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INTRODUCTION. 

Definition  of  eccie-  I-  ECCLESIASTICAL  HiSTORT  is  a  clear  and  faithful 
siasticai  history,  narration  of  the  transactions,  revolutions,  and  events,  that 
relate  to  that  large  community,  which  bears  the  name  of  j£sus  Christ, 
and  is  vulgarly  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  Cuurch.  It  com- 
prehends both  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  this  community,  and 
so  connects  each  event  with  the  causes  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  the 
instruments  which  have  been  concerned  in  its  production,  that  the  atten- 
tive reader  may  be  led  to  observe  the  displays  of  providential  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  the  preservation  of  the  church,  and  thus  find  his  piety  improved, 
as  well  as  his  knowledge. 

Diviaianofecde-  II.  The  church,  founded  by  the  ministry  and  death  of 
Sfo^^t^Mimd  Christ,  cannot  be  represented  with  more  perspicuity  and 
imurmmi.  propriety  than  under  the  notion  of  a  society,  subjected  to 

a  lawful  dominion,  and  governed  by  certain  laws  and  institutions,  mostly 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  tendency.  To  such  a  society  many  external  events 
must  happen,  which  will  advance  or  oppose  its  interests,  and  accelerate  or 
retard  its  progress  towards  perfection,  in  consequence  of  its  unavoidable 
connection  with  the  course  and  revolutions  of  human  affairs.  Moreover, 
as  nothing  is  stable  and  uniform  where  the  imperfections  of  humanity  take 
place,  this  religious  society,  besides  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  must  be 
exposed  from  the  influence  of  external  events,  must  be  liable  to  various 
changes  in  its  internal  constitution.  In  this  view  of  things  then,  it  appears 
that  the  history  of  the  church,  like  that  of  the  state,  may  be  divided,  with 
propriety,  into  two  general  branches,  which  we  may  call  its  External  and 
Internal  history. 

The  external  his-  ^^^'  '^^^  External  History  of  the  church  comprehends 
lory,  whieh  com-  all  the  changes,  vicissitudes,  and  events,  that  have  diversi- 
pTM^ousuid  ^cd  ^^c  external  state  and  condition  of  this  sacred  com- 
"**™*?^*t  ha  niunity.  And  as  all  public  societies  have  their  periods  of 
pened  lo  the  lustre  and  decay,  and  are  exposed  to  revolutions  both  of  a 
church.  happy  and  calamitous  nature,  so  this  first  branch  of  Ec- 

clesiastical History  may  be  subdivided  into  two,  comprehending,  respec- 
tively, the  prosperow  and  calamitous  events  that  have  happened  to  the 
church. 

IV.  The  prosperous   events   that  have   contributed   to 
perous  even  s.  ^^^^^  ^^^  limits,   or   to   augment  the  influence  of  the 

Christian  church,  have  proceeded  either  from  its  rulers  and  leaders,  or 
from  the  subordinate  members  of  this  great  community.  Under  the  former 
dass,  we  rank  its  public  rulers,  such  as  ptinccs,  magistrates,  and  pontiffs, 
VOL.   I.  -  B  • 
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who,  by  their  authority  and  laws,  their  liberality,  and  even  their  arms, 
have  maintained  its  cause  and  extended  its  borders  ;  as  also,  its  more 
private  leaders,  its  learned  and  pious  doctors,  whose  wise  counsels,  pious 
exploits,  eminent  examples,  and  distinguished  abilities,  have  contributed 
most  to  promote  its  true  prosperity  and  lustre.  Under  the  latter  class,  we 
may  comprehend  the  advantages  which  the  cause  of  Christianity  has 
derived  from  the  active  faith,  the  invincible  constancy,  the  fervent  piety, 
and  extensive  charity,  of  its  genuine  professors,  who,  by  the  attractive 
lustre  of  these  amiable  virtues,  have  led  many  into  the  way  of  truth,  and 
engaged  them  to  submit  themselves  to  the  empire  of  the  Messiah. 
-, ,    ,,  V.  Under  the  calamitous  events  that  have  happened  to 

Calamitous  events.    ,,  i.        i_  r  i.      j   j    ^i.       •    •     •        --^    i. 

the  church,  may  be  comprehended  the  injuries  it  has 
received  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  its  friends,  and  the  bitter  opposition 
and  insidious  stratagems  of  its  enemies.  The  professors  of  Christianity, 
and  more  especially  the  doctors  and  rulers  of  the  church,  have  done 
unspeakable  detriment  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  their  ignorance  and 
sloth,  their  luxury  and  ambition,  their  uncharitable  zeal,  animosities,  and 
contentions,  of  which  many  shocking  examples  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  this  history.  Christianity  had  public  enemies  to  encounter,  even 
princes  and  magistrates,  who  opposed  its  progress  by  penal  laws,  and 
blood-thirsty  persecution  ;  it  had  also  private  and  inveterate  adversaries  in 
a  certain  set  of  philosophers,  or  rather  sophists,  who,  enslaved  to  super- 
stition, or  abandoned  to  atheism,  endeavoured  to  blast  the  rising  church 
by  their  perfidious  accusations,  and  their  virulent  writings. 

Internal  hMor  •         ^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^®  cvcnts  that  are  exhibited  to  our 
which  compre-     view  in  the  external  history  of  the  church.     Its  Internal 
ends,—  History   comprehends   the   changes  and  vicissitudes  that 

have  happened  in  its  inward  constitution,  in  that  system  of  discipline  and 
doctrine  by  which  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  other  religious  societies. 
This  branch  may  be  properly  termed  the  History  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
The  causes  of  these  intemsd  changes  are  to  be  sought  for  principally  in 
the  conduct  and  measures  of  those  who  have  presided  and  borne  rule  in 
the  church.  It  has  been  too  frequently  their  practice  to  interpret  the 
truths  and  precepts  of  religion  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  their  parti- 
cular systems,  nay,  to  their  private  interest :  and,  while  they  have  found 
in  some  implicit  obedience,  they  have  met  with  warm  opposition  from 
others.  Hence  have  proceeded  theological  broils  and  civil .  commotions, 
in  which  the  cause  of  religion  has  often  been  defended  at  the  expense  both 
of  justice  and  humanity.  All  these  things  must  be  observed  with  the 
strictest  attention  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian. 

First  the  fiiato  ^^^'  '^^^  ^"'  thing,  therefore,  that  should  be  naturally 

of  theChrisUan   treated  in  the  Internal  History  of  the  church,  is  the  his- 
doctors.  ^Qj.y   q£  j^g   ministers,  rulers,   and  form  of  government. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  church,  we 
find  its  government  administered  jointly  by  the  pastors  and  the  people. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  the  scene  changes,  and  we  see  these  pastors  affect- 
ing an  air  of  pre-eminence  and  superiority,  trampling  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  community,  and  assuming  to  themselves  a  supreme 
authority,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters.  This  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  was  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  a  single  man 
administered,  or  at  least  pretejided  a  right  to  administer,  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  church  with  an  unlimited  sway.  Among  the  doctors  of  these  early 
times,  there  were  some  who  acquired,  by  their  learned  labours,  a  shining 
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reputation,  and  a  universal  influence ;  they  were  regarded  as  oracles ; 
their  decisions  were  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  sacred  rules  of  faith  and 
practice ;  and  they  thus  deserve  to  he  mentioned,  with  particular  distinc-* 
tion,  among  the  governors  of  the  church,  though  no  part  of  its  puhlic 
administration  was  actually  in  their  hands.* 

Secondly,  the  his-  YIII.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  rulers  and  doctors 
triDe«^and  Uiri  of  the  church,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  proceeds  to 
of  the  church,  exhihit  a  view  of  the  laws  that  are  peculiar  to  this  sacred 
community,  that  form,  as  it  were,  its'  centre  of  union,  and  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  religious  societies.  These  laws  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  are  properly  called  divine j  because  they  are  immediately  enacted  by 
God  himself,  and  are  contained  in  those  sacred  books  which  carry  the 
most  striking  marks  of  a  divine  origin.  They  consist  of  those  doctrines 
that  are  the  objects  of  faith  and  reason,  and  those  precepts  that  are 
addressed  to  the  heart  and  the  affections.  To  the  second  kind  belong 
those  laws  that  are  merely  of  human  institution,  and  derive  their  autho- 
rity only  from  the  injunctions  of  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

Rules  necessary  to  ^^"  ^°  ^^^  P^'  ^^  ^^^  sacred  history  which  relates  to 
be  obsenred  ia  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  is  necessary,  above  all 
S'the  doetrin2  things,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  degree  of  authority 
ef  the  Christian  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  sacred  writings  in  all  the 
different  periods  of  the  church,  and  also  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  doctrines  they  contain  have  been  explained  and 
illustrated.  For  the  true  state  of  religion  in  every  age  can  only  be  learned 
from  the  point  of  view  in  which  these  celestial  oracles  were  considered, 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  expounded  to  the  people.  As 
long  as  they  were  the  only  rule  of  faith,  religion  preserved  its  native 
purity;  and,  in  proportion  as ^ their  decisions  were  either  neglected  or 
postponed  to  the  inventions  of  men,  it  degenerated  from  its  primitive  and 
divine  simplicity.  It  is  farther  necessary  to  show  under  this  head,  what 
was  the  late  of  the  pure  laws  and  doctrines  of  Christianity — how  they  were 
interpreted  and  explained — how  they  were  defended  against  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel — how  they  were  corrupted  and  adulterated  by  the  ignorance 
and  licentiousness  of  men.  And  Anally,  it  would  be  proper  to  inquire 
here,  how  far  the  lives  and  manners  of  Christians  have  been  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  these  sacred  laws,  and  the  influence  that  these  sub- 
lime doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  hearts  of  men ;  as  also  to  exa- 
mine the  rules  of  discipline  prescribed  by  the  spiritual  governors  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  correct  and  restrain  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  its 
members. 

Thirdly,  the  his-  X.  The  Human  Laws,  that  constitute  a  part  of  ecclesias- 
mrajes  and  wot-  ^ical  government,  consist  in  precepts  concerning  the  external 
•^P-  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  in  certain  rites,  either  confirmed 

by  custom,  or  introduced  by  positive  and  express  authority.  Rites  and 
ceremonies  regard  religion  either  directly  or  indirectly;  by  the  former, 
we  understand  those  that  are  used  in  the  immediate  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  whether  in  public  or  in  private ;  by  the  latter  such  pious 
and  decent  institutions  as,  besides  direct  acts  of  worship,  have  obtained  in 
the  church.  This  part  of  sacred  history  is  of  a  vast  extent,  both  on  account 
of  the  great  diversity  of  these  ceremonies,  and  the  frequent  changes  and 
modifications  through  which  they  have  passed.     This  consideration  will 

*  S9*  By  these  our  aathor  means  tUe  Fa-       in  tlie  Romish  Church,  while  in  the  Protes- 
tken,  whoae  writiogs  fonn  still  a  rule  of  faith       tantChurchcs,tbeir  authority  daily  diminishes. 
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justify  our  treating  them  with  brevity,  in  a  work  which  is  only  designed- 
as  a  compendious  view  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Fourtiiiy,  the  his-  XI.  As  bodies  politic  are  sometimes  distracted  with  wars 
iieMhat  have  d^  ^^^  scditioHs,  SO  lias  the  Christian  church,  though  designed 
videdit.  to  be  the  mansion  of  charity  and  concord,  been  unhappily 

perplexed  by  intestine  divisions,  occasioned  sometimes  by  points  of  doc- 
trine, at  others  by  a  variety  of  sentiments  about  certain  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. The  principal  authors  of  these  divisions  have  been  stigmatized  with 
the  title  of  Heretics,  and  their  peculiar  opinions  of  consequence  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  Heresies.^  The  nature,  therefore,  and  pro- 
gress of  these  intestine  divisions  or  heresies  are  to  be  carefully  unfolded ; 
and,  if  this  be  done  with  judgment  and  impartiality,  it  must  prove  useful 
and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed,  that  no  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  so  painful  and  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  sagacity,  candour,  and  application  that  it  requires  in 
order  to  its  being  treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  the  truth,  in  researches  of  this  nature,  is  extreme,  on  account 
of  the  injurious  treatment  that  has  been  shown  to  the  heads  of  religious 
sects,  and  the  unfair  representations  that  have  been  made  of  their  tenets 
and  opinions ;  and  this  difficulty  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  this 
particular  circumstance,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  writings  of  those  who 
were  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics  have  not  reached  our  times.  It 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  a  candid  historian  to  avoid  attaching  to  this  term 
the  invidious  sense  in  which  it  is  too  often  used,  since  it  is  the  invective 
of  all  contending  parties,  and  is  employed  against  truth  as  frequently  as 
against  error.  The  wisest  method  here  is  to  take  the  word  heretic  in  its 
general  signification,  as  denoting  a  person  who,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, has  been  the  occasion  of  exciting  divisions  and  dissensions  among 
Christians. 

In  treati         1         XII.  After  thus  Considering  what  constitutes  the  matter 
Riaaticai  history,  of  Ecclcsiastical  History,  it  will  be  proper  to  bestow  a  few 
conSdered  '?n^  thoughts  on  the  manner  of  treating  it,  as  this  is  a  point  of 
connexion  with  too  mucli  importance  not  to  deserve  a  moment's  attention. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  that,  in  order  to  render  both 
the  External  and  Internal  History  of  the  Church  truly  interesting  and 
useful,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  to 
connect  events  with  the  circumstances,  views,  principles,  and  instruments, 
that  have  contributed  to  their  e^tistence.     A  bare  recital  of  facts  can  at 
best  but  enrich  the  memory,  and  furnish  a  certain  degree  of  amusement ; 
but  the  historian  who  enters  into  the  secret  springs  that  direct  the  course 
of  outward  events,  and  views  things  in  their  various  relations,  connexions, 
and  tendencies,  gives  thus  a  propef  exercise  to  t\iQ  jtidgmeni  of  the  reader, 
and  administers,  on  many  occasions,  the  most  useful  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  prudence.     It  is  true,  a  high  degree  of  catition  is  to  be  observed  here, 
lest,  in  disclosing  the  secret  springs  of  public  events,  we  substitute  imagi- 
nary causes  in  the  place  of  real,  ahd  attribute  the  actions  of  men  to  prin- 
ciples they  never  professed. 

I      .La*      XIII.  In  order  to  discover  the  secret  causes  of  public 

General  method  of  ,  t        j      •      j   r  *!. 

investifjatingthe  cvents,  SO  me  general  succours  are  to  be  denved  Irom  the 
thhJ^. *"*""'  ""^  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  happened,  and  the  testi- 
monies of  the  authors  by  whom  they  are  recorded.     But 

**  C^  A  term  innocent  in  its  primitive  sig-  plied,  and  also  by  the  use  that  has  been  mado 
nification,  thougli  become  odious  by  the  cnor-  of  it,  to  vent  the  malignity  of  enthasiasts  and 
mity  of  some  errors  to  ivhich  it  has  been  ap-       bigots. 
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besides  these,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  founded  on 
long  observation  and  experience,  is  singularly  useful  in  researches  of  this 
kind.  The  historian  who  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
views  that  occupy  the  generality  of  men,  who  has  studied  a  great  variety 
of  characters,  and  attentively  observed  the  force  and  violence  of  human 
passions,  together  with  the  infirmities  and  contradictions  they  produce  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  will  find,  in  this  knowledge,  a  key  to  the  secret  reasons 
and  motives  which  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  most  important  events  of 
ancient  times.  A  knowledge  also  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  events  that  are  related,  will  contribute  much  to 
lead  us  to  the  true  origin  of  things. 

XIV.  There  are,  however,  besides  these  general  views, 

^TuicVfot^^wming  particular  considerations,  which  will  assist  us  still  further 

i**'*ih^**^^«5  in  tracing  up  to  their  true  causes  the  various  events  of 

iiictory  of    ttw  sacTcd  history.     We  must,  for  example,   in  the  external 

churcii.  history  of  the  church,  attend  carefully  to  two  things ;  first, 

to  the  political  state  of  those  kingdoms  and  nations  in  which  the  Christian 

religion  has  been  embraced  or  rejected;  and  secondly,  to  their  religious 

state,  f.  e.,   the  opinions  they  have  entertained  concerning  the  Divine 

nature,  and  the  worship  that  is  to  be  addressed  to  him.     For  we  shall 

then  perceive,  with  more  certainty  and  less  difficulty,  the  reasons  of  the 

different  reception  Christianity  has  met  with  in  different  nations,  when 

we  are  acquainted  with  the  respective  forms  of  civil   government,  the 

political  maxims,  and  the  public  forms  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  those 

countries,  and  in  those  periods   of  time  in  which  the  Gospel   received 

encouragement,  or  met  with  opposition. 

And  in  iti  intern^      -^V.  With  respect  to  the  internal  history  of  the  church, 
history.  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  lay  open  to  view  the  hidden 

springs  of  its  various  changes,  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
learning  and  philosophy  in  the  times  of  old.  For  it  is  certain  that  human 
learning  and  philosophy  have,  in  all  times,  pretended  to  modify  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  and  that  these  pretensions  have  extended  further 
than  belongs  to  the  province  of  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  or  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  on  the  other.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  civil  government,  and 
of  the  superstitious  rites  and  institutions  of  ancient  times,  is  not  only 
useful,  as  we  remarked  above,  to  illustrate  several  things  in  the  external 
history  of  the  church,  but  also  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  its 
internal  variations,  both  in  point  of  doctrine  and  worsjiip.  For  the  genius 
of  human  laws,  and  the  maxims  of  civD  rulers,  have  undoubtedly  had  a 
great  influence  in  forming  the  constitution  of  the  church ;  and  even  its 
spiritual  leaders  have,  in  too  many  instances,  from  an  ill-judged  prudence, 
modelled  its  discipline  and  worship  after  the  ancient  superstitions. 
Th«  •onrces  ftom  XVI.  We  cannot  be  at  any  loss  to  know  the  sources 
aLtST  Mstoiy  ^^m  whence  this  important  knowledge  is  to  be  derived, 
miut  be  derived.  The  best  writers  of  every  age,  who  make  mention  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  particularly  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
events  they  relate,  are  to  be  careftdly  consulted ;  since  it  is  from  credible 
testimonies,  and  respectable  authorities,  that  history  derives  a  solid  and 
permanent  foundation.  Our  esteem  for  those  writers  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  sources  of  historical  knowledge,  ought  not,  however,  to  lead 
us  to  treat  with  neglect  the  historians  and  annalists  who  have  already 
made  use  of  these  original  records  ;  since  it  betrays  a  foolisli  sort  of  vanity 
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to  reject  the  advantages  that  may  he  derived  from  the  succours  and  lahours 
of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  their  endeavours  to  cast  light  upon 
matters  that  have  been  for  many  ages  cdvered  with  obscurity .<: 
The  essential  qua-       XVII.  From  all  this  we  shall  easily  discern  the  qualifi- 

Utie8  of  an  eccie-  cation  8  that  are  essential  to  a  good  writer  of  ecclesiastical 
s  ory.  jjjgj.Qjy  jjjg  knowledge  of  human  afi^s  must  be  con- 
siderable, and  his  learning  extensive.  He  must  be  endowed  with  a  spirit 
of  observation  and  sagacity,  a  habit  of  reasoning  with  evidence  and  facility , 
a  faithful  memory,  and  a  judgment  matured  by  experience  and  strength- 
ened by  exercise.  Such  are  the  intellectual  endowments  that  are  required 
in  the  character  of  a  good  historian ;  and  the  moral  qualities  that  are 
necessary  to  complete  it,  are,  a  persevering  and  inflexible  attachment  to 
truth  and  virtue,  a  freedom  from  the  servitude  of  prejudice  and  passion, 
and  a  laborious  and  patient  turn  of  mind. 
An  hiitorian  must       XVIII.  Those  who  Undertake  to  write  the  history  of 

be  free  from  a  the  Christian  church  are  exposed  to  receive  a  bias  from 

servile      attach-    .i_  j-zp  .  ^  u*  j         •    • 

ment  to  times,  three  diflerent  sources  :  from  ttmeSf  persons^  and  optnums. 

nioni  '"**  **^*  '^®  ^*^^^  ^  which  we  live  have  often  so  great  an  influence 
on  our  manner  of  judging  as  to  make  us  consider  the  events 
which  happen  in  our  days,  as  a  rule  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bability or  evidence  of  those  that  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  past  ages. 
1  he  persons  on  whose  testimonies  we  think  we  have  reason  to  depend 
acquire  an  imperceptible  authority  over  our  sentiments,  that  too  frequently 
seduces  us  to  adopt  their  errors,  especially  if  these  persons  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  eminent  degrees  of  sanctity  and  virtue.  And  an  attachment 
to  favourite  opinions  leads  authors  sometimes  to  pervert,  or  at  least  to 
modify  facts  in  favour  of  those  who  have  embraced  these  opinions,  or  to 
the  disadvantage  of  such  as  have  opposed  them.  These  kinds  of  seduction 
are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  those  whom  they  deceive  are,  in 
inumcrable  cases,  insensible  of  th(sir  delusion,  and  of  the  false  representa- 
tions of  things  to  which  it  leads  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  observe  the 
solemn  obligations  that  bind  an  historian  to  guard  against  these  three 
sources  of  error  with  the  most  delicate  circumspection,  and  the  roost 
scrupulous  attention. 

XIX.  It  is  well  known,  nevertheless,  how  far  ecclesias- 

are  visible  in  the  tical  historians  in  all  ages  have  departed  from  these  rules« 

writers  of  church  ^nd  from  Others  of  equal  evidence  and  importance.  For, 
not  to  mention  those  who  lay  claim  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  writers  of  history,  in  consequence  of  a  happy  memory,  loaded  with  an 
ample  heap  of  materials,  nor  those  whose  pens  are  rather  guided  by  sordid 
views  of  interest  than  by  a  generou§  love  of  truth,  it  is  but  too  evident 
how  few  in  number  the  unprejudiced  and  impartial  historians  are,  whom 
neither  the  influence  of  the  sects  to  which  they  belong,  nor  the  venerable 
and  imposing  name  of  antiquity,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  tor- 
rent of  prevailing  apiniorif  can  turn  aside  from  the  obstinate  pursuit  of  truth 
alone.  In  the  present  age  more  especially,  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
influence  of  predominant  opinions  have  gained  with  many  an  incredible 
ascendant.  Hence  we  find  frequently  in  the  writings  even  of  learned  men 
such  wretched  arguments  as  these  :  "  Such  an  opinion  is  true,  therefore  it 


^  The  various  writers  of  ccclcsiaatical  his-  lishcd  at  Lunenburg,  in  4to,  in  tlic  year  1696 ; 
tory  are  enumerated  by  Sever.  Walt.  Sluteius,  and  by  Casp.  Sagittarius,  in  his  Inlroductio  ad 
in  his  Propylacum  Uistorise  Chiiatianic,  pub-       Hisloriam  Ecclctiain,  aingulasiiuc  ejus  partes. 
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must  of  necessity  have  been  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians ;  Christ 
has  commanded  us  to  live  in  such  a  manner,  therefore  it  is  undoubtedly 
certain  that  the  Christians  of  ancient  times  lived  so ;  a  certain  custom 
does  not  take  place  now,  therefore  it  did  not  prevail  in  former  times." 
Th«  adTantages  ^^*  ^^  thosc  who  apply  thcmselves  to  the  composition 
that  retuit  from  of  ecclesiastical  history  be  careful  to  avoid  the  sources  of 
ciMiaiticL^  Ual  error  mentioned  above,  their  labours  will  be  eminently 
toryf— general,  useful  to  mankind,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  are 
called  to  the  important  office  of  instructing  others  in  the  sacred  truths  and 
duties  of  Christianity.  The  history  of  the  church  presents  to  our  view  a 
variety  of  objects  that  are  every  way  adapted  to  confirm  our  faith.  When 
we  contemplate  here  the  discouraging  obstacles,  the  united  efforts  of  king- 
doms and  empires,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  which  Christianity,  in  its 
very  in&ncy,  was  obliged  to  encounter,  and  over  which  it  gained  an  im- 
mortal victory,  this  will  be  sufficient  to  fortify  its  true  and  zealous  pro- 
fessors against  all  the  threats,  cavils,  and  stratagems  of  profane  and  impious 
men.  The  great  and  shining  examples,  also,  which  display  their  lustre, 
more  or  less,  in  every  period  of  the  Christian  history,  must  have  an  admi- 
rable tendency  to  inflame  our  piety,  and  to  excite,  even  in  the  coldest  and 
most  insensible  hearts,  the  love  of  God  and  virtue.  Those  amazing  revo- 
lutions and  events  that  distinguished  every  age  of  the*  church,  and  often 
seemed  to  arise  from  small  beginnings,  and  causes  of  little  consequence, 
proclaim,  with  a  solemn  and  respectable  voice,  the  empire  of  Providence, 
and  also  the  inconstancy  and  vanity  of  human  things.  And,  among  the 
many  advantages  that  arise  firom  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  is 
none  of  the  least,  that  we  shall  see  therein  the  origin  and  occasions  of 
those  ridiculous  rites,  absurd  opinions,  foolish  superstitions,  and  pernicious 
errors,  with  which  Christianity  is  yet  disfigured  in  too  many  parts  of  the 
world.  This  knowledge  will  naturally  lead  us  to  a  view  of  the  truth  in  its 
beautifbl  simplicity,  will  engage  us  to  love  it,  and  render  us  zealous  in  its 
defence ;  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we  must  feel  in 
researches  and  discoveries  of  such  ai%  interesting  kind. 

XXI.  They,  more  especially,  who  are  appointed  to  in- 
^  "'  struct  the  youth  in  the  public  universities,  as  also  such  as 
are  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  church,  will  derive  from  this  study  the 
most  useful  lessons  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  to  direct  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  offices.  On  the  one  hand,  the  inconsiderate  zeal  and 
temerity  of  others,  and  the  pernicious  consequences  with  which  they  have 
been  attended,  will  teach  circumspection ;  and  in  the  mistakes  into  which 
even  men  of  eminent  merit  and  abilities  have  fallen,  they  vrill  often  see 
the  things  they  are  obliged  to  avoid,  and  the  sacrifices  it  will  be  prudent 
to  make,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  concord  in  the  church.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  illustrious  examples  and  salutary  measures  will  hold  forth  to 
them  a  rule  of  conduct,  a  lamp  to  show  them  the  paths  they  must  pursue. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that,  if  we  except  the  arms  which  scrij^ure 
and  reason  furnish  against  superstition  and  error,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  enable  us  to  combat  them  with  more  efficacy  than  the  view  of  their 
deplorable  effects,  as  they  are  represented  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  that  result 
from  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  ;  experience  alone  can  display  these 
in  all  their  extent ;  nor  shall  we  mention  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived 
from  it  by  those  who  have  turned  their  views  to  other  sciences  than  that 
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of  theolot^y,  and  its  more  peculiar  utility  to  such  as  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  civil  law.  All  this  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present 
design. 

The  method  of  XXII.  As  the  history  of  the  church  is  external  or  inier^ 

treating  ecciesi-  nal^  SO  the  manner  of  treating  it  must  he  suited  to  that 
u«**^x/«i"i?'and  division.     As  to  the  first,  when  the  narration  is  long,  and 
internal  branch-  the  thread  of  the  history  runs  through  a  great  number  of 
ages,  it  is  proper  to  divide  it  into  certain  periods,  which 
will  give  the  reader  time  to  breathe,  assist  memory,  and  also  intfoduee  a 
certain  method  and  order  into  the  work.     In  the  following  history,  the 
u^ual  division  into  centuries  is  adopted  preferably  to  all  others,  beciause 
most  generally  liked ;  though  it  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences. 

XXIII.  A  considerable  part  of  these  inconveniences  will  be,  however, 
removed,  if,  besides  this  smaller  division  into  centuries,  we  adopt  a  larger 
one,  and  divide  the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  our  days  into  certain  grand  period?  that  arc  distinguished  by  signal 
revolutions  or  remarkable  events.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  judged 
it  expedient  to  comprehend  the  following  history  in  Four  Books,  that 
will  take  in  four  remarkable  periods ;  the  first  will  be  employed  in  exhibit- 
ing the  state  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Christian  church,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  second  will  com- 
prehend the  period  that  extends  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  Charlemagne,  which  produced  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the  face 
of  Europe.  The  third  will  contain  the  history  of  the  church  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  to  the  memorable  period  when  Luther  arose  in  Ger- 
many to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  to  deliver  divine  truth  from  the 
darkness  that  covered  it.  And  the  fourth  will  carry  down  the  same  his- 
tory from  the  rise  of  Luther  to  the  present  times. 

XXIV.  We  have  seen  above,  that  the  sphere  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
is  extensive,  that  it  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  objects,  and  embraces 
political  as  well  as  religious  matters,480  far  as  the  former  are  related  to  the 
latter,  either  as  causes  or  effects.  But,  however  great  the  diversity  of 
these  objects  may  be,  they  are  closely  connected ;  and  it  is  the  particular 
business  of  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  to  observe  a  method  that  will  show 
this  connexion  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  form  into  one 
regular  whole  a  variety  of  parts  that  seem  heterogeneous  and  discordant. 
Different  writers  have  followed  here  different  methods,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  views  and  their  peculiar  manner  of  thinking.  The  order 
I  have  observed  will  be  seen  above,  in  that  part  of  this  Introduction  which 
treats  of  the  subject-matter  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  the  mention  of  it 
is  therefore  omitted  here,  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions. 
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PART   I. 

COMPREHENDING  THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING    THE     CIVIL    AND    RELIGIOUS    STATE    OF    THE    WORLD    AT    THE 

BIRTH   OF    CHRIST. 

State  of  the  Ro-  I*  A  GREAT  part  of  the  world  was  become  subject  to 
man  empire.  ^jj^  Roman  empire,  when  Jesus  Christ  made  his  appearance 
upon  earth.  The  remoter  nations,  wliich  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
this  mighty  empire,  were  ruled,  either  by  Roman  governors  invested  with 
temporary  commissions,  or  by  their  own  princes  and  laws,  in  subordination 
to  the  republic,  whose  sovereignty  was  to  be  acknowledged,  and  from 
which  the  conquered  kings  that  were  continued  in  their  dominions  derived 
their  borrowed  majesty.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  people  and  their 
venerable  senate,  though  they  had  not  lost  all  shadow  of  liberty,  were  yet, 
in  reality,  reduced  to  a  state  of  servile  submission  to  Augustus  Caesar, 
who,  by  artifice,  perfidy,  and  bloodshed,  had  proceeded  to  an  enormous 
degree  of  power,  and  united  in  his  own  person  the  pompous  titles  of  em- 
peror, sovereign,  pontiff,  censor,  tribune  of  the  people,  proconsul ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  great  offices  of  the  state.* 
^    .  ,  II.   The    Roman    govemment,   considered    both    with 

The  iDconveni-  .-  °i.i  .•■!  ^^  i  t 

ences  which  pro-  Tcspect  to  its  form  and  its  laws,  was  certainly  mild  and 
wrapi^iSminiB'  equitable.**  But  the  injustice  and  avarice  of  the  praetors 
tratioDofitsma-  and  proconsuls,  and  the  ambitious  lust  of  conquest  and 
giatratca.  dominion  which  was  the  predominant  passion  of  the 
Roman  people,  together  with  the  rapacious  proceedings  of  the  publicans, 
—      -        ,,,.,...---—  ■  I  — ~— 

*  8eo  for  thif  piirpoec  the  learned  work  of       diclioDC,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  \t.  3,  4,  &c.     Geneva:, 
AiiguBtin  Campianua,  entitled.  Do  Officio  ct        1725,  in  quarto. 
Tntcetate  Magistratuum  Romanonim  ct  Juris-  ^  Sec  Moylc'a  Essay  on  the  Constitution 
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by  whom  the  taxes  of  the  empire  were  levied,  were  the  occasions  of  per- 
petual tumults  and  insupportable  grievances.  And  among  the  many  evils 
that  arose  from  thence,  we  justly  reckon  the  formidable  armies  that  were 
necessary  to  support  these  extortions  in  the  provinces,  and  the  civil  wars 
which  frequently  broke  out  between  the  oppressed  nations  and  their 
haughty  conquerors. 
The  advantages         ^^^*  ^'  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that 

which  arose  from  this  supreme  dominion  of  one  people,  or  rather  of  one  man, 

over  so  many  kingdoms,  was  attended  with  many  consider- 
able advantages  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  the  propagation  and 
advancement  of  Christianity  in  particular.  For,  by  the  means  of  this 
almost  universal  empire,  many  nations,  different  in  their  language  and  in 
their  manners,  were  united  more  intimately  together  in  social  intercourse. 
Hence  a  passage  was  opened  to  the  remotest  countries,  by  the  communis 
cation  which  the  Romans  formed  between  the  conquered  provinces.'' 
Hence,  also,  the  nations,  whose  manners  were  savage  and  barbarous,  were 
civilized  by  the  laws  and  commerce  of  the  Romans.  And  by  this,  in 
short,  the  benign  influence  of  letters  and  philosophy  was  spread  abroad  in 
countries  which  had  lain  before  under  the  darkest  ignorance.  All  this 
contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a  singular  manner,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  crown  the  labours  of  its  first  ministers  and  heralds  with 
success  .<! 
The  Roman  empire       IV.  The  Roman  empire,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  less 

enjoys  peace.  ,  agitated  by  wars  and  tumults  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years  before.  For  though  I  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who, 
following  the  account  of  Orosius,  maintain  that  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
then  shut,  and  that  wars  and  discords  absolutely  ceased  throughout  the 
world,'  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  period  in  which  our  Saviour  descended 
upon  earth  may  be  justly  styled  the  Pacific  Age^  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  preceding  times.  And,  indeed,  the  tranquillity  that  then  reigned  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  execute  with  success  their 
sublime  commission  to  the.  human  race. 
The  state  of  the       V.  The  want  of  ancient  records  renders  it  impossible  to 

other  nations,  gay  any  thing  satisfactory  or  certain  concerning  the  state 
of  those  nations  who  did  not  receive  the  Roman  yoke ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
their  history ressential  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
with  respect  to  them,  that  those  wha  inhabited  the  eastern  regions  were 
strangers  to  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  groaned  under  the  burden  of  an 
oppressive  yoke.  This  their  softness  and  effeminacy,  both  in  point  of 
manners  and  bodily  constitution,  contributed  to  make  them  support  with 
an  unmanly  patience ;  and  even  the  religion  they  professed  riveted  their 
chains.  On  the  contrary,  the  northern  nations  enjoyed  in  their  frozen 
dwellings  the  blessings  of  sacred  freedom,  which  their  government,  their 
religion,  a  robust  and  vigorous  frame  of  body  and  spirit,  derived  from 
the  inclemency  and  severity  of  their  climate,  all  united  to  preserve  and 
maintain.' 


of  the  Roman  GoTcmment,  in  the  posthumout 
works  of  that  author,  vol.  i.  p.  1 — 48,  as  alto 
Scip.  Maffsci  Verona  lllustrata,  lib.  ii.  p.  QB» 

^  See,  for  a  further  illustration  of  this  mat- 
ter, Histoire  dcs  Grands  Chemins  de  TEmpire 
Rumain,  par  Nicol  Bergie,  printed  in  the  year 
1 7*28.  Sec  alio  the  very  learned  Evera  Otto, 
DcTutelaViarum  Publicarum,  Part  II.  p.  3 14. 


^  Origen,  among  others,  makes  particular 
mention  of  this  in  the  second  book  of  bis 
Answer  to  Celsos,  p.  79  of  the  Camb.  edit. 

*  See  Jo.  Massoni  Templum  Jani,  Christo 
nascento,  leseratum.     Roterodami,  1706. 

'  Fere  Uaque  imperia  (saya  Seae<^)  penes 
eo9  fuere  populoSf  qui  miiore  endo  uiuniur ; 
in  frigom  aq^ltminonemqve  ver^ffentibus  imr 
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AU  lunk  in  super-       VI.  All  these  naUoDS  lived  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
stitton;  abominable  superstitions.     For  though  the  notion  of  one 

Supreme  Being  was  not  entirely  effaced  in  the  human  mind,  but  showed 
itself  frequently,  even  through  the  darkness  of  the  grossest  idolatry ;  yet 
all  nations,  except  that  of  the  Jews,  acknowledged  a  number  of  governing 
powers,  whom  they  called  gods ;  and  one  or  more  of  which  they  supposed 
to  preside  over  each  particular  province  or  people.  They  worshipped 
these  fictitious  deities  with  various  rites  ;  they  considered  them  as  widely 
different  from  each  other  in  sex  and  power ;  in  their  nature,  and  also  in 
their  respective  offices,  and  they  appeased  them  by  a  multiplicity  of 
ceremonies  and  offerings,  in  order  to  obtain  their  protection  and  favour. 
So  that,  however  different  the  degrees  of  enormity  might  be,  with  which 
this  absurd  and  impious  theology  appeared  in  different  countries ;  yet 
there  was  no  nation,  whose  sacred  rites  and  whose  religious  worship  did 
not  discover  a  manifest  abuse  of  reason,  and  very  striking  marks  of  extra- 
vagance and  folly. 

But  not  of  the  VII.  Every  nation  then  had  its  respective  gods,  over 
same  kind.  which  presided  one  more  excellent  than  the  rest ;  yet  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  supreme  deity  was  himself  controlled  by  the  rigid 
empire  of  the  fates,  or  what  the  philosophers  called  eternal  necessity.  The 
gods  of  the  East  were  different  from  those  of  the  Gauls,  the  Germans,  and 
the  other  northern  nations.  The  Grecian  divinities  differed  widely  from 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  who  deified  plants,  animals,  and  a  great  variety  of 
the  productions  both  of  nature  and  art.'  Each  people  also  had  their  own 
particular  manner  of  worshipping  and  appeasing  their  respective  deities, 
entirely  different  from  the  sacred  rites  of  other  countries.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  grew  as  ambitious  in  their  religious 
pretensions,  as  in  their  political  claims.  They  maintained,  that  their 
gods,  though  under  different  names,  were  the  objects  of  religious  worship 
in  all  nations,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  names  of  their  deities  to  those 
of  other  countries.^  This  pretension,  whether  supported  by  ignorance  or 
other  means,  introduced  inexpressible  darkness  and  perplexity  into  the 


vtantueia  ingenia  sunt,  ut  aU  poeta,  suoque 
simillima  ccelo.  Seneca  De  Ira,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
zvi.  torn.  i.     Opp.  edit.  GronoTii. 

B  See  the  discoone  of  Athanasius,  entitled, 
Ofatio  contra  Gentet,  in  the  first  Tolume  of 
his  works. 

^  83*  This  (act  ronden  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  Tast  number  of  gods  who  bore  the  name 
of  JapiCer,  and  the  multitudes  that  passed  un- 
der  tboee  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Hercules,  Juno, 
&c  The  Greeks,  when  they  found,  in  other 
countries,  deities  that  resembled  their  own, 
posuaded  the  worshippers  of  these  foreign 
gods,  that  their  deities  were  the  same  that 
were  honoured  in  Greece,  and  were,  indeed, 
convinced  themselves  that  this  was  the  case. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  Greeks  gave  the 
names  of  their  gods  to  those  of  other  nations, 
and  the  Romans  in  this  followed  their  exam- 
ple. Hence  we  find  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Venus,  &c.  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  more  recent  monuments  and 
ioicriptioDS  which  have  been  found  among 
the  GauU  and  Germans,  though  the  ancient 


Inhabitants  of  those  countries  worshipped  no 
gods  under  such  denominations.  I  cannot 
think  that  this  method  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  has  introduced  so  much  confusion 
into  mythology  as  Dr.  Mosheim  here  imor 
gines.  If  indeed  there  yna  no  resemblance 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  and 
those  of  other  nations,  and  if  the  names  of  the 
deities  of  the  former  had  been  given  to  thoso 
of  the  latter  in  an  arbitrary  and  undistinguish- 
ing  manner,  the  reflection  of  our  historiau 
would  be  undeniably  true.  But  it  has  been 
alleged  by  many  learned  men,  and  that  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  principal 
deities  of  all  nations  resembled  each  other 
extremely  in  their  essential  characters ;  and  if 
so,  their  receiving  the  same  names  could  not 
introduce  much  confusion  into  mythology, 
since  they  were  probably  derived  from  one 
common  source.  If  the  Thor  of  the  ancient 
Celts  was  the  same  in  dignity,  character,  and 
attributes,  with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  where  was  tho  impropriety  of  giving 
the  same  name  H 
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history  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  has  been  also  the  occasion  of 
innumerable  errors  in  the  writings  of  the  learned. 

No  war  nor  dis-  VIII.  One  thing  indeed,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears 
sensiona  occa-     yerv  remarkable,  is,  that  this  variety  of  relimons  and  of 

aioned    by    this         Z  -^i  j         i  ,.•'  .       °  . 

variety  of  reii-  gods  neither  produced  wars   nor  dissensions   among  the 
gions.  different  nations,   the   Egyptians   excepted.*      Nor    is   it 

perhaps  necessary  to  except  even  them,  since  their  wars  undertaken  for 
their  gods  cannot  be  looked  upon,  with  propriety,  as  wholly  of  a  religious 
nature.^  Each  nation  suffered  its  neighbours  to  follow  their  own  method 
of  worship,  to  adore  their  own  gods,  to  enjoy  their  own  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  discovered  no  sort  of  displeasure  2\^  their  diversity  of  sen- 
timents in  religious  matters.  There  is,  however,  little  wonderful  in  this 
spirit  of  mutual  toleration,  when  we  consider  that  they  all  looked  upon  the 
world  as  one  great  empire,  divided  into  various  provinces,  over  every  one 
of  which  a  certain  order  of  divinities  presided ;  and  that,  therefore,  none 
could  behold  with  contempt  the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force  strangers 
to  pay  homage  to  theirs.  The  Romans  exercised  this  toleration  in  the 
amplest  manner.  For  though .  they  would  not  allow  any  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  religions  that  were  publicly  professed  in  the  empire,  nor  any 
new  form  of  worship  to  be  openly  introduced ;  yet  they  granted  to  their 
citizens  a  full  liberty  of  observing,  in  private,  the  sacred  rites  of  other 
nations,  and  of  honouring  foreign  deities  (whose  worship  contained  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  laws  of  the  republic)  vrith  feasts, 
temples,  consecrated  groves,  and  such  like  testimonies  of  homage  and 
respect.'' 

Most  of  their  cods  ^^*  '^^  deities  of  almost  all  nations  were  either  ancient 
were  depaited  hcrocs,  rcuowned  for  noble  exploits  and  worthy  deeds,  or 
heroes.  kings  and  generals  who  had  founded  empires,  or  women 

become  illustrious  by  remarkable  actions  or  useful  inventions.  The  merit 
of  these  distinguished  and  eminent  persons,  contemplated  by  their  pos- 
terity with  an  enthusiastic  gratitude,  was  the  reason  of  their  being  exalted 
to  celestial  honours.  The  natural  world  furnished  another  kind  of  deities, 
that  were  added  to  these  by  some  nations.  And  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  shine  forth  with  a  lustre  superior  to  that  of  all  other  material  beings ; 
so  it  is  certain,  that  they  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  received  religious  homage  from  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world. ^ 


^  There  are  ingenious  things  to  be  found 
upon  this  fa<»d  in  the  Expositio  Mcnss  Isicte 
of  Pignorius,  p.  41. 

J  c:?*  The  religious  vara  of  the  j^yptians 
were  not  undertaken  to  compel  others  to  adopt 
their  worship,  bat  to  avenge  the  slaughter 
that  vras  made  of  their  gods,  viz.  crocodiles, 
&c.  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  They  were 
not  offended  at  their  neighbours  for  serving 
other  divinities,  but  could  not  bear  that  they 
should  put  theirs  to  death. 

'^  See  concerning  this  interesting  subject,  a 
very  curious  and  learned  treatise  of  the  famous 
Bynckershttck,  entitled  Dissertatio  de  Cultu 
Peregrinn  Rcligionis  apud  Romanos.  This  dis- 
sertation is  to  bo  found  in  the  Opuscula  of 
that  excellent  author,  which  were  published 
at  licydon  in  quarto,  in  the  year  1719. 

*  0:7'  The  ingenious  editor  of  the  Ruins  of 
Balbec  has  given  us,  in  the  preface  to  that 


noble  work,  a  very  curious  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  religious  worship  that  was  offered 
to  the  heavAily  bodies  by  the  Syrians  and  Ai-a- 
bians.  In  those  uncomfortable  deserts,  where 
the  day  presents  nothing  to  the  view,  but  tlie 
uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  prospect  of 
barren  sands ;  the  niffhi  discloses  a  most  de- 
lightful and  ma^ificent  spectacle,  and  appears 
arrayed  with  charms  of  the  most  attractive 
kind ;  for  the  most  part  unclouded  and  serene, 
it  exhibits  to  the  wondering  eye  the  host  of 
heaven^  in  all  their  amazing  variety  and  glory. 
In  the  view  of  this  stupendous  scene,  the 
transition  from  admiration  to  idolatry  was  too 
easy  to  uninstructed  minds;  and  a  people 
whose  climate  offered  no  beauties  to  contem- 
plate but  those  of  the  firmament,  would  natii- 
rally  look  thither  for  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  form  of  idolatry  in  Gitocc  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  Mr.  Wood 
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From  these  beings  of  a  nobler  kind,  idolatry  descended  into  an  enormous 
multiplication  of  inferior  powers ;  so  that  in  many  countries,  mountains, 
trees,  and  rivers,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  winds,  nay,  even  virtues, 
vicses,  and  diseases,  had  their  shrines  attended  by  devout  and  zealous 
worshippers." 

The  worship  paid  X.  These  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and  sacrifices 
to  these  deities—  ^f  yarious  kinds,  according  to  their  respective  nature  and 
offices."  The  rites  used  in  their  worship  were  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and 
frequently  cruel  and  obscene.  Most  nations  offered  animals,  and  some 
proceeded  to  the  enormity  of  human  sacrifices.  As  to  their  prayers,  they 
were  void  of  piety  and  sense,  both  with  respect  to  their  matter  and  their 
form.®  Pontiffs,  priests,  and  ministers,  distributed  into  several  classes, 
presided  in  this  strange  worship,  and  were  appointed  to  prevent  disorder 
in  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites.  This  order,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  distinguished  by  an  immediate  intercourse  and  friendship  with  the 
gods,  abused  their  authority  in  the  basest  manner,  to  deceive  an  ignorant 
and  wretched  people. 

Confined  to  suted  XI.  The  Tcligious  woTship  We  have  now  been  considering, 
times  and  places,  ^j^g  confined  to  Stated  times  and  places.  The  statues  and 
other  representations  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  the  temples,^  and  sup- 
posed to  be  animated'  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  For  the  votaries 
of  these  fictitious  deities,  however  destitute  they  might  be  of  reason  in 
other  respects,  avoided  carefully  the  imputation  of  worshipping  inanimate 
beings,  such  as  brass,  wood,  and  stone,  and  therefore  pretended  that  the 
divinity,  represented  by  the  statue,  was  really  present  in  it,  if  the  dedica- 
tion was  duly  and  properly  made.i 

XII.  But,  besides  ^the  public  worship  of  the  gods,  to 
which  all  without  exception  were  admitted,  there  were 
certain  religious  institutions  and  rites  celebrated  in  secret  by  the  Greeks 
and  several  eastern  nations,  to  which  a  very  small  number  were  allowed 
access.  These  were  commonly  called  mysteries;  and  the  persons  who 
desired  to  be  initiated  therein,  were  obliged  previously  to  exhibit  satis- 
factory proofs  of  their  fidelity  and  patience,  by  passing  through  various 
trials  and  ceremonies  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind.  The  secret  of  these 
institutions  was  kept  in  the  strictest  manner,  as  the  initiated  could  not 
reveal  any  thing  that  passed  in  them  without  exposing  their  lives  to  the 
most  imminent  danger ;'  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  at  this  time,  we  are 
so  little  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  and  the  real  design  of  these 
hidden  rites.     It  is,  however,  well  known  that)  in  some  of  those  mysteries, 


Mjsteries. 


iDgraiou»Iy  attributes  this  to  that  smiling  and 
variegated  scene  of  mountains,  valleys,  rivers, 
groves,  woods,  and  fountains,  which  tlio  trans- 
ported imagination,  in  the  midst  of  its  pleasing 
astonishment,  supposed  to  be  the  seats  of  in- 
visible deities.  See  a  further  account  of  this 
matter  in  the  elegant  work  above  mentioned. 

"  See  the  learned  work  of  J.  G.  Vossius, 
De  Idololatria. 

"  See  J.  Saubertns,  De  Sacrificiis  Vetcrum. 
Lag.  Bat.  1699. 

•*  See  M.  Drouerius  a  Niedeck,  Dc  Ado- 
rationibuB  Veteruni  Populonim,  ptintcd  at 
Utrecht,  In  8vo,  in  the  year  1711. 


P  v«'  Some  nations  were  without  temples, 
such  as  the  Persians,  Gauls,  Germans,  and 
Britons,  who  performed  their  religious  wor- 
ship in  the  open  nir,  or  in  the  shadowy  re- 
treats of  consecrated  groves. 

*»  See  Arnobiut  a<iv.  Gentcs,  lib.  vi.  p.  254, 
according  to  the  edition  of  Heraldus.  See 
also  Augustine  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap. 
xxxiii. ;  ftnd  the  Misopogon  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  p.  361,  according  to  the  edition  of 
Spanheim. 

'  See  Clarkson  on  the  Liturgies,  sect  iy. 
p.  3G ;  as  also  Meursius,  De  Mystcriis  EletK 
siniis. 
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many  things  were  transacted  that  were  contrary  both  to  real  modesty  and 
outward  decency.  And,  indeed,  from  the  whole  of  the  pagan  rites,  the 
intelligent  few  might  easily  learn,  that  the  divinities  generally  worshipped, 
were  rather  men  &mous  for  their  vices,  than  distinguished  by  virtues  and 
worthy  deeds." 

No  tendency  in  ^m*  It  is,  at  least,  Certain,  that  this  religion  had  not 
paganism  to  pro-  the  least  influence  towards  the  exciting  or  nourishing  solid 
mote  virtue.  ^^^  ^^^^  virtue  in  the  minds  of  men.  For  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  to  whom  public  homage  was  paid,  exhibited  to  their  worship- 
pers rather  examples  of  egregious  crimes,  than  of  useful  and  illustrious 
virtues.*  The  gods,  moreover,  were  esteemed  superior  to  men  in  power 
and  immortality ;  but,  in  every  thing  else,  they  were  considered  as  their 
equals.  The  priests  were  little  solicitous  to  animate  the  people  to  a 
virtuous  conduct,  either  by  their  precepts  or  their  example ;  nay,  they 
plainly  enough  declared  that  all  that  was  essential  to  the  true  worship  of 
the  gods,  was  contained  only  in  the  rites  and  institutions  which  the  people 
had  received  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors."  And  as  to  what  regarded 
the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice  after  this  present  life, 
the  general  notions  were  partly  uncertain,  partly  licentious,  and  often 
more  proper  to  administer  indulgence  to  vice,  than  encouragement  to 
virtue.  Hence,  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  looked  upon  this  whole  system  of  religion  as  a  just  object  of  ridicule 
and  contempt. 
^    ^.         ^  XIV.  The  consequences  of  this  wretched  theology  were 

On   the    contrary,  ,  ..  i.  i.-  i.  j*  j   -i.     ir 

It  promoted  cor-  a  universal  corruption  of  manners,  which  discovered  itself 
ruption  of  man-  j^  ^^le  impunity  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.'  Juvenal 
and  Persius  among  the  Latins,  and  Lucian  among  the 
Greeks,  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of  this  heavy  accusation.  It  is  also 
well  known,  that  no  public  law  prohibited  the  sports  of  the  gladiators,  the 
exercise  of  unnatural  lusts,  the  licentiousness  of  divorce,  the  custom  of 
exposing  infants,  and  of  procuring  abortions,  nor  the  frontless  atrocity  of 
consecrating  publicly  stews  and  brothels  to  certain  divinities.* 

XV.  Such  as  were  not  sunk  in  an  unaccountable  and 
the^pru^tMn'd^-  brutish  Stupidity,  perceived  the  deformity  of  these  religious 
lam?  **'  *****""  systems.     To  these  the  crafty  priests  addressed  two  con- 
siderations, to  prevent  their  incredulity,  and  to  dispel  their 
doubts.     The  first  was  drawn  from  the  miracles  and  prodigies  which  they 


•  See  Cicero,  DUput  Tuiculan.  lib.  iil 
cap.  ziii. 

'  Tbcro  is  a  Tcry  remarkable  passage  to 
this  purpose  in  the  Tristia  of  Ovid,  book  the 
second,  beginning  at  line  287. 

*'  Quia  locus  est  templis  augustior?  bnc  quo- 
que  Yitet, 

In  culpam  si  quae  est  ingeniosa  suam*. 
Cum  steterit  Jovia  sede :  Jovis  succurrot  in 
asde, 

Quam  mulUs  matres  fecerit  illo  Deus. 
Proxima  adoranti  Junonia  templa  subibit, 

Pellicibus,  multis  banc  doluiase  I>cam. 
Pallade  conapecta,  natum  do  crimine  virgo. 

Sustulerit  quare,  quanret  Ericthoainm.** 

■  See  Barbcynic^s  Preface  to  his  French 


tia&slation  of  PufFendorfs  Srstem  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations,  sect.  yi.  p.  21  of  the 
last  edition. 

*  The  corrupt  manners  of  those  who  lay  in 
the  darkness  of  idolatry  are  described  in  an 
ample  and  affecting  manner,  in  the  first  of 
Cyprian*6  epistles.  See  also  on  this  subject. 
Cornel.  Adami  Exercitatio  de  Mails  Ro- 
manonim  ante  Pncdicationem  Evangelii  Mort- 
bus.  This  is  the  fifth  discourse  of  a  collection 
published  by  that  learned  writer  at  Groningen, 
1712,  in  quarto. 

*  See  Dr.  John  Leland*s  excellent  account 
of  the  religious  sentiments,  moral  conduct, 
and  future  prospects  of  the  Pugtni,  in  his 
large  work  entitled,  The  Advantage  and  Ne- 
cessity of  the  Christian  Revektion. 
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pretended  were  daily  wrought  in,  the  temples,  before  the  statues  of  the 
goda  and  heroes  that  were  placed  there ;  and  the  second  was  deduced  from 
oracles  and  divination,  by  which  they  maintained  that  the  secrets  of 
futurity  were  unfolded  through  the  interposition  of  the  gods.  In  both 
these  points  the  cunning  of  the  priests  imposed  miserably  upon  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  ;  and  if  the  discerning  few  saw  the  cheat,  they  were 
obliged,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  safety,  to  laugh  with  caution,  since 
the  priests  were  ever  ready  to  accuse,  before  a  raging  and  superstitious 
multitude,  those  who  discovered  their  religious  frauds,  as  rebels  against 
the  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods. 

The  religion  of  the  XVI.  At  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth, 
Greeks  and  Ho-  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  arms,  had 
"*"*•  extended  itself  through  a  great  part  of  the  world.     This 

religion  must  be  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Grecian 
superstitions.^  In  some  things,  indeed,  it  differs  from  them;  for  the 
Romans,  beside^  the  institutions  which  Numa  and  others  had  invented 
with  political  views,  added  several  Italic  and  Hetrurian  fictions  to  the 
Grecian  fables,  and  gave  also  to  the  Egyptian  deities  a  place  among 
their  own.^ 

The  Romans  in-  XVII.  In  the  provinces  subjected  to  the  Roman  govem- 
wn'ritM  *****'  ment,  there  arose  a  new  kind  of  religion,  formed  by  a 
those  of  the  con-  mixture  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  conquered  nations  with 
queied  nations,    ^j^^g^  ^f  ^j^^  Romans.     These  nations,  who,  before  their 

subjection,  had  their  own  gods,  and  their  own  particular  religious  institu- 
tions, were  persuaded,  by  degrees,  to  admit  into  their  worship  a  great 
number  of  the  sacred  rites  and  customs  of  their  conquerors.  The  view  of 
the  Romans,  in  this  change,  was  not  only  to  confirm  their  authority  by 
the  powerful  aid  of  religion,  but  also  to  abolish  the  inhuman  rites  which 
were  performed  by  many  of  the  barbarous  nations  who  had  received  their 
yoke  ;  and  this  change  was  effected  partly  by  the  prudence  of  the  victors, 
partly  by  the  levity  of  the  vanquished,  and  by  their  ambition  to  please 
their  new  masters. 

^^  XVIII.  When,  from    the   sacred  rites   of  the   ancient 

gions'   different  Romans,  we  pass  to  a  review  of  the  other  religions  that 

frwmttat  of  the  prevailed  in    the   worid,   we   shall   find,   that   the    most 

remarkable  may  be  properly  divided  into  two  classes,  of 

which  the  one  will  comprehend  the  religious  systems  which  owed  their 

existence  to  political  views ;  and  the  other,  those  which  seem  to  have 

been  formed  for  military  purposes.     In  the  former  class  may  be  ranked 

the  religions  of  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  especially  of  the  Persians, 

Egyptians,  and  Indians,  which  appear  to  have  been  solely  calculated  for 

the  preservation  of  the  state,  the  supporting  of  the  royal  authority  and 

grandeur,  the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  and  the  advancement  of  civil 

virtues.     Under  the  militari/  class  may  be  comprehended  the  religious 

system  of  the  northern  nations ;  since  all  the  traditions  that  we  find  among 

the  Germans,  the  Bretons,  the  Celts,  and  the  Goths,  concerning  their 

divinities,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  excite  and  nourish  fortitude  and 

ferocity,  an  insensibility  of  danger,  and  a  contempt  of  life.     An  attentive 

inquiry  into   the  religions  of  these  respective  nations,  will  abundantly 

verify  what  is  here  asserted. 

*  See   Dionysius  Ilalicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  J  See  Petit  ad  Leges  Atticos,  lib.  i.  tit.  i. 

]ib.Tii.  cap.  Izxii.  ]k  460.  torn.  i.  edit.  Hudson.       p.  7 1 . 
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_  XIX.  None   of  these   nations,  indeed,  ever  arrived    at 

The  wiser  among  -  *.       •  i  i      i       •.  ■•  • 

the  heathent  sucli  an  cxcess  of  Universal  barbanty  and  ignorance,  as  not 
dy\w«'SpU*™*  to  have  some  discerning  men  among  them,  who  were 
sensible  of  the  extravagance  of  all  these  religions.  But  of 
these  sagacious  observers,  some  were  destitute  of  the  weight  and  authority 
that  were  necessary  to  remedy  these  overgrown  evils  ;  and  others  wanted 
the  will  to  exert  themselves  in  such  a  glorious  cause.  And  the  truth  is, 
none  of  them  had  wisdom  equal  to  such  a  solemn  and  arduous  enterprise. 
This  appears  manifestly  from  the  laborious,  but  useless  efforts  of  some 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  gainst  the  vulgar  superstitions. 
These  venerable  sages  delivered,  in  their  writings,  many  sublime  things 
concerning  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  men  ;  they 
disputed  with  sagacity  against  the  popular  religion  :  but  to  all  this  they 
added  such  chimerical  notions,  and  such  absurd  subtilties  of  their  own,  as 
may  serve  to  convince  us  that  it  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  not  to  man,  to 
reveal  the  truth  without  any  mixture  of  impyrity  or  error. 

XX.  About  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth, 
Twophy*  Vev«-  t^®'®  vfeie  two  kinds  of  philosophy  which  prevailed  among 
^VciS  t/'^bSSh*  '^®  civilised  nations.     One  was   the  philosophy   of  the 

Greeks,  adopted  also  by  the  Romans  ;  and  the  other,  that 
of  the  Orientals,  which  had  a  great  number  of  votaries  in  Persia,  Syria, 
Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  even  among  the  Jews.  The  former  was  distin- 
guished by  the  simple  title  of  philosophy.  The  latter  was  honoured  with 
the  more  pompous  appellation  of  science^  or  knowledge^*  since  those  who 
embraced  this  latter  sect  pretended  to  be  the  restorers  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which  was  lost  in  the  world.'  The  followers  of  both  these  systems, 
in  consequence  of  vehement  disputes  and  dissensions  about  several  points, 
subdivided  themselves  into  a  variety  of  sects.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  'ill  the  sects  of  the  oriental  philosophy  deduced  their  various 
tenets  from  ouo  i'undamental  principle,  which  they  held  in  common  ;  whereas 
the  Greeks  weic  much  divided  even  about  the  first  principles  of  science. 

As  we  shall  \\i\\c  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  oriental  philosophy, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Grecian 
sages,  and  shall  giVe  some  account  of  the  various  sects  into  which  they 
were  divided. 

XXI.  Among  the  Crrecian  sects,  there  were  some  which 
^dwi'*V»teiiM"    declared   openly  against  all   religion ;    and   others,  who, 

uubversive  of  aU  thougli  tbey  acknowledged  a  deity,  and  admitted   a  re- 
^**  ^*  ligion,  yet  cast  a  cloud  over  the  truth,  instead  of  exhibiting 

it  in  its  genuine  beauty  and  lustre. 

Of  the  former  kind  were  Xhe  Epicureans  and  Academics.  The  Epicu- 
reans maintained,  **  That  the  world  arose  from  chance ;  that  the  gods  (whose 
existence  they  did  not  dare  to  deny)  neither  did,  nor  could  extend  their 
providential  care  to  human  affairs  ;  that  the  soul  was  mortal :  that  plea^ 
sure^  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  end  of  man  ;  and  that  virtue  was 


■  <t>  TpwtTiQ  (gnosis)  in  the  Greek  signi- 
fieB  Bciencc,  or  knoTvledge,  and  from,  hence 
came  the  title  of  GnosUcs,  which  thifl  pre«ump- 
tuouB  sect  claimed  as  due  to  their  superior 
light  and  penetration  in  divine  things. 

*  St.  Paul  mentions  and  condemns  both 
these  kinds  of  philosophy ;  the  Greek,  in  tbo 
Epistle  to  the  Coloesiana,  ii.  8,  and  the  Orien- 


tal, or  Gnosis,  in  the  First  Episde  to  Timothy, 
vi.  20. 

^  tt^  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  pleasure 
has  produced  many  disputes  in  the  explication 
of  the  Epicurean  system.  If  by  pleasure  be 
undeiBtood  only  sensual  gratifications,  the  tenet 
here  advanced  is  indisputably  monstrous.  But 
if  it  be  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  and  extended 


L 
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neither  wortliy  of  esteem  nor  choice,  but  with  a  view  to  its  attainment." 
The  Academics  asserted  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  held  it 
uncertain,  "  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not ;  whether  the  soul  was  mor- 
tal or  immortal ;  whether  virtue  were  preferable  to  vice,  or  vice  to  virtue." 
These  two  sects,  though  they  struck  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion, 
were  the  most  numerous  of  all  others  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  were 
particularly  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich,  and  the  protection  of 
those  in  power.' 

Other*  corrupted  XXII.  We  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  that  there 
the  truth.  The  was  another  kind  of  philosophy,  in  which  religion  was  ad- 
Ari.totciian..  fitted,  but  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  deficient  by  the 
obscurity  it  cast  upon  truth.  Under  the  philosophers  of  this  class,  may  be 
reckoned  the  Platonists,  the  Stoics,  and  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  whose 
subtile  disputations  concerning  God,  religion,  and  the  social  duties,  were 
of  little  solid  use  to  mankind.  The  nature  of  God,  as  it  is  explained  by 
Aristotle,  is  something  like  the  principle  that  gives  motion  to  a  machine  ; 
it  is  a  nature  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  itself,  and  entirely  regardless 
of  human  affairs  ;  and  such  a  divinity,  who  differs  but  little  from  the  god 
of  Epicurus,  cannot  reasonably  be  the  object  either  of  love  or  fear.  With 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  concerning  the  human  soul,  it  is 
uncertain,  to  say  no  more,  whether  he  believed  its  immortality  or  not.** 
What  then  couM  be  expected  from  such  a  philosophy  ?  could  any  thing 
solid  and  satisfactory,  in  favour  of  piety  and  virtue,  be  hoped  for  from  a 
system  which  excluded  from  the  universe  a  divine  Providence,  and  in- 
sinuated the  mortality  of  the  human  soul  ? 

XXIII.  The  god  of  the  Stoics  has  somewhat  more 
majesty  than  the  divinity  of  Aristotle  ;  nor  is  he  represented 
by  those  philosophers  as  sitting  above  the  starry  heavens  in  a  supine  in- 
dolence, and  a  perfect  inattention  to  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  Yet  he 
is  described  as  a  corporeal  being,  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connec- 
tion, and  subject  to  the  determinations  of  an  immutable  fafe,  so  that  neither 
rewards  nor  punishments  can  properly  proceed  from  him.*  The  learned 
also  know  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  this  sect,  the  existence  of  the  soul  was 


to  intellectual  «nd  moral  objects;  in  wliat 
does  the  scheme  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to 
▼irtue,  differ  from  the  opinions  of  those  Chris- 
timn  philosophers,  who  maintain  that  self-love 
is  the  onlj  spring  of  all  human  affections  and 
actions  ? 

'  That  of  the  Epicureans  was,  however,  tlie 
most  numerous  of  the  two,  as  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  &c.,  lib. 
i.  cap.  vii. ;  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.  Disput.  Tusculan. 
lib.  ▼.  cap.  X.  Hence  the  complaint  which 
Juvenal  makes  in  his  xiiith  Satire,  of  the 
Atheitm  that  prevailed  at  Rome,  in  these  ex- 
eellent  words : 

*'  Snni  in  fortunae  qui  caubus  omnia  ponunt. 
At  nullo  credunt  mundum  rectore  moved, 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  ct  anni ; 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  qusscnmque  altaria  tan- 
gunt."* 

*  *>•  Sec  ihh  Notes  npon  Cudworth's  In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Universe,  which  Dr. 
Moshetm  subjoined  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
tlut  learned  work,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  500 ;  vol.  ii. 

VOL   I. 


p.  171.  See  also  upon  the  same  subject, 
Mourgue*8  Plan  Tlit^ologique  du  Pythagorisme, 
tom.  1.  p.  79. 

^  9^^  Thus  is  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  fiite 
generally  represented ;  but  not  more  gene- 
rally than  unjustly.  Their  futnm,  when 
carefully  and  attentively  examined,  seems  to 
have  signified  no  more  in  the  intention  of  the 
wisest  of  that  sect,  than  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment formed  originally  in  the  divine  mind,  a 
plan  all-wise  and  perfect ;  and  from  which,  of 
consequence,  the  Supreme  Being,  morally 
speaking,  can  never  deport.  So  that  when 
Jupiter  is  said  by  the  Stoics  to  be  snbject  to 
immutable  fate,  this  means  no  more  than  that 
ho  is  subject  to  the  wisdom  of  his  own  counsels, 
and  acts  ever  in  conformity  with  his  supremo 
perfections.  The  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  Seneca,  drown  from  the  5th  chapter  of 
his  book  De  ProviJentiA,  ii  sofBcient  to  con- 
firm the  explication  we  have  here  given  of  the 
Stoical  fate.  ^^  Ille  ipse  omnium  conditor  et 
rector  KCRiPHiT  quidem  pata,  scd  seqnitur. 
Semper  pa  ret,  scmel  jussit.'* 

c 
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confined  to  a  certain  period  of  time.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  these  tenets 
remove,  at  once,  the  strongest  motives  to  virtue,  and  the  most  powerful 
restraints  upon  vice ;  and,  therefore,  the  Stoical  system  may  be  considered 
as  a  body  of  specious  and  pompous  doctrine,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
•  body  without  nerves,  or  any  principles  of  consistence  and  vigour. 
The  Piatonid.  XXIV.  Plato  is  generally  looked  upon  as  superior  to  all 

the  other  philosophers  in  wisdom  :  and  this  eminent  rank 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  undeservedly  conferred  upon  him.  He  taught 
that  the  universe  was  governed  by  a  Being,  glorious  in  power  and  wisdom, 
and  possessed  of  a  perfect  liberty  and  independence.  He  extended  also  the 
views  of  mortals  beyond  the  grave,  and  showed  them,  in  futurity,  pro- 
spects adapted  to  excite  their  hopes,  and  to  work  upon  their  fears.  His 
doctrine,  however,  besides  the  weakness  of  the  foundations  on  which  it 
rests,  and  the  obscurity  with  which  it  is  often  expressed,  has  likewise 
many  other  considerable  defects.  It  represents  the  supreme  Creator  of 
the  world  as  destitute  of  many  perfections,'  and  confined  to  a  certain 
determinate  portion  of  space.  Its  decisions,  with  respect  to  the  soul,  and 
demons,  are. too  much  adapted  to  beget  and  nourish  superstition.  Nor 
will  the  moral  philosophy  of  Plato  appear  worthy  of  such  a  high  degree 
of  admiration,  if  we  attentively  examine  and  compare  together  its  various 
parts,  and  reduce  them  to  their  principles.' 

Eclectics.  XXV.  As,   then,   in   these   different   sects,   there   were 

many  things  maintained  that  were  highly  unreasonable 
and  absurd ;  and  as  a  contentious  spirit  of  opposition  and  dispute  prevailed 
among  them  all ;  certain  men  of  true  discernment,  and  of  moderate  charac- 
ters, were  of  opinion,  that  none  of  these  sects  were  to  be  adhered  to  in  all 
matters,  but  that  it  was  rather  wise  to  choose  and  extract  out  of  each  of 
them  such  tenets  and  doctrines  as  were  good  and  reasonable,  and  to 
abandon  and  reject  the  rest.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  form  of  philosophy 
in  Egypt,  and  principally  at  Alexandria,  which  was  called  the  Eclectic^ 
whose  founder,  according  to  some,  was  Potamon,  an  Alexandrian,  though 
this  opinion  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  It  appears  manifestly  from  the 
testimony  of  Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  himself  one  of  this  sect,  that  this 
philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alexandria,  when  our  Saviour 
was  upon  the  earth.  The  Eclectics  held  Plato  in  the  highest  esteem, 
though  they  made  no  scruple  to  join  with  his  doctrines  whatever  they 
thought  conformable  to  reason  in  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  the  other 
philosophers.^ 

The   ute  of  the       XXVI.  The  attentive  reader  will  easily  conclude,  from  the 

foregoing  chap-  short  view  that  we  have  here  given  of  the  miserable  state  of 

the  world  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  that  mankind,  in  this  period 

of  darkness  and  corruption,  stood  highly  in  need  of  some  divine  teacher 

to  convey  to  the  mind  true  and  certain  principles  of  religion  and  wisdom, 


'  ity*  This  accusatioQ  seems  to  be  carried 
too  &r  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  It  is  not  strictly 
true,  that  the  doctrine  of  Plato  represents  the 
Snprome  Being  as  destitnte  of  many  perfec- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  all  the  divine  per- 
fections are  frequently  acknowledged  by  that 
philosopher.  What  probably  gave  occasion  to 
this  animadversion  of  our  learned  author,  was 
the  erroneous  notion  of  Plato,  concerning  the 
invincible  malignity  and  corruption  of  matter, 
which  the  divico  power  had  not  been  sufficient 


to  reduce  entirely  to  order.  Though  this 
notion  is,  indeed,  injurious  to  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  censure  now  under  consideration. 

ff  There  is  an  ample  account  of  the  defects 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  in  a  work  entitled, 
Defense  des  P^rcs  accuses  de  Platonisme,  par 
Franc.  Baltus :  but  there  if  more  learning 
than  accuracy  in  that  performance. 

^  See  Godof.  Olearius,  Do  Philosophic 
Elclccticft,  Jac.  Brucker,  and  others. 
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and  to  recall  wandering  mortals  to  the  sublime  paths  of  piety  and  virtue. 
The  consideration  of  this  wretched  condition  of  mankind  will  be  also 
singularly  useful  to  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages, the  comforts,  and  the  support  which  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  so  proper  to  administer  in  every  state,  relation,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  life.  A  set  of  miserable  and  unthinking  creatures  treat  with 
negligence,  nay,  sometimes  with  contempt,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  not  con- 
sidering that  they  are  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  good  things  which  they  so 
ungrateiiilly  enjoy. 

CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING    THB    CIVIL    AND     RELIGIOUS    STATE    OP    THE    JEWISH     NATION 

AT    THE    BIRTH    OF    CHRIST. 

The  Jews  goTcrn-  ^'  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^®^®  ^^  ^°^  much  better  than  that 
ed  by  Herod  the  of  the  Other  nations  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  in 
^'•*'-  the  world.     They  were  governed  by  Herod,  who  was  him- 

self a  tributary  to  the  Roman  people.  This  prince  was  sumamcd  the 
Great,  (surely  from  no  other  circumstance  than  the  greatness  of  hid  vices,) 
and  his  government  was  a  yoke  of  the  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  kind. 
By  a  cruel,  suspicious,  and  overbearing  temper,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
aversion  of  all,  not  excepting  those  who  lived  upon  his  bounty.  By  a 
mad  luxury,  and  an  affectation  of  magnificence  far  above  his  fortune, 
together  with  the  most  profuse  and  immoderate  largesses,  he  exhausted 
the  treasures  of  that  miserable  nation.  Under  his  administration,  and  by 
his  means,  the  Roman  luxury  was  received  in  Palestine,  accompanied 
with  the  worst  vices  of  that  licentious  people.*  In  a  word,  Judea, 
governed  by  Herod,  groaned  under  all  that  corruption  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  auUiority  and  the.  exaihple  of  a  prince,  who,  though  a 
Jew  in  outward  profession,  was,  in  point  of  morals  and  practice,  a  con- 
temner of  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

The  etete  of  Jadea       ^^'  ^^^  ^^®  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  Romans  divided 
after  the  death  the  ffovemment  of  Palestine  between  his  sons.     In  this 
*"^*  division,  the  one  half  of  Judea  was  given  to  Archelaus, 

with  the  title  of  Exarch ;  and  the  other  was  divided  between  his  two 
brothers,  Antipas  and  Philip.  Archelaus  was  a  corrupt  and  wicked  prince, 
and  followed  the  example  of  his  father's  crimes  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  Jews,  grown  weary  of  his  iniquitous  administration,  laid  their  com- 
plaints and  grievances  before  Augustus,  who  delivered  them  from  their 
oppressor,  by  banishing  him  from  his  dominions,  about  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  kingdom  of  this  dethroned  prince  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  of  Syria,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Jews,  whose  heaviest 
calamities  were  owing  to  this  change,  and  whose  final  destruction  was  its 
undoubted  effect  in  £e  appointment  of  Providence. 
The  caiamitief  III.    However    severe    the    authority   was  which    the 

2e*  Jewish"  M^  Romans  exercised  over  the  Jews,  yet  it  did  not  extend  to 
tioD.  the  entire  suppression  of  all  their  civil  and  religious  pri- 

*  8ee  on  this  tcibject,  Ghriat.  Noldii  His-        deauz.  History  of  the  Jews;  Cellarius,  his 
toria  Idamsne,  which  is  annexed  to  Hayer-       Historia  Herodum,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
ramp*s  edition  of  Joaephas,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.        Academical  Dissertations,  p.  207 ;  and  abore 
See  also  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  torn.  i.        all,  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian. 
part  I.  p.  27.     Noris,  Cenotsph.  Ptsan. ;  Pri- 

c   2 
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vileges.  The  Jews  were,  in  some  measure,  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
and  they  were  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  the  religion  they  had  received 
from  the  glorious  founder  of  their  church  and  state.  The  administration 
of  religious  ceremonies  was  committed,  as  before,  to  the  high  priest,  and 
to  the  sanhedrim  ;  to  the  former  of  whom  the  order  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  was  in  the  usual  subordination  ;  and  the  form  of  outward  worship, 
except  in  a  very  few  points,  had  suffered  no  visible  change.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  inquietude  and  disp^ust,  the 
calamities  and  vexations,  which  this  unhappy  nation  suffered  from  the 
presence  of  the  Romans,  whom  their  religion  obliged  them  to  look  upon 
as  a  polluted  and  idolatrous  people,  and  in  a  more  particular  manner,  from 
the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  Praetors,  and  the  frauds  and  extortions  of 
the  Publicans.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  their  condition,  who  lived 
under  the  government  of  the  other  sons  of  Herod,  was  much  more  sup- 
portable than  the  state  of  those  who  were  immediately  subject  to  the 
Roman  jurisdiction. 

These  caiamitiei  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^*^»  bowcvcT,  from  the  Romans  alone  that 
Increased  by  the  the  calamities  of  this  miserable  people  proceeded.  Their 
of'theVewilhn"  own  rulers  multiplied  their  vexations,  and  hindered  them 
**®»-  from  enjoying  any  little  comforts  that  were  left  to   them 

by  the  Roman  magistrates.  The  leaders  of  the  people  and  the  chief 
priests  were,  according  to  the  account  of  Josephus,  profligate  wretches, 
who  had  purchased  their  places  by  bribes,  or  by  acts  of  iniquity,  and  who 
maintained  their  ill-acquired  authority  by  the  most  flagitious  and  abomi- 
nable crimes.  The  subordinate  and  inferior  members  were  infected  with 
the  corruption  of  the  head;  the  priests,  and  those  who  possessed  any 
shadow  of  authority,  were  become  dissolute  and  abandoned  to  the  highest 
degree ;  while  the  multitude,  set  on  by  these  corrupt  examples,  ran  head- 
long into  every  sort  of  iniquity,  and,  by  their  endless  seditions,  robberies, 
and  extortions,  armed  against  them  both  the  justice  of  God  and  the  ven- 
geance of  men. 

The  Jewish  reii-  V.  Two  religions  flourished  at  this  time  in  Palestine, 
rup°edamonrthe  ^^^•»  ^^®  Jewish  and  Samaritan,  whose  respective  followers 
multitude.  beheld  those  of  the  opposite  sect  with  the  utniost  aversion. 

The  Jewish  religion  stands  exposed  to  our  view  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  it  had  lost  much  of  its 
original  nature  and  of  its  primitive  aspect.  Errors  of  a  very  pernicious 
kind  had  infected  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  the  more  learned  part 
of  the  nation  were  divided  upon  points  of  the  highest  consequence.  All 
looked  for  a  deliverer,  but  not  for  such  a  one  as  God  had  promised.  In- 
stead of  a  ineek  and  spiritual  Saviour,  they  expected  a  formidable  and 
warlike  prince  to  break  off  their  chains,  and  set  them  at  liberty  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  All  regarded  the  w'hole  of  religion  as  consisting  in  the 
rites  appointed  by  Moses,  and  in  the  performance  of  some  external  acts  of 
duty  towards  the  Gentiles.  They  were  all  horribly  unanimous  in  exclud- 
ing from  the  hopes  of  eternal  life  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  odious  system,  they  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
rigour  and  inhumanity  when  any  occasion  was  offered  them.  And,  besides 
these  corrupt  and  vicious  principles,  there  prevailed  among  them  several 
absurd  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  the  divine  nature,  invisible 
powers,  magic,  &c.,  which  they  had  partly  brought  with  them  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  partly  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and 
Arabians  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood. 
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And  also  Bmoog  YI.  Religion  had  not  a  better  fate  among  the  learned 
iweSvJIedinto  ^^*^  among  the  multitude.  The  supercilious  doctors,  who 
▼arioiu  Mcto.  Taunted  their  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  their 
deep  science  in  spiritual  and  divine  things,  were  constantly  showing  their 
fallibility  and  their  ignorance  by  their  religious  differences,  and  were  divided 
into  a  great  variety  of  sects.  Of  these  sects  three  have  in  a  great  measure 
eclipsed  the  rest,  both  by  the  number  of  their  adherents,  and  also  by  the 
weight  and  authority  which  they  acquired.  These  were  the  Pharisees^  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.^  There  is  frequent  mention  made  of  the  two 
former  in  the  sacred  writings ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  doctrines 
of  the  latter  is  to  be  derived  from  Josephus,  Philo,  and  other  historians. 
These  three  illustrious  sects  agreed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  involved  in  endless 
disputes  upon  points  of  the  highest  importance,  and  about  matters  in 
which  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  directly  concerned  ;  and  their  contro* 
versies  could  not  but  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  rude  and  illiterate  mul- 
titude, as  every  one  must  easily  perceive. 

The  three  fainout  VII.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  some  of 
TidS  upra^wi-  ^^®  principal  matters  that  were  debated  among  these  famous 
out  poiau.  sects.     One  of  the  main  points  of  controversy  was,  Whether 

the  WRITTEN  LAW  aloue  was  of  divine  authority.  The  Pharisees  added 
to  this  law  another,  which  had  been  received  by  oral  tradition.  This  the 
Sadducees  and  Essenes  rejected  as  of  no  authority,  and  adhered  to  the 
unitten  law  as  the  only  divine  rule  of  obedience.  They  differed  also  in 
their  opinions  concerning  the  true  sense  of  the  law.  For  while  the  Phari- 
sees attributed  to  the  sacred  text  a  double  sense,  one  of  which  was  obvious, 
regarding  only  the  words^  and  another  mysterious,  relating  to  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  things  expressed,  and  while  the  Sadducees  maintained  that 
nothing  further  was  delivered  by  the  law  than  that  which  was  contained  in 
the  signification  of  the  words,  the  Essenes,  at  least  the  greatest  part  of 
that  sect,  entertained  an  opinion  different  from  both  of  the.^^e: — they 
asserted,  in  their  jargon,  that  the  words  of  the  law  were  absolutely  void  of 
all  power,  and  that  the  things  expressed  by  them  were  images  of  holy 
and  celestial  objects.  These,  litigious  subtilties  and  unintelligible  wratig- 
Hngs  about  the  nature  and  sense  of  the  divine  word  were  «ucceeded  by  a 
controversy  of  the  greatest  moment,  concerning  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  the  law,  particularly  with  respect  to  their  extent.  The  Pharisees 
were  of  opinion  that  these  rewards  and  punishments  extended  both  to  the 
soul  and  body,  and  that  their  duration  was  prolonged  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  transitory  state.  The  Sadducees  assigned  to  them  the  same  period 
that  concludes  this  mortal  life.  The  Essenes  differed  from  both,  and 
maintained  that  future  rewards,  and  punishments  extended  to  the  soul 
alone,  and  not  to  the  body,  which  they  considered  as  a  mass  of  malignant 
matter,  and  as  the  prison  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

Bat  exerdMd  reel-       VIII.  These  differences,  in  matters  of  such  vast  conse- 

towardrlSch**"  quence  between  the  three  famous  sects  above  mentioned, 

other.  produced  none  of  those  injurious  and    malignant    effects 

which  are  too  often  seen  to  arise  from  religious  controversies.     But  such 

as  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  these  times  will  not  be  so  far 

^  Besides  these  more  illustriouB  sects,  tbci-e  sacred  writers,  the  Gnulonilcs  by   Joscphun, 

were  several  of  inferior  note,  \\\\\c\i  prevailed  and  otliers  by  Rpipli:iiiiuB  and   Ilcgesippiis  in 

tmoug  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Cbrisrs  appear-  Kiiscbius ;  noV  is  it  rational  to  look  tipon  tht  so 

ance.     The  Hcrodians  ore  mentioned  by  the  sects  as  fictitious. 
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deceived  by  this  specious  appearance  of  moderation »  as  to  attribute  it  to 
noble  or  generous  principles.  They  will  look  through  the  fair  outside, 
and  see  that  their  mutual  fears  of  each  other  were  the  latent  reason  of  this 
apparent  charity  and  mutual  forbearance.  The  Sadducees  enjoyed  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  great.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  extremely  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  multitude.  And  hence  they 
were  both  secured  against  the  attempts  of  each  other,  and  lived  in  peace, 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  religious  sentiments.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans  contributed  also  to  the  maintenance  of  this  mutual 
toleration  and  tranquillity,  as  they  were  ever  ready  to  suppress  and  punish 
whatever  had  the  appearance  of  tumult  and  sedition.  We  may  add  to  all 
this,  that  the  Sadducean  principles  rendered  that  sect  naturally  averse  to 
all  sorts  of  altercation  and  tumult.  Libertinism  has  for  its  objects  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  chooses  rather  to  slumber  in  the  arms  of  a  fallacious 
security,  than  to  expose  itself  to  the  painful  activity  which  is  required  both 
in  the  search  and  in  the  defence  of  truth. 

£^^^„^,  IX.  The  Essenes  had  little  occasion  to'  quarrel  with  the 

other  sects,  as  they  dwelt  generally  in  a  rural  solitude,  fiir 
removed  from  the  view  and  commerce  of  men.  This  singular  sect,  which 
was  spread  abroad  through  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
maintained  that  religion  consisted  wholly  in  contemplation  and  silence. 
By  a  rigorous  abstinence  also,  and  a  variety  of  penitential  exercises  and 
mortifications,  which  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  £g3^tian6,* 
they  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  still  higher  degrees  of  perfection  in  virtue. 
There  prevailed,  however,  among  the  members  of  this  sect,  a  considerable 
difference  both  in  point  of  opinion  and  discipline.  Some  passed  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  employed  their  time  in  educating  and 
instructing  the  children  of  others.  Others  embraced  the  state  of  matri- 
mony, which  they  considered  as  lawful,  when  entered  into  with  the  sole 
design  of  propagating  the  species,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  lust. 
Those  of  the  Essenes  who  dwelt  in  Syria  held  the  possibility  of  appeasing 
the  Deity  by  sacrifices,  though  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Jews,  by  which,  however,  it  appears  that  tiiey  had  not  utterly  rejected 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But  those  who  wandered  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  were  of  very  different  sentiments ;  they  maintained  that 
no  offering  was  acceptable  to  God  but  that  of  a  serene  and  composed  mind, 
addicted  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things ;  and  it  is  manifest  from 
hence  that  they  looked  upon  the  law  of  Mosesi  as  an  allegorical  system  of 
spiritual  and  mysterious  truths,  and  renounced  in  its  explication  all  regard 
to  the  outward  letter.** 

The  Therapcute.        ^'  "^^^  Therapcutae,   of  whom  Philo  the   Jew  makes 

particular  mention  in  his  treatise  concerning  Contemplative 
Life,  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch  of  this  sect.  From  this  notion 
arose  the  division  of  the  EUsenes  into  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
former  of  these  were  wholly  devoted  to  contemplation,  and  are  the  same 
with  the  Therapeuta? ;  while  the  latter  employed  a  part  of  their  time  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  active  life,  Whetiier  this  division  be 
accurate  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
But  I  see  nothing  in  the  laws  or  manners  of  the  Therapeutse  that  should 


^  See   the   Anootationt  of  Uolatcuius   to  **  Soo  Moalieiiu^t  obienratioos  on  a  tmall 

Porpbyry^s  Xife  of  Pythagoras^  p.  11  of  ihe       treatise  of  the  learned  Cud  worth,  concerning 
edition  published  by  Kuster.  the  true  notion  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  p.  4. 
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lead  us  to  consider  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Essenes ;  nor  indeed  has 
Pliilo  asserted  any  such  thing.  There  may  have  been  surely  many  other 
fanatical  tribes  among  the  Jews,  besides  that  of  the  Essenes  ;  nor  should 
a  resemblance  of  principles  always  induce  us  to  make  a  coalition  of  sects. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Therapeutae  were  neither  Christians  nor 
Egyptians,  as  some  have  erroneously  imagined.  They  were  undoubtedly 
Jews :  nay,  they  gloried  in  that  title,  and  styled  themselves,  with  particu- 
lar affectation,  the  true  disciples  of  Moses,  though  their  manner  of  life 
was  equally  repugnant  to  the  institutions  of  that  great  lawgiver,  and  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason,  and  showed  them  to  be  a  tribe  of  melancholy  and 
wrong-headed  enthusiasts." 

The  moral  doctrine  XI.  None  of  these  sects  indeed  seemed  to  have  the 
of  these  •ect».  interests  of  real  and  true  piety  at  heart ;  nor  were  their 
principles  and  discipline  at  all  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  pure  and 
substantial  virtue.  The  Pharisees  courted  popular  applause  by  a  vain 
ostentation  of  pretended  sanctity,  and  an  austere  method  of  living,  while 
in  reality  they  were  strangers  to  true  holiness,  and  were  inwardly  defiled 
with  the  most  criminal  dispositions,  with  which  our  Saviour  frequently 
reproaches  them.  They  also  treated  with  more  veneration  the  command- 
ments and  traditions  of  men  than  the  sacred  precepts  and  laws  of  God.^ 
The  Sadducees,  by  denying  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
removed  at  once  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  and  the  most 
effectual  restraints  upon  vice,  and  thus  gave  new  vigour  to  every  sinful 
passion,  and  a  full  encouragement  to  the  indulgence  of  every  irregular 
desire.  As  to  the  Essenes,  they  were  a  fanatical  and  superstitious  tribe, 
who  placed  religion  in  a  certain  sort  of  seraphic  indolence,  and,  looking 
upon  piety  to  God  as  incompatible  with  any  social  attachment  to  men, 
dissolved,  by  this  pernicious  doctrine,  all  the  great  bonds  of  human  society. 
The  multitude  XII.  While  then  such  darkness,  such  errors,  and  dissen- 

•iiSon'and"cor-  sions  prevailed  among  those  who   assumed   the   character* 
ruptioD.  and  authority   of  persons  distinguished  by   their    superior 

sanctity  and  wisdom,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  totally  corrupt 
the  religion  and  morals  of  the  multitude  must  have  been.  They  were 
accordingly  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  God  and  of  divine 
things  ;  and  had  no  notion  of  any  other  way  of  rendering  themselves 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being  than  by  sacriffces,  washings,  and  the 
other  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  proceeded 
tha.(  dissolution  of  manners,  and  that  profligate  wickedness,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  during  Christ's  ministry  upon*  earth.  And  hence  the 
divine  Saviour  compares  that  people  to  a  flock  of  sheep  which  wandered 
without  a  shepherd ;  and  their  doctors  to  men  who,  though  deprived 
themselves  of  sight,  yet  pretended  to  show  the  way  to  others.* 
The  Cabbala  a  XIII.  To  all  these  corruptions  both  in  point  of  doctrine 

enonT  among"^  *"^  practice,  which  reigned  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
the  Jews.  Christ's  coming,  we  may  add  the  attachment  which  many 

of  them  discovered-  to  the  tenets  of  the  oriental  philosophy  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabbala,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  thence.  That  considerable  numbers  of  the  Jews 
had  imbibed  the  errors  of  this  fantastic  system,  appears  evidently,  both 

'  The  principal  writcn  who   have  given       his  Lux  Salutarii  Evangelii  Toto  Orbe  Ex- 
aceottnU  of  the  Therapeutae,  are  meniioued  by       oricns,  p.  5/). 
Jo.  Albert.  FabriciuB,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  '  Matt,  xxiii.  13,  14,  &c. 

»  Malt.  X.  G  ;  XV.  24,  -25.     John  ix.  39. 
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from  'the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  :^  and  it  is  also  certain  that  many  of  the  Gnostic  sects 
were  founded  by  Jews.  Those  among  that  degenerate  people,  who  adopted 
this  chimerical  philosophy,  must  have  differed  vastly  from  the  rest  in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Moses,  and  the  nature  and  ministry 
of  the  Messiah  ;  since  they  maintained,  that  the  Creator  of  this  world  was 
a  being  different  from  the  Supreme  God,  and  that  his  dominion  over  the 
.human  race  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Messiah.  Every  one  must  see 
that  this  enormous  system  was  fruitful  of  errors,  destructive  of  the  very 
foundations  of  Judaism. 

The  external  wor-  XIV.  If  any  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  less  disj- 
ruSed'  BiwTy  figured  and  corrupted  than  the  rest,  it  was,  certainly,  the 
vain  ritej  and  form  of  external  worship,  which  was  established  by  the 
tion*.  law  of  Moses.     And  yet  many  learned  men  have  observed 

that  a  great  variety  of  rites  were  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  temple, 
of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  institu- 
tion of  these  additional  ceremonies  was  manifestly  owing  to  those  changes 
and  revolutions,  which  rendered  the  Jews  more  conversant  with  the  nations 
round  about  them,  than  they  had  formerly  been.  For  when  they  saw  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  were  taken  with  several  of 
the  ceremonies  that  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Heathen  deities, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them  in  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and  add 
them  as  an  ornament  to  the  rites  w^hich  they  had  received  by  divine  ap- 
pointment. > 
Th*  .o„.n.  nt  .s.       XV.  But  whence  such  enormous  degrees   of  corruption 

The  causes  or  the    ..^  ^.  \'-tr-%     •%%•**  «.  * 

corruption  in  in  that  very  nation  which  uod  had,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
^^J^\^lt  separated  from  an  idolatrous  world  to  be  the  depository  of 
reigned  among  divine  truth  ?  Various  causes  may  be  assigned,  in  order  to 
t  e  ewf.  ^^^  ^  satisfactory  account  of  this  matter.     Firsts  It  is  cer- 

tain, that  the  ancestors  of  those  Jews,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, had  brought  from  Chaldea,  and  the  neighbouring  countries^  many 
extravagant  and  idle  fancies,  which  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  original 
founders  of  the  nation.^  The  conquest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  also  an  event,  from  which  we  may  date  a  new  accession  of  errors  to 
the  Jewish  system ;  since,  in  consequence  of  that  revolution,  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  Greeks  began  to  spread  themselves  among  the  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  Arabians,  and  likewise  among  the  Jews,  who,  before  ^at 
period,  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  letters  and  philosophy.  We  may 
further  rank  among  the  causes  that  contributed  to  corrupt  the  religion 
and  manners  of  the  Jews,  their  voyages  into  the  adjacent  countries,  espe- 
cially Egypt  and  Phenicia,  in  pursuit  of  wealth.  For,  with  the  treasures 
of  these  corrupt  and  superstitious  nations,  they  brought  home  also  their 
pernicious  errors,  and  their  idle  fictions,  which  were  imperceptibly  blended 
with  their  religious  system.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit,  in  this  enumeration, 
the  pestilential  influence  of  the  wicked  reigns  of  Herod  and  his  sons,  and 
the  enormous  instances  of  idolatry,  error,  and  licentiousness,  which  this 


^  Sc«  Joh.  Chr.  Wolf.  Biblioth.  Ebraica,  worship,  vol.  !i.  p.   1086,  edition  of  Cam- 

vol.  ii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  i.  sect.  iz.  p.  206.  bridge. 

^  Seo   tite  learned   work  of  Spencer,  De  J  Sec  Gale's  observations  on  Jamblicfaus, 

Txglbus  HebFBDoruui,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Dc  Mj  steriis  Egyptorum,  p.  206.     Joscpbiis 

Mliich  lie  treats  expressly   of  those   Hebrew  aekuowlcdgcs  the  sauio  thing  iu  his  Jcmith 

liics  whith  woic  bori-owcd  from  the  Gentile  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  vii.  sect.  2. 
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unhappy  people  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  in  the  religion  and  man- 
ners of  the  Roman  governors  and  soldiers,  which,  no  doubt,  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  their  national  superstition  and  corruption  of 
manners.  We  might  add  here  many  more  facts  and  circumstances,  to 
illustrate  further  the  matter  under  consideration ;  but  these  will  be  readily 
suggested  to  such  as  have  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  history 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Amidst  this  gene-  XVI.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  observation,  that  corrupted 
j»i  corruption,  as  the  Jcws  were  with  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the 
^jme^ohe  neighbouring  nations,  they  still  preserved  a  zealous  attach- 
found.  ment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  extremely  careful  that 

it  should  not  suffer  any  diminution  of  its  credit,  or  lose  any,  the  least  de- 
gree of  that  veneration,  that  was  due  to  its  divine  authority.  Hence 
Stfnagoffues  were  erected  throughout  the  province  of  Judea,  in  which  the 
people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship,  and  to  hear  their 
doctors  interpret  and  explain  the  holy  scriptures.  There  were,  besides,  in 
the  more  populous  towns,  public  schools,  in  which  learned  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  also 
in  other  branches  of  science.^  And  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  these 
institutions  contributed  to  maintain  the  law  in  its  primitive  authority,  and 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  abounding  iniquity. 

The  samaritana.        XVII.  The  Samaritans,  who  celebrated  divine  worship 

in  the  temple  that  was  built  on  Mount  Gerizim,  lay  uiider 
the  burden  of  the  same  evils  that  oppressed  the  Jews,  with  whom  they 
lived  in  the  bitterest  enmity,  and  were  also,  like  them,  highly  instru- 
mental in  increasing  their  own  calamities.  We  learn  from  the  most 
authentic  histories  of  those  times,  that  the  Samaritans  suffered  as  much  as 
the  Jews,  from  troubles  and  divisions  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  factious 
spirits,  though  their  religious  sects  were  yet  less  numerous  than  those  of 
the  latter.  Their  religion,  also,  was  much  more  corrupted  than  that  of 
the  Jews,  as  Christ  himself  declares  in  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria ;  though  it  appears,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  notions  con- 
cerning the  offices  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah,  were  much  more  just  and 
conformable  to  truth  than  those  which  were  entertained  at  Jerusalem .» 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  Samaritans  mixed  the  profane  errors 
of  the  Gentiles  with  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  and  were  exces- 
sively corrupted  by  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  Pagan  nations.™ 
The  «fate  of  the  XVIII.  The  Jews  multiplied  so  prodigiously,  that  the 
jewf  out  of  Pb-  narrow  bounds  of  Palestine  were  no  longer  sufficient  to 
^    **  contain   them.      They  poured,  therefore,  their  increasing 

^  See  Camp.Vitringa,  De  Synagogft  Vetera, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  ▼.  p.  667,  and  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  p. 
13.3,  irii.  p.  156. 

'  (O'  Christ  iuBinuatefl  on  tho  contrary,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  Uie  superiority  of  the 
Jewish  worship  to  that  of  the  Samaritans, 
John  iT.  22.  See  also,  on  this  head,  2  Kings 
XTii.  29.  The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Mosheim 
refers,  as  a  proof  that  tho  Samaritans  had 
justcr  notions  of  the  Messiah  than  the  Jews, 
is  Iho  25th  verse  of  the  chapter  of  St.  John 
already  cited,  where  tho  woman  of  Samaria 
says  to  Jesns,  **  I  know  that  Messiah  cometh, 
which  is  called  Christ ;  when  he  is  come,  ho 
will   (cU  us  all    things."     But  this  passage 


seems  much  too  vague  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  learned  historian.  Besides,  the 
confession  of  one  person,  who  may  possibly 
have  had  some  singular  and  extraordinary 
advantages,  is  not  a  proof  that  the  nation  in 
gencr:d  entertained  the  same  sentiments, 
especially  since  we  know  that  tho  Samaritana 
had  corrupted  the  service  of  God  by  a  profane 
mixture  of  the  grossest  idohitrics. 

™  Those  who  desire  an  exact  account  of 
the  principal  authors  that  have  written  con- 
cerning the  Samaritans,  will  find  it  in  the 
learned  work  of  Jo.  Goltlob  Carpzovius,  en- 
tille<1,  Critica  8.  Vet.  Tcstam.  part  11.  cap.  iv. 
p.  595. 
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numbers  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  that  with  such  rapidity, 
ihat,  at  the  time  of  Christ*8  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  the 
empire  where  they  were  not  found  carrying  on  commerce,  and  exercising 
other  lucrative  arts.  They  were  maintained,  in  foreign  countries,  against 
injurious  treatment  and  violence,  by  the  special  edicts  and  protection  of 
the  magistrates ;°  and  this,  indeed,  was  absolutely  necessary,  since,  in 
most  places,  the  remarkable  difference  of  their  religion  and  manners,  from 
those  of  the  other  nations,  exposed  them  to  the  hatred  and  indignation  of 
the  ignorant  and  bigoted  multitude.  All  this  appears  to  have  been  most 
singularly  and  wisely  directed  by  the  adorable  hand  of  an  interposing  Pro- 
vidence, to  the  end  that  this  people,  which  was  the  sole  depository  of  the 
true  religion,. and  of  the  knowledge  of  o.ne  Supreme  God,  being  spread 
abroad  through  the  whole  earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example, 
a  reproach  to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check  it,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  yet  fuller  discovery  of  divine  truth,  which 
was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the  ministry  and  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING    THE    LIFE    AND    ACTIONS    OF    JESUS   CHRIST. 

f».-K',.».  ,nu  '  *        !•  The  errors  and  disorders  that  we  have  now  been  con- 

sidermg,  required  something  far  above  human  wisdom  and 
power  to  dispel  and  remove  them,  and  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miser- 
able state  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  them.  Therefore,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  Son  of  God  descended 
upon  earth,  and  taking  upon  him  the  human  nature,  appeared  to  men 
under  the  sublime  characters  of  an  infallible  teacher,  an  all-sufficient  medi- 
ator, and  a  spiritual  and  immortal  king.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  land  of  Palestine.  The  year  in  which  it  happened  has  not 
hitherto  been  fixed  with  certainty,  notwithstanding  the  deep  and  labo- 
rious researches  of  the  learned  on  that  matter.  There  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing in  this,  when  we  consider  that  the  first  Christians  laboured  under  the 
same  difficulties,  and  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  concerning  the  time 
of  Christ's  birth. ■  That  which  appears  most  probable  is,  that  it  happened 
about  a  year  and  six  months  before  the  death  of  Herod,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  748  or  749.**  The  uncertainty,  however,  of  this  point  is  of  no  sort 
of  consequence.  We  know  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  shone  upon 
the  world.  And  though  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  period  in  which  he 
arose,  this  will  not  hinder  us  from  enjoying  the  direction  and  influence  of 
his  vital  and  salutary  beams. 

The  accoants given       II.  Four  inspired  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us 

S5[fancy*and"hif  *^  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  men- 

yo«ith.  tion  particularly  his  birth,  his  lineage,  his  family,  and  his 

parents ;    but  they  say  very  little  concerning  his  infancy  and  his  earlier 

—         ■  — ■  - -  -  ~" 

°  S«e  the  account,  published  at  Leyden,  *  The  learned  John  Albert  Fabriciut  has 

1712,  by  James  Gronovius,  of  the  Roman  and  collected  all  the  opinions  of  the  learned  con* 

Asiatic  edicts  in  fi&vour  of  the  Jews,  allowing  ceming  the  yoor  of  Chrises  birth,   in    bis 

them  the  free  and  secure  exercise  of  their  Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  cap.  vii.  sect.  is.    p. 

religion,  throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  Losscr  1  U7« 

Asia.  ^  Matt.  ii.  2,  &c. ;  John  i.  22,  &c. 
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youth.  Not  long  after  his  hirth,  he  was  conducted  hy  his  parents  into 
Egypt,  that  he  might  be  there  out  of  reach  of  Herod's  cruelty/  When 
he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  he  disputed  in  the  temple  with  the  most 
learned  of  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  the  subUme  truths  of  religion. 
And  the  rest  of  his  life,  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  was  spent  in 
the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition,  and  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  filial 
obedience.*^  This  is  all  that  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  permitted  us  to 
know  with  certainty  of  Christ  before  he  entered  upon  his  public  ministry ; 
nor  is  the  story  of  his  having  followed  the  trade  of  his  adopted  father 
Joseph  built  upon  any  sure  foundation.  There  have  been,  indeed,  several 
writers,  who,  either  throngh  the  levity  of  a  wanton  imagination,  or  with  a 
design  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  have  invented  a  series 
of  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  fables,  in  order  to  give  an  account 
of  this  obscure  part  of  our  Saviour's  life.* 

John  the  foreran-       ^^^*  ^^^^^  began  his  public  ministry  in  the  thirtieth 
ner  of  the  Met-  year  of  his  age ;  and  to  render  it  more  solemn  and  affecting 
*  to  the  Jews,  a  man,  whose  name  was  John,  the  son  of  a 

Jewish  priest,  a  person  of  great  gravity  also,  and  much  respected  on 
account  of  the  austere  dignity  of  his  life  and  manners,  was  commanded  by 
God  to  proclaim  to  the  people  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that  had  been 
promised  to  their  fathers.  This  extraordinary  man  called  himself  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  Filled  with  a  holy  zeal  and  a  divine  fervour, 
he  cried  aloud  to  the  Jewish  nation  to  depart  from  their  transgressions, 
and  to  purify  their  hearts,  that  they  might  thus  partake  of  the  blessings 
which  the  Son  of  God  was  now  come  to  offer  to  the  world.  The  exhort- 
ations of  this  respectable  messenger  were  not  without  effect ;  and  those 
who,  moved  by  his  solemn  admonitions,  had  formed  the  resolution  of  cor- 
recting their  evil  dispositions  and  amending  their  lives,  were  initiated  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  by  the  ceremony  of  immersion,  or  baptism.' 
Christ  himself,  before  he  began  his  ministry,  desired  to  be  solemnly  bap- 
tized by  John  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  he  might  not,  in  any  point, 
neglect  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  Jewish  law. 

Th'iif  f  C'hriit  ^^*  ^^  ^*  ^^^  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  particular 
*  detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  Christians 
must  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  them.  They  must  know  that, 
during  the  space  of  three  years,  and  amidst  the  deepest  trials  of  affliction 
and  distress,  he  instructed  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  will  and  counsels  of 
the  Most  High,  and  omitted  nothing,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  that 
could  contribute  either  to  gain  the  multitude  or  to  charm  the  wise. 
Every  one  knows  that  his  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  the  most  perfect 
sanctity,  and  the  purest  and  most  active  virtue ;  not  only  without  spot, 
but  also  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  And  it  is  also  well  known,  that 
by  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous  kind,  and  not  more  stupendous  than 
salutary  and  beneficent,  he  displayed  to  the  universe  the  truth  of  that 
religion  which  he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demonstrated  the 
reality  of  his  divine  commission  in  the  most  illustrious  manner. 
«-       ,  ,,        ,      y.  As  this  divine  reliirion  was  to  be  propagated  to  the 

The     election     of      ,  ,         -     ,  S       .  *     '^     .1     ,    ^1    •  . 

the  apostles,  and  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  it  was  necessary  that  Chnst 

o^^^^^teventy  gj^ould  choose  a  Certain  number  of  persons  to  accompany 

him  constantly  through  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry  ; 

«  MatU  ii.  13.  ^  Luke  ii.  51,  52.  romantic  triflen,  in  liis  Codeix  Apocryphus, 

*  See  the  account  which  the  above- men-       N.  T.  torn.  1. 
tioned  Albert  Fabriciut  haa  given  of  tbecc  '  Matt,  iii.  6.    John  i  2*2. 
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that  thus  they  might  be  faithful  and  respectable  witnesses  of  the  sanctity 
of  his  life,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  miracles,  to  the  remotest  nations  ;  and 
also  transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  a  genuine  account  of  his  sublime 
doctrines,  and  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  There- 
fore Jesus  chose,  out  of  the  multitude  that  attended  his  discourses,  twelve 
persons,  whom  he  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  name  of  Apostles,  These 
men  were  illiterate,  poor,  and  of  mean  extraction,  and  such  alone  were 
truly  proper  to  answer  the  views  of  the  divine  Saviour.  He  avoided 
making  use  of  the  ministry  of  persons  endowed  with  the  advantages  of 
fortune  and  birth,  or  enriched  with  the  treasures  of  eloquence  and  learning, 
lest  the  fruits  of  this  embassy,  and  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  should  be 
attributed  to  human  and  natural  causes.'  These  apostles  were  sent  but 
once  to  preach  to  the  Jews  during  the  life  of  Christ.'*  He  chose  to  keep 
them  about  his  own  person,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  That  the  multitude,  however,  might  not  be 
destitute  of  teachers  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
Christ  appointed  seventy  disciples  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  life  eternal 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Judea.* 
-„^    ,.  ^         VI,  The  researches  of  the  learned  have  been  employed 

Why  the  number  _,  ,  *./-,i.i/».  i  i*i.*^i 

of  the  apoeties  to  find  out  the  reasou  of  Chnst  s  fixmg  the  number  of  the 

iweive^and  that  ^postles  to  twelve,  and   that  of  the  disciples  to  seventy, 

of  the'  disciples  and  various  conjectures  have  been  applied  to  the  solution 

oaeventy.  ^^  ^^^j^  question.     But  since  it  is  manifest,  from  the  words 

of  our  Saviour  himself,^   that  he   intended   the  number  of  the  twelve 

apostles  as  an  allusion  to  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  it  can  scarcely  be 

doubted  that  be  was  willing  to  insinuate,  by  this  appointment,  that  he 

was  the  supreme  lord  and  high  priest  of  these  twelve  tribes,  into  which 

the  Jewish  nation  was  divided.     And  as  the  number  of  disciples  answers 

evidently  to  that  of  the  senators,  of  whom  the  council  of  the  people,  or 

the  sanhedrim,  was  composed,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in  the 

conjecture  of  those  who  think  that  Christ,  by  the  choice  of  the  seventy, 

designed  to  admonish  the  Jews  that  the  authority  of  their  sanhedrim  was 

now  at  an  end,  and  that  all  power,  with  respect  to  religious  matters,  was 

vested  in  him  alone. 

chrisfa  fame  «x-  ^H'  The  ministry  of  the  divine  Saviour  was  confined 
tend*  beyond  to  the  Jews ;  nor,  while  he  remained  upon  earth,  did  he 
permit  his  apostles  or  disciples  to  extend  their  labours 
beyond  this  distinguished  nation.^  At  the  same  time,  if  we  consider  the 
illustrious  acts  of  mercy  and  omnipotence  that  were  performed  by  Christ, 
it  will  be  natural  to  conclude  that  his  fame  must  have  been  very  soon 
spread  abroad  in  other  countries.  We  learn  from  writers  of  no  smdi  note, 
that  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  being  seized  with  a  severe  and  dangerous 
illness,  wrote  to  our  blessed  Lord  to  implore  his  assistance;  and  that  Jesus 
not  only  sent  him  a  gracious  answer,  but  also  accompanied  it  with  his 
picture,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  for  that  pious  prince.*  These  letters  are 
still  extant.  But  they  are  justly  looked  upon  as  fictitious  by  most  writers, 
who  also  go  yet  farther,  and  treat  the  whole  story  of  Abgarus  as  entirely 
fabulous,  and  unworthy  of  credit."     I  will  not  pretend  to  assert  the 

»  1  Cor.  i.  21.  •»  Matt,  x,  7.  Jo.  Albert  Fftbric.  Codox  Apocrvphus  N.  T. 

*  Luke  X.  1.  loixi.  i.  p.  317. 

J  Matt.  xix.  28.     Luke  xxii.  30.  "  ike  Sasnagc,  Histoire  dcs  Juift,  vol.  t. 

k  Malt.  X.  5,  6 ;  xv.  24.  cap.  xviii.   p.  600.     As  also  Thcoph.  Sigf. 

Eufecb.  Ilist.  Jbiccl.  lib.  1,  cap.  xiii.  p.  21.  Bayerus,  Uistoria  Edcsscna  et  Osroena,  lib. 
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genuineness  of  these  letters,  but  I  see  no  reason  of  sufficient  weight  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
occasion  to  them.° 

The  neetn  of  VIII.  A  great  number  of  the  Jews,  struck  with  those 
chrUfi  ministry.  iHustrious  marks  of  a  divine  authority  and  power,  that 
shone  forth  in  the  ministry  and  actions  of  Christ,  regarded  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  true  Messiah.  The  rulers  of  the  people,  and  more 
especially  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  whose  licentiousness  and 
hypocrisy  he  censured  with  a  noble  and  generous  freedom,  laboured  with 
success,  by  the  help  of  their  passions,  to  extinguish  in  their  breasts  the 
conviction  of  his  celestial  mission  ;  or,  at  least,  to  suppress  the  effects  it 
was  adapted  to  produce  upon  their  conduct.  Fearing  also  lest  the  ministry 
of  Christ  should  tend  to  diminish  their  credit,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  impious  abuse  of  their  authority  in 
religious  matters ;  they  laid  snares  for  his  life,  which,  for  a  considerable 
time,  were  without  effect.  They  succeeded,  at  length,  by  the  infernal 
treason  of  an  apostate  disciple,  by  the  treachery  of  Judas,  who  discovered 
the  retreat  which  his  divine  Master  had  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  medi- 
tation and  repose,  and  thus  delivered  him  into  the  merciless  hands  of  a 
brutal  soldiery. 

IX.  In  consequence  of  this,  Jqsus  was  first  brought 
before  the  Jewish  high  priest  and  sanhedrim,  before  whom 
he  was  accused  of  having  violated  the  law,  and  blasphemed  the  majesty  of 
God.  Dragged  from  thence  to  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  praetor, 
he  was  there  charged  with  seditious  enterprises,  and  with  treason  against 
Csesar.  Both  these  accusations  were  so  evidently  false,  and  destitute 
even  of  every  appearance  of  trath,  that  they  must  have  been  rejected  by 
any  judge,  who  acted  upon  the  principles  of  common  equity.  But  the 
clsunours  of  an  enraged  populace,  set  on  by  the  impious  instigations  of 
their  priests  and  rulers,  intimidated  Pilate,  and  engaged  him,  though  with 
the  utmost  reluctance,  and  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
to  pronounce  a  capital  sentence  against  Christ.  The  divine  Saviour 
behaved  with  inexpressible  dignity  under  this  heavy  trial.  As  the  end  of 
his  mission  was  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men,  so  when  all  things 
were  ready,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  work  of  his  glorious  ministry, 
he  placidly  submitted  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  and,  with  a  serene  s^nd 
voluntary  resignation,  committed  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father. 


Death  of  Christ. 


iii,  p.  104.  Jos.  Simon  AasemanDS^  Biblioth. 
Oriental.  Clement.  Vaticaoae,  torn.  i.  p.  554. 
■  ty  There  is  no  aathor  who  has  discussed 
this  question  (concerning  the  antbenticity  of 
the  letters  of  Christ  and  Abgams,  and  the 
truth  of  the  whole  story)  with  such  learning 
and  judgment,  as  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  in  the 
aecond  rolnme  of  his  excellent  work,  entitled, 
A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
Notwitbstandingtheopinionsofsuchcelebrated 
names,  as  Parker,  Cave,  and  Grabe,  in  favour 
of  these  letters,  and  the  history  to  which  they 
relate,  Mr.  Jones  has  offered  reasons  to  prove 
the  whole  fictitious,  which  seem  unanswerable, 
independent  of  the  authorities  of  Rivet, 
Chemnitius,  Wslther,  Simon,  Dupin,  Wake, 
Spanheim,  Fahricius,  and  Le  Clerc,  which  he 
opposes  to  the  three  above  mentioned.     It  is 


remarkable  that  this  story  is  not  mentioned 
hy  any  writer  before  Eusehius ;  that  it  is  but 
little  taken  notice  of  by  succeeding  writers  ; 
that  the  whole  afl^ir  was  unknown  to  Christ*s 
apostles,  and  to  the  Christians  their  contem- 
poraries, «s  is  manifest  frgm  early  disputes 
about  the  method  of  receiving  gentile  converts 
into  the  church,  which  this  story,  had  it  been 
true,  must  have  entirely  decided.  As  to  the 
letters,  no  douht  can  be  made  of  their 
spnriousness;  since,  if  Christ  had  written  a 
letter  to  Abgarus,  it  would  have  been  a  part  of 
sacred  Scripture,  and  would  have  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament See  Lardner*s  Collection  of  Ancient 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  p. 
297,  &c.  It  must  be  observed  in  behalf  of 
Eusehius,  that  he  relates  this  story  as  drawn 
from  the  archives  of  Edessa. 
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His  retumction  ^*  '^^^  JcBus  had  remained  three  days  in  the  sepulchre, 

he  resumed  that  life  which  he  had  voluntarily  laid  down ; 
and,  rising  from  the  dead,  declared  to  the  universe,  hy  that  triumphant 
act,  that  the  divine  justice  was  satisfied,  and  the  paths  of  salvation  and 
immortality  rendered  accessible  to  the  human  race.  He  conversed  with 
his  disciples  during  forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  and  employed  that 
time  in  instructing  them  more  fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom. 
Many  wise  and  important  reasons  prevented  his  showing  himself 
puhlicly  at  Jerusalem,  to  confound  the  malignity  and  unbelief  of  his 
enemies.  He  contented  himself  with  manifesting  the  certainty  of  his 
glorious  resurrection  to  a  sufficient  number  of  faithful  and  credible  wit^ 
nesses  ;  foreseeing,  perhaps,  that  if  he  appeared  in  public,  those  malicious 
unbelievers,  who  had  formerly  attributed  his  miracles  to  the  power  of 
magic,  would  now  represent  his  resurrection,  as  a  phantom  or  vision, 
produced  by  the  influence  of  infernal  powers.  After  having  remained  upon 
earth,  during  the  space  of  time  above  mentioned,  and  given  to  his  disciples 
a  divine  commission  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  and  immort^ity 
to  the  human  race,  he  ascended  into  heaven,  in  their  presence,  and  resumed 
the  enjoyment  of  that  glory  which  he  was  possessed  of  before  the  worlds 
were  created. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING    THE    PROSPEROUS   EVENTS   THAT   HAPPENED   TO    THE 

CHURCH    DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

The  Apoitiei  filled       I*  J£sus,  being  Rsccnded  into  heaven,  soon  showed  his 
Giiost-?*    **®*y  afflicted  disciples,  that,  tliough  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  he 

was  still  their  omnipotent  protector,  and  their  benevolent 
guide.  About  fifty  days  after  his  departure  from  them,  he  gave  them 
the  first  proof  of  that  majesty  and  power  to  which  he  was  exalted,  by  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them-  according  to  his  promise.'  The 
consequences  of  this  grand  event  were  surprising  and  glorious,  infinitely 
honourable  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  divine  mission  of  its  tri- 
umphant author.  For  no  sooner  had  the  apostles  received  this  precious 
gift,  this  celestial  guide,  than  their  ignorance  was  turned  into  light,  their 
doubts  into  certainty,  their  fears  into  a  firm  and  invincible  fortitude,  and 
their  former  backwardness  into  an  ardent  and  inextinguishable  zeal,  which 
led  them  to  undertake  their  sacred  office  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  and 
alacrity  of  mind.  This  marvellous  event  was  attended  with  a  variety  of 
gifts,  particularly  the  gift  of  tongues,  so  indispensably  necessary  to  qualify 
the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  different  nations.  These  holy 
apostles  were  also  filled  with  a  perfect  persuasion,  founded  on  Christ's 
express  promise,  that  the  divine  presence  would  perpetually  accompany 
them,  and  show  itself  by  miraculous  interpositions,  as  often  as  the  success 
of  their  ministry  should  render  this  necessary. 

Preach,  the  Goepei       I^'  Relying  upon  these  celestial  succours,  the  apostles 
fl"*  *o  *^  J«^»  began   their  glorious  ministry,  by  preaching   the  gospel, 

according  to  Christ's  positive  command,  first  to  the  Jews, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  bring  that  deluded  people  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

■  Acts  ii.  1,  &c. 
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truth.**  Nor  were  their  lahours  unsuccessful,  since,  in  a  very  short  time 
many  thousands  were  converted  by  the  influence  of  their  ministry,  to  the 
Christian  faith.^  From  the  Jews  they  passed  to  the  Samaritans,  to 
whom  they  preached  with  such  efRcacy,  that  great  numbers  of  that  nation 
acknowledged  the  Messiah.**  And  after  that  they  had  exercised  their 
ministry  during  several  years  at  Jerusalem,  and  brought  to  a  sufficient 
degree  of  consistence  and  maturity  the  Christian  churches  which  were 
founded  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries,  they  extended  their  views 
further,  carried  the  divine  lamp  of  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  saw  their  labours  crowned  almost  every  where,  with  the  most 
abundant  fruits. 
The  election  of  a       III*  No  sooner  was  Christ  exalted  on  high,  than  the 

new  apostle.  apostles  determined  to  render  their  number  complete,  as  it 
had  been  fixed  by  their  divine  Master,  and  accordingly  to  choose,  in  the 
place  of  Judas,  who  had  desperately  perished  by  his  own  hands,  a  man 
endowed  with  such  degrees  of  sanctity  and  wisdom,  as  were  necessary  in 
a  station  of  such  vast  importance.  Having  therefore  gathered  together 
the  small  assembly  of  Christians  which  had  then  been  formed  at  Jerusa- 
lem, two  men,  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  faith,  were  proposed  as  the 
most  worthy  to  stand  candidates  for  this  sacred  office.  These  men  were 
Matthias  and  Barnabas,  the  former  of  whom  was,  either  by  lot,  (which  is 
the  most  general  opinion,)  or  by  a  plurality  of  voices  of  the  assembly  there 
present,  chosen  to  the  dignity  of  an  apostle.« 
pani  caRed  to  be       IV.  All  these  apostles  Were  men  without  education,  and 

an  apoatie.  absolutely  ignorant  of  letters  and  philosophy  ;  and  yet  in 

the  infancy  of  the  Christian  church,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be, 
at  least,  some  one  defender  of  the  gospel,  who,  versed  in  the  learned  arts, 
might  be  able  to  combat  the  Jewish  doctors  and  the  pagan  philosophers 
with  their  own  arms.  For  this  purpose,  Jesus  himself,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary voice  from  heaven,  called  to  his  service  a  thirteenth  apostle,  whose 
name  was  Saul,  (afterwards  Paul,)  and  whose  acquaintance  both  with 
Jewish  and  Grecian  learning  was  very  considerable.'  This  extraordinary 
man,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  virulent  enemies  of  the  Christians, 
became  their  most  glorious  and  triumphant  defender.  Independent  of  the 
miraculous  gifts  with  which  he  was  enriched,  he  was  naturally  possessed 
of  an  invincible  courage,  an  amazing  force  of  genius,  and  a  spirit  of 
patience  which  no  fatigue  could  overcome,  and  which  no  sufferings  or  trials 
€M>uld  exhaust.  To  these  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  under  the  divine  ap- 
pointment, owed  a  considerable  part  of  its  rapid  progress  and  surprising 
success,  as  the  Acts  of  (he  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  abun- 
dantly testify. 
The    chnroh    of      V.  The  first  Christian  church,  founded  by  the  apostles, 

Jenuaiem.  ^^s  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  model  of  all  those  that 

were  afterwards  erected  during  this  first  century.     This  church  was,  how- 

ever,  governed  by  the  apostles  themselves,  to  whom  both 
the  elders,  and  those  who'  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  poor,  even  the  deacons,  were  subject.  The  people,  though  they  had  not 
abandoned  the  Jewish  worship,  held,  however,  separate  assemblies,  in  which 
they  were  instructed  by  the  apostles  and  elders,  prayed  together,  celebrated 
the  Holy  Supper  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  of  his  death  and  sufferings, 

^  Luke  xxiY.  47.        AcU  i.  8 ;  xiii.  46.       «=  Acta  ii.  41 ;  iv.  4.        *  Acta  i.  8  ;  viiL  14. 

«  AcU  i.  26.  '  Acta  ix.  1. 
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and  the  salvation  offered  to  mankind  through  him  ;  and  at  the  conclasion 
of  these  meetings,  they  testified  their  mutual  love,  partly  by  their  libe- 
rality to  the  poor,  and  partly  by  sober  and  firiendly  repasts,^  which  from 
thence  were  called  feasts  of  cliarity.  Among  the  virtues  which  distin- 
guished the  rising  church  in  this  its  infancy,  that  of  charity  to  the  poor 
and  needy  ^hone  in  the  first  rank,  and  with  the  brightest  lustre.  The  rich 
supplied  the  wants  of  their  indigent  brethren  with  such  liberality  and 
readiness,  that,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,-  among  the  primitive  disciples  of 
Christ,  all  things  were  in  common  J"  This  expression  has,  however,  been 
greatly  abused,  and  has  been  made  to  signify  a  community  of  rights,  goods^ 
or  possessions,  than  which  interpretation  nothing  is  more  groundless, 
nothing  more  false.  For  from  a  multitude  of  reasons,  as  well  as  from  the 
express  words  of  Peter,*  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  community, 
which  is  implied  in  mutual  ttsa  and  mutual  liberality,  is  the  only  thing 
intended  in  this  passage.^ 

Many  churcfaet  VI.  The  apostles  having  finished  their  work  at  Jern- 

am!lue«  ?n  di?  ?^^®™>  '^^'*'  ^^^^  thencc  to  employ  their  labours  in  other 
ferent  placet,  jiations,  travelled,  with  this  view,  over  a  great  part  of  the 
known  world,  and  in  a  short  time  planted  «  vast  number  of  churches 
among  the  Gentiles.  Several  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings,  particularly  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;*  though  these  are,  un- 
doubtedly, but  a  small  part  of  the  churches,  which  were  founded,  either 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  their  disciples  under  their  immediate 
direction.  The  distance  of  time,  and  the  want  of  records,  leave  us  at  a 
loss  with  respect  to  many  interesting  circumstances  of  the  peregrinations 
of  the  apostles  ;  nor  have  we  any  certain  or  precise  accounts  of  the  limits 
of  their  voyages,  of  the  particular  countries  where  they  sojourned,  nor  of 
the  times  and  places  in  which  they  finished  their  glorious  course.  The 
stories  that  are  told  concerning  their  arrival  and  exploits  among  the 
Gauls,  the  English,  the  Spaniards,  the  Germans,  the  Americans,  the 
Chinese,  the  Indians,  and  the  Russians,  &ii2  too  romantic  in  their  nature, 
and  of  too  recent  a  date  to  be  received  by  an  impartial  inquirer  after 
truth.  The  greatest  part  of  these  fables  were  foiled  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  when  most  of  the  Christian  churches  contended  about  the 
antiquity  of  their  origin  with  as  much  vehemence  as  the  Arcadians, 
Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  disputed  formerly  about  their  seniority  and 
precedence- 

Christ  res  ted  VII.  At  the  same  time  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
among  the  Oen-  Christian  religion  excited  the  admiration  of  the  thinking 
^^^'  part  of  mankind,  wherever  the  apo^les  directed  their  course. 

Many,  who  were  not  willing  to  adopt  the  whole  of  its  doctrines,  were, 
nevertheless,  as  appears  from  undoubted  records,  so  struck  with  the  account 
of  Christ's  life  and  actions,  and  charmed  with  the  sublime  purity  of  his 
precepts,  that  they  ranked  him  in  the  number  of  the  greatest  heroes,  nay, 
even  of  the  gods  themselves.     Great  numbers  kept  with  the  utmost  care. 


V  Acta  ii.  42.        ^  Acts  ii.  44  ;  iy.  32. 

•  Acta  ▼.  4. 

'  tt>  This  it  proved  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence by  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  dissertation  con- 
cerning the  true  nature  of  the  community  of 
goods,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem.  This  learned  die- 
course  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
our  aulbor*8    incomparable    work,    entitled, 


Dissertationes  ad   Historiam    Ecclesiasticam 
Pertinentes. 

'  The  names  of  the  churches,  planted  by 
the  apostles  in  the  diflerent  nations,  are  speci- 
fied in  a  work  of  Phil.  James  Hartman,  De 
Rebus  Gestis  Christianorum  sub  ApostoUs, 
cap.  viii.  p.  107,  and  also  in  that  of  F.  Albert. 
Fabricius,  entitled  Lux  Evongelii  Toto  Orbe 
Exoriens)  cap.  v.  p.  83,  &c. 
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in  their  houses,  pictures  or  images  of  the  divine  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
which  they  treated  with  the  highest  marks  of  veneration  and  respect."* 
And  so  illustrious  was  the  fame  of  Christ's  power  grown,  after  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  the  miraculous  gifts  shed  from  on  high  upon 
his  apostles,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  proposed  his  being 
enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome,  which  the  opposition  of  the  senate 
hindered  from  taking  effect.  Many  have  doubted  of  the  truth  of  this 
story  :  there  are,  however,  several  authors  of  the  first  note  who  have 
declared,  that  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  truth  of  this  fact  are  such  as  have 
removed  their  doubts,  and  appeared  to  them  satisfactory  and  conclusive." 
TIM  causes  of  the  VIII.  When  we  Consider  the  rapid  progress  of  Chris- 
tiSiof  OM^m-  ^^^^^^y  among  the  Gentile  nations,  and  the  poor  and  feeble 
pel.  '  instruments  by  which  this  great  and  amazing  event  was 

immediately  effected,  we  must  naturally  have  recourse  to  an  omnipotent 
and  invisible  hand,  as  its  true  and  proper  cause.  For  unless  we  suppose 
here  a  divine  interposition,  how  was  it  possible  that  men,  destitute  of  all 
human  aid,  without  credit  or  riches,  learning  or  eloquence,  could,  in  so 
short  a  time,  persuade  a  considerable  part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors  ?  How  was  it  possible,  that  a  handful  of  apostles, 
who,  as  fishermen  and  publicans,  must  have  been  contemned  by  their  own 
nation,  and  as  Jews,  must  have  been  odious  to  all  others,  could  engage 
the  learned  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as  the  simple  and  those  of  low  degree, 
to  forsake  their  favourite  prejudices,  and  to  embrace  a  new  religion  which 
was  an  enemy  to  their  corrupt  passions  ?  And,  indeed,  there  were  un- 
doubted marks  of  a  celestial  power  perpetually  attending  their  ministry. 
There  was,  in  their  very  language,  an  incredible  energy,  an  amazing 
power  of  sending  light  into  ^e  understanding,  and  conviction  into  the 
heart.  To  this  were  added,  the  commanding  influence  of  stupendous 
miracles,  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  the  power  of  discerning  the 
secret  thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart,  a  magnanimity  superior  to  all 
difficulties,  a  contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  a  serene  tranquillity  in  the 
face  of  death,  and  an  invincible  patience  under  torments  still  more  dread- 
fril  than  death  itself ;  and  all  this  accompanied  with  lives  free  from  all 
stain,  and  adorned  with  the  constant  practice  of  sublime  virtue.  Thus 
were  the  Messengers  of  the  divine  Saviour,  the  heralds  of  his  spiritual 


*  This  it  particularly  mentioned  by  Eu- 
erbias,  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  zviii.  p.  265 ; 
and  by  Ireneaa,  lib.  i.  c.  xzv. 

•  See  Theod.  Hascos,  Do  Decreto  Tiberii, 
quo  Cbristum  refemim  Toluit  iu  numerum 
Deorum  ;  as  also  a  very  learned  letter,  writ- 
tro  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  by  the 
cfU-bratcd  Christopher  Iselius,  and  published 
in  the  Biblioth^que  Gcrmanique,  torn,  xzxii. 
p.  147,  and  torn,  zxxiii.  p.  12.  (We  may 
add  to  this  note  of  Dr.  Mosbeim,  that  the  late 
learned  professor  Altmann  published  at  Berne, 
in  the  year  1 755,  an  ingenions  pamphlet  upon 
this  subject,  entitled  Disquisitio  Historico> 
Ciitira  de  Epistola  Pontii  Pilati  ad  Tiberim, 
qnft  Christi  Miracula,  Mora  et  Resurrectio,  re- 
cenaebantur.  This  author  makes  it  appear 
that  though  the  letter,  which  some  have  at- 
*tiibuted  to  Pilate,  and  which  is  extant  in 
»eveia]  authors,  be  manifestly  spurious,  yet  it 
it  no  IcM  certain,  that  Pilalo  sent  to  Tiberius 

VOL,  I. 


an  account  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  See  the  Biblioth.  des  Sciences  et  dos 
Beaux  Arts,  published  at  the  Hague,  tome 
▼i.  p.  360.  This  matter  has  been  examined 
anew,  with  his  usual  diligenc«and  accuracy,  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Tes- 
timonies to  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, Sic.  p.  310,  &c.  He  thinks  that  the 
testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  TertuUian, 
who,  in  apologies  for  Christianity,  that  were 
presented,  or  at  least  addressed  to  the  empe- 
ror and  senate  of  Rome,  or  to  magistrates  of 
high  authotity  in  the  empire,  affirm,  that 
Pilate  sent  to  Tiberius  an  account  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  deserve  some  riv 
gard;  though  some  writers,  and  particularly 
Orosius,  have  made  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  original  narration  of  TertulHan,  that 
are  too  much  adapted  to  diminish  the  credi- 
bility of  the  whole.) 
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and  immortal  kingdom,  furnished  for  their  glorious  work,  as  the  unanimous 
voice  of  ancient  history  so  loudly  testifies.  The  event  sufficiently  de- 
clares this ;  for  without  these  remarkable  and  extraordinary  circiunstan.cesy 
no  rational  account  can  be  given  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world. 

Miraculous  gifti  1^«  What  indeed  contributed  still  further  to  this  glori- 
coxnmunicated  ous  event,  was,  the  power  vested  in  the  apostles  of  trans- 
y  e  po8  e«.  jjjj^^^g  ^q  their  disciples  these  miraculous  gifts.  For 
many  of  the  first  Christians  were  no  sooner  baptized  according  to  Christ*8 
appointment,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  by  solemn  prayer  and 
the  imposition  of  hands,  than  they  spoke  languages  they  had  never 
known  or  learned  before  ;  foretold  future  events,  healed  the  sick  by  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  Jesus,  restored  the  dead  to  life,  and  performed 
many  things  above  the  reach  of  human  power.®  And  it  is  no  wonder,  if 
men,  who  had  the  power  of  communicating  to  others  these  marvellous 
gifts,  appeared  great  and  respectable,  wherever  they  exercised  their  glo- 
rious ministry. 

The  progress  of  X.  Such  then  Were  the  true  causes  of  that  amazing 
butcd^tTibiSd  rapidity  with  which  the  Christian  religion  spread  itself 
causes.  Upon  earth  ;  and  those  who  pretend  to  assign  other  reasons 

for  this  surprising  event,  iiidulge  themselves  in  idle  fictions,  which  must 
disgust  every  attentive  observer  of  men  and  things.  In  vain,  therefore, 
have  some  imagined,  that  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  the  Christians  to 
their  poor,  was  a  temptation  to  the  more  indolent  and  corrupt  part  of  the 
multitude  to  embrace  the  gospel.  Such  malignant  and  superficial  reasoners 
do  not  consider,  that  those  who  embraced  this  divine  religion  exposed 
their  lives  to  the  most  imminent  danger ;  nor  have  they  attention  enough 
to  recollect,  that  neither  lazy  nor  vicious  members  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  society  of  Christians.  Equally  vain  is  the  invention  of  those,  who 
imagine,  that  the  profligate  lives  of  the  heathen  priests  was  au  occasion  of 
the  conversion  of  many  to  Christianity.  For,  though  this  might  indeed  give 
them  a  disgust  at  the  religion  of  these  unworthy  ministers,  yet  it  could 
not,  alone,  attach  them  to  that  of  Jesus,  which  offered  them  from  the  world 
no  other  prospects  than  those  of  poverty,  infamy,  and  death.  The  person 
who  could  embrace  the  gospel,  solely  from  the  motive  now  mentioned, 
must  have  reasoned  in  this  senseless  and  extravagant  manner:  "The 
ministers  of  that  religion  which  I  have  professed  from  my  infancy,  lead 
profligate  lives ;  therefore,  I  will  become  a  Christian,  join  myself  to  that 
body  of  men  who  are  condemned  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  thus  expose 
my  life  and  fortune  to  the  most  imminent  danger." 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING    THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    THAT     HAPPENED     TO     THE 

CHURCH. 

The  Jews  perse-  1.  The  innoCcncc  and  virtue  that  distinguished  so  emi- 
ti!ins*?n  piieJ;  ^cntly  the  lives  of  Christ's  servants,  and  the  spotless 
tine.  purity  of  the  doctrine  they  taught,  were  not  sufficient  to 

defend  them  against  the  virulence  and  malignity  of  the  Jews.     The  priest* 

°  Sco  Pfunner^s  learned    treatise.    Do    Charismatibus    sivc    Denis    Miraculoeis   Antique 
EcclcBiK,  published  at  Francfort  1683. 
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and  rulew  of  that  abandoned  people  not  only  loaded  with  injuries  and 
reproach  the  apostles  of  Jesus  and  their  disciples,  but  condemned  as 
many  of  them  as  they  could  to  death,  and  executed  in  the  most  irretoilar 
and  barbarous  manner  their  sanguinary  decrees.  The  murder  of  Stephen, 
of  James  the  son  of  Zcbedee,  and  of  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  furnished  dreadful  examples  of  the  truth  of  what  we  here 
advance.*  This  odious  malignity  of  the  Jewish  doctors  against  the 
heralds  of  the  gospel,  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  secret  apprehension 
that  the  progress  of  Christianity  would  destroy  the  credit  of  Judaism,  and 
bring  on  the  ruin  of  their  pompous  ceremonies. 

And  also  by  those  ^^*  "^^^  Jews  who  Hved  out  of  Palestine,  in  the  Roman 
in  foreign  eoun-  provinces,  did  not  yield  to  those  of  Jerusalem  in  point  of 
^""  cruelty  to  the  innocent  disciples  of  Christ.     We  learn  from 

the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  records  of  unquestionable 
authority,  that  they  spared  no  labour,  but  zealously  seized  every  occasion 
of  animating  the  magistrates  against  the  Christians,  and  setting  on  the 
multitude  to  demand  their  destruction.  The  high  priest  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Palestine,  were  instrumental  in  exciting  the  rage 
of  these  foreign  Jews  against  the  infant  church,  by  sending  messengers  to 
exhort  them  not  only  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  Christians,  but  also 
to  persecute  them  in  the  most  vehement  manner. *»  For  this  inhuman 
order  they  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  most  plausible  pretexts ;  and  there- 
fore they  gave  out  that  the  Christians  were  enemies  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, since  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  certain  person  whose  name 
was  Jesus,  whom  Pilate  had  punished  capitally  as  a  malefactor  by  a  most 
righteous  sentence,  and  on  whom,  nevertheless,  they  conferred  the  royal 
dignity.  These  perfidious  insinuations  had  the  intended  elFect,  and  the 
rage  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians  was  conveyed  from  father  to  son, 
from  age  to  age ;  so  that  the  church  of  Christ  had,  in  no  period  of  time, 
more  bitter  and  desperate  enemies  than  that  very  people  to  whom  the 
immortal  Saviour  was  more  especially  sent. 

The  Jews  severe-  ^H.  The  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  did  not  let  the 
the?r*"t**af  'nt  ^^^'^^''^us  couduct  of  this  pcrfidious  nation  go  unpunished, 
ofchristandhis  The  most  signal  marks  of  divine  justice  pursued  them,  and 
disciples.  ^^  cruelties  they  had  exercised  upon  Christ  and  his  disci- 

ples were  dreadfully  avenged.  The  God  who  had  for  so  many  ages  pro- 
tected the  Jews  with  an  outstretched  arm  withdrew  his  aid.  He  permitted 
Jerusalem,  with  its  famous  temple,  to  be  destroyed  by  Vespasian  and  his 
son  Titus,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  this  devoted  people  to  perish  by 
the  sword,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  remained  to  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  a  severe  bondage.  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  the 
account  of  this  terrible  event,  and  the  circumstantial  description  of  the 
tremendous  calamities  which  attended  it,  as  they  are  given  by  Josephus, 
himself  a  Jew,  and  also  a  spectator  of  this  horrid  scene.  From  this  period 
the  Jews  experienced,  in  every  place,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
Gentile  nations  still  more  than  they  had  formerly  done.  And  in  these 
their  calamities,  the  predictions  of  Christ  were  amply  fulfilled,  and  his 
divine  mission  further  illustrated. 

*  The  mArtyrdom  of  Stephen  is  recorded        qui  ties,  book  xx.  chap,  viii.;  and  by  Euscbius, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlee,  vii.  55 ;  and  thai        in  his  Eccles.  History,  book  ii.  chap,  xxiii. 
of  James,  Uie  son  of  Zebcdee,  Acts  xii.  1,  2;  ^  See  the  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr,  with 

that  of  James  the  Just,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Try|>ho  the  Jew,  p.  51,  52,  5!),  lO.'i,  ].'>);, 
is  laentioDcd  by  Josephus  in  his  Jewish  Anti-        318. 
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The  ten  OentUe  IV.  However  virulent  the  Jews  Were  against  the  Chris* 
persecution*.  tians,  yet  upon  many  occasions  they  wanted  power  to 
execute  their  cruel  purposes.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  heathen 
nations:  and  therefore  from  them  the  Christians  suffered  the  severest 
calamities.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  pursued  the  Christians  with  the 
utmost  violence  in  ten  persecutions  ;^  hut  this  number  is  not  verified  by 
the  ancient  history  of  the  church.  For  if,  by  these  persecutions,  such 
only  are  meant  as  were  singularly  severe  and  universal  throughout  the 
empire,  then  it  is  certain  that  these  amount  not  to  the  number  above 
mentioned.  And  if  we  take  the  provincial  and  less  remarkable  persecu- 
tions into  the  account,  they  far  exceed  it..  In  the  fifth  century  certain 
Christians  were  led  by  some  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  by  one 
especially  in  the  Revelation,*^  to  imagine  that  the  church  was  to  suffer  ten 
calamities  of  a  most  grievous  nature.  To  this  notion,  therefore,  they 
endeavoured,  though  not  all  in  the  same  way,  to  accommodate  the  lan- 
guage of  history,  even  against  the  testimony  of  those  ancient  records 
from  whence  alone  history  can  speak  with  authority.* 
Laws  made  agBinat  V.  Nero  was  the  first  empcror  who  enacted  laws  against 
the  Christian*,  the  Christians.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Domitian, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  Severus,  and  the  other  emperors  who 
indulged  the  prejudices  they  had  imbibed  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
All  the  edicts  of  these  different  princes  were  not,  however,  equally  unjust, 
nor  made  with  the  same  views,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Were  they 
now  extant,  as  they  were  collected  by  the  celebrated  lawyer  Domitius,  in 
his  book  concerning  the  duty  of  a  proconsul,  they  would  undoubtedly  cast 
a  great  light  upon  the  history  of  the  church  under  the  persecuting  empe- 
rors/ At  present  we  must,  in  many  cases,  be  satisfied  with  probable 
conjectures,  for  want  of  more  certain  evidence. 

The  causes  of  the  VI.  Before  wc  proceed  further  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
thrchriluansby  ^  ^ery  natural  curiosity  calls  us  to  inquire  how  it  happened 
the  Romans.  that  the  Romans,  who  were  troublesome  to  no  nation  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  who  suffered  even  the  Jews  to  live  under 
their  own  laws,  and  follow  their  own  method  of  worship,  treated  the  Chris- 
tians alone  with  such  severity  ?  This  important  question  seems  still  more 
difficult  to  be  solved,  when  we  consider  that  the  excellent  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  its  admirable  tendency  to  promote  both  the  public 
welfare  of  the  state  and  the  private  felicity  of  the  individual,  entitled  it,  in 
a  singular  manner,  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  reigning  powers. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  severity  with  which  the  Romans  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  seems  to 
have  been  the  abhorrence  and  contempt  with  which  the  latter  regarded 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
form,  and,  indeed,  with  the  very  essence,  of  its  political  constitution.  For 
though  the  Romans  gave  an  unlimited  toleration  to  all  religions  which 


^  The  learned  J.  Albert  Fabricius  has 
given  ua  a  list  of  the  authors  that  have  written 
concerning  these  persecutions,  in  his  Lux 
Evangelii  Orbi  univeno  ezoriens,  cap.  vii.  p. 
133. 

••  Rev.  xvii.  14. 

'  See  Sulpitius  Sevenis,  book  ii.  ch.  zxxiii.; 
as  also  Austin,  De  Civitato  Dei,  book  xviii. 
ch.  Hi. 

'  The  collection   of   the   imperial    edicts 


fl^inst  the  Christians,  made  bj  Domiiina, 
and  now  lost,  is  mentioned  by  Lactantius,  in 
his  Divine  Institutes,  book  ▼.  chap.  xi.  Such 
of  these  edicts  as  have  escaped  the  ruins  of 
time  are  learnedly  illustrated  by  Fran.  Bal- 
duinuB,  in  a  small  treatise,  entitled  Commen- 
tarium  ad  Edtcta  veterum  Principum  ilonta- 
nomm  de  Ghristianis.  Of  which  a  second 
edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Gundling,  at 
Halle,  1727. 
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had  nothing  in  their  tenets  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  yet  they 
would  not  permit  that  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  estahlished  hy  the 
laws  of  the  state,  to  he  turned  into  derision,  nor  the  people  to  he  drawn 
away  from  their  attachment  to  it.  These,  however,  were  the  two  things 
which  the  Christians  were  charged  with,  and  that  justly,  though  to  their 
honour.  They  dared  to  ridicule  the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  superstition , 
and  they  were  ardent  and  assiduous  in  gaining  proselytes  to  the  trutlu 
Nor  did  they  only  attack  the  religion  of  Rome,  hut  also  all  the  different 
shapes  and  forms  imder  which  superstition  appeared  in  the  various  coun- 
tries where  they  exercised  their  ministry.  From  hence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded that  the  Christian  sect  was  not  only  insupportably  daring  and 
arrogant,  but  moreover  an  enemy  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  every  way 
proper  to  excite  civil  wars  and  commotions  in  the  empire.  It  is  probably 
on  this  account  that  Tacitus  reproaches  them  with  the  odious  character  of 
haters  of  mankind,'  and  styles  the  religion  of  Jesus  a  destructivf  supers 
stition  ;  and  that  Suetonius  speaks  of  the  Christians  and  their  doctrines  in 
terms  of  the  same  kind.^ 

oiher  cftoses  of  ^^^'  -^^^^^c'  circumstancc  that  irritated  the  Romans 
these  peitecn-  against  the  Christians  was  the  simplicity  of  their  worship, 
tions.  which  resembled  in  nothing  the  sacred  rites  of  any  other 

people.  The  Christians  had  neither  sacrifices,  nor  temples,  nor  images, 
nor  oracles,  nor  sacerdotal  orders ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  bring  upon 
them  the  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  who  imagined  that  there 
could  be  no  religion  without  these.  Thus  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  soit  of 
atheists  ;  and,  by  the  Koman  laws,  those  who  were  chargeable  with  atheism 
were  declared  the  pests  of  human  society.  But  this  M-as  not  all ;  the  sordid 
interests  of  a  multitude  of  lazy  and  selfish  priests  were  immediately  con* 
nected  with  the  ruin  and  oppression  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  public 
worship  of  such  an  immense  number  of  deities  was  a  source  of  subsistence, 
and  even  of  riches,'  to  the  whole  rabble  of  priests  and  augurs,  and  also  to  a 
multitude  of  merchants  and  artists.  And  as  thoi  progress  of  the  gospel 
threatened  the  ruin  of  this  religious  traffic  and  the  profits  it  produced,  this 
raised  up  new  enemies  to  the  Christians,  and  armed  the  rage  of  mercenary 
superstition  against  their  lives  and  their  cause.* 

The  meet  odioiu  VIII.  To  accomplish  more  speedily  the  ruin  of  the 
2^nau)ieti^rMd  Qy^^^i^s^  thosc  whose  interests  were  incompatible  with 
the  chxistiaiu.  the  progress  of  the  gospel  loaded  them  with  the  most 
opprobrious  calumnies,  which  were  too  easily  received  as  truth  by  the 
credulous  and  unthinking  multitude,  among  whom  they  were  dispersed 
with  the  utmost  industry.  We  find  a  large  account  of  these  perfidious  and 
ill-grounded  reproaches  in  the  writings  of  the  first  defenders  of  the  Christian 
cause  .J     And  these  indeed  were  the  only  arms  they  had  to  oppose  the 


K  Annal.  lib.  zy.  cap.  zUv. 

^  In  Nerone,  cap.  xvL  These  odious 
qntbets,  which  Tacitus  gives  to  t)ie  Cbriitiaos 
and  their  religion,  as  likewise  the  language  of 
Suetonius,  who  odls  Christianity  a  poisonous, 
or  malignant  superstition  (malefica  superstitio), 
are  founded  upon  the  same  reasons.  A  sect, 
which  not  only  could  not  endure,  hut  even 
laboured  to  abolish,  the  religious  systems 
of  the  Romans,  and  also  those  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  universe,  appcatod  to  the  short- 
sighted and  superKcial  observers  of  religious 
mattcn,  as  enemies  of  mankind,  and  persons 


possessed  with  a  mortal  hatred  of  all  the 
human  race. 

*  This  observation  is  verified  by  the  story 
of  Demetrius  tho  silversmith.  Acts  xix.  25, 
and  by  the  following  passage  in  the  97  th  letter 
of  the  xth  book  of  Pliny^s  epistles :  "^  The 
temples  which  were  almost  deserted,  begin  to 
he  frequented  again;  and  the  sacred  rites, 
which  have  been  long  neglected,  are  again 
performed. — The  victims,  which  have  had 
hitherto  few  purchasers,  beg^n  to  come  again 
to  the  market,**  &c. 

)  See  the  laborious  work  of  Christ.  KorlhoU, 
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truth  ;  since  the  excellence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  virtue  of  its  ministers 
and  followers,  left  its  enemies  no  resources  but  calumny  and  persecution. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined,  in  point  of  virulence  and  fury,  that  they  did  not 
employ  for  the  ruin  of  the  Christians.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  per- 
suade the  multitude  that  all  the  calamities,  wars,  tempests,  and  diseases, 
that  afflicted  mankind,  were  judgments  sent  down  by  the  angry  gods, 
because  the  Christians,  who  contemned  their  authority,  were  suffered  in 
the  empire.^ 

The  puniflhmeiiu  IX.  The  various  kinds  of  punishment,  both  capital  and 
usfcd  agafn«^° The  Corrective,  which  were  employed  against  the  Christians,  are 
christiaus.  particularly  described  by  learned  men  whp  have  written 

professedly  upon  that  subject. >  The  forms  of  proceeding  used  in  their  con- 
demnation may  be  seen  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  in  the  letters  of  Pliny 
and  Trajan,  and  other  ancient  monuments.*"  These  judicial  forms  were 
very  different  at  different  times,  and  changed  naturally  according  to  the 
mildness  or  severity  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  different  emperors  against 
the  Christians.  Thus  at  one  time  we  see  the  most  diligent  search  made 
after  the  followers  of  Christ ;  at  another,  all  perquisition  suspended,  and 
positive  accusation  and  information  only  allow^ed.  Under  one  reign  we 
see  them,  upon  their  being  proved  Christians,  or  their  confessing  them- 
selves such,  immediately  dragged  away  to  execution,  unless  they  prevent 
their  punishment  by  apostasy  ;  under  another  we  see  inhuman  magistrates 
endeavouring  to  compel  them,  by  all  sorts  of  tortures,  to  renounce  their 
profession. 

Martyra  and  con-  X.  They  who,  in  tha  pcrflous  times  of  the  church,  fell 
feasors.  \yy  jjjg  hand  of  bloody  persecution,  and  expired  in  the  cause 

of  the  divine  Saviour,  were  called  martyrs;  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
sacred  writings,  which  signifies  witnesses,  and  thus  expresses  the  glorious 
testimony  which  these  magnanimous  believers  bore  to  the  truth.  The 
title  of  confessors  was  given  to  such  as  in  the  face  of  deatli,  and  at  the 
expense  of  honours,  fortune,  and  all  the  other  advantages  of  the  world, 
had  confessed  with  fortitude,  before  the  Roman  tribunals,  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  veneration  that  was  paid  to 
both  martyrs  and  confessors  is  hardly  credible.  The  distinguishing  honours 
and  privileges  they  enjoyed,  the  authority  with  which  their  counsels  and 
decisions  were  attended,  would  furnish  ample  matter  for  a  history  apart ; 
and  such  an  undertaking  might  be  highly  useful  in  many  respects.  There 
was  no  doubt  as  much  wisdom  as  justice  in  treating  with  such  respect,  and 
investing  with  such  privileges,  these  Christian  heroes ;  since  nothing  was 
more  adapted  to  encourage  others  to  suffer  with  cheerfulness  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  But  as  the  best  and  wisest  institutions  are  generally  perverted, 
by  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  men,  from  their  original  purpose,  so  the 
authority  and  privileges  granted  in  the  beginning  to  martyrs  and  confessors 
became,  in  process  of  time,  a  support  to  superstition,  an  incentive  to 
enthusiasm,  and  a  source  of  innumerable  evils  and  abuses. 

.  XI.  The   first   three   or  four  ages  of  the  church  were 

stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  who  suffered  for  the  name 

of  Jesus.     The  greatness  of  their  number  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 

entitled,  PaganuBObtreGUtor,8eudcCalumniiB  ^  See  Araobius  contra  Genlca. 

Gentilium  in  CkriBttanoB ;  to  which  may  bo  ^  Sec  for  this  purpose  Ant  Gallonius  and 

added,   Jo.   Joe.    Uiildricus,    I)e   Calumniis  Gasp.  SagllHirius,  Do  Cruciatibus  Mailyruin. 

Gonlilitim  iu  CIiristiaiio$>,  publislii'd  atZuricli  ■"  Si.c  IJohnicr,  Juris  Eccltt.   l*rotc«U»iir. 

ill  8vo,  iu  the  ycai'  1711.  tora.  iv.  lib.  v.  Dccictal.  tit.  I.  sect.  3'2.  p.  Gi?. 
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have  a  coinx)etent  acquaintance  with  ancient  history,  and  who  have  ex- 
amined that  matter  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  It  is  true  the  learned 
Dodwell  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  unanimous  decision  of  the 
ancient  historians,"  and  to  diminish  considerably  the  number  of  those  tliat 
suffered  death  for  the  gospel.  And  after  him  sevecal  writers  have  main- 
tained his  opinion,  and  asserted  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  calami- 
ties that  the  Christians  in  general  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the 
gospel,  very  few  were  put  to  death  on  that  account.  This  hypothesis  has 
been  warmly  opposed,  as  derogating  from  that  divine  power  which  enabled 
Christians  to  be  faith^l  even  unto  death,  and  a  contrary  one  embraced, 
which  augments  prodigiously  the  number  of  the  heroic  sufferers.  Here, 
no  <foubt,  it  will  be  wise  to  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  to  hold  the 
middle  path,  which  certainly  leads  nearest  to  the  truth.  The  martyrs 
were  less  in  number  than  several  of  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  have 
supposed  them  to  be ;  but  much  more  numerous  than  Dodwell  and  his 
followers  are  willing  to  believe.  And  this  medium  will  be  easily  admitted 
by  such  as  have  learned  from  the  ancient  writers  that,  in  the  darkest  and 
most  calamitous  times  of  the  church,  all  Christians  were  not  equally  nor 
promiscuously  disturbed,  nor  called  before  the  public  tribunals.  Those 
who  were  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people  escaped  the  best ;  their  obscu- 
rity, in  some  measure,  screened  them  from  the  fury  of  persecution.  The 
learned  and  eloquent,  the  doctors  and  ministers,  and  chiefly  the  rich,  after 
the  confiscation  of  whose  fortunes  a  rapacious  magistracy  were  perpetually 
gaping,  these  were  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
times. 
Tbdr    itvet    and       XII.  The  actions  and  sayings  of  these  holy  martyrs, 

MtiouB.  frQjn   the  moment  of  their    imprisonment    to   their  last 

gasp,  were  carefully  recorded,  in  order  to  be  read  on  certain  days,  and 
thus  proposed  as  models  to  future  ages.  But  few,  however,  of  these 
ancient  acts  are  come  down  to  our  times;**  the  greatest  part  of  them 
having  been  destroyed  during  that  dreadful  persecution  which  Diocletian 
carried  on  ten  years  with  such  fury  against  the  Christians.  For  a  most 
diligent  search  was  then  made  after  all  their  books  and  papers  ;  and  all  of 
them  that  were  found  were  committed  to  the  flames.  From  the  eighth 
century  downwards,  several  Greek  and  Latin  writers  endeavoured  to 
make  up  this  loss,  by  compiling,  with  vast  labour,  accounts  of  the  lives 
and  actions  of  the  ancient  martyrs.  But  the  most  of  them  have  given  us 
little  else  than  a  series  of  fables,  adorned  with  profusion  of  rhetorical 
flowers,  and  striking  images,  as  the  wiser,  even  among  the  Romish  doctors, 
frankly  acknowledge.  Nor  are  those  records  that  pass  under  the  name 
of  martyrology,  worthy  of  superior  credit,  since  they  bear  the  most  evi- 
dent marks  both  of  ignorance  and  falsehood.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  for  want  of  ancient  and  authentic 
monuments,  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  necessarily  attended  with  much 
obscurity. 
Their  penecaUon       XIII.  It  would  havc  been  Surprising,  if,  under  such  a 

uudcr  Noio.        mouster  of  cruelty  as  Nero,  the  Christians  had  enjoyed  the 


"  See  Dodwcirs  Dissertatioo,  Dc  Paiicitate  size,  entitled,  Solccta  ct  Sincera  Martynun 

Martyrum,  in  his  DisMrUtioDCS  Cyprianicae.  Acta,   Amstelod.    1713,     Tlie  liypotbe«ia  of 

"  Such  of  tho«s  acts  aa  arc  worthy  of  cro-  DoUwcU  ia  amply  refuted  in  a  laboured  pre- 

dit  lavo  becu  collected  by  the  learned  Ruin-  face  which  the    author  has  picSxcd  to  this 

artuft,  into  one  volume  iu  folio,  uf  a  moderate  vrork. 
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sweets  of  tranquillity  and  freedom.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  ; 
for  this  perfidious  tyrant  accused  them  of  having  set  fire  to  the  city  of 
Rome  ;  that  horrid  crime  which  he  himself  had  committed  with  a  barbar- 
ous pleasure.  In  avenging  this  crime  upon  the  innocent  Christians,  he 
ordered  matters  so,  that  the  punishment  should  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  offence.  He  therefore  wrapped  up  somef  of  them  in  combustible 
garments,  and  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  them  when  the  darkness  came  on, 
that  thus,  like  torches;  they  might  dispel  the  obscurity  of  the  night ; 
while  others  were  fastened  to  crosses,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild^beasts,  or 
put  to  death  in  some  such  dreadful  manner.  This  horrid  persecution  was 
set  on  foot  in  the  month  of  November,^  in  the  64th  year  of  Christ,  and 
in  it,  according  to  some  ancient  accounts,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  suffered 
martyrdom  :  though  this  latter  fact  is  contested  by  many,  as  being  abso- 
lutely irreconcileable  with  chronology.'  The  death  of  Nero,  who  perished 
miserably  in  the  year  68,  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  this  first  persecu* 
tion,  under  which,  during  the  space  of  four  years,  the  Christians  suffered 
every  sort  of  torment  and  affliction,  which  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  their 
enemies  could  invent. 

The  extent  of  thii  XIV.  Learned  men  are  not  entirely  agreed  concerning 
pcrsecuUon.  ^|^g  extent  of  this  persecution  under  Nero.  Some  confine 
it  to  the  city  of  Rome,  while  others  represent  it  as  having  raged  through- 
out the  whole  empire.  The  latter  opinion,  which  is  also  the  most  ancient/ 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  ;  as  it  is  certain  that  the  laws  enacted  against 
the  Christians  were  enacted  against  the  whole  body,  and  not  against  par- 
ticular churches,  and  were  consequently  in  force  in  the  remotest  provinces. 
The  authority  of  TertuUian  confirms  this,  who  tells  us  that  Nero  and 
Domitian  had  enacted  laws  against  the  Christians,  of  which  Trajan  had  in 
parts  taken  away  the  force,  and  rendered  them,  in  some  measure,  without 
effect.'  We  shall  not  have  recourse,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  to  that  famous  Portuguese  or  Spanish  inscription,  in  which 
Nero  is  praised  for  having  purged  that  province  from  the  new  supersti' 
tion ;  since  that  inscription  is  justly  suspected  to  be  a  mere  forgery,  and 
the  best  Spanish  authors  consider  it  as  such.'     But  we  may,  however, 


P  See  for  a  further  illustration  of  this  point 
of  chronology,  two  French  Dissertations  of 
the  very  leained  Alplionse  do  Vignolcs,  con- 
cerning the  cause  and  the  conjmencement  of 
the  persecution  under  Nero,  which  are  printed 
in  Masson^s  Histoiro  Critique  de  la  R^puh- 
lique  des  Lettrrs,  torn.  viii.  p.  74—- 117,  tooL 
ix.  p.  17*2— U:6.  See  also  Toinard.  ad  Lac- 
tautium  do  Mortibus  Fersequut.  p.  308. 

1  See  Tillemont,  Histoire*des  Empereurs, 
torn,  i,  p.  50*4 ;  Baratier,  De  Successione  Ro- 
innnor.  Pontif  cap.  v.  p.  60. 

''  This  opinion  was  first  defended  by  Franc. 
Balduin,  in  his  Corom.  ad  Edicta  Imperator. 
in  Cbristiauos,  p.  27, 28.  After  him  Launoius 
maintained  tlio  same  opinion  in  his  Dissert, 
qua  Sulpitii  Sevcri  Locus  do  Prima  Martyrum 
Galiise  Eponha  Vindicatur,  sect  i.  p.  139, 
140,  torn.  ii.  pars  i.  0pp.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  still  more  acutely  and  learnedly 
defended  by  Dodwcll  in  the  1 1  th  of  his  Dis- 
bcrtationes  Cypriauica?. 

*  ApologcU  cap.  iv.  p.  46,  according  to  the 
edition  uf  Uavcrcaujp. 


'  This  celebrated  inscription  is  pubUthei 
by  the  learned  Grutcrus,  in  the  6rst  Toluuie 
of  his  Inscriptions,  p.  ccxxxviiL  n.  9.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  best 
Spanish  writers  dare  not  venture  to  defend 
the  genuineneit  and  authority  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, as  it  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  tliem, 
and  was  first  produced  by  Cyriac  of  Ancona, 
a  person  universally  known  to  be  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  least  credit.  We  shall  add 
here  the  judgment  which  the  excellent  histo- 
rian of  Spain,  Jo.  dc  Ferraras,  has  given  of 
this  inscription,  in  his  Histoire  G^n^rale 
d^Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  192.  "Je  ne  puis 
m*emp^chcr,  (says  he)  d*ob8ervcr  que  Cyriac 
d*Ancone  fut  le  premier  qui  publie  cette  iti> 
Bcription,  ot  que  c^est  de  lui  que  lea  autrea 
Tout  tir^ ;  mais  comme  la  foi  de  cet  ^ri> 
vun  est  suspect  au  jugement  de  tons  les  savana, 
que  d*ailleurs  il  n*y  a  ni  vestige  ni  souvenir 
do  cette  inscription  dans  les  places  oii  Ton  dit 
qu^cllc  sVst'  trouvile,  ct  qu*on  no  sait  oh  la 
prendre  a  piTsent,  chacun  pcut  en  |)orlcr  Ic 
jugement  qu*il  voudra.^ 
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make  one  observation,  ^hich  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question, 
and  that  is,  that,  since  the  Christians  were  condemned  by  Nero,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  their  religion,  as  for  the  falsely-imputed  crime  of 
burning  the  city,"  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  he  would  leave  un- 
molested, even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Rome,  a  sect  whose  members  were 
accused  of  such  an  abominable  deed. 

The  pertecution  XV.  Though,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Nero,  the 

under  Domitian.  j^g^  Qf  i^jjjg  fi^g^  persecution  against  the  Christians  ceased, 

yet  the  flame  broke  out  anew  in'  the  year  ninety-three  or  ninety-four, 
under  Domitian,  a  prince  little  inferior  to  Nero,-  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness.' 
This  persecution  was  occasioned,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Hcgesippus,  by 
the  fears  that  Domitian  was  under  of  losing  the  empire  :*  for  he  had 
been  informed  that,  among  the  relations  of  Christ,  a  man  should  arise, 
who,  possessed  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit,  was  to  excite  commo- 
tions in  the  state,  and  aim  at  supreme  dominion.  However  that  may 
have  been,  the  persecution  renewed  by  this  unworthy  prince  was  ex- 
tremely violent,  though  his  untimely  death  put  a  stop  to  it,  not  long  after 
it  commenced.'  Flavins  Clemens,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  Flavia 
Domitilla,  his  niece,  or,  as  some  say,  his  wife,  were  the  principal  mar- 
tyrs that  suffered  in  this  persecution,  in  which  also  the  apostle  John  was 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos.  Tertullian,  and  other  writers,  inform  us, 
that,  before  his  banishment,  he  was  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
from  whence  he  came  forth,  not  only  living,  but  even  unhurt.  This 
story,  however,  is  not  attested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  remaining 
doubt  about  its  certainty.^ 


PART   II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONTAININO   AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    STATE    OF   LEARNING    AND 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  ftUte  of  phi-  I,  If  wc  had  any  certain  or  satisfactory  account  of  the 
£!»?^not°iuflu  doctrines  which  were  received  among  the  wiser  of  the 
cieotiy  known,  eastern  nations,  when  the  light  of  the  gospel  first  arose 
upon  the  world,  this  would  contribute  to  illustrate  many  important  points 
in  the  ancient  history  of  the  church.  But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  : 
the  fragments  of  the  ancient  oriental  philosophy  that  are  come  down  to 
us,  are,  as  every  one  knows,  few  in  number,  and,  such  as  they  are,  they  yet 
require  the  diligence,  erudition,  and  sagacity  of  some  learned  man,  to 
collect  them  into  a  body,  to  arrange  them  with  method,  and  to  explain 
them  with  perspicuity.* 

"  See  Tbeod.  Ruioart.  Pnet  ad  Acta  Mar-  Historiam   Ecclet.    pertiDentium,   p.    497 — 

tyriim  Sinccia  et  Selccta,  f.  31,  &c.  546. 

*  idem  Prrof.  ad  Acta  Mjtftyrum,  &c.  f.  33.  *  The  history  of  the  oriental  philosophy  by 
TboiD.  Ittigius,  Selcctis  Histor.  Eccl.  Capit.  Mr.  Stanley,  though  it  U  not  void  of  all  kind 
i^c.  J.  cap.  vi.  Bcct.  11.  p.  331.  of  luorit,   is  }ct  extremely   dcfcx^iivc.     That 

*  Euieb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  x'lx.  xx.  learned  author  is  so  far  from  iiuving  exhausted 

*  Sec    Mo^Jicim's    Syntagma  Dissert,    ad  his  subject,  that  ho  h;is  kfl  it,  on  the  cou- 
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The  philosophy  of  II.  The  doctrine  of  the  magi,  who  believed  the  universe 
chafdians^'and  ^o  ^^  govomed  by  two  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the 
Arauiaii*.  other  evil,  flourished  in  Persia.     Their  followers,  however, 

were  not  all  agreed  concerning  the  nature  of  these  principles  \^  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  main  doctrine,  which  was  received 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  especially  among  the 
Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  though  with  different 
modifications,  and  had  even  infected  the  Jews  themselves.*^  The  Arabians 
at  that  time,  and  even  afterwards,  were  more  remarkable  for  strength  and 
courage,  than  for  genius  and  sagacity  ;  nor  do  they  seem,  according  to 
their  own  confession,*^  to  have  acquired  any  great  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  philosophy  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

The  wifldom  of  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^  earliest  times,  the  Indians  were  distin- 
the  Indians  and  gulshed  by  their  taste  for  sublime  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Egypt  au».  ^y^  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  their 

philosophical  tenets,  if  that  most  ancient  book,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  particularly  sacred,  and  which  they  call  veda,  or  the  law,  were  brought 
to  light,  and  translated  into  some  known  language.  But  the  accounts 
which  are  given  of  this  remarkable  book,  by  those  who  have  been  in  the 
Indies,  are  so  various  and  irreconcileable  with  each  other,  that  we  must 
yet  wait  for  further  satisfaction  on  this  head.*'  As  to  the  Egyptians,  they 
were  divided,  as  every  one  knows,  into  a  multitude  of  sects  and  opinions  ;' 
so  that  their  labour  seems  exceeding  fruitless,  who  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  philosophy  of  this  people  to  one  system. 

Tiio  oriental  phi-  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  different  systems  of  philosophy  that 
losophy  properly  wcrc  rcccivcd  in  Asia  and  Africa  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  none  was  so  detrimental  to  the  Christian  religion 
as  that  which  was  styled  gnosis,  or  science,  i.  e.  the  wag  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  Deity,  and  which  we  have  above  called  the  oriental 
doctrine y  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Grecian  philosophy.  It  was 
from  the  bosom  of  this  pretended  oriental  wisdom,  that  the  chiefs  of  those 
sects,  which,  in  the  three  first  centuries,  perplexed  and  afiHicted  the 
Christian  church,  originally  issued  forth.  These  supercilious  doctors,  en- 
deavouring to  accommodate  to  the  tenets  of  their  fantastic  philosophy,  the 
pure,  the  simple,  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Son  of  God,  brought  forth, 
as  the  result  of  this  jarring  composition,  a  multitude  of  idle  dreams  and 
fictions,  and  imposed  upon  their  followers  a  system  of  opinions,  which 
were  partly  ludicrous,  and  partly  perplexed  with  intricate  subtilties,  and 
covered  over  with  impenetrable  obscurity.     The  ancient  doctors,  both 


trary,  in  many  places  wholly  untoucbcd.  Tho 
history  of  philoso]>hy,  published  in  Germany, 
by  Iho  very  learned  Mr.  Bruckcr,  is  vastly 
preferable  to  Mr.  Stanley's  work  ;  and  the 
Oenuan  author,  indeed,  much  superior  to  the 
Knglish  oue,  bolb  in  point  of  genius  and  of 
erudition. 

*•  Sc«  Hyde's  History  of  tho  Religion  of 
the  Ancient  Persians,  a  wotk  full  of  erudition 
and  disorder,  and  interspersed  with  conjec- 
tures of  the  most  improbable  kind. 

^  See  a  treatise  of  Jo.  Christoph.  Wolf, 
published  at  Uambun^h,  in  1 707,  under  the  title 
of  Manichttismas  ante  Monichsos.  See  also 
Mushciurs  Observations  upon  Cuilwurtli's  lu- 
tcUcctual  Syblcm  of  the  Universe,  p.  328, 423. 


**  See  AbulpharagiuB,  De  Moribus  Ainbum, 
published  by  Pococko. 

*  I  have  lately  heard  that  this  most  im- 
portant, and  long-ex})Ccted  book  has  been  ac- 
quired by  some  French  Jesuits,  wlio  are  mi»- 
sionaries  in.  the  Indies,  and  who  have  sent  it 
over  to  the  King  of  France^s  library.  It  is 
also  said,  that  it  is  already  translated,  or  will 
be  so  immediately.  See  Lettre  du  P.  Cal- 
met  k  M.  de  Cartigny,  dans  les  Lcttret  Edi- 
fiantes  et  CuriouRes  des  Missions  Eirang^res, 
xxi.  Recucii,  p.  455 ;  as  also  Rocueil,  xxiii. 
p.  161. 

'  Sec  Mosheim^s  Observations  on  the  In- 
tellectual System,  &r.  in  bis  Latin  tramdatiou 
of  that  woik,  tuui.  i.  p.  415. 
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Greek  and  Latin»  who  opposed  these  sects,  considered  them  as  so  many 
branches  that  derived  their  origin  from  the  Platonic  philosophy.  But 
this  was  pure  illusion :  an  apparent  resemblance  between  certain  opinions 
of  PlatOy  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  eastern  schools,  deceived  these  good 
men,  who  had  no  knowledge  but  of  the  Grecian  pliilosophy,  and  were 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  oriental  doctrines.  Whoever  compares  the 
Platonic  and  Gnostic  philosophy  together,  will  easily  perceive  the  wide 
difTerence  that  there  is  between  them. 

The  firet  principle*  ^'  '^^^  ^^^^  principles  of  the  oriental  philosophy  seem 
of  thia  p*dio»o-  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  for  its  first 
^  ^'  founder  must  undoubtedly  have  argued  in  the  following 

manner :  "  There  are  many  evils  in  this  world,  and  men  seem  impelled 
by  a  natural  instinct  to  the  practice  of  those  things  which  reason  condemns ; 
but  that  eternal  mind  from  which  all  spirits  derive  their  existence,  must 
be  inaccessible  to  all  kinds  of  evil,  and  also  of  a  most  perfect  and  benefi- 
cent nature ;  therefore  the  origin  of  those  evils,  with  which  the  universe 
abounds,  must  be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in  the  Deity.  It  cannot 
reside  in  him,  who  is  all  perfection  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  without  him. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  without  or  beyond  the  Deity,  but  matter ;  therefore 
matter  is  the  centre  and  source  of  all  evil,  of  all  vice."  Having  taken  for 
granted  these  principles,  they  proceeded  further,  and  affirmed,  that  matter 
was  eternal,  and  derived  its  present  form,  not  from  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
God,  but  from  the  creating  power  of  some  inferior  intelligence,  to  whom 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  owed  their  existence.  As  a  proof  of  this 
assertion,  they  alleged,  that  it  was  incredible,  that  the  Supreme  Deity, 
perfectly  good,  and  infinitely  removed  from  all  evil,  should  either  create 
or  modify  matter,  which  is  essentially  malignant  and  corrupt,  or  bestow 
upon  it,  in  any  degree,  the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  liberality.  They 
were,  however,  aware  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  lay  against  their 
system  ;  for  when  they  were  called  to  explain,  in  an  accurate  and  satisfiic- 
tory  manner,  how  this  rude  and  corrupt  matter  came  to  be  arranged  into 
such  a  regular  and  harmonious  frame  as  that  of  the  universe,  and  parti- 
cularly, how  celestial  spirits  were  joined  to  bodies  formed  out  of  its  malig- 
nant mass,  they  were  sadly  emban*assed,  and  found,  that  the  plainest  dic- 
tates of  reason  declared  iheir  system  incapable  of  defence.  In  this 
perplexity  they  had  recourse  to  wild  fictions  and  romantic  fables,  in  order 
to  give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  tlie  origin  of  man- 
kind. 
«.       ,   . ,    »j        VI,  Those  who,  by  mere  dint  of  fancy  and  invention. 

The  orients!    pW-         ,  ,.   ,  i  *'.  i 

losophen  divid-  endeavour  to  cast  a  light  upon  obscure  pomts,  or  to  solve 
Siieni^*^'  **°  great  and  intricate  difficulties,  are  seldom  agreed  about  the 
methods  of  proceeding  ;  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
separate  into  dificrent  sects.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  oriental  philoso- 
])hers,  when  tlicy  set  themselves  to  explain  the  difficulties  mentioned 
above.  Some  imagined  two  eternal  principles  from  whence  all  things 
proceeded,  the  one  presiding  over  light,  and  the  other  over  matter ;  and, 
by  their  perjMJtual  conflict,  explained  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  that 
appears  in  the  universe.  Others  maintained  that  the  being  which  pre- 
sided over  matter,  was  not  an  eternal  principle,  but  a  subordinate  intelli- 
gence, one  of  those  whom  the  Supreme  God  produced  from  himself.  They 
supposed  that  this  being  was  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  to  reduce  to 
order  the  rude  mass  of  matter  which  lay  excluded  from  the  mansions  of 
the  Ucitv,  and  also  to  create  the  human  race.     A  third  sort  fell  upon  a 
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system  different  from  the  two  preceding,  and  formed  to  themselves  the 
notion  of  a  triumvirate  of  beings  in  which  the  Supreme  Deity  was  dis- 
tinguished both  from  the  material,  evil  principle^  and  from  the  creator 
of  this  sublunary  world.  These,  then,  were  the  three  leading  sects  of  the 
oriental  philosophy,  which  were  subdivided  into  various  factions,  by  the 
disputes  that  arose  when  they  came  to  explain  more  fully  their  respective 
opinions,-  and  to  pursue  them  into  all  their  monstrous  consequences, 
lliese  multiplied  divisions  were  the  natura]  and  necessary  consequences  of 
a  system  which  had  no  solid  foundation,  and  was  no  more  indeed  than  an 
airy  phantom,  blown  up  by  the  wanton  fancies  of  self-sufficient  men.  And 
that  these  divisions  did  really  subsist,  the  history  of  the  Christian  sects 
that  embraced  this  philosophy  abundantly  testifies. 
Ti,*u  ^i»i»...  VII.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  as  all  these 

Their  opinloDB  ^        j    j  •  •      •    i       ^i.   •     j*    • 

concerning  the    sects  were  founded  upon  one  common  principle,  their  divi- 
^^'^'  sions  did  not  prevent  their  holding,  in  ^mmon,  certain 

opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  the  universe,  the  human  race,  and  several 
other  subjects.  They  were  all,  therefore,  unanimous  in  acknowledging 
the  existence  of  an  eternal  nature,  in  whom  dwelt  the  fulness  of  wisdom , 
goodness,  and  all  other  perfections,  and  of  whom  no  mortal  was  able  to 
form  a  complete  idea.  This  great  being  was  considered  by  them  as  a  most 
pure  and  radiant  lights  diffused  through  the  immensity  of  space,  which 
they  called  pleroma^  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  fulness;  and  they 
taught  concerning  him  and  his  operations,  the  following  things :  "  The 
eternal  nature^  infinitely  perfect,  and  infinitely  happy,  having  dwelt  from 
everlasting  in  a  profound  solitude,  and  in  a  blessed  tranquillity,  produced, 
at  length,  from  itself ^  two  minds  of  a  different  sex,  which  resembled  their 
supreme  parent  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  From  the  prolific  union  of  these 
two  beings  others  arose,  which  were  also  followed  by  succeeding  genera* 
tions ;  so  that  in  process  of  time,  a  celestial  family  was  formed  in  the 
pleroma"'  This  divine  progeny,  being  immutable  in  its  nature,  and  above 
the  power  of  mortality,  was  called  by  the  philosophers  "  tseon^*^  a  term 


if  Q^  It  appears  highly  probable,  that  the 
apostle  Paul  had  an  eye  to  this  fantastic  my- 
thologyf  \vhen,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  ver.  4,  he  exhorts  him 
not  to  give  heed  to  fiiblea  and  endless  gencsr 
logics,  which  ministw  questions,  &c. 

^  (ty-  The  word  aitnv  or  aon,  is  commonly 
used  by  the  Greek  writers,  but  in  diflfercnt 
(cnscs.     Its  signification  in  the  Gnostic  sys- 
tem is  not  extremely  evident,  'and  seTcral 
learned  men  have  despaired  of  finding  out  its 
true  meaning.     Aitiw  or  <80fi,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  used  to  signify  the  age  of  man, 
or   the  duration  of  human   life.      In  after 
times,  it  was  employed  by  philosophers  to 
express  the  duration  of  spiritual  and  invisi- 
ble beings.      These    philosophers    used    the 
word  xpovoc,  as  the  measure  of  corporeal 
and  changing  objects ;  and  oiwv,  as  the  mear 
sure  of  such   as  were  immutable  and  eter- 
nal.    And  as  God  is  the  chief  of  those  im- 
mutable beings,  which  are  spiritual,  and  con- 
sequently not  to  be  perceived  by  our  outward 
senses,  his  infinite  and  eternal  duration  was 
expressed  by  the  term  atuvy  or  teoHt  and  that 
is  the  Bcnso  in  which  that  word  is  now  com- 
monly understood.     It  was,  however,  after- 


wards attributed  to  other  spiritual  and  invisible 
beings;  and  the  oriental  philosophers,   who 
lived  libout  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance 
upon  earth,  and  made  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, understood  by  it  the  duraiicm  of  eter- 
nal and  immutable  things,  the  spooe,  or  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  they  exist     Nor  did 
the  variations,  through  which  this  word  passed, 
end  here ;  from  expressing  only  the  duration 
of  beings,  it  wu,  by  a  metonymy,  employed 
to  signify  the  beings  themselves.     Thus  the 
Supreme  Being  was  called  aioir,  or  iKm,  and 
the  angels  distinguished  also  by  the  title  of 
mom.    All  this  will  lead  us  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  word  among  the  Gnostics.     They 
had  formed  to  themselves  the  notion  of  an  in- 
visible and  spiritual  world,  composed  of  enti- 
iie$,  or  virtues^  proc^ing  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  succeeding  each  other  at  certain 
intervals  of  time,  so  as  to  form  an  eternal 
chain^  of  which  our  world   was  the  termi- 
nating link  ;  a  notion  of  eternity  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Platonists,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  stable,  permanent,  and  void  of 
succession.     To  the  beings  that  formed  this 
eternal  chain,  the  Gnostics  assigned  a  certain 
term  of  duration,  and  a  certain  si>hcrc  of  ac» 
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which  signifies,  in  the  Greek  language,  an  eternal  nature.     How  many  in 
number  these  ceons  were,   was   a  point  much  controverted  among  the 
oriental  sages. 
Conoerning  the         VIII.  "  Beyond  the  mansions  of  lighij  where  dwells  the 

origin  of  thu  Deity  with  his  celestial  offspring,  there  lies  a  rude  and 
unwieldy  mass  of  matter^  agitated  by  innate,  turbulent, 
and  irregular  motions.  One  of  the  celestial  natures  descending  from  the 
pleroma,  either  by  a  fortuitous  impulse,  or  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
commission,  reduced  to  order  this  unseemly  mass,  adorned  it  with  a  rich 
variety  of  gifts,  created  men,  and  inferior  animals  of  different  kinds,  to 
store  it  with  inhabftants,  and  corrected  its  malignity  by  mixing  with  it  a 
certain  portion  of  light,' and  also  of  a  matter  celestial  and  divine.  This 
creator  of  the  world  is  distinguished  from  the  Supreme  Deity  by  the  name 
of  demiurge.  His  character  is  a  compound  of  shining  qualities,  and  insup- 
portable arrogance:  and  his  excessive  lust  of  empire  effaces  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.  He  claims  dominion  over  the  new  world  he  has  formed, 
as  his  sovereign  right ;  and  excluding  totally  the  Supreme  Deity  from  all 
concernment  in  it,  he  demands  from  mankind,  for  himself,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, divine  honours." 
Concerning  the         IX.  "  Man  IS  a  compound  of  a  terrestrial  and  corrupt 

tbiBtion°of  *Sl  ^<xiy>  *wd  a  ^ovlX  which  is  of  celestial  origin,  and  in  some 

manuals.  measure  an  emanation  from   the   divinity.     This  nobler 

part  is  miserably  weighed  down  and  encumbered  by  the  body,  which 
is  the  seat  of  all  irregular  lusts  and  impure  desires.  It  is  this  body  that 
seduces  the  soul  from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  not  only  turns  it  from 
the  contemplation  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  so  as  to  con- 
fine its  homage  and  veneration  to  the  Creator  of  this  world,  but  also 
attaches  it  to  terrestrial  objects,  and  to  the  immoderate  pursuit  of  sensual 
pleasures,  by  which  its  nature  is  totally  polluted.  The  sovereign  mind 
employs  various  means  to  deliver  his  offspring  from  this  deplorable  ser- 
vitude, especially  the  ministry  of  divine  messengers,  whom  he  sends  to 
enlighten,  to  admonish,  and  to  reform  the  human  race.  In  the  meantime, 
the  imperious  demiurge  exerts  his  power  in  opposition  to  the  merciful 
purpose  of  the  Supreme  Being,  resists  the  influence  of  those  solemn  invi- 
tations, by  which  he  exhorts  mankind  to  return  to  him,  and  labours  to 
efface  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings.  In  this 
conflict,  such  souls,  as,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  creators  and  rulers  of 
this  world,  rise  to  their  Supreme  Parent,  and  subdue  the  turbulent  and 
sinful  motions,  which  corrupt  matter  excites  within  them,  shall,  at  the 
dissolution  of  their  mortal  bodies,  ascend  directly  to  the  pieroma.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  who  remain  in  the  bondage  of  servile  superstition,  and 
corrupt  matter,  shall,  at  the  end  of  this  life,-  pass  into  new  bodies,  until 
they  awake  from  their  sinful  lethargy.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Supreme 
Crod  shall  come  forth  victorious,  triumph  over  all  opposition,  and,  having 
delivered  from  their  servitude  the  greatest  part  of  those  souls  that  are 
imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies,  shall  dissolve  the  frame  of  this  visible  world, 
and  involve  it  in  a  general  ruin.  After  this  solemn  period,  primitive 
tranquillity  shall  be  restored  in  the  universe,  and  God  shall  reign  with 
happy  spirits,  in  undisturbed  felicity,  through  the  everlasting  ^es." 
Of  the  Jevish  X.  Such  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  oriental  philo- 

phiio»ophy.         sophy.     The   state  of  letters  and  philosophy   among  the 
Jews  comes  next  under  consideration  ;  and  of  this  we  may  form  some  idea 

tion.     Their  terms  of  dnration  were.  At  first,       afterwards    metonjmicAlly  distinguished    by 
called    attaints,  and    they   themselves    were       that  title. 
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from  what  has  been  said  already  concerning  that  nation.  It  is  chiefly  to 
be  observed,  that  the  dark  and  hidden  science,  which  they  called  the 
kabbala,  was  at  this  time  taught  and  inculcated  by  many  among  that 
superstitious  people.'  This  science,  in  many  things,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  oriental  philosophy :  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is 
indeed  that  same  philosophy  accommodated  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
tempered  with  a  certain  mixture  of  truth.  Nor  were  the  doctrines  of  the 
Grecian  sages  unknown  to  the  Jews  at  the  period  now  before  us ;  since, 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  some  of  them  had  been  admitted 
even  into  the  Mosaic  religion.  We  shall  say  nothing  concerning  the 
opinions  which  they  adopted  from  the  philosophical  and  theological 
systems  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians.* 
The  state  of  learn-       -^^*  The  Greeks,  in  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  were 

ingin  Greece,  yet  in  possession  of  the  first  rank  among  the  nations 
that  cultivated  letters  and  philosophy.  In  many  places,  and  especially 
at  Athens,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  men  distinguished 
by  their  learning,  acuteness,  and  eloquence  ;  philosophers  of  all  sects, 
who  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zcno,  and  Epicurus ; 
rhetoricians  also,  and  men  of  genius,  who  instructed  the  youth  in  the 
rules  of  eloquence,  and  formed  their  taste  for  the  liberal  arts.  So  that 
those  who  had  a  passion  for  the  study  of  oratory,  resorted  in  multitudes 
to  the  Grecian  schools,  in  order  to  |ierfect  tJiemselves  in  that  noble 
science.  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  also  much  frequented  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  a  great  number  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 
dwelt  in  that  city. 

XII.  The  Romans  also  at  this  time  made  a  shining 
figure  among  the  polished  and  learned  nations.  All  the 
sciences  flourished  at  Rome.  The  youUi  of  higher  rank  were  early  in- 
structed in  the  Greek  language  and  eloquence.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  laws  of  their  country ;  and 
they  finished  their  education  by  a  voyage  into  Greece,  where  they  not  only 
gave  the  last  degree  of  perfection  to  their  philosophical  studies,  but  also 
acquired  that  refined  wit  and  elegance  of  taste,  that  served  to  set  off  their 
more  solid  attainments  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.^  None  of  the 
philosophical  sects  were  more  in  vogue  among  the  Romans  than  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Academics,  which  were  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  great, 
who,  soothed  by  their  doctrines  into  a  false  security,  indulged  their  pas- 
sions without  remorse,  and  continued  in  their  vicious  pursuits  without 
terror.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  culture  of  polite  learning  and 
of  the  fine  arts  was  held  in  great  honour,  and  those  that  contiibuted  with 
zeal  and  success  to  this,  were  eminently  distinguished  by  that  prince. 
But  after  his  death,  learning  languished  without  encouragement,  and  was 
neglected,  because  the  succeeding  emperors  were  more  intent  upon  the 
arts  of  war  and  rapine,  than  those  more  amiable  arts  and  inventions  that 
are  the  fruits  of  leisure  and  peace. 
In  the  other  nar         XIII.  With  respcct  to  the  Other  nations,  such  as  the 

lions.  Germans,  Celts,  and  Bretons,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 

not  destitute  of  -learned  and  ingenious  men.     Among  the  Gauls,  the  peo- 
ple of  Marseilles  had  long  acquired  a  shining  reputation  for  their  progress 

'  See  Jo.    Franc  Buddsi   lutrotluctto    in  ^  See  some. 

Iliatoriam  Philos.  Hebi-SDorum ;  and  also  tho  '  Sec  Paganani  Gaudentii  Liber  de  PhiIo> 

authors   which  B.  Wolf  mciitions  with  vn-  B)i)hia!  apud  RomanoB  initio  et  piogrc&au,  in 

comiums,    in      his      Bibliothcca     Ucbraica,  tertio  fasciculu  Novas  CollectioDis  Variorum 

torn.  iii.  Scriptoruin.     Ualac,  17 1 7. 
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in  the  science^  ;"^  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  neighbouring  countries 
received  the  benefit  of  their  instructions.  Among  the  Celts,  their  druids, 
priests,  philosophers,  and  legislators,  were  highly  remarkable  for  their 
wisdom :  but  their  writings,  at  least  such  as  are  yet  extant,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  inform  us  of  the  nature  of  their  philosophy."  The  Romans,  indeed, 
introduced  letters  and  philosophy  into  all  the  provinces  which  submitted 
to  their  victorious  arms,  in  order  to  soften  the  rough  manners  of  the 
savage  nations,  and  form  in  them  imperceptibly  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  humanity.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCBRNINO   TBE    DOCTORS    AND   MINISTERS    OF    TBB    CHURCH,    AND 

ITS    FORM    OF    GOVBRNMVNT.- 

The  neceisity  of  ^'  The  great  end  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  form  a 
public  teachen.  universal  church,  gathered  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  great  society  from  age  to  age.  But 
in  order  to  this,  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  appoint  extraordinary  teachers, 
who,  converting  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  truth,  should  erect  every 
where  Christian  assemblies ;  and  then,  to  establish  extraordinary  minis^ 
ters  and  interpreters  of  the  divine  will,  who  should  enforce  and  repeat 
the  doctrines  delivered  by  the  former,  and  maintain  the  people  in  their 
holy  profession,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  For  the 
best  system  of  religion  must  necessarily  either  dwindle  to  nothing,  or  be 
egregiously  corrupted,  if  it  is  not  perpetually  inculcated  and  explained  by 
a  regular  and  standing  ministry. 

Estraordinary  II.  The  extraordinary  teachers  whom  Christ  employed 

teachers.  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  were  the 

twelve  apostles,  and  the  seventy  disciples,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
above.  To  these  the  evangelists  are  to  be  added,  by  which  title  those 
were  distinguished  from  the  apostles  sent  to  instruct  the  nations,  or  who, 
of  their  own  accord,  abandoned  every  worldly  attachment,  and  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  sacred  office  of  propagating  the  gospel,*  In  this  rank, 
also,  we  must  place  those,  to  whom,  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  which  they  had  never  learned, 
was  communicated  from  above.  For  the  person,  to  whom  the  divine 
omnipotence  and  liberality  had  imparted  the  gift  of  tongues,  might  con- 
clude, with  the  utmost  assurance,  from  the  gift  itself,  (which  a  wise  being 
would  not  bestow  in  vain,)  that  he  was  appointed  by  God  to  minister  unto 
the  truth,  and  to  employ  his  talents  in  the  service  of  Christianity.'* 
The  anthority  of  III.  Many  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the 
the  apoaUes.  apostlcs,*  a  history  which  we  find  loaded  with  fables,  doubts, 
and  difficulties,  when  we  pursue  it  further  than  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 


l 
i 


"■  See  the  Hiatoire  Litt^rairo  de  la  France 
IKir  dee  Roligienx  Benedictina,  Dissert.  Pre- 
lim, p.  42,  Sec. 

"  Jae.  Martin,  Religion  des  Ganlois,  livre  i. 
chap.  xzi.  p.  175. 

<*  J  a  venal,  Satir.  xv.  Tcr.  ilO. 
"  Nunc  totus  Qraias  nostraaque  habet  orbis 

Atbenas 
Gallia  cauiaidicos  docnit  facunda  Britannoa, 
Dc  conducoado  loqaitur  jam  Rhetore  Tliuk.** 


*  See  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Epheaians, 
iv.  11.  As  also  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xzxvii. 

*•  1  Cor.  xiv.  22. 

^  The  authors  who  have  written  concern- 
ing the  apostles,  are  enumerated  by  Sagit- 
tarius in  his  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastical 
History,  cb.  i.  p.  2 ;  and  also  by  Budds>iis, 
in  his  treatuc,  De  flcclcsia  Apustolico, 
p.  674. 
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lament,  and  the  most  ancient  writers  in  the  Christian  church.  In  order 
to  have  a  jnst  idea  of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  apostolic 
function,  we  must  consider  an  apostle  as  a  person  who  was  honoured  with 
a  divine  commission,  invested  with  the  power  of  *'  making  laws,"  of  *'  con- 
trolling and  restraining  the  wicked,  when  that  was  expedient,"  and  of 
I  '*  working  miracles,"  when  necessary ;  and  sent  to  mankind,  "  to  unfold 
!  to  them  the  divine  will,  to  open  to  them  the  paths  of  salvation  and  immor- 
}  tality,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  multitude,  and  unite  in  the  bonds  of 
one  sacred  society,  those  who  were  attentive  and  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
God  addressed  to  men  by  their  ministry."* 

The  Mventy  dii-  IV.  The  accounts  We  have  of  the  seventy  disciples  are 
cipies.  g^^ii  more  obscure  than  those  of  the  aposdes ;   since  the 

former  are  only  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke  x.  1.  The 
illustrations  that  we  have  yet  remaining,  relative  to  their  character  and 
office,  are  certainly  composed  by  the  more  modern  Greeks,  and,  therefore, 
can  have  but  little  authority  or  credit.*  Their  commission  extended  no 
further  than  the  Jewish  nation,  as  appears  from  the  express  words  of  St. 
Luke ;  though  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  Christ's  ascension,  they 
performed  the  functions  of  evangelists,  and  declared  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  through  different  nations  and 
provinces. 

The  external  form  V.  Neither  Christ  himself  nor  his  holy  apostles  have 
diteTO?ned\y°'  Commanded  any  thing  clearly  or  expressly  concerning  the 
airifct.  external  form  of  the  church,  and  the  precise  method,  ac- 

cording to  which  it  should  be  governed.'    From  this  we  may  infer,  that 


^  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  Do  Apottolis  efc 
Apostoluta,  toiD.  it  opp.  289.  It  is  not  with- 
out weighty  reiwona,  and  without  baying  con- 
sidered the  matter  attentively,  that  I  have 
supposed  the  apostles  invested  with  the  power 
of  enacting  laws.  I  am  sensible  that  some 
very  learned  men  among  the  modems  have 
denied  this  power,  but  I  apprehend  they  dif- 
fer from  me  rather  in  words  than  in  any  thing 
else. 

*  These  accounts  are  to  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  three  books  concerning  the  life  and  death 
of  Moses,  which  were  discovered  and  illus- 
trated by  Gilb.  Gaulminus,  and  republished 
by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Grspc.  p.  474. 

'  O  'i'hosc  who  imagine,  that  Christ  him- 
self, or  the  apostles  by  his  direction  and  au- 
thority, appointed  a  certain  fixed  form  of 
church-government,  are  not  agreed  what  timt 
form  was.  The  principal  opinions  that  have 
been  adopted  upon  this  head  may  be  reduced 
to  the  four  following:  The  first  is  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  maintain,  **  That 
Christ^s  intention  and  appointment  was,  that 
his  followers  should  be  collected  into  one 
sacred  empire,  subjected  to  the  government 
of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  divided, 
like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  into  several 
provinces ;  that  in  coneeqiicnce  thereof,  Peter 
fixed  the  scat  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  at 
Rome,  but  afterwards,  to  alleviate  the  burden 
of  his  office,  divided  the  church  into  three 
greater  provinces,  according  to  the  division  of 


the  world  at  that  time,  and  appointed  a  person 
to  preside  in  each,  who  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  patriarch ;  that  the  European  patri- 
arch resided  at  Rome,  the  Asiatic  at  Antioch, 
and  the  African  at  Alexandria :  that  the  bishope 
of  each  province,  among  whom  also  there  wero 
various  ranks,  were  to  reverence  the  authority 
of  their  respective  patriarchs,  and  that  botJi 
bishops  and  patriarchs  were  to  be  passively 
subject  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff.***  This  romantic  account  scarcely 
deserves  a  serious  refutation.  The  second 
opinion  concerning  the  government  of  the 
church,  makes  no  mention  of  a  supreme  head, 
or  of  patriarchs,  constituted  by  divine  autho- 
rity, but  supposes  that  the  apostles  divided 
the  Roman  empire  into  as  many  ocrlcsiastical 
provinces  as  there  wero  secular  or  civil  ones ; 
that  the  metropolitan  bishop,  ».  e.  the  prelate 
who  resided  in  the  capital  city  of  each  pro- 
vince, presided  over  the  clergy  of  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  that  tho  other  bishops  wero  sub- 
ject to  his  authority.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  most  learned  of  tho 
Romish  church,t  and  has  also  been  favoured 

*  See  Leon.  Allatius,  De  Perpetua  Con- 
cens.  Eccles.  Orient,  et  Occident.,  lib.  i. 
cap.  ii.  Morinus.  Exercitat.  Ecclesiaat.  lib.  i. 
Excr.  i. 

+  Petrus  De  M.irra,  De  Concord.  Siicerdot. 
et  Imperii,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. ;  Morinus,  Kxcr. 
Eccl.  lib.  i.  ex.  xviii. ;  Pagi  Critica  in  Annal. 
Baronii,  ad  A.  xxxvii.  tom.  i.  p.  29, 
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the  regulation  of  this  was,  in  some  measure,  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
time,  and  left  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  chief  rulers,  both  of  the 
state  and  of  the  church.  If,  however,  it  is  true  that  the  apostles  acted  by 
divine  inspiration,  and  in  conformity  with  the  commands  of  their  blessed 
Master,  (and  this  no  Christian  can  call  in  question,)  then  it  follows  that 
that  form  of  government  which  the  primitive  churches  borrowed  from  that 
The  form  of  the  ^^  Jerusalem,  thei  first  Christian  assembly  established  by 

fint  church  of  the  apostles  themselves,  must  be  esteemed  as  of  divine 
institution.  But  from  this  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  such  a  form  is  immutable,  and  ought  to  be  invariably  observed  ;  for 
this  a  great  variety  of  events  may  render  impossible.  In  those  early 
times  every  Christian  church  consisted  of  the  people,  their  leaders,  and 
the  ministers,  or  deacons ;  and  these,  indeed,  belong  essentially  to  every 
leligious  society.  The  people  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  in  authority  ; 
for  the  apostles  showed,  by  their  own  example,  that  nothing  of  moment 
was  to  be  carried  on  or  determined  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly ,9 
and  such  a  method  of  proceeding  was  both  prudent  and  necessary  in  those 
critical  times. 
The  rights  of  the       VI.  It  was,  therefore,  the  assembly  of  the  people  which 

v^Tf^'  chose  their  own  rulers  and  teachers,  or  received  them  by  a 

firee  and  authoritative  consent,  when  recommended  by  others.  The  same 
people  rejected  or  confirmed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  laws  that  were  pro- 
posed by  their  rulers  to  the  assembly ;   excommunicated  profligate  and 


{ 


*  0* 
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by  tome  of  the  most  eminent  Britith  divines.* 
Some  Protestant  writers  of  note  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  it  is  not  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence,  f  The  third  opinion  is, 
that  of  those  vrho  acknowledge  that,  when 
the  Christians  began  to  mnltiply  exceedingly, 
metropolitans,  patriarchs,  and  archbishops  were 
indeed  created,  but  only  by  human  appoint- 
ment and  authority;  though  they  confess,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  is  consonant  to  the 
cnden  and  intention  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
that,  in  every  Christian  church,  there  should 
be  one  person  invested  with  the  highest 
authority,  and  clothed  with  certain  rights  and 
privileges  above  the  other  doctors  of  that 
aasembly.  This  opinion  has  been  embraced 
by  many  English  divines  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  learned  world,  and  also  by  many  in  other 
coontries  and  communions.  The  fourth,  and 
last  opinion  is,  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  who 
affirm,  that  Chrises  intention  was,  that  the 
Christian  doctors  and  ministers  should  all 
enjoy  the  same  rank  and  authority,  without 
any  sort  of  pre-eminence  or  subordination, 
any  distinction  of  rights  and  privileges.  The 
reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of  these 
foor  different, opinions  with  respect  to  church 
government  in  Dr.  Mosheim^s  Larger  History 


*  Hammond,  Diss,  de  Episcop.  Beveridge, 
Cod.  Canon.  Vet.  Eccles.  Vindic  lib.  ii. 
cap.  V.  tom.  ii.  Patr.  Apost.  Usher  De  Origine 
Episcop.  ct.  Metropol.  p.  20. 

t  Basnage,  Hist,  de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  livr. 
i.  cap.  viii.  Boehmcr.  Annot.  ad  Pctrum  de 
Marca  de  conrordia  saccrd.  ct  imperii,  p.  143. 
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of  the  first  Century.  This  learned  and  im- 
partial writer,  who  condemns  with  reason  the 
fourth  opinion,  as  it  is  explained  by  those 
bigoted  Puritans  who  look  upon  all  subordi- 
nation  and  variety  of  rank  among  the  doctors 
of  the  ehurch  as  condemnablo  and  antichris- 
tian,  observes,  however,  with  equal  reason, 
that  this  opinion  may  bo  explained  and  modi- 
fied, so  as  to  reconcile  the  modem  abettors 
of  the  episcopal  discipline,  with  the  less  rigid 
Presbyterians.  The  opinion,  modified  by  Dr. 
Mosheini,  amounts  to  this ,  "  That  the  Chris- 
tian doctors  are  equal  in  this  sense,  that  Christ 
has  left  no  positive  and  special  degree  which 
constitutes  a  distinction  among  them,  nor  any 
divine  commandment  by  which  those  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  appointments  of  human 
wisdom,  are  in  the  higher  ranks,  can  demand, 
by  divine  right,  the  obedience  and  submis- 
sion of  the  inferior  doctors,  &c.,  their  ab- 
staining from  the  exercise  of  certain  func- 
tions," &c 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Christ,  by 
leaving  this  matter  undetermined,  has  of 
consequence  left  Christian  societies  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  modelling  the  government  of 
the  church  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  circum- 
stantial reasons  of  times,  places,  &c.  may 
require;  and  therefore,  the  wisest  government 
of  the  church  is  the  best  and  most  divine; 
and  every  Christian  society  has  a  right  to 
make  laws  for  itself,  provided  that  these  laws 
are  consistent  with  charity  and  peace,  and 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles 
of  Christianity. 

f  Arts  i.  15;  vi.  3;  xv.  4  ,  ^xi.  22. 
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J  unworthy  members  of  the  church,  restored  the  penitent  to  their  forfeited 
)  privileges,  passed  judgment  upon  the  different  subjects  of  controversy  and 
\  dissension,  that  arose  in  their  community ;  examined  and  decided  the 
\  disputes  which  happened  between  the  elders  and  deacons ;  and,  in  a  word, 
*  exercised  all  that  authority  which  belongs  to  such  as  are  invested  with  the 
>/sovereign  power. 

The  people,  indeed,  had  in  some  measure  purchased 
these  privileges,  by  administering  to  the  support  of  their 
rulers,  ministers,  and  poor,  and  by  offering  large  and  generous  contributions, 
when  the  safety  or  interests  of  the  community  rendered  them  necessary. 
In  these  supplies,  each  one  bore  a  part  proportioned  to  his  circumstances  : 
and  the  various  gifts  which  were  thus  brought  into  the  public  assemblies 
were  called  oblations, 

A  perfect  equality  VII.  There  rcigucd  among  the  members  of  the  Christian 
SitNe  Vhrigti-  church,  howcvcr  distinguished  they  were  by  worldly  rank 
»"■•  and  titles,  not  only  an  amiable  harmony,  but  also  a  per- 

fect equality.  This  appeared  by  the  feasts  of  charity,  in  which  all 
were  indiscriminately  assembled ;  by  the  names  of  brethren  and  sisters^ 
with  which  they  mutually  saluted  each  other ;  and  by  several  circum- 
stances of  a  like  nature.  Nor,  in  this  first  century,  was  the  distinction 
made  between  Christians,  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  order,  which  took  place 
afterwards.  Whoever  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
and  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  confidence  in  him,  was  immediately 
baptized,  and  received  into  the  church.  But,  in  process  of  time,  when  the 
church  began  to  flourish,  and  its  members  to  increase,  it  was  thought 
prudent  and  necessary  to  divide  Christians  into  two  orders,  distinguished 
Believers  and  ca-  ^y  the  namcB  of  believers  and  catechumens.  The  former 
tcchumeni.  yfQte  those  who  had  been  solemnly  admitted  into  the  church 
by  baptism,  and  in  consequence  thereof  were  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  had  access  to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worship,  and  were  autho- 
rised to  vote  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The  latter  were  such  as  had 
not  yet  been  dedicated  to  God  and  Christ  by  baptism,  and  were,  therefore, 
admitted  neither  to  the  public  prayers,  nor  to  the  holy  communion,  nor  to 
the  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 

The  ruler*  of  the  VIII.  The  rulers  of  the  church  were  called  either  pre*- 
church.  hyters^  or  bishops,  which  two  titles  are,  in  the  New  Testa- 

ment, undoubtedly  applied  to  the  same  order  of  men.*  These  were  persons 
of  eminent  gravity,  and  such  as  had  distinguished  then>selves  by  their 
superior  sanctity  and  merit.^  Their  particular  functions  were  not  always 
the  same ;  for  while  some  of  them  confined  their  labours  to  the  instruction 
Presbyters  or  of  the  people,  Others  contributed  in  different  ways  to  the 
bishops.  edification  of  the  church.     Hence  the  distinctidh  between 

teaching  and  mling  presbyters  has  been  adopted  by  certain  learned  men. 
But  if  ever  this  distinction  existed,  which  I  neither  afRrm  nor  deny,  it 
certainly  did  not  continue  long ;  since  it  is  manifest  that  St.  Paul  re- 
quires, that  all  bishops  or  presbyters  be  qualified,  and  ready  to  teach  and 
instruct.* 


**  03"  The  word  Presbyter,  or  elder,  is  takcD  ^  1  Tim.  iiu  2,  &c.     Sec  concerning  the 

from    the  Jewish    institution,  and    signifies  word  Presbyter,  the  illustrations  giren  by  the 

rather  the  venerable  prudence  and  wisdom  of  learned  Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  yetere,  lib.  iii. 

old  age,  than  age  itself.  part  1.  cap.  1.  p.  609  ;  and  by  the  venerable 

•  Acts  XX.  17,  28  ;  Phil.  i.  1  ;  Tit.  i.  5,  7  ;  Jo.  Bened.  Carpzovious  in  his  Excrc.  in  Epist 

1  Tim.  iii.  1.  ad  Hcuiobos  ex  Philonc,  p.  499.     As  to  the 

i  1  Tim.  iii.  I;   1  Tit.  i.  5.  presbyters  thcmseWo,  and  tlie  nature  of  their 
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The  prophets. 


IX.  Among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  there 
were  but  few  men  of  learning ;  few,  who  had  capacity 
enough  to  Insinuate  into  the  minds  of  a  gross  and  ignorant  multitude,  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  God  therefore,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  judged 
it  necessary  to  raise  up,  in  many  churches,  extraordinary  teachers,  who 
were  to  discourse  in  the  public  assemblies,  upon  the  various  points  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  to  treat  with  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  as 
guided  by  his  direction,  and  clothed  with  his  authority.  Such  were  the 
Prophets  of  the  New  Testament}  an  order  of  men,  whose  commission  is 
too  much  limited  by  the  writers  who  confine  it  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  the  prophecies."  For  it 
is  certain,  that  they,  who  claimed  the  rank  of  Prophets^  were  invested 
with  the  power  of  censuring  publicly  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  any  irre- 
gularity. But,  to  prevent  the  abuses  that  designing  men  might  make  of 
this  institution,  by  pretending  to  this  extraordinary  character,  in  order  to 
execute  unworthy  ends,  there  were  always  present,  in  the  public  auditories, 
judges,  divinely  appointed,  who,  by  certain  and  infallible  marks,  were  able 
to  distinguish  the  false  prophets  from  the  true.  This  order  of  prophets 
ceased,  when  the  want  of  teachers,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  abundantly 
supplied. 

Deacons  of  the  ^'  '^^^  church  was.  Undoubtedly,  provided  from  the  be- 
church  at  Jem-  ginning  with  inferior  ministers  or  deacons.  No  society  can 
laiem.  y^  without  its  servants,  fad   still   less   such   societies   as 

those  of  the  first  Christians  were.  And  it  appears  not  only  probable,  but 
evident,  that  the  young  men,  who  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  were  the  subordinate  ministers  or  deacons  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  who  attended  the  apostles  to  execute  their  orders."     These 


office,  the  reader  will  receive  much  satisfac- 
tioo  from  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  that 
order  by  Budaeus,  De  Ecclesin  Apostolica,  cap. 
vL  p^  7]  9,  and  by  the  most  learned  PfaJffius, 
De  originibuB  juris  cedes,  p.  49. 

»  Rom.  xiiL  6  ;  1  Cor.  xii  28 ;  xiv.  3, 29, 
andEph.  iv.  11. 

*"  See  Mosbeim*8  Dissei-tation  De  illis  qui 
prophetae  rocantur  in  Novo  Foedcre,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Syn- 
tagma Diaaerutionum  ad  Historium  Ecclcs. 
pcrtinentium. 

■  Acts  V.  6,  10.  Those  who  may  be  sur- 
prised at  my  affirming,  that  the  young  men 
mentioned  in  the  passages  here  referred  to,  were 
the  deacons,  or  ministers  of  the  church  at  Je- 
rusalem, are  desired  to  consider,  that  the 
words  viwTipotf  viapiffKoi^  i.  e.  young  men, 
sxe  not  always  used  to  determine  the  age  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  applied,  but  are 
frequently  employed  to  point  out  their  offices, 
or  functions,  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  The  same  rule  of  interpretation, 
that  diversifies  the  sense  of  the  word  presby- 
ter (which,  as  all  know,  signifies  sometimes 
the  age  of  a  person,  and,  at  other  times,  his 
function,)  is  manifestly  applicable  to  the  word 
before  us.  As,  therefore,  by  the  title  of  presby- 
ters, the  heads  or  rulers  of  a  society  are  pointed 
out  without  any  regard  to  their  tfge ;  so  by  the 
term  young  men,  we  are  often  to  understand 


ministers  or  servants,  because  such  are  gene- 
rally in  the  flower  of  youth.     This  interpre- 
tation may  be  confirmed  by  examples,  which 
are  not  wanting,  even  in  the  New  Testament. 
Christ  himself  seems  to  attribute  this  sense  to 
the  word  viwnoo^f  Luke  xxii.  26,  6utiZfov 
iv  vfitVf  Xevkauta  wg  6  viwripqg.     Our  Sa- 
viour explains  the  term   /i€t^(oi%  by  the  word 
^yovfitvoQt  and  it  therefore  signifies  a  pretby- 
ter^  or  ruler ;  he  also  substitutes,  a  little  after 
o  SiaKOViiiv  in  the  place  of  vcttfrepoc,  which 
confirms  our  intrcpretation  in  the  most  un- 
answerable manner.     So   that    /uei^wv   and 
ribtrepoc,  are  not  here  indications  Qf  certain 
ages,  but  of  certain  functions,  and  the  precept 
of  Cbriat  amounts  to  this :  ^*  He  that  performs 
the  office  of  a  presbyter  or  elder  among  you, 
let  him  not  think  himself  superior  to  the  mi- 
nisters, or  deacons.^*     The  passage  of  1  Pet.  v. 
5,  is  still   more  express    to    our    purpose: 
'O/ioiWf  viwTipoi,  virordytfTi  Toii  irpetT- 
tvTspoig,     It  is  e%ndent  from  the  preceding 
verses,  that  presbyter  here  is  the  name  of  an 
office,  and  points  out  a  ruler,  or  teacher  of  the 
church,  and  that  the  term  vitartpoQ  is  also  to 
be  interpreted,  noiyox^ng  men  in  point  of  age, 
but  the  fainisfers^  or  servants  of  the  church.  St. 
Peter,  having  solemnly  exhorted  the  presbyters 
not  to  abuse  the  power  that  was  committed  to 
them,  addresses  his   discourse  to  the  minis- 
ters or  deacons  of  the  church :  "  But   likc- 
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first  deacons  of  the  church,  heing  chosen  from  among  the  Jews,  who  were 
horn  in  Palestine,  were  suspected  hy  the  foreign  Jews  of  partiality  in  dis- 
trihuting  the  offerings  which  were  presented  for  the  support  of  the  poor.® 
To  remedy,  therefore,  this  disorder,  seven  other  deacons  were  chosen,  by 
order  of  the  apostles,  and  employed  in  the  service  of  that  part  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  composed  of  the  foreign  Jews  converted 
to  Christianity.  Of  these  new  ministers  six  were  foreigners,  as  appears 
by  their  names  ;  the  seventh  was  chosen  out  of  the  proselytes,  of  whom 
there  was  a  certain  number  among  the  first  Christians  at  Jenisalem,  and 
to  whom  it  was  reasonable  that  some  regard  should  be  shown,  in  the 
election  of  the  deacons,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign  Jews.  All  the  other 
Christian  churches  followed  the  example  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  in  whatever 
related  to  the  choice  and  office  of  the  deacons.  Some,  particularly  the 
eastern  churches,  elected  deaconesses,  and  chose,  for  that  purpose,  matrons 
or  widows  of  eminent  sanctity,  who  also  ministered  to  the  necessities  of 
the  poor,  and  performed  several  other  ofiices,  that  tended  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  decency  in  the  church.? 

XI.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church 
in  its  infancy,  when  its  assemblies  were  neither  numerous 
nor  splendid.  Three  or  four  presbyters,  men  of  remarkable  piety  and 
wisdom,  ruled  these  small  congregations  in  perfect  harmony,  nor  did  they 
stand  in  need  of  any  president  or  superior  to  maintain  concord  and  order 
where  no  dissensions .  were  kn<lwn.  But  the  number  of  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  increasing  with  that  of  the  churches,  and  the  sacred  work  of 
the  ministry  growing  more  painful  and  weighty,  by  a  number  of  additional 
duties,  these  new  circumstances  required  new  regulations.  It  was  then 
judged  necessary,  that  one  man  of  distinguished  gravity  and  wisdom 
should  preside  in  the  council  of  presbyters,  in  order  to  distribute  among 
his  colleagues  their  several  tasks,  and  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to  the  whole 
society.  This  person  was  at  first  styled  the  angel  *^  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bishop, 
or  inspector  ;  a  name  borrowed  from  the  Greek  language,  and  expressing 
the  principal  part  of  the  episcopal  function,  which  was  to  inspect  into, 
and  superintend,  the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  grown  considerably  numerous,  and  deprived  of  the 
ministry  of  the  apostles,  who  were  gone  to  instruct  the  other  nations,  was 
the  first,  which  chose  a  president  or  bishop.  And  it  is  no  less  probable, 
that  the  other  churches  followed  by  degrees  such  a  respectable  example. 
The  nature  of  the  XII.  Let  none,  howevcr,  confound  the  bishops  of  this 
ty^"in%\«**«ra"  pnniitive  and  golden  period  of  the  church  with  those  of 
tury-  whom  we  read  in  the  following  ages.     For,  though  they 

were  both  distinguished  by  the  same  name,  yet  they  differed  extremely, 

and  that  in  many  respects.     A  bishop,  during  the  first  and  second  cen- 

.^ . —  ...  * 

yme,  ye  younger,  i.  e.  ministers  and  deacons, 
despise  not  the  orders  of  the  presbyters  or 
elders,  but  perform  cheerfully  whatsoever 
they  command  you/*  In  the  same  sense 
does  St.  Luke  employ  this  term.  Acts  ▼.  6, 
10,  and  his  vtunipoi  and  vtavlffKoi  are,  un- 
doubtedly, the  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  whom  the  Greek  Jews  complain 
afterwards  to  the  apostles,  (Acts  vi.  1,  &c.) 
on  account  of  the  partial  distribution  of  the 
alms.  I  might  confirm  this  seuse  of  the 
word  younp  men  by  numberless  citations  from 


Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  a  variety 
of  authors  sacred  and  profane ;  but  this  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  demonstrations  of 
this  nature. 

o  Acts  vi.  1,  &c. 

P  For  an  ample  account  of  the  deacons  and 
deaconesses  of  the  primitive  church,  sec  Zcig- 
ler,  De  Diaconis  ct  Diaconissis,  cap.  xix.  p. 
347 ;  Basnagii  Annal.  Polit.  Eccles.  ad  A. 
XXXV.  tom.  i.  p.  450  ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Ethics, 
lib.  ii.  cap  xx. 

**  Rev,  ii.  3. 
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tury,  was  a  person  who  had  the  care  of  one  Christian  assembly,  which,  at 
that  time,  was,  generally  speaking,  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a 
private  house.  In  this  assembly  he  acted,  not  so  much  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  ma^tei'i  as  with  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  a  faithful  servant.  He 
instructed  the  people,  performed  the  several  parts  of  divine  worship,  at- 
tended the  sick,  and  inspected  into  the  circumstances  and  supplies  of  the 
poor.  He  charged,  indeed,  the  presbyters  with  the  performance  of  those 
duties  and  services,  which  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  fulfil ;  but*  had  not  the  power  to  decide  or  enact  any 
thing  without  the  consent  of  the  presbyters  and  people.  And  though  the 
episcopal  office  was  both  laborious  and  singularly  dangerous,  yet  its  reve- 
nues were  extremely  small,  since  the  church  had  no  certain  income,  but 
depended  on  the  gifts,  or  oblations  of  the  multitude,  which  were,  no  doubt, 
inconsiderable,  and  were,  moreover,  to  be  divided  between  the  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  poor. 

The  oruriji  of  dio-  XIII.  The  powcr  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  were 
oMes  and  chor-  not  long  confined  to  these  narrow  limits,  but  soon  ex- 
epbcopf.  tended  themselves,  and  that  by  the  following  means.     The 

bishops,  who  lived  in  the  cities,  had  either  by  their  own  ministry,  or  that 
of  their  presbyters,  erected  new  churches  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages.  These  churches,  continuing  under  the  inspection  and  ministry 
of  the  bishops,  by  whose  labours  and  counsels  they  had  been  engaged  to 
embrace  the  gospel,  grew  imperceptibly  into  ecclesiastical  provinces,  which 
the  Greeks  afterwards  called  dioceses.  But  as  the  bishop  of  the  city 
could  not  extend  his  labours  and  inspection  to  all  these  churches  in  the 
country  and  in  the  villages,  so  he  appointed  certain  suffragans  or  deputies 
to  govern  and  to  instruct  these  new  societies  ;  and  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  chorepiscopi,  t.  e,  country  bishops.  This  order  held  the 
middle  rank  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  being  inferior  to  the  former, 
and  superior  to  the  latter. 

Whether   councils       XIV.  The  churchcs,  in  those  early  times,  were  entirely 
and    metropoii-  independent;  none  of  them  subject  to  any  foreign  juris- 
piaLd  ^in^the  diction,  but  cach  one  governed  by  its  own  rulers  and  its 
fiiat  oentunr.      own    laws.     For,  though    the   churches   founded   by  the 
apostles  had   this  particular  deference  shown  them,  that  they  were  con- 
sulted in  difficult  and  doubtful  cases :  yet  they  had  no  juridical  authority, 
no  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  others,  nor  the  least  right  to  enacts  laws  for 
them.     Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  evident  than  the  perfect  equality 
that  reigned  among  tjie  primitive  churches  ;  nor  does  there  even  appear 
in  this  first  century,  the  smallest  trace  of  that  association  of  provincial 
churches,  from  which  councils  and  metropolitans  derive  their  origin.     It 
was  only  in  the  second  century  that  the  custom  of  holding  councils  com- 
menced in  Greece,  from  whence  it  soon  spread  through  the  other  pro- 
vinces.' 

The  principal  wri-  XV.  The  principal  place  among  the  Christian  doctors 
tfc"'  and  their  ^^^^  among  those  also  who,  by  their  writings,  were  instru- 
di§crpie«. mental  in  the  progress  of  the  truth,  is  due  to  the  apostles 

'  The  meeting  of  the  church  of  Jcruftalem,  there  were  innumerable  councils  in  the  primi- 
njeuiioDcd  in  the  15lh  chapter  of  the  Acta,  is  tive  times.  But  every  one  knows,  that  a 
commonly  considered  as  the  first  Christian  council  is  an  assembly  of  deputies,  or  corn- 
council.  But  this  notion  arises  from  a  mani-  missionei's  sent  from  several  churches  aaso« 
feat  abuse  of  the  word  couticil.  That  meeting  ciated  by  certain  bonds  in  a  general  body,  and 
was  only  of  one  church,  and,  if  such  a  meet-  therefore  the  supposition  above  mentioned 
iiig  be  called  a  council,  it    will  follow  that  falls  to  the  gtound. 
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and  certain  of  their  disciples,  who  were  set  apart  and  inspired  hy  God, 
to  record  the  actions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  writings  of  these 
holy  men,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  in  the  hands  of  all  who  profess  themselves  Christians.  Those  who 
are  desirous  of  particular  information  with  respect  to  the  history  of  these 
sacred  books,  and  the  arguments  which  prove  their  divine  authority,  their 
genuineness,  and  purity,  must  consult  the  learned  authors  who  have 
written  professedly  upon  that  matter.' 
The  time  when  ca*      XVI.  The  opinions.  Or  rather  the  conjectures,  of  the 

non  was  Jixcd.  learned,  concerning  the  time  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  collected  into  one  volume,  as  also  about  the  authors  of 
that  collection,  are  extremely  different.  This  important  question  is 
attended  with  great  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  us  in  these  latter 
times.*  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that,  before  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  read  in  every  Christian  society  throughout  the  world,  and 
received  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
these  sacred  writings  were  carefully  separated  from  several  human  compo- 
sitions upon  the  same  subject,  either  by  some  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
who  lived  so  long,  or  by  their  disciples  and  successors,  who  were  spread 
abroad  through  all  nations."  We  are  well  assured,^  that  the  four  gospels 
were  collected  during  the  life  of  St.  John,  and  that  the  three  first  received 
the  approbation  of  the  divine  apostle.  And  why  may  we  not  suppose 
that  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  gathered  together  at  the 
same  time  ? 
Apocryphal  and         XVII.  What  renders  this  higlily  probable  is,  that  the 

•purious  writ-  most  urgent  necessity  required  its  being  done.  For,  not 
long  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  several  histories 
of  his  life  and  doctrines,  full  of  pious  frauds  and  fabulous  wonders,  were 
composed  by  persons  whose  intentions,  perhaps,  were  not  bad,  but  whose 
writings  discovered  the  greatest  superstition  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  tliis 
all :  productions  appeared  which  were  imposed  upon  the  world  by  fraudu- 
lent men,  as  the  writings  of  the  holy  apostles.*  These  apocryphal  and 
spurious  writings  must  have  produced  a  sad  confusion,  and  rendered  both 
the  history  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  uncertain,  had  not  the  rulers  of  the 
church  used  all  possible  care  and  diligence  in  separating  the  books  that 
were  truly  apostolical  and  divine  from  all  that  spurious  trash,  and  convey- 
ing them  down  to  posterity  in  one  volume. 
Clemens,  hif  hop  of       XV  III.  The  writer,  whose  fame  surpassed  that  of  all 

Rome.  others  in  this  century,  the  apostles  excepted,  was  Clemens, 

bishop  of  Rome.     The  accounts  which  remains  of  his  life,  actions,  and 


"  Foi  the  history  of  tlio  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  see  particularly  Jo.  Alb.  Fabri- 
ciiis,  Bibliolh.  Graec.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  122 — 
127.  Tlie  same  learned  author  has  given  an 
accurate  list  of  the  writers,  who  have  defended 
the  divinity  of  these  sacred  books,  in  his 
Delectus  Argumentorum  et  Syllabus  Scripto- 
rum  pro  verit.  rclig.  Christiana,  cap.  xxvi. 
p.  502. 

*  See  Jo.  Ens.  Bibliotheca  S.  mu  Dia- 
triba  de  librorum  N.  T.  Canone,  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1710,  at  also  Jo.  Mill. 
Prolegomcn.  ad  Nov.  Test,  section  i. 
p.  23. 


"  Sec  Fiickius,  De  Cura  Vctcris  Ecclcaiae 
circa  Canon,  cap.  iii.  p.  86. 

^  This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Eusebius, 
in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  hit 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

*  Such  of  these  writings  as  are  yet  extant 
have  been  catefuUy  collected  by  the  learned 
Fabricius,  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi 
Testament!,  which  work  is  published  in  two 
volumes.  Many  ingenious  and  learned  ob- 
servations have  been  made  on  the  spurious 
books  by  the  celebrated  Beausobrc,  in  Lis 
Histoiro  Critique  des.dogmcs  do  Manich<^e, 
livT.  ii.  p.  337,  &c. 
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death,  are  for  the  most  part  uncertain.^  Two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians^ 
written  in  Greek,  have  been  attributed  to  him,  of  which  the  second  has 
been  looked  upon  as  spurious,  and  the  Jlrst  as  genuine,  by  many  learned 
writers."  But  even  this  latter  seems  to  have  been  corrupted  and  interpo-*. 
lated  by  some  ignorant  and  presumptuous  author,  who  appears  to  have 
been  displeased  at  observing  a  defect  of  learning  and  genius  in  the  writ- 
ings of  so  great  a  man  as  Clemens.* 

The  writings  fUse-  XIX.  The  learned  are  now  unanimous  in  regarding  the 
g  attribttted  to  other  wiitings  which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens,  viz. 
the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions^  the 
Recognitions  of  Clemens  and  Clementina,**  as  spurious  productions 
ascribed  by  some  impostor  to  this  venerable  prelate,  in  order  to  procure 
them  a  high  degree  of  authority/  The  Apostolical  CanonSy  which  consist 
of  eighiy^Jive  ecclesiastical  laws,  contain  a  view  of  the  church  government 
and  discipline  received  among  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians  in  the 
second  and  third  century.  The  eight  hooks  of  Apostolical  Constitu^ 
Hans  are  the  work  of  some  austere  and  melancholy  author,  who,  having 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  reform  the  Christian  worship,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  degenerated  from  its  original  purity,  made  no  *scruple  \o  preUx 
to  his  rules  the  names  of  the  apostles,  that  thus  they  might  be  more 
speedily  and  favourably  received.**  The  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  which 
differ  very  little  from  the  Clementina,  are  the  witty  and  agreeable  produc- 
tion of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  well  versed  in  philosophy.    They  were  written 


*  After  Tillomont,  Cotelorius  and  Grabe 
have  giTon  aome  accounta  of  thia  great  man. 
And  all  that  haa  been  aaid  concemii^  him  by 
the  best  and  moat  credible  writers,  has  been 
collected  bj  Roadinini,  in  the  first  of  two 
hooka  publiabed  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1706, 
under  the  following  title,  Libri  Duo  de  S. 
Clemente,  Papa  et  Martyre,  ejusque  Basilica 
in  urbe  Roma. 

y  J.  A.  Fabriciua,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  foorth  Book  of  hia  Bihliotheca  Grscca, 
mentiooa  the  editiona  that  have  been  given  of 
St.  Clemens*  epistles.  To  this  account  we 
mast  add  the  edition  published  at  Cambridge, 
in  1718,  which  is  preferable  to  the  preceding 
ones  in  many  respects. 

■  fey  See  the  ample  account  that  is  given 
of  titeae  two  Greek  epistles  of  Clemens  by  the 
learned  I^.  Lardner,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  second  part  of  his  valuable  work,  entitled. 
The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  &c. 

■  See  J.  Bapt.  Cotelerii  Patres  A  post.  torn, 
i.  p.  133;  and  Bemardi  Adnotatiunculn  in 
Clementem,  in  the  last  edition  of  these  fathers, 
pabluhed  by  I^e  Clerc.  The  learned  Wotton 
baa  endeavoured,  though  without  succeas,  in 
his  observations  on  the  epistles  of  Clemens, 
to  refate  the  annotations  above  mentioned. 

^  Besides  these  writings  attributed  to  Cle- 
mens, we  may  reckon  two  epistles  which  the 
learned  Wetstein  found  in  a  Byriac  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  took  the 
pains  to  translate  from  Syriac  into  Latin,  and 
has  subjoined  both  the  original  and  the  trans- 
lation to  his  famous  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  two 
volumes  in  foliOf  in  the  year  1751  and  1752. 


The  title  prefixed  to  these  epistles  is  as  fol- 
lows :  **  DusD  Epistola  S.  Clementis  Rumani 
Discipuli  Petri  Apostoli,  quaa  ex  Codice  Ma- 
nuscripto  Novi  Test.  Syriaci,  nunc  primum 
erutas,  cum  vcrsiouc  Latina  adpusita,  cdidit 
Jo.  Jacobus  Wetstenius."  The  manuscript  of 
tbe  Syriac  version,  from  whence  these  epistles 
were  taken,  was  procured  by  the  good  offices 
of  Sir  James  Porter,  a  judicious  patron  of 
literature  and  men  of  letters,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  British  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  authenticity  of  theae  epistles  ia 
boldly  maintained  by  Wetstein,  and  learn- , 
edly  opposed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a  Disserta- 
tion upon  the  two  Epistles  ascribed  to  Cle- 
mens of  Rome,  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Wetstein,  &e.  The  celebrated  Professor  Ve- 
nema,  of  Franeker,  suspected  also  the  spu- 
riousness  of  these  epistles.  See  an  account 
ofrhis  controversy  with  Wetstein  on  that  sub- 
ject, in  the  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences  ct  des 
Beaux  Arts,  torn.  ii.  p.  51,  &c.,  p.  311. 

«  For  an  account  of  the  fate  of  these 
writings,  and  the  editions  that  have  been  given 
of  ihem,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  two  Dis- 
sertations of  the  learned  Ittigius ;  the  one  Do 
Patribus  Apostolicis,  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
his  Bihliotheca  Patnim  Apostoliconim ;  and 
the  other,  De  Pseudepigraphis  Apostolicis, 
which  he  has  subjoined  to  the  Appendix  of 
his  book  De  Hiereaiarchis  Mfi  Apostolici.  See 
also  Fabricius^  Bihliotheca  Grasca,  lib.  v.  cap. 
ii.  p.  31,  &c. ;  and  lib.  vi.'  cap.  i«  p.  4. 

^  Budseus  has  collected  the  various  opi- 
nions of  the  learned  concerning  the  Apostolic 
Canons  and  Constitutions,  in  his  Isagoge  in 
Theologiani,  par.  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  746. 
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in  the  third  century,  with  a  design  to  answer  in  a  new  manner,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Jews,  Philosophers,  and  Gnostics,  against  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  the  careful  perusal  of  them  will  be  extremely  useful  to  such 
as  are  curious  of  information  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  primitive  times/ 

Ignatius,  bishop  of      XX.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  succeeds  Clemens  in 
Antioeii.  ^^g  ]|g(  q£  ^]^g  Apostolic  Fathers,  among  whom  were  placed 

such  Christian  doctors  as  had  conversed  with  the  apostles  themselves,  or 
their  disciples.  This  pious  and  venerable  man,  who  was  the  disciple  and 
familiar  £nend  of  the  apostles,  was,  by  the  order  of  Trajan,  brought  to 
Rome,  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  public  theatre,  where  he  suffered 
martyrdom  with  the  utmost  constancy.'  There  are  yet  extant  several 
epistles,  attributed  to  him :  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
have  been,  however,  tedious  and  warm  disputes  among  the  learned,  which 
still  subsist.  Of  these  epistles,  seven  are  said  to  have  been  written  by 
this  eminent  martyr,  during  his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome;  and 
these  the  most  learned  of  men  acknowledge  to  be  genuine,  as  they  stand 
in  the  edition  that  was  published  in  the  last  century,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Mcdicean  library.  The  others  are  generally  rejected  as  spurious. 
As  to  my  own  sentiments  of  this  matter,  though  I  am  willing  to  adopt 
this  opinion  as  preferable  to  any  other,  yet  I  cannot  help  looking  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  as  extremely  dubious,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  style  :  and,  indeed,  the  whole  question,  relat- 
ing to  the  epistles  qf  St.  Ignatius  in  general,  seems  to  me  to  labour  under 
much  obscurity,  and  to  be  embarrassed  with  many  difHculties.' 

XXI.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  ascribed 
to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  suffered  martyrdom  in  a  venerable  and  advanced  age,  is 
looked  upon  by  some  as  genuine,  by  others  as  spurious ;  and  it  is  no  easy 
BsmabAs  matter  to  determine  this  question.**     The  Epistle  of  Bar- 

nabas was  the  production  of  some  Jew,  who,  most  probably, 
lived  in  this  century,  and  whose  mean  abilities  and  superstitious  attach- 
ment to  Jewish  fables  show,  notwithstanding  the  uprightness  of  his 
intentions,  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  different  person  from  the  true 
Barnabas,  who  was  St.  PauVs  companion.*  The  work  which  is  entitled. 
The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  because  the  angel,  who  bears  the  principal  part 
in  it,  is  represented  in  the  form  and  habit  of  a  shepherd,  was  composed  in 
the  second  century  by  Hermas,  who  was  brother  to  Pius  bishop  of  Rome.^ 
This  whimsical  and  visionary  writer  has  taken  the  liberty  to  invent  seve- 
ral dialogues  or  conversations  between  God  and  the  angels,  in  order  to 


Polycarp. 


*  See  for  «  full  account  of  this  work, 
Mosbeim^B  Dissertation,  De  turbata  per  re- 
centiores  PUtonicoa  Ecclesia,  sect  34,  p.  174. 
i^  This  dissertation  is  in  the  first  volume  of 
that  learned  work  which  our  author  published 
some  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Syntagma 
Dissertationum  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam 
pertinentium. 

'  See  Ti]lemont*s  M^moires  pour  servir  ^ 
THistoire  de  rEglisc,  torn.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  42 
—80. 

>  For  an  account  of  tins  controversy,  con- 
cerning the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  of  Ig- 
natius, it  will  bo  proper  to  consult  tho  Bib* 
liothoca  Gnera  of  Fabricius,  lib.  v.  cap.  i. 
Ii.  38—47. 


^  For  an  account  of  this  martyr,  and  of  tho 
epistle  attiibuted  to  him,  see  Tillemonfs  M^- 
moires,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  par.  II.  p.  287 ;  as  also 
Fabricii  Biblioth.  Gneca,  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  p.  47. 

*  See  Tillemont*8  M^moircs,  &c.,  vol.  i. 
par.  III.  p.  1043.  Ittigius'  Select  Hist 
Eccles.  Capita,  sect  i.  cap.  1.  seer.  xiv.  p. 
173  :  and  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  sect  iv.  p.  4. 

i  This  now  appears  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence from  a  very  ancient  fragment  of  a  small 
book,  conreming  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  tho  learned  Lud.  Anton.  Mursr 
tori  publifthed  some  years  ago  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  in  the  library  at  Milan,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  in  tho  Antiq.  Italicar.  Modi! 
JEviy  torn.  iii.  diss.  43,  p.  853. 
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insinuate  in  a  more  easy  and  agreeable  manner,  the  precepts  which  he 
thought  useful  and  salutary,  into  the  minds  of  his  readers.  But,  indeed, 
the  discourse  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  those  celestial  beings,  is 
more  insipid  and  sens^ess  than  what  we  commonly  hear  among  the 
meanest  of  the  multitude.^ 

The  geaeni  eiui-  XXII.  We  may  here  remark  in  general,  that  those 
wSltoiiraj^fa-  apostolic  fathers  and  the  other  writers,  who,  in  the  infancy 
thers.  of  the  church,    employed   their    pens    in    the    cause   of 

Christianity,  were  neither  remarkable  for  their  learning  nor  their  elo- 
quence. On  the  contrary,  they  express  the  most  pious  and  admirable 
sentiments  in  the  plainest  and  most  illiterate  style.'  This,  indeed,  is 
rather  a  matter  of  honour  than  of  reproach  to  the  Christian  cause ;  since 
we  see,  from  the  conversion  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  the  gospel  by 
the  ministry  of  weak  and  illiterate  men,  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 
is  not  to  be  attrib^uted  to  human  means,  but  to  a  divine  power. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CONCERNING   THE    DOCTRINE   OF    THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    IN    THIS 

CENTURY. 

The  nature  of  the  ^«  ^^^  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  is  comprehended 
Christian  reii-  in  two  great  points,  of  which  the  first  regards  what  we  are 
to  believe,  and  the  other  relates  to  our  conduct  and  actions ; 
or  to  express  the  matter  more  briefly,  the  gospel  presents  to  us  objects 
o( faith,  and  rules  oi  practice.  The  former  are  expressed  by  the  apostles 
by  the  term  mystery,  or  the  truth ;  and  the  latter  by  that  oi  godliness,  or 
piety, *^  The  rule  and  standard  of  both  are  those  books  which  contain  the 
revelation  that  God  made  of  his  will  to  persons  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
whether  before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  And  these  divine  books  are 
usually  called  The  Old  and  New  Testament, 

Method  of  Inter-      ^^*  '^^^  apostles  and  their  disciples  took  all  possible  care, 
preting  the  Scrip-  and  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  that  these 
^^'  sacred  books  might  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Christians,  that 

they  might  be  read  and  explained  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and 
thus  contribute,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  to  excite  and  nourish  in 
the  minds  of  Christians  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  a  Arm  attachment 
to  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue.  Those  who  performed  the  office  of 
interpreters,  studied  above  all  things  plainness  and  perspicuity.  At  the 
some  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  even  in  this  century,  several 
Christians  adopted  that  absurd  and  corrupt  custom,  used  among  the  Jews, 
of  darkening  the  plain  words  of  the  Uoly  Soriptures  by  insipid  and  forced 
allegories,  and  of  drawing  them  violently  from  their  proper  and  natural 
signification,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  certain  mysterious  and  hidden 


^  Wc  are  indebted  for  the  best  edition  of  the 
Shcplierd  of  Hennas,  to  Fabriciiu,  who  has 
added  it  to  the  thiid  volume  of  bis  Codex  Apo* 
cryphus  N.  TestamcntL  We  find  also  some 
account  of  this  writer  in  the  Bibliotb.  Giseca,  of 
tlic  same  learned  author,  book  v.  chap.  ix.  sect, 
ix.  p.  7 ;  and  also  in  Ittigius*  dissertation,  Dc 
Patribus  Apostolicis,  sect.  Iv.  p.  1 84,  8cc. 


^  All  the  writers  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
are  usually  called  apostolic  fathers.  Of  these 
writers,  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelerius,  and  after  him 
Le  Clerc,  have  published  a  collection  in  two 
volumes,  accompanied  both  with  their  own 
annotations,  and  the  remarks  of  other  learned 
men. 

•  1  Tim.  iii.  9  ;  vi.  3  ;  Tit  L  1. 
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Bignifications.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  which  is  yet  extant. 

Of  teaching  re-  HI.  The  method  of  teaching  the  sacred  doctrines  of 

ligion.  religion  was  at  this  time  most  simple,  far  removed  from  all 

the  subtle  rules  of  philosophy,  and  all  the  precepts  of  human  art.  This 
appears  abundantly,  not  only  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  but  also  in  all 
those  of  the  second  century,  ^hich  have  survived  the  ruins  of  time. 
Neither  did  the  apostles,  or  their  disciples,  ever  think  of  collecting  into  a 
regular  system  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of 
demonstrating  them  in  a  scientific  and  geometrical  order.  The  beautiful 
and  candid  simplicity  of  these  early  ages  rendered  such  philosophical  nice- 
ties unnecessary ;  and  the  great  study  of  those  who  embraced  the  gospel 
was  rather  to  express  its  divine  influence  in  their  dispositions  and  actions, 
than  to  examine  its  doctrines  with  an  excessive  curiosity,  or  to  explain 
them  by  the  rules  of  human  wisdom. 

The  Apostles'  IV.  There  is,  indeed,  extant,  a  brief  summary  of  the 

Creed.  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  that  form^  which  bears 

the  name  of  the  j^postles*  Creed,  and  which,  from  the  fourth  century 
downwards,  was  almost  generally  considered  as  a  production  of  the  apos- 
tles. All,  however,  who  have  the  least  knowledge  of  antiquity,  look  upon 
this  opinion  as  entirely  false,  and  destitute  of  all  foundation.*>  There  is 
much  more  reason  and  judgment  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that 
this  Creed  was  not  all  composed  at  once,  but,  from  small  beginnings,  was 
imperceptibly  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  exigences  and  circumstances  of  the  church,  from  whence  it  was 
designed  to  banish  the  errors  that  daily  arose. ^ 

The  distinction  be-  V.  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  all  who  professed 
rne^s"  an^d^'^bS-  ^^^y  ^  believe  that  Jesus  warf  the  only  Redeemer  of  the 
lievers.  world,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  profession,  promised 

to  live  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  purity  of  his  holy  religion,  were 
immediately  received  among  the  disciples  of  Christ.  This  was  all  the 
preparation  for  baptism  then  required  ;  and  a  more  accurate  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  to  be  administered  to  them  after  their 
receiving  that  sacrament  But,  when  Christianity  had  acquired  more  con- 
sistence, and  churches  rose  to  the  true  God  and  his  eternal  Son,  almost  in 
every  nation,  this  custom  was  changed  for  the  wisest  and  most  solid 
reasons.  Tlien  none  were  admitted  to  baptism,  but  such  as  had  been 
previously  instructed  in  the  principal  points  of  Christianity,  and  had  also 
given  satisfactory  proofs  of  pious  dispositions,  and  upright  intentions. 
Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  the  catechumens,  who  were  in  a  state 
of  probatiour  and  under  the  instruction  of  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  believers,  who  were  consecrated  by  baptism,  and  thus 
initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  catechumens  VI.  The  methods  of  instructing  the  catechumens  differed 
differently  in-  according  to  their  various  capacities.  Those  in  whom  the 
structe  .  natural  force  of  reason  was  small,  were  taught  no  more 

than  the  fundamental  principles  and  truths,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  basis 

^  See  BuddteuB*  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  lib.  Such,  however,  as  read  this  valuable  work 

i.  cap.  ii.  sect.  2,  p.  441  ;  as  also   Walchii  with  pleasure,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of 

Introdnctio  in  Libros  Symbolicos,  lib.  i,  cap.  prepossession,  would  do  well  to  consider  that 

ii.  p.  87.  its  learned  author,  upon  several  occasions,  has 

^  This  opinion  is  confirmed  in  the  roost  given  us  conjectures  instead  of  proofs,  and  also 

learned  and  ingenious  manner  by  Sir  Peter  that  his  conjectures  are  not  'always  so  liappy. 

King,  in  his  history  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.  as  justly  to  command  our  assent. 
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of  Christianity.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  whom  their  instructors  judged 
capable  of  comprehending,  in  some  measure,  the  whole  system  of  divme 
truth,  were  furnished  with  superior  degrees  of  knowledge  ;  and  nothing 
was  concealed  from  them,  which  could  have  any  tendency  to  render  them 
firm  in  their  profession,  and  to  assist  them  in  arriving  at  Christian  perfec- 
tion. The  care  of  instructing  such,  was  committed  to  persons  who  were 
distinguished  by  their  gravity  and  wisdom,  and  also  by  their  learning  and 
judgment.  And  from  hence  it  comes,  that  the  ancient  doctors  generally 
divide  their  flock  into  two  classes ;  the  one  comprehending  such  as  were 
solidly  and  thoroughly  instructed ;  the  other,  those  who  were  acquainted 
vrith  little  more  than  the  first  principles  of  religion :  nor  do  they  deny 
that  the  methods  of  instruction  applied  to  these  two  sorts  of  persons  were 
extremely  different. 

Tbe  emn  of  the  VII.  The  Christians  took  all  possible  care  to  accustom 
fn  the  educaSon  ^^^^  children  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  instruct 
of  their  youth,  them  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion  ;  and  schools  were 
every  where  erected  for  this  purpose,  even  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Christian  church.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  the  schools 
designed  only  for  children,  with  the  gymnasia^  or  academies  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  erected  in  several  large  cities,  in  which  persons  of  riper  years, 
especially  such  as  aspired  to  be  public  teachers,  were  instructed  in  the 
different  branches,  both  of  human  learning,  and  of  sacred  erudition.  We 
may,  undoubtedly,  attribute  to  the  apostles  themselves,  and  their  injunc- 
tions to  their  disciples,  the  excellent  establishments  in  which  the  youth 
destined  to  the  holy  ministry  received  an  education  suitable  to  the  solemn 
office  they  were  to  undertake.*^  St.  John  erected  a  school  of  this  kind  at 
Ephesus,  and  one  of  the  same  nature  was  founded  by  Polycarp  at  Smyrna.* 
But  none  of  these  were  in  greater  repute  than  that  which  was  established 
at  Alexandria,'  which  was  commonly  called  the  catechetical  school,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Mark.' 
The  »e«ret  doc-  VIII.  The  ancient  Christians  arc  supposed  by  many  to 
trine,  in  what  it  have  had  a  secret  doctrine ;  and  if  by  this  be  meant,  that 
they  did  not  teach  all  in  the  same  manner,  or  reveal  all  at 
once,  and  to  all  indiscriminately,  the  sublime  mysteries  of  religion,  there 
is  nothing  in  thjs  that  may  not  be  fully  justified.  It  would  have  been 
improper,  for  example,  to  propose  to  those,  who  were  yet  to  be  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  surpass 
the  comprehension  of  imperfect  mortals.  Such  were,  therefore,  first 
instructed  in  those  points  which  are  more  obvious  and  plain,  until  they 
became  capable  of  higher  and  more  difficult  attainments  in  religious  know*- 
ledge.  Nay,  more;  even  those  who  were  already  admitted  into  the 
society  of  Christians,  were,  in  point  of  instruction,  differently  dealt  with, 


*  2  T!m  ii.  2. 

*  IrcDsuft,  adr.  Hsre*.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zxii.  p. 
148,  ed.  Masrael.  Eutobiut,  Ilitk  Eccles. 
lib.  V.  cap.  xz.  p.  1 88. 

'  (O  The  Alexandrian  school  was  renowned 
for  a  Bticcciaion  of  learned  doctors,  as  we  find 
by  tlie  aecounts  of  Eusebiai  and  St.  Jerome ; 
for,  tSi&r  St  Mark,  Pantsenus,  Clemens  Alex< 
andriuus,  Origen,  and  many  others,  taugHt  in 
it  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  rendered  ii 
a  famous  seminary  for  Christian  philosophy 
and  leligious  kn^trlcdgo.  There  wore  also  at 
Homo,  Antioch,  Cseaarca,  Edessa,  and  in  seve- 


ral other  places,  schools  of  the  same  nature, 
though  not  all  of  equal  reputation. 

>  See  the  dissertation  of  Schmidius,  Dc 
Schola  Catechetica  Alexandrina ;  as  also 
Auliains,  Delle  Scuole  Sacre,  hook  ii.  chap, 
i.  ii.  p.  5—17 ;  and  chap.  xxi.  p.  92.  The 
curious  reader  will  find  a  learned  account 
of  the  more  famous  Christian  schools  in 
the  eastern  parts,  at  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and 
Seleucio,  and,  indeed,  of  tbe  ancient  schools 
in  general,  in  Asscmanus*  BiUlioth.  Oriental. 
Clement.  Vatticauaj,  torn.  iii.  par.  Hi  p* 
914— 91J). 
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according  to  their  respective  capacities.  Those  who  consider  the  secret 
doctrine  of  this  century  in  any  other  light,  or  give  to  it  a  greater  extent 
than  what  we  have  here  attributed  to  it,  confound  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  the  following  ages  with  the  simplicity  of  the  discipline  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  which  we  write.** 

The  lives  andman-  ^^*  '■^^  Ixves  and  manners  of  the  Christians  in  this 
new  of  the  flrat  century  are  highly  celebrated  by  most  authors,  and  recom- 
mended to  succeeding  generations  as  unspotted  models 
of  piety  and  virtue.  And  if  these  encomiums  be  confined  to  the  greatest 
part  of  those  who  embraced  Christianity  in  the  infancy  of  the  church, 
they  are  certainly  distributed  with  justice.  But  many  run  into  extremes 
upon  this  head,  and,  ejstimating  the  lives  and  manners  of  all  by  the  illus- 
trious examples  of  some  eminent  saints,  or  the  sublime  precepts  and 
exhortations  of  certain  pious  doctors,  fondly  imagine  that  every  appear- 
ance  of  vice  and  disorder  was  banished  from  the  first  Christian  societies. 
The  greatest  part  of  those  autliors  who  have  written  concerning  the 
innocence  and  sanctity  of  the  primitive  Christians,  have  fallen  into  this 
agreeable  error.  And  a  gross  error  indeed  it  is,  as  the  strongest  testi- 
monies too  evidently  prove. 
-.  ,   ,,  X.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  contributed  chiefly 

Excommunication.  ,  -  .       .•' 

to  preserve  at  least  an  external  appearance  of  sanctity  in 
the  Christian  church,  was  the  right  of  excluding  from  thence,  and  from 
all  participation  of  the  sacred  rights  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  such  as 
had  been  guilty  of  enormous  transgressions,  and  to  whom  repeated  exhort- 
ations to  repentance  and  amendment  had  been  administered  in  vain. 
This  right  was  vested  in  the  church,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  was  exercised  by  each  Christian 
assembly  upon  its  respective  members.  The  rulers,  or  doctors,  denounced 
the  persons  whom  they  thought  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of  church- 
communion  ;  and  the  people,  freely  approving  or  rejecting  their  judgment,  • 
pronounced  the  decisive  sentenced  It  was  not,  however,  irrevocable  ;  for 
such  as  gave  undoubted  signs  of  their  sincere  repentance,  and  declared 
their  solemn  resolutions  of  future  reformation,  were  admitted  into  the 
church,  however  enormous  their  crimes  had  been ;  but,  in  case  of  a  relapse, 
their  second  exclusion  became  absolutely  irreversible.* 
cofitroveraici  XL  It  wiU  easily  be  imagined,  that  unity  and  peace 

tians!  could  uot  reign  long  in  the  church,  since  it  was  composed 

of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  regarded  each  other  with  the  bitterest  aversion. 
Besides,  as  the  converts  to  Christianity  could  not  extirpate  radically 
the  prejudices  which  had  been  formed  in  their  minds  by  education,  and 
confirmed  by  time,  they  brought  with  them  into  the  bosom  of  the  church 
more  or  less  of  the  errors  of  their  former  religions.  Thus  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  controversy  were  early  sown,  and  could  not  fail  to  spring  up 
soon  into  animosities  and  dissensions,  which  accordingly  broke  out,  and 
divided  the  church.  The  first  of  these  controversies,  which  was  set  on 
foot  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  regarded  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  its  issue  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  The  Acts  of  the 
AfiostlesJ  This  controversy  was  followed  by  many  others,  either  with 
the  Jews,  who  were  violently  attached  to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors, 

^  Many  learned  obacrrationB  upon  the  se-  13,  p.  149,  &c.,  in  Primitiis  Tubingcn»ibu». 
cirt    doctrine  -liavc   been    collected   by    t)ie  '  See  Morinus,  Gomiu.  do  DiK-iplina  P<»ai- 

c-elebiutcd   Chii&loph.  Matt.  Pfaffius,  in    bis  teuti»,lib.  L\.  cap  xix.  p^  699. 
Dissert,  poster,  dc  Prcjudiris  Thcolog.  sect.  ^  Chap.  xv. 
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or  with  the  votaries  of  a  wild  and  fanatical  sort  of  philosophy,  or  with 
such  as,  mistaking  the  true  genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  ahused  it 
monstrously  to  the  encouragement  of  their  vices,  and  the  indulgence  of 
their  appetites  and  passions>  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  have,  in 
several  places  of  their  writings,  mentioned  those  controversies,  hut  with 
such  brevity,  that  it  is  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  come  at  the 
true  state  of  the  question  in  these  various  disputes, 
controvenj  about  XI.  The  most  Weighty  and  important  of  all  these  con- 
i?«.!?Tf„*!f.^"  troversies  was  that  which  certain  Jewish  doctors  raised  at 

ecptaiice  and  sal-  -•     .  1  /-t-i    •     •  ^         i  .  « 

vation.  Rome,  and   m  other  Chnstian  churches,  concerning  the 

means  of  justification  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  method  of  salva- 
tion pointed  out  in  the  word  of  Crod.  The  apostles,  wherever  they 
exercised  their  ministry,  had  constantly  declared  all  hopes  of  acceptance 
and  salvation  delusive,  except  such  as  were  founded  on  Jesus  the  Re- 
deemer, and  his  all-sufficient  merits ;  while  the  Jewish  doctors  maintained 
the  works  of  the  law  to  be  the  true  efficient  cause  of  the  soul's  eternal 
salvation  and  felicity.  This  latter  sentiment  not  only  led  to  many  other 
errors  extremely  prejudicial  to  Christianity,  but  was  also  injurious  to  the 
glory  of  the  divine  Saviour.  For  those  who  looked  upon  a  course  of  life 
conformable  to  the  law  as  a  meritorious  title  to  eternal  happiness,  could 
not  consider  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind  ;  but 
only  as  an  eminent  prophet,  or  a  divine  messenger,  sent  from  above  to 
enl^ten  and  instruct  a  darkened  world.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  St.  Paul  took  so  much  pains,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in 
bis  other  writings,  to  extirpate  such  a  pernicious  and  capital  error, 
jadaixing  chrb-        XIII.  The  Controversies  that  had  been  raised  concerning 

**«»••  the  necessity  of  observing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 

law  was  determined  by  the  apostles  in  the  wisest  and  most  prudent  man- 
ner.<  Their  authority,  however,  respectable  as  it  was,  had  not  its  full 
effect.  For  the  prejudices  which  the  Jews,  especially  those  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  entertained  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  their  ancient  wor- 
ship, were  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds  that  they  could  not  be  thoroughly 
removed.  The  force  of  these  prejudices  was  indeed  somewhat  diminished 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  but  not 
entirely  destroyed.  And  hence,  as  we  shall  see  in  its  place,  a  part  of  the 
Judaizing  Christians  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  formed  a 
particular  sect,  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE   RITES    AND   CEREMONIES    USED    IN   THE    CHURCH    DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

BapUsm  and  the  I.  The  Christian  religion  was  singularly  commendable 
iMtftuted^^y  on  account  of  its  beautiful  and  divine  simplicity,  which 
chriat  appears  from  the  two  great  and  fundamental  principleis  on 

which  it  was  built,  viz.,  faith  and  charity.  This  simplicity  was  not, 
however,  incompatible  with  certain  external  rites  and  positive  institutions, 
which,  indeed,  are  necessary  in  this  imperfect  state,  to  keep  alive  a  sense 
of  region  in  the  minds  of  men.     The  rites  instituted  by  Christ  himself 

^  See,  for  an«^ustration  of  these  points,       Vltringa,  Obscrv.  Sacrs,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  x.  xi. 
Witsini*!  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  Exer-       p.  952. 
cit  XX.,  xxL,  xxil.,  p.  668.     As  alio  Camp.  '  AcU  xv. 
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were  only  two  in  minibcr,  and  these  designed  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
church  here  below,  without  any  variation.  These  rites  were  baptism  and 
the  holy  supper y  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  ceremonies,  nor 
yet  as  symbolic  representations  only>  but  aho  as  ordinances  accompanied 
with  a  sanctifying  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  affections  of  true 
Christians.  And  we  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  since  the  divine 
Saviour  thought  fit  to  appoint  no  more  than  two  plain  institutions  in  his 
church,  this  shows  us  that  a  number  of  ceremonies  is  not  essential  to  his 
religion,  and  that  he  left  it  to  the  free  and  prudent  choice  of  Christians  to 
establish  such  rites  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  or  the  exigences  of 
the  church  might  require. 

Rites  instituted  by  ^I*  There  are  several  circumstances  which  incline  us 
the  apostles.  ^o  think  that  the  friends  and  apostles  of  our  blessed 
Lord  either  tolerated  through  necessity,  or  appointed  for  wise  reasons, 
many  other  external  rites  in  various  places.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  they  ever  conferred  upon  any  person  a  perpetual,  in- 
delible, pontifical  authority,  or  that  they  enjoined  the  same  rites  in  all 
churches.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary,  from  authentic  records,  that  the 
Christian  worship  was,  from  the  beginning,  celebrated  in  a  different 
manner  in  different  places,  and  that  no  doubt  by  the  orders,  or  at  least 
with  the  approbation,  of  the  apostles  and  their  disciples.  In  these 
early  times  it  was  both  wise  and  necessary  to  show,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  outward  forms  of  worship,  some  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opin- 
ions, manners,  and  laws  of  the  respective  nations  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
.    preached. 

The  Jewish  rites  ^^^*  ^™^  hcncc  it  follows,  that  the  opinion  of  those 
retained  in  se-  who  maintain  that  the  Jewish  rites  were  adopted  every 
verai  places.  ^Jicre,  in  the  Christian  churches,  by  order  of  the  apostles, 
or  their  disciples,  is  destitute  of  all  foundation.  In  those  Christian  socie- 
ties which  were  totally  or  principally  composed  of  Jewish  converts,  it  was 
natural  to  retain  as  much  of  the  Jewish  ritual  as  the  genius  of  Christianity 
would  suffer,  and  a  multitude  of  examples  testify  that  this  was  actually 
done.  But  that  the  same  translation  of  Jewish  rites  should  take  place  in 
Christian  churches,  where  there  were  no  Jews,  or  a  very  small  and  incon- 
siderable number,  is  utterly  incredible,  because  such  an  event  was  morally 
impossible.  In  a  word,  the  external  forms  of  worship  used  in  the  times 
of  old,  must  necessarily  have  been  regulated  and  modified  according  to 
the  character,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  on  which  the 
light  of  the  gospel  arose. 

Public  assemblies  IV.  Since,' then,  there  was  such  a  variety  in  the  ritual 
of  Christians.  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  churches,  it  must  be  very 
difficult  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  worship,  manners,  and  institutions 
of  the  ancient  Christians,  as  will  agree  with  what  was  practised  in  all 
those  countries  where  the  gospel  flourished.  There  are,  notwithstanding, 
certain  laws,  whose  authority  and  obligation  were  universal  and  indispen- 
sable among  all  Christians,  and  of  these  we  shall  here  give  a  brief  account. 
All.  Christians  were  unanimous  in  setting  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
on  which  the  triumphant  Saviour  arose  from  the  dead,  for  the  solemn 
celebration  of  public  worship.  This  pious  custom,  which  was  derived 
from  the  example  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  upon  the  ex- 
press appointment  of  the  apostles,  who  consecrated  that  day  to  the  same 
sacred  purpose,  and  was  observed  universally  throughout  all  the  Christian 
churches,  as  appears  from  the  united  testimonies  of  the  most  credible 
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writers,*  The  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  also  observed  as  a  festival,*' 
not  by  the  Christians  in  general,  but  by  such  churches  only  as  were  prin- 
cipally composed  of  Jewish  converts,  nor  did  the  other  Christians  censure 
this  custom  as  criminal  and  unlawful.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  all  the 
Christian  churches  observed  two  great  anniversary  festivals ;  the  one  in 
memory  of  Christ's  glorious  resurrection,  and  the  other  to  commemorate 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles.*"  To  these  we  may  add 
the  days  on  which  the  blessed  martyrs  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  truth, 
which  days  were  probably  dignified  with  particular  solemnities  and  marks 
of  veneration  from  the  earliest  times. 

V.  The  places  in  which  the  first  Christians  assembled  to  celebrate  divine 
worship,  were,  no  doubt,  the  houses  of  private  persons.     But,  in  process 
of  time,  it  became  necessary,  that  these  sacred  assemblies  should  be  confined 
to  one  hxed  place,  in  which  the  books,  tables,  and  desks,  required  in  divine 
service,  might  be  constantly  kept,  and  the  dangers  avoided,  which,  in  those 
perilous  times,  attended  their  transportation  from  one  place  to  another. 
And  then,  probably,  the  places  of  meeting,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 
private  persons,  became  the  property  of  the  whole  Christian  community. <i 
These  few  remarks  are,  in  my  opinion,  sufiicient  to  determine  that  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  so  long,  and  so  tediously  debated,  viz.,  whether  the 
first  Christians  had  churches  or  not  ?•     Since,  if  any  are  pleased  to  give 
the  name  of  church  to  a  house,  or  the  part  of  a  house  which,  though  ap- 
pointed as  the  place  of  religious  worship,  was  neither  separated  from  com- 
mon use,  nor  considered  as  holy  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
readily  granted  that  the  most  ancient  Christians  had  churches. 
The    manner    of      VI.  In  these  assembHes  the  holy  scriptures  were  pub- 
ronductmg^^the  ijdy  jead,  and  for  that  purpose  were  divided  into  certain 
in  these  auem-  portions  or  lessons.     This  part  of  divine  service  was  fol- 
*'""*  lowed  by  a  brief  exhortation  to  the  people,  in  which  elo- 

quence and  art  gave  place  to  the  natural  and  fervent  expression  of  zeal 
and  charity.  If  any  declared  themselves  extraordinarily  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  were  permitted  to  explain  sucessivcly  the  divine  will, 
while  the  other  prophets  who  were  present,  decided  how  much  weight  and 
authority  was  to  be  attributed  to  what  they  said.^  The  prayers,  which 
made  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  worship,  came  in  at  the  conclusion 


*  Phil.  Jac.  Hartmannas,  De  rebut  gcstis 
Chriflttanomm  tub  Apoatolis,  cap.  xv.  p.  387  ; 
Jnit.  Henn.  Bohmer.  Diaaert  i. ;  Jarit  £o- 
dcfl.  Antiqui  de  state  die  Gbmtianor.  p.  20, 

^  Steph.  CnrcelUeas,  Diatriba  de  Esa  San- 
gninii,  Opcnim  Theolog.  p.  958.  Gab.  Al- 
baspincas,  Obsemit.  Ecclcfl.  i.  Obeenr.  xiii: 
p.  53.  It  is  in  Tain  that  many  learaed  men 
bare  laboured  to  prove,  that,  in  all  the  primi- 
tiTe  churcfaea,  both  the  first  and  last  day  of 
the  week  were  observed  as  festivals.  The 
churches  of  Bithynia,  of  which  Pliny  speaks  in 
his  letter  to  Trajan,  bad  only  one  stated  day, 
for  the  celebration  of  public  worship ;  and  that 
ivaa,  nndoubtcdly,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
or  what  we  call  the  Lord*s  Day. 

^  There  arc,  it  is  true,  learned  men  who 
look  upon  it  as  a  doubtful  matter,  whether  or 
not  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  as  a 
festival  so  early  as  the  first  century.  See 
Bini?ham*s  Antiqniticsof  the  Christian  Ch^h, 


book  XX.  chap.  vi.  p.  l20.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  there  are  many  weighty  reasons 
for  believing  that  festival  as  ancient  as  that  of 
Easter,  which  was  celebrated,  as  all  agree, 
from  the  very  first  rise  of  the  Church.  It  is 
also  probable  that  Friday,  the  day  of  Christ*! 
crucifixion,  was  early  distinguished  by  parti- 
cular  honours  from  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  See  Jac.  Godofred,  in  CoUiccm  Thc- 
odosii.  torn,  i,  p.  138;  Assman,  Biblioth. 
Oriental.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  217,  237;  Mar- 
tene,  Thesaur.  Anecdot  torn.  v.  p.  B^, 

^  See  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  vctere, 
lib.  i.  par.  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  432. 

^  See  Blondcl,  de  Episcopis  ot  Presby- 
tcris,  sect.  iii.  p.  216,  243,  246;  Just. 
Henn.  Bohmer,  dissert,  ii. ;  Juris  Eccles. 
Antiqui,  de  Antelucanis  Christianonim  Coti- 
bus,  sect.  iv.  p  39  ;  Bingham's  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church,  book  viii.  ch.  i.  sect. 
3,  4,  5,  6. 

'  I  Cor.  xiv.  6. 
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of  these  discourses,  and  were  repeated  by  the  people  after  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  who  presided  in  the  service.*  To  these  were  added  certain 
hymns,  which  were  sung,  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by  persons  ap« 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
the  feasts  of  charity.  Such  were  the  essential  parts  of  divine  worship 
which  were  observed  in  all  Christian  churches,  though  perhaps  the  method 
and  order  in  which  they  were  performed  were  not  the  same  in  all.^ 

The  Lord's  Supper  ^^^'  '^^®  prayers  of  the  first  Christians  were  followed 
and  the  Feactt  by  oblotums  of  bread,  wine,  and  other  things ;  and  hence 
^'  both  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  poor  derived  their 
subsistence.  Every  Christian,  who  was  in  an  opulent  condition,  and  in- 
deed every  one,  according  to  their  circumstances,  brought  with  them  their 
gifls,  and  offered  them,  as  it  were,  unto  the  Lord.*  Of  the  bread  and  wine 
presented  in  these  offerings,  such  a  quantity  was  separated  from  the  rest  as 
was  required  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  this  was  conse- 
crated by  certain  prayers  pronounced  by  the  bishop  alone,  to  which  the 
people  assented,  by  saying  Amen  J  The  holy  supper  was  distributed  by 
the  deacons;  and  this  sacred  institution  was  followed  by  sober  repasts, 
which,  from  the  excellent  end  they  were  designed  to  promote,  were  caUed 
agapce,  or  feasts  of  charity.^  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  these  social  feasts.  But  here  it  must  be  again  con- 
sidered that  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  primitive  Christians  were  very 
different  in  different  countries,  and  that  consequently  these  feasts,  like 
other  institutions,  were  not  every  where  celebrated  in  the  same  manner. 
This  is  the  true  and  only  way  of  explaining  all  the  difficulties  that  can 
arise  upon  this  subject. 

Bapttam  VIII.    The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  in 

this  century,  without  the  public  assemblies,  in  places  ap- 
pointed and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  was  performed  by  immersion 
of  the  whole  body  in  the  baptismsd  font.'  At  first  it  was  usual '  for  all 
who  laboured  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  to  be  present  at  that  solemn 
ceremony ;  and  it  was  also  customary,  that  the  converts  should  be  bap- 
tized and  received  into  the  church  by  those  under  whose  ministry  they 
had  embraced  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  this  custom  was  soon  changed. 
When  the  Christian  churches  were  well  established,  and  governed  by  a 
system  of  fixed  laws,  then  the  right  of  baptising  the  Christian  converts 
was  vested  in  the  bishop  alone.  This  right,  indeed,  he  conferred  upon  the 
presbyters  and  chorepiscopi,  or  country  bishops,  when  the  bounds  of  the 
church  were  still  further  enlarged,  reserving,  however,  to  himself,  the 


f  See  Justin  Martyr,  his  Second  Apology,  ceming  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord^i 

p.  98,  &C.  Supper,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius, 

^-  This  mast  be  understood  of  cburches  in  his  Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  c.  xi.  p.  395,  &c. 
well  established  and  regulated  by  fixed  and  ^  The  Authors  yrho  have  written  concern- 
certain  laws.  For  in  the  first  Christian  aa-  ing  the  AgapR,  or  Feasts  of  Charity,  are  men- 
semblies,  which  were  yet  in  an  imperfect  and  tioncd  by  Ittigius,  in  his  Selecta  Historise 
fluctuating  state,  one  or  other  of  these  cir-  Ecclcs.  Capita.  Ssec.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  1  GO ;  and 
cumstances  of  divine  worship  may  possibly  also  by  P&iF,  Dc  Originibus  Juris  Ecclcs.  p. 
have  been  omitted.  68. 

*  See    the  dissertations   of  the   venerable         *  See  the  learned  Dissertation  of  Jo.  Ge* 

and  learned  Pfaff,  De  Oblatione  et  Consecra-  rard   Vossius,  concerning  baptism,   Disp.    i. 

tione  Eucharistica,  which  are  contained  in  his  Thess.  vi.  p.  31,  &c.     The  reader  will  also 

Syntagma  Dissertation.  Theologic.  published  fiud  in  the  llth  chapter  and  25th  section  of 

at  Stutgard,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1720.  the  Bibliogr.  Antiqnar.  of  the  celebrated  Fa- 

i  Justin  Martyr,  ^Apologia  socunda,  p.  98.  bricius,  an  account  of  the  authors  who  have 

The  several  authors  who  have  written  con-  written  upon  this  subjcr t. 


The  sick  anointed. 
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confirmation  of  the  baptism,  which  was  administered  by  a  presbyter." 
There  were,  doubtless,  several  circumstantial  rites  and  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament  for  the  sake  of  order  and  decency. 
Of  these,  however,  it  is  not  easy,  nor,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a  certain 
or  satisfactory  account ;  since  upon  this  subject  we  are  too  much  exposed 
to  the  illusion  which  arises  from  confounding  the  customs  of  the  primitive 
times  with  those  of  succeeding  ages. 

IX.  Those  who  were  visited  with  violent  or  dangerous 
disorders,  sent,  according  to  the  apostle's  direction, °  for  the 
rulers  of  the  church ;  and,  after  confessing  their  sins,  were  recommended 
by  them  to  the  divine  mercy,  in  prayers  foil  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  were 
also  anointed  with  oil.  This  rite  has  occasioned  many  debates,  and,  in- 
deed, they  must  be  endless,  since  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  upon 
that  head  renders  it  impossible  to  decide  the  matter  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  anointing  the  sick  is  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  church,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  its  having 
been  a  universal  custom  among  Christians.^ 

ruMtiag  intto-  X.  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  enacted  any  law  con- 

duced, ceming  fasting.     A  custom,   however,   prevailed   among 

many  Christians,  of  joining  abstinence  with  their  prayers,  especially  when 
they  were  engaged  in  affairs  of  extraordinary  moment  and  importance.<i 
As  this  custom  was  authorized  by  no  public  law,  the  time  that  was  to  be 
employed  in  these  acts  of  abstinence  was  left  to  every  one's  private  judg- 
xtfent ;  nor  were  those  looked  upon  as  criminal  who  contented  themselves 
with  observing  the  rules  of  a  strict  temperance,  without  going  any  further .4 
In  the  most  ancient  times  we  find  no  mention  of  any  public  and  solemn 
lasts,  except  upon  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  crucifixion.  But,  in  process 
of  time,  days  of  fasting  were  gradually  introduced,  first  by  custom,  and 
afterwards  by  positive  appointment ;  though  it  is  not  certain  what  those 
days  were,  nor  whether  they  were  observed  in  the  first  century.  Those, 
notwithstanding,  who  a£5rm  that,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  or  soon 
after,  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week  were  observed  as  fasts,  are 
not,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  destitute  of  specious  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  opinion.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING    THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    WHICH    TROUBLED    THE 

CHURCH    DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

Seetsaro formed  in       ^'  '^^^  Christian  church  was  scarcely  formed,  when  in 

i^tiM^  '^  *^  different  places  there  started  up  certain  pretended  reformers, 

who,  not  satisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  that  religion  which 


apMties. 


"*  Thflte  obseirations  will  illnstnte,  and 
perbaps  decide,  the  qaestion  concerning  the 
right  of  adminlsiering  haptism,  which  hu 
been  10  long  debated  among  the  learned,  and 
with  lucb  ardonr  and  yehemence.  See  Boh- 
mer,  Diaeert^  xi.  Juris  Eedes.  p.  500;  as 
also  Le  CJere,  Biblioth.  UniTcrselle  et  His- 
toriqoe,  torn.  iv.  p.  93. 

*  James  t.  14. 

'  The  accounts  which  the  ancient  authors 
have  giren  of  this  custom  are,  the  most  of 
them,  collected  in  a  treatise  published  by 

VOL.    I. 


L&unoins,  De  sacramentis  unctionis  infinno- 
rum,  cap.  i.  p.  444,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
works.  Among  these  accounts  there  are  very 
few  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  first  ages, 
and  some  passages  applicable  to  this  subject 
have  been  omitted  by  that  learned  author. 

P  1  Cor.  ¥11.  5. 

4  See  the  Shepherd  of  Hcrmas,  book  iii. 
Similitod.  v.  p.  931,  935,  edit,  of  Fabricius. 

'  See  Beveridge^s  Vindication  of  the  Ca- 
non, in  the  second  volume  of  bis  edition  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  1G6. 

F 
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was  taught  by  the  apostles,  meditated  changes  of  doctrine  and  worsbipy 
and  set  up  a  new  religion,  drawn  from  their  own  licentious -imaginations. 
This  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  particularly  from  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  where  we  find  that  some  were  for  forcing  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  into  a  conformity  with  the  philosophicid  systems 
they  had  adopted,*  while  others  were  as  studious  to  blend  with  these  doc- 
trines the  opinions,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  Jews.  Several  of  these 
are  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  such  as  Hymeneus,  Alexander,  Philetus, 
Hermogenes,  Demas,  and  Diotrephes ;  though  the  four  last  are  rather  to 
be  considered  as  apostates  from  the  truth,  than  as  corrupters  of  it.^ 
And  grow  imper-       1^*  '^^  influence  of  these  new  teachers  was  but  incon- 

oeptibiy.  siderable  at  first.     During  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  their 

attempts  towards  the  perversion  of  Christianity  were  attended  with  little 
success,  and  the  number  of  their  followers  was  exceeding  small.  They, 
however,  acquired  credit  and  strength  by  degrees ;  and  even  from  the 
first  dawn  of  the  gospel,  laid,  imperceptibly,  the  foundations  of  those  sects 
whose  animosities  and  disputes  produced  afterwards  such  trouble  and 
perplexity  in  the  Christian  church.  The  true  state  of  these  divisions  is 
more  involved  in  darkness  than  any  other  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  ; 
and  this  obscurity  proceeds,  partly  from  the  want  of  ancient  records, 
partly  from  the  abstruse  and  unintelligible  nature  of  the  doctrines  that 
distinguished  these  various  sects ;  and,  finally,  from  the  ignorance  and 
prejudices  of  those  who  have  transmitted  to  us  the  accounts  of  them 
which  are  yet  extant.  Of  one  thing,  indeed,  we  are  certain,  and  that  is, 
that  the  most  of  these  doctrines  were  chimerical  and  extravagant  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  so  far  from  containing  any  thing  that  could  recom- 
mend them  to  a  lover  of  truth,  that  they  rather  deserve  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  history  of  human  delusion  and  folly .« 
The  Mct  of  the      HI*  Among  the  various  sects  that  troubled  the  tran- 

GnMties.  quiUity  of  the  Christian  church,  the  leading  one  was  that  of 

the  Gnostics.  These  enthusiastic  and  self-sufficient  philosophers  boasted 
of  their  being  able  to  restore  mankind  to  the  knowledge  {gnosis)  of  the 
true  and  Supreme  Being,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  world.  They  also 
foretold  the  approaching  defeat  of  the  evil  principle^  to  whom  they  attri- 
buted the  creation  of  this  globe,  and  declared,  in  the  most  pompous  terms, 
the  destruction  of  his  associates,  and  the  ruin  of  his  empire.  An  opinion 
has  prevailed,  derived  from  the  authority  of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian, 
that  the  first  rise  of  the  Grnostic  sect  is  to  be  dated  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  and  placed  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian ;  and  it  is 


"  •  1  Tim.  Ti.  20 ;  1  Tim.  i.  3, 4;  Tit.  iu. 
9 ;  CoL  ii.  8. 

^  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  and  in  other  places.  See 
also  the  accurate  accounti  given  of  theae  men 
by  Vitringa,  Obieir.  Sacr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iz.  p. 
952;  Ittigioi,  De  hareaiarchit  avi  ApoatoL 
iect.  L  cap.  yiii.  p.  84 ;  Budttua,  De  Ecde- 
lia  Apoatolica,  cap.  t.  p.  292,  &c. 

e  Certain  anthora  have  written  profenedly 
concerning  the  tects  that  diTided  the  church 
in  this  and  the  following  century,  such  as  Itti« 
giua,  in  hia  treatiie  De  haresiarchia  «vi  Apoa- 
toJici  et  Apoatolico  proximi,  printed  at  I^ip- 
•ic  in  1690,  and  alio  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
same  work^  published  in  1696*,  Renatua, 
Maaiuet,  in  hit  DiMcrtationi  prefixed  to  Ire- 


naut ;  and  Tillemont,  in  hit  M^moirea  pour 
aervir  I  THiatoire  de  rEglise.  But  theae  au- 
thora,  and  othera  whom  we  ahaU  not  mention, 
have  rather  collected  the  materials  from  which 
a  history  of  the  ancient  secta  may  be  com- 
poaedi  than  written  their  history.  Hinckel* 
man,  Thomasiua,  Dodwell,  Horbius,  and  Bos- 
nage,  haye  some  of  them  promised,  others  of 
them  attempted,  such  a  history ;  but  none  of 
them  have  finiahed  thia  useful  design.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  wished  that  some  eminent 
writer,  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  literature,  is  also  pos- 
sessed of  a  penetrating  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, would  undertake  this  difficult  but  i»> 
teresting  work. 
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also  alleged,  that  before  this  time,  the  church  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity, 
undisturbed  by  dissensions,  or  sects  of  any  kind.  But  the  smallest  degree 
of  attention  to  the  lang^uage  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  to  mention  the 
authority  of  other  ancient  records,  will  prevent  our  adopting  this  ground- 
less notion.  For,  fix)m  several  passages  of  the  sacred  writings,^  it  evi- , 
dently  appears,  that,  even  in  the  first  century,  the  general  meeting  of 
Christians  was  deserted,  and  separate  assemblies  formed  in  several  pleices, 
by  persons  infected  with  the  Gnostic  heresy,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
mu3t  be  acknowledged,  that  this  pernicious  sect  was  not  conspicuous, 
either  for  its  number  or  its  reputation,  before  the  time  of  Adrian.  It  is 
proper  just  to  observe  here,  that  under  the  general  appellation  of  Gnos- 
tics, are  comprehended  all  those  who,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  by  a  profane  mixture  of  the  tenets  of 
the  oriental  philosophy  (concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  creation  of 
the  world)  with  its  divine  truths. 

Spntng  from  the  ^^*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  oriental  philosophy,  of  which  the 
oriental  phikno-  leading  principles  have  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
^  ^'  Christian  Gnostics  derived  their  origin.     If  it  was  one  of 

the  chief  tenets  of  this  philosophy,  that  rational  souls  were  imprisoned  in 
corrupt  matter,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Deity  ;  Uiere  were, 
however,  in  this  same  system,  other  doctrines  which  promised  a  deliver- 
ance from  this  deplorable  state  of  servitude  and  darkness.  The  oriental 
sages  expected  the  arrival  of  an  extraordinary  messenger  of  the  Most 
High  upon  earth  ;  a  messenger  invested  with  a  divine  authority,  endowed 
with  the  most  eminent  sanctity  and  wisdom,  and  peculiarly  appointed  to 
enlighten,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  darkened  minds 
of  miserable  mortals,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  chains  of  the  tyrants 
and  usurpers  of  this  world.  When,  therefore,  some  of  these  philosophers 
perceived  that  Christ  and  his  followers  wrought  miracles  of  the  most 
amazing  kind,  and  also  of  the  most  salutary  nature  to  mankind,  they  were 
easily  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  the  great  Messenger  expected  from 
above,  to  deliver  men  firom  the  power  of  the  malignant  genii^  or  spirits,  to 
which,  according  to  their  doctrine,  the  world  was  subjected,  and  to  free 
their  souls  from  the  dominion  of  corrupt  matter.  This  supposition  once 
admitted,  they  interpreted,  or  rather  corrupted,  all  the  precepts  and  doc- 
trines of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reconcile  them 
with  their  own  pernicious  tenets. 

oeeadoBt  nuar         V.  From  the  false  principle  above  mentioned  arose,  as 
ewmnklg'tiSe'  ^^  ^®*  ^^^  natural  to  expect,  a  multitude  of  sentiments 
sertptnrM  and     and  notions  most  remote  from  the  tenor  of  the  gospel 
doctrines,  and  the  nature  of  its  precepts.     The  Grnostic 
doctrine  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  or  more  inferior 
beings,  of  an  evil,  or,  at  least,  of  an  imperfect  nature,  led  that  sect  to 
deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
account  of  the  origin  of  things  so  palpably  contradicted  this  idle  fiction. 
Through  a  frantic  aversion  to  these  sacred  books,   they  lavished  their 
encomiums  upon  the  serpent,  the  first  author  of  sin,  and  held  in  venera- 
tion some  of  the  most  impious  and  profligate  persons  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  sacred  history.     The  pernicious  influence  of  their  fundamental 
principle  carried  them  to  all  sorts  of  extravagance,  filled  them  with  an 

abhorrence  of  Moses  and  the  religion  he  taught,  and  made  them  assert 

■■  ■  ■       ■  ■   -  fc  I  —  ■  .  ■     ,  — 

*  ]  John  ii.  18;  1  Tim.  yi.  20 ;  Col.  ii.  8. 
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that,  in  imposing  such  a  system  of  disagreeable  and  severe  laws  upon  the 
Jews,  he  was  only  actuated  by  the  malignant  author  of  this  world,  who 
consulted  his  own  glory  and  authority,  and  not  the  real  advantage  of 
men.  Their  persuasion  that  evil  resided  in  matter,  as  its  centre  and 
source,  prevented  their  treating  the  body  with  that  regard  that  is  due  to 
it,  rendered  them  unfavourable  to  wedlock,  as  the  means  by  which  corpo- 
real beings  are  multiplied,  and  led  them  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  its  future  re-union  with  the  immortal  spirit. 
Their  notion  that  malevolent  genii  presided  in  nature,  and  that  from 
them  proceeded  all  diseases  and  calamities,  wars  and  desolations,  induced 
them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  magic,  to  weaken  the  powers  or 
suspend  the  influences  of  these  malignant  agents.  I  omit  the  mention"  of 
several  other  extravagances  in  their  system,  the  enumeration  of  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  compendious  history. 
Their  opinions  ^^*  '^^^  notions  of  thls  sect  conccming  Jesus  Christ 

chiS™^***  were  impious  and  extravagant.     For^  though  they  con- 

sidered him  as  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  God,  sent  from  the 
pleroma, .  or  habitation  of  the  Everlasting  Father,  for  the  happiness  of 
miserable  mortals ;  yet  they  entertained  unworthy  ideas,  both  of  his  person 
and  offices.  They  denied  his  deity,  looking  upon  him  as  the 'Son  of  Gk>d, 
and  consequently  inferior  to  the  Father  ;  and  they  rejected  his  humanity, 
upon  the  supposition  that  every  thing  concrete  and  corporeal  is,  in  itself, 
essentially  and  intrinsically  evil.  From  hence  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Gnostics  denied  that  Christ  wai  clothed  with  a  real  body,  or  that  he  suf- 
fered really  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  the  pains  and  sorrows  which  he  is 
said  to  have  sustained,  in  the  sacred  history.  They  maintained,  that  he 
came  to  mortals  with  no  other  view  than  to  deprive  the  tyrants  of  this 
world  of  their  influence  upon  virtuous  and  heaven-bom  souls,  and  destroy- 
ing the  empire  of  these  wicked  spirits,  to  teach  mankind  how  they  might 
separate  the  divine  mind  from  the  impure  body,  and  render  the  former 
worthy  of  being  united  to  the  Father  of  spirits. 
Their  moral  doc-       VH.  Their  doctrine,  relating  to  morals  and  practice,  was 

trines,  q£  j^q   kinds,   and   those  extremely  different  from  each 

other.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sect  adopted  rules  of  life  that  were  full 
of  austerity,  recommended  a  strict  and  rigorous  abstinence,  and  prescribed 
the  most  severe  bodily  mortifications,  from  a  notion  that  they  had  a 
happy  influence  in  purifying  and  enlarging  the  mind,  and  in  disposing  it 
for  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things..  As  they  looked  upon  it  to  be 
the  unhappiness  of  the  soul  to  have  be^n  associated,  at  all,  to  a  malignant 
terrestrial  body  ;  so  they  imagined  that  the  more  that  body  was  extenuated 
the  less  it  would  corrupt  and  degrade  the  mind,  or  divert  it  from  pursuits 
of  a  spiritual  and  divine  nature ;  all  the  Gnostics,  however,  were  not  so 
severe  in  their  moral  discipline.  Some  maintained  that  there  was  no 
moral  difference  in  human  actions  ;  and  thus  confounding  right  with  wrong, 
they  gave  a  loose  rein  to  all  the  passions,  and  asserted  the  innocence  of 
following  blindly  all  their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tumultuous  dic- 
tates.«  There  is  nothing  surprising  or  unaccountable  in  this  difference 
between  the  Gnostic  moralists :  For,  when  we  examine  the  matter  with 
attention,  we  shall  find,  that  the  same  doctrine  may  very  naturally  have 
given  rise  to  these  opposite  sentiments.  As  they  all  in  general  considered 
the  body  as  the  centre  and  source  of  evil,  those  of  that  sect  who  were  of  a 

*  See  ClemenB  Alexandrinns  Scromatuni,  lib.  iii.  cap.  y.  p.  529,  edit.  Potter. 
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morose  and  austere  disposition,  would  be  hence  naturally  led  to  mortify 
and  combat  the  body,  as  the  enemy  of  the  soul ;  and  those  who  were  of  a 
voluptuous  turn,  might  also  consider  the  actions  of  the  body  as  having  no 
relation,  either  of  congruity  or  incongruity,  to  the  state  of  a  soul  in  com- 
munion with  God. 

How  their  doe-  VIII.  Such  extraordinary  doctrines  had  certainly  need 

*rinei  WW         of  an  undoubted  authority  to  support  them  ;  and  as  this 
•upport   .  authority   was   not   to   be  found  in   the   writings  of  the 

evangelists  or  apostles,  recourse  was  had  to  fables  and  stratagems.     When 
the  Gnostics  were  challenged  to  produce  the  sources  from  whence  they 
had  drawn  such  strange  tenets,   and  an  authority  proper  to  justify  the 
confidence  with  which   they    taught  them,  some   referred  to   fictitious 
writings  of  Abraham,  Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  his  apostles  ;  others  boasted  of 
their  having  drawn  these  opinions  from  certain  secret  doctrines  of  Christ, 
which  were  not  exposed  to  vulgar  eyes ;  others  affirmed,  that  they  had 
arrived  at  these  sublime  degrees  of  vrisdom  by  an  innate  force  and  vigour 
of  mind  ;  and  others  asserted,  that  they  were  instructed  in  these  mysteri- 
ous parts  of  theological  science  by  Theudas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  by 
Matthias,  one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord.     As  to  those  among  the  Gnostics 
who  did  not  utterly  reject  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  they  not  only  interpreted  these  sacred  books  most  ab- 
surdly, by  neglecting  the  true  spirit  of  the  words,  and  the  intention  of  the 
writers,  but  also  corrupted  them,  in  the  most  perfidious  manner,  by  cur- 
tailing, and  adding,  in  order  to  remove  what  was  unfavourable,  or  to  pro- 
duce something  conformable,  to  their  pernicious  and  extravagant  system. 
Whence  the  dii-  *       ^X*  ^^  ^^  been   already  observed,   that   the   Gnostics 
•euioiis  among    were  divided  in  their  opinions  before  they  embraced  Chris- 
tianity.    This  appears  from  the  account  which  has  been 
given  above  of  the  oriental  philosophy ;  and  from  hence  we  may  sec  the 
reason  why  they  were  formed  into  so  many  difiPerent  sects,  after  receiving 
the  Christian  faith.     For  as  every  one  endeavoured  to  force  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  into  a   conformity  with   their  particular   sentiments  and 
tenets,  so  Christianity  must  have  appeared  in  different  forms  among  the 
different  members  of  a  sect  which  passed,  however,  under  one  general 
name.     Another  circumstance,  which  also  contributed  to  the  diversity  of 
sects  among  this  people,  was,  that  some  being  Jews  by  birth  (as  Ccrin- 
thus  and  others,)  could  not  so  easily  assume  that  contempt  of  Moses,  and 
that  aversion  to  his  history,  which  were  so  virulently  indulged  by  those 
who  had  no  attachment  to  the  Jewish  nation,  nor  to  its  religious  institu- 
tions.    We  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  whole  religious  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  the  Gnostics  was  destitute  of  any  sure  or  solid  founda- 
tion, and   depended,  both  for  its  existence  and  support,  upon  the  airy 
suggestions  of  genius  and  fancy.     This  consideration  alone  is  a'  sufficient 
key  to  explain  the  divisions  that  reigned  in  this  sect,  since  uniformity  can 
never  subsist,  with  assurance,  but  upon  the  basis  of  evident  and  substantial 
truth ;  and  variety  must  naturally  introduce  itself  into  those  systems  and 
institutions   which  are   formed  and  conducted  by   the   sole   powers  of 
invention  and  fancy. 

Dositheiu  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  Christian  religion  was,  in  its  first  rise, 

corrupted  in  several  places  by  the  mixture  of  an  impious 
and  chimerical  philosophy  with  its  pure  and  sublime  doctrines,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mention  here  the  heads  of  those  sects  who,  in  the  first  century, 
cast  a  cloud  upon  the  lustre  of  the  fising  church.     Among  these,  many 
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give  the  first  place  to  Dositheus,  a  Samaritan.  It  is  certain,  that  about 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  a  man,  so  named,  lived  among  the  Samaritans, 
and  abandoned  that  sect ;  but  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  him  tend  to 
show,  that  he  is  improperly  placed  among  those  called  heretics,  and  should 
rather  be  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  For  this  delirious 
man  set  himself  up  for  the  Messiah,  whom  God  had  promised  to  the 
Jews,  and  disowning,  of  consequence,  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  oould 
not  be  said  to  corrupt  his  doctrine.' 

Simon  MigiM  XI.  The  same  observation   holds  true  with  respect  to 

?hem£!''^  Simon  Magus.  This  impious  man  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  number  of  those  who  corrupted  with  their 
errors  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  nor  is  he 
to  be  considered  as  the  parent  and  chief  of  the  heretioil  tribe,  in 
which  point  of  light  he  has  been  injudiciously  viewed  by  almost  all 
ancient  and  modern  writers.  He  is  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number 
of  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  it  is  manifest,  from  all  the  records  we  have  concerning 
him,  that,  after  his  defection  from  the  Christians,  he  retained  not  the 
least  attachment  to  Christ,  but  opposed  himself  openly  to  the  divine 
Saviour,  and  assumed  to  himself  blasphemously  the  title  of  the  supreme 
power  of  God.« 

HiiHiitory  XII,    The  accounts  which   ancient  vnriters  give  us  of 

Simon  the  magician,  and  of  his  opinions,  seem  so  different, 
and,  indeed,  so  inconsistent  with  each  other,  that  certain  learned  men 
have  considered  them  as  regarding  two  different  peraons,  bearing  the  name 
of  Simon ;  the  one  a  magician,  and  an  apostate  from  Christianity ;  the 
other  a  Gnostic  philosopher.  This  opinion,  which  supposes  a  fact,  without 
any  other  proof  than  a  seeming  difference  in  the  narration  of  the  ancient 
historians,  ought  not  to  be  too  lightly  adopted.  To  depart  from  the 
authority  of  ancient  writers  in  this  matter  is  by  no  means  prudent ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  already  mentioned, 
whose  inconsistency  is  not  real,  but  apparent  only.  Simon  was  by  birth 
a  Samaritan,  or  a  Jew.  When  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Alexandria,^ 
he  made  a  public  profession  of  magic  (which  was  nothing  very  uncommon 
at  that  time,)  and  persuaded  the  Samaritans,  by  fictitious  miracles,  that 
he  had  received  from  God  the  power  of  commanding  and  restraining 
those  evil  beings  by  which  mankind  were  tormented.*  Having  seen  the 
miracles  which  Philip  wrought  by  a  divine  power,  he  joined  himself  to 
this  apostle,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  with  no  other 
design  than  to  receive  the  power  of  working  miracles  in  order  to  promote 
a  low  interest,  and  to  preserve  and  increase  his  impious  authority  over 
the  minds  of  men.  Then  St.  Peter  pointed  out  to  him  solemnly  the 
impiety  of  his  intentions,  and  the  vanity  of  his  hopes,  in  that  severe 
discourse  recorded  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  then 
the  vile  impostor  not  only  returned  to  his  former  ways  by  an  entire 
defection  from  the  Christians,  but  also  opposed,  wherever  he  came,  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  and  even  travelled  into  different  countries  with 
that  odious  design.  Many  things  are  recorded  of  this  impostor,  of  his 
tragical  end,  and  of  the  statue  erected  to  him  at  Rome,  which  the  greater 

'  See  Bunage,  Hittoire  dee  Juiia,  lib.  ii.  '  Orig.  •Ay.  Gels.  1.  tL  p.  272,  ed.  Spenceri. 

cap.  xiii. ;  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  U  Biblio-  ^  Clementina  Homil.  ii.  p.  633,  torn.  ii. 

th^qiie  des  Autcnn  Eccl^siuliquct  de  Du-  P.  P.  Apoet. 

pin,  torn.  ili.  cap.  xiii.  p.  3(1^4.  *  Acta  viii.  9,  10. 
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part  of  the  learned  reject  as  fiibuloas.     They  are  at  least  uncertain,  and 
destitute  of  all  probability.^ 

doetHn  XIII.  It  is  bcyoud  all  doubt,  that  Simon  was  in  the 

^'  class  of  those  philosophers  who  not  only  maintained  the 
eternity  of  matter^  but  also  the  existence  of  an  evil  heing^  who  presided, 
and  thus  shared  the  empire  of  the  universe  with  the  supreme  and  bene- 
ficent Mind,  And  as  diere  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  different  members  of  this  sect,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Simon 
embraced  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  matter,  moved  from  eternity 
by  an  intrinsic  and  necessary  activity,  had,  by  its  innate  force,  produced, 
at  a  certain  period  of  time,  from  its  own  substance,  the  evil  ^principle 
which  now  exercises  dominion  over  it,  with  all  his  numerous  train  of 
attendants.  From  this  pernicious  doctrine  the  other  errors  attributed  to 
him,  concerning  fate,  the 'indifference  of  human  actions,  the  impurity  of 
the  hiunan  body,  the  power  of  magic,  and  such  like  extravagances,  flow 
naturally  as  from  their  true  and  genuine  source.'  But  this  odious  magi- 
cian still  proceeded  to  more  shocking  degrees  of  enormity  in  his  monstrous 
fictions ;  for  he  pretended  that  in  his  person  resided  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  divine  aeons ;  that  another  aeon  of  the  female  sex, 
the  mother  of  all  human  souls,  dwelt  in  the  person  of  his  mistress  Helena,*" 
and  that  he  came,  by  the  command  of  God,  upon  earth,  to  abolish  the 
empire  of  those  that  had  formed  this  material  world,  and  to  deliver  Helena 
from  their  power  and  dominion. 

XIV.  Another  wrong-headed  teacher,  named  Menander, 
a  Sanuiritan  also  by  birth,  appeared  in  this  century.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by  Simon,  though  this  opinion  has  no  other 
foundation  than  the  general  notion  that  all  the  various  sects  of  the  Gnostics 
derived  their  origin  from  that  magician ;  and  this  notion  is  entirely  ground- 
less. Be  that  as  it  will,  Menander  should  rather  be  ranked  with  the 
lunatics  than  with  the  heretics  of  antiquity,  seeing  he  also  took  it  into 
his  head  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  world  as  the  promised  Saviour.  For  it 
appears,  by  the  testimonies  of  Irenaeus,  Justin,  and  Tertullian,  that  he 
pretended  to  be  one  of  the  aeons  sent  from  the  pleroma,  or  celestial  regions, 
to  succour  the  souls  that  lay  groaning  under  bodily  oppression  and  servi- 
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^  See  Bc«u«obre,  Hittoire  de  Manich.  p. 
203,  S95.  Van'  Dde^t  DiMertetioD,  De 
Statu*  Simoni,  mibjoined  to  hit  diaooune  con- 
oerniog  the  aocient  oraclei.  Dellingius,  Ob- 
aerrat.  Sacr.  lib.  L;  obaerv.  zxzri.  p.  140. 
TilleiDont,  Memoiret'  poor  senrir  k  THiBtoire 
do  PEgUae,  torn.  L  p.  S4G.  r>  The  circum- 
ataneea  of  Simoo*8  tragical  eod,  tIz.  bia  haTing 
pretended  to  fly,  by  a  miraculouB  power,  in 
order  to  pleaae  the  emperor  Nero,  who  waa 
food  of  magic  ;  hia  fiJIing  to  the  ground,  and 
breaking  hia  limba,  in  conaequence  of  the 
pnyera  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  hia 
putting  himaelf  to  death,  through  ahame  and 
deapair,  to  have  been  thus  defeated  by  the 
•uperior  power  of  the  apoatlea ;  all  thoae  ro- 
mantic fictionB  have  derived  their  credit  from 
a  let  of  ecdenaatical  writer*,  who,  on  many 
oecaaiona,  prefer  the  manrellooa  to  the  truth, 
aa  faTonrable  to  a  ayatem  of  religion,  or  rather 
ftiperatition,  which  truth  and  reason  loudly 
diaown. 


^  The  dissertation  of  Horbiui,  concerning 
Simon  the  magidan,  which  waa  published  not 
long  ago  in  the  Biblioth.  Haereaiologica  of 
Voigtiua,  torn.  i.  par.  iii.  p.  511,  seema  pre- 
ferable to  any  thing  else  upon  that  aubject, 
though  it  be  a  juTonile  performance,  and  not 
aoflScieotly  fini^ed.  He  foUowa  the  atepa  of 
hia  maater,  Thomasiua,  who,  with  admirable 
penetration,  discovered  the  trae  source  of  that 
multitude  of  errors  with  which  the  Gnostics, 
and  particularly  Simon,  were  so  dismally  pol- 
luted, Voigtius,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
p.  567,  givea  a  list  of  the  other  authora  who 
have  made  any  mention  of  this  impostor. 

"*  Some  very  learned  men  have  given  an 
allegorical  explication  oX  what  the  ancient 
writera  say  concerning  Helena,  the  mistress 
of  this  mi^ician,  and  imagine,  that  by  the 
name  Helena,  is  signified,  either  matter,  or 
spirit.  But  nothing  is  moie  easy  than  to 
siiow  ufton  wliat  slight  foundations  this  opi- 
nion ts  built. 
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tude,  and  to  maintain  them  against  the  violence  and  stratagems  of  the 
demons  that  hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  this  sublunary  world.  As  this 
doctrine  was  built  upon  the  same  foundation  with  that  of  Simon  Magus, 
therefore  the  ancient  writers  looked  upon  him  as  the  instructor  of  Me- 
nander. 

Nicoiaitona  ^^'  ^^»  then,  We  separate  these  three  persons  now  suc- 

cessively mentioned  from  the  heretics  of  the  first  century, 
we  may  rank  among  the  chief  of  the  Christian  sectaries,  and  particularly 
those  that  bear  the  general  name  of  Gnostics,  the  Nicolaitans,  whom  Christ 
himself  mentions  with  abhorrence  by  the  mouth  of  his  apostle.*^  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  divine  Saviour  does  not  reproach  them  with  erroneous 
opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  but  with  the  licentiousness  of  their  practice, 
and  the  contempt  of  that  solemn  law  which  the  apostles  had  enacted  (Acts 
XV.  29)  against  fornication  and  the  use  of  meats  offered  to  idols.     It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  writers  of  the  second  and  following  centuries, 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Clemens,   and   others,   affirm   that  the  Nicolaitans 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Gnostics  concerning  the  two  principles  of  all 
things,  the  sons  and  the  origin  of  this  terrestrial  globe.     The  authority  of 
these  writers  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  this  matter,  were  there  not 
some  reason  to  imagine  that  they  confounded,  in  their  narrations,  two  sects 
very  different  from  each  other ;  that  of  the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  the 
Revelations,  and  another,  founded  by  a  certain  Nicolaus,  in  the  second 
century,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Gnostics.     But  this  is  a  matter  of  too 
doubtM  a  nature  to  justify  a  positive  decision  on  either  side. 
cerinthai  and  the        XVI.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  Cerinthus  may 
CerinthiMi.        |,g  placed  with  propriety  among  the  Gnostics,  though  the 
learned  are  not  entirely  agreed  whether  he  belongs  to  the  heretics  of  the 
first  or  second  century.^  This  man  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  having  applied 
himself  to  letters  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria,'  attempted  at  length 
to  form  a  new  and  singular  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  a  mon- 
strous combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  the  opinions  and  errors 
or  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.     From  the  latter  he  borrowed  their  pleroma, 
their  aeons,  their  demiurge,  &c.,  and  so  modified  and  tempered  these 
fictions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Judaism,  which  must  have  considerably 
favoured  the  progress  of  his  heresy.    He  taught  "  that  the  Creator  of  this 
world,  whom  he  considered  also  as  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish 
people,  was  a  being  endowed  with  the  greatest  virtues,  and  derived  his 
birth  from  the  Supreme  God ;  that  this  being  fell,  by  degrees,  from  his 
native  virtue  and  his  primitive  dignity  ;  that  the  Supreme  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  determined  to  destroy  his  empire,  and  sent  upon  earth,  for 
this  purpose,  one  of  the  ever  happy  and  glorious  seons,  whose  name  was 
Christ ;  that  this  Christ  chose  for  his  habitation  the  person  of  Jesus,  a 
man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  entered  into  him  while  he 
was  receiving  the  baptism  of  John  in  the  waters  of  Jordan ;  that  Jesus, 
after  his  union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  and  was,  by  his  instigation,  seized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew 
chiefs  ;  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive,  Christ  ascended  up  on  high, 
so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious 

°  ReT.  ii.  6,  14,  15.  Tbeopinion  of  these  two  learned  men  it  opposed 

**  See  Sam.  Batnnge,  An.  Pol.  Ec.  torn.  ii.  by  Budteut,  Do  Ec.  Apottolico,  cap.  v.  p.  412. 

p.  6.  Faydit,  EclairciBsemena  lur  Tllist.  Ec-  P  Thcodorct.  Fabul.  IlsereU  lib.  ii.  cap.  iti. 

cUn,  dcsdeux  premion  Si^clos.  cap.  v.  p.  64.  p.  210,  loiu.  iii.  Opp. 
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death.'*  Cerinthus  required  of  his  followers  that  they  should  worship  the 
Father  of  Christ,  even  the  Supreioe  God,  in  conjunction  with  the  Son ; 
that  they  should  ahandon  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  that  they  should  retain  a  part  of  the  law 
given  by  Moses,  but  should,  nevertheless,  employ  their  principal  attention 
and  care  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the  precepts  of  Christ.  To  encourage 
them  to  this,  he  promised  them  the  resurrection  of  this  mortal  body,  after 
which  was  to  commence  a  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  delights  during 
Christ's  earthly  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  which  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  happy  and  never-ending  life  in  a  celestial  world.  For  Cerinthus  held 
that  Christ  will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and,  renewing  his  former 
union  with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  with  his  people  in  the  land  of 
Palestine  during  a  thousand  years. 

TheNazarenefl  XVIII.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  church 

mo^njMonK  ^^  troubled  with  early  disputes  concerning  the  law  of 
to  &  teeond  Moses,  and  the  Jewish  rites.  Those,  however,  who  con- 
oentttiy.  sidered  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  rites  as  necessary  to 

salvation,  had  not,,  in  thb  first  century,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  break  off  all 
communion  with  such  as  differed  firom  them  in  this  matter.  Therefore 
they  were  still  regarded  as  brethren,  though  of  the  weaker  sort.  But 
when,  after  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  emperor 
Adrian,  these  zealots  for  the  Jewish  rites  deserted  the  ordinary  assemblies 
of  Christians,  and  established  separate  meetings  among  themselves,  then 
they  were  numbered  with  those  sects  who  had  departed  from  the  pure 
doctrine  of  Christ.  Hence  the  name  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites,  by  which 
the  judaizing  Christians  were  distinguished  from  those  who  looked  upon 
the  Mosaic  worship  and  ceremonies  as  entirely  abolished  by  the  appearance 
of  Christ  upon  earth.  We  shall  only  observe  frirther  under  tlus  head, 
that,  though  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  are  generally  placed  among  the 
sects  of  the  apostolic  age,  yet  they  really  belong  to  the  second  century,' 
which  was  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  sect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING    THE    PROSPKROUS     EVENTS    THAT    HAPPENED    TO    THE 

CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

Thcttatoofthe  I.  In   this  ceutury,  the   Roman  sceptre   was,  for  the 

ivpuhUe.  most  part,  swayed  by  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate  turn. 

Trajan,  though  too  eageriy  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  glory,  and  not  always 
sufficiently  attentive  to  his  conduct,  nor  prudent  in  his  measures,  was 
nevertheless  endowed  with  many  virtues,  and  the  predominant  lines  of  his 
character  were  clemency  and  benevolence.  Adrian  was  of  a  more  harsh 
and  untractable  temper ;  yet  very  far  from  deserving  the  reputation  of  a 
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wicked  or  unjust  prince.  He  was  of  a  mixed  cliaiacter,  chargeable  with 
several  vices,  and  estimable  on  account  of  many  excellent  qualities.  The 
Antonines  were  illustrious  models  of  humanityi  goodness,  and  sublime 
virtue.-  Severus  himself,  in  whose  character  and  disposition  such  an 
unexpected  and  disadvantageous  change  was  effected,  was,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  unjust  towards  none,  and  even  the  Christians  were  treated 
by  him  with  equity  and  mildness. 

^^F^F^  ^  ^^*  '^^  lenity  of  the  emperors  was  singularly  advan* 
tbeRomanem-  tageous  to  those  Christians  who  lived  under  the  Roman 
pira.  sceptre ;    it  suspended    sometimes  their    sufferings,   and 

alleviated  the  burden  of  their  distresses.  For  though  edicts  of  a  severe 
nature  were  issued  out  against  them,  and  the  magistrates,  animated  by  the 
priests  and  by  the  multitude,  shed  their  blood  with  a  cruelty  which  fre- 
quently exce^ed  even  the  dictates  of  the  most  barbarous  laws ;  yet  there 
was  always  some  remedy  that  accompanied  these  evils,  and  softened  their 
severity.  Trajan,  however  condemnable  in  other  respects,  on  account  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  was  yet  engaged*  by  the  representa- 
tions that  Pliny  the  younger  gave  of  them,  to  forbid  all  search  to  be  made 
after  them.  He  also  prohibited  all  anonymous  libels  and  accusations,  by 
which  the  Christians  had  so  often  been  perfidiously  exposed  to  the  greatest 
sufferings/  Antoninus  Pius  went  so  far  as  to  enact  penal  laws  against 
their  accusers.**  And  others,  by  various  acts  of  beneficence  and  compas- 
sion, defended  them  from  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  priests  and 
people.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  this  century,  the  limits  of  the 
church  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity prodigiously  augmented.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  the  most 
respectable  and  authentic  testimonies  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients ; 
testimonies,  whose  evidence  and  authority  are  every  way  superior  to  the 
vain  attempts  which  some  have  made  to  obscure  and  weaken  them.* 
What  countries  HI.  It  is  not  casy  to  point  out  particularly  the  different 

edidtbtiw^*    countries  on  which  the  light  of  (bestial  truth  first  arose 
P*'*  in  this  age.     The  ancient  records  that  yet  remain  do  not 

give  us  information  sufficient  to  determine  that  matter  with  certainty : 
nor  is  it,  indeed,  a  matter  of  much  importance. '  We  are,  however,  assured, 
by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies,  that  Christ  was  worshipped  as 
God  almost  throughout  the  whole  East,  as  also  among  the  Germans, 
Spaniards,  Celts,  Britons,  and  many  other  nations  ;^  but  which  of  them  re- 
ceived the  gospd  in  the  first  century,  and  which  in  the  second,  is  a  question 
unanswerable  at  this  distance  of  time.  Pantaenus,  the  head  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  is  said  to  have  conveyed  to  the  Indians  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.*  But,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  the. account  which 
Eusebius  gives  of  this  matter,  it  will  appear  that  these  Indians  were 
certain  Jews,  inhabitants  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  whom  Bartholomew  the 
apostle  had  before  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  St.  Jerome,  Pantaenus  found  among  this  people 
the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  had  received  from  Bartholomew 
their  first  teacher. 

*  See  Pliny*!  epittlei,  book  z.  let.  xcviii.  plinat  pertinent    See  also  the  dialogue  be- 

**  Euiebiui,  Ecd.  HiitL  ir.  o.  ziii.  p.  126.  tween  Juatin  Martyr  and  Trypho  the  Jew, 

'  See  Moyle^a  letten  conoeming  the  than-  p.  341. 

dering   c^pon,  with  the  remarka  which  Dr.  .       '  Irenasaa  contr.    Haerea.  lib.  L  c^  x. 

Moaheim  haa  annexed  to  hia  Jjatin  tranalatlon  Tertallian  adv.  Jud«eoa,cap.  vii.  p.  212. 

of  them,  pnbUahed  at  the  end  of  a  work  en-  *  Eniebiua,  Hist.   Ecclca.  book  y,   c.  x. 

titled  Syntagma  Diaaert.  ad  Sanctioiea  Diaci-  Jerome  Catal.  Scriptor.  Ecdoi.  a.  xxxTi. 
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The  eoDvenion  of  ^*  ^^^  Christian  religion,  having  penetrated  among 
theOanaaiM.  the  Gauls,  seems  to  have  passed  firom  thence  into  that 
part  of  Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  from  thence  into 
Britain/  .  Certain  German  churches,  indeed,  are  fondly  ambitious  of  de- 
riving their  origin  firom  St.  Peter,  and  firom  the  companions  of  the  other 
aposdes.  The  Britons  also  are  willing  to  believe,  upon  the  authority  of 
Bede,  that  in  this  century,  and  under  the  rdgn  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
their  king  Lucius  addressed  himself  to  Eileutherus,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  for 
doctors  to  instruct  him  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  having  obtained  his 
request,  embraced  the  gospel.'  But,  after  all,  these  traditions  are  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  and  are,  indeed,  rejected  by  such  as  have  learning 
sufficient  to  weigh  the  credibility  of  ancient  narrations. 
CDBvenion  of  tibe  V.  It  is  Very  possible  that  the  light  of  Christianity 
Gauls.  jQ^y  have  reached  Transalpine  Gaul,  now  called  France* 

before  the  conclusion  of  the  apostolic  age,  either  by  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  their  immediate  successors.  But  we  have  no 
records  that  mention,  with  certainty,  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  second  century.  Pothinus,  a 
man  of  exemplary  piety  and  zeal,  Met  out  firom  Asia  in  company  with 
Irenasus  and  others,  and  laboured  in  the  Christian  cause  with  such  success 
among  the  Gauls,  that  churches  were  established  at  Lyons  and  Yienne,  of 
which  Pothinus  himself  was  the  first  bishop.^ 

TrantiatkHia  of  ^^*  ^^®  writers  of  this  century  attribute  this  rapid 

the  New  Teitar  progress  of  Christianity  to  the  power  of  God,  to  the  energy 
^°^^  of  divine  truth,  to  the  extraordinary  gifb  which  were  im- 

parted to  the  first  Christians,  and  the  miracles  and  prodigies  that  were 
wrought  in  their  behalf,  and  at  their  command  ;  nor  do  they  ascribe  almost 
any  part  of  the  amazing  success  that  attended  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
to  the  intervening  succours  of  hmnan  means,  or  second  causes.  But  this 
is  carrying  the  matter  too  far.  The  wisdom  of  human  counsels,  and  the 
useful  efforts  of  learning  and  prudence,  are  too  inconsiderately  excluded 
from  this  account  of  things.  For  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  pious 
diligence  and  zeal,  with  which  many  learned  and  worthy  men  recom- 
mended the  sacred  vrritings,  and  spread  them  abroad  in  translations,  which 
rendered  them  useful  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written,  contributed  much  to  the  success  and  propagation  of  the 
Chnstian  doctrine.  Latin  versions  of  these  sacred  books  were  multiplied 
by  the  pious  labours  of  the  learned,  with  particular  diligence,  because  that 
language  was  now  more  universal  than  any  other.^  Among  these  ver- 
sions, that  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Italic  obtained 


'  UnlnoB,  Bebeliui,  and  others,  ham  ^nit- 
leo  leaniedly  conoeming  the  origin  of  the 
Gemwn  eharehei,  which  Tertallian  and 
Irenant  mention  as  erected  in  this  cenUuy. 
Add  to  these,  the  ample  Ulnstntions  of  this 
subject,  which  are  to  be  found  iii  Liron*B  Sin- 
gularity Histor.  et  litter,  torn.  ir.  p.  193. 
The  celebrated  Dom.  Calmet  has  judicioudy 
refuted  the  common  and  popuUr  accounts  xf 
the  first  Christian  doctors  in  Germany,  in 
Hist  de  la  Lorraine,  torn.  L  Diss,  sur  les 
Evfques  de  Treves,  Psr.  iii.  it.  See  also 
Bolandus,  Act  Sanctor.  p.  922.  Hontheim 
Diss,  de  Mn  Epis.  Trevir.  U  i.  Hist  Treyir. 


V  See  Usher,  Antiq.  Eodea.  Britan.  eap.  i. 
p.  7 ;  as  ilso  Godwin,  De  conyersione  Britan. 
cap.  i.  p.  7 ;  and  Rapines  History  of  Eng- 
land. 

^  See  the  epistle  of  Petnis  de  Marca,  con- 
cerning the  first  rise  of  Christianity  in  France, 
published  among  the  dissertations  of  that  au- 
thor; and  also  by  Vslesius,  in  his  edition  of 
Eusebius*  Ecclesiastinl  History.  See  also 
Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  223. 
Liron*s  Singularit^s  Histor.  et  Litt^raircs, 
▼ol.  iT. 

*  See  Augustfn.  De  Doctrina  Christiana, 
lib.  IL  cap.  zi.  p.  85,  edit  Calixt 
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universally  the  preference,  and  was  followed  by  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and 
^thiopic  versions,  whose  dates  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty .> 
Chriitiant  defend-       ^11*  Among  the  obstacles  that  retarded  the  progress  of 

**f  ted  ***"**"  Christianity,  the  impious  calumnies  of  its  enemies  were 
the  most  considerable.  The  persons,  the  characters,  and 
religious  sentiments  of  the  first  Christians  were  most  unjustly  treated,  and 
most  perfidiously  misrepresented  to  the  credulous  multitude,^  who  were « 
restrained  by  this  only  from  embracing  the  gospel.  Those,  therefore,  who, 
by  their  apologetic  writings  in  &vour  of  the  Christians,  destroyed  the 
poisonous  influence  of  detraction,  rendered,  no  doubt,  signal  service  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  by  removing  the  chief  impediment  that  retarded  its 
progress.  Nor  were  the  writings  of  such  as  combated  with  success  the 
ancient  heretics  without  their  use,  especially  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
church.  For  the  insipid  and  extravagant  doctrines  of  these  sectaries,  and 
the  gross  immoralities  with  which  they  were  chaigeable,  were  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  Christian  religion,  by  disgusting  many  at  whatever 
carried  the  Christian  name.  But  when  it  was  known,  by  the  writings  of 
those  who  defended  Christianity,  that  these  corrupt  heretics  were  held  in 
aversion,  instead  of  being  patronized  by  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  then 
the  clouds  that  were  cast  over  the  religion  of  Jesus  were  dispersed,  and 
the  prejudices  that  had  been  raised  against  it  were  fully  removed. 
Minu^iesaod  extra-       VIII.  It  is  easier  to  couccive  than  to   express,  how 

ordinary  gifti.  much  the  miraculous  powers,  and  extraordinary  gifts,  which 
were  displayed  in  the  ministry  of  the  first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  contri- 
buted to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  church.  These  gifts,  however,  which 
werct  given  for  wise  and  important  reasons,  began  gradually  to  diminish 
in  proportion  as  the  reasons  ceased  for  which  they  were  conferred.  And, 
accordingly,  when  almost  all  nations  were  enlightened  with  the  truth,  and 
the  number  of  Christian  churches  increased  daily  in  all  places,  then  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues  began  gradually  to  decrease.  It  appears,  at 
the  same  time,  from  unexceptionable  testimonies,  that  the  other  extra- 
ordinary  gifts  with  which  the  omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  the  Most  High 
had  so  richly  endowed  the  rising  church,  were  in  several  places  continued 
during  this  century.* 
The  miraciei  of  ^^*  ^^  cannot  indeed  place,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 

the  thundering    tainty,  among  the  effects  of  a  miraculous  power  yet  remain* 

eg  on.  .^^  .^  ^^  church,  the  story  of  the  Christian  legion,  who, 

by  their  prayers',  drew  from  heaven  a  refreshing  shower  upon  the  army  of 
Marcus  Antoninus,  ready  to  perish  with  thirst,  when  that  emperor  was  at 
war  with  the  Marcomanni.  This  remarkable  event  (which  gave  to  the 
Christians,  to  whom  it  was  attributed,  the  name  of  the  thundering  legion, 
on  account  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  that  destroyed  the  enemy,  while 
the  shower  revived  the  fainting  Romans)  has  been  mentioned  by  many 


^  See  Jo.  Gottleb.  CarpzoT.  Critica  Sacra 
Vet.  Test.  p.  663. 

^  C9*  Nothing  more  injarious  can  be  con- 
ceiTed  than  the  terms  of  contempt,  indigna- 
tion, and  reproach,  which  the  Heathens  em- 
ployed in  expressing  their  hatred  against  the 
Christians,  who  were  called  by  them  atheists, 
because  they  derided  the  heathen  polytheism  ; 
magicians,  because  they  wrought  miracles'; 
self-murderers,  because  they  suffered  martyr- 
dom cheerfully  for  the  truth ;  haters  of  the 


light,  because,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  per- 
secutions raised  against  them,  they  were 
forced,  at  first,  to  bold  their  religious  assem- 
blies in  the  night ;  with  a  multitude  of  other 
l|pomiuiou8  epithets  employed  against  tHem, 
by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Colsus,  &c.  See  Biiig- 
ham*s  Antiq.  of  the  Christ.  Church,  b.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  5. 
*  Pfanner,  de  donis  miraculosis.  Spencer, 
Not  ad  Orig.  contra  Celsum,  p.  5, 6.  Mam- 
machius  Originum  ct  Antiquitat  Chribtianar. 
tom.  i.  p.  363,  &c. 
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writen.  Bat  whether  it  was  really  miraculous  or  not,  has  been  much 
disputed  among  learned  men.  Some  think  that  the  Christians,  by  a  pious 
sort  of  mistake,  attributed  this  unexpected  and  seasonable  shower,  which 
saved  the  Roman  army,  to  a  miraculous  interposition ;  and  this  opinion  is 
indeed  supported  by  the  weightiest  reasons,  as  well  as  by  the  most  respect- 
able authorities."* 

More  than  da-  ^*  ^^^  ^^  distinguish  what  is  doubtful  in  this  story  from 

Uoa».  that  which  is  certain.     It  is  certain  that  the  Roman  army, 

enclosed  by  the  enemy,  and  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  and  even  des- 
perate condition,  by  the  thirst  under  which  they  languished  in  a  parched 
desert,  was  revived  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rain.  It  is  also  certain, 
that  both  the  heathens  and  the  Christians  looked  upon  this  event  as  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  ;  the  former  attributing  it  to  Jupiter,  Mercury, 
or  the  power  of  magic ;  the  latter  to  Christ,  interposing  thus  unexpectedly 
in  consequence  of  their  prayers.  It  is  still  further  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Christians  served  at  this  time  in  the  Roman 
army ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  in  such  trying  circumstances  of 
calamity  and  distress  they  implored  the  merciful  interposition  and  succours 
of  their  God  and  Saviour.  And  as  the  Christians  of  these  times  looked 
upon  all  extraordinary  events  as  miracles,  and  ascribed  to  their  prayers  all 
the  uncommon  and  singular  occurrences  of  an  advantageous  nature  that 
happened  to  the  Roman  empire,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  they  attributed  the  deliverance  of  Antoninus  and  his 
army  to  a  miraculous  interposition  which  they  had  obtained  from  above. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  is  an  invari- 
able maxim,  universally  adopted  by  the  wise  and  judicious,  that  no  events 
are  to  be  esteemed  miraculous  which  may  be  rationally  attributed  to  natural 
causes,  and  accounted  for  by  a  recourse  to  the  ordinary  dispensations  of 
Proivdence ;  and  as  the  unexpected  shower,  which  restored  the  expiring 
force  of  the  Romans,  may  be  easily  explained  without  rising  beyond  the 
usual  and  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  conclusion  is  manifest ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubtful  in  what  light  we  are  to  consider  that  remarkable  event. 

Sedition  and  ^I*  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  visited  with  uew  calamities,  first 

aiangbterof        under  Trajan,  and   then   under  Adrian,  when,  under  the 
^*'  standard  of  Barcocheba,  who  gave  himself  out  for  the  Mes- 

siah, they  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this 
sedition,  prodigious  numbers  of  that  miserable  people  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  a  new  city,  called  ^lia  Capitolina,  was  raised  upon  the  ruins  of 


■  Such  readers  ai  are  desirous  to  know 
what  learned  men  have  alleged  on  both  sides 
of  this  cnrions  question,  may  consult  Witsius*s 
Disseriat.  de  Legione  Fulminatrice,  which  is 
•ubjoined  to  bis  ^gyptiaca,  in  defence  of  this 
miracle  ;  at  also  what  is  alleged  against  it  by 
Dan.  liUToque,  in  a  discourse  upon  that  sub- 
ject, subjoined  to  the  Adversaria  Sacra  of 
Mattb.  Larroqne,  his  father.  But  aboTe  all, 
the  controversy  between  Sir  Peter  King  *  and 


Mr.  Walter  Moylo  upon  this  subject,  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  curious ;  and  likewise 
the  dissertation  of  the  learned  Jablonski,  in- 
serted in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Miscellane* 
Leipsiensta,  p.  417,  under  the  title  of  Spici- 
legium  de  Legione  Fulminatrice.  This  last- 
mentioned  audior  investigates  with  great  acuto- 
ness  the  reasons  and  motives  -which  induced 
the  Christians  to  place  so  inconsiderately  this 
shower  in  the  list  of  miracles. 


*  6^  It  is  by  mistake  that  Dr.  Mosheim 

confounds  Sir  Peter  King,  Lord  Chancellor  of 

England,  with  the  person  who  carried  on  the 

eontroveray  with  Moyle  concerning  the  thun- 

deriog  legion.      MoyIe*s  adversary  was  Mr. 

Xing,  a  cleif^iDftn,  rector  of  Topsham,  near 

Exeter,  which  waa  the  place  of  his  nativity, 


and  also  of  the  famous  Chancellor's,  who  bore 
his  name.  See  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  King,  in  the  Posthumous  Collec- 
tion of  Lockers  Letters,  published  by  Collins. 
See  also  Lardner*s  Collection  of  Heathen 
and  Jewish  Testimonies,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
249,  &c. 
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Jerusalem,  into  which  no  Jew  was  permitted  to  enter.*  This  defeat  of 
the  Jews  tended  to  confinn,  In  some  measare,  the  external  tranquillity  of 
the  Christian  church.  For  that  turbulent  and  perfidious  nation  had 
hitherto  oppressed  and  vexed  the  Chriatians,  not  only  by  presenting  every 
where  to  the  Roman  magistrates  complaints  and  accusations  against  them, 
but  also  by  treating  them  in  the  most  injurious  manner  in  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  because  they  refused  to  succour  them  against 
the  Romans.  But  this  new  calamity,  which  fell  upon  that  seditious  nation, 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  exercise  their  malignity  against  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  as  they  had  formerly  done. 

phUMopiMTB  eoa-  ^^^*  -Among  other  accessions  to  the  splendour  and  force 
▼erted  to  chrii-  of  the  growing  church,  we  may  reckon  the  learned  and 
*^^^^^'  ingenious  labours  of  those  philosophers  and  literati,  who 

were  converted  to  Christianity  in  this  century.  I  am  sensible  that  the 
advantages  arising  from  hence  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  will  be  disputed 
by  many  ;  and  indeed  when  the  question  is  thus  proposed,  whether,  upon 
the  whole,  the  interests  of  Christianity  have  gained  or  lost  by  the  writings 
of  the  learned  and  the  speculations  of  philosophers  that  have  been  em- 
ployed in  its  defence,  I  confess  myself  incapable  of  solving  it  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  For  nothing  is  more  manifest  than  this  truth,  that  the  noble 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  religion  were  sadly  corrupted  in  many  places, 
when  the  philosophers  blended  their  opinions  with  its  pure  doctrines,  and 
were  audacious  enough  to  submit  that  divine  system  of  fiuth  and  piety  to 
be  scrutinised  and  modified  by  the  fidlible  rule  of  imperfect  reason. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING    THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED   TO   THE 

CHURCH   IN   THIS   CENTURY. 

The  perMcntion  I.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  were  no  laws 
on  erXx^an.  <^  ^^^^  against  the  Christians,  for  the  senate  had  annulled 
the  cruel  edicts  of  Nero ;  and  Nerva  had  abrogated  the  sanguinary  laws  of 
his  predecessor  Domidan.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  a  horrid  custom 
prevailed  of  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  even  of  putting  them  to  death, 
as  often  as  a  bloody  priesthood,  or  an  outrageous  populace  set  on  by  them, 
demanded  their  destruction.  Hence  it  happened  that,  even  under  the 
reign  of  the  good  Trajan,  popular  clamours  '  were  raised  against  the  Chris- 
tians, many  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  a  merciless  multitude. 
Such  were  the  riotous  proceedings  that  happened  in  Bithynia,  under  the 
administration  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who,  upon  that  occasion,  wrote  to 
the  emperor,  to  know  in  what  manner  he  was  to  conduct  hi^nself  towards 
the  Christians.  The  answer  which  he  received  from  Trajan  amounted  to 
this,  '*  That  the  Christians  were  not  to  be  officiously  sought  after\^  but 
that  such  as  were  accused  and  convicted  of  an  adherence  to  Christianity 
were  to  be  put  to  death  as  wicked  citizens,  if  they  did  not  return  to  the 
religion  of  Uieir  ancestors.^' 

The  effects  or Tnir  ^^'  '^^^  ®*^^^  °^  Trajau,  being  registered  among  the 
jan't  Older  to  public  and  solemn  laws  of  die  Roman  empire,  set  bounds 
^^^'  indeed  to  the  fiiry  of  those  that  persecuted  the  Christians, 

■Jne.MirtDial.ciiinTr7|»faone,  p.  40.278.  and  zcrtii.,  which  haye  been  Ulnttrated  by 
■  EmebiuB,  Hiet  Ec  1.  iiL  c.  zzzii.  p.  108.  many  learned  men,  ench  at  Votiiai,  Bohmer, 
^  See  Pliny*!  Letters,  book  z.  let.  zdi.      Baldwin,  Heuman  and  othen. 
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but  wasy  however,  the  occasion  of  martjrrdom  to  many,  even  nnder  the 
best  emperors.  For  as  often  as  an  accuser  appeared,  and  the  person  accused 
of  an  adherence  to  Christianity  confessed  the  truth  of  the  charge,  the  only 
alternative  then  was  apostasy  or  death,  since  a  magnanimous  perseverance 
in  the  Christian  faith  was,  according  to  the  edict  of  Trajan,  a  capital  crime. 
And  accordingly,  the  venerable  and  aged  Simeon,  son  of  Cleophas,  and 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  by  this,  very  law  crucified,  in  consequence  of  an 
accusation  formed  against  him  by  the  Jews.*  By  the  same  law  also  was 
the  great  and  pious  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  ordered  by  Trajan  himself 
to  expire  in  the  Roman  theatre,  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  Airious  beasts  ;' 
for,  as  the  law  denounced  simply  death  to  such  as  were  convicted  of  an 
attachment  to  Christ,  the  kind  of  punishment  was  left  by  the  legislator  to 
the  choice  of  the  judge. 

FcnecntioB  under  III.  Such  of  the  Christians  as  could  conceal  their  pro- 
^^'^^^^  fession  were  indeed   sheltered  under  the  law  of  Trajan, 

which  was  therefore  a  disagreeable  restraint  upon  the  heathen  priests,  who 
breathed  nothing  but  ftiry  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  office  of  an 
accuser  was  also  become  dangerous,  and  very  few  were  disposed  to  under- 
take it,  so  that  the  sacerdotal  craft  was  now  inventLag  new  methods  to 
oppress  the  Christians.  The  law  of  Trajan  was  therefore  artfully  evaded 
under  the  reign  of  his  successor  Adrian.  The  populace,  set  in  motion  by 
their  priests,  demanded  of  their  magistrates  with  one  voice,  during  the 
public  games,  the  destruction  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  magistrates, 
fearing  that  a  sedition  might  be  the  consequence  of  despising  or  opposing 
these  popular  clamours,  were  too  much  disposed  to  indulge  Uiem  in  their 
request.  During  these  commotions,  Serenus  Granianus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
represented  to  Uie  emperor  how  barbarous  and  unjust  it  was  to  sacrifice  to 
the  fury  of  a  lawless  multitude  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  no 
crime.  Nor  was  his  wise  and  equitable  remonstrance  without  effect ;  for 
Adrian,  by  an  edict  issued  out  to  these  magistrates,  prohibited  the  putting 
the  Christians  to  death,  unless  they  were  regularly  accused  and  convicted 
of  crimes  committed  against  the  laws ;  and  ^s  edict  appears  to  have  been 
a  solemn  renewal  of  the  law  of  Trajan.*  The  moderation  of  the  emperor 
in  this  edict  may  perhaps  have  been  owing  to  the  admirable  apologies  of 
Quadratus  and  Anstides,  in  fitvour  of  the  Christians,  which  were  every 
way  proper  to  dispel  the  angry  prejudices  of  a  mind  that  had  any  sense  of 
equity  and  humanity  left.  But  it  was  not  firom  the  Romans  ^one  that 
the  d^ciples  of  Christ  were  to  feel  oppression ;  Barcochebas,  the  fictitious 
king  of  the  Jews,  whom  Adrian  afterwards  defeated,  vented  against  them 
all  his  fury,  because  they  refused  to  join  his  standard  and  second  his 
rebellion.' 

nie  pexwcntioa  ^^*  "^^  ^^^  ^^  Adrian,  according  to  its  natural  sense, 
nndtf  Antoai-  seemed  to  cover  the  Christians  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies, 
^^  since  it  rendered  them  punishable  on  no  other  accoimt  than 

the  commission  of  crimes,  and  since  the  magistrates  ^fused  to  interpret 
their  religion  as  the  crime  mentioned  in  the  imperial  edict.  Therefore 
their  enemies  invented  a  new  method  of  attacking  them  under  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  even  by  accusing  them  of  impiety  and  atheism.     This 


«  Enaebim,  Hist  Eccks.  lib.  itt.  cap.  m\\.  •  Compare  EuMbios,  Hist  Eodes.  lib.  It. 

p.  103.  cap.  is.  with  Baldainns  ad  Edicte  Prindp.  in 

k  '  See  the  Aeta  Martyrii  Ignatiani,  pub-  Christiaaoa,  p.  73. 

liibed  bj  Roiiiart,  and  alio  in  the  collettion  '  Jottin  Mart  Apologia  aecnnda,  p.  72, 

of  the  Apeatolic  Fathent  edit  Colon. 
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calumny  was  refuted  in  an  apology  for  the  Cbristians,  presented  to  the 
emperor  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  consequence  of  which  this  equitable  prince 
ordered  that  all  proceedings  against  them  should  be  regulated  by  the  law 
of  Adrian.'  This,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  suppress  the  rage  of 
blood-thirsty  persecution;  for,  some  time  after  this,  on  occasion  of  some 
earthquakes  which  happened  in  Asia,  the  people  renewed  their  violeHce 
against  the  Christians,  whom  they  considered  as  the  authors  of  those  cala- 
mities, and  treated  consequently  in  the  most  cruel  and  injurious  manner. 
The  emperor,  informed  of  these  unjust  and  barbarous  proceedings,  addressed 
an  edict  to  the  whole  province  of  Asia,  in  which  he  denounced  capital 
punishment  against  such  as  shoiild  for  the  future  accuse  the  Christians, 
without  being  able  to  prove  them  guilty  of  any  crime.^ 

The  persecution  ^'  '^^^  Worthy  princc  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aure- 

uDderMarcua  lius  Antouinus  the  philosopher,  whom  roost  writers  have 
Antoniniu.  celebrated  beyond  measure  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  not,  however,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Chris- 
tians that  we  must  look  for  the  reasons  of  these  pompous  encomiums  ;  for 
here,  the  clemency  and  justice  of  that  emperor  suffer  a  strange  eclipse. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  revoke  the  edict  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  abrogate  the 
laws  which  the  preceding  emperors  had  enacted  in  favour  of  the  Christians ; 
but  he  did  what  was  equally  pernicious  to  them.  Without  examining 
impartially  their  cause,  he  lent  an  easy  and  attentive  ear  to  all  the  most 
virulent  insinuations  of  their  enemies,  and  more  especially  to  the  malignant 
calumnies  of  the  philosophers,  who  accused  them  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  and  the  most  monstrous  impiety,  and  charged  them  with  renewing 
the  shocking  feast  of  Thyestes,  and  the  incestuous  amours  of  the  Theban 
prince.  So  that,  if  we  except  that  of  Nero,  there  was  no  reign  under 
which  the  Christians  were  more  injuriously  and  cruelly  treated,  than  under 
that  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  yet  there  was  no 
reign  under  which  such  numerous  and  victorious  Apologies  were  published 
in  their  behalf.  Those  which  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Tatian 
drew  up  upon  this  occasion,  are  still  extant. 

The  calamities  YI.    This  emperor  issued  out  against  th§  Christians, 

c^fttunlTwD-     whom  he  regarded  as  a  vain,  obstinate,  and  vicious  set  of 
derhim.  men,  edicts*  which   upon   the  whole  were  very  unjust; 

though  we  do  not  know,  at  this  distance  of  time,  their  particular  contents. 
In  consequence  of  these  imperial  edicts,  the  judges  and  magistrates  re- 
ceived the  accusations,  which  even  slaves,  and  the  vilest  of  the  peijured 
rabble,  brought  against  the  followers  of  Jesus.  And  the  Christians  were 
put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  were  condemned  to  meet  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  forms,  notwithstanding  their  perfect  innocence,  and  their 
persevering  and  solemn  denial  of  the  horrid  crimes  laid  to  their  charge. 
The  imperial  edicts  were  so  positive  and  express  against  inflicting  punish- 


K  Eateb.,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  !▼.  e.  xxtL  p.  148. 

>>  Eosebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii. 
p.  126.  K>  It  is  proper  to  bo  observed,  that 
the  word  erime^  in  several  former  edicts,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  determined  in  its  signi- 
ficatiou  ;  so  that  we  find  the  enemies  of  the 
Christians,  and  even  the  Roman  magistratea, 
applying  this  term  to  tbe  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  equitable  edict  of  this  good 
emperor  decided  that  point  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  as  appears  from  the  letter 


be  addressed  to  the  province  of  Asia,  in  &vour 
of  the  persecuted  Christians,  and  which  con- 
cludes with  the  following  wozds  :  **  If  any  one, 
for  the  fiiture,  shall  molest  the  Christians, 
and  accuse  them  merely  on  account  of  their 
religion,  let  the  person  thus  accused  be  dis- 
charged, though  he  is  found  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  the  accuser  be  punished  according  to  the 
rigour  of  the  law.** 

*  See  Molito  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  147. 
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ment  upon  such  of  tbe  Christians  as  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  that  the 
corrupt  judges,  who,  through  motives  of  interest  or  popularity,  desired 
their  destruction,  were  obliged  to  suborn  false  accusers  to  charge  them 
with  actions  that  might  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  laws.  Hence 
many  fell  victims  to  cruel  superstition  and  popular  fury,  seconded  by  the 
corruption  of  a  wicked  magistracy,  and  the  connivance  of  a  prince,  who, 
with  respect  to  one  set  of  men,  forgot  the  principles  of  justice  and  cle- 
mency which  directed  his  conduct  towards  all  others.  Among  these 
victims,  there  were  many  men  of  illustrious  piety,  and  some  of  eminent 
learning  and  abilities,  such  as  the  holy  and  venerable  Poly  carp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna,  and  Justin  Martyr,  so  deservedly  renowned  for  his  erudition  and 
philosophy.^  Many  churches,  particularly  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed  during  this  violent  persecution,  which 
raged  in  the  year  177,  and  will  be  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
the  prince  by  whose  order  it  was  carried  on.^ 

Their  ftate  under  VII.  During  the  reigu  of  Commodus,  the  Christians 
commodut  and  Suffered  very  little ;  no  general  persecution  raged  against 
ScTeroa.  them  ;  and  any  cruelties  they  endured  were  confined  to  a 

small  number,  who  had  newly  abandoned  the  Pagan  superstitions.'  But 
the  scene  changed  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  when  Severus 
was  declared  emperor.  Then  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  other  provinces,  were 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  as  appears  from  the  testimonies  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  other  writers.  Those,  therefore,  are 
not  to  be  followed,  who  affirmed  that  the  Christians  suffered  nothing 
under  Severus  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  cruel  edicts  of  this  emperor  against  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  For  as  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Christians  were  not  abro- 
gated, and  the  iniquitous  edicts  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were 
still  in  force,  there  was  a  door,  of  consequence,  open  to  the  fury  and  in- 
justice of  corrupt  magistrates,  as  often  as  they  were  pleased  to  exercise 
them  upon  the  church.  It  was  this  series  of  calamities,  under  which  it 
groaned  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century,  which  engaged 
Tertullian  to  write  his  Apology,  and  several  other  books,  in  defence  of  the 
Christians. 

The  calumnies  em-  VIII.  It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  sufferings 
piojred  to  render  and  Calamities  with  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
them  odious.  loaded,  when  we  consider  how  they  were  blackened  and 
rendered  odious  by  the  railings,  the  calumnies,  and  libels  of  the  Heathen 
priests,  and  the  other  defenders  of  a  corrupt  and  most  abominable  system 
of  superstition.  The  injurious  imputations,  the  horrid  charges  of  which 
we  took  notice  above,  are  mentioned  by  all  those  who  have  written  in 
defence  of  the  Christians,  and  ought,  indeed,  to  stand  always  upon  record, 
as  a  proof  both  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  their  adversaries. 
Nothing  is  more  frivolous  and  insignificant  than  the  objections  which  the 
most  famous  defenders  of  Paganism  opposed  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  at 
this  time ;  and  such  as  desire  a  convincing  proof  of  this  assertion  have 
only  to  read  the  arguments  of  Celsus  on  that  subject.  This  philosopher 
wrote  against  the  Christians  during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  was  admirably 

i  A  full  nccouDt  of  their  martyrdom  is  to  found  in  Euiebius*  Eccles.  Hist,  book  ▼.  chap. 

b«  found  in  the  ▼aluable  work  of  Ruinart,  en-  it. ;  as  also  in  Fox^s  Martyrology,  vol.  i. 
titled.  Acta  Sincera  Martyrum.  ^  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xjnr, 

^  See  tbe  letter  of  the  Christians  at  Lyons  p.  191 ;  cap.  zvi.  p.  188;  cap.  xViii.  p.  186  ; 

concerning  this  persecution,  which  is  to  be  cap.  xiz.  p.  187. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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refuted,  in  the  following  century,  by  Origen,  who  represents  him  as  an 
Epicurean,  (a  mistake  which  has  been  almost  generally  foUowed,)  whereas 
it  appears,  with  the  utmost  probability,  that  he  was  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, one  of  the  sect  of  Ammonius."*  Be  that  as  it  will,  Celsus  was  a 
trifling  caviller,  as  is  manifest  from  the  answer  of  Origen ;  nor  do  his 
writings  against  Christianity  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  show  his 
malignant  and  illiberal  turn  of  mind. 

Fronto,  the  rhetorician,  and  Crescens,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  made  also 
some  wretched  attempts  against  Christianity.  The  efforts  of  the  former 
are  only  known  by  the  mention  that  is  made  of  them  by  Minutius  Felix ;" 
and  the  enterprises  of  the  latter  were  confined  to  a  vehement  zeal  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Christians,  and  a  virulent  persecution  of  Justin  Martyr,  which 
ended  in  the  cruel  death  of  that  eminent  saint.® 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING    THE    STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND   PHILOSOPHY    DURING    THIS 

CENTURY. 

Tba  ttoto  of  learn-       I.  Under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  letters  and  philosophy 
^^'  came  forth  from  the  retreat  where   they  had  languished 

during  the  savage  tyranny  of  his  predecessors,  and,  hy  the  auspicious  pro- 
tection of  this  excellent  prince,  were  in  some  measure  restored  to  dieir 
former  lustre.*  This  happy  rerolution  in  the  republic  of  letters  was, 
indeed,  but  of  a  short  duration,  as  it  was  not  supported  by  the  following 
emperors,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  literary  pursuits.  Even 
Marcus  Antoninus,  who  surpassed  them  all  in  learning,  gave  protection 
and  encouragement  to  the  Stoics  alone ;  and,  after  the  example  of  that 
supercilious  sect,  treated  the  arts  and  sciences  with  indifference  and  con- 
tempt.*' And  here  we  see  the  true  reason  why  the  writers  of  this  century 
are,  in  general,  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  former  in  point  of  elegance 
and  purity,  eloquence  and  taste. 

II.  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
degeneracy  of  erudition  and  taste  did  not  amount  to  an 
utter  extinction  of  the  one  and  the  other.  For  even  in  this  century 
there  were,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  men  of  eminent  genius 
and  abilities,  who  set  off,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the  learning 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.     Among  the  learned  Grecians,  the  first 

*"  S^  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  does  not  afterwards.     The  latter  was  the  philosopher 

think  it  poirible  that  CeUns  could  hare  been  who  wrote  againtt  Chriatianity. 

of  the  Met  of  Ammoniua,  nnoe  the  former  '  Octariua,  p.  226,  edit  HeraldL 

lived  and  wrote  in  the  lecond  century,  whereas  **  Justin.  Mart.  Apologia  secnnda,  p.  21. 

the  latter  did  not  flourish  before  the  third.  Tatian,  Orat.  oontim  Oraecos,  p.  72,   edit. 

And  indeed  we  learn  from  Origen  himself,  Wortbii. 

that  he  knew  of  two  only  of  the  name  of  '  Plio.  Epiat.  lib.  iii.  epist.  18. 

Cekus,  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  ^  In  the  first  booJL  of  his  Meditations,  sect 

and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  7.  17. 
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place  is  due  to  Plutarch,  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  whose  knowledge  was 
various,  hut  indigested,  and  whose  philosophical  taste  was  corrupted  by 
the  sceptical  tenets  of  the  Academics.  There  were,  likewise,  in  all  the 
more  considerable  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  rhetoricians,  sophists,  and 
grammarians,  who,  by  a  variety  of  learned  exercises,  seemed  zealous  in 
forming  the  youth  to  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  declamation,  and  in  render- 
ing them  fit,  by  their  talents  and  their  acquisitions,  to  be  useful  to  their 
country.  But  the  instruction  acquired  in  these  schools  was  more  specious 
than  solid ;  and  the  youth  who  received  their  education  in  them,  distin- 
gpiished  themselves  at  their  entrance  upon  the  active  stage  of  life  more  by 
empty  declamation,  than  by  true  eloquence  ;  more  by  pompous  erudition, 
tlum  by  wisdom  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  public  af^rs.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  though  agree- 
able to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  times,  which  was  incapable,  generally 
speaking,  of  perceiving  the  native  charms  of  truth,  yet  fell  into  contempt 
among  Uie  prudent  and  the  wise,  who  held  in  derision  the  knowledge  and 
education  that  were  acquired  in  their  auditories.  Besides  the  schools  now 
mentioned,  there  were  two  public  academies  in  the  empire ;  the  one  at 
Rome,  founded  by  Adrian,  in  which  all  the  sciences  were  taught ;  and 
the  other  at  Berytus  in  Phcenicia,  which  was  principally  destined  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  in  the  science  of  law.® 

stoies,  Fiatoiiiet,  III.  Many  philosophers  of  all  the  different  sects  flourished 
Kpieiureaaa.  ^^  jjjjg  time,  whose  names  we  think  it  not  necessary  to 
mention.'  Two,  however,  there  were,  of  such  remarkable  and  shining 
merit,  as  rendered  them  real  ornaments  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  the 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the  Manual  of  Epictetus  abundantly 
testify.  These  two  great  men  had  more  admirers  than  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers ;  for,  in  this  century,  the  Stoical  sect  was  not  in  the  highest  esteem, 
as  the  rigour  and  austerity  of  its  doctrines  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
dissolute  manners  of  the  times.  The  Platonic  schools  were  more  fre- 
quented for  several  reasons,  and  particularly  for  these  two,  that  their 
moral  precepts  were  less  rigorous  and  severe  than  those  of  the  Stoics,  and 
their  doctrines  more  conformable  to,  or  rather  less  incompatible  with,  the 
common  opinions  concerning  the  gods:  but  of  all  the  philosophers,  the 
Epicureans  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation,  and  had  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  number  of  followers,  because  their  opinions  tended  to  encourage 
the  indolent  security  of  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life,  and  to  banish  the 
remorse  and  terrors  that  haunt  vice,  and  naturally  incommode  the  wicked 
in  their  sensual  pursuits.* 

The  rise  of  the  ^^*  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  a  new  sect 
new  Platonics  in  of  philosophers  arose  of  a  sudden,  spread  with  amazing 
*•''*•  rapidity  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  em- 

pire, swallowed  up  almost  all  the  other  sects,  and  was  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  had 
been,  for  a  long  time,  the  seat  of  learning,  and  as  it  were  the  centre  of  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  gave  birth  to  this  new  phUosopby.  Its 
votaries  chose  to  be  called  Platonics :  though,  far  from  adhering  to  all 
the  tenets  of  Plato,  they  collected  from  the  different  sects  such  doctrines 
as  they  thought  conformable  to  truth,  and  formed  thereof  one  general 

c  See  tbe  Meditstiooi  of  M.  Antoninut,      philoeophen  menUoned  in  the  Meditations  of 
book  i.  17.  7.  10.  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninna. 

'  Justin  Mart  Dialog,  cum  Try  phone,  0pp.  *   Luciim,   Pseudomant.    p.  763,  torn.  i. 

p.  2 IB,  3u.     We  find  also  many  of  these       0pp. 

g2 
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system.  The  reason,  then,  why  they  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
title  of  Platonics,  was,  that  they  thought  the  sentiments  of  Plato,  con- 
cerning that  most  noble  part  of  philosophy,  which  has  the  Deity  and 
things  invisible  for  its  objects,  much  more  rational  and  sublime  than  those 
of  the  other  philosophers. 

y.  What  gave  to  this  new  philosophy  a  superior  air  of  reason  and 
dignity,  was  the  unprejudiced  spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality  on  which 
it  seemed  to  be  founded.  This  recommended  it  particularly  to  those  real 
sages,  whose  inquiries  were  accompanied  with  wisdom  and  moderation, 
and  who  were  sick  of  those  arrogant  and  contentious  sects,  which  required 
an  invariable  attachment  to  their  particular  systems.  And,  indeed,  nothing 
could  have  a  more  engaging  aspect  than  a  set  of  men,  who,  abandoning  all 
cavil  and  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  any  party,  professed  searching  after 
the  truth  alone,  and  were  ready  to  adopt,  from  all  the  different  systems 
and  sects,  such  tenets  as  they  thought  agreeable  to  it.  From  hence  also 
caUed  also  Eciec-  they  were  called  Eclectics.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
tics.  as  ve  hinted  in  the  former   section,  that  though   these 

philosophers  were  attached  to  no  particular  sect,  yet  they  preferred,  as 
appears  from  a  variety  of  testimonies,  the  sublime  Plato  to  all  other  sages, 
and  approved  of  the  most  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  the 
universe,  and  the  huinan  soul. 

Their  discipline  ^^'  "^^^^  ^^^  spccics  of  Platonism  was  embraced  by  such 

approved  bj  the  of  the  Alexandrian  Christians  as  were  desirous  to  retain 
Christians.  ^j^|j  ^j^^  professsiou  of  the  gospel,  the  title,  the  dignity,  and 

the  habit  of  philosophers.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  the  particular 
approbation  of  Athenagoras,  Pantsenus,  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  and  all 
those  who,  in  this  century,  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public 
schools'  which  the  Christians  had  at  Alexandria.  These  sages  were  of 
opinion,  that  true  philosophy,  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  gift  of  God  to 
mortals,  was  scattered  in  various  portions  through  all  the  different  sects ; 
and  that  it  was  consequently  the  duty  of  every  wise  man,  and  more  espe> 
cially  of  every  Christian  doctor,  to  gather  it  from  the  several  comers  where 
it  lay  dispersed,  and  to  employ  it,  thus  reunited,  in  the  defence  of  religion, 
and  in  destroying  the  dominion  of  impiety  and  vice.  The  Christian 
Eclectics  had  this  also  in  common  with  the  others,  that  they  preferred 
Plato  to  the  other  philosophers,  and  looked  upon  his  opinions  concerning 
God,  the  human  soul,  and  things  invisible,  as  conformable  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Yll.  This  philosophical  system  underwent  some  changes  when  Ammo*' 
nius  Saccas,  who  taught  with  the  highest  applause  in  the  Alexandrian 
school  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
sect  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  new  Platonics.  This 
learned  man  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  never,  perhaps,  gave  up 
entirely  the  outward  profession  of  that  divine  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.'     As  his  genius  was  vast  and  comprehensive,  so  were  his 

'  The  title  and  dignity  of  philosopberB  de-  to  Paganism  at  soon  as  be  came  to  that  time 

lighted  80  much  these  honest  men,  that  though  of  life  when  the  mind  it  capable  of  making  a 

they  were  advanced  in  the  church  to  the  rank  wise  and  jndiciont  choice.     Easehint,  on  the 

of  prctbyters,  they  would  not  abandon  the  *other  hand,  denies  this  assertion,  maintaining 

phil4>8opher*s  cloak.      See  Origen,  Epist^  ad  that  Ammonius  perseyered  conatantly  in  the 

Ensebium,  tom.  i.  0pp.  p.  2,  edit  de  )a  Rue.  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  is  followed  in 

'  C::^  Porphyry,  in  his  third  book  against  this  opinion  by  Yalesius,  Bayle,  Basni^,  and 

the  Christians,  maintains  that  Ammonius  de-  others.     Tlie  learned  Fabricius  is  of  opinion, 

sorted  the  Christian  religion,  and  went  over  that  Euscbiut  confounded  together  two  per- 
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projects  bold  and  singular.  For  he  attempted  a  general  reconciliation  or 
coalition  of  all  sects,  whether  philosophical  or  religious,  and  taught  a  doc- 
trine which  he  looked  upon  as  proper  to  unite  them  all,  the  Christians  not 
excepted,  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  And  herein  lies  the  difference 
between  this  new  sect  and  the  Eclectics,  who  had,  before  this  time,  flou- 
rished in  Egypt.  The  Eclectics  held,  that  in  every  sect  there  was  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  accordingly  they 
chose  and  adopted  out  of  each  of  them  such  tenets  as  seemed  to  them 
conformable  to  reason  and  truth,  and  rejected  such  as  they  thought  repug- 
nant to  both.  Ammonius,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  the  great 
principles  of  all  philosophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be  found  equally 
in  all  sects;  that  they  differed  from  each  other  only  in  their  method 
of  expressing  them,  and  in  some  opinions  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  and 
that,  by  a  proper  interpretation  of  their  respective  sentiments,  they  might 
easily  be  united  into  one  body.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  pro- 
pensity of  Ammonius  to  singularity  and  paradox,  led  him  to  maintain 
that  aU  the  Gentile  religions,  and  even  the  Christian,  were  to  be  illustrated 
and  explained  by  the  principles  of  this  universal  philosophy  ;  but  that,  in 
order,  to  this,  the  fables  of  the  priests  were  to  be  removed  from  Paganism, 
and  the  comments  and  interpretations  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  from 
Christianity. 

The  princjpiet  of  VIII.  This  arduous  design,  which  Ammonius  had  formed 
ar^EeteafTphi.  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  all  the  various  philosophical 
Umophf.  sects,    and  all  the  different  systems  of  religion  that  pre- 

vailed in  the  world,  required  many  difficult  and  disagreeable  things  in 
order  to  its  execution.  Every  particular  sect  and  religion  must  have 
several  of  its  doctrines  curtailed  or  distorted,  before  it  could  enter  into  the 
general  mass.  The  tenets  of  the  philosophers,  the  superstitions  of  the 
Heathen  priests,  the  solemn  doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  all  to  suffer 
in  this  cause,  and  forced  allegories  were  to  be  subtilely  employed  in 
removing  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended.  How  this  vast  pro- 
ject was  effected  by  Ammonius,  the  writings  of  his  disciples  and  followers 


SODS  who  bore  the  Q&me  of  Ammonius,  one  of 
whom  wsM  a  Christian  vrritcr,  and  the  other  a 
heathen  philosopher.  See  Fabric.  Biblioth. 
Gneca,  lib.  iv.  xzri.  p.  159.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  aeems  to  have  been,  that  Ani- 
moniuB  8accaa  was  a  Christian  who  adopted 
with  such  dexterity  the  doctrines  of  the  pogati 
philoaoj^j,  as  to  appear  a  Christian  to  the 
Christiana,  and  a  Pagan  to  the  Pagans.  See 
Bnicker*a  Hiatoria  Critica  Philoaophtn,  yoIs.  ii. 
and  iiL  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
wu  pablisbed,  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner  has 
maintained,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of 
aiqwritj,  which  is  unnaaal  in  his  valuable 
writings,  the  opinion  of  Fabricius  against  Eu- 
sebitts,  and  particularly  sgainat  Dr.  Mosheim. 
See  his  Collection  of  Heathen  and  Jewish 
Testimonies,  toI.  iii.  p.  1 95,  &c.  Dr.  Mosheim 
was  once  of  the  same  opinion  with  Fabricius, 
and  he  maintained  it  in  a  dissertation,  De 
ccdesia  tnrbata  per  recentiores  Platonicos; 
but  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  change  his 
mind.  These  reasons  may  be  seen  in  his  book, 
De  rebus  Christianorum  ante  Const.  Mag. 
p.  281,  &c,     Thoy  indeed  weigh  little  with 


Dr.  Lardner,  who,  however,  opposes  uolhing 
to  them  but  mere  assertions  unsupported  by 
the  smallest  glimpse  of  evidence.  For  the 
letter  of  Origen  he  quotes  from  Eusebius,  is 
so  far  from  proving  that  Ammonius  was  merely 
a  heathen  philosopher,  and  not  a  Christian, 
that  it  would  not  be  suflScient  to  demonstrate 
that  there  was  ever  such  a  person  as  Ammo- 
nius in  the  world ;  since  he  is  not  so  much 
as  named  in  that  letter.  But  allowing  with 
Valesius  that  it  is  Ammonius  whom  Origen 
has  in  view  when  he  talks  of  the  philosophical 
master  from  whom  he  and  Heracles  received 
instruction,  it  seems  very  whimsical  to  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  Ammonius  was  no 
Christian.  The  coalition  between  Platonism 
and  Christianity,  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, is  a  fact  too  fully  proved  to  be  rendered 
dubious  by  mere  affirmations.  The  notion, 
therefore,  of  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of 
Ammonius,  the  one  a  heathen  philosopher, 
and  the  other  a  Christian  writer,  of  which  Dr. 
Lnnlner  s<M$ras  so  fond,  rests  upon  little  more 
than  an  hypothesis  formed  to  remove  an  ima- 
ginary difficulty. 
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that  yet  remain  abundantly  testify.  In  oider  to  the  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  he  supposed  that  true  philosophy  derived  its  origin  and  its  con* 
sistence  firom  the  eastern  nations  ;  that  it  was  taught  to  the  Egyptians  by 
Hermes  ;  that  it  was  brought  from  them  to  the  Greeks,  by  whose  vain 
subtilties  and  religious  disputes  it  was  rendered  somewhat  obscure  and 
deformed ;  but  was,  however,  preserved  in  its  original  purity  by  Plato,  who 
was  the  best  interpreter  of  Hermes,  and  of  the  other  oriental  sages.  He 
maintained  that  all  the  different  religions  that  prevailed  in  the  world  were 
in  their  original  integrity  conformable  to  the  genius  of  this  ancient  philo- 
sophy ;  but  that  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the  symbols  and  fictions 
under  which,  according  to  the  eastern  manner,  the  ancients  delivered  their 
precepts  and  their  doctrines  were,  in  process  of  time,  erroneously  under- 
stood both  by  priests  and  people  in  a  Uteral  sense ;  that  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  invisible  beings  and  demons,  whom  the  Supreme  Deity  had  placed 
in  the  different  parts  of  thQ  universe  as  the  ministers  of  his  providence, 
were,  by  the  suggestions  of  superstition,  converted  into  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped with  a  multiplicity  of  vain  ceremonies.  He,  therefore,  insisted, 
that  all  the  religions  of  all  nations  should  be  restored  to  their  original 
purity,  and  reduced  to  their  primitive  standard,  viz.  "  The  ancient  philo* 
sophy  of  the  East ;"  and  he  affirmed  that  this  his  project  was  agreeable  to 
the  intentions  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sole  view,  in  descending  upon  earth, 
was  to  set  bounds  to  the  reigning  superstition,  to  remove  the  errors  that 
had  crept  into  the  religions  of  aU  nations,  but  not  to  abolish  the  lincient 
theology  from  whence  they  were  derived. 

lu  chief  arUciM.        ^^-  Taking  these  principles  for  granted,  Ammonius 

adopted  the  doctrines  which  were  received  in  Egypt,  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  education,  concerning  the  universe  and  the  Deity, 
considered  as  constituting  one  great  whole  ;  as  also  concerning  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  the  nature  of  souls,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  the 
government  of  this  world  by  demons.  For  it  is  most  evident  that  the 
Egyptian  philosophy,  which  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Hermes,  was  the 
basis  of  that  of  Ammonius ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  of  modem  Pla- 
tonism ;  and  the  book  of  Jamblichus,  concerning  the  mysteries  of  the 
Egyptians,  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  Ammonius,  therefore,  asso- 
ciated the  sentiments  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  which 
was  easily  done  by  adulterating  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  and 
forcing  his  expressions  from  their  obvious  and  natural  sense.  And  to 
finish  this  conciliatory  scheme,  he  so  interpreted  the  doctrines  of  the 
other  philosophical  and  religious  sects,  by  the  violent  succours  of  art, 
invention,  and  allegory,  that  they  seemed  at  length  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance of  the  Egyptian  and  Platonic  systems. 

The  moral  ditd-  ^"  '^^  ^^^  monstrous  coalition  of  heterogeneous'  doc- 
piine  of  Ammo-  trines,  its  fanatical  author  added  a  rule  of  life  and  manners 
"^^*  which  carried  an  aspect  of  high  sanctity  and  uncommon 

austerity.  He,  indeed,  permitted  the  people  to  live  according  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  and  the  dictates  of  nature  ;  but  a  more  sublime  rule  was 
laid  down  for  the  wise ;  they  were  to  raise  above  all  terrestrial  things,  by 
the  towering  efforts  of  holy  contemplation,  those  souls  whose  origin  was 
celestial  and  divine.  They  were  ordered  to  extenuate,  by  hunger,  thirst, 
and  other  mortifications,  the  sluggish  body,  which  confines  the  activity, 
and  restrains  the  liberty,  of  the  imiuortal  spirit ;  that  thus,  in  this  life, 
they  might  enjoy  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  and  ascend  after 
death,  active  and  unencumbered,  to  the  universal  Parent,  to  live  in  his 
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presence  for  ever.  As  Amtnonios  was  born  and  educated  among  the 
Christians,  he  set  off,  and  even  gave  an  air  of  anthority  to,  these  in- 
junctions, by  expressing  them  partly  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  of  which  we  find  a  vast  number  of  citations  also  in  the 
writings  of  his  disciples.  To  this  austere  discipline  he  added  the  pre- 
tended art  of  so  purging  and  refining  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
receives  the  images  of  things,  as  to  render  it  capable  of  perceiving  the 
demons,  and  of  performing  many  marvellous  things  by  their  assistance. 
This  tfrt,  which  the  disciples  of  Ammonius  called  theurgy ^  was  not,  how- 
ever, communicated  to  all  the  schools  of  this  fanatical  philosopher,  but 
only  to  those  of  the  first  rank. 

His  opinioiu  con-  ^^*  "^^^  extravagant  attempts  of  Ammonius  did  not 
^ning  God  waA  cease  here.  To  reconcile  the  popular  religions  of  different 
countries,  and  particularly  the  Christians,  with  this  new 
system,  he  fSll  upon  the  following  inventions: — 1st,  He  turned  into  a 
mere  ^egory  the  whole  history  of  the  gods,  and  maintained  that  those 
beings  whom  the  priests  and  people  dignified  with  this  title  were  no  more 
than  celestial  ministers,  to  whom  a  certain  kind  of  worship  was  due  ;  but 
a  worship  inferior  to  that  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  Supreme 
Deity.  2dly,  He  acknowledged  Christ  to  be  a  most  excellent  man,  the 
fiiend  of  God,  the  admirable  theurge ;  he  denied,  however,  that  Jesus 
designed  to  abolish  entirely  the  worship  of  demons,  and  of  the  other 
ministers  of  divine  Providence ;  and  affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  his 
only  intention  was  to  purify  the  ancient  religion,  and  that  his  followers 
had  manifestly  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  their  divine  master.** 
Tiie  pernieioni  XII.  This  new  specfcsof  philosophy,  imprudently  adopted 

edbeta  of  thii  by  Origcn  and  many  other  Christians,  was  extremely  pre- 
p  owp  y.  judicial  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  its  celestial  doctrines.  For  hence  it  was  that  the  Christian 
doctors  began  to  introduce  their  subtile  and  obscure  erudition  into  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  to  involve  in  the  darkness  of  a  vain  philosophy  some  of  the 
principal  truths  of  Christianity,  that  had  been  revealed  with  the  utmost 
plainness,  and  were  indeed  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  to  add 
to  the  divine  precepts  of  our  Lord  many  of  their  own,  which  had  no  sort 
of  foundation  in  ap|r  part  of  the  sacred  writings.  From  the  same  source 
arose  that  melancholy  set  of  men  who  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Mystics,  whose  system,  when  separated  from  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  soul,  is  but  a  lifeless  mass, 
without  any  vigour,  form,  or  consistence.  Nor  did  the  evils  which  sprang 
firom  this  Ammonian  philosophy  end  here.  For,  under  the  specious  pre- 
text of  the  necessity  of  contemplation,  it  gives  occasion  to  that  slothful  and 
indolent  course  of  life  which  continues  to  be  led  by  myriads  of  monks  retired^ 
in  cells  and  sequestered  from  society,  to  which  they  are  neither  useful  by 
their  instructions  nor  by  their  examples.  To  this  philosophy  we  may 
trace,  as  to  their  source,  a  multitude  of  vain  and  fooUsh  ceremonies,  proper 


^  Wluit  we  hvn  here  mentioned  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  Ammonias 
is  gftthered  firom  the  writings  and  disputations 
of  his  disciples,  who  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Modem  Platonics.  This  philoeopher  has 
left  nothing  in  writing  behind  him ;  naj  he 
imposed  a  law  upon  his  diiciples  not  to 
divulge  his  doctrines  among  the  multitude, 


which  law,  however,  they  made  no  scruple  to 
neglect  and  violate.  See  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pla- 
toni,  c.  iii.  p.  97.  ed.  Fabricii,  I  iv.  Biblioth. 
Graeca.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  sort  of 
doubt,  but,  that  all  these  inventions  belong  pro- 
perly to  Ammonius,  whom  all  the  latter  Plato- 
nics acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their  sect, 
aud  the  author  of  their  philosophy. 
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only  to  oast  a  veil  over  truth,  and  to  nourish  superstition  ;  and  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  religiously  ohserved  hy  many,  even  in  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  It  would  he  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences that  may  he  justly  attrihuted  to  this  new  philosophy,  or  rather 
to  this  monstrous  attempt  to  reconcile  falsehood  with  truth,  and  light  with 
darkness.  Some  of  its  most  fatal  effects  were  its  alienating  the  minds  of 
many,  in  the  follovring  ages,  from  the  Christian  religion ;  and  its  substi- 
tuting, in  the  place  of  the  pure  and  suhlime  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  an 
unseemly  mixture  of  Platonism  and  Christianity. 

The  Btmte  of  learn-  XIII .  The  numher  of  learned  men  among  the  Chris- 
tog  among  tians,  which  was  very  small  in  the  preceding  century,  grew 
*"*'  considerably  in  this.  Among  these  there  were  few  rheto- 
ricians, sophists,  or  orators.  The  most  part  were  philosophers  attached  to 
the  Eclectic  system,  though  they  were  not  all  of  the  same  sentiments 
concerning  the  utility  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Those  whb  were  them- 
selves initiated  into  the  depths  of  philosophy  were  desirous  that  others, 
particularly  such  as  aspired  to  the  offices  of  bishops  or  doctors,  should 
apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  human  wisdom,  in  order  to  their  being 
the  better  qualified  for  defending  the  truth  with  vigour,  and  instructing 
the  ignorant  with  success.  Others  were  o£  a  quite  different  way  of 
thinking  upon  this  subject,  and  were  for  banishing  all  argumentation  and 
philosophy  from  the  limits  of  the  church,  from  a  notion  that  erudition 
might  prove  detrimental  to  the  true  spirit  of  religion.  Hence  the  early 
beginnings  of  that  unhappy  contest  between  faith  and  reason,  religion  and 
philosophy,  piety  and  genius,  which  increased  in  the  succeeding  ages,  and 
is  prolonged,  even  to  our  times,  with  a  violence  that  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Those  who  maintained  that 
learning  and  philosophy  were  rather  advantageous  than  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  gaine'd  by  degrees  the  ascendant ;  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  laws  were  enacted,  which  excluded  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  from 
the  office  of  public  teachers.  Thje  opposite  side  of  the  question  was  not, 
however,  without  defenders ;  and  the  defects  and  vices  of  learned  men  and 
philosophers  contributed  much  to  increase  their  number,  as  will  appear  in 
the  progress  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING    THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS    OF    THE    CHURCH,    AND 

THE     FORM    OF     ITS     GOVERNMENT. 

The  form  of  I*  ^HB  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  whose  com- 

church  gorem-  niencement  we  have  seen  in  the  last  century,  was  brought 
in  this  to  a  greater  degree  of  stability  and  consistence. 
One  inspector,  or  bishop,  presided  over  each  Christian  assembly,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  by  the  voices  of  the  whole  people.  In  this 
post  he  .was  to  be  watchful  and  provident,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the 
church,  and  careful  to  supply  them.  To  assist  him  in  this  laborious  pro- 
vince, he  formed  a  counsel  of  presbyters,  which  was  not  confined^  to  any 
fixed  number,  and  to  each  of  those  he  distributed  his  task,  and  appointed 
a  station,  in  which  he  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church.  To 
the  bishops  and  presbyters,  the  ministers  or  deacons  were  subject ;  and 
the  latter  were  divided  into  a  variety  of  classes,  as  the  different  exigencies 
of  the  church  required. 
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A«oci.Hon  of  the  ^^'  Dnring  a  great  part  of  this  century,  the  Christian 
proriDcui  churches  were  independent  of  each  other  ;   nor  were  they 

churches.  joined  together  by  association,  confederacy,  or  any  other 

bonds  but  those  of  charity.  Each  Christian  assembly  was  a  little  state, 
governed  by  its  own  laws,  which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved, 
by  the  society.  But,  in  process  of  time,  all  the  Christian  churches  of 
a  province  were  formed  into  one  large  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  like 
confederate  states,  assembled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about 
the  common  interests  of  the  whole.  This  institution  had  its  origin  among 
the  Greeks,  ynth  whom  nothing  was  more  common  than  this  confederacy 
of  independent  states,  and  the  regular  assemblies  which  met,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  at  fixed  times,  were  composed  of  the  deputies  of  each  re- 
spective state.  But  these  ecclesiastical  associations  were  not  long  confined 
to  the  Greeks ;  their  great  utility  was  no  sooner  perceived,  than  they 
became  universal,  and  were  formed  in  all  places  where  the  gospel  had  been 

planted.^     To  these  assemblies,  in  which  the  deputies  or 

®  «»»n    *•  commissioners  of  several  churches  consulted  together,  the 

name  of  synods  was  appropriated  by  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  councils  by 

the  Latins ;  and  the  laws  that  were  enacted  in  these  general  meetings 

were  called  canons,  f .  e,  rules. 

The  authority  of  III.  These  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  smallest 
memS'by'theK  trace  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed  the  whole 
council*.  fiyje  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form ;    for  by  them 

the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  considerably  diminished,  and  the 
power -and  authority  of  the  bishops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility, 
indeed,  and  prudence  of  these  pious  prelates  prevented  their  assuming  all- 
at  once  the  power  with  which  they  were  afterwards  invested.  At  their 
first  appearance  in  these  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  respective  churches,  and  that 
they  acted  in  the  name,  and  by  the  appointment,  of  their  people.  But 
they  soon  changed  this  humble  tone,  imperceptibly  extended  the  limits  of 
their  authority,  tamed  their  influence  into  dominion,  and  their  counsels 
into  laws;  and  openly  asserted,  at  length,  that  Christ  had  empowered 
them  to  prescribe  to  bis  people  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  manners. 
Another  effect  of  these  councils  was,  the  gradual  abolition  of  that  perfect 
equality,  which  reigned  among  all  bishops  in  the  primitive  times.  For 
the  order  and  decency  of  these  assemblies  required,  that  some  one  of  the 
provincial  bishops,  met  in  council,  should  be  invested  with  a  superior 
ifetramii  dcgrcc  of  powcr  and  authority;  and  hence  the  rights  of 

****  *'  Metropolitans  derive  their  origin.  In  the  meantime,  the 
bounds  of  the  church  were  enlarged ;  the  custom  of  holding  councils  was 
foUowed  wherever  the  sound  of  &e  gospel  had  reached :  and  the  universal 
church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vast  republic,  formed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  a  great  number  of  little  states.  This  occasioned  the  creation  of 
a  new  order  of  ecclesiastics,  who  were  appointed,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the 
consistence  and  union  of  that  immense  body,  whose  members  were  so 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was  the  nature  and  office 
of  the  patriarchs,  among  whom,  at  length,  ambition,  being  arrived  at  its 
most  insolent  period,  formed  a  new  dignity,  investing  the  bishop  of  Rome 
and  his  successors  with  the  title  and  authority  of  prince  of  the  patriarchs. 

*  Tcrlallian,  lib.  do  Jejuaiis,  cap.  xtii.  p.  711. 
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An  artful  parallel  ^V.  The  Christian  doctors  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
JCrhSiutf**  suade  the  people  that  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church 
and  the  Jewiah  Succeeded  to  the  character,  nghts,  and  pnvileges  of  the 
priesthood.  Jewish  pricsthood :  and  this  persuasion  was  a  new  source 
both  of  honours  and  profit  to  the  sacred  order.  This  notion  was  propa- 
gated with  industry  some  time  after  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  extinguished  among  the  Jews  all  hopes  of 
seeing  their  government  restored  to  its  former  lustre,  and  their  country 
arising  out  of  ruins.  And  accordingly,  the  bishops  considered  themselves 
as  invested  with  a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the  high  priest 
among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  represented  the  priests,  and  the 
deacons  the  Levites.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable,  that  they  who  first 
introduced  this  absurd  comparison  of  offices,  so  entirely  distinct,  did  it 
rather  through  ignorance  and  error  than  through  artifice  or  design.  The 
notion,  however,  once  introduced,  produced  its  natural  effects  ;  and  these 
effects  were  pernicious.  The  errors  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  many ; 
and  one  of  its  immediate  consequences  was,  the  establishing  a  greater 
difference  between  the  Christian  pastors  and  their  flock  than  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  seems  to  admit. 

The  principal  V.  From  the  government  of  the  church,  let  us  turn  our 

viiten.  ^ygg  ^Q  those  who  maintained  its  cause  by  their  learned 

and  judicious  writings.  Among  these  was  Justin,  a  man  of  eminent 
piety  and  considerable  learning,  who,  from  a  pagan  philosopher,  became  a 
Christian  martyr.  He  had  frequented  all  the  different  sects  of  philosophy 
in  an  ardent  and  impartial  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  finding,  neither  among 
Stoics  nor  Peripatetics,  neither  in  the  Pythagorean  nor  Platonic  schools, 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
nature  and  destination  of  the  human  soul,  he  embraced  Christianity  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  cast  upon  these  interesting  subjects.  We 
have  yet  remaining  his  two  apologies  in  behalf  of  the  Christians,  which 
are  most  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem ;  notwithstanding  that,  in  some 
passages  of  them,  he  shows  himself  an  unwary  disputer,  and  betrays  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  ancient  history. 

Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  probably  bom  of 
Christian  parents,  a  disciple  also  of  Polycarp,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
preach  the  gospel  among  the  Gauls,  is  another  of  the  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury whose  labours  were  singularly  useful  to  the  church.  He  turned  his 
pen  against  its  internal  and  domestic  enemies,  by  attacking  the  monstrous 
errors  which  were  adopted  by  many  of  the  primitive  Christians,  as  appears 
by  his  five  books  against  heresies,  which  are  yet  preserved  in  a  Latin 
translation,^  and  are  considered  as  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of 
ancient  erudition. 

Athenagoras  also  deserves  a  place  among  the  estimable  writers  of  this 
age.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  no  mean  reputation,  and  his  apology  for 
the  Christians,  as  well  as  his  treatise  upon  the  resurrection,  affords  striking 
proofs  of  his  learning  and  genius. 

The  works  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  erudition,  than  for  their  order  and  method  ;  this,  at  least,  is  true  of 

his  three  books  in  defence  of  Christianity  addressed  to  Autolycus.*^     But 

■*  ■        -  - 

^  (^  The  first  book  ii  yet  extant,  in  the  eloquence  and  erudition  that  reign  through- 
original  Greek ;  of  the  rest,  we  have  only  a  out  the  originaL    See  Hitt  Litt^raire  de  la 
Latin  vonion,  through  the  Wbarity  of  which,  France, 
though  exceBsivo,  it  is  caay  to  diioorn  the  *  (^  Theophilua  wa§  the  author  of  tcre- 
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the  most  illastrious  writer  of  this  centuiy,  and  the  most  justly  renowned 
for  his  various  erudition,  and  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
sages,  was  Clemens,  the  disciple  of  Pantaenus,  and  the  head  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  destined  for  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens.  His 
Stromata,  Pedagogue,  and  Exhortation,  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  which 
are  yet  extant,  abundantly  show  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  force 
of  his  genius  ;  though  he  is  neither  to  be  admired  for  the  precision  of  his 
ideas,  nor  for  the  perspicuity  of  his  style.  It  is  also  to  be  lamented,  that 
lus  excessive  attachment  to  the  reigning  philosophy  led  him  into  a  variety 
of  pernicious  errors. 

Hitherto  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Latin  writers,  who  employed 
their  pens  in  the  Christian  cause.  And,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  any  note 
we  find  in  this  century,  is  TertuUian,  by  birth  a  Carthaginian,  who  having 
first  embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  became  afterwards  a  presbyter  of 
the  church,  and  concluded  by  adopting  the  heretical  visions  of  Montanus. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  leaning,  of  a  fine  genius,  and  highly  admired 
for  his  elocution  in  the  Latin  tongue.  We  have  several  works  of  his  yet 
remaining,  which  were  designed  to  explain  and  defend  the  truth,  and  to 
nourish  pious  affections  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  There  was  indeed 
such  a  mixture  in  the  qualities  of  this  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  his 
real  character,  and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  were  predominant,  his 
virtues  or  his  defects.  He  was  endowed  with  a  great  genius,  but  seemed 
deficient  in  point  of  judgment.  His  piety  was  warm  and  vigorous,  but  at 
the  same  time  melancholy  and  austere.  His  learning  was  extensive  and 
profound  ;  and  yet  his  credulity  and  superstition  were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  darkest  ignorance.'  And  with  respect  to  his 
reasonings,  they  had  more  of  the  subtilty  that  dazzles  the  imaginadon, 
than  of  that  solidity  which  brings  light  and  conviction  to  the  mind.*^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING    TfiS    DOCTRINO    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    IN    THIS 

CENTURY. 

The  ■impUcity  of  ^*  ^^*  Christian  system,  as  it  was  hitherto  taught, 
primitive  Chris-  preserved  its  native  and  beautiful  simplicity,  and  was  com- 
tunitr.  prehended  in  a   small  number  of  articles.     The  public 

teachers  inculcated  no  other  doctrines,  than  those  that  are  contained  in 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed;  and  in  the  method  of 
illustrating  them,  all  vain  subtilties,  all  mysterious  researches,  every  thing 
that  was  beyond  the  reach  of  common  capacities,  were  carefully  avoided. 
This  will  by  no  means  appear  surprising  to  those  who  consider,  that,  at 
this  time,  there  was  not  the  least  controversy  about  those  capital  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  which  were  afterwards  so  keenly  debated  in  the  church  ; 


nl  works  betidet  tbote  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Moeheim,  particoUu-ly  of  a  Commentary  upon 
the  Proverba,  and  another  upcm  tho  Four 
Evangelitlfl,  and  of  several  short  and  pathetic 
diseounes,  which  he  published  from  time  to 
time  for  the  use  of  his  flock.  He  also  wrote 
sgainst  Marcion  and  Hennogencs,  and  refut- 
ing the  errors  of  these  heretics,  he  quotes 
soveraJ  passages  of  the  Revelations. 


^  It  is  proper  to  point  out  to  such  as  aie 
desirous  of  a  more  particular  account  of  tho 
works,  as  also  of  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  these  aneient  writers,  the  authors  who  have 
professedly  written  concerning  them,  and*  the 
principal  are  those  that  follow:— Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  in  Diblioth.  Gfbbc.  ot  Latin. ;  Cave, 
Hist  Liter.  8«riptor.  Eccl. ;  Du  Fin  et  Cel. 
lier,  BibUoth«  dos  Autcurs  Ecd^siastiques. 
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and  who  reflect  that  the  hishops  of  these  primitive  times  were,  for  the 

ixiost  part,  plain  and  illiterate  men,  remarkable  rather  for  their  piety  and 

zeal,  than  for  their  learning  and  eloquence. 
Altered  by  de-         ^^*  '^^^  Venerable  simplicity  was  not  indeed  of  a  long 
greet.  duration  ;  its  beauty  was  gradually  effaced  by  the  laborious 

efforts  of  human  learning  and  the  dark  sub  tildes  of  imaginary  science. 
Acute  researches  were  employed  upon  several  religious  subjects,  concern* 
ing  which  ingenious  decisions  were  pronounced ;  and  what  was  worst  of 
all,  several  tenets  of  a  chimerical  philosophy  were  imprudently  incorpo* 
rated  into  the  Christian  system.  This  disaidvantageous  change — this  un- 
happy alteration  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion — was 
chiefly  owing  to  two  reasons  ;  the  one  drawn  from  pride,  and  the  other 
from  a  sort  of  necessity.  The  former  was  the  eagerness  of  certain  learned 
men  to  bring  abont  a  union  between  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  ;  for  they  thought  it  a  very  fine  accomplish- 
ment to  be  able  to  express  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  the  language  of  phi- 
losophers, civilians,  and  rabbins.  The  other  reason  that  contributed  to 
alter  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  logical  definitions  and  nice  distinctions,  in  order  to  confound 
the  sophistical  arguments  which  the  infidel  and  the  heretic  employed,  the 
one  to  overturn  the  Christian  system,  and  the  other  to  corrupt  it. 
^^  These  philosophical  arms,  in  the  hands  of  the  judicious  and  wise, 
were  both  honourable  and  useful  to  religion  ;  but  when  they  came  to  be ' 
handled  by  every  ignorant  and  self-sufficient  meddler,  as  was  afterwards 
the  case,  they  produced  nothing  but  perplexity  and  confusion,  under 
which  genuine  Christianity  almost  disappeared. 
Thifl  proTed  by  an       III.  Many  examples  might  be  alleged  which  verify  the 

example.  observations  we  have  now  been  making ;  and  if  the  reader 

is  desirous  of  a  striking  one,  he  has  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  doctrines 
which  began  to  be  taught  in  this  century  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  simply 
declared  that  the  souls  of  good  men  were,  at  their  departure  from  their 
bodies,  to  be  received  into  heaven,  while  those  of  the  wicked  were  to  be 
sent  to  hell ;  and  this  was  sufficient  for  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  to 
know,  as  they  had  more  piety  than  curiosity,  and  were  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  solemn  fact,  without  any  inclination  to  penetrate  its 
manner,  or  to  pry  into  its  secret  reasons.  But  this  plain  doctrine  was 
soon  disguised  when  Platonism  began  to  infect  Christianity.  Plato  had 
taught  that  the  souls  of  heroes,  of  illustrious  men,  and  eminent  philoso- 
phers alone,  ascended  after  death  into  the.  mansions  of  light  and  felicity  ; 
while  those  of  the  generality*  weighed  down  by  their  lusts  and  passions, 
sank  into  the  infernal  regions,  from  whence  they  were  not  permitted  to 
emerge  before  they  were  purified  from  their  turpitude  and  corruption.* 
This  doctine  was  seized  with  avidity  by  the  Platonic  Christians,  and  ap- 
plied as  a  commentary  upon  that  of  Jesus.  Hence  a  notion  prevailed  that 
the  martyrs  only  entered  upon  a  state  of  happiness  immediately  after 
death,  and  that,  for  the  rest,  a  certain  obscure  region  was  assigned,  in 
which  they  were  to  imprisoned  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or  at 
least,   until  they  were    purified  from    their   various   pollutions.      This 


■  Soe  an  ample  account  of  the  opinion!  of  Moshcim  has  added  to  his  Latin  translation 
the  Platonics,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  of  Cudworth^s  Intellectual  System,  torn.  ii. 
upon  this  subject,  in  the  notes  which  Dr.       p.  1036. 
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doctrine,  enlarged  and  unproved  upon  by  the  irregular  fancies  of  injudi- 
cious men,  became  a  source  of  innumerable  errors,  vain  ceremonies,  and 
monstrous  superstitions. 
Zeal  for  the  Holy       IV.  But,  however  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  may  have 

Scripture*.  \}een  abused  by  the  commentaries  and  interpretations  of 

different  sects,  yet  all  were  unanimous  in  regarding  with  veneration  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  great  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  and  hence  that 
laudable  and  pious  zeal  of  adapting  them  to  general  use.  We  have  men- 
tioned already  the  translations  that  were  made  of  them  into  different 
languages,  and  it  will  not  be  improper  to  say  something  here  concerning 
those  who  employed  their  useful  labours  in  explaining  and  interpreting 
them*  Pantaenus,  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  probably  the 
first  who  enriched  the  church  with  a  version  of  the  sacred  writings,  which 
has  been  lost  among  the  ruins  of  time.  The  same  fate  attended  the  com- 
mentary of  Clemens,  the  Alexandrian,  upon  the  canonical  epistles ;  and 
also  another  celebrated  work^  of  the  same  author,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  explained,  in  a  compendious  manner,  almost  all  the  sacred  writings. 
The  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  composed  by  Tatian,  is  yet  extant. 
But  the  exposition  of  the  Revelations,  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  of  the  four 
gospels  by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  together  with  several  illustra- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  by  other  ancient  writers,  are 
all  lost. 
The  defects  of  the       ^*  "^^  ^^*®  °^  these  ancient  productions  is  the  less  to 

ancient  inter-      be  regretted,  as  we  know  with  certainty  their  vast  inferio- 

preters.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  appeared 

in  succeding  times.  Among  the  persons  already  mentioned,  there  was 
none  who  deserved  the  name  of  an  eminent  and  judicious  interpreter  of 
the  saered  text.  They  all  attributed  a  double  sense  to  the  words  of 
scripture  ;  the  one  obvious  and  literal,  the  other  hidden  and  mysterious, 
which  lay  concealed,  as  it  were,  under  the  veil  of  the  outward  letter.  Thfe 
former  they  treated  with  the  utmost  neglect,  and  turned  the  whole  force 
of  their  genius  and  application  to  unfold  the  latter ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  were  more  studious  to  darken  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  their  idle 
fictions  than  to  investigate  their  true  and  natural  sense.  Some  of  them 
also  forced  the  expressions  of  sacred  writ  out  of  their  obvious  meaning, 
in  order  to  apply  them  to  the  support  of  their  philosophical  systems ; 
of  which  dangerous  and  pernicious  attempts  Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  said 
to  have  given  the  first  example.  With  respect  to  the  expositors  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  this  century,  we  shall  only  make  this  general  remark,  that 
their  excet sive  veneration  for  the  Alexandrian  version,  commonly  called 
the  Septuagint,  which  they  regarded  almost  as  of  divine  authority,  con- 
fined their  views,  fettered  as  it  were  th^ir  critical  spirit,  and  hindered 
them  from  producing  any  thing  excellent  in  the  way  of  sacred  criticism  or 
interpretation. 
Of  lyitenutic  VI.  If  this  age  was  not  very  fertile  in  sacred  critics,  it 

divinity.  -^^  gtiii  legg  gQ  in  expositors  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of 

religion ;  for  hitherto  there  was  no  attempt  made,  at  least  that  is  come  to 
our  knowledge,  of  composing  a  system  or  complete  view  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  Some  treatises  in  Arabian,  relative  to  this  subject,  are  indeed 
mentioned  ;  but,  as  they  are  lost,  and  seem  not  to  have  been  much  known 
by  any  of  the  writers  whose  works  have  survived  them,  we  can  form  no 

^  Yii.  Clemdhis  HTpotypotcfl. 
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conclusions  concerning  them.  The  books  of  Papias,  concerning  the  say- 
ings of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  were,  according  to  the  accounts  which 
Eusebius  gives  of  them,  rather  an  historical  commentary  than  a  theol<^caI 
system.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  is  said  to  have  written  several  treatises, 
one  concerning  faith,  another  on  the  creation,  a' third  concerning  the 
church,  and  a  fourth,  concerning  truth ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
titles  of  these  writings  whethei^they  were  of  a  doctrinal  or  controversial 
nature.^  Several  of  the  polemic  writers,  indeed,  have  been  naturally  led, 
in  the  course  of  controversy,  to  explain  amply  certain  points  of  religion. 
But  those  doctrines,  which  have  not  been  disputed,  are  very  rarely  defined 
with  such  accuracy  by  the  ancient  writers  as  to  point  out  to  us  clearly 
what  their  opinions  concerning  them  were.  And  from  hence  it  ought  not 
to  appear  surprising,  that  all  the  different  sects  of  Christians  pretend  to 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  decisions  favourable  to  their  respective 
tenets. 

The  controrerttai        VI •  The  controversial  writers  who  shone  in  this  cen- 
^*^^"'  tury  had  three  different  sorts  of  adversaries  to  combat,  the 

Jews,  the  Pagans,  and  those  who,  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  corrupted 
its  doctrines,  and  produced  various  sects  and  divisions  in  the  church. 
Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian  embarked  in  a  controversy  with  the  Jews, 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  manage  with  the  highest  success 
and  dexterity,  as  they  were  very  little  acquainted  with  the  language,  the 
history,  and  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  and  wrote  with  more  levity  and 
inaccuracy  than  was  justifiable  on  such  a  subject.  Of  those  who  managed 
the  cause  of  Christianity  against  the  Pagans,  some  performed  this  import- 
ant task  by  composing  apologies  for  the  Christians,  and  others  by  address- 
ing pathetic  exhortations  to  the  GentOes.  Among  the  former  were 
Athenagoras,  Melito,  Quadratus,  Militades,  Aristides,  Tatian  and  Justin 
Martyr ;  and  among  the  latter  Tertullian,  Clemens,  Justin,  and  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch.  All  these  writers  attacked  with  judgment  and  dexterity, 
and  success,  the  Pagan  superstition,  and  also  defended  the  Christians  in  a 
victorious  manner  against  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  of  their  enemies. 
But  they  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  unfolding  the  true  nature  and  genius  of 
Christianity ;  nor  were  the  arguments  they  made  use  of  to  demonstrate  its 
truth  and  divinity  so  friU  of  enei^,  so  str^ing  and  irresistible,  as  those  by 
which  they  overturned  the  Pagan  system.  In  one  word,  both  their  expli- 
cation and  defence  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  defective 
and  unsatisfactory  in  several  respects.  As  to  those  who  directed  their 
polemic  efforts  against  the  heretics,  their  number  was  prodigious,  though 
few  of  their  writings  have  come  down  to  our  times.  Irenaeus  refiited  the 
whole  tribe,  in  a  work  destined  solely  for  that  purpose.  Clemens,*  Ter- 
tullian,«  and  Justin  Martyr,  wrote  also  against  all  the  sectaries ;  but  the 
work  of  the  last,  upon  that  subject,  is  not  extant.  It  would  be  endless  to 
mention  those  who  combated  particular  errors,  of  whose  writings,  also, 
many  have  disappeared  amidst  the  decays  of  time  and  the  revolutions  that 
have  happened  in  the  republic  of  letters. 


«  tt:>-  Molito,  betidet  bis  Apology  for  the  that  b^i  given  ut  a  Catalogue  of  tbe  Books  of 

Christians,  and  the  trcaUses  mentioned  by  the  Old  Testament.     His  catalogue,  also,  is 

Dr.  Mosheim  here,  wrote  a  Discourse  upon  perfectly  conformable  to  that  of  the  Jews,  ex- 

Esther,  and  several  other    dissertations,  of  cept  in  this  point  only,  that  he  has  omitted  in 

which  we  have  only  some  scattered  fi-agments  it  the  book  of  Esthor. 

remaining;   but  what  is  worthy  of  remark  ^  In  bis  work  entitled  Stromata. 

here,  is,  that  he  is  the  first  Christian  writer  •  In  his  Pnescriptiones  advcrsus  Hsreticos. 
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Good  and  tad  VIII.   If  tbe  ptimitiye  defenders  of  Christianity  were 

SdinrdSlput*    ^^^  always  happy  in  the  choice  of  their  arguments,  yet  they 
uta.  discovered  more  candour  and  probity  than  those  of  the 

following  ages.  The  artifice  of  sophistry,  and  the  habit  of  employing 
pious  finauds  in  support  of  the  truth,  had  not,  as  yet,  infected  the  Chris- 
tians. And  this,  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  behalf;  for  they 
are  worthy  of  little  admiration  on  account  of  the  accuracy  or  depth  of  their 
reasonings.  The  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  destifute.  of  penetra- 
tion, learning,  order,  application,  and  force.  They  frequently  make  use  of 
aiguments  void  of  all  solidity,  and  much  more  proper  to  dazzle  the  fancy, 
than  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind.  One,  laying  aside  the  sacred 
writings,  firom  whence  all  the  weapons  of  religious  controversy  ought  to 
be  drawn,  refers  to  the  decisions  of  those  bishops  who  ruled  the  apostolic 
churches.  Another  thinks,  that  the  antiquity  of  a  doctrine  is  a  mark  of 
its  truth,  and  pleads  prescription  against  its  adversaries,  as  if  he  was 
maintaining  his  property  before  a  civil  magistrate  ;  than  which  method  of 
disputing  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  truth.  A  third 
imitates  those  wrong-headed  disputants  among  the  Jews,  who,  infatuated 
with  their  cabalistic  jargon,  offered,  as  arguments,  the  imaginary  powers  of 
certain  mystic  words  and  chosen  numbers.'  Nor  do  they  seem  to  err,  who 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  century,  that  vicious  method  of  disputing,  which 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  economical,*  was  first  introduced.^ 

IX.  The  principal  points  of  morality  were  treated  by 
Justin  Martyr,  or,  at  least,  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to 
Zeno  and  Serenus,  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  works  of  that  celebrated 
author.  Many  other  writers  confined  themselves  to  particular  branches  of 
the  moral  system,  which  they  handled  with  much  attention  and  zeal. 
Thus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  wrote  several  treatises  concerning  calumny, 
patience,  continence,  and  other  virtues,  which  discourses  have'not  reached 
oar  times.  Those  of  Tertullian  upon  chastity,  upon  flight  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  as  also  upon  fasting,  shows,  female  ornaments,  and  prayer, 
have  survived  the  waste  of  time,  and  might  be  read  with  much  fruit,  were 
the  style  in  which  they  were  written  less  laboured  and  difficult,  and  the 
spirit  they  breathe  less  melancholy  and  morose. 

Of  the  merit  of  ^*  Learned  men  are  not  imanimous  concerning  the 
the  ikthen,  as  degree  of  esteem  that  is  due  to  the  authors  now  mentioned 
marl  writer..     ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  moralists.     Some  represent  them  as 

the  most  excellent  guides  in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  while  others 
place  them  in  the  very  lowest  rank  of  moral  writers,  consider  them  as  the 
very  worst  of  all  instructors,  and  treat  their  precepts  and  decisions  as  per- 
fecUy  insipid,  and  in  many  respects  pernicious.  We  leave  the  determina- 
tion of  this  point  to  such  as  are  more  capable  of  pronouncing  decisively 
upon  it,  than  we  pretend  to  be.'     It,  however,  appears  to  us  incontestable 


Iff  oral  writers. 


'  Sereral  examples  of  this  senselen  method 
of  reaaoidiig  are  to  he  found  in  different 
vritera.  See  particnbrly  Basoage,  Histoire 
des  Jaift,  torn.  iiL  p.  660,  694. 

ff  O'  The  economical  method  of  dispating 
was  that  in  which  the  dispvtaats  accommo- 
dated themaeUes,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to 
the  taste  and  prejadioes  of  those  whom  they 
were  eodeaTouring  to  gain  oyer  to  the  tmth. 
Some  of  tbe  first  Christians  carried  this  con- 
desceosion  too  ftr,  and  abused  St.  PauPs  ex- 


ample (1  Cor.  ix.  20 — 22)  to  a  degree  in- 
consistent with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  doctrine. 

^  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  prin- 
cipaux  Commentateurs  du  Not.  Test.  cap.  ii. 
p.  21. 

^  Tliis  question  was  warmly  and  learnedly 
debated  between  the  deserredly  celebrated 
Barbeyrac  and  Collier,  a  Benedictine  monk. 
Budseus  has  given  us  a  history  of  this  con- 
troversy, with  his  own  judgment  of  it,  in  bis 
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that  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  there  are  several  soblime 
sentiments,  judicious  thoughts,  and  many  things  that  are  naturally  adapted 
to  form  a  religious  temper,  and  to  excite  pious  and  virtuous  affections ; 
while  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  abound  still  more 
with  precepts  of  an  excessive  and  unreasonable  austerity,  with  stoical  and 
academical  dictates,  vague  and  indeterminate  notions,  and  what  is  yet 
worse,  with  decisions  that  are  absolutely  false,  and  in  evident  opposition  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ.  Before  the  question  mentioned  above,  concern- 
ing the  merit  of  the  ancient  fathers  as  moralists,  be  decided,  a  previous 
question  must  be  determined,  viz..  What  is  meant  by  a  bad  director  in 
point  of  morals  ?  and  if  by  such  a  person  be  meant  one  who  has  no  deter- 
minate notion  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
Christians,  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice ;  who  has  not 
penetrated  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those  sacred  books,  to  which  alone  we 
must  appeal  in  every  dispute  about  Christian  virtue ;  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  fluctuates  often  in  uncertainty,  or  falls  into  error  in  ex- 
plaining the  divine  laws,  though  he  may  frequently  administer  sublime  and 
pathetic  instructions ;  if  by  a  bad  guide  in  morals  such  a  person  as  we 
have  now  delineated  be  meant,  then  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  title 
belongs  indisputably  to  many  of  the  fathers. 

The  double  doo-  ^^'  "^^  cause  of  morality,  and  indeed  of  Christianity 
trine  of  certain  in  general,  suffered  deeply  by  a  capital  error  which  was 
moza   u.  received  in  this  century;   an  error  admitted  without  any 

evil  design,  but  yet  with  the  utmost  imprudence,  and  which,  through  every 
period  of  the  church,  even  until  the  present  time,  has  produced  other 
errors  without  number,  and  multiplied  the  evils  under  which  the  gospel 
has  so  often  groaned.  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  to  all  his  disciples  one  and 
the  same  rule  of  life  and  manners.  But  certain  Christian  doctors,  either 
through  a  desire  of  imitating  the  nations  among  whom  they  lived,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  natural  propensity  to  a  life  of  austerity  (which  is  a  disease 
not  uncommon  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  provinces,)  were  induced 
to  maintain  that  Christ  had  established  a  double  rule  of  sanctity  and  virtue^ 
for  two  different  orders  of  Christians.  Of  these  rules  the  one^as  ordinary, 
and  the  other  extraordinary  ;  the  one  of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more 
sublime ;  the  one  for  persons  in  the  active  scenes  of  life,  the  other  for  those 
who,  in  a  sacred  retreat,  aspired  after  the  glory  of  a  celestial  state.  In 
consequence  of  this  wild  system,  they  divided  into  two  parts  all  those  moral 
doctrines  and  instructions  which  they  had  received  either  by  writing  or 
tradition.  One  of  these  divisions  they  called  precepts,  and  the  other 
counsels.  They  gave  the  name  of  precepts  to  those  laws  that  were  univer- 
sally obligatory  upon  all  orders  of  men ;  and  that  of  counsels  to  those  that 
related  to  Christians  of  a  more  sublime  rank,  who  proposed  to  themselves 
great  and  glorious  ends,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being. 

GiTci  rite  to  the        Xll.  This  double  doctrine  produced,  all  of  a  sudden,  a 

Aseetict.         j^ew  set  of  men,  who  made  profession  of  uncommon  degrees 

of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  resolution  of  obeying  all  the 

Itagfogfe  ad  Theologiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  !▼.  p.  620,.  title  of  Traits  lar  la  Morale  des  P^rei,  and 

fte.    Barbeyrac,  however,  published  after  this  is  highly  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  those  who 

a  particalar  treatise  in  defence  of  the  severe  have  a  taste  for  this  most  interesting  branch 

sentence  which   he  had  pronounced  against  of  literature,  though  they  will  find  in  it  some 

the  fathers.     This  ingenious  performance  was  imputations  cast  upon  the  fiithers,  against 

printed  at  Amsteidam  in  1720,  under  the  which  they  may  be  easily  defended. 
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counsels  of  Christ,  in  order  to  their  enjoying  communion  with  God  here ; 
and  also  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  hodlos,  they  might 
ascend  to  him  with  the  greater  facility,  and  find  nothing  to  retard  their 
approach  to  the  supreme  centre  of  happiness  and  perfection.  They  looked 
upon  themselves  as  prohibited  the  i^se  of  things  which  it  was  lawful  for 
other  Christians  to  enjoy,  such  as  wine,  flesh,  mairimony,  and  commerce,^ 
They  thought  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  extenuate  the  body  by  watch- 
ings,  abstinence,  labour,  and  hunger.  They  looked  for  felicity  in  solitary 
retreats,  in  desert  places,  where,  by  severe  and  assiduous  efforts  of  sublime 
meditation,  they  raised  the  soul  above  all  external  objects,  and  all  sensual 
pleasures.  Both  men  and  women  imposed  upon  themselves  the  most 
severe  tasks,  the  most  austere  discipline ;  all  which,  however  the  fruit 
of  pious  intention,  was  in  the  issue  extremely  detrimental  to  Christianity. 
These  persons  were  called  Ascetics,  £irov^aioi  'EcXccroi,  and  philosophers  ; 
nor  were  they  only  distinguished  by  their  title  from  other  Christians,  but 
also  by  their  garb.^  In  this  century,  indeed,  such  as  embraced  this  kind  of 
life  submitted  themselves  to  all  these  mortifications  in  private,  without 
breaking  asunder  their  social  bonds,  or  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
concourse  of  men.  But  in  process  of  time  they  retired  into  deserts  ;  and, 
after  the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  they  formed  themselves 
into  certain  companies. 

Wh7  certain  XIII.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  reasons  that 

ChiktiuMbe-  gave  rise  to  this  austere  sect.  One  of  the  principal  was 
"™*  ***  the  ill-judged  ambition  of  the  Christians  to  resemble  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  many  of  whose  sages  and  philosophers  distinguished 
themselves  firom  the  generality  by  their  maxims,  by  their  habit,  and  indeed 
by  the  whole  plan  of  life  and  manners  which  they  had  formed  to  them- 
selves, and  by  which  they  acquired  a  high  degree  of  esteem  and  authority. 
It  is  also  well  known  that,  of  all  these  philosophers,  there  were  none  whose 
sentiments  and  discipline  were  so  well  received  by  the  ancient  Christians 
as  those  of  the  Platonics  and  Pythagoreans,  who  prescribed  in  their  lessons 
two  rules  of  conduct :  one  for  the  sages  who  aspired  to  the  sublimest 
heights  of  virtue ;  and  another  for  the  people  involved  in  the  cares  and 
hurry  of  an  active  life.^  The  law  of  moral  conduct,  which  the  Platonics 
prescribed  to  the  philosophers,  was  as  follows  :  ''  The  soul  of  the  wise  man 
ought  to  be  removed  to  tiie  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  contagious 
influence  of  the  body.  And  as  the  depressing  weight  of  the  body,  the 
force  of  its  appetites,  and  connexions  with  a  corrupt  world,  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  sacred  obligation,  therefore  all  sensual  pleasures  are  to 
be  carefully  avoided ;  the  body  is  to  be  supported,  or  rather  extenuated, 
hy  a  slender  diet ;  solitude  is  to  be  sought  as  the  true  mansion  of  virtue ; 
and  contemplation  to  be  employed  as  the  means  of  raising  the  soul,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  a  sublime  freedom  from  all  corporeal  ties,  and  to  a  noble 
elevation   above  all  terrestrial  things."     The  person   who  lives  in   this 


^  Atbenagoras,  Apologia  pro  CbristUii,  cap. 
X3nriii.  p.  129.  edit  Oxon. 

^  See  Sftlmas.  Comm.  in  TortuUianum  de 
Pallio,  p.  7,  8,  4c 

'  Tbete  fijiiont  teets  made  an  important 
distiiietlon  between  Uoit^  accordvig  to  na^ 
iarcj  Zffv  Kara  ^vtrtv^  and  livwff  above  no- 
(nre^  Z^v  virip  ^vfftv.  The  former  was  the 
nilo  |»etcribed  to  the  vulgar ;  the  latter,  that 
Dihich  was  U>  direct  the  conduct  of  tlic  phili>> 

VOL.    I. 


sophert,  who  aimed  at  superior  degrees  of  vir- 
tue. See  Eneas  Gazaus  in  Thoophrast.  p. 
29,  edit.  Barthii. 

*"  The  reader  will  find  the  principles  of 
this,  fanaticsl  discipline  in  Porphyry *b  book, 
grepj  AvoxflQ^  *•  «•  concerning  abstinence. 
That  celebrated  Platonist  has  cxplaincil  at 
large  the  respective  duties  that  belong  to 
active  and  contemplative  life/  book  i.  sect 
27  and  41. 
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manner  shall  enjoy,  even  in  the  present  state,  a  certain  d^ree  of  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity ;  and,  when  the  corporeal  mass  is  dissolved,  shall 
immediately  ascend  to  the  suhlime  regions  of  felicity  and  perfection,  with- 
out passing  through  that  state  of  purification  and  trial  that  awaits  the 
generality  of  mankind.''  It  is  easy  tQ  perceive  that  this  rigorous  discipline 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  these  philoso- 
phers, and  some  others  that  resembled  them,  entertained  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  the  influence  of  matter,  the  operations  of  invisible 
beings,  or  demons,  and  the  formation  of  the  world.  And  as  these  opinions 
were  adopted  by  the  more  learned  among  the  Christians,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  embrace  also  the  moral  discipline  which  flowed  from  them. 
The  progress  of  XIV.  There  is  a  particular  consideration  that  will  enable 

this  ducipiiDo.  ^g  ^q  render  a  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  those  reli- 
gious severities  of  which  we  have  been  now  speaking,  and  that  is  drawn 
from  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  first  prac- 
tised. It  was  in  Egypt  that  this  morose  discipline  had  its  rise ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  that  country  has  in  all  times,  as  it  were  by  an  immutable 
law,  or  disposition  of  nature,  abounded  with  persons  of  a  melancholy  com- 
plexion, and  produced,  in  proportion  to-  its  extent,  more  gloomy  spirits 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world."  It  was  here  that  the  Essenes  and  the 
Therapeutce,  those  dismal  and  gloomy  sects,  dwelt  principally,  long  before 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  as  also  many  others  of  the  Ascetic  tribe,  who,  led 
by  a  certain  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  a  delusive  notion  of  rendering 
themselves  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  their  austerities,  withdrew 
themselves  from  human  society,  and  from  all  the  innocent  pleasures  and 
comforts  of  life.^'  From  Egypt  this  sour  and  unsociable  discipline  passed 
into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  also  abounded  wiUi  per- 
sons of  the  same  dismal  constitution  with  that  of  the  Egyptians  ;p  and 
from  them  thence,  in  process  of  time,  its  infection  reached  to  die  European 
nations.  Hence  that  train  of  austere  and  superstitious  vows  and  rites  that 
yet,  in  many  places,  cast  a  veil  over  'the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion.  *  Hence  the  celibacy  of  the  priestly  order,  the  rigour 
of  unprofitable  penances  and  mortifications,  the  innumerable  swarms  of 
monks  that  refused  their  talents  and  labours  to  society,  and  this  in  the 
senseless  pursuit  of  a  visionary  sort  of  perfection.  Hence  also  that  distinction 
between  the  theoretical  and  mystical  life,  and  many  other  fancies  of  a  like 
nature,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
Tiie  rise  of  pious         ^V.  It  is  generally  true  that  delusions  travel  in  a  train, 

frauds  among      and  that  one  mistake  produces  many.     The  Christians  who 
r  St  acs.  adopted  the  autere  system,  which  has  been  already  men- 

tioned, had  certainly  made  a  very  false  step,  and  done  much  injury  to  their 
excellent  and*  most  reasonable  religion.  But  they  did  not  stop  here ; 
another  erroneous  practice  was  adopted  by  them,  which,  Xhough  it  w^s  not 
so  universal  as  the  other,  was  yet  extremely  pernicious j  and  proved  a 
source  of  numberless  evils  to  the  Christian  church.  The  Platonists  and 
Pythagoreans  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  not  only  lawfril  but  even 
praiseworthy  to  deceive,  and  even  to  use  the  expedient  of  a  lie,  in  order  to 
advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.    The  Jews,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  hi^d 


"See  Maillet,    Description    de  TEgypte^  tatione  cutitat.  cap.  ziii.  p.  524.  edit.  Priorit ; 

tom.  ii.  p.  57.  edit  in  4to.  Paris.  Athanasius,  in  Yifai  Antonii,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p. 

»  Herodot.  Histor.  lib.   ii.  p.   104.  edit  453. 

OronoT.;  Epij>hanias,  Exposit.  fidei,  sect.  II.  <*  Jo.  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Pcnc,  torn.  iv. 

tom.  ii.  opp.  p.  1092;  TertuUian,  De  ezhol^  p.  197.  edit.  Amstord.  1735,  4to. 
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learned  and  received  this  maxim  from  them,  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
as  appears  incontestably  from  a  multitude  of  ancient  records ;  and  the' 
Christians  were  infected  from  both  these  sources  with  the  same  pernicious 
error,  as  appears  from  the  number  of  books  attributed  falsely  to  great  and 
venerable  names,  from  the  Sibylline  verses,  and  several  supposititious  pro- 
ductions which  were  spread  abroad  in  this  and  the  following  century.  It 
does  not  indeed  seem  probable  that  all  these  pious  frauds  were  chargeable 
upon  the  professors  of  real  Christianity,  upon  those  who  entertained  just 
and  rational  sentiments  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  greatest  part  of 
these  fictitious  writings  undoubtedly  flowed  from  the  fertile  invention  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  even  true  Christians 
were  entirely  innocent  and  irreproachable  in  this  matter. 
Of  the  liree  of  XVI.  As  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were  enlarged, 

christuna.  the  number  of  vicious  and  irregular  persons  who  entered 
into  it  was  proportionably  increased,  as  appears  from  the  many  complaints 
and  censures  that  we  find  in  the  writers  of  this  century.  Several  methods 
Excommunication.  ^^^  made  use  of  to  Stem  the  torrent  of  iniquity.  Excom- 
munication was  peculiarly  employed  to  prevent  or  punish 
the  most  heinous  and  enormous  crimes ;  and  the  crimes,  esteemed  such, 
were  murder,  idolatry,  and  adultery,  which  terms,  however,  we  must  here 
understand  in  their  more  full  and  extensive  sense.  In  some  places  the 
commission  of  any  of  these  sins  cut  off  irrevocably  the  criminal  from  all 
hopes  of  restoration  to  the  privileges  of  church -communion ;  in  others, 
after  a  long,  laborious,  and  painful  course  of  probation  and  discipline,  they 
were  re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.** 

Penitential  died-  XVII.  It  is  here  to  be  attentively  observed,  that  the 
pune  among  the  form  used  in  the  exclusion  of  heinous  offenders  from  the 
deUed  imper-  socicty  of  Christians  was,  at  first,  extremely  simple.  A 
LM^to'iuiro?'  ^^^  number  of  plain,  yet  judicious  rules,  made  up  the 
the  heathen  whole  of  this  Solemn  institution,  which,  however,  was  im- 
mjratexiea.  perceptibly  altered,  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  a  vast  mul- 

titude of  rites,  and  new-modelled  according  to  the  discipline  used  in  the 
heathen  mysteries.'  Those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  singu- 
lar reasons  that  obliged  the  Christians  of  those  ancient  times  to  be  careful 
in  restraining  the  progress  of  vice,  wiU  readily  grant,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  perfect  their  discipline,  and  to 
render  the  restraints  upon  iniquity  more  severe.  They  will  justify  the 
rulers  of  the  primitive  church  in  their  refusing  to  restore  excommu- 
nicated members  to  their  forfeited  privileges  before  they  had  given 
incontestable  marks  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance.  Yet  still  it 
remains  to  be  examined,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  borrow  from  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  the  rules  of  this  salutary  discipline,  and  thus  to  sanc- 
tify, in  some  measure,  a  part  of  the  Heathen  superstition.  But,  however 
delicate  such  a  question  may  be,  when  determined  with  a  view  to  all  the 
indirect  or  immediate  consequences  of  the  matter  in  debate,  the  equitable 
and  candid  judge  will  consider  principally  the  good  intentions  of  those 
from  whom  these  ceremonies  and  institutions  proceed,  and  will  overlook 
the  rest  firom  a  charitable  condescension  and  indulgence  to  human  weakness. 

^  Bj  this  diBtinction  we  may  oa&ilj  recon-  also  Joseph.  Auguttin.-  Orsi,  Dissert  de  cri- 

cile  the  different  opinions  of  the  learned  con«  minum  capitalium  per  tria  priore  sccula  ab&o- 

ceming  the  cfTccta  of  cxcommunicntion.     See  lutione,  puMisbcd  at  Milan,  1730,  4to. 
Moiinaa,  Dc  disciplina  Penitent,  lib.  ix.  cap.  '  Sec  Fabricius'  Biblicigrapli.  Antiquar.  p. 

xlx.  p.   670  ;  Sirmond,  Historia  Poenitentiae  397,  and  M'oiinus,  De  Poenitcntia,  lib.  i.  cap. 

pnblicae,  cap.  i.  p.  323.  torn.  iv.  opp.     As  xv.  xvi.,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF    THE    CEREMONIES    USED   IN    THE   CHURCH  DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 


Ceremonies  mul- 
tiplied. 


I.  There  is  no  institution  so  pure  and  excellent  which 
the  corruption  and  folly  of  man  will  not  in  time  alter  for 
the  worse,  and  load  with  additions  foreign  to  its  natiire  and  original  de- 
sign. Such,  in  a  particular  manner,  was  the  fate  of  Christianity.  In  this 
century,  many  unnecessary  rites  and  ceremonies  were  added  to  the 
Christian  worship,  the  introduction  of  which  was  extremely  offensive  to 
wise  and  good  men.*  These  changes,  while  they  destroyed  the  heau- 
tiful  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  were  naturally  pleasing  to  the  gross  multi- 
tude, who  are  more  delighted  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  external 
institutions,  than  with  the  native  charms  of  rational  and  solid  piety,  and 
who  generally  ^ve  little  attention  to  any  objects  but  those  which  strike 
their  outward  senses.^  But  other  reasons  may  be  added  to  this,  which, 
though  they  suppose  no  bad  intentions,  yet  manifest  a  considerable  degree 
of  precipitation  and  inilprudence. 

First  reason  of  the       ^^'  And  here  we  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 

is  an  high  degree  of  probability  in  the  notion  of  those  who 
think  that  the  bishops  augmented  the  number  of  religious 
rites,  in  the  Christian  worship,  by  way  of  accomm option 
to  the  infirmities  and  prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  Heathens, 
in  order  to  facilitate  thus  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Both  Jews 
and  Heathens  were  accustomed  to  a  vast  variety  of  pompous  and  magnifi- 
cent ceremonies  in  their  religious  service.  And  as  they  considered  these 
rites  an  essential  part  of  religion,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
behold  with  indifference,  and  even  with  contempt,  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  worship,  which  was  destitute  of  those  idle  ceremonies  that 
rendered  their  service  so  specious  and  striking.  To  remove  then,  in  some 
measure,  this  prejudice  against  Christianity,  the  bishops  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  thus  to  render 
the  public  worship  more  striking  to  the  outward  senses.*^ 


multiplication 
of  ceremonies, 
Tix. — A  desire 
to  enlai^  tlie 
borders  of  the 
church. 


*  Tertullian,  Lib.  de  creatione,  p.  792,  opp. 

**  Q^  It  is  not  improper  to  remark  hore, 
that  this  attachment  of  the  vulgar  to  Uio 
pomp  of  ceremonies  is  a  circumstance  that 
Las  always  been  favonrablo  to  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  Romish  dorgy,  since  the  pomp 
of  religion  natnrally  casts  a  part  of  its  glory 
and  magnificence  upon  its  ministers,  and 
thereby  gives  them,  imperceptibly,  a  vast 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  being  present  at  the 
elevation  of  the  host  in  the  cathedral  at 
Paris,  expressed  to  a  nobleman  who  stood 
near  him,  his  surprise  that  the  king  of  France 
should  commit  the  performance  of  such  an 
august  and  striking  ceremony  to  any  subject. 
How  fjir  ambition  may,  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding age^,  have  contributed  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  gaudy  oeremooies,  is  a  question  not 
easy  to  be  determined. 

^  A  remarkable  passage  in  the  life  of  Gre- 


gory, sumamed  Thaamatuigus,*  that  is,  Tbo 
Wonder- Worker,  will  illustrate  this  point  in 
the  clearest  manner.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Cdm  animadvertissct  (Oregorius) 
quod  ob  corporeas  delectationes  et  voluptates 
simplex  et  imperitnm  vulgus  in  simulacronim 
cnltus  errore  pcrmancret — permiait  eis,  at  in 
menioriam  et  recordationcm  sanctorum  mar- 
tyrum  scse  oblectarent,  et  in  la*titium  cfftin- 
derentur,  quod  successu  temporis  aliquando 
ftttarum  csset,  ut  sua  sponte  ad  honestiorem 
et  accuratiorem  vitas  rationem  transirent  ;**  t*.  e, 
"  When  Gregory  perceived  that  the  ignorant 
multitude  persisted  in  their  idolatry  on  ac- 
count of  the  pleasures  and  sensual  gratifica- 
tions which  they  enjoyed  at  the  Pagan  festi- 
vals, he  granted  them  a  permission  to  indulge 
themselves  in  the  like  pleasures,  in  celcbrat> 
ing  the  memory  of  the  holy  martyrs,  hoping 
that,  in  process  of  time,  they  would  return, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  a  mure  virtuous  and  re- 
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Second  rearon,—         III.  This  addition  of  external  rites  was  also  designed 
To  refute  ca-       ^  remove  the  opprobrious  calumnies  which  the  Jewish  and 

lumnies  ana  re-  ,  '^  *■  .       y^%    .     •  a.      j»  j.t_ 

proachct.  Pagan  pnests  cast  upon  the  Christians,  on  account  oi  the 

simplicity  of  their  worship,  esteeming  them  little  better  than  Atheists, 
because  they  had  no  temples,  altars,  victims,  priests,  nor  any  thing  of  that 
external  pomp  in  which  the  vulgar  are  so  prone  to  place  the  essence  of 
religion.  The  rulers  of  the  church  adopted,  therefore,  certain  external 
ceremonies,  that  thqa  they  might  captivate  the  senses  of  the  vulgar,  and 
be  able  to  refute  the  reproaches  of  their  adversaries.  ^^  This,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  a  very  awkward,  and,  indeed,  a  very  pernicious  strata- 
gem ;  it  was  obscuring  the  native  lustre  of  the  gospel,  in  order  to  extend 
its  influence,  and  making  it  lose,  in  poiift  of  real  excellence,  what  it 
gained  in  point  of  popular  esteem.  Some  accommodations  to  the  infir- 
mities of  mankind,  some  prudent  instances  of  condescension  to  their 
invincible  prejudices,  are  necessary  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil 
institutions ;  but  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to  inspire  ideas,  or 
encourage  prejudices  incompatible  with  just  sentiments  of  the  great  object 
of  religious  worship,  and  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  God  has  im- 
parted by  reason  and  revelation  to  the  human  race.  How  far  this  rule 
has  been  disregarded  and  violated,  will  appear  too  plainly  in  the  progress 
of  this  history. 
Third  reason,—  IV.  A  third  gause   of  the  multiplication   of  rites  and 

TheabuMof  ceremonies  in  the  Christian  church,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  abuse  of  certain  tides  that  distinguished  the  sacerdotal 
orders  among  the  Jews.  Every  one  knows,  that  many  terms  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  express  the  different  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  worship,  are  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law,  or  have  a  certain  analogy 
with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  Moses.  The  Christian  doc* 
tors  did  not  only  imitate  (his  analogical  manner  of  speaking,  but  they 
even  extended  it  further  than  the  apostles  had  done.  And,  though  in  this 
there  was  nothing  worthy  of  reproach,  yet  the  consequences  of  this 
method  of  speaking  beeame,  through  abuse,  detrimental  to  the  purity  of  the 
gospel.  For,  in  process  of  time,  many  asserted,  whether  through  ignorance 
or  artifice  is  not  easy  to  determine,  that  these  foims  of  speech  were  not 
figurative,  but  highly  proper,  and  exactly  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
things  they  were  designed  to  express.  The  bishops,  by  an  innocent 
allusion  to  the  Jewish  manner  of  speaking,  had  been  called  chief  priests  ; 
the  elders,  or  presbyters,  had  received  the  title  of  priests,  and  the  deacons 
that  of  Levites.  But,  in  a  little  time,  these  titles  were  abused  by  an 
aspiring  clei^y,  who  thought  proper  to  claim  the  same  rank  and  station, 
the  same  rights  and  privileges,  that  were  conferred  with  those  titles  upon 
the  ministers  of  religion  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Hence,  the  rise 
of  tithes,  first  fruits,  splendid  garments,  and  many  other  circumstances  of 
external  grandeur,  by  which  ecclesiastics  were  eminently  distinguished. 
In  like  manner  the  comparison  of  the  Christian  oblation  with  the  Jewish 
victims  and  sacrifices,  produced  a  multitude  of  unnecessary  rites,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  introducing  that  erroneous  notion  of  the  eucharist,  which 
represents  it  as  a  real  sacrifice,  and  not  merely  as  a  commemoration  of 

eular  eouno  of  life.**     There  is  no  sort  of  respective  festivals,  and   to  do   every  thin^ 

doubt  but  that,  by  this  pcrinissiou,  Gregory  which  the  Pug.uis  were  accuij>toaiVil  to  do  in 

aliouoj    tko  Christians  to   dance,  sport,  and  their  temples,  during  ihc  fca;ats  celebrated  iu 

fiUAi  at  the  toiiibtt  uf  the  mait)r«,  itpon  thiii  houuur  of  their  gods. 
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that  great  ofTering,  that  was  once  made  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of 
mortals. 

Fourth  reaMii,—         Y.  The  profound  respect  that  was  paid  to  the  Greek 
t^e*he"then**°  ®'  and  Roman  mysteries,  and  the  extraordinary  sanctity  that 
^  mysteries.  was  attributed  to  them,  was  a  further  circumstance  that 

induced  the  Christians  to  give  their  religion  a  mystic  air»  in  order  to  put  it 
upon  an  equal  footing,  in  point  of  dignity,  with  that  of  the  Pagans.  For 
this  purpose,  they  gave  the  name  of  mysteries  to  the  institutions  of  the 
gospel,  and  decorated  particularly  the  holy  sacrament  with  that  solemn 
title.  They  used  in  that  sacred  institution,  as  also  in  that  of  baptism, 
several  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  Heathen  mysteries  ;  and  proceeded 
so  far,  at  length,  as  even  to  adopt  some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
which  these  renowned  mysteries  consisted.'  This  imitation  began  in  the 
eastern  provinces ;  but  after  the  time  of  Adrian,  who  first  introduced  the 
mysteries  among  the  Latins,*  it  was  followed  by  the  Christians,  who 
dwelt  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  A  great  part,  therefore,  of  the 
service  of  the  church  in  this  century,  had  a  certain  air  of  the  heathen 
mysteries,  and  resembled  them  considerably  in  many  particulars. 

Finh  leuon  —The       ^^'  ^^  ™*^y  ^®  y®^  further  observed,  that  the  custom  of 
symbolic  roan-     teaching  their  religious  doctrines  by  images,  actions,  signs, 
Tn  use^^Mig'     and  other  sensible  representations,  which  prevailed  among 
the  eastern  n«r     the  Egyptians,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  all  the  eastern  nations, 
was  another  cause  of  the  increase  of  external  rites  in  the 
church.     As  there  were  many  persons  of  narrow  capacities,  whose  com- 
prehension scarcely  extended  beyond  sensible  objects,  the  Christian  doc- 
tors thought  it  advisable  to  instruct  such  in  the  essential  truths  of  the 
gospel,  by  placing  these  truths,  as  it  were,  before  their  eyes,  under  sensible 
images.     Thus  they  administered  milk  and  honey,  which  was  the  ordinary 
food  of  infants,  to  such  as  were  newly  received  into  the  church,  showing 
them  by  this  sign,  that  by  their  baptism  they  were  bom  again,  and  were 
bound  to  manifest  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  infiuits  in  their  lives 
and  conversations.     Certain  miHtary  rites  were  borrowed  to  express  the 
new  and  solemn  engagements,  by  which  Christians  attached  themselves  to 
Christ  as  their  leader  and  their  chief ;  and  the  ancient  ceremony  of  manu^ 
mission  was  used  to  signify  the  liberty  of  which  they  were  made  partakers, 
in  consequence  of  their  redemption  from  the  guilt  and  dominion  of  sin,* 
and  their  deliverance  from  the  empire  of  the  prince  of  darkness.' 
Sixth  reason,'  YII.    If  it  be  Considered,  in  the  last  place*  that  the 

Snlerted'jews  Christians  who  composed  the  church  were  Jews  and  Hea- 
and  Gentiles.  thens,  accustomed,  from  their  birth,  to  various  insignifi- 
cant ceremonies  and  superstitious  rites ;  and  if  it  be  also  considered,  that 
such  a  long  course  of  custom  and  education  forms  prejudices  that  are 
extremely  obstinate  and  difficult  to  be  conquered,  it  will  then  appear,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  continued  miracle  could  have  totally  prevented  the 
entrance  of  all  superstitious  mixtures  into  the  Christian  worship.  A 
single  example  will  tend  to  the  iUustration  of  this  matter.  Before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  all  the  eastern  nations  performed  divine  worship  vrith 


<*  See  for   many  examples   of  this,  Isaac  of  Julianas  Caesara,  p.  133,134;  Clarkson  on 

Casanbon,  ExerciUt.  xvi.  in  Annales  Daronii,  Liturgies,  p.  36,  42,  43 
^p.  478-9,  &c.  edit.  Gcnev.  1654;   Tollius,  «  Spartian,  Hihdrian,  c.  xiii.  p.  15.  ediL  of 

Insign.   itineris   lulici    Not.   p.    151,    163;  Obrecht. 
Spanbcim's  Notes  to  liis  French  Translation  '  Sec  Edm.  Morillii  Obtcrfat.  lib.  lit.  c  iii. 
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their  faces  turned  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  displays  his 
rising  heams.  This  custom  was  founded  upon  a  general  opinion,  that 
God,  whose  essence  they  looked  upon  to  he  light,  and  whom  they  con- 
sidered to  he  circumscrihed  within  certain  limits,  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the 
firmament,  from  whence  he  sends  forth  the  sun,  the  hright  image  of  his 
benignity  and  glory.  They,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  re- 
ject^ indeed,  this  gross  error,  but  they  retained  the  ancient  and  universal 
custom  of  worshipping  towards  the  east,  which  sprung  from  it.  Nor  is 
that  custom  abolished  even  in  our  times,  but  still  prevails  in  a  great 
number  of  Christian  churches.  From  this  same  source  arose  various  rites 
among  the  Jews,  which  many  Christians,  especially  those  who  live  in  the 
eastern  countries,  observe  religiously  at  this  very  day. ' 
or  theChritttaa  VII I.  We  shall  take  no  more  than  a  brief  view  of  these 
asMrabUcs.  yj^^g  j^jj^  cercmonies,  since  a  particular  consideration  of 
them  would  lead  us  into  endless  discussions,  and  open  a  field  too  vast  to  be 
comprehended  in  such  a  compendious  history  as  we  here  give  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  first  Christians  assembled  for  the  purposes  of 
divine  worship,  in  private  houses,  in  caves,  and  in  vaults,  where  the  dead 
were  buried.  Their  meetings  were  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and,  in 
some  places,  they  assembled  also  upon  the  seven tli,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  Jews.  Many  also  observed  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  on  which 
Christ  was  betrayed ;  and  the  sixth,  which  was  the  day  of  his  crucifixion. 
The  hour  of  the  day  appointed  for  holding  these  religious  assemblies, 
varied  according  to  Uie  different  times  and  circumstances  of  the  church  ; 
but  it  was  generally  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  or  in  the  morning  before 
the  dawn.  During  these  sacred  meetings,  prayers  were  repeated,^  the 
holy  scriptures  were  publicly  read,  short  discourses,  upon  the  duties  of 
Christians,  were  addressed  to  the  people,  hymns  were  sung,  and  a  portion 
of  the  oblations,  presented  by  the  faithful,  was  employed  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  feasts  of  charity. 

Dinmtes  abont  the  IX.  The  Christians  of  this  century  celebrated  anniver- 
fejlttt;  omE?*  sary  festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  death  and  resur- 
Pasciud  Featt.  rection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles.  The  day  which  was  observed  as  the  anniversary  of 
Christ's  death,  was  called  the  paschal  day,  or  passover,  because  it  was 
looked  upon  to  be  the  same  day  with  that  on  which  the  Jews  celebrated 
the  feast  of  that  name.  In  the  manner,  however,  of  observing  this  solemn 
day,  the  Christians  of  the  Lesser  Asia  differed  much  from  the  rest,  and 
in  a  more  especial  manner  from  those  of  Rome.  They  both,  indeed, 
fasted  during  the  great  week,  (so  that  was  called  in  which  Christ  died,) 
and  afterwards  celebrated,  like  the  Jews,  a  sacred  feast,  at  which  they 
distributed  a  paschal  lamb  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  last  supper.  But 
the  Asiatic  Christians  kept  this  feast  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
Jewish  month,  at  the  time  that  the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover,  and, 
three  days  after,  commemorated -the  resurrection  of  the  triumphant  Re- 
deemer. They  affirmed  that  they  had  derived  this  custom  from  the 
apostles  John  and  Philip;  and  pleaded,  moreover,  in  its  behalf,  the 
example  of  Christ  himself,  who  held  his  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day 
that  the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover.    The  western  churches  observed  a 

f  See  Spencer,  Do  l<^ibu8  ritualibuB  He-  these  prayers,  and  of  the  Christian  worship  in 

br»oruiD,   Prolcgom.   page  9.    edition  Caiu-  general,  in  Tcrtiillian*8  Ap<ih»gy,  chap,  xxxias, 

bridge.  which  is  one  of  the  most  noble  produclioub  of 

^  There  is  an  excellent  account   given  of  ancient  times. 
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diffurcnt  method :  they  celebrated  their  paschal  feast  on  the  night  that 
preceded  the  anniversary  of  Christ^s  resurrection,  and  thus  connected  the 
commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  crucifixion  with  that  of  his  victory  over 
death  and  the  grave.  Nor  did  they  differ  thus  from  the  Asiatics  without 
alleging  also  apostolic  authority  for  what  they  did ;  ibr  they  pleaded  that 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  a  justification  of  their  conduct  in  this  matter. 
The  occasion  of  ^*  ^^^  Asiatic  rule  for  keeping  the  paschal  feast  was 

them,  and  their    attended  with  two    great   inconveniences,  to  which   the 
progress.  Christians    at    Alexandria    and    Rome,   and    the   whole 

western  churclies,  refused  to  submit.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  the 
Asiatics  celebrated  their  festival  the  same  day  that  Christ  is  said  to  have 
eaten  the  paschal  lamb  with  his  disciples,  this  occasioned  a  most  inevitable 
interruption  in  the  fast  of  the  great  week,  which  the  other  churches 
looked  upon  as  almost  criminal,  at  least  as  highly  indecent.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  inconveniency  arising  from  this  rule ;  for  as  they  celebrated 
the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection  precisely  the  third  day  after  their 
paschal  supper,  it  happened,  for  the  most  part,  that  this  great  festival 
(which  afterwards  was  called  by  the  Latins,  paschal  and  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  Easter)  was  held  on  other  days  of  the  week  than  the  first. 
This  circumstance  was  extremely  displeasing  to  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Christians,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  on  any  day  but  Sunday,  as  that  was  the  day  on  which  this  glo- 
rious event  happened.  Hence  arose  sharp  and  vehement  contentions 
between  the  Asiatic  and  western  Christians.  About  the  middle  of  this 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  venerable  Polycarp  came 
to  Rome,  to  confer  with  Anicet,  bishop  of  that  see,  upon  this  matter,  with 
a  view  to  terminate  the  warm  disputes  it  had  occasioned.  But  this  con« 
ference,  though  conducted  with  great  decency  and  moderation,  was 
without  effect.  Polycarp  and  Anicet  were  only  agreed  in  this,  that  the 
bonds  of  charity  were  not  to  be  broken  on  account  of  this  controversy  ; 
but  they  continued,  at  the  same  time,  each  in  his  former  sentiments,  nor 
could  the  Asiatics  be  engaged  by  any  arguments  to  alter  the  rule  which 
they  pretended  to  have  received  by  tradition  from  St.  John.  * 
They  orerau  prin-  XL  Towards  the  couclusion  of  this  century,  Victor, 
ihe^A^iatics^iwd  hishop  of  Rome,  took  it  into  his  head  to  force  the  Asiatic 
Romans,  Christians,  by  the  pretended  authority  of  his  laws  and 

decrees,  to  follow  the  rule  which  was  observed  by  the  western  churches 
in  this  matter.  Accordingly,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  some 
foreign  bishops,  he  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to  the  Asiatic  prelates, 
commanding  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  western  Christians  vrith 
respect  to  the  time  of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter.  The  Asiatics 
answered  this  lordly  summons  by  the  •  pen  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  who  declared  in  their  name,  and  that  with  great  spirit  and 
resolution,  that  they  would  by  no  means  depart,  in  this  matter,  from  the 
custom  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  Upon  this  the  thunder 
of  excommunication  began  to  roar.  Victor,  exasperated  by  this  resolute 
answer  of  the  Asiatic  bishops,  broke  communion  with  them,  pronounced 
them  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  brethren,  and  excluded  them  from  all 
fellowship  with  the  church  of  Rome.  This  excommunication,  indeed, 
extended  no  further ;  nor  could  it  cut  off  the  Asiatic  bishops  from  com- 
munion with  the  other  churches,  whose  bishops  were  far  from  approving 


'  Euecliu8,  IlUt,  E<.ck8.  Jib.  ix.  cap.  xiv.  p.  127,  and  lib.  v.  cap.  xaciv.  p.  193. 
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the  conduct  of*  Victor^  The  progress  of  this  violent  dissension  was 
stopped  by  the  wise  and  moderate  remonstrances  which  Irenaeiis,  bishop 
of  LyonSy  addressed  to  the  Roman  prelate  upon  this  occasion,  in  which 
he  showed  him  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  the  step  he  had  taken ; 
and  also  by  the  long  letter  which  the  Asiatic  Christians  wrote  in  their 
own  justification.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this  cessation  of  arms, 
the  combatants  retained  each  their  own  customs,  until  the  fourth  century, 
when  the  council  of  Nice  abolished  that  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  the  same  through  all  the  Christian 
churches.^ 

Tbe  oeiebration  of  ^H*  In  these  times  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
the  Lord's  Sup-  was  celebrated  for  the  most  part  on  Sundays,  and  the 
^^'  ceremonies  observed  upon  that  occasion  were  such  as  follow : 

A  part  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  was  presented  among  the  other  obla- 
tions of  the  faithful,  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated  by  the 
prayers  of  the  bishop.  The  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and  the  bread 
was  divided  into  several  portions.  A  part  of  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine  was  carried  to  the  sick  or  absent  members  of  the  church,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  fraternal  love,  sent  to  them  by  the  whole  society.^  It  appears 
by  many  and  undoubted  testimonies  that  this  holy  rite  was  looked  upon 
as  essential  to  salvation :  and  when  this  is  duly  considered,  we  shall  be  less 
disposed  to  censure,  as  erroneous,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  affirmed 
that  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  to  infants  during  this  century."* 
The  feasts  of  charity,  that  followed  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
have  been  mentioned  already. 

XIII.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  pub- 
licly twice  every  year,  at  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost, or  Whitsuntide,"  either  by  the  bishop,  or  the  presbyters  in  conse- 
quence of  his  authorization  and  appointment.  The  persons  that  were  to 
be  baptized,  after  they  had  repeated  the  Creed,  confessed  and  renounced 
their  sins,  and  particularly  the  devil  and  his  pompous  allurements,  were 
immersed  under  water,  and  received  into  Christ's  kingdom  by  a  solemn 
invocation  to  Father,  Son,  and  IIolj/  Ghost,  according  to  the  express 
command  of  our  blessed  Lord.  After  baptism,  they  received  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  were  anointed,  and  by  prayers  and  imposition  of  hands  were 
solemnly  commended  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  dedicated  to  his  service ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  received  milk  and  honey,  which  concluded 
the  ceremony.^  The  reasons  of  this  particular  ritual  coincide  with  what 
we  have  said  in  general  concerning  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  multiplied 
ceremonies  that  crept  from  time  to  time  into  the  church. 


Baptism. 


i  This  whole  ftfMr  furoiBhca  a  striking  ar- 
gument, among  the  multitude  that  may  bo 
drawn  from  ecclcaiastical  history,  against  the 
supremacy  and  uuivorsal  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome. 

^  C:?*  Dr.  Moshoim,  in  a  note  here,  refers 
us,  for  an  ampler  account  of  this  controversy, 
to  hia  Commcntar.  de  rebus  Christianorum 
ante  Constantinum  M.  p.  435.  He  had  said 
in  that  work,  that  Faydit  had  perceived  the 
error  of  the  common  opinion,  concerning  the 
diiputes  that  arose  iu  the  church  about  the 
time  of  keeping  Easter.  But  here  he  retracts 
(his  encomium,  and  after  a  second  reading  uf 
Fii)  dit*s  book,  fiuds  himself  obliged  to  declare 


that  that  writer  has  entirely  missed  the  true 
state  of  the  question.  See  the  account  of  this 
controversy  that  is  given  by  the  learned  Heu- 
man,  in  one  of  the  treatises  of  his  Sylloge, 
or  collection  of  small  pieces. 

*  Heuricus  Rixnerus,  De  Ritibus  veterum 
Christianorum,  circa  Eucbaristiam,  p.  155, 
&c. 

"  See  Jo.  Frid.  Mayer,  Diss,  do  Eiicha- 
ristia  Infantum ;  as  sdso  Zomius,  Histor. 
Eucharist  Infantum,  published  at  Berlin, 
1736. 

"  See  WalPs  History  of  Infant  Baptism  ; 
and  Vicecnme's  De  Ritibus  B^ptismi. 

°  See  Tertullian  on  Baptism. 
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Adult  persons  were  prepared  for  baptism  by  abstinence,  prayer,  and 
otber  pious  exercises.  It  was  to  answer  for  them  that  sponsors,  or  god- 
fathers, were  first  instituted,  though  they  were  afterwards  admitted  also  in 
the  baptism  of  infants.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNIKO   the    HERESIES   AND   DIVISIONS   THAT   TROUBLED   THE 

CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

Dissensions  la  Uie  I.  Amono  the  many  sects  which  divided  the  Christian 
■um^by^  church  during  this  century,  it  is  natural  to  mention,  in  the 
'«^*-  first  place,  that  which  an  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law 

separated  from  the  rest  of  their  Christian  brethren.  The  first  rise  of  this 
sect  is  placed  under  the  reign  of  Adrian.  For  when  this  emperor  had  at 
length  razed  Jerusalem,  entirely  destroyed  even  its  very  foundations,  and 
enacted  laws  of  the  severest  kind  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine,  to 
prevent  their  being  confounded  with  the  Jews,  abandoned  entirely  the 
Mosaic  rites,  and  chose  a  bishop  named  Mark,  a  foreigner  by  nation,  and 
consequently  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  This  step  was 
highly  shocking  to  those  whose  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  rites  was  vio- 
lent and  invincible ;  and  such  was  the  case  of  many.  These,  therefore, 
separated  themselves  from  the  brethren,  and  founded  at  Pera,  a  country 
of  Palestine,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  particular  assemblies,  in  which 
the  law  of  Moses  maintained  its  primitive  dignity,  authority,  and  lustre.* 
Origin  of  the  Na-  ^^«  ^^^  body  of  judaizing  Christians,  which  set  Christ 
urenes  and  and  Moscs  upon  an  equal  footing  in  point  of  authority, 
^  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  sects,  extremely  different 

both  in  their  rites  and  in  their  opinions,  and  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  The  former  are  not  placed  by  the  ancient 
Christians  in  the  heretical  register  ;^  but  the  latter  were  considered  as  a 
sect,  whose  tenets  were  destructive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  These  sects  made  use  of  a  gospel,  or  history  of  Christ, 
different  from  that  which  is  received  amongst  us,  and  concerning  which 
there  have  been  many  disputes  among  the  learned."  The  term  Nazarenes 
was  not  originally  the  name  of  a  sect,  but  that  which  distinguished  tlie 
disciples  of  Jesus  in  general.     And  as  those  whom   the  Greeks  called 


'  See  Gerh.  ^  Mastricht,  De  tusoeptoribiu 
infantium  ex  bapUtmo;  though  he  is  of  a 
different  opinion  in  this  matter,  and  thinks 
that  sponsors  were  not  used  in  the  baptism  of 
adult  persons.  See  also  WalPs  History  of 
Infant  Baptism.  6^*  See  moreover,  upon 
this  subject,  Isaaci  Jundt,  Arg.  de  Snsoepto- 
ram  Ikiptismalium  Origine  Commcntalio, 
published  at  Strasburg,  in  the  year  1755,  of 
which  an  account  may  i)o  seen  in  the  Bibli- 
oth.  des  Scieoci'i  et  des  Beaux  Arts,  tom.  vi. 
part.  i.  p.  13. 

•  Vid.  Sulpitins  SeTeroa,  Hist  Socrb,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  31.  p.  245. 

^  Epiphontus  was  the  first  writer  wlio  placed 
the  Nazarenes  in  the  list  of  heretics.  He 
wrote  in  the  fourth  coalury,  but  is  Yory  far 


from  being  remarkable,  either  for  his  fidelity 
or  judgment 

e  ty-  This  gospel,  wbich  was  called  indis- 
criminately the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  or  He- 
brews, is  certainly  the  same  with  the  gospel  of 
the  Ebionites,  the  gospel  of  the  twelve  apostles ; 
and  is  veiy  probably  that  wbich  St.  Paul  refers 
to,  Galatians,  i.  6.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  his 
readers  for  an  account  of  this  gospel,  to  Fabri- 
cins,  in  his  Codex  Apocrypb.  Nov.  Test  t  i.  p. 
855,  and  to  a  work  of  his  own,  entitled  Vindici 
contra  Tolandi  Nazarcnum,  p.  1 1 2.  The  reader 
will  however  find  a  still  more  accurate  and  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  this  gospel,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Mr. 
Joncs*s  incomparable  Method  of  Settling  the 
Canoaical  Authority  of  the  Now  Toatamcut. 
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Christians,  received  the  name  of  Nazarenes  among  the  Jews,  this  latter 
name  was  not  considered  as  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  contempt.  Those, 
indeed,  who,  after  their  separation  from  their  brethren,  retained  the  title 
of  Nazarenes,  differed  much  from  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  to  whom 
that  name  had  been  originally  given ;  "  they  held  that  Christ  was  bom  of 
a  virgin,  and  was  also  in  a  certain  manner  united  to  the  divine  nature ; 
they  refused  to  abandon  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
but  were  fsu:  from  attempting  to  impose  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies 
upon  the  Gentile  Christians ;  they  rejected  also  all  those  additions  that 
were  made  to  the  Mosaic  institutions  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  doctors  of 
the  law  f  *"*  and  from  hence  we  may  easUy  see  the  reason  why  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Christians  treated  the  Nazarenes  with  a  more  than-  ordinary 
degree  of  gentleness  and  forbearance. 
EMo&itet,  thdr  HI*  It  is  a  doubtful  matter  from  whence  the  Ebionites 

origin  doabtAiL  derived  their  name,  whether  from  that  of  some  of  their 
principal  doctors,  or  from  their  poverty.*  One  thing,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  is,  that  their  sentiments  and  doctrines  were  much  more 
pernicious  than  those  of  the  Nazarenes/  For,  though  they  believed  the 
celestial  mission  of  Christ,  and  his  participation  of  a  divine  nature,  yet 
they  regarded  him  as  a  man  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  They,  moreover,  asserted  ihat  the  ceremonial 
law,  instituted  by  Moses,  was  not  only  obligatory  upon  the  Jews,  but  also 
upon  all  others ;  and  that  the  observance  of  it  was  essential  to  salvation. 
And  as  St.  Paul  had  very  different  sentiments  from  them,  concerning  the 
obligation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  opposed  the  observance  of  it  in 
the  warmest  manner,  so,  of  consequence,  they  held  this  apostle  in  abhor- 
rence, and  treated  his  writings  with  the  utmost  disrespect.  Nor  were  they 
only  attached  to  the  rites  instituted  by  Moses ;  they  went  still  further, 
and  received,  with  an  equal  degree  of  veneration,  the  superstitions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  ceremonies  and  traditions  which  the  Pharisees  presump- 
tuously added  to  the  law.' 
Seett  that  aron         ^^'  ^^^^  obscure  and  unfrequented  heretical  assem- 

£i°h^* **'**""  ^^®*  'were  very  little  detrimental  to  the  Christian  cause, 
p  **«P  y*  which  suffered  much  more  from  those  sects,  whose  leaders 
explained  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
dictates  of  the  oriental  philosophy  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  Those 
oriental  doctors,  who,  before  this  century,  had  lived  in  the  greatest  ob- 
_  scurity,  came  forth  from  their  retreat  under  the  reign  of  Adrian,^  exposed 
themselves  to  public  view,  and  gathered  together,  in  various  provinces, 
assemblies,  whose  numbers  were  verv  considerable.     The  ancient  records 


**  See  Mich,  le  Quien,  Adnot.  ad  Daixia»- 
oenum,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  83 ;  as  alio  a  Dittertar 
tioo  of  the  Mune  aothor,  De  Nazareois  ct  eo* 
rum  fide,  which  it  the  seveoth  of  thote  that 
he  has  tahjoioed  to  hit  edition  of  the  works 
of  Damatcenua, 

*  See  Fabric,  ad  Philostr.  de  Hserctibus, 
p.  81 ;  as  also  Ittigius,  De  Hnretibus  en 
Apoetolid. 

'  O*  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  looked  upon 
these  two  sects  as  differing  very  little  from 
one  another.  lie  attributes  to  them  both 
much  the  same  doctrines ;  and  alleges,  that 
tiie  Ebionites  had  only  made  some  small  ad- 
ditions to  the  old  Nazarcno  system.    See  the 


New  and  Full  Method  of  Settling  the  Ca- 
nonical Authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
vol.  i.  p.  385. 

i  Iiemeus,  lib.  i.  Contra  Hseres,  cap.  zxvi. 
p.  105,  edit.  Massueti.  Epipbanius  gives  a 
large  account  of  the  Ebionites,  Haeres.  xxx. 
But  he  deserves  little  credit,  since  he  con- 
fiesses  (seet.  iiL  p.  127,  and  sect  4,  p.  141) 
that  he  had  confonnded  the  Sampsseans  and 
Elcesaites  with  the  Ebionites,  and  also  ac- 
knowledges  that  the  first  Ebionites  were 
strangers  to  the  errors  with  which  ho  charges 
them. 

^  Clemens  Alex.  Stromat  lib.  viiL  cap. 
zvii.  p.  898  ;  Cyprianus,  episL  Uxv. 
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mention  a  great  number  of  these  dcmi- christian  sects,  many  of  which  are 
no  farther  known  than  by  their  distinguishing  names,  which,  perhaps,  is 
the  only  circumstance  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other.  One  divi- 
sion, however,  of  these  oriental  Christians  may  be  considered  as  real  and 
important,  since  the  two  branches  it  produced  were  vastly  superior  to  the 
rest  in  reputation,  and  made  more  noise  Jn  the  world  than  the  other  mul- 
tiplied subdivisions  of  this  pernicious  sect.  Of  this  famous  division,  one 
The  Asiatics  branch  which  arose  in  Asia,  preserved  the  oriental  doctrine 

concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  unmixed  with  other 
sentiments  and  opinions  ;  while  the  other,  which  was  formed  in  Egypt, 
made  a  motley  mixture  of  this  philosophy  with  the  tenets  and  prodigies 
adopted  in  the  religious  system  of  that  superstitious  country.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  former  surpassed  in  simplicity  and  perspicuity  that  of  the 
latter,  which  consisted  of  a  vast  variety  of  parts,  so  art^Uy  combined,  that 
the  explication  of  them  became  a  matter  of  much  difficulty. 
Bixai  and  his  fdi-  ^*  Among  the  doctors  of  the  Asiatic  branch,  the  first 
lowers.  place  is  due  to   Elxai,  a  Jew,  who,  during  the  reign  of 

Trajan,  is  said  to  have  formed  the  sect  of  the  Elcesaites.  This  heretic, 
though  a  Jew,  attached  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  fiiil  of  veneration 
for  Moses,  corrupted,  nevertheless,  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  by  blend- 
ing with  it  a  multitude  of  fictions  drawn  from  the  oriental  philosophy  ; 
pretending  also,  after  the  example  of  the  Essenes,  to  give  a  rational  ex- 
])lication  of  the  law  of  Moses,  he  reduced  it  to  a  mere  allegory.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  proper  to  observe,  that  some  have  doubted  whether  the 
Elcesaites  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Christian,  or  the  Jewish  sects ; 
and  Epiphanius,  who  was  acquainted  with  a  certain  production  of  Elxai, 
expresses  his  uncertainty  in  this  matter.  Elxai,  indeed,  in  that  book, 
mentions  Christ  with  the  highest  encomiums,  without,  however,  adding 
any  circumstance  from  whence  it  might  be  concluded  with  certainty,  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Christ  of  whom  he  spoke.* 
Baturninus,  hu  ^^'  ^^>  ihen,  Elxai  be  improperly  placed  among  the 

extravagant         leaders  of  the  sect  now  under  consideration,  we  may  place 
^"^  ^*'  at  its  head  Satui^inus  of  Antioch,  who  is  one  of  the  first 

Gnostic  chiefs  mentioned  in  history.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  two  prin- 
cipleSf  firom  whence  proceeded  all  things ;  the  one  a  wise  and  benevoleni 
deity ;  and  the  other  matter^  a  principle  essentially  evil,  and  which  he 
supposed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  certain  intelligence  of  a  malig- 
nant nature.  "  The  world  and  its  first  inhabitants  were  (according  to  the 
system  of  this  raving  philosopher)  created  by  seven  angels,  which  presided 
over  the  seven  planets.  This  work  was  carried  on  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  benevolent  deity,  and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  material  prin- 
ciple. The  former,  however,  beheld  it  with  approbatiouj  and  honoured  it 
with  several  marks  of  his  beneficence.  He  endowed  with  rational  souls 
the  beings  who  inhabited  this  new  system,  to  whom  their  creators  had 
imparted  nothing  more  than  the  mere  anim£d  life ;  and  having  divided  the 
world  into  seven  parts,  he  distributed  them  among  the  sd\'en  angelic 
architects,  one  of  whom  was  the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  reserved  to  himself 
the  supreme  empire  over  all.  To  these  creatures,  whom  the  benevolent 
principle  had  endowed  with  reasonable  souls,  and  with  dispositions  that 
led  to  goodness  and  virtue,  the  evil  being,  to  maintain  his  empire,  added 
another  kind,  whom  he  formed  of  a  wicked  and  malignant  character ;  and 

^  Euscb.  Hist.  EcclcB.  lib.  vi.  cap    xxxviil       41  ;  Tbcodorctus,  Fabul.  Ilaut^t.  lib.  il.  cap. 
p.  234;  Epipbaiiiua,  ilaercs.  xix.  sect.  3.  p.       vii.p.  221. 
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hence  the  difference  we  see  among  men.  When  the  creators  of  the  world 
fell  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  God  sent  from  heaven 
into  our  globe,  a  restorer  of  order j  whose  name  was  Christ.  This  divine 
conqueror  came  clothed  with  a  corporeal  appearance,  but  not  with  a  real 
body ;  he  came  to  destroy  the  empire  of  the  material  principle,  and  to 
point  out  to  virtuous  souls  the  way  by  which  they  must  return  to  God. 
This  way  is  beset  with  diflSculties  and  sufferings ;  since  those  souls  who 
propose  returning  to  the  Supreme  Being,  after  the  dissolution  of  this 
mortal  body,  must  abstain  firom  wine,  flesh,  wedlock,  and,  in  short,  from 
every  thing  that  tends  to  sensual  gratification,  or  even  bodily  refreshment." 
Satuminus  taught  these  extravagant  doctrines  in  Syria,  but  principally  at 
Antioch,  and  drew  after  him  many  disciples  by  the  pompous  appearance 
of  an  extraordinary  virtue.' 

ce  d    ifardo  ^^^'  ^®'*^^  ^®  Syrian,  and  Marcion,  son  to  the  bishop 

^  ^  "'of  Poiitus,  belong  also  to  the  Asiatic  sect,  though  they 

began  to  establish  their  doctrine  at  Rome,  and  having  given  a  turn  some- 
what different  to  the  oriental  superstition,  may  themselves  be  considered 
as  the  heads  of  a  new  sect  which  bears  their  names.  Amidst  the  obscurity 
and  doubts  that  render  so  uncertain  the  history  of  these  two  men,  the 
following  fact  is  incontestible,  viz.  that  Cerdo  had  been  spreading  his 
doctrine  at  Rome  before  the  arrival  of  Marcion  there ;  and  that  the  latter 
havirig,  through  his  own  misconduct,  forfeited  a  place  to  which  he  aspired 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  attached  himself,  through  resentment,  to  the 
impostor  Cerdo,  and  propagated  his  impious  doctrines  with  an  astonishing 
success  throughout  the  world.  "  After  the  example  of  the  oriental  doctors, 
they  held  the  existence  of  two  principles,  the  one  perfectly  good,  and  the 
other  perfectly  evil.  Between  these,  they  imagined  an  intermediate  kind 
of  dei^,  neither  perfectly  good,  nor  perfectly  evil,  but  of  a  mixed  nature 
(so  Marcion  expresses  it),  and  so  far  just  and  powerful,  as  to  administer 
rewards  and  inflict  punishments.  This  middle  deity  is  the  creator  of  this 
inferior  world,  and  the  god  and  legislator  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  he  wages 
perpetual  war  with  the  evil  principle ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
aspiro  to  the  place  of  the  Supreme  Being,'  and  ambitiously  attempt  sub- 
jecting to  their  authority  all  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  Jews  are 
the  subjects  of  that  powerful  genius  who  formed  this  globe :  the  other 
nations,  who  worship  a  variety  of  gods,  are  under  the  empire  of  the  evil 
principle.  Both  these  conflicting  powers  exercise  oppressions  upon 
rational  and  immortal  souls,  and  keep  them  in  a  tedious  and  miserable 
captivity.  Therefore  the  Supreme  God,  in  order  to  terminate  this  war, 
and  to  deliver  from  their  bondage  those  souls  whose  origin  is  celestial  and 
divine,  sent  to  the  Jews  a  being  most  like  unto  himself,  even  his  son 
Jesus  Christ,  clothed  with  a  certain  shadowy  resemblance  of  a  body,  that 
thus  he  might  be  visible  to  mortal  eyes.  The  commission  of  this  celes* 
tial  messenger,  was  to  destroy  the  empire,  both  of  the  evil  principle  and 
of  the  author  of  tliis  world,  and  to  bring  back  wandering  souls  to  God. 
On  this  account  he  was  attacked  with  inexpressible  violence  and  fury  by 
the  prince  of  darkness,  and  by  the  god  of  the  Jews,  but  without  effect, 
since,  having  a  body  only  in  appearance,  he  was  thereby  rendered  incapable 
of  suffering.  Those  who  follow  the  sacred  directions  of  this  celestial  con- 
ductor, mortify  the  body  by  fastings  and  austerities,  call  off  their  minds 
from  the  allurements  of  sense,  and,  renouncing  the  precepts  of  the  god  of 

•i  Irennaa,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiy. ;    Eiiscb.    ITibt.  Ecclos.  lib.  iv.  cap   vii. ;    ThcoUorcL  Kabul. 
Usret.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. ;  Kpiphau.  ilairo«.  xxiii. 
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the  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  turn  their  eyes  towards  the 
Supreme  Being,  shall,  after  death,  ascend  to  the  mansions  of  felicity  and 
perfection."  In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  rule  of  manners  which 
Marcion  prescribed  to  his  followers  was  excessively  austere,  containing  an 
express  prohibition  of  wedlock,  of  the  use  of  wine,  flesh,  and  of  all  the 
external  comforts  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  this  severe 
discipline,  great  numbers  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Marcion,  of  whom 
Lucan,  or  Lucian,  Severus,  Blastes,  and  principally  Apelles,  are  said  to 
have  varied  in  some  things,  from  the  opinions  of  their  master,  and  to  have 
formed  new  sects.^ 

VIII.  Bardesanes  and  Tatian  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  school  of  Valentine,  the  Egyptian.  But 
•  this  notion  is  entirely  without  foundation,  since  that  doctrine  differs  in 
many  things  from  that  of  the  Valentinians,  approaching  nearer  to  that  of 
the  oriental  philosophy  concerning  the  two  principles.  Bardesanes,  a 
native  of  Edessa,  was  a  man  of  a  very  acute  genius,  and  acquired  a  shining 
reputation  by  his  writings,  which  were  in  great  number,  and  valuable  for 
the  profound  erudition  they  contained.  Seduced  by  the  fantastic  charms 
of  the  oriental  philosophy,  he  adopted  it  with  zeal,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  certain  modifications  that  rendered  his  system  less  extravagant  than 
that  of  the  Marcionites,  against  whom  he  wrote  a  very  learned  treatise. 
The  sum  of  his  doctrine  is  as  follows :  **  There  is  a  Supreme  God,  pure 
and  benevolent,  absolutely  free  from  all  evil  and  imperfection ;  and  there 
is  also  a  prince  of  darkness,  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  disorder,  and  misery. 
The  Supreme  God  created  the  world  without  any  mixture  of  evil  in  its 
composition ;  he  gave  existence  also  to  its  inhabitants,  who  came  out  of 
his  forming  hand,  pure  and  incorrupt,  endued  with  subtile,  ethereal  bodies, 
and  spirits  of  a  celestial  nature.  But  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  prince 
of  darkness  had  enticed  men  to  sin,  then  the  Supreme  God  permitted 
them  to  fall  into  sluggish  and  gross  bodies  formed  of  corrupt  matter  by 
the  evil  principle ;  he  permitted  also  the  depravation  and  disorder  which 
this  malignant  being  introduced,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world, 
designing,  by  this  permission,  to  •  punish  the  degeneracy  and  rebellion  of 
an  apostate  race ;  and  hence  proceeds  the  perpetual  conflict  between 
reason  and  passion  in  the  mind  of  man.  It  was  on  this  account,  that 
Jesus  descended  from  the  upper  regions,  clothed  not  with  a  real,  but  with 
a  celestial  and  aerial  body,  and  taught  mankind  to  subdue  that  body  of 
corruption  which  they  carry  about  with  them  in  this  mortal  life  ;  and,  by 
abstinence,  fasting,  and  contemplation,  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
servitude  and  dominion  of  that  malignant  matter,  which  chained  down  the 
soul  to  low  and  ignoble  pursuits.  Those,  who  hear  the  voice  of  this 
divine  instructor,  and  submit  themselves  to  his  discipline,  shall,  after  the 
dissolution  of  this  terrestrial  body  mount  up  to  the  mansions  of  felicity, 
clothed  with  ethereal  vehicles,  or  celestial  bodies."  Such  was  the  doctrine 
of  Bardesanes,  who  afterwards  abandoned  the'  chimerical  part  of  this 
system,  and  returned  to  a  better  mind ;  though  his  sect  subsisted  a  long 
time  in  Syria.* 

^  See  IrenKus,  Epiphaniui,  and  particuUrljr  *  See  the  writen  th»t  give  accounU  of  the 

Tertallian^B  Five  Books   against    the  Mar-  anrient    heresies;    as    also    Eusebius,  Hist 

cionites,  with  his  Poem  against  Marcion,  and  Ecclcs.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxz.  p.   151 ;    Origen. 

the  Dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  which  Dial,   contra    Marcionitas,  sect.    iii.   p.    70, 

is  generally  ascribed  to  Origen.     See  ^so  Til-  edit.  Wetstenii :   Frid.  Strunzii.  Hist.  Bar- 

lemont's  M^moircs,  and  B^usobre^s  Histoire  dcsanes,  &c. ;  Beaosobrc,  Hist   du  Manich. 

du  Manich^isme,  torn.  ii.  p.  69.  vol.  iL  p.  128. 
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IX.  Tatian,  by  birth  an  Assyrian,  and  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr,  is  more  distinguished,  by  the  ancient  Writers,  on 
account  of  his  genius  and  learning,  and  the  excessive  and  incredible  aus- 
terity of  his  life  and  manners,  than  by  any  remarkable  errors  or  opinions 
which  he  taught  his  followers.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  testimony 
of  credible  writers,  that  Tatian  looked  upon  matter  as  the  fountain  of  all 
evil,  and  therefore  recommended,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  mortification 
of  the  body ;  that  he  distinguished  the  creator  of  the  world  from  the 
Supreme  Being ;  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body  ;  and  corrupted  the 
Christian  religion  with  several  other  tenets  of  the  oriental  philosophy. 
He  had  a  great  number  of  followers,  who  were,  after  him,  called  Tatian- 
ists;"*  but  were  nevertheless  more  frequently  distinguished  from  other 
sects  by  names  relative  to  the  austerity  of  their  manners.  For  as  they 
rejected,  with  a  sort  of  horror,  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
and  abstained  from  wine  with  such  a  rigorous  obstinacy  as  to  use  nothing 
but  water  even  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  as  they  macerated 
their  bodies  by  continual  &stings,  and  lived  a  severe  life  of  celibacy  and 
abstinence,  so  they  were  called  Encratites,*^  Hydroparastates,®  and  Apo- 
tactites.p 

The  peculiar  Mnti-  X.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  doctrine  of  the 
^pti^onoe-  Asiatic  Gnostics.  Those  of  the  Egyptian  branch  differ 
^>«-  from  them  in  general  in  this,  that  they  blended  into  one 

mass  the  oriental  philosophy  and  the  Egyptian  theology ;  the  former  of 
which  the  Asiatics  preserved  unmixed  in  its  original  simplicity.  The 
Egyptians  were  moreover  particularly  distinguished  from  the  Asiatic 
Gnostics  by  the  following  differences  in  their  religious  system,  viz.  1.  That 
though,  b^des  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  they  maintained  that  also  of  an 
eternal  matter,  endued  with  life -and  motion,  yet  they  did  not  acknowledge 
an  eternal  principle  of  darkness,  or  the  evil  principle  of  the  Persians.  2. 
They  supposed  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  a  compound  of  two  persons, 
of  the  man  Jesus,  and  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;  that  the  divine  nature 
entered  into  the  man  Jesus  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river 
Jordan,  and  departed  from  him  when  he  was  seized  by  the  Jews.  3.  They 
attributed  to  Christ  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  body ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  were  much  divided  in  their  sentiments  on  this  head.  4. 
Their  discipline  with  respect  to  life  and  manners  was  much  less  severe 
than  that  of  the  Asiatic  sect,  and  seems  in  some  points  to  have  been 
favourable  to  the  corruptions  and  passions  of  men. 

3^^^^  XL  Basilides  has  generally  obtained  the  first  place  among 

the  Egyptian  Gnostic^.  "  He  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  one  Supreme  God,  perfect  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  who  produced  from 
his  own  substance  seven  beings,  or  seons  of  a  most  excellent  nature.  Two 
of  these  aeons,  called  DynamU  and  Sophia  (i.  e.  power  and  wisdom)^ 
engendered  the  angels  of  the  highest  order.  These  angels  formed  a  heaven 
for  their  habitation,  and  brought  forth  other  angelic  beings,  of  a  nature 
somewhat  inferior  to  their  own.  Many  other  generations  of  angels  fol- 
lowed these ;  new  heavens  were  also  created,  tmtii  the  number  of  angelic 

"  We  bare  yet  remaining  of  the  writings  Oxford  edition.    None,  howerer,  of  the  an- 

of  Tatiaa,  an  Oration  addreasod  to  the  Greeks.  cients  have  written  professedly  concerning  the 

As  to  his  opinions,  they  may  be  gathered  from  doctrines  of  Tatian. 

Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Stromat.  lib.  iii.  p.  °  Or  temperate. 

460 ;  Epiphanius,  Hasres.  xlvi.  cap.  i.  p.  391 ;  °  Or,  drinkers  of  water. 

Origen,  De  Oratione,  cap.  xiii«  p.  77  of  the  '  Renouncers. 
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orders  and  of  their  respective  heavens  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  and  thus  equalled  the  days  of  the  year.  All  these  are  under 
the  empire  of  an  omnipotent  Lord,  whom  Basilides  called  Abraxas.^^ 
This  word  (which  was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  before  his 
time)  contains  numeral  letters  to  the  amount  of  365,  and  thereby  expresses 
the  number  of  heavens  and  angelic  orders  above  mentioned.  '^  "  The  in- 
habitants of  the  lowest  heavens,  which  touched  upon  the  borders  of  the 
eternal,  malignant,  and  self-animated  matter,  conceived  the  design  of  form- 
ing a  world  from  that  confused  mass,  and  of  creating  an  order  of  beings  to 
people  it.  This  design  was  carried  into  execution,  and  was  approved  of 
by  the  Supreme  God,  who,  to  the  animal  life,  with  which  only  the  in- 
habitants of  this  new  world  were  at  first  endowed,  added  a  reasonable  soul, 
giving,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  angels  the  empire' over  them.*' 
The  enonnous  ^^^*  "  Thesc  angelic  beings,  advanced  to  the  government 

errori  of  hit        of  the  world  which  they  had  created,  fell  by  degrees  from  their 
'^'  °^'  original  purity,  and  manifested  soon  the  fsital  marks  of  their 

depravity  and  corruption.  They  not  only  endeavoured  to  efface  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  they  might  be  worshipped 
in  his  stead,  but  also  began  to  war  against  one  another,  with  an  ambitious 
view  to  enlarge,  every  one,  the  bounds  of  his  respective  dominion.  The  most 
arrogantr  and  turbulent  of  all  these  angelic  spirits  was  that  which  presided 
over  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  the  Supreme  Gk>d,  beholding  with  com- 
passion the  miserable  state  of  rational  beings,  who  groaned  under  the  con- 
teStSLpf  these  jarring  powers,  sent  from  heaven  his  son  Nus»  or  Christ,  the 
chief  of  the  aeons,  that,  joined  in  a  substantial  union  with  the  man  Jesus, 
he  might  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God,  destroy  the  empire 
of  those  angelic  natures,  which  presided  over  the  world,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  arrogant  leader  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  god  of  the  Jews, 
alarmed  at  this,  sent  forth  his  ministers  to  seize  the  man  Jesus,  and  put 
him  to  death.  They  executed  his  commands,  but  their  cruelty  could  not' 
extend  to  Christ,  against  whom  their  efforts  were  vain.'     Those  souls 


^  We  have  remuning  a  great  number  of 
gems,  and  roceivo  more  from  Egypt  from  time 
to  time,  on  which,  beddes  other  figures  of 
Egyptian  taste,  we  find  the  word  Abraxas  en- 
graved. See,  for  this  purpose,  a  work  entitled 
Macarii  Abraxas,  sen  de  gemmis  Basilidionis 
disquisitio,  which  was  published  at  Antwerp, 
with  several  improvements,  by  Jo.  Chifletius, 
in  4to,  in  1657.  See  also  Montfaucon,  Pa- 
Iseograph.  Orsc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  177.  AU 
these  gems  are  supposed  to  come  from  Ba- 
silides, and  therefore  bear  his  name.  Most 
of  them,  however,  contain  the  marks  of  a 
superstition  too  gross  to  be  attributed  even  to 
a  half  Christian,  and  bear  also  emblematical 
characters  of  the  Egyptian  Theology.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  just  to  attribute  them  all  to 
Basilides,  (who,  though  erroneous  in  many  of 
his  opinions,  was  yet  a  follower  of  Christ,) 
but  such  of  them  only  as  carry  some  mark  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline.-^— 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  old  Egyptian 
word  Abraxas  was  appropriated  to  the  governor, 
or  lord  of  the  heavens,  and  that  Basilides, 
having  learned  it  from  the  philosophy  of  his 
nation,  retained  it  in  his  religious  system.  See 
Bcausobre,  Hist,  ^u  Manicheismc,  vol.  ii.  p. 


5 1 ;  and  also  Jo.  Bapt.  Passcrius,  in  his  Dissert, 
de  gemmis  Basilidianis,  wbieh  makes  a  part 
of  that  splendid  work  which  be  pablished  at 
Florence,  1750,  De  gemmis  stelUferis,  torn, 
ii.  p.  221.  See  also  the  sentiments  of  the 
learned  Jablonski,  concerning  the  signification 
of  the  word  Abi-axaa,  as  they  are  delivered  in 
a  dissertation  inserted  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Misoell.  Leips.  Nova.  Pasaerius  afiSrms, 
that  none  of  these  gems  relate  to  Basilides, 
but  that  they  concern  only  magicians,  t.  e. 
sorcerers,  fortune-tellers,  and  such  like  ad- 
venturers. Here,  however,  this  learned  man 
seems  to  go  too  far,  since  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges (p.  225)  that  "  he  had  sometimes 
found,  on  these  gems,  vestiges  of  the  errors 
of  Basilides.^'  These  fiimous  roonumentt 
stand  yet  in  need  of  an  interpreter,  but  of  such 
a  one  as  can  join  circumspection  to  diligence 
and  erudition. 

'  Many  of  the  ancients  have,  upon  the 
authority  of  Ireneeus,  accused  Basilides  of 
denying  the  reality  of  Chrises  body, 
and  of  maintaining  that  Simon  the  Cynv 
nian  was  crucified  in  his  stead.  But  this 
accusation  is  entirely  groundless,  as  may 
bo  seen   by   consulting  the  Commcntar.  de 
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who  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Son  of  God  shall,  after  the  dissolution  of 
then:  mortal  frame,  ascend  to  the  Father,  while  their  bodies  return  to  the 
corrupt  mass  of  matter  from  whence  they  were  formed.  Disobedient  spirits, 
on  the  contrary,  shall  pass  successively  into  other  bodies." 
The  moral  doc-  ^U^*  Th©  doctrine  of  Basilides,  in  point  of  morals, 
tdne  or  Bad-  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  most  ancient  writers,  was 
^  ^*  frivourable  to  the  lusts  and  passions  of  mankind,  and  per- 

mitted the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  But  those  whose  testimo* 
nies  are  the  most  worthy  of  regard  give  a  quite  different  account  of  this 
tcachor,  and  represent  him  as  recommending  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
piety  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  as  having  <;ondemned  not  only  the 
actual  commission  of  iniquity,  but  even  every  inward  propensity  of  the 
mind  to  a  vicious  conduct.  It  is  true  there  were  in  his  precepts,  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  life,  some  things  which  gave  great  offence  to  all  true 
Christians.  For  he  affirmed  it  to  be  lawful  for  them  to  conceal  their 
religion,  to  deny  Christ,  when  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  to  partake 
of  the  feasts  of  the  Gentiles  that  were  instituted  in  consequence  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  to  idols.  He  endeavoured  also  to  diminish  the  glory  of 
those  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  Christ ;  impiously  main** 
tained  that  they  were  more  heinous  sinners  than  others,  and  that  their 
sufferings  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  divine  justice.  Though  he  was  led  into  this  enormous  error  by  an 
absurd  notion  that  all  the  calamities  of  this  life  were  of  a  penal  nature,  and 
that  men  never  suffered  but  in  consequence  of  their  iniquities,  yet  this 
rendered  his  principles  greatly  suspected,  and  the  irregular  lives  of  some 
of  his  disciples  seemed  to  justify  the  unfavourable  opinion  that  was  enter- 
tained concerning  their  master.' 

Carpocrates  XIV.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Basilides,  it  is  certain 

that  he  was  far  surpassed  in  impiety  by  Carpocrates,  who 
was  also  of  Alexandria,  and  who  carried  the  Gnostic  blasphemies  to  a  more 
enormous  degree  of  extravagance  than  they  had  ever  been  brought  by  any 
of  that  sect.  His  philosophical  tenets  agree  in  general  with  those  of  the 
Egyptian  Gnostics.  He  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  God, 
and  of  the  aons  derived  from  him  by  successive  generations.  He  main- 
tained the  eternity  of  a  corrupt  matter^  and  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
thence  by  angelic  powers,  as  also  the  divine  origin  of  souls  unhappily 
imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies,  &c.  But,  besides  these,  he  propagated  other 
sentiments  and  maxims  of  a  horrid  Idnd.  He  asserted  that  Jesus  was 
bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and 
was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  nothing  but  his  superior 
fortitude  wd  greatness  of  soul.  His  doctrine  also  with  respect  to  practice 
was  licentious  in  the  highest  degree ;  for  he  not  only  allowed  his  disciples 
a  full  liberty  to  sin,  but  recommended  to  them  a  vicious  course  of  life,  as  a 
matter  both  of  obligation  and  necessity ;  asserting  tiiat  eternal  salvation 
was  only  attainable  by  those  who  had  committed  5l  sorts  of  crimes,  and 
had  daringly  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquity.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
one  who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  acknowledged 


Bebat   Chiittko.    ante    Constant    p.    354,       the  opinion  tliat  is  hero  mijuady  attributed  to 
&c,  fte.,  where    it    is    demonstrated    that      4heir  master. 


considered  the  dirine  Saviour  as  •  For  a  fiuiber  accoant  of  Basilides,  the 

compounded   of  the  man  Jesus,  and  Christ  reader  msy  consult  Ren.  Massuet,  Di«ert.  in 

the  Son  of  God.     It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Irensum,  and    Beausobre,   Hist   du   Maui- 

some  of  the  disciples  of  Basilides  entertained  ch^isme,  ▼ol.  ii.  p,  8. 
VOL.  I.  I 


J 
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Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  could  entertain  such  monstrous  opinions 
as  tlicse.  One  would  infer  indeed,  from  certain  tenets  of  Carpocrates,  that 
he  adopted  the  common  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  concerning  Christ,  and 
acknowledged  also  the  laws  which  this  divine  Saviour  imposed  upon  his 
disciples.  But,  notwithsunding  this,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  pre- 
cepts and  opinions  of  this  Gnostic  are  full  of  impiety ;  since  he  held  that 
lusts  and  passions,  being  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God  himself,  were 
consequently  void  of  guilt,  and  had  nothing  criminal  in  them ;  that  all 
actions  were  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  were  rendered  good  or 
evil  only  by  the  opinions  of  men,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  state ;  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God  that  all  things  should  be  possessed  in  common,  the  female 
sex  not  excepted ;  but  that  human  laws,  by  an  arbitrary  tyranny,  branded 
those  as  robbers  and  adulterers  who  only  used  their  natural  rights.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  by  these  tenets  all  the  principles  of  virtue  were 
destroyed,  and  a  door  opened  to  the  most  horrid  licentiousness,  and  to  the 
most  profligate  and  enormous  wickedness.^ 

XV.  Valentine,  who  was  likewise  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
was  eminently  distinguished  from  all  his  brethren  by  the 
extent  of  his  fame,  and  the  multitude  of  his  followers.  His  sect,  which 
took  its  rise  at  Rome,  grew  up  to  a  state  of  consistence  and  vigour  in  the 
isle  of  Cyprus,  and  spread  itself  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  £urope,  with 
an  amazing  rapidity.  The  principles  of  Valentine  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  same  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  whose  name  he  assumed,  yet  in 
many  things  he  entertained  opinions  that  were  particular  to  himself.  ''  He 
placed,  for  instance,  in  the  pleroma  (so  the  Gnostics  called  the  habitation 
of  the  Deity)  thirty  iseons,  of  which  the  one  half  were  male  and  the  other 
female.  To  these  he  added  four  others,  which  were  of  neither  sex,  viz., 
HomSf  who  guarded  the  borders  of  the  pleroma^  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  Jesus.  The  youngest  of  the  aonSf  called  Sophia  (r.  e.  wisdom),  con- 
ceived an  ardent  desire  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and,  by  the  force  of  this  propensity,  brought  forth  a  daughter, 
named  Achamoth.  Achamoth,  being  exiled  from  the  pleroma^  fell  down 
into  the  rude  and  undigested  mass  of  matter,  to  which  she  gave  a  certain 
arrangement ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Jesus,  produced  the  demiurge^  the 
lord  and  creator  of  all  things.  This  demiurge  separated  the  subtile,  or 
animal  matter,  from  that  of  the  grosser,  or  more  terrestrial  kind ;  out  of 
the  former  he  created  the  superior  world,  or  the  visible  heavens  ;  and  out 
of  the  latter  he  formed  the  inferior  world,  or  this  terraqueous  globe.  He 
also  made  man,  in  whose  composition  the  subtile  and  also  the  grosser 
matter  were  both  united,  and  that  in  equal  portions  ;  but  Achamoth,  the 
mother  of  Demiurge,  added  to  these  two  substances,  of  which  the  human 
race  was  formed,  a  spiritual  and  celestial  substance.'^  This  is  the  sum  of 
that  intricate  and  tedious  fable,  that  the  extravagant  brain  of  Valentine 
imposed  upon  the  world  for  a  system  of  religious  philosophy ;  and  from 
this  it  appears  that,  though  he  explained  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of 
the  human  race  in  a  more  subtile  manner  than  the  other  Gnostics,  yet  he 
did  not  differ  from  them  in  reality.  His  imagination, was  more  wild  and 
inventive  than  that  of  his  brethren  ;  and  this  is  manifest  in  the  whole  of 
his  doctrine,  which  is  no  more  than  Gnosticism,  set  out  with  some  super- 
numerary fringes,  as  will  further  apperif  from  what  follows. 
Hi»  idle  dreams  XVI,  "The  Creator  of  this  world,"  according  to  Valen- 
tine, "  arrived  by  degrees  to  that  pitch  of  arrogance,  that 

*  2M.C  IrcD.  contra  Hscrec.  cap.  xxv. ;  Clemens  Alex.  Stromata,  lib.  iii.  p.  511. 
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he  either  imagined  himself  to  be  God  alone,  or,  at  least,  was  desirous  that 
mankind  should  consider  him  as  such.     For  this  puipose  he  sent  forth 
prophets  to  the  Jewish  nation  to  declare  his  claim  to  the  honour  that  is 
due  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  in  this  also  the  other  angels  that  preside 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  universe  immediately  set  themselves  to 
imitate  his  ambition.     To  chastise  this  lawless  arrogance  of  Demiurge, 
and  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  rational  beings  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  and  supreme  Deity,  Christ  appeared  upon  earth,  composed  of  an 
animal  and  spiritual  substance,  and  clothed,  moreover,  with  an  aerial  body. 
This.  Redeemer,  in  descending  upon  earth,  passed  tbrough  the  womb  of 
Mary  as  the  pure  water  flows  through  the  untainted  conduit.     Jesus,  one 
of  the  supreme  aeons,  was  substantially   united  to  him,  when  he  was 
baptised  by  John  in  the  waters  of  Jordan.     The  Creator  of  this  w;orld, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  foundations  of  his  empire  were  shaken  by  this 
divine  man,  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and  nailed  to  the  cross.     But 
before  Christ  submitted  to  this  punishment,  not  only  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God,  but  also  the  rational  soul  of  Christ,  ascended  upon  high,  so  that 
only  the  animal  soul  and  the  ethereal  body  suffered  crucifixion.     Those 
who,  abandoning  the  service  of  false  deities,  and  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  live  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  submit  the 
animal  and  sensual  soul  to  the  discipline  of  reason,  shall  be  truly  happy  ; 
their  rational,  and  also  theif  sensual  souls,  shall  ascend  to  those  glorious 
seats  of  bliss  which  border  on  the  pleroma  ;  and  when  all  the  parts  of  the 
divine  nature,  or  all  souls,  are  purified  thoroughly,  and  separated  from 
matter,  then  a  raging  fire,  let  loose  from  its  prison,  shall  spread  its  flames 
throughout  the  universe,  and  dissolve  the  frame  of  this  corporeal  world." 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Valentine-  and  the  Gnostics ;  such  also  are  the 
tenets  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  and  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : — •*  This  world  is  a  compound  of  good  and  evil. 
Whatever  is  good  in  it  comes  down  from  the  Supreme  God,  the  Father  of 
Lights,  and  to  Him  it  shall  return  :  and  then  the  world  shall  be  entirel}^ 
destroyed."'* 

XVII.  We  learn,  from  ancient  writings,  that  the  sect  of 
the  Valentinians  was  .divided  into  many  branchos.  One 
of  these  was  the  sect  of  the  Ptolemaites,  so  called  from 
their  chief  Ptolemy,  who  differed  in  opinion  from  his 
master  Valentine  with  respect  both  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  {^ons.  Another  of  these  was  the  sect  of  the  Secundians, 
whose  chief,  Secundus,  one  of  the  principal  followers  of  Valentine,  main-  • 
tained  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  principles,  viz.,  light  and  darkness, 
from  whence  arose  the  good  and  the  evil  that  are  observable  in  the  uni- 

*  It  it  proper  to  obcerve,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  thote  who  desire  a  more  copious  ae- 
eottDt  of  the  Yalentinian  heresy,  that  almost 
til  the  tncient  writers  have  written  upon  this 
nibject,  ttpeaaHj  Iiencus,  Libro  prime  con- 
tra Hcres. ;  Tertullian,  in  a  particular  trea- 
tiie  upon  that  matter;  Clemens  Alex.  &c. 
Among  the  modems,  see  Jo.  Franc.  Budnus, 
DisKTL  de  Haeres.  Yalenttniana,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  hia  Iiistory  of  the  Hebrew  philoso- 
phers, which  dissertation  gave  occasion  to 
nany  disputes  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
heresy.  Some  of  the  modems  hare  endea- 
voured to  reconcile,  with  reason,   this  ob- 


Varfons  sects  of 
Uie  Valentin- 
ians. 

The  greater. 


scure  and  absurd  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians. 
See,  for  this  purpose,  the  following  authors : 
Souverain,  Platonisme  d^voil^,  chap.  riii. 
p.  68 :  Camp.  Vitringa  Obsenr.  Sacr.  lib.  i. 
cap.  ii.  p.  131;  Bcansobre,  Histoire  du  Mant- 
cht^isme,  p.  548;  Jae.  Basnage,  Hist,  dcs 
Juilv,  tom.  iii.  p.  729 ;  Potr.  Faydit,  Eclair- 
cissemcns  sur  THIst.  EccMast.  des  deux 
premiers  Si^cles.  How  vain  all  such  endea- 
vours are,  might  easily  bo  shown ;  nay,  Va- 
lentine himself  has  determined  the  matter^ 
by  acknowledging  that  this  doctrine  is  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  different  from  that  of  other 
Christians. 

I  2 
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verse.  From  the  same  source  arose  the  sect  of  Heracleon^  from  whose 
writings  Clemens  and  Origen  have  made  many  extracts ;  as  also  that  of 
the  Marcosians,  whose  leaders,  Marc  and  Caloharsus,  added  many  absurd 
fictions  to  those  of  Valentine  ;  though  it  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that 
many  errors  were  attributed  to  them  which  they  did  not  maintain.^  I 
omit  the  mention  of  some  other  sects  to  which  the  Yalendnian  heresy  is 
said  to  have  given  rise.  Whether  in  reality  they  all  sprang  from  this 
source  is  a  question  of  a  very  doubtful  kind,  espeoally  if  we  consider  the 
errors  into  which  the  ancients  have  fallen  in  tracing  out  the  origin  of  the 
various  sects  which  divided  the  church.* 

The  lets  eomider-      XYIII.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  take  any  particular  notice 
^^^'  of  the  more  obscure  and  less  considerable  of  the  Gnostic 

sects,  of  which  the  ancient  writers  scarcely  mention  any  thing  but  the 
name,  and  one  or  two  of  their  distingubhing  tenets.  Such  were  the 
Adamites,  who  are  said  to  have  professed  an  exact  imitation  of  the  primi- 
tive state  of  innocence;  the  Cainites^  who  treated  as  saints,  with  the 
utmost  marks  of  admiration  and  respect,  Cain,  Cora,  Dathan,  the  in- 
habitants of  Sodom,  and  even  ^  the  traitor  Judas.  Such  also  were  the 
Abelites,  who  entered  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  neglected  to  fulfil 
its  principal  end,  even  the  procreation  of  offspring ;  the  Sethites,  who 
honoured  Seth  in  a  particular  manner,  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  same 
person  with  Christ ;  the  Florinians,  who  had  Florinus  and  Blastus  for 
their  chiefs,'  and  several  others.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ancient 
doctors,  deceived  by  the  variety  of  names  that  distinguished  die  heretics, 
may  with  too  much  precipitation  have  divided  one  sect  into  many ;  nay, 
it  may  be  further  questioned  whether  they  have  at  all  times  represented 
accurately  the  nature  and  true  meaning  of  several  opinions  concerning 
which  they  have  written. 

OphiteB.  XIX.  The  Ophites,  or  Serpentinians,  a  ridiculous  sort 

of  heretics,  who  had  for  their  leader  a  man  called  Euphrates, 

•deserve  not  the  lowest  place  among  the  Egyptian  Gnostics,     This  sect, 

which  had  its  origin  among  the  Jews,  was  of  a  more  ancieut  date  than 

the  Christian  religion.     A  part  of  its  followers  embraced  the  gospel,  while 

the  other  retained  their  primitive  superstition,  and  from  hence  arose  the 

division  of  the  Ophites  into  Christian  and  Anti-Christian.     The  Christian 

Ophites  entertained  almost  the  same  fantastic  opinions  that  were  held  by 

the  other  Egyptian  Gnostics  concerning  the  ceons,  the  etenuil  matter,  the 

creation  of  the  world  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  the  rulers  of  the 

'  seven  planets  that  presided  over  the  world,  the  tyranny  of  Demiurge^  and 

also  concerning  Christ  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  in  order  to  destroy  the 

empire  of  this  usurper.     But  besides  these,  they  maintained  the  following 

particular  tenet,  from  whence  also  they  received  the  name  of  Ophites,  rts.. 


*  S3*  Marc  did  not  oertainJy  entertain  all 
the  opiniooa  that  are  attributed  to  him.  Those, 
however,  which  we  are  certain  that  he  adopted, 
are  saffidont  to  convince  ua  that  he  was  out 
of  his  senses.  He  maintained,  among  other 
crude  fancies,  that  the  plenitude  and  perfec* 
tion  of  tmth  resided  in  the  Greek  alphabet ; 
and  alleges  that  as  the  reason  why  Jesus 
Christ  was  called  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 

*  Concerning  these  sects,  the  reader  will 
find  something  fuller  in  Iren8eus,and  the  other 
ancient  writers ;  and  a  yet  more  learned  and 


satis&ctory  account,  in  Grabe^s  Spidlegium 
Patr.  et  Hseretioor.  sect.  2.  p.  69,  82.  There 
is  an  ample  account  of  the  Marcouans  in  Iie^ 
nsBus,  Contra  Hser.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  70. 

'  S^  Here  Dr.  Mosheim  has  fallen  into  a 
slight  inaccuracy  in  confounding  the  opinions 
of  these  two  heretics :  since  it  is  certain,  that 
Blattus  was  for  restoring  the  Jewish  leVgion, 
and  celebrated  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth 
day;  whereas  Florinus  was  a  Valentinian, 
and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  two  prin* 
-ciples,  with  other  Gnostic  errors. 
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**  That  the  serpent  by  which  our  first  parents  were  deceived  was  eithe^ 
Christ  himself,  or  Sophia,  concealed  under  the  form  of  that  animal ;"  alnd, 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  are  said  to  have  nourished  a  certain 
number  of  serpents,  which  they  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  to  which  they 
offered  a  sort  of  worship,  a  subordinate  kind  of  divine  honours.  It  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  those  who  made  a  distinction  between  the  supreme 
Being  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  who  looked  upon  every  thing  as 
divine  which  was  in  opposition  to  Demiurge^  to  fall  into  these  extravagant 
notions. 
MonsreiiiaDs  and      XX.  The  Bchisms  and  commotions  that   arose   in  the 

Patropauiani.     chuTch,  firom  a  mixtuTc  of  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  phi- 
losophy with  the  Christian  religion,  were  in  the  second  century  increased 
by  those  Grecian  philosophers  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ.     The 
Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
two  natures  united  in  our  blessed  Saviour,  were  by  no  means  reconcileable 
with  the  tenets  of  the  sages  and  doctors  of  Greece,  who  therefore  endea- 
voured to  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  comprehen- 
sible.    Praxeas,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  began  to  propagate  these  '. 
explications  at  Rome,  and  was  severely  persecuted  for  the  errors  they!' 
contained.     He  denied  any  real  distinction  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  \  \ 
Holy  Ghost,  and  maintained  that  the  Father,  sole  Creator  of  all  things,  \\ 
had  united  to  himself  the  human  nature  of  Christ.     Hence  his  followers  '^ 
were  called  Monarchians,  because  of  their  denying  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Deity ;  and  also  Patropassians,  because,  according  to  TertuUian's 
account,  they  believed  that  the  Father  was  so  intimately  united  with  the 
man  Christ,  his  Son,  that  he  suffered  with  him  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted 
life,  and  the  tonnents  of  an  ignominious  death.     However  ready  many 
may  have  been  to  embrace  this  erroneous  doctrine,  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  sect  formed  to  themselves  a  separate  place  of  worship,  or  removed 
themselves  from  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Christians.)' 
ThMdotw,   Arte-       XXI.  An  opinion  highly   resembling   that  now   roen- 

°^°*  tioned  was  about  the  same  time  professed  at  Rome  by 

Theodotus,  who,  though  a  tanner,  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and 
also  by  Artemas,  or  Artemon,  from  whom  the  sect  of  the  Artemonites 
derived  their  origin.  The  accounts  given  of  these  two  persons  by  the  an- 
cient writers  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but  are  also  extremely  ambiguous 
and  obscure.  Their  sentiments,  however,  as  far  as  they  can  be  collected 
from  the  best  records,  amount  to  this  : — **  Thai,  at  the  birth  of  the  man 
Christ,  a  certain  divine  energy,  or  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  (and  not 
the  person  of  the  Father,  as  Praxeas  imagined,)  united  itself  to  him." 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  which  of  the 
two  was  the  more  ancient,  Theodotus  or  Artemon  ;  as,  also,  whether  they 
both  taught  the  same  doctrine,  or  differed  in  their  opinions.  One  thing, 
indeed,  is  certain,  and  that  b,  that  the  disciples  of  both  applied  th&  dictates 
of  philosophy,  and  even  the  science  of  geometry,  to  the  explication  of  the 
Christian  doctrine. 

HenDomnet.  XXII.  A  like  attachment  to  the  dictates  of  a  presump- 

tuous philosophy  induced  Hermogenes,  a  painter  by  pro- 
fession, to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  thus  to  raise  new  troubles  in 
the  church.     Regarding  matter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  could  not 

y  Tertnlliani  Lib.  contn  Praxeam  ;  ag  also  Petri  Wctaelingi  Probabilia,  cap.  zxvi.  p.  223. 


The  illiterate  sects. 


Montanus. 
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persuade  himself  that  God  had  created  it  from  nothing  by  an  almighty  act 
of  Ills  will ;  and  therefore  he  maintained  that  the  world,  with  whatever  it 
contains,  as  also  the  souls  of  men  and  other  spirits,  were  formed  by  the 
Deity  from  an  uncreated  and  eternal  mass  of  corrupt  matter.  In  this 
doctrine  there  were  many  intricate  things,  and  it  manifestly  jarred  with 
the  opinions  commonly  received  among  Christians  relative  to  that  difficult 
and  almost  unsearchable  subject.  How  Hermogenes  explained  those 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  opposed  his  system,  neither  Tertullian, 
who  refuted  it,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  writers,  inform  us.* 

XXI II.  These  sects  which  we  have  now  been  passing  in 
review  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  philoso- 
phy. But  they  were  succeeded  by  one  in  which  ignorance  reigned,  and 
which  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  philosophy  and  letters.     It  was  formed  by 

Montanus,  an  obscure  man,  without  any  capacity  or 
strength  of  judgment,  and  who  lived  in  a  Phrygian  village 
called  Pepuza.  This  weak  man  was  foolish  and  extravagant  enough  to 
take  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  the  paraclete^  or  comforter,'  which  the 
divine  Saviour,  at  his  departure  from  the  earth,  promised  to  send  to  his 
disciples  to  lead  them  to  all  truth.  He  made  no  attempts  upon  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  only  declared  that  he  was  sent  with  a 
divine  commission  to  give  to  the  moral  precepts  delivered  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  the  finishing  touch  that  was  to  bring  them  to  pedection.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  made  in  their  precepts  many 
allowances  to  the  infirmities  of  those  among  whom  they  lived,  and  that 
this  condescending  indulgence  rendered  their  system  of  moral  laws  imper- 
fect and  incomplete.  He  therefore  added  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel  many 
austere  decisions ,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  multiplying  fasts ;  prohibited 
second  marriages  as  unlawful ;  maintained  that  the  church  should  refuse 
absolution  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  commission  of  enormous  sins  ; 
and  condemned  all  care  of  the  body,  especially  all  nicety  in  dress,  and  all 
female  ornaments.     The  excessive  austerity  of  this  ignorant  fanatic  did 


■  There  is  yet  extant  a  book  written  bj 
Tertullian  against  Hermogenes,  in  which  the 
opinions  of  the  latter  concerning  matter,  and 
the  origin  of  the  world,  are  warmly  opposed. 
We  have  lost  another  work  of  the  same  au- 
thor, in  which  he  refuted  the  notion  of  Her- 
mogenes concerning  the  souL 

*  Those  are  undoubtedly  mistaken,  who 
have  a&sertod  that  Montanus  gave  himself  out 
for  the  Holy  Ghost.  However  weak  he  may 
have  been  in  point  of  capacity,  he  was  not  fool 
enough  to  push  his  pretensions  so  far.  Neither 
have  they,  who  inform  us  that  Montanus  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  above  tlie  same 
spirit  or  paraclete  which  formerly  animated 
the  apostles,  interpreted  with  accuracy  the 
meaning  of  this  heretic.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  observe  here,  that  Montanus  made 
a  distinction  between  the  paraclete  promised 
by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit 
that  was  shed  upon  them  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  and  understood  by  the  former  a  divine 
teacher  pointed  out  by  Christ,  under  the  name 
of  paraclete,  or  comforter,  who  was  to  perfect 
the  gospel  by  the  addition  of  some  doctrines 
omitted  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  cait  a  full 


n- 

chM 


light  upon  others  which  wore  expressed  in  an 
obscure  and  imperfect  manner,  though  for 
wise  reasons,  which  subsisted  during  the 
ministry  of  Christ;  and,  indeed,  Montanus 
was  not  the  only  person  who  Hiade  this  die- 
tinction.  Other  Christian  doctors  were  of 
opinion  that  the  paraclete,  promised  by  Jeaus 
to  his  disciples,  was  a  divine  ambassador,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
was  shed  upon  the  apostles.  In  the  tliird 
century.  Manes  interpreted  the  promise 
Christ  in  this  manner.  He  pretended,  more- 
over, that  he  himself  was  the  paraclete,  and 
that  in  his  person  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
Every  one  knows  that  Mahomet  entertained 
the  same  notion,  and  applied  to  himself  the 
prediction  of  Christ  concerning  the  coming 
of  the  paraclete.  It  was,  therefore,  this  divine 
messenger  that  Montanus  pretended  to  be, 
and  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  This  will  ^»pear 
with  the  utmost  evidence,  to  those  who  read 
with  attention  the  account  given  of  this  mat- 
ter by  Tertullian,  who  was  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  disciples  of  Montanus,  and  the  most 
perfectly  acquainted  with  evciy  point  of  his 
doctrine. 
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not  stop  here ;  he  showed  the  same  aversion  to  the  noblest  employments 
of  the  mind  that  he  did  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life  ;  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  philosophy,  arts,  and  whatever  savoured  of  polite  litera- 
ture, should  be  meicilessly  banished  from  the  Christian  church.  He 
looked  upon  those  Christians  as  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  transgression 
who  saved  their  lives  by  flight  from  the  persecuting  sword,  or  who  ran- 
somed them  by  money  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel  and  mercenary  judges. 
I  might  mention  many  other  precepts  of  the  same  teacher  equal  to  these 
in  severity  and  rigour. 

Thc$ucc««of  XXIV.  It  was  impossible  to  suffer,  within  the  bounds 

Monunu*  and  of  the  church,  an  enthusiast,  who  save  himself  out  for  a 
u  oc  rme.  teacher  whose  precepts  were  superior  in  sanctity  to  those 
of  Christ  himself,  and  who  imposed  his  austere  discipline  upon  Chris- 
tians, as  enjoined  by  a  divine  authority,  and  dictated  by  the  oracle  of 
celestial  wisdom,  which  spoke  to  the  world  through  him.  Besides,  his 
dismal  predictions  concerning  the  disasters  that  were  to  happen  in  the 
empire,  and  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Roman  republic,  were 
every  way  proper  to  render  him  obnoxious  to  the  governing  powers,  and 
also  to  excite  their  resentment  against  the  church,  which  nourished  such 
an  inauspicious  prophet  in  its  bosom.  Montanus,  therefore,  first  by  a 
decree  of  certain  assemblies,  and  afterwards  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  whole  church,  was  solemnly  separated  from  the  body  of  the  faithful. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  very  severity  of  his  doctrines  gained  him 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  many,  who  were  far  from  being  of  the  lowest 
order.  The  most  eminent  among  these  were  Priscilla  and  Maximilla, 
ladies  more  remarkable  for  their  opulence  than  for  their  virtue,  and  who  fell 
with  a  high  degree  of  warmth  and  zeal  into  the  visions  of  their  fanatical 
chief,  prophesied  like  him,  and  imitated  the  pretended  paraclete  in  all  the 
variety  of  his  extravagance  and  folly.  Hence  it  became  an  easy  matter 
for  Montanus  to  erect  a  new  church,  which  was  also,  in  effect,  first 
established  at  Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phyrgia,  and  afterwards  spread  abroad 
through  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Europe.  The  most  eminent  and 
learned  of  all  the  followers  of  this  rigid  enthusiast  was  TertuUian,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  genius,  but  of  an  austere  and  melancholy  natural 
temper.  This  great  man,  by  adopting  the  sentiments  of  Montanus,  and 
ipaintaining  his  cause  with  fortitude,  and  even  vehemence,  in  a  multitude 
of  books  written  upon  that  occasion,  has  shown  to  the  world  a  mortifying 
spectacle  of  the  deviations  of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  even  in  those 
in  whom  it  seems  to  have  approached  the  nearest  to  perfection.** 

^  For  Ml  account  of  the   Montanists,  see  Wernsdorf,  published    at    Dantzic,  in    the 

Euseb.  Eoel.  History,  book  v.  ch.  xvi.,  and  year  175],  a  most  ingenious  exposition  uf 

in  general  all  the  writers  ancient  and  mo>  itrhatevcr  regards  the  sect  of  the  Montaniats, 

dem,  (especially   TcrtulHan)  who  have   pro-  under  the  fullowing  title :   Conimentatio  de 

feesedly    written    concerning    the    sects    of  Montauistis    Sseculi  sccundi,  vulg^  creditis 

the  early  igcs.     The  learned  Mr.  Thoophilus  Uiercticis. 
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t%e  €f)ith  Century* 

PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  1. 

WHICH    CONTAINS     THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    THAT    HAPPENED    TO 

THE   CHURCH   DURING   THIS   CENTURY, 

I.  That  the  Christians  buffered,  in  this  century,  calamities  and  injuries 
of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  dehate  ;  nor  was 
there,  indeed,  any  period  in  which  they  were  not  exposed  to  perpetual 
dangers.  For,  not  to  mention  the  iiiry  of  the  people,  set  in  motion  so 
often  by  the  craft  and  zeal  of  their  licentious  priests,  the  evil  came  fix>m  a 
higher  source ;  the  praetors  and  magistrates,  notwithstanding  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  emperors  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  had  it  in  £eir  power  to 
pursue  them  with  all  sorts  of  vexations,  as  often  as  avarice,  cruelty,  or 
superstition,  roused  up  the  infernal  spirit  of  persecution  in  their  breasts. 
The  rights  and  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
theChrisiSloa  l^g^^  o^  ^^^  Christians  were  multiplied,  in  this  century, 
iocreaaed.  much  more  than  many  are  apt  to  imagine.     In  the  army, 

at  court,  and  indeed  in  all  the  orders  of  the  nation,  there  was  a  consider- 
able number  of  Christians  who  lived  entirely  unmolested ;  and  what  is  still 
more,  the  profession  of  Christianity  was  no  obstacle  to  public  preferment 
under  most  of  the  emperors  that  reigned  in  this  century.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  Christians  had,  in  many  places,  houses  where  they  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  and  that  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
nivance of  the  emperors  and  magistrates.  And  though  it  maybe  more 
than  probable  that  this  liberty  was,  upon  many  occasions,  and  even  for  the 
most  part,  purchased  at  a  h^h  rate,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  some  of  the 
emperors  were  very  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Christians,  and  wei^ 
far  from  having  an  aversion  to  their  religion. 

Under  Tariooi  II.  Caracalla,  the  son  of  Severus,  was  proclaimed  em- 

emperora.  peror  in  the  year  211,  and  during  the   six  years  of  his 

government  he  neither  oppressed  the  Christians  himself,  nor  permitted  any 
others  to  treat  them  with  cruelty  or  injustice.  Heliogabulus  also,  though 
in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,*  and  perhaps  the  most 
odious  of  an  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness  or  aversion  to  the 
The  benignity  of  disciples  of  Jesus.  His  successor,  Alexander  Severus, 
va^the  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^  prince  distinguished  by  a  noble  assemblage  of 
chriatiana.  the  most  excellent  and  illustrious-  virtues,  did  not,  indeed, 
abrogate  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  the  Christians  ;  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  some  examples  of  martyrdom  under  his  admi- 
nistration. It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  he  showed  them,  in  many  ways, 
and  upon  every  occasion  that  was  offered  to  him,  the  most  undoubted 
mai^s  of  benignity  and  favour ;  nay,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 

^  Lampridiut,  Yita  Elagaboli,  c  iii.  p.  796. 
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pay  a  certain  sort  of  worship  to  the  divine  Author  of  our  religion.^  This 
his  favourable  inclination  towards  the  Christians,  was  probably  owing,  at 
first,  to  the  instructions  and  counsels  of  his  mother,  Julia  Mammsea,  for 
whom  he  had  a  high  degree  of  love  and  veneration.  Julia  had  very 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  Christian  religion  ; .  and,  being  once  at  An- 
tioch,  sent  for  the  flamous  Origen  fix»m  Alexandria,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  his  conversation  and  instructions.  Those  who 
assert  that  Julia,  and  her  son  Alexander,  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
are  by  no  means  furnished  with  unexceptionable  testimonies  to  confirm 
this  £Eict ;  though  we  may  affirm,  with  confidence,  that  this  virtuous  prince 
looked  upon  Christianity  as  meriting,  beyond  all  other  religions,  toleration 
and  favour  firom  the  state,  and  considered  its  Author  as  worthy  of  a  place 
among  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their  sublime  virtues,  and 
honoured  with  a  commission  firom  above.*' 
other  emperow  m*  Under  Gordian,  the  Christians  lived  in  tranquillity. 

*j«"^j«to  His  successors,  the  Philips,  father  and  son,  proved  so 
favourable,  and  even  friendly  to  them,  that  these  two  em- 
perors passed,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  for  Christians :  and  indeed  the 
arguments  alleged  to  prove  that  they  embraced,  though  in  a  secret  and 
clandestine  manner,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  seem  to  have  a  high  degree  of 
QnestioDooDoeni-    weight,  and  render  this  fact  extremely  probable.     But  as 

Irf^h^emjISw     ^ese  arguments  are  opposed  by  others  equally  specious, 

^'^^p'  that  famous  question  relating  to  the  religion  of  Plulip  the 

Arabian,  and  his  son,  must  be  left  undecided.**  Neither  side  offers  reasons 
so  victorious  and  unanswerable,  as  to  produce  a  full  and  complete  convic- 
tion ;  and  this  is  therefore  one  of  those  many  cases  where  a  suspension  of 
judgment  is  both  allowable  and  wise.  With  respect  to  Gallienus,  and 
some  other  emperors  of  this  century,  if  they  did  not  professedly  favour  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  yet  neither  did  they  oppress  its  followers  nor 
retard  its. advancement. 
The  Dumber  of  ^V.  This  clemency  and  benevolence,  which  the  followers 

chriii^iuin-  of  Jcsus  experienced  from  great  men,  and  especially  from 
those  of  imperial  dignity,  must  be  placed,  without  doubt, 
among  those  human  means  that  contributed  to  multiply  the  number  of 
Christians,  and  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  church.  Other  causes,  how- 
ever, both  divine  and  human,  must  be  added  here,  to  render  a  complete 
The  esiues  thereof  and  Satisfactory  account  of  this  matter.     Among  the  causes 

pwUydiTine—  which  belong  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  we  do  not  only 
reckon  the  intrinsic  force  of  celestial  truth,  and  the  piety  and  fortitude  of 
those  who  declared  it  to  the  world,  but  also  that  especial  and  interposing 


^  Lunprid.  De  Vita  Sereri,  cap.  xxix.  p. 
930.  Tide  Carol.  Henr.  Zeibichii,  Din.  de 
Chiisto  ab  Alezaodro  in  laiario  cultu,  quse 
eoctat  in  Mifoellan.  lipt .  nov.  torn.  iii.  p.  42. 

*  Vide  Frid.  Spanbemii,  DiM.  de  Lucii 
Britonnm  Regis,  Julis  Mammsa  et  Phi- 
lippwtim  oonvenionibot,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p. 
400.  Item.  PanL  Jablonski.  Diu.  de  Alox- 
aadro  Severo  sacris  Chriitianit  par  Gnotticot 
initiatio,  in  Miaoellan.  Lips.  Novii,  torn,  ir, 
p.  56. 

'  lO  The  aatbon  of  the  UnivcrBal  Histoiy 
have  determined  the  qaetUon  which  Dr. 
Moftheim  leaves  here  undecided ;  and  they 
think  it  maj  be  affirmed,  that   Philip  and 


his  son  embraced  the  gospel,  since  that  opi- 
nion  is  built  upon  such  respectable  authority 
as  that  of  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  Cedrenus, 
Ruffinus,  Syncellus,  Orosiua,  Jortandes,  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  the  learned  Cardinal 
Bonna,  Yincentius  Lirinensis,  Huetius,  and 
others.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  his  readers  for 
an  account  of  this  matter,  to  the  following 
writers:  Spanheim,  De  Christiauismo  Phi- 
lipp.  tom.  ii.  opp.  p.  400.  Entretiens  His- 
toriques  sur  le  Christianisme  de  TEmperciir 
Philippe,  par  P.  Do  L.  F.  Mamachii  Ori- 
ginos  et  Anliqu.  Christians,  tom.  ii«  p  252. 
Confer  Fabric.  Do  Luce  Evan.,  &c.  p.  252. 
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providence^  which,  by  dreams  and  visions,  presented  it  to  the  minds  of 
many,  who  were  either  inattentive  to  the  Chrutian  doctrine,  or  its  professed 
ei\emies,  touched  their  hearts  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  a  sense  of 
its  importance,  and  engaged  them,  without  delay,  to  profess  themselves  the 
disciples  of  Christ.*  To  this  may  also  be  added  the  healing  of  diseases, 
and  other  miracles,  which  many  Christians  were  yet  enabled  to  perform  by 
invoking  the  name  of  the  divine  Saviour.'  The  number  of  miracles  was, 
however,  much  less  in  this  than  in  the  preceding  century ;  nor  must  this 
alteration  be  attributed  only  to  the  divine  wisdom,  which  rendered  mira- 
culous interpositions  less  frequent  in  proportion  as  they  became  less  neces- 
sary, but  also  to  his  justice,  which  was  provoked  to  diminish  the  frequency 
of  gifts,  which  some  did  not  scruple  to  pervert  to  mercenary  purposes.* 

Partly  human.  ^'  ^^  ^®  ^""^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  human  means  that  contri- 

buted at  this  time  to  multiply  the  numbers  of  Christians, 
and  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  church,  we  shall  find  a  great  variety  of 
causes  uniting  their  influence,  and  contributing  jointly  to  this  happy  pur- 
pose. Among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  translations  of  the  sacred 
writings  into  various  languages,  the  zeal  and  labours  of  Origen  in  spread- 
ing abroad  copies  of  them  every  where,  and  the  different  works  that  were 
published  by  learned  and  pious  men  in  defence  of  the  gospel.  We  may 
add  also  to  this,  that  the  acts  of  beneficence  and  liberality  performed  by  the 
Christians,  even  towards  those  whose  religious  principles  they  abhorred, 
had  a  great  influence  in  attracting  the  esteem  and  removing  the  prejudices 
of  many,  who  were  thus  prepared  for  examining  with  candour  the  Christian 
doctrine,  and  consequently  for  receiving  its  divine  light.  The  worshippers 
of  the  Pagan  deities  must  have  been  destitute  of  every  generous  afiection, 
of  every  human  feeling,  if  the  view  of  that  boundless  charity  which  the 
Christians  exercised  towards  the  poor,  the  love  they  expressed  even  to 
their  enemies,  the  tender  care  they  took  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  huma- 
nity they  discovered  in  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  the  other  illustri- 
ous virtues  which  rendered  them  so  worthy  of  universal  esteem,  had  not 
touched  their  hearts,  dispelled  their  prepossessions,  and  rendered  them 
more  favourable  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  If,  among  the  causes  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  there  is  any  place  due  to  pious  firauds,  it  is 
certain  that  they  merit  a  very  small  part  of  the  honour  of  having  contri- 
buted to  this  glorious  purpose,  since  they  were  practised  by  few,  and  that 
very  seldom. 

Several  countriei  ^I.  That  the  limits  of  the  church  were  extended  in 
receive  the  light  this  century,  is  a  matter  beyond  all  controversy.  It  is 
eGoepe.  ^^^^  howcvcr,  equally  certain  in  what  manner,  by  what 
persons,  or  in  what  parts  of  the  world,  this  was  effected.  Origen,  invited 
from  Alexandria  by  an  Arabian  prince,  converted,  by  his  assiduous 
labours,  a  certain  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs  to  the  Christian  faith.*^  The 
Goths,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  inhabited  the  countries  of  Mysia 
and  Thrace,  and  who,  accustomed  to  rapine,  vexed  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces by  perpetual  incursions,  received  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  by 
the  means  of  certain  Christian  doctors  sent  thither  from  Asia.     The  holy 

*  See,  for  an  account  of  this  matter,  the  Euaob.  Hist.  Ecclee.  lib.  t.  cap.  vit.     Cypri- 

following  authors :  Origen,  lib.  i.  adv.  Cel-  anus,  Ep.  i.  ad  Donat.  p.  3,  and  the  notes  of 

sum,  p.  35;  HomiL   in  Lucae,  vii.  p.  216.  Balusius  upon  that  passage,  p.  376. 
t.  ii.  opp.  ed.  Basil ;  ns  also  Tcrtullian,  Do  f  S|)cnccr,  not.  in  Origen,  contra  Cclsum, 

Animo,  cap.  sciv,  p.  348,  edit.  Rigaltii,  and  p.  6,  7. 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  v.  p.  208.  •»  Eu&cbius,  Hist.  Ecclee.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xix. 

'Origen,  contr.  Celsum,  lib,  i.  p.  5.  7;  p.  221. 
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lives  of  these  venerable  teachers,  and  the  miraculous  powers  with  which 
they  were  endowed,  attracted  the  esteem,  even  of  a  people  educated  to 
nothing  but  plunder  and  devastation,  and  absolutely  uncivilized  by  letters 
or  science ;  and  their  authority  and  influence  grew  so  great,  and  produced, 
in  process  of  time,  such  remarkable  effects,  that  a  great  part  of  this  barba- 
rous people  became  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  put  off,  in  a  manner,  that 
ferocity  that  was  become  so  natural  to  them.* 

Among  others,  ^11.  The  Christian  assemblies,  founded  in  Gaul  by  the 

Gaul  and  Gcr-     Asiatic  doctors  in    the   preceding  century,  were   few   in 
™*°^*  number  and  of  very  little  extent ;  but  both  their  number 

and  their  extent  were  considerably  increased  from  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Decius.  Under  his  reign,  Dionysius,  Giatian,  Trophymus,  Paul, 
Satiuminus,  Martial,  Stremonius,  men  of  exemplary  piety,  passed  into 
this  province,  and  amidst  dangers  and  trials  of  various  kinds,  erected 
churches  at  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  and  several  other  places.  This  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gauls,  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  these  pious  teachers  spread,  in  a  short  time,  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  through  the  whole  country.^  We  must  also  place  in  this 
century  the  origin  of  several  German  churches,  such  as  those  of  Cologne, 
Treves,  Mentz,  and  others,  of  which  Eucharius,  Valerius,  Matemus,  and 
Clemens,  were  the  principal  founders.^  The  historians  of  Scotland  inform 
us,  that  the  light  of  Christianity  arose  upon  that  country  during  this 
century ;  but,  though  tliere  be  nothing  improbable  in  this  assertion,  yet 
it  is  not  built  upon  incontestible  authority.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING    THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 

CHURCH    IN    THIS   CENTURY. 

Tbe  penecQtton  I*  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Christian 
under  Sevenu.  church  Suffered  calamities  of  various  kinds  throughout  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  These  sufferings  increased  in  a  terrible 
manner,  in  consequence  of  a  law  made  in  the  year  203,  by  the  emperor 
Severus,  (who,  in  other  respects,  was  certainly  no  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tians,) by  which  every  subject  of  the  empire  was  prohibited  to  change 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors  for  that  of  the  Christians  or  Jews.*  This 
law  was,  in  its  effects,  most  prejudicial  to  the  Christians  ;  for,  though  it 
did  not  formally  condemn  them,  and  seemed  only  adapted  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  induced  rapacious  and  unjust 
magistrates  to  persecute,  even  unto  death,  the  poorer  sort  among  the 
Christians,  that  thus  the  richer  might  be  led,  through  fear  of  like  treat- 
ment, to  purchase  their  tranquillity  and  safety  at  an  expensive  rate. 
Hence  many  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  both  in  Egypt,  and  also  in  several 


^  SozomeDos,  HiBt  Ecdes.  lib.  il  cap.  vi. 
Paulas  Diaconu^  Uitt.  MiBcell.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xW.  Pbilosiorgiua,  Uitt.  Ecclea.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
T.  p.  470. 

i  See  tbe  Hiatory  of  the  Francs  bj  Gre- 
gory of  Toiirs,  book  I.  ch.  xviii.  p.  23. 
Thcodor.  Ruioait.  Acta.  MarUr  Sioccra,  p. 
109. 

^  See   Aug.   Calinct,   llibt.   dc    Lorraioe, 


torn.  i.  dissert,  i.  p>  7 ;  Jo.  Nicol.  ab.  Hod- 
tbcim,  Historise  Trerirensis,  torn.  i.  ubi  Dim. 
dc  sera  fundati  Episcopatus  Trcvireosis. 

*  See  Usher  and  Slilliogflcet,  Antiquit  ct 
Origin.  Ecclcsiar.  Brit.  See  also  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  I>e  Rcgali  Scotorum  prosapia, 
cap.  Tiii.  p.  119. 

■  £uBcbius,  Kcclcs.  Uistor.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
Spai'lianus  in  Severe,  cap.  xvi.  xvii.  p.  617. 
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parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  were  put  to  deatih  in  consequence  of  this  law. 
Among  these,  Leouidas,  the  father  of  Origen,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas, 
(those  two  famous  African  ladies,  whose  acts^  are  come  down  to  our 
times,)  Potameina  Marcella,  and  other  martyrs  of  hoth  sexes,  acquired  an 
illustrious  name  hy  the  magnanimity  and  tranquillity  with  which  they 
endured  the  most  cruel  sufferings. 
That  under  II*  From  the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  Maximin, 

Maximin.  ^^  condition  of  the  Christians  was,  in  some  places,  pros- 

perous, and,  in  all,  supportable.  But  with  Maximin  the  face  of  affidrs 
changed.  This  unworthy  emperor,  having  animated  the  Roman  soldiers 
to  assassinate  Alexander  SeTerus,  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  that  excellent  prince  had  favoured  and  protected  in  a 
distinguished  manner  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  ordered  the  bishops, 
whom  he  knew  that  Alexander  had  always  treated  as  his  intimate  friends, 
to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.«  During  his  reign,  the  Christians  suf- 
fered in  the  most  barbarous  manner  ;  for,  though  the  edict  of  this  tyrant 
extended  only  to  the  bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Christian  church,  yet 
its  shocking  effects  reached  much  farther ;  as  it  animated  the  heathen 
priests,  the  magistrates,  and  the  multitude,  against  Christians  of  every 
rank  and  order.** 
Many  chrittianB,        HI*  1*l^s  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  calm,  in  which  the 

iu  conieqaence    Christians  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquDlity  for  many  years. 

of  the  cruelty  of  rpi  '  r  t\     '       rS     •        ^      *i-      •  •  i   -.i. 

Decius,  become  The  acccssiou  of  Dccius  Trajan  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
ddSctton.*  ^"^  ^^®  y®*'  2^^»  raised  a  new  tempest,  in  which  the  fury  of 
persecution  fell  in  a  dreadful  manner  upon  the  church  of 
Christ.  For  this  emperor,  either  from  an  ill-grounded  fear  of  the  Chris- 
tians, or  from  a  violent  zeal  for  the  superstition  of  his  ancestors,  published 
most  terrible  and  cruel  edicts ;  by  which  the  praetors  were  ordered,  upon 
pain  of  death,  either  to  extirpate  the  whole  body  of  Christians  without 
exception,  or  to  force  them,  by  torments  of  various  kinds,  to  return 
to  the  Pagan  worship.  Hence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  multi- 
tudes of  Christians  were,  during  the  space  of  two  years,  put  to  death  by 
the  most  horrid  punishments*  which  an  ingenious  .barbarity  could  invent. 
The  most  unhappy  circumstance  of  all  these  cruelties  was,  their  fatal  in- 
fluence upon  the  faith  and  constancy  of  many  of  the  sufferers ;  for  as  this 
persecution  was  much  more  terrible  than  all  those  that  preceded  it,  so  a 
great  number  of  Christians,  dismayed,  not  at  the  approach  of  death,  but 
at  the  aspect  of  those  dreadful  and  lingering  torments,  which  a  barbarous 
magistracy  had  prepared  to  combat  their  constancy,  fell  from  the  profes- 
sion of  their  faith,  and  secured  themselves  from  punishment,  either  by 
offering  sacrifices,  or  by  burning  incense,  before  the  images  of  the  gods,  or 
by  purchasing  certificates  from  the  Pagan  priests.  Hence  arose  the  op-> 
probrious  name  of  Sacr\ficaiiy  given  to  those  who  sacrificed  ;  Thnrificati^ 
to  those  who  burned  incense ;  and  LibeUatici,  to  those  who  produced 
certificates.' 


^  Theod.  Ruinart.  Acta  Martyr,  p.  dO. 

<  Euieb.  Uiat  Ecclet.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxwiu. 
p.  225.  Oroeiua,  Hiat  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiz.  p. 
509. 

*  Origen.  torn,  zxviii.  in  Matth.  opp.  torn, 
i.  p.  137.  See  alto  Firmiliantti,  in  Gypriani 
Epistolis,  p.  140. 

*  Ettscb.  Hilt  Ecclos.  lib.  vi.  cap.  zxzix. 
p.  234,  cap.  xli.  p.  238.  GrcgoriuB  Njrs*.  in 
vita    Tbaumatui^i,  torn.   lii.   opp.   p.    568. 


CypriaouB,  De  I^pni,  p.  182. 

'  tt:^  Thcte  certificates  were  not  all  equally 
criminal,  nor  suppoted  all  a  degree  of  apoatacy 
equally  enormoui.  It  is  tberefore  neceeaary 
to  advertise  the  reader  of  the  following  dis- 
tinctions, omitted  by  Dr.  Mosbeim:  These 
certificates  were  sometimes  no  more  than  a 
permission  to  abstain  from  sacrificing,  obtained 
by  a  fee  given  to  the  judges,  and  were  not 
looked   upon  as  an  act  of  apostasy,  unless 
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IV.    This  defection  of  such   a   prodigious  numher  of 


Ubelli  Pads. 


Warai  oontects 

SS^SSSion^of    Christians  under  Decius,  was  the  occasion  of  great  com- 
christiaiu.         motions  in  the  church,  and  produced  dehates  of  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  nature.     For  the  lapsed,  or  those  that  had  fallen 
from  their  Christian  profession,  were  desirous  to  be  restored  to  church- 
communion,  without  submitting  to  that  painful  course  of  penitential  dis- 
cipline, which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  indispensably  required.     The  bishops 
were  divided  upon  tiiis  matter  :  some  were  for  showing  the  desired  indul- 
gence, while  others  opposed  it  with  all  their  might'      In  Egypt  and 
Africa,  many,  in  order  to  obtain  more  speedily  the  pardon  of  their  apos- 
tasy, interested  the  martyrs  in  their  behalf,  and  received 
from  them  letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace,  i.  e.  a  formal 
act,  by  which  they  (the  martyrs)  declared  in  their  last  moments,  that 
they  looked  upon  them  as  worthy  of  their  communion,  and  desired,  of 
consequence,  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  place  among  the  bre- 
thren.    Some  bishops  and  presbyters  re-admitted  into  the  church,  with 
too  much  facility,  apostates  and  transgressors,  who  produced  such  testimo- 
nies as  these.     But  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man  of  severe  wisdom, 
and  great  dignity  of  character,  acted  in  quite  another  way.     Though  he 
had  no  intention  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  venerable  martyrs, 
yet  he  opposed  with  vigour  this  unreasonable  lenity,  and  set  limits  to  the 
efficacy  of  these  letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace.     Hence  arose  a  keen 
dispute  between  him  and  the  martyrs,  confessors,  presbyters,  and  lapsed, 
seconded  by  the  people ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  formidable  multi- 
tude of  adversaries,  the  venerable  bishop  came  off  victorious.^ 
The  penecutions         V*  Oallus,  the  successor  of  Decius,  and  Volusianus,  son 
oDder  GsUtts  ft    of  the  former,  re-animated  the  flame  of  persecution,  which 
was  beginning  to  bum  with  less  fury.*     And,  besides  the 
sufferings  which  the  Christians  had  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  their 
cruel  edicts,  they  were  also  involved  in  the  public  calamities  that  prevailed 
at  this  time,  and  suffered  grievously  from  a  terrible  pestilence,  which 
spread  desolation  through  many  provinces  of  the  empire^  This  pestilence 
fljso  was  an  occasion  which  the  Pagan  priests  used  with  dexterity  to  renew 
the  rage  of  persecution  against  them,  by  persuading  the  people  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  lenity  used  towards  the  Christians,  that  the  gods  sent 
down  their  judgments  upon  the  nations.   In  the  year  254,  Valerian  being 
declared  emperor,  made  the  Airy  of  persecution  cease,  and  restored  the 
church  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

VI.  The  clemency  and  benevolence  which  Valerian 
showed  to  the  Christians,  continued  until  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign.  Then  the  scene  began  to  change,  and  the  change  indeed  was 
sudden.     Macrianus«  a  superstitious  and  cruel  bigot  to  paganism,  had 


Under  ValeiUui. 


the  Cbristiuis  who  denuunded  them  had  de- 
clared to  the  judges  that  they  had  cooformed 
themiolvei  to  the  emperor^s  edicta.  Bot,  at 
other  times,  thej  contained  a  profession  of 
paganism,  and  were  either  offered  volnntarily 
by  the  apostate,  or  were  subscribed  by  him, 
when  they  were  presented  to  him  by  the  per> 
secoting  magistrate.  Many  used  certificates, 
as  letten  of  security,  obtained  from  the  priests 
ae  a  high  rate,  and  which  dispensed  them 
firom  either  professing  or  denying  their  seuti* 
ments.  See  Spanheim.  Historia  Christiana, 
p.  732,  733.      See  also  Pnid.   Mannus  in 


▼ita  Cypriani,  operibus  ejus  pnemina,  sect.  6, 
p.  54. 

V  Eusebius,  Hist  Ecdes.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xliv. 
Cypr.  EpistolsB,  in  many  places. 

^  The  whole  history  of  this  controversy 
may  be  gathered  from  the  epistles  of  Cyprian. 
See  also  Gabr.  Albaspinssus,  Obsenrat.  Ecclos. 
lib.  i.  observ.  zz.  p.  94.  Dallieus  De  poenis 
et  satisfactionibus  humanis,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xvi. 
p.  706. 

'  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  Tii.  eap.  i.  p- 
250.     Cyprian.  Epist.  Ivii.  Iviii. 

i  Vid.  Cypriani  Lib.  ad  Dcmetrianum. 
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gained  an  entire  ascendant  over  Valerian,  and  was  his  chief  counsellor  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  administration  of  the  government*  By  the 
persuasion  of  this  imperious  minister,  the  Christians  were  prohibited  to 
assemble  themselves  together,  and  their  bishops  and  doctors  were  sent 
into  banishment.  This  edict  was  puUished  in  the  year  257,  and  was 
followed  the  year  after  by  one  still  more  severe ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  considerable  number  of  Christians,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  were  put  to  death,  and  that  by  such  cruel  methods  of  execution, 
as  were  much  more  terrible  than  death  itself.  Of  those  that  suffered  in 
this  persecution,  the  most  eminent  were  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage; 
Sixtus,  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  Lauren  tins,  a  Roman  deacon,  who  was  bar- 
barously consumed  by  a  slow  and  lingering  fire.  An  unexpected  event 
suspended,  for  a  while,  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  Valerian  was 
made  prisoner  in  the  war  against  the  Persians ;  and  his  son  Gallienus,  in 
the  year  260,  restored  peace  to  the  church.^ 

Thesuteof  the  VII.  The  condition  of  the  Christians  was  rather  sup- 
oldHenu^^ciau-  P^^^^^®  ^^^^  ^*Ppy»  undcr  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  which 
dius,  and  Aure-  lasted  eight  years ;  as  also  under  the  short  administration 
^^^°'  of   his  successor  Claudius.      Nor  did   they  suffer  much 

during  the  first  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  who  was  raised  to  the 
empire  in  the  year  270.  But  the  fifth  year  of  this  emperor's  administra- 
tion would  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  had  not  his  violent  death  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  cruel  purposes.  For  while,  set  on  by  the  unjust 
suggestions  of  his  own  superstition,  or  by  the  barbarous  counsels  of  a 
bigoted  priesthood,  he  was  preparing  a  formidable  attack  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  murdered,  in  the 
year  275,  before  his  edicts  were  published  throughout  the  empire.  >  Few, 
therefore,  suffered  martyrdom  under  his  reign,  and  indeed,  during  the 
remainder  of  this  century,  the  Christians  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure 
of  ease  and  tranquillity.  They  were,  at  least,  free  from  any  violent  at- 
tacks of  oppression  and  injustice,  except  in  a  small  number  of  cases, 
where  the  avarice  and  superstition  of  the  Roman  magistrates  interrupted 
their  tranquillity." 

The  atterapti  of  VIII.  While  the  Romau  emperors  and  proconsuls  em- 

againli^cSii*"  ployed    against    the  Christians  the  terror  of  unrighteous 
tianity.  edicts,  and  the  edge  of  the  destroying  sword,  the  Platonic 

philosophers,  who  have  been  described  above,  exhausted  against  Christianity 
all  the  force  of  their  learning  and  eloquence,  and  all  the  resources  of  their 
art  and  dexterity,  in  rhetorical  declamations,  subtile  writings,  and  ingeni- 
ous stratagems. — These  artful  adversaries  were  so  much  the  more  danger- 
ous and  formidable,  as  they  had  adopted  several  of  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  of  the  gospel,  and  with  a  specious  air  of  moderation  and  im- 
partiality, were  attempting,  after  the  example  of  their  master  Ammonius, 
to  reconcile  Paganism  with  Christianity,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  coalition  of 
the  ancient  and  the  new  religion.  These  philosophers  had  at  their  head,  in 
this  century.  Porphyry,  a  Syrian,  or,  as  some  allege,  a  Tyrian,  by  birth, 
who  wrote  against  the  Christians  a  long  and  laborious  work,  which  was 

^  EuBcb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  x.  xi.  "*  Among  Uiese  Tezationt  maj  be  reckoned 
p.  255.  Acta  Cypriani,  as  they  are  to  be  tbe  cnieltj  of  Galerius  Maximiao,  who,  to- 
found  in  tbe  Acta  Martynim  Ruinarti,  p.  ward*  the  conclusion  of  thia  oentury,  pene* 
216.  Cypriani  Epist.  Ixzvii.  p.  158.  edit.  cuted  the  miniaten  of  hit  court,  and  the  tol- 
Baliiz.  Ixzxii.  p.  165.  dicnof  his  army,  who  had  profetaed  Cbriali- 

>  Euaebius,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  rii.  cap.  xxx.  auity.    See  Euaebiut,  HiaU  Ecclea.  lib.  TiiL 

LactantiuB,  De  Mortibut  Perscquutor,  cap.vi.  cap.  i.  p.  292.  I  v.  p.  295.  317. 
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destroyed  afterwards  by  an  imperial  edict.^  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a 
writer  of  great  dexterity,  genius,  and  erudition,  as  those  of  his  works 
that  yet  remain  sufficiently  testify.  But  those  very  works,  and  the  history 
of  his  life,  show  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  a  much  more  virulent 
than  a  formidable  enemy  to  the .  Christians.  For  by  them  it  appears, 
that  he  was  much  more  attentive  to  the  suggestions,  of  a  superstitious 
spirit,  and  the  visions  of  a  lively  fancy,  than  to  the  sober  dictates  of  right 
reason  and  sound  judgment.  And  it  may  be  more  especially  observed 
of  the  fragments  that  yet  remain  of  his  work  against  the  Christians, 
that  they  are  equally  destitute  of  judgment  and  equity,  and  are  utterly 
unworthy  of  a  wise  and  a  good  man.° 

compariMms  IX.  Many  were  the  deceitful  and  perfidious  stratagems 

th^^UM^^n  ^y  which  this  sect  endeavoured  to  obscure  the  lustre,  and 
and  cauiat.  to  diminish  the  authority,  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  But 
none  of  these  were  more  dangerous  than  the  seducing  artifice  with  which 
they  formed  a  comparison  between  the  life,  actions,  and  miracles,  of  Christ, 
and  the  history  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ; — ^and  placed  the  contending 
parties  in  such  fallacious  points  of  view,  as  to  make  the  pretended 
sages  of  antiquity  appear  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  divine  Saviour.  With 
this  view,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Pythagoras,  of  whom  Porphyry  wrote 
the  life,  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  whose  miracles 
and  peregrinations  were  highly  celebrated  by  the  vulgar,  were  brought 
upon  the  scene,  and  exhibited  as  divine  teachers,  and  rivals  of  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Philostratus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of 
tins  age,  composed  a  pompous  history  of  the  life  of  Apollonius,  who  was 
little  else  than  a  cunning  knave,  and  did  nothing  but  ape  the  austerity  and 
sanctity  of  Pythagoras.  This  history  appears  manifestly  designed  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  the  philosopher  of  Tyana ;  but  the 
impudent  fictions,  and  the  ridiculous  fables,  with  which  this  work  is  filled, 
must,  one  would  think,  have  rendered  it  incapable  of  deceiving  any  who 
were  possessed  of  a  sound  mind ;  any,  but  such  as,  through  the  corruption 
of  vicious  prejudices,  were  willing  to  be  deceived.? 

The  pernidoui  ^*  ^^^  ^^  there  are  no  opinions,  however  absurd,  and 

conaequences  of  no  storics,  however  idle  and  improbable,  that  a  weak  and 

thjs  comparuon.    •  -I'li  •  «  f 

Ignorant  multitude,  who  are  more  attentive  to  the  pomp  of 
words,  than  to  the  truth  of  things,  will  not  easily  swallow  ;  so  it  happened, 
that  many  were  ensnared  by  the  absurd  attempts  of  these  insidious 
philosophers.  Some  were  induced  by  these  perfidious  stratagems  to  abandon 
the  Christian  religion,  which  they  had  embraced.  Others,  when  they 
heard  that  true  Christianity  (as  it  was  taught  by  Jesus,  and  not  as  it  was 
afterwards  corrupted  by  his  disciples)  differed  almost  in  nothing  from  the 


"  See  Holsteniua,  De  yita  Porphyr.  cap. 
xi.  Fabric.  Lux  Evang.  p.  154.  Budaua, 
Iiagogc  in  Tbeologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1009. 

•  O*  Thi§  work  of  Poq)byry  against  the 
Clkrittiana  was  burned  by  an  edict  of  Conetan- 
tine  tbe  Great.  It  was  divided  into  fifleen 
boolcB,  as  we  find  in  Eusebius,  and  contained 
tbe  blackest  cmlumnies  against  the  Christians. 
The  first  book  treated  of  the  contradictions 
which  be  pretended  to  have  iound  in  the 
sacred  writings.  The  greatest  part  of  tbe 
twelfth  is  employed  in  fixing  tbe  time  when 
tbe  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written.  For 
Porphyry  himself  found  these  prophecies  so 


clearly  and  evidently  fulfilled,  that,  to  avoid 
the  force  of  the  argument,  dcducible  from 
thence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  be  was  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  this  absurd  supposition, 
that  these  prophecies  bad  been  published  under 
the  name  of  Daniel,  by  one  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Antiocbus,  and  wrote  after  tbe  arrival 
of  the  events  foretold.  Methodius,  Euscbins, 
and  Appollinaris,  wrote  ogninst Porphyry.  But 
these  refutations  have  been  long  since  lost. 

P  See  Olcnrius*  preface  to  the  life  of  Apol- 
lonius, by  Philostratus;  as  also  Mosheiin^s 
notes  to  bis  Latin  translation  of  CudworUrs 
Intellectual  System,  p.  304. 309.  311.  834. 
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Pagan  religion,  properly  explained  and  restored  to  its  primitive  purity, 
determined  to  remain  in  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  the  worship 
of  their  gods.  A  third  sort  were  led,  by  these  comparisons  between 
Christ  and  the  ancient  philosophers,  to  form  to  themselves  a  motley 
system  of  religion  composed  of  the  tenets  of  both  parties,  whom  they 
treated  with  the  same  veneration  and  respect. — Such  was,  particularly,  the 
method  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  paid  indiscriminately  divine  honours 
to  Christ  and  to  Orpheus,  to  ApoUonius,  and  the  other  philosophers  and 
heroes  whose  names  were  famous  in  ancient  times. 

The  attempu  of  ^^'  "^^^  credit  flnd  power  of  the  Jews  were  now  too 

the  Jews  agminit  much  diminished  to  render  them  as  capable  of  injuring  the 
Christians,  by  their  influence  upon  the  magistrates,  as  they 
had  formerly  been.  This  did  not,  however,  discourage  their  malicious 
efforts,  as  the  books  which  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  have  written  against  them 
abundantly  show,  with  several  other  writings  of  the  Christian  doctors,  who 
complained  of  the  malignity  of  the  Jews,  and  of  their  perfidious  strata- 
gems.**  During  the  persecution  under  Severus,  a  certain  person  called 
Domninus,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  deserted  to  the  Jews,  doubt- 
less to  avoid  the  punishments  that  were  decreed  against  the  Christians  ; 
and  it  was  to  recall  this  apostate  to  his  duty  and  his  profession,  that 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  a  particular  treatise  against  the  Jews.' 
We  may,  however,  conclude  from  this  instance,  that  when  the  Christians 
were  persecuted,  the  Jews  were  treated  with  less  severity  and  contempt, 
on  account  of  their  enmity  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  &om  the 
same  fact  we  may  also  leam,  that  though  they  were  in  a  state  of  great 
subjection  and  debasement,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  deprived  of  all  power 
of  oppressing  the  Christians. 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING    THE    STATS    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

The  decay  of  iMin-       I«  The  arts  and  sciences,  which,  in  the  preceding  century, 
^^'  were  in  a  declining  state,  seemed,  in  this,  ready  to  expire, 

and  had  now  lost  all  their  vigour,  and  all  their  lustre.  The  celebrated 
rhetorician,  Longinus,  and  the  eminent  historian,  Dion  Cassius,  with 
a  few  others,  were  the  last  among  the  Greeks  who  stood  in  the  breach 
against  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  times.  Men  of 
learning  and  genius  were  less  numerous  still  in  the  western  provinces  of 
the  empire,  though  there  were,  in  several  places,  flourishing  schools 
erected  for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and  the  culture  of  taste  and 
genius.  Different  reasons  contributed  to  this  decay  of  learning.  Few  of 
the  emperors  patronized  the  sciences,  or  encouraged,  by  the  prospect  of 
their  favour  and  protection,   that  emulation,  which  is  the   soul  of  the 

4  Hippoljtus,  Serm.  in  Sniaii.  et  Dmiel,  '  Euaebius,  Hist.  Ecclei.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xii. 

torn.  i.  opp,  p.  274.  276.  p.  213. 
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republic  of  letters.  Besides,  tlie  civil  wars  that  almost  always  distracted 
the  empire  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  and 
the  perpetual  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations  interrupted  that  leisure 
and  tranquillity  which  are  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  extinguished,  among  a  people  accustomed  to  nothing 
almost  but  the  din  of  arms,  all  desire  of  literary  acquisitions.* 
The  atate  of  phiio-  II.  If  We  tum  our  cycs  towiurds  the  state  of  philosophy, 
pSiy^ti^^Pblh  ^®  prospect  will  appear  somewhat  less  desolate  and  com- 
tonic).  fortless.     There   was,  as  yet,  in   several  of  the   Grecian 

sects,  men  of  considerable  knowledge  and  reputation,  of  whom  Longinus 
has  mentioned  the  greatest  part.^  But  all  these  sects  were  gradually 
eclipsed  by  the  school  of  Ammonius,  whose  origin  and  doctrines  have 
been  considered  above.  This  victorious  sect,  which  was  formed  in  Egypt, 
issued  forth  from  thence  with  such  a  rapid  progress,  that,  in  a  short  time, 
it  extended  itself  almost  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  drew  into 
its  vortex  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  applied  themselves,  through  in- 
clination, to  the  study  of  philosophy.     This  amazing  progress  was  due  to 

Plotinus,  the  most  eminent  disciple  of  Ammonius,  a  man 
of  a  most  subtile  invention,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
genius  capable  of  the  most  profound  researches,  and  equal  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects.  This  penetrating  and 
sublime  philosopher  taught  publicly,  first  in  Persia,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome,  and  in  Campania  ;  in  all  which  places  the  youth  flocked  in  crowds 
to  receive  his  instruction.  He  comprehended  the  precepts  of  his  philo- 
sophy in  several  books,  the  most  of  which  are  yet  extant.'^ 
Hit  doctrine  tmi-  ^^^-  "^^^  number  of  disciples  that  were  formed  in  the 
▼enaUy  prop*-  school  of  Plotinus,  is  almost  beyond  credibility.  The 
^    '  most  famous  of  them  was  Porphyry ,<*  who  spread  abroad 

through  Sicily,  and  many  other  countries,  the  doctrine  of  his  master, 
revised  with  great  accuracy,  adorned  with  the  graces  of  a  flowing  and 
elegant  styl^  and  enriched  with  new  inventions  and  curious  improve- 
ments.* From  the  time  of  Ammonius,  until  the  sixth  century,  this  was 
almost  the  only  system  of  philosophy  that  was  publicly  taught  at  Alexan- 
dria. A  certain  philosopher,  whose  name  was  Plutarch,  having  learned  it 
there,  brought  it  into  Greece,  and  renewed,  at  Athens,  the  celebrated 
academy,  from  whence  issued  a  set  of  illustrious  philosophers,  whom  w^ 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the  progress  of  this  work.' 
Diflbrent  seeta  of  IV.  We  have  unfoldcd  above,  the  nature  and  doctrines 
thia  phiioMphy.  ^f  ^j^jg  piuiosophy,    as  fiEUT  as  was  compatible  with  the 

brevity  of  our  present  design.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add  here,  that  its 
votaries  were  not  all  of  the  same  sentiments,  but  thought  very  diflerently 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  This  diflerence  of  opinion  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  that  fundamental  law,  which  the  whole  sect  was  obliged  to 
keep  constantly  in  view,  viz.  **  That  truth  was  to  be  pursued  with  the 


*  See  the  Litenry  History  of  Fnmce,  by 
the  BeDedictioe  Monka,  toI.  i.  port.  II.  p.  317. 

^  In  his  life  of  Plotinus,  epitomized  by 
Porphyry,  chap.  xx.  p.  128,  edit.  Fabricii. 

*  See  Porphyrii  yita  Plotini,  of  which  Fa- 
bricini  has  given  an  edition  in  Ihs  Bibliothcca 
Gnca,  torn.  iv.  p.  91.  Bayle^s  Diction, 
torn,  iii,  at  the  article  Plotinus ;  us  also 
Brucker's  Uistoria  CriUca  Philosophise. 

•*  tT*  Porphyry  was   first   the  disciple  of 

VOL.    I. 


Longinns,  author  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime.  But  having  passed 
from  Greece  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  Plo- 
tinus, he  was  so  charmed  with  the  genius  and 
penetration  of  this  philosopher,  that  he  attach- 
^  ed  himself  entirely  to  him.  See  Plotin.  vit. 
p.  3  ;  Eunap.  cap.  ii.  p.  1 7. 

*  Holstenius  vit.  Porpbyri,  republished  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Grseca  of  Fabricins. 

'  Mariui  vita  Procli,  cap.  ja.  xii.  p.  25. 
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utmost  liberty,  and  to  be  collected  from  all  the  different  systems  in  which 
it  lay  dispersed."  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Athenians  rejected  cer- 
tain opinions  that  were  entertained  by  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria. 
None,  however,  who  were  ambitious  to  be  ranked  among  these  new  Pla- 
tonists,  called  in  question  the  main  doctrines  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  their  singular  system ;  those,  for  example,  which  regarded  the 
"  existence  of  one  God,  the  fountain  of  all  things ;  the  eternity  of  the 
world  ;  the  dependence  of  matter  upon  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  nature  of 
souls ;  the  plurality  of  gods ;  the  method  of  interpreting  the  popular 
superstitions,"  &c. 

The  ■tate  of  learn-       ^'  '^®  famous  question  Concerning  the  excellence  and 
ing  among  the    utility   of  human  learning  was  now    debated   with   great 
ans.  warmth  among  the  Christians  ;  and  the  contending  parties 

in  this  controversy  seemed  hitherto  of  equal  force  in  point  of  numbers,  or 
nearly  so.  Many  recommended  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  ;  while  others  maintained  that 
these  were  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the 
progress  of  true  piety.  The  cause  of  letters  and  phflosophy  triumphed, 
however,  by  degrees  ;  and  those  who  wished  well  to  them  gained  ground 
more  and  more,  till  at  length  the  superiority  was  manifestly  decided  in 
their  favour.  This  victory  was  principally  due  to  the  influence  and  autho* 
rity  of  Origen,  who,  having  been  early  instructed  in  the  new  kind  of  Pla- 
tonism  already  mentioned,  blended  it  unhappily  with  the  purer  and  more 
sublime  tenets  of  a  celestial  doctrine,  and  recommended  it  in  the  wannest 
manner  to  the  youth  who  attended  his  public  lessons.  The  fame  of  this 
philosopher  increased  daily  among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
his  rising  credit,  his  method  of  proposing  and  explaining  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  gained  authority,  till  it  became  almost  imiversal.  Besides, 
some  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus  having  embraced  Christianity  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  such  of  the  opinions  of  their  master 
as  they  thought  of  superior  excellence  and  merit,'  this  must  also  have  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  sciences. 
These  Christian  philosophers,  preserving  still  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  doc- 
trines of  their  heathen  chief,  would  naturally  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  spreading  them  abroad,  and  instilling  them  into  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  unwary. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CONCERNING    THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS   OF    THE   CHURCH,    AND 
ITS    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

Of  the  form  of  I.  Thb  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  had  been 

church  govern-  adopted  by  Christians  in  general  had  now  acquired  greater 
degrees  of  stability  and  force,  both  in  particular  churches 
and  in  the  universal  society  of  Christians  collectively  considered.  It  ap- 
pears incontestable,  from  the  most  authentic  records,  and  the  best  histories 
of  this  century,  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  there  was  at  the  head  of  each 
church  a  person  to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  bishop,  who  ruled  this 
sacred  community  with  a  certain  sort  of  authority,  in  concert,  however, 
with  the  body  of  presbyters,  and  consulting,  in  matters  of  moment,  the 

r  Angnstinus,  Epistola  lyi.  ad  Diotcor.  p.  260,  torn.  ii.  opp. 
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Opinions  and  the  voices  of  the  whole  assembly ••  It  is  also  equally  evident 
that,  in  every  province,  one  bishop  was  invested  with  a  certain  superiority 
over  the  rest,  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.  This  was  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  association  of  churches  that  had  been  introduced  in 
the  preceding  century  ;  and  contributed,  moreover,  to  facilitate  the  holding 
of  general  councils,  and  to  givQ  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  consistence 
to  their  proceedings.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  carefully  observed, 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  primitive  bishops  were  not  every 
where  accurately  fixed,  nor  determined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
encroachments  and  disputes  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  chief  authority 
in  the  province  was  always  conferred  upon  that  bishop  who  presided  over 
the  church  established  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  as  a 
matter  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
andria, considered  as  rulers  of  primitive  and  apostolic  churches,  had  a  kind 
of  pre-eminence  over  all  others,  and  were  not  only  consulted  frequently  in 
affairs  of  a  difficult  and  momentous  nature,  but  were  also  distinguished  by 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges. 

The  power  and  1 1*  With  rcspect  particularly  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he 

dignity  of  the      \^  supposed  bv  Cyprian  to  have  had,  at  this  time,  a  certain 

bishop  of  Rome  '^*^.  "'•     ^.u       i.        v     k  j  i.        *       i      i 

inthto  eeaturji   pre-emmcnce  m  the  church  ;^  nor  does  he  stand  alone  m 
^^'^ '  Uiis  opinion.     But  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  even 

those  who,  with  Cyprian,  attributed  this  pre-eminence  to  the  Roman  pre* 
late  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost  warmth,  upon  the  equality, 
in  point  of  dignity  and  authority,  that  subsisted  among  all  the  members 
of  the  episcopal  order.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  an  equality 
among  all  Christian  bishops,  they  rejected  with  contempt  the  judgment  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  when  they  thought  it  ill-founded  or  unjust,  and 
followed  their  own  sense  of  things  with  a  perfect  independence.  Of  this 
CjTprian  himself  gave  an  eminent  example,  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  llie  baptism  of  heretics,  in  which  he 
treated  the  arrogance  of  that  imperious  prelate  with  a  noble  indignation, 
and  also  with  a  perfect  contempt.  Whoever  therefore  compares  tdl  these 
things  together  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  was  a  pre-eminence  of  order  and  association,*^  and  not  of  power 
and  authority.  Or,  to  explain  the  matter  yet  more  clearly,  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  universal  church  was  such  as  that,  of 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was  in  the  African  churches.  And  every 
one  knows  that  the  precedence  of  this  latter  prelate  diminished  in  nothing 
the  equality  that  subsisted  among  all  the  African  bishops,  invalidated  in 
no  instance  their  rights  and  liberties ;  but  gave  only  to  Cyprian,  as  the 
president  of  their  general  assemblies,  a  power  of  calling  councils,  of  pre- 
siding in  them,  of  admonishing  his  brethren  in  a  mild  and  fraternal  man- 
ner, and  of  executing,  in  short,  such  offices  as  the  order  and  purposes  of 
these  ecclesiastical  meetings  necessarily  required.** 


*  A  Mttifiictory  ftOcouDt  of  this  matter  may 
be  seen  in  Bloodelli  Apologia  pro  Seotentia 
Hieronjmi  de  Episcopis  et  Pretbyteris,  p.  136, 
as  that  author  has  collected  all  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  relative  to  that  subject. 

^  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixxiii.  p.  131 ;  Ep.  Iv.  p. 
86 ;  lb.  De  Unitate  Eccles.  p.  195,ed.  Balusii. 

*  »So  I  have  translated  Princtpatns  or- 
dinis  et  conaociationis,  which  could  not  be 
othervise  rrodeitd  without  a  long  circumlo- 


cution. The  pre-eminence  hero  mentioned, 
signifies  the  right  of  conyenlng  councils,  of 
presiding  in  them,  of  collecting  Toices,  and 
sutb  other  things  as  were  essential  to  the 
order  of  these  assemblies. 

'  See  Steph.  Balusii  adnot.  ad  Cypriani 
Epistolas,  p.  387.  389.  400.  Consult  par- 
ticularly  the  seventy-first  and  feventy-thtrd 
epistles  of  Cyprian,  and  the  fifty-fifth,  ad- 
dressed   to   Cornelius,  bishop    of  Rome,  in 

K  2 
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The  government  III.    The  face  of  things  began  now  to  change  in  the  Chris- 

degenerates  into  ^^^  church.  The  ancient  method  of  ecclesiastical  govem- 
foJIS"*"***^  ment  seemed  in  general  still  to  subsist,  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  imperceptible  steps,  it  varied  from  the  primitive 
rule,  and  degenerated  towards  the  form  of  a  religious  monarchy.  For  the 
bishops  aspired  to  higher  degrees  of  powec  and  authority  than  they  had 
formerly  possessed ;  and  not  only  violated  the  rights  of  the  people,  but 
also  made  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  privileges  of  the  presbyters. 
And  that  they  might  cover  these  usurpations  with  an  air  of  justice,  and 
an  appearance  of  reason,  they  published  new  doctrines  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  church  and  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  which,  however,  were  in 
general  so  obscure,  that  they  themselves  seem  to  have  understood  them  as 
little  as  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered.  One  of  the  principal  authors 
of  this  change  in  the  government  of  the  church  was  Cyprian,  who  pleaded 
for  the  power  of  the  bishops  with  more  zeal  and  vehemence  than  had  ever 
been  hitherto  employed  in  that  cause,  though  not  with  an  unshaken 
constancy  and  perseverance  ;  for,  in  difficult  and  perilous  times,  necessity 
sometimes  obliged  him  to  yield,  and  to  submit  several  things  to  the  judg- 
ment and  authority  of  the  church. 

The  vices  of  the  ^V.  This  change  in  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  govem- 

^^rgy.  ment  was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  vices,  which  dis- 

honoured the  character  and  authority  of  those  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  church  was  committed.  For,  though  several  yet  continued  to 
exhibit  to  the  world  illustrious  examples  of  primitive  piety  and  Christian 
virtue,  yet  many  were  sunk  in  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  puffed  up  with 
vanity,  arrogance,  and  ambition,  possessed  with  a  apirit  of  contention  and 
discord,  and  addicted  to  many  other  vices  that  cast  an  undeserved  reproach 
upon  the  holy  religion  of  which  they  were  the  unworthy  professors  and 
ministers.  This  is  testified  in  such  an  ample  manner,  by  the  repeated 
complaints  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  writers  of  this  age,'  that  truth 
will  not  permit  us  to  spread  the  veil,  which  we  should  otherwise  be  desirous 
to  cast,  over  such  enormities  among  an  order  so  sacred.  The  bishops 
assumed,  in  many  places,  a  princely  authority,  particularly  those  who  had 
the  greatest  number  of  churches  under  their  inspection,  and  who  presided 
over  the  most  opulent  assemblies.  They  appropriated  to  their  evangelical 
function  the  splendid  ensigns  of  temporal  majesty.  A  throne,  surrounded 
with  ministers,  exalted  above  his  equals  ike  servant  of  the  meek  and 
humble  Jesus ;  and  sumptuous  garments  dazzled  the  eyes  and  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  into  an  ignorant  veneration  for  their  arrogated  authority. 
The  example  of  tlie  bishops  was  ambitiously  imitated  by  the  presbyters, 
who  neglecting  the  sacred  dudes  of  their  station,  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  indolence  and  delicacy  of  an  effeminate  and  luxurious  life.  The 
deacons,  beholding  the  presbyters  deserting  thus  their  functions,  boldly 
usurped  their  rights  and  privileges ;  and  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  ambition 
were  spread  through  every  rank  of  the  sacred  order. 

fiexfce  ifye  lefper         V.  From  what  has  been  now  observed,  we  may  come 

ordew.  perhaps  at  the  true  origin  of  minor  or  lesser  orders,  which 

were  in  this  century  added  everywhere  to  those  of  the  bishops,  presbyters, 

and  deacons.     For  certainly  the  titles  and  officers  of  svbdeaconSy  acolyihif 


which  letters  the  Citrthaginiui  prelate  pleads  '  Origon.  Comm.   in  Mattheum,  Part  I. 

with  warmth  and  vehemence  for  the  equalitj       opp.  p.    420.    441,   442;     Eusehius,    Hist. 
of  all  Christian  bishops.  Eccles.  lib.  viti.  cap.  i.  p.  291,  &c. 
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oiHariiy  or  door-keepers,  readers,  exorcists,  and  copiatte,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  in  the  church,  if  its  rulers  had'  been  assiduously  and 
zealously  enjployed  in  promoting  the  interests  of  truth  and  piety,  by  their 
labours  and  their  example.  But  when  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  augmented,  the  deacons  also  began  to  extend 
their  ambitious  views,  and  to  despise  those  lower  functions  and  employ- 
ments which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  with  such  humility  and  zeal. 
The  additional  orders  that  were  now  created  to  diminish  the  labours  of  the 
present  rulers  of  the  church,  had  functions  allotted  to  them  which  their 
names  partly  explain/  The  institution  of  exorcists  was  a  consequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  Platonists,  which  the  Christians  adopted,  and 
which  taught  that  the  evil  genii  or  spirits  were  continually  hovering  over 
human  bodies,  towards  which  they  were  carried  by  a  natural  and  vehement 
desire ;  and  that  vicious  men  were  not  so  much  impelled  to  sin  by  an 
innate  depravity,  or  by  the  seduction  of  example,  as  by  the  internal  sug- 
gestions of  some  evil  demon.  The  copiatae  were  employed  in  providing 
for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead. 

Marriage  of  Uie  VI.  Marriage  was  permitted  to  all  the  various  ranks  and 

^^"'•y-  orders  of  the  clergy,  high  and  low.     Those,  however,  who 

continued  in  a  state  of  celibacy  obtained  by  this  abstinence  a  higher  repu- 
tation of  sanctity  and  virtue  than  others.  This  was  owing  to  an  almost 
general  persuasion,  that  they  who  took  wives  were  of  all  others  the  most 
subject  to  the  influence  of  malignant  demons.if  And  as  it  was  of  infi.- 
nite  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  church  that  no  impure  or  malevo- 
lent spirit  entered  into  the  bodies  of  such  as  were  appointed  to  govern,  or 
to  instruct  others,  so  the  people  were  desirous  that  the  clergy  should  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  abstain  finom  the  pleasiures  of  the  conjugal  life. 
Many  of  the  sacred  order,  especially  in  Africa,  consented  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  offer  an  entire  violence  to  their  own  inclinations.  For  this  purpose, 
CoDCQbioes  intxo-  ^^^  formed  Connexions  with  those  women  who  had  made 
duced  among  VOWS  of  perpetual  chastity ;  and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing 
Uie  cieify.  ^^^  ^^  ecclesiastic  to  admit  one  of  these  fair  saints  to  the 


'  C9>  The  rab^eacons  were  designed  to 
eaae  the  deacons  of  the  meanest  part  of  their 
work.  Their  office,  consequently,  was  to 
]irepare  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  and  to 
doHver  them  to  the  deacons  in  time  of  divine 
service;  to  attend  the  doors  of  the  chnrch 
during  the  communion  service,  to  go  on  the 
bifthop*s  embassies  with  his  letters  or  messages 
to  foreign  churches.  In  a  word,  thev  were  so 
sabordinate  to  the  superior  rulers  of  the 
church,  that,  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  they  were  forbidden  to  sit  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  deacon  without  his  leave. —  The 
order  of  aoolythi  was  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
chnrch ;  for  there  was  no  such  order  in  the 
Greek  church  during  the  first  four  centuries. 
Their  name  signifies  attendants;  and  their 
principal  office  was  to  light  the  candles  of  the 
rhnrch,  and  to  attend  the  ministers  with  wine 
for  the  eucharist  The  ostiarii  or  door-keep- 
en  were  appointed  to  open  and  shut  the  doors, 
as  officers  and  servants  under  the  deacons  and 
sub-deacons;  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of 
prayer  and  church  assemblies,  which  in  time 


of  persecution  required  a  private  signal  for 
fear  of  discovery;  and  that,  probably,  was 
the  first  reason  for  instituting  this  order  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  whose  example,  by  dq;rees, 
was  soon  followed  by  oth^  churches.  The 
readers  were  those  that  were  appointed  to  read 
the  scripture  in  that  part  of  divine  service  to 
which  the  catechumens  were  admitted. — The 
exorcists  were  appointed  to  drive  out  evil  spi- 
rits from  the  bodies  of  persons  possessed; 
they  had  been  long  known  in  the  church,  but 
were  not  erected  into  an  ecclesiastical  order 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century.  Th« 
copiatsD,  or  fossarii,  were  an  order  of  the  info- 
rior  clergy,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  care 
of  funends  and  to  provide  for  the  decent  in- 
terment  of  the  dead.  In  vain  have  Baronius 
and  other  Romish  writers  asserted,  that  these 
inferior  orders  were  of  apostolical  institution. 
The  contrary  is  evidently  proved,  since  none 
of  these  offices  are  mentioned  as  having  taken 
place  before  the  third  century,  and  the  origin- 
can  be  traced  no  higher  than  tlie  fourth. 
'  Poqihyrius,  7r«()(  aTfox^C*  Hb.  iv.  p.  417. 
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participation  of  his  bed,  but  still  under  the  most  solemn  declarations  that 
nothing  passed  in  this  commerce  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chastity 
and  virtue.**  These  holy  concubines  were  called  by  the  Greeks  XwtivdKToi^ 
and  by  the  Latins  MuUeres  aubiniroducUs.  This  indecent  custom  alanned 
the  zeal  of  the  more  pious  among  the  bishops,  who  employed  the  utmost 
efforts  of  their  severity  and  vigilance  to  abolish  it,  though  it  was  a  long 
time  before  they  entirely  effected  this  laudable  purpose. 
The  principal  YU.  Thus  we  have  given  a  short,  though  not  a  very 

Greek  and  ori-  pleasing  view  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  during  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  should  now  mention  the  principal  writers  that 
distinguished  themselves  in  it  by  their  learned  and  pious  productions. 
The  most  eminent  of  these,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  his  fame, 
or  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours,  was  Origen,  a  presbyter  and  catechist  of 
Alexandria,  a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  abilities,  and  the  greatest  lumi- 
nary of  the  Christian  world  that  this  age  exhibited  to  view.  Had  the 
justness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  immensity  of  his  genius,  the 
fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable  patience,  his  extensive  erudition, 
and  his  other  eminent  and  superior  t^Jents,  all  encomiums  must  have 
fallen  short  of  his  merit.  Yet  such  as  he  was,  his  virtues  and  his  labours 
deserve  the  admiration  of  all  ages ;  and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with 
honour  through  the  annals  of  time,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius  shall 
be  esteemed  among  men.* 

The  second  in  renown,  among  the  writers  of  this  century,  was  Julius 
Africanus,  a  native  of  Palestine,  a  man  of  the  most  profound  erudition, 
but  the  greatest  part  of  whose  learned  labours  are  unhappily  lost. 

Ilippoly  tus,  whose  history  is  much  involved  in  darkness,^  is  also  esteemed 
among  the  most  celebrated  authors  and  martyrs  of  this  age ;  but  those 
writings  which  at  present  bear  his  name,  are  justly  looked  upon  by  many 
as  either  extremely  corrupted,  or  entirely  spurious. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  New  Caesarea,  acquired  at  this  time  the  title  of 
ThaumaturguSf  t.  e.  wonder-worker,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  great 
and  signal  miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  vn-ought  during  the  course  of 
his  ministry.  Few  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and  his 
miracles  are  called  in  question  by  many,  as  unsupported  by  sufficient 
evidence.^ 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  more  of  the  writings  of  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  than  those  which  have  survived  the  ruins  of  time, 
since  the  few  remaining  fragments  of  his  works  discover  the  most  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  prudence,  and  the  most  amiable  spirit  of  moderation. and 
candour,  and  thus  abundantly  vindicate,  from  all  suspicion  of  flattery,  the 
ancients  who  mentioned  him  under  the  title  of  Dionysius  the  Great.* 

Methodius  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  highly  re- 
spectable on  account  of  his  eminent  virtue  ;  but  those  of  his  works  which 
are  yet  extant,  discover  no  great  degree  of  penetration  and  acuteness,  in 
handling  controversy  and  weighing  opinions. 


^  Credat  Judieus  Apella.  See,  however, 
Dodwell,  Diss,  tortia  Cyprianica,  and  Lud. 
Ann.  MuratoriuB,  Dim.  de  Sjnisactis  et  Aga- 
petis,  in  his  Anecdot.  Grnc.  p.  218;  ai  also 
Baluziut  ad  Cypriani  Epistol.  p.  5,  12,  &c. 

'  See  a  very  learned  and  useful  work  of  the 
famous  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranchcs,  entitled, 
Origeniana.  Sec,  also,  Doucin,  Historie  do 
Orig^ne  ct  dea  mouvenicns  arrives  dans 
TEglise  au  sujet  do  la  doctrine ;  and  Bayle*B 


Dictionary,  at  the  article  Oiigen. 

J  The  Benedictine  monks  have,  with  great 
labour  and  erudition,  endeavoured  to  dispel 
this  darkness  in  their  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la 
France,  torn.  i.  p.  361. 

^  See  Van  Dale^s  pre&cc  to  his  Liatin  Ti-ca- 
tise  concerning  oracles,  p.  6. 

*  The  history  of  Dionysius  is  particularly 
illustrated  by  Jac.  Basnage,  in  liis  Histoire  de 
TEglise,  torn.  i.  livr.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  68. 
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The  Latin  write™.       Y^^^'  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man  of  the  most 

eminent  abilities  and  flowing  eloquence,  stands  foremost  in 
the  list  of  Latin  writers.  His  letters,  and  indeed  the  most  of  his  works, 
breathe  such  a  noble  and  pathetic  spirit  of  piety,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
read  them  without  the  warmest  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  We  must  observe, 
however,  that  he  would  have  been  a  better  writer,  had  he  been  less  atten- 
tive to  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  ;  and  a  better  bishop,  had  he  been  able 
to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  and  to  distinguish,  with  more 
acuteness,  between  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  which  bears  the  title  of  Octavius, 
effaces  with  such  judgment,  spirit,  and  force,  the  calumnies  and  reproaches 
that  were  cast  upon  the  Christians  by  their  adversaries,  that  it  deserves 
an  attentive  perusal  from  those  who  are  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  the 
church  during  this  century. 

The  Seven  Books  of  Arnobius,  the  African,  written  against  the  Gen- 
tUes,  are  a  still  more  copious  and  ample  defence  of  the  Christians,  and, 
though  obscure  in  several  places,  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure  and  with 
profit.  It  is  true  that  this  rhetorician,  too  little  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  when  he  wrote  this  work,  has  mingled  great  errors  with 
solemn  and  important  truths;  and  has  exhibited  Christianity  under  a 
certain  philosophical  form,  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly received. 

We  refer  our  readers,  for  an  account  of  the  authors  of  inferior  note, 
who  lived  in  this  century,  to  those  who  have  professedly  given  histories 
or  enumerations  of  the  Christian  writers. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING   THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    IN    THIS 

CENTURY. 

Theeuteofthe  ^*  '^"^  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  now 
chrictian  doc-  explained  to  the  people  in  their  native  purity  and  simpli- 
city, without  any  mixture  of  abstract  reasonings  or  subtile 
inventions ;  nor  were  the  feeble  minds  of  the  multitude  loaded  with  a 
great  variety  of  precepts.*  But  the  Christian  doctors  who  had  applied 
Uiemselves  to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  soon  abandoned  the 
frequented  paths,  and  struck  out  into  the  devious  wilds  of  fancy.  The 
Egyptians  distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  method  of  explaining  the 
truth.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  noble  and  glorious  task  to  bring  the 
doctrines  of  celestial  wisdom  into  a  certain  subjection  to  the  precepts  of 
their  philosophy,  and  to  make  deep  and  profound  researches  into  the  inti- 
mate and  hidden  nature  of  those  truths  which  the  divine  Saviour  had 
delivered  to  his  disciples.  Origen  was  at  the  head  of  this  speculative 
tribe.  This  great  man,  enchanted  by  the  charms  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, set  it  up  as  the  test  of  all  religion  ;  and  imagined  that  the  reasons 
of  each  doctrine  were  to  be  found  in  that  favourite  philosophy,  and  their 
natnre  and  extent  to  be  determined  by  it.**     It  must  be  confessed  that  he 

*  Seo  Origen,  in  pnsf.  libror.  de  Principiis,  ^  This  is  manifest  from  what  rcnuins  of 

t.  L  oppu  p.  49,  and  1.  L  Do  principiis,  c.  ii.    8ee       his  Stromata ;  as  also  from  his  books  De  Prin- 


alto  Grrgorj  Neocssiarieoiis,  Expositto  Fidei,       cipii^  which  are  still  preseired  in  a  Latin 
p.  1 1  of  his  works,  edit.  Oer.  Vossius.  translation  of  them  by  Ruffinos. 


J 
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handled  this  matter  with  modesty  and  with  caution  ;  but  he  still  gave  an 
example  to  his  disciples,  the  abuse  of  which  could  not  fail  to  be  pernicious, 
and  under  the  authority  of  which,  they  would  naturally  indulge  themselves 
without  restraint  in  every  wanton  fancy.  And  so,  indeed,  the  case  was : 
for  the  disciples  of  Origen,  breaking  forth  from  the  limits  fixed  by  their 
master,  interpreted,  in  the  most  licentious  manner,  the  divine  truths  of 
religion,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  From  these 
teachers,  the  philosophical,  or  scholastic  theology,  as  it  is  called,  derives 
its  origin  ;  and  proceeding  hence,  passed  through  various  forms  and  mo- 
difications, according  to  the  genius,  turn,  and  erudition  of  those  who 
embraced  it. 
The  rise  of  the  ^^*  The  same  principles  gave  rise  to  another  species  of 

myitic  theology,  theology,  which  was  called  mystic.     And  what  must  seem 
at  first  sight  surprising  here,  is,  that  this  mystic  theology,  though  formed 
at  the  same  time,  and  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the  scholastic, 
yet  had  a  natural  tendency  to  overturn  and  destroy  it.     The  authors  of 
this  mystic  science  are  not  known ;  but  the  principles  from  whence  it 
sprung  are  manifest.     Its  first  promoters  proceeded  from  that  known  doc- 
trine of  the  Platonic  school,  which  also  was  adopted  by  Origen  and  his 
disciples,  that  "  the  divine  nature  was  diffused  through  adl  human  souls  ;" 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  "  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  proceed  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the   mind,  was  an   emanation  from  God  into  the 
human  soul,  and  coitiprehended  in  it  the  principles  and  elements  of  all 
truth,   human  and   divine.*'     They   denied  that  men  could,   by  labour 
or  study,  excite  this  celestial  flame  in  their  breasts ;  and  therefore  they 
disapproved  highly  of  the  attempts  of  those,  who,  by  definitions,  abstract 
theorems,  and  profound  speculations,  endeavoured  to  form  distinct  notions 
of  truth,  and  to  discover  its  hidden  nature.     On  the  contrary,  they  main- 
tained, that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  accompanied  with 
such  acts  of  mortification  as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  exhaust  the 
body,  were  the  means  liy  which  the  hidden  and  internal  word  was  excited 
to  produce  its  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things.     For  thus  they  reasoned :  "  They  who  behold  with  a  noble 
contempt  all  human  affairs,  who  turn  away  their  eyes  from  terrestrial 
vanities,  and  shut  all  the  avenues  of  the  outward  senses  against  the  con- 
tagious influences  of  a  material  world,  must  necessarily  return  to  God, 
when  the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impediments  that  prevented 
that  happy  union.     And,  in  this  blessed  frame,  they  not  only  enjoy  inex- 
pressible raptures  from .  their  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
also  are  invested  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of  contemplating  truth 
undisguised  and  uncorrupted  in  its  native  purity,  while  others  behold  it  in 
a  vitiated  and  delusive  form.*' 
Hence  the  rise  of      ^^^'  ^his  method  of  reasoning  produced  strange  effects, 

monki  and  her-  and  drove  many  into  caves  and  deserts,  where  they  mace- 
rated their  bodies  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  submitted 
to  all  the  miseries  of  the  severest  discipline  that  a  gloomy  imagination 
could  prescribe.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Paul,  the  flrst  hermit, 
was  rather  engaged  by  this  fanatical  system,  than  by  the  persecution  under 
Decius,  to  fly  into  the  most  solitary  deserts  of  Thebais,  where  he  led, 
during  the  space  of  ninety  years,  a  life  more  worthy  of  a  savage  animal, 
than  of  a  rational  being.*     It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,   that  though 

*  The  lifo  of  this  hcimit  was  written  by  Jerome. 
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Paul  is  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  the  order  of  Hermits,  yet  that  unsociable 
manner  of  life  was  very  common  in  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  and  Mesopotamia, 
not  only  long  before  bis  time,  but  even  before  tbe  coming  of  Christ.  And 
it  is  still  practised  among  the  Mahometans,  as  well  ^as  the  Christians,  in 
those  arid  and  burning  climates  ,*  For  the  glowing  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds these  countries  is  a  natural  cause  of  that  love  of  solitude  and 
repose,  of  that  indolent  and  melancholy  disposition,  that  are  remarkably 
common  among  their  languid  inhabitants. 

Tbe  leai  of  many  IV.  But  let  US  tum  away  our  eyes  from  these  scenes  of 
abrm!d^?M-  fanaticism,  which  are  so  opprobrious  to  human  nature,  and 
end  writings,  consider  some  other  circumstances  that  i)elong  more  or 
less  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  doctrine  during  this  century.  And 
here  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  useful  labours  of  those  who  manifested 
their  zeal  for  the  holy  scriptures  by  the  care  they  took  to  have  accurate 
copies  of  them  multiplied  every  where,  and  that  at  such  moderate  prices, 
as  rendered  them  of  easy  purchase ;  as  also  to  have  them  translated  into 
various  languages,  and  published  in  correct  editions.  Many  of  the  more 
opulent  among  the  Christians  contributed  generously  a  great  part  of  their 
substance  to  the  carrying  on  these  pious  and  excellent  undertakings. 
Pierius  and  Hesychius  in  Egypt,  and  Lucian  at  Antioch,  employed  much 
pains  in  correcting  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  Pamphilius  of 
Caesarea  laboured  with  great  diligence  and  success  in  works  of  the  same 
nature,  until  a  glorious  martyrdom  finished  his  course.  But  Origen  sur- 
passed all  others  in  diligence  and  assiduity;  and  his  famous  Hexapkif 
though  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  waste  of  time,  will,  even  in  its 
fragments,  remain  an  eternal  monument  of  the  incredible  application  with 
which  that  great  man  laboured  to  remove  those  obstacles  which  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  gospel.* 

origen'8  method  ^'  -^^fter  the  encomlums  we  have  given  to  Origen,  who 

of  interpreting  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  first  place  among  the  inter- 
tiie  Scriptures,  prejeyg  of  the  scripturcs  in  this  century,  it  is  not  without 
a  deep  concern  that  we  are  obliged  to  add,  that  he  also,  by  an  unhappy 
method,  opened  a  secure  retreat  for  all  sorts  of  errors  that  a  wild  and 
irregular  imagination  could  bring  forth.  Having  entertained  a  notion 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  defend  every  thing 
contained  in  the  sacred  writings  from  the  cavils  of  heretics  and  infidels, 
so  long  as  they  were  explained  literally,  according  to  the  real  import  of 
the  terms,  he  had  recourse  to  the  fecundity  of  a  lively  imagination,  and 
maintained,  that  the  holy  scriptures  were  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
allegorical  manner  that  the  Platonists  explained  the  history  of  the  gods. 
In  consequence  of  this  pernicious  rule  of  interpretation,  he  alleged,  that 
the  words  of  scripture  were,  in  many  places,  absolutely  void  of  sense ;  and 
that  though  in  others  there  were,  indeed,  certain  notions  conveyed  under 
the  outward  terms  according  to  their  literal  force  and  import,  yet  it  was 
not  in  these  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers  was  to  be  sought, 
but  in  a  mysterious  and  hidden  sense  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves.'    This  hidden  sense  he  endeavours  to  investic^ate  throughout 

*  See   the  travels  of  Lacas,  in  tbe  year  Isagoge  in  Theolog.    torn.  ii.   p.  1581 ;  and 

1714,  second  Tolnme,  p.  363.  Carpzovii  Critic.  Sacr.  Voter.  Testa,  p.  574. 

«  The  fragments  that  yet  remain  of  On-  '  For  a  further  illustration  of  this  matter, 

gcn*s  llcxapla,  were  collected  and  publish^,  the  reader  may  consalt  the  excellent  preface 

by  the  learned  Montfaucon,  in  folio,  at  Paris,  of  De  la  Rftc,  to  the  second  volume  of  tbe 

in   1713.     See  also   upon  this  head  fiudni  works  of  Origen,  published  in  folio  at  Paris, 
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• 

his  commentaries,  neglecting  and  despising,  for  the  most  part,  the  out- 
ward letter;  and  in  this  devious  path  he  displays  the  most  ingenious 
strokes  of  fancy,  though  always  at  the  expense  of  truth,  whose  divine 
simplicity  is  scarcely  discemihle  through  the  cob weh- veil  of  allegory.' 
Nor  did  the  inventions  of  Origen  end  here.  He  divided  this  hidden  sense, 
which  he  pursued  with  such  eagerness,  into  moral  and  mystical,  or  spiri- 
tual. The  moral  sense  of  scripture  displays  those  doctrines  that  relate  to 
the  inward  state  of  the  soul  and  the  conduct  of  life. — The  mystical,  or 
spiritual  sense,  represents  the  nature,  the  laws,  and  the  history  of  the 
spiritual,  or  mystical  world.  We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth ; 
for  he  subdivided  this  mystical  world  of  his  own  creation  into  two  distinct 
regions,  the  one  of  which  he  called  the  superior,  t.  e.  heaven :  and  the 
other  the  inferior,  by  which  he  meant  the  church.  This  led  to  another 
division  of  the  mystical  sense  into  an  earthly,  or  allegorical  sense,  adapted 
to  the  inferior  world,  and  a  celestial  or  anagogetical  one,  adapted  to  the 
superior  region.  This  chimerical  method  of  explaining  the  scripture  was, 
before  Origen,  received  by  many  Christians,  who  were  deluded  into  it  by 
the  example  of  the  Jews.  But  as  this  learned  man  reduced  it  into  a 
system,  and  foundei  it  upon  fixed  and  determined  rules,  he  is,  on  that 
account,  commonly  considered  as  it  principal  author. 
other  intcrpwtert.       ^^'  ^  prodigious  number  of  interpreters,  both  in  this 

and  the  succeeding  ages,  foAowed  the  method  of  Origeu, 
though  with  some  variations ;  nor  could  the  few  who  explained  the  sacred 
writings  with  judgment,  and  a  true  spirit  of  criticism,  oppose  with  any 
success  the  torrent  of  allegory  that  was  overflowing  the  church.  The 
commentaries  of  Hippolitus,  which  are  yet  extant,  show  manifestly  that 
this  good  man  was  entirely  addicted  to  the  system  of  Origen ;  and  the 
same  judgment  may  be  hazarded  concerning  Yictorinus*  explications  of 
certain  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  though,  these  explications 
are  long  since  lost.  The  translation  of  the  £cclesiastes  by  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  which  is  yet  remaining,  is  not  chargeable  with  this  re- 
proach, notwithstanding  the  tender  and  warm  attachment  of  its  author  to 
Origen.  The  book  of  Genesis  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  were  explained 
by  Methodius,  whose  work  is  lost ;  and  Ammonius  composed  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels. 

Didactic  writers  in       VII*  The  doctrinal  part  of  theology  employed  the  pens 
tii6oiogy.  q£  many  learned  men  in  this  century.     In  his  Stromata, 


io  the  year  1733.  Aii  accurate  and  full  ac- 
count of  Origen*8  method  of  interpreting  the 
ecripture  may  be  found  in  the  work  entitled, 
Commentar.  de  Rebua  Cbriatian.  ante  Gon- 
Btanttnum  M.  p.  629 ;  wheie  the  philosophy 
and  theology  of  that  great  man,  and  his  con- 
troversy with  Demetriufl,  biahop  of  Alexan- 
dria, are  treated  of  professedly,  and  at  large. 

f  Origen,  in  his  Stromata,  book  x.,  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  manner: 
**  The  source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering 
to  the  carnal  or  external  part  of  scripture. 
Those  who  do  so,  shall  not  attain  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  after 
the  spirit  and  the  substantial  fruit  of  the  word, 
which  are  hidden  and  mysterious.**  And 
again  :  ^*  The  scriptures  are  of  little  use  to 
those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  writ- 


ten.** One  would  think  it  impossible  that 
such  expressions  should  drop  from  the  pen  of 
awisfroan.  But  the  philosophy,  which  this 
great  man  embraced  with  sach  zeal,  was  one 
of  the  souioes  of  his  delusion.  He  could  not 
find  in  the  Bible  the  opinions  he  hod  adopted, 
as  long  as  he  interpreted  that  sacred  book  ac- 
cording to  its  literal  sense.  Bnt  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Zeno,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  philoso- 
phical tribe,  could  net  fail  to  obtain,  for  their 
sentiments,  a  place  in  the  gospel,  when  it  was 
interpreted  by  the  wanton  inventions  of  ftocy, 
and  upon  the  supposition  of  a  hidden  sense, 
to  which  it  was  impossible  to  give  all  sorts 
of  forms.  Hence  all  who  desired  to  model 
Christianity  according  to  their  ^cy,  or  their 
favourite  system  of  philosophy,  embraced 
Origeu^s  method  of  interpretation. 
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and  Ills  four  books  of  Elements,  Origen  illustrated  the  greatest  part  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  rather  disguised 
them  under  the  lines  of  a  vain  philosophy.  These  books  of  elements  or 
principles  were  the  first  sketch  that  appeared  of  the  scholastic  or  philoso- 
phical theology.  Something  of  the  same  nature  was  attempted  by  Theog- 
nostus  in  his  seven  books  of  Hypoty poses,  which  are  only  known  at 
present  by  the  extracts  of  them  in  Photius,  who  represents  them  as  the  work 
of  one  who  was  infected  with  the  notions  of  Origen.  Gr^ory  Thauma- 
turgus  drew  up  a  brief  summary  of  the  Christian  religion  ia  his  Exposition 
of  the  Faith ;  and  many  treated  in  a  more  ample  manner  particular 
points  of  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  and  corrupters  of  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  Hypolytus  wrote  concerning  the  Deity,  the  resurrection, 
Antichrist,  and  the  end  of  the  world  ;  Methodius  concemining  free  will ; 
and  Lucian  concerning  faith.  It  is  doubtful  in  what  class  these  pro- 
ductions are  to  be  placed,  as  the  most  of  them  have  perished  among  the 
ruins  of  time. 

Moral  writert  VIII.    Among  the  moral  writers,  the  first  place  after 

Tertullian,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  above,  is  due 
to  Cyprian,  a  prelate  of  eminent  merit,  who  published  several  treatises 
concerning  patience,  mortality,  works,  alms,  as  also  an  exhortation  to  mar- 
tyrdom. In  these  dissertations  there  are  many  excellent  things,  but  there 
runs  through  them  all  a  general  want  of  order,  precision,  and  method ; 
nor  do  we  always  find  solid  proofs  in  favour  of  the  decisions  they  contain.** 
Origen  has  written  many  treatises  of  this  kind,  and,  among  others,  an 
exhortation  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  truth — a  subject  handled  by  many 
authors  in  this  century,  but  with  unequal  eloquence  and  penetration. 
Methodius  treated  chastity  in  a  work  entitled  Symposium  Yirginum, 
or,  the  Feast  of  Virgins ;  but  this  treatise  is  full  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
Dionysius  handled  the  doctrine  of  penance  and  temptations.  The  other 
moral  writers  of  this  period  are  too  obscure  and  trivial  to  render  the 
mention  of  them  necessary. 

IX.  The  controversial  writers  were  exceeding  numerous 
^'  in  this  century.  The  Pagans  were  attacked,  and  that  in  a 
victorious  manner,  by  Minucius  Felix,  in  his  dialogue  called  OctaviM ; 
by  Origen  in  his  writings  against  Celsus ;  by  Amobius  in  his  seven  books 
against  the  Gentiles ;  and  Cyprian  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  vanity 
of  idols.  The  chronicle  of  Uippolytus  in  opposition  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  work  of  Methodius  against  Porphyry,  that  bitter  adversary  of  the 
Christians,  are  both  lost. 

We  may  also  reckon  in  the  number  of  the  polemic  writers  those  who 
wrote  against  the  philosophers,  or  who  treated  any  subjects  that  were 
disputed  between  different  sects.  Such  was  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  against 
PlatOj  and  who  also  treated  the  nicest,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most 
controverted  subjects,  such  as  fate,  free-will,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  which 
exercised  likewise  the  pens  of  Methodius  and  other  acute  vmters.  Wliat 
Hippolytus  wrote  against  the  Jews  is  not  come  down  to  our  times,  but 
the  work  of  Cyprian  upon  that  subject  yet  remains.*  Origen,  Victorinus, 
Hippolytus,  attacked  in  general  all  various  sects  and  heresies  that  divided 
the  church ;  but  their  labours  in  that  immense  field  have  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  as  to  those  who  only  turned  their  controversial  arms  against 

^  See  Barberrac,  De  U  Monle  des  P^tt»,  '  lO*  This  work  is  eu titled,   Tcstimoniu 

chap.  viii.  p.  104.  C4»ntra  Judseos. 
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some  few  sects,  and  certain  partictdar  doctrines,  we  think  it  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  vicioas  me-  X.  It  18,  howevcr,  necessary  to  ohserve,  that  the  methods 

te??ySow^2^    now  used  of  defending  Christianity,  and  attacking  Judaism 
ployed.  and  idolatry,  degenerated  much  from  the  primitive  simpli- 

city and  the  true  rule  of  controversy.  The  Christian  doctors,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  rashly 
employed  the  arts  and  evasions  of  their  subtile  masters  in  the  service  of 
Christianity  ;  and,  intent  only  upon  defeating  the  enemy,  they  were  too 
little  attentive  to  the  means  of  victory,  indifferent  whether  they  acquired 
it  by  artifice  or  plain  dealing.  This  method  of  disputing,  which  the 
ancients  called  economical^^  and  which  had  victory  for  its  object  rather 
than  truth,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  rhetoric  and 
sophistry,  almost  universally  approved.  The  Platonics  contributed  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  this  ungenerous  method  of  disputing,  by 
that  maxim  of  theirs  which  asserted  the  innocence  of  defending  the  truth 
by  artifice  and  falsehood.  This  wUl  appear  manifest  to  those  who  have 
read,  with  any  measure  of  penetration  and  judgment,  the  arguments  of 
Origen  against  Celsus,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  disputants  against 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  The  method  of  Tertullian,  who  used  to  plead 
prescription  against  erroneous  doctors,  was  not  x>erhaps  unfair  in  this 
century  ;  but  they  must  be  much  unacquainted  both  with  the  times,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  nature  of  things,  who  imagine  that  it  is  always  allowable 
to  employ  this  method.^ 

Supposititious  or  ^^'  ^^  disingenuous  and  vicious  method  of  surprising 
spurious  writ<  their  adversaries  by  artifice,  and  striking  them  down,  as  it 
^''  were,  by  lies  and  fictions,  produced,  among  other  disagree- 

able effects,  a  great  number  of  books,  which  were  falsely  attributed  to 
certain  great  men,  in  order  to  give  these  spurious  productions  more  credit 
and  weight.  For,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  less  governed  by 
reason  than  by  authorities,  and  prefer  in  many  cases  the  decisions  of 
fallible  mortals  to  the  unerring  dictates  of  the  divine  word,  the  disputants 
of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  thought  they  could  not  serve  the  truUi  more 
effectually  than  by  opposing  illustrious  names  and  respectable  authorities 
to  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries.  Hence  the  book  oicanonsy  which  certain 
artful  men  ascribed  falsely  to  the  apostles  ;  hence  the  apostolical  cofutUu- 
tions,  of  which  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  collection  ; 
hence  the  recognitions  and  the  Clementina,  which  are  also  attributed  to 
Clement,^  and  many  other  productions  of  that  nature,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  were  too  much  esteemed  by  credulous  men. 

Nor  were  the  managers  of  controversy  the  only  persons  who  employed 


J  SouTerain,  Platoniime  d^Toil^,  p.  244. 
Daille,  Do  vet.  Usu  Patium,  lib.  i.  p.  160. 
Jo.  Christoph.  Wolfii  Casauboniana,  p.  100. 
Concerning  the  fiunoas  rule,  to  do  a  thing, 
Kar  oiKovoiiiav^  or  economically :  see  parti- 
cularly the  ample  illustrations  of  Gataker,  ad 
Marci  Antonini,  lib.  xi.  p.  330,  &c. 

k  C7>  We  scarcely  know  any  case  in  which 
the  plea  of  prescription  can  be  admitted  as  a 
satisfactory  aigument,  in  favour  of  religious 
tenets,  or  articles  of  faith,  unless  by  pre- 
scription be  meant,  *^a  doctrino^s  being  es- 
tablished in  the  time,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostles.*'     In  all  other  cases,  pre- 


scription is  no  argument  at  all:  it  cannot 
recommend  error,  and  truth  has  no  need  of 
its  support. 

*  C^  It  is  not  with  the  utmost  accnney 
that  Dr.  Mosheim  places  the  recognitions 
among  the  spurious  works  of  antiquity,  since 
they  are  quoted  by  Origen,  Epiphanins,  and 
Ruffin,  as  the  work  of  Clement.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  thai  these  writers  own  them  to  have 
been  altered  in  aereral  placea,  and  falsified  by 
the  heretics;  and  Epiphanius,  particular^, 
tells  us,  that  the  Ebionitcs  scarcely  left  any 
thing  sound  in  them.  As  to  the  Clementina, 
they  were  undoubtedly  spurious. 
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these  stratagems ;  the  Mystics  had  recourse  to  the  same  pious  frauds  to 
support  their  sect ;  and  accordingly,  when  they  were  asked  from  what 
chief  their  establishment  took  its  rise,  to  get  clear  of  this  perplexing 
question,  they  feigned  a  chief,  and  chose  for  that  purpose  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  a  man  of  almost  apostolicdl  weight  and  authority,  who  was 
converted  to  Christianity  in  the  first  century  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul 
at  Athens.  And  to  render  this  fiction  more  specious,  they  attributed  to 
this  great  man  various  treatisea  concerning  the  numcuiic  life,  the  mystic 
theology ^  and  other  subjects  of  that  nature,  which  were  the  productions  of 
some  senseless  and  insipid  writers  of  after-times.  Thus  it  happened, 
through  the  pernicious  influence  of  human  passions,  which  too  often 
mingle  themselves  with  the  execution  of  the  best  purposes  and  the  most 
upright  intentions,  that  they  who  were  desirous  of  surpassing  all  others 
in  piety  looked  upon  it  as  lawful,  and  even  laudable,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  piety  by  artifice  and  fraud. 
Controreny  con-         XII.  The   most  famous  Controversies  that  divided  the 

cemii^tiie  mil-   Christians  during  this  century  were  those  concerning  the 

miUennium^  or  reign  of  a  thousand  years ;  the  baptism  of 
heretics  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Origen. 

Long  before  this  period  an  opinion  had  prevailed  that  Christ  was  to 
come  and  reign  a  thousand  years  among  men,  before  the  entire  and  final 
dissolution  of  this  world.  This  opinion,  which  had  hitherto  met  with  no 
opposition,  was  differently  interpreted  by  different  persons.  Nor  did  all 
promise  themselves  the  same  kind  of  enjoyments  in  that  future  and  glori- 
ous kingdom."*  But  in  this  century  its  credit  began  to  decline,  principally 
through  the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen,  who  opposed  it  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  because  it  was  incompatible  with  some  of  his  favourite 
sentiments.*^  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  endeavoured  to  restore  this 
opinion  to  its  former  credit  in  a  book  written  against  the  allegoristSf  for 
so  he  called,  by  way  of  contempt,  the  adversaries  of  the  Millennarian  sys- 
tem. Thi^  work,  and  the  hypothesis  it  defended,  were  extremely  well 
received  by  great  numbers  in  the  canton  of  Arsinoe ;  and  among  others 
by  Coracion,  a  presbyter  of  no  mean  influence  and  reputation.  But 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  stopped  the  growing  pro- 
gress of  this  doctrine  by  his  private  discourse,  and  also  by  two  learned  and 
judicious  dissertations  concerning  the  divine  promises.^ 
Omeerningttae  XIII.  The  disputes  Concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics 

teptum  of  here,  ^ere  not  carried  on  with  that  amiable  spirit  of  candour, 
moderation,  and  impartiality,  with  which  Dionysius  opposed 
the  Millennian  doctrine.  The  warmth  and  violence  that  were  exerted  in 
this  controversy,  were  far  from  being  edifying  to  such  as  were  acquainted 
with  the  true  genius  of  Christianity,  and  with  that  meekness  and  forbear- 
ance that  should  particularly  distinguish  its  doctors. 

As  there  was  no  express  law  which  determined  the  manner  and  form, 
according  to  which  those  who  abandoned  the  heretical  sects  were  to  be 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  the  rules  practised  in  this 
matter  were  not  the  same  in  all  Christian  churches.     Many  of  the  Oriental 

*  (t^  See   the  learned  Treatiie   ooncern-  dibillty,  &c. 

Sng  the  true  millenokim,  which  Dr.  Whitby  "  See  Orig.  De  princip.  1.  ii.  c.  ».  p.  104, 

has  auhjoiDed  to  the  second  ▼olume  of  hit  t.  L  opp. 

Commentary    upon     the     New    TesUment  **  See  Euaebiua,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  vii.  c.  xxW, 

See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  p.  271;  as  aUo  Gonnadiua,  De  dogmatibus 

the  ancient  Millennariana,  the  fourth,  fifth,  Ecclesiasticia,  cap.   Iv.  p.    82,  edit.  Elmen- 

seventh,  and  ninth  volumes  of  Ijardncr*s  Cre-  horst. 
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and  African  Christians  placed  recanting  heretics  in  the  rank  of  cate- 
chumens, and  admitted  them  by  baptism  into  the  communion  of  the 
faithful ;  while  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  churches,  considering 
the  baptism  of  heretics  as  valid,  used  no  other  form  in  their  reception 
than  the  imposition  of  hands,  accompanied  with  solemn  prayer.  This 
diversity  prevailed  for  a  long  tame  without  kindling  contentions  or  ani- 
mosities. But  at  length  charity  waxed  cold,  and  the  fire  of  ecclesiastical 
discord  broke  out.  In  this  century  th«  Asiatic  Christians  came  to  a 
determination  in  a  point  that  was  hitherto,  in  some  measure,  undecided ; 
and,  in  more  than  one  council,  established  it  as  a  law,  that  all  heretics 
were  to  be  baptized  before  their  admission  to  the  communion  of  the  true 
church.'  When  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  informed  of  this  deter- 
mination, he  behaved  with  the  most  unchristian  violence  and  arrogance 
towards  the  Asiatic  Christians,  broke  communion  with  them,  and  excluded 
them  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  These  haughty 
proceedings  made  no  impression  upon  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  assembled  a 
council  on  this  occasion,  adopted,  with  the  rest  of  the  African  bishops, 
the  opinion  of  the  Asiatics,  and  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  imperious 
Stephen.  The  fury  of  the  latter  was  redoubled  at  this  notification,  and 
produced  many  threatenings  and  invectives  against  Cyprian,  who  replied 
with  great  force  and  resolution,  and,  in  a  second  council  held  at  Car- 
thage, declared  the  baptism  administered  by  heretics  void  of  all  efficacy 
and  validity.  Upon  this  the  choler  of  Stephen  swelled  beyond  measure, 
and  by  a  decree  full  of  invectives,  which  was  received  with  contempt, 
he  excommunicated  the  African  bishops,  whose  moderation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  death  of  their  imperious  antagonist  on  the  other,  put  an 
end  to  thp  violent  controversy.*! 

Dispates  concern-  XIV.  The  Controversy  concerning  Origen  was  set  in 
ing  Origen.  motion  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  animated,  as 
some  say,  by  a  principle  of  envy  and  hatred  against  this  learned  man,  with 
whom  he  had  frequently  Hved  in  an  intimate  friendship.  The  assertion, 
however,  of  those  who  attribute  the  opposition  of  Demetrius  to  this  odious 
principle,  appears  something  more  than  doubtful ;  for,  in  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  towards  Origen,  there  are  no  visible  marks  of  envy,  though  many 
indeed  of  passion  and  arrogance,  of  violence  and  injustice.  The  occasion 
of  all  this  was  as  follows  : — In  the  year  228,  Origen  having  set  out  for 
Achaia,  was,  in  his  journey  thither,  received  with  singular  marks  of  aff*ec- 
tion  and  esteem  by  the  bishops  of  Csesarea  and  Jerusalem,  who  ordained 
him  presbyter,  by  imposition  of  hands.  This  proceeding  gave  high  offence 
to  Demetrius,  who  declared  Origen  unworthy  of  the  priesthood,  because 
he  had  castrated  himself;  and  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
not  lawful  to  advance  to  a  higher  dignity  the  principal  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  which  was  under  his  episcopal  inspection,  without  hi&  knowledge 
and  approbation.  A  conclusion,  however,  was  put  to  these  warm  debates, 
and  Origen  returned  to  Alexandria.  This  calm  was,  indeed,  but  of  short 
duration,  being  soon  succeeded  by  a  new  breach  between  him  and  Deme* 
trius,  the  occasion  of  which  is  not  known,  but  which  grew  to  such  a  height 
as  obliged  Origen,  in  the  year  231,  to  abandon  his  charge  at  Alexandria, 


P  Enteb.  Hist.  Eccle*.  lib.  viii  cap.  y.  ▼!!.  129.     Augaitin.  De*BaptUmo  contra  Donft- 

Firmilianus,  Epistol.  ad  Cyprianum,  printed  tiitas,  1.  y|.,  vii.  t  iz.  opp.,  where  are  to   be 

among  Cyprian*!  Letters,  let.  Izxr.  found  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Carthiige,  A.D. 

•I  Cyprian,  Epist.  Ixx.  p.   J '24.   Ixxiii.  p.  256;  Prud.  Marani  viu  Cypriani,  p.  107. 
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and  retire  to  Caesarca.  His  absence,  however,  did  not  appease  the  resent- 
ment of  Demetrius,  who  continued  to  persecute  him  with  the  utmost 
violence.  To  satisfy  fully  his  vengeance  against  Origen,  he  assembled 
two  councils,  in  the  first  of  which  he  condemned  him  unheard,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  office ;  and  in  the  second,  had  him  degraded  from  his 
sacerdotal  dignity.  It  is  probable  that  in  one  of  these  councils,  especially 
the  latter,  Demetrius  accused  him  of  erroneous  sentiments  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  for  it  was  about  this,  time  that  Origen  published  his  Book  of 
Principles,  which  contains  several  opinions  of  a  dangerous  tendency.' 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  bishops  approved  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Alexandrian  council ;  against  which  the  bishops  of  the  churches  of 
Achaia,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  declared  at  the  same  time  the 
highest  displeasure.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING    THE    RITES    AND   CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE    CHURCH 

DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 


Kites  raultipliad. 


I.  All  the  records  of  this  century  mention  the  multi- 
plication of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  Christian  church. 

Several  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  this,  have  been  already  pointed 
out ;  to  which  we  may  add,  as  a  principal  one,  the  passion  which  now 
reigned  for  the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  rather  for  the  popular  Oriental 
superstition  concerning  demons,  adopted  by  the  Platonists,  and  borrowed, 
unhappily,  from  them  by  the  Christian  doctors.  For  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  many  of  the  rites  now  introduced  into  the  church  derived  their 
origin  from  the  reigning  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  demons,  and  the 
powers  and  operations  of  invisible  beings.  Hence  the  use  of  exorcisms  and 
spells,  the  frequency  of  fasts,  and  the  aversion  to  wedlock.  Hence  the  cus- 
tom of  avoiding  all  connexions  with  those  who  were  not  as  yet  baptized,  or 
who  lay  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  as  persons  supposed  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  some  malignant  spirit.  And  hence  the  rigour  and 
severity  of  that  discipline  and  penance  that  were  imposed  upon  those  who 
had  incurred,  by  their  immoralities,  the  censures  of  the  church.' 

II.  In  most  of  the  provinces  there  were  at  this  time 
certain  fixed  places  set  apart  for  public  worship  among  the 


Public  wonhJp. 


'  Ifc^  TbU  work,  wbich  wu  a  tort  of  tn- 
trodoction  to  theology,  baa  only  come  dowo 
to  at  in  the  trantUtioii  of  RafBnua,  who  oor- 
rected  and  maimed  it,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  conformable  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  church  than  Origen  had  left  it.  It  con- 
tains, bowerer,  eren  in  its  present  form,  se* 
vend  bold  and  singular  opinions,  such  as  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  and  their  full  into  mor- 
tal bodies,  in  consequence  of  their  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  onicr  in  the  first  state,  and 
the  final  restoration  of  all  intelligent  beings 
to  order  and  h^piness.  RufBnns,  in  his  apo- 
logy for  Origen,  alleges,  that  his  writings  were 
maliciously  falsified  by  the  heretics ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  thereof,  many  errors  .were 
attributed  to  him  which  he  did  not  adopt ;  as 
also,  that  the  opinions,  in  which  he  differed 


from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  were  only 
proposed  by  him  as  carious  conjectures. 

■  The  accounts  here  given  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Origco,  are  drawn  from  the  most  early 
and  authenic  sources,  such  as  Easeb.  Hiat. 
Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxiv,  Photins,  Bibl. 
Cod.  cxTiii.  Jerome*s  Catalogue  of  Ecclesias* 
tical  Writers,  and  from  Origen  himself ;  and 
they  differ  in  some  respects  from  those,  which 
common  writers,  such  as  Doucin,  Huet,  and 
others,  give  of  this  matter. 

*  For  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  the 
readier  may  consult  Porphyry^s  treatise  con- 
cerning abstinence,  and  compare  what  that 
writer  has  said  on  the  subject,  with  the  cus- 
toms received  among  the  Christians.  Several 
curious  things  are  also  to  be  found  in  Theodo- 
rot  and  Eusebius  upon  this  head. 
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Christians,  as  will  appear  evident  to  every  impartial  inquirer  into  these 
matters.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  improbable  that  these  churches  were,  in 
several  places,  embellished  with  images  and  other  ornaments. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  divine  worship,  and  the  times  appointed 
for  its  celebration,  there  were  little  innovations  made  in  this  century.  Two 
things,  however,  deserve  to  be  taken  notice  of  here :  the  first  is,  that  the 
discourses,  or  sermons  addressed  to  the  people,  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  church,  and  degenerated  much  from  the 
ancient  simplicity.  For,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  Origen,  who  introduced 
long  sermon's,  and  was  the  first  who  explained  the  scriptures  in  his  dis- 
courses, several  bishops,  who  had  received  their  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  rhetoricians,  were  exactly  scrupulous  in  adapting  their  public  exhorta- 
tions and  discourses  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  eloquence.  And  this  method 
gained  such  credit,  as  to  be  soon  almost  universally  followed.  The  second 
thing  that  we  proposed  to  mention  as  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  about  this 
time  the  use  of  incense  was  introduced,  at  least  into  many  churches.  This 
has  been  denied  by  some  men  of  eminent  learning ;  the  fact,  however,  is 
rendered  evident  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies.^ 
Administration  of  ^^^«  Several  alterations  were  now  introduced  in  the 
the  Lord's  3up-  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  those  who  had  the 
^"'  direction  of  divine  worship.     The  prayers  used  upon  this 

occasion  were  lengthened ;  and  the  solemnity  and  pomp,  with  which  this 
important  institution  was  celebrated,  were  considerably  increased  ;  no  d6ubt 
with  a  pious  intention  to  render  it  still  more  respectable;  those  who 
were  in  a  penitential  state,  and  those  also  who  had  not  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  were  not  admitted  to  this  holy  supper ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  these  exclusions  were  an  imitation  of  what  was 
practised  in  the  heathen  mysteries.  We  find,  by  the  accounts  of  Pruden- 
tius*^  and  otheie,  that  gold  and  silver  vessels  were  now  used  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
adopt  this  opinion,  since  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  that  those  churches 
which  were  composed  of  the  most  opulent  members  would  readily  indulge 
themselves  in  this  piece  of  religious  pomp.  As  to  the  time  of  celebmting 
this  solemn  ordinance,  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  different  churches,  arising  from  their  different  circum- 
stances, and  founded  upon  reasons  of  prudence  and  necessity.  In  some, 
it  was  celebrated  in  the  morning ;  in  others,  at  noon  ;  and  in  others,  in  the 
evening.  It  was  also  more  frequently  repeated  in  some  churches  than 
in  others,  but  was  considered  in  all  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  as 
essential  to  salvation ;  for  which  reason  it  was  even  thought  proper 
to  administer  it  to  infants.  The  sacred  feasts  that  accompanied  tiiis 
venerable  institution,  preceded  its  celebration  in  some  churches,  and 
followed  it  in  others. 

Ba  tism  ^^*  '^^®'®  were,  twice  a  year,  stated  times  when  bap- 

tism was  administered  td  such  as,  after  a  long  course  of 
trial  and  preparation,  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  This  ceremony  was  performed  only  in  the  presence  of  such 
as  were  already  initiated  into  the  Christian  mysteries.  The  remission  of 
sins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate  and  happy  fruit ;  while  the  bishop,  by 
prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  was  supposed  to  confer  those  sanctify- 

^  See  Bishop  Bevcridge  ad  Canon.  Apottol.  ^  lltpl  o^rc^av.     Hymn  ii.   p.  60,  edit, 

p.  461 ;  as  also  another  work  of  same  author,       Heinsii. 
entitled,  Codex  Canon,  vindicatus,  p.  78. 
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ing  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  are  necessary  to  a  life  of  righteousness 
and  virtue.'*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  principal  rites  that  were 
used  in  the  administration  of  baptism ;  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  none 
were  admitted  to  this  solemn  ordinance,  until,  by  the  menacing  and  fonni- 
dable  shouts  and  declamation  of  the  exorcist,  they  had  been  delivered  from 
the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  The  origin  of  this  superstitious  ceremony  may  be  easily  traced 
when  we  consider  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  times.  The  Christians, 
in  general,  were  persuaded  that  rational  souls,  deriving  their  existence 
from  God,  must  consequently  be  in  themselves  pure,  holy,  and  endowed 
with  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  and  virtue.  But  upon  this  supposition 
it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  corrupt  propensities  and  actions  of  men, 
any  other  way,  than  by  attributing  them  either  to  the  malignant  nature  of 
matter,  or  the  influence  and  impulse  of  some  evil  spirit,  who  was  perpetu- 
ally compelling  them  to  sin.  The  former  of  these  opinions  was  embraced 
by  the  Gnostics,  but  was  rejected  by  true  Christians,  who  denied  the  eter- 
nity of  matter,  considered  it  as  a  creature  of  God,  and  therefore  adopted 
the  latter  notion,  that  in  all  vicious  persons  there  was  a  certain  evil  being, 
the  author  and  source  of  their  corrupt  dispositions  and  their  unrighteous 
deeds.*  The  driving  out  this  demon  was  now  considered  as  an  essential 
preparation  for  baptism,  after  the  administration  of  which,  the  candidates 
returned  home,  adorned  with  crowns  and  arrayed  in  white  garments,  as 
sacred*  emblems :  the  former,  of  their  victory  over  sin  and  the  world  ;  the 
latter,  of  their  inward  purity  and  innocence. 

V.  Fasting  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  esteem  than 

it  had  formerly  been ;  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  was  at- 
tributed to  this  practice,  and  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  of  indispensable 
necessity,  from  a  notion  that  the  demons  directed  their  stratagems  princi- 
pally against  those  who  pampered  themselves  with  delicious  fare,  and  were 
Jess  troublesome  to  the  lean  and  the  hungry,  who  lived  under  the  severi- 
ties of  a  rigorous  abstinence.'  The  Latins,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom,  fasted  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  as  the  Greeks  and 
Orientals  reHised  to  follow  their  example  here,  this  afforded  a  new  subject 
of  contention  between  them. 

The  Christians  offered  up  their  ordinary  prayers  at  three 

stated  times  of  the  day,  viz,  at  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the 
ninth  hour,  according  to  the  custom  observed  among  the  Jews.  But, 
besides  these  stated  devotions,  true  believers  were  assiduous  in  their 
addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  poured  forth  frequently  their  vows 


FMting. 


Vrajen. 


*  That  tnch  was  the  notioo  prevalent  at 
ihia  time,  is  evident  from  testimonies  of  sufB- 
cteot  weight  And  as  this  point  is  of  great 
oonsequence,  in  order  to  our  understanding 
the  theology  of  the  ancients,  whtcli  differs 
from  ours  in  many  respects,  we  shall  mention 
Mie  of  these  testimonies,  even  that  of  Cyprian, 
who,  in  his  73rd  letter,  expresses  himself  thus : 
**  It  is  manifest  where,  and  by  whom,  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  which  is  conferred  in  baptism, 
is  administered.— They  who  are  presented  to 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  obtain,  by  our  pray- 
ers and  imposition  of  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost.** 
See  also  Euseb,  Hi&t.  Eccles.  liv.  vli.  cap. 
vni. 

*  It  is  demonstrably  evident,  that  exon  ism 

VOL.  I. 


was  added  to  the  other  baptismal  rites  in  the 
third  century,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  into  the  church.  For, 
before  this  time,  we  hear  no  mention  made  of 
it.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second  apology, 
and  TertuUian,  in  his  book  concerning  Uie 
military  crown,  give  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  used  in  baptism  during  the  second 
century,  without  any  mention  of  exorcism. 
This  is  a  very  strong  argument  of  its  being 
posterior  to  these  two  great  men;  and  is 
every  way  proper  to  persuade  us,  that  it  mado 
its  entrance  into  the  Christian  church  in  the 
third  century,  and  probably  first  in  E^pt. 

'  Clemen  lin.  Homil.  ix.  sect.  9,  p.  6118; 
Porphyr.  Dc  abstincutia,  lib.  iv.  p.  417. 
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and  supplications  before  his  throne,  because  they  considered  prayer  as  the 
most  essential  duty,  as  well  as  the  noblest  employment,  of  a  sanctified 
nature.  At  those  festivals,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  some  joyful 
event,  and  were  to  be  celebrated  with  expressions  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  they  prayed  standing,  as  they  thought  that  posture  the  fittest  to 
express  their  joy  and  their  confidence.  On  days  of  contrition  and  fastings 
they  presented  themselves  upon  their  knees  before  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  to  express  their  profound  humiliation  and  self-abasement.  Certain 
forms  of  prayer  were,  undoubtedly,  used  in  many  places  both  in  public  and 
in  private ;  but  many  also  expressed  their  pious  feelings  in  the  natural 
effusions  of  an  unpremeditated  eloquence. 

The  sign  of  the  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  CToss  was  supposcd  to  administer  a  vie- 

erotsosedby       torious  power  over  all  sorts  of  trials  and  calamities,  and 
*     *'  was  more  especially  considered    as   the    surest    defence 

against  the  snares  and  stratagems  of  malignant  spirits.  And  hence  it  was» 
that  no  Christian  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without  arming  him* 
self  with  the  influence  of  this  triumphant  sign. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNINO     THE     DIVISIONS     AND     HERESIES     THAT   TROUBLED   THE 

CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

Remaini  of  the  I*  "^HE  Same  sects  that,  in  the  former  ages,  had  pro- 

ancient  secto.  duced  such  disorder  and  perplexity  in  the  Christian  church, 
continued,  in  this,  to  create  new  troubles,  and  to  foment  new  divisions. 
The  Montanists,  Yalentinians,  Marcionites,  and  the  other  Gnostics,  con- 
tinued still  to  draw  out  their  forces,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  defeats 
they  had  met  with ;  and  their  obstinacy  remained  even  when  their  strength 
was  gone,  as  it  often  happens  in  religious  controversy.  Adelphus  and 
Aquilinus,  who  were  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  endeavoured  to  insinuate  them- 
selves and  their  doctrine  into  the  esteem  of  the  public  at  Rome,  and  in 
other  places  in  Italy.*  They  were,  however,'  opposed  not  only  by 
the  Christians,  but  also  by  Plotinus,  the  greatest  Platonic  philosopher  of 
this  age,  who,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  opposed  these 
two  chimerical  teachers,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  with  as  much  vigour 
and  success  as  the  most  enlightened  Christians  could  have  done.  The 
philosophical  opinions  which  this  faction  entertained  concerning  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  several 
other  subjects,  were  entirely  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  Hence 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  followers  of  Plotinus,  joined  together  their 
efforts  against  the  progress  of  Gnosticism  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
their  united  force  soon  destroyed  the  credit  and  authority  of  this  fantastic 
sect,  and  rendered  it  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise.^  . 
Uanet  and  the  11.  While  the  Christians  were  struggling  with  these  cor- 

Manichnni.  ruptors  of  the  truth,  and  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  com- 
plete and  decisive  victory,  a  new  enemy,  more  vehement  and  odious  than 
the  rest,  started  up  suddenly,  and  engaged  in  the  contest.  This  was 
Manes,  (or  Manicha^us,  as  he  is  sometimes  called  by  his  disciples,)  by 
birth  a  Persian ;  educated  among  the  Magi,  and  himself  one  of  the  number, 

*  Porphyr.  vita  Plotini.  cap.  xvi.  p.  118.  extant  in  his  works,  Ennead.  ii.  lib.  ix.  p. 

^  Plotinus*   book   against  the  Gnostics  is       213. 
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before  he  embraced  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Instructed  in  all  those 
arts  and  sciences  which  the  Persians,  and  the  other  neighbouring  nations, 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  had  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  midst  of  a  rural  life ;  studied  the  art  of  healing,  and  applied 
himself  to  painting  and  philosophy.  His  genius  was  vigorous  and  sub- 
lime, but  redundant  and  ungovemed  ;  and  his  mind,  destitute  of  a  proper 
temperature,  seemed  to  boider  on  fanaticism  and  madness.  He  was  so 
adventurous  as  to  attempt  a  coalition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi  with  the 
Christian  system,  or  rather  the  explication  of  the  one  by  the  other ;  and 
in  order  to  succeed  in  this  audacious  enterprise,  he  affirmed  that  Christ 
had  left  the  doctrine  of  salvation  unfinished  and  imperfect ;  and  that  he 
was  the  comforter,  whom  the  departing 'Saviour  had  promised  to  his 
disciples  to  lead  them  to  all  truth.  Many  were  deceived  by  the  eloquence 
of  this  enthusiast,  by  the  gravity  of  his  countenance,  and  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  his  manners ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  formed  a  sect 
not  utterly  inconsiderable  in  point  of  number.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Yaranes  I.  king  of  the  Persians ;  though  historians  are  not  agreed  con- 
cerning the  cause,  the  time,  and  the  manner,  of  his  execution.^ 
Hiidoetrineof  III.  The  doctrinc  of  Manes  was  a  motley  mixture  of 

two  principles.     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^£  Christianity  with  the  ancient  philosophy  of 

the  Persians,  which  he  had  been  instructed  in  during  his  youth.  He 
combined  these  two  systems ;  and  applied  and  accommodated  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  characters  and  actions  which  the  Persians  attributed  to  the  god 
Mithras.  The  principal  doctrines  of  Manes  are  comprehended  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary : 

**  There  are  two  principles  from  which  all  things  proceed ;  the  one  is  a 
most  pure  and  subtile  matter,  called  Li^ht ;  and  the  other  a  gross  and 
corrupt  substance,  called  Darkness,  Each  of  these  are  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  a  superintending  Being,  whose  existence  is  from  all  eternity. 
The  Being,  who  presides  over  the  Light,  is  called  God;  he  that  rules 
the  land  of  Darkness,  bears  the  title  of  Hyle,  or  Demon.  The  Ruler  of 
the  Light  is  supremely  happy ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  benevolent 
and  good  ;  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  unhappy  in  himself ;  and,  desiring  to 
render  others  partakers  of  his  misery,  is  evil  and  malignant.  These  two 
Beings  have  produced  an  immense  multitude  of  creatures,  resembling 
themselves,  and  distributed  them  through  their  respective  provinces. 

IV.  "The  Prince  of  Darkness  knew  not,  for  a  long 
series  of  ages,  that  Light  existed  in  the  universe ;  and  no 
sooner  perceived  it,  by  the  means  of  a  war  that  was  kindled  in  his  domi- 


Conceraing  man. 


*  e>  Some  illcge,  that  Manet,  having 
undertaken  to  cure  the  ion  of  the  Persian 
monarch  of  a  dangerous  disease,  bj  his  medi- 
cinal art,  or  hia  miaraf  ulous  power,  failed  in 
the  attempt,  precipitated  the  death  of  the 
prinee,  and  thus  ineorring  the  indignation  of 
the  king  his  &ther,  was  pat  to  a  cruel  death. 
Tbia  account  is  scarcely  probable,  as  it  is 
mentioned  hj  none  of  the  Oriental  writers 
dted  oy  D*Hrrbelot,  and  aa  Bar  Hebneus 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  which  shows  that  it  was 
only  an  uncertain  rumour.  The  death  of 
Manes  is  generally  attributed  to  another  cause 
by  the  Oriental  writers.  They  tell  us,  that 
Manes  (after  hsving  lieen  protected  in  a  sin- 
gular manner,  by  Hormixdas,  who  succeeded 


Sapor  on  the  Persian  throne,  but  who  was 
not  however  able  to  defend  him,  at  length, 
against  the  united  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
the  Magi,  the  Jews,  and  the  Pagans)  waa  shut 
up  in  a  strong  castle,  whi<!h  Hormizdas  had 
erected  between  Bagdad  and  Susa,  to  serre 
him  aa  a  refuge  against  those  who  persecuted 
him  on  account  of  his  doctrine.  They  add, 
that,  after  the  death  of  Hormizdaa,  Yaranea  I., 
his  successor,  first  protected  Manea,  but  after- 
wards gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Magi, 
wh4>se  resentment  against  him  was  due  to  his 
having  adopted  the  Sadducean  principles,  aa 
some  say,  while  others  attributed  it  to  his 
having  mingled  the  tenets  of  the  Magi  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

L    2 
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nions,  than  he  bent  his  endeavours  towards  the  subjecting  it  to  his  empire. 
The  Ruler  of  the  Light  opposed  to  his  efforts  an  army  commanded  by  the 
first  man,  but  not  with  the  highest  success;  for  the  generals  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  seized  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the  celestial  ele- 
ments and  of.  the  Light  itself,  and  mingled  them  in  the  mass  of  corrupt 
matter.  The  second  general  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Light,  whose  name  was 
the  Living  Spirit,  made  war  with  more  success  against  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, but  could  not  entirely  disengage  the  pure  particles  of  the  celestial 
matter  from  the  corrupt  mass  through  which  they  had  been  dispersed. 
The  Prince  of  Darkness,  after  his  defeat,  produced  the  first  parents  of  the 
human  race.  The  beings  engendered  from  this  original  stock,  consist  of 
a  body  formed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and 
of  two  souls ;  one  of  which  is  sensitive  and  lustful,  and  owes  its  existence 
to  the  evil  principle ;  the  other  rational  and  immortal,  a  particle  of  that 
divine  Light,  which  was  carried  away  by  the  army  of  Darkness,  and  im- 
mersed into  the  mass  of  malignant  matter. 
Concerning  Christ       ^'  **  Mankind  being  thus  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Dark- 

and  the  Holy  ness,  and  thosc  minds,  that  were  the  productions  of  the 
eternal  Light,  being  united  to  their  mortal  bodies,  God 
created  the  earth  out  of  the  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  by  that  Living  Spirit 
who  had  vanquished  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  design  of  thiis  creation 
was  to  furnish  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  to  deliver,  by  degrees,  the 
captive  souls  from  their  corporeal  prisons,  and  to  extract  the  celestial 
elements  from  the  gross  substance  in  which  they  were  involved.  In  order 
to  carry  this  design  into  execution,  God  produced  two  beings  of  emi- 
nent dignity  from  his  own  substance,  which  were  to  lend  their  auspicious 
succours  to  imprisoned  souls  ;  one  of  these  sublime  entities  was  Christ ; 
and  the  other,  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ  is  that  glorious  intelligence  which 
the  Persians  called  Mithras ;  he  is  a  most  splendid  substance,  consisting 
of  the  brightness  of  the  eternal  Light;  subsisting  in,  and  by  himself; 
endowed  with  life ;  enriched  with  infinite  wisdom  ;  and  his  residence  is 
in  the  sun.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  also  a  luminous  and  animated  body, 
diffused  throughout  every  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  this 
terrestrial  globe.  This  genial  principle  warms  and  illuminates  the  minds 
of  men,  renders  also  the  earth  fruitful,  and  draws  forth  gradually  from  its 
bosom  the  latent  particles  of  celestial  fire,  which  it  wafts  up  on  high  to 
their  primitive  station. 
Concerning  the  VI.  "  After  that  the  Supreme  Being  had,  for  a  long  time, 

office  of  chriit.  admonished  and  exhorted  the  captive-«puls,  by  the  ministry 
of  the  angels,  and  of  holy  men,  raised  up  and  appointed  for  that  purpose,  he 
ordered  Christ  to  leave  the  solar  regions,  and  to  descend  upon  earth,  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  return  of  those  imprisoned  spirits  to  their  celestial  country. 
In  obedience  to  this  divine  command,  Christ  appeared  among  the  Jews, 
clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  and  not  with  the  real  sub- 
stance. During  his  ministry,  he  taught  mortals  how  to  disengage  the  ra- 
tional soul  from  the  corrupt  body,  to  conquer  the  violence  of  malignant 
matter ;  and  he  demonstrated  his  divine  mission  by  stupendous  miracles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  used  every  method  to  inflame 
the  Jews  against  this  divine  messenger,  and  incited  them  at  length  to  put 
him  to  death  upon  an  ignominious  cross ;  which  punishment,  however, 
he  suffered  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
men.  When  Christ  had  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  his  mission,  he  returned 
to  his  throne  in  the  sun,  and  appointed  a  certain  number  of  chosen  apostles 
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to  propagate  through  the  world  the  religion  he  had  taught  during  the 
course  of  his  ministry.     But,  hefore  his  departure,  he  promised,  that,  at 
ConccrniDK  th«       a  Certain  period  of  time,  he  would  send  an  apostle  superior 
Comforter.  ^q  ^j  others  in  eminence  and  dignity,  whom  he  called  the 

paraclete  or  comforter,  who  should  add  many  things  to  the  precepts  he 
had  delivered,  and  dispel  all  the  errors  under  which  his  servants  laboured 
concerning  divine  things.  This  comforter,  thus  expressly  promised  by 
Christ,  is  Manes,  the  Persian,  who,  by  the  order  of  the  Most  High, 
declared  to  mortals  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation,  without  exception, 
and  without  concealing  any  of  its  truths,  under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or 
any  other  covering. 

Concerning  the  VI  I.  "  Those  souls  who  believe  Jcsus  Christ  to  be  the 

puriiScation  of  Son  of  God  rcnouucc  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
future  condi-  who  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  obey  the  laws  delivered  by 
^*®°*  Christ,  as  they  are  enlarged  and  illustrated  by  the  comforter 

Manes,  and  combat  with  persevering  fortitude  the  lusts  and  appetites 
of  a  corrupt  nature,  derive  from  this  faith  and  obedience  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  gradually  purified  from  the  contagion  of  matter.  The 
total  purification  of  souls  cannot  indeed  be  accomplished  during  this 
mortal  life.  Hence  it  is  that  the  souls  of  men,  after  death,  must  pass 
through  two  states  more  of  probation  and  trial,  by  water  and  Jlre,  before 
they  can  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light.  They  mount,  therefore,  first  into 
the  moon,  which  consists  of  benign  and  salutary  water ;  from  whence,  after 
a  lustration  of  fifteen  days,  they  proceed  to  the  sun,  whose  purifying  fire 
removes  entirely  all  their  corruption,  and  effaces  all  their  stains.  The 
bodies,  composed  of  malignant  matter,  which  they  have  left  behind  them, 
return  to  their  first  stage,  and  enter  into  their  original  mass. 
Concerning  the  VIII.  "On  the  Other  hand,  those  souls  who  have  neg- 

ate of  unpuri-  lected  the  salutary  work  of  their  purification  pass,  after 
death,  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  other  natures,  where 
they  remain  until  they  have  expiated  their  guilt  and  accomplished  their 
probation.  Some,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  obstinacy  and  perverseness, 
pass  through  a  severer  course  of  trial,  being  delivered  over,  for  a  certain  time, 
to  the  power  of  malignant  aerial  spirits,  who  torment  them  in  various 
ways.  Wlien  the  greatest  part  of  the  captive  souls  are  restored  to  liberty, 
and  to  the  regions  of  light,  then  a  devouring  fire  shall  break  forth,  at  the 
divine  command,  from  the  caverns  in  which  it  is  at  present  confined,  and 
shall  destroy  and  consume  the  frame  of  the  world.  After  this  tremendous 
event,  the  prince  and  powers  of  darkness  shall  be  forced  to  return  to  their 
primitive  seats  of  anguish  and  misery,  in  which  they  shall  dwell  for  ever. 
For,  to  prevent  their  ever  renewing  this  war  in  the  regions  of  light,  God 
shall  surround  the  mansions  of  darkness  with  an  invincible  guard,  com- 
posed of  those  souls  who  have  fallen  irrecoverably  from  the  hopes  of 
salvation,  and  who,  set  in  array,  like  a  military  band,  shall  surround  those 
gloomy  seats  of  woe,  and  hinder  any  of  their  wretched  inhabitants  from 
coming  forth  again  to  the  light." 

The  opinion  of  IX.  lu  Order  to  Tcmovc  the  strongest  obstacles  that  lay 

inglhVoidaad  against  the  belief  of  tills  monstrous  system.  Manes  rejected 
Kevr  Teitameni.  almost  all  the  sacfcd  books  in  which  Christians  look  for 
the  sublime  truths  of  their  holy  religion.  lie  affirmed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  work  of  God,  but  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  who  was  substituted  by  the  Jews  in  the  place  of  the  true  God^ 
He  maintained  farther,  tliat  the  four  gospels,  which  contain  the  history 
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of  Christi  were  not  'written  by  the  apostles,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were 
corrupted  and  interpolated  by  designing  and  artful  men,  and  were  aug- 
mented with  Jewish  fables  and  fictions.  He  therefore  supplied  their 
place  by  a  gospel,  which  he  said  was  dictated  to  him  by  God  himself, 
and  which  he  distinguished  by  the  title  Erief{g,  He  also  rejected  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  though  he  acknowledged  the  epistles  that  are 
attributed  to  St.  Paul  to  be  the  productions  of  that  divine  apostle,  yet  he 
looked  upon  them  as  considerably  corrupted  and  falsified  in  a  variety  of 
passages.  We  have  not  any  certain  account  of  the  judgment  he  formed 
concerning  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Hii  rule  of  life  M-       X.  The  rule  of  life  and  manners  that  Manes  prescribed 

Tttreijr  sober.  ^  ]jig  disciplcs  was  most  extravagantly  rigorous  and 
austere !  He  commanded  them  to  mortify  and  macerate  the  body,  whicb 
he  looked  upon  as  intrinsically  evil  and  essentially  corrupt ;  to  deprive  it 
of  all  those  objects  which  could  contribute  either  to  its  cdnveniency  or 
delight ;  to  extirpate  all  those  desires  that  lead  to  the  pursuit  of  external 
objects;  and  to  divest  themselves  of  all  the  passions  and  instincts  of 
nature.  Such  was  the  unnatural  rule  of  practice  which  this  enormous 
fanatic  prescribed  to  his  followers  ;  but  foreseeing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
his  sect  could  not  possibly  become  numerous,  if  this  severe  manner  of 
living  was  to  be  imposed  without  distinction  upon  all  his  adherents,  he 
Division  of  his        divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes ;  the  one  of  which 

disciples.  comprehended  the  perfect  Christians,  under  the  name  of 

the  elect ;  and  the  other  the  imperfect  and  feeble,  under  the  title  of 
hearers.  The  elect  was  obliged  to  a  rigorous  and  entire  abstinence  fipom 
flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all  intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amo- 
rous gratifications  ;  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  the  sharpest  penury,  nourish- 
ing tiieir  shrivelled  and  emaciated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs,  pulse,  and 
melons,  and  depriving  themselves  of  all  the  comforts  that  arise  from  the 
moderate  indulgence  of  natural  passions,  and  also  from  a  variety  af  innocent 
and  agreeable  pursuits.  The  discipline  appointed  for  the  hearers  was 
of  a  milder  nature.  They  were  allowed  to  possess  houses,  lands,  and 
wealth,  to  feed  upon  flesh,  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  tenderness  ; 
but  this  liberty  was  granted  them  with  many  limitations,  and  under  the 
strictest  conditions  of  moderation  and  temperance. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Manichasans  was  headed  by  a  president, 
who  represented  Jesus  Christ.  There  were  joined  to  him  twelve  rulers, 
or  masters,  who  were  designed  to  represent  the  twelve  aposties;  and  these 
were  followed  by  seventy-two  bishops,  the  images  of  the  seventy-two 
disciples  of  our  Lord.  These  bishops  had  presbyters  and  deacons  under 
them  ;  and  all  the  members  of  these  religious  orders  were  chosen  out  of 
the  class  of  the  elect.*^ 
The  sect  of  the  ^^*  '^^  scct  of  the  Hicracitcs  was  formed  in  Egypt, 

Hieradtes.  towards  the  Conclusion    of  this   century,   by   Hierax   of 

Leontium,  a  bookseller  by  profession,  and  distinguished  eminendy  by  his 
extensive  learning,  and  venerable  air  of  sanctity  and  virtue.  Some  have 
considered  this  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichaean  sect,  but  without  foundation, 
since,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  Manes  and  Hierax  in  some 
points  of  doctrine,  it  is  certain  that  they  diflered  in  many  respects. 
Hierax  maintained  that  the  principal  object  of  Christ's  office  and  ministry 
was  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law  more  severe  and  perfect  than  that  of 

^  See  ftU  this  amply  proved  in  the  work  entitled,  Commentaiii  de  rebus  Christlanorutn  ante 
Coostantinum  Magnum. 
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Moses  ;  and  from  hence  he  concluded  that  the  use  of  fiesh,  wine,  wedlock, 
and  of  other  things  agreeahle  to  the  outward  senses,  which  had  heen  per- 
mitted under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  was  absolutely  prohibited  and  abro- 
gated by  Christ.  If,  indeed,  we  look  attentively  into  his  doctrine,  we 
shall  find  that,  like  Manes,  he  did  not  think  that  these  austere  acts  of 
self-denial  were  imposed  by  Christ  indiscriminately  upon  all,  but  on  such 
only  as  were  ambitious  of  aspiring  to  the  highest  summit  of  virtue.  To 
thb  capital  error  he  added  many  others,  which '  were  partly  the  conse- 
quences of  this  illusion,  and  were  in  part  derived  from  other  sources.  He 
excluded,  for  example,  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  children  who  died 
before  they  had  arrived  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  that  upon  the  supposition 
that  God  was  bound  to  administer  the  rewards  of  futurity  to  those  only 
who  had  fairly  finished  their  victorious  conflict  with  the  body  and  its  lusts. 
He  maintained  also  that  Melchisedek,  king  of  Salem,  who  blessed  Abra- 
ham, was  the  Holy  Ghost;  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  cast 
a  cloud  of  obscurity  over  the  sacred  scriptures  by  his  allegorical  fictions.* 
The  Noetian  con-  XII.  The  controversies  relating  to  the  divine  Trinity, 
trofeny.  which  took  their  rise  in  the  former  century  from  the  in- 

troduction of  the  Grecian  philosophy  into  the  Christian  church,  were  now 
spreading  with  considerable  vigour,  and  producing  various  methods  of  ex- 
plaining that  inexplicable  doctrine.  One  of  the  first  who  engaged  in  this 
idle  and  perilous  attempt  of  explaining  what  every  mortal  must  acknow- 
ledge to  be  incomprehensible,  was  Noetus  of  Smyrna,  an  obscure  man,  and 
of  mean  abilities.  He  affirmed  that  the  Supreme  God,  whom  he  called 
the  Father,  and  considered  as  absolutely  indivisible,  united  himself  to  the 
man  Christ,  whom  he  called  the  Son,  and  was  bom  and  crucified  with  him. 
From  this  opinion  Noetus  and  his  followers  were  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Patripassians,  f .  e,  persons  who  believe  that  the  Supreme  Father  of  the 
universe,  and  not  any  other  divine  person,  had  expiated  the  guilt  of  the 
human  race.  And  indeed  this  appellation  belongs  to  them  justly,  if  the 
accounts  which  ancient  writers  give  us  of  their  opinions  be  accurate  and 
impartial.' 

^^  XIII.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  arose  Sabellius, 

an  African  bishop  or  presbyter,  who,  in  Pentapolis,  a  pro- 
vince of  Cyrenaica,  and  in  Ptolemais,  or  Barce,  its  principal  city,  explained, 
in  a  manner  very  little  different  from  that  of  Noetus,  the  doctrine  of  scrip- 
ture  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  dogmatist  had 
a  considerable  number  of  followers,  who  adhered  to  him  notwithstanding 
that  his  opinions  were  refuted  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  His 
sentiments  were  in  some  respects  difierent  from  those  of  Noetus.  The 
latter  was  of  opinion  that  the  person  of  the  Father  had  assumed  the 
human  nature  of  Christ;  whereas  Sabellius  maintained  that  a  certain 
energy  only,-  proceeding  from  the  Supreme  Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of 
the  divine  nature,  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  the  man  Jesus  ;  and  he 
considered,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  portion  of  the  evcr- 
lasting  Father.g     From  hence  it  appears  that  the  Sabellians,  though  they 

•  Epiphan.   Hnret.  Iziii.  Hier»rdiiUriiiii,  '  Almost  all  the  hiitorians,  who  give  ac- 

p.  710,  &C.  counts  of  the  ancient  heresies,  have  made  par- 

'  See  the  Diaconne  of  Hippoljtas  against  ticular  mention  of  Sabellius.     Among  others, 

the  Heresj  of  Noetus,  in  the  second  Tolumo  see  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vi.  p. 

of  his  works,  published  by  Fabrieius.    As  also  252 ;  Athan.  Ubro   de  Sententia  Dionysii. 

Epiphan.  Hsres.  Wii.  torn.  i.  p.  4^9.     Theo«  All  the  passages  of  the  ancient  authors,  re- 

doret,  HsBtet  Fabul.  lib.  iil  cap.  iii.  p.  227.  luting  to  Sabellius,  are  carefully  collected  by 

torn.  It.  opp.  the  learned  Christopher  Wormius,  in  his  His- 
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might  with  justice  be  called  Patripassians,  were  yet  called  so  by  the 
ancients  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  this  name  was  given  to 
the  Noetian?. 

BeryUui  XIV,  At  this  Same  period  Beryllus,  an  Arabian,  bishop 

of  Bozrah,  and  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  taught 
that  Christ,  before  his  birth,  had  no  proper  subsistence,  nor  any  other 
divinity  than  that  of  the  Father ;  which  opinion,  when  considered  with 
attention,  amounts  to  this,  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  Mary,  but  that 
a  spirit  issuing  from  God  himself,  and  therefore  superior  to  all  human 
souls,  as  being  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  was  united  to  him  at  the 
time  of  his  birth.  Eery II us,  however,  was  refuted  by  Origen  with  such  a 
victorious  power  of  argument  and  zeal,  that  he  yielded  up  the  cause,  and 
returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.^ 
„   ,   ,  „  XV.  Paul  of  Samosata,   bishop  of  Antioch,    and   alsa 

Paul  of  Samowta.  •  *     i.  •    -i  •    j  j-jt         ^  hl.         At 

magistrate,  or  civil  judge,  was  very  different  from  tlie  pious 
and  candid  Beryllus  both  in  point  of  morals  and  doctrine.  He  was  a  vain 
and  arrogant  man,  whom  riches  had  rendered  insolent  and  self-sufficient.* 
He  introduced  much  confusion  and  trouble  into  the  eastern  churches  by 
his  new  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  concerning  the  divine 
nature  and  Christ,  and  left  behind  him  a  sect  that  assumed  the  title  of 
Paulians,  or  Paulianists.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  his  doctrine,  by  the 
accounts  of  it  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  it  seems  to  have  amounted 
to  this: — "That  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in  God  in  the  same 
mariner  as  the  faculties  of  reason  and  activity  do  in  man  ;  that  Christ  was 
born  a  mere  man,  but  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  the  Father  descended 
into  him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  instructed  the 
nations ;  and  finally,  that,  on  account  of  this  union  of  the  divine  word 
with  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  might,  though  improperly,  be  called  God.** 

Such  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Paul.  He  involved  them,  however, 
in  such  deep  obscurity,  by  the  ambiguous  forms  of  speech  he  made  use  of 
to  explain  and  defend  them,  that  after  several  meetings  of  the  councils 
held  to  examine  his  errors,  they  could  not  convict  him  of  heresy.  At 
length,  indeed,  a  council  was  assembled  in  the  year  269,  in  which  Malchion, 
the  rhetorician,  drew  him  forth  from  his  obscurity,  detected  his  evasions, 
and  exposed  him  in  his  tine  colours ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
degraded  from  the  episcopal  ordcr.^ 

Absurditfc*  of  XVI.  It  was  not  only  in  the  point  now  mentioned  that 

some  Arabian  the  doctrinc  of  the  gospel  suffered  at  this  time  from  the 
phiiosophert.  erroneous  fancies  of  wrong-headed  doctors ;  foi'  there 
sprung  up  now  in  Arabia  a  certain  sort  of  minute  philosophers,  the  disciples 
of  a  master  whose  obscurity  has  concealed  him  from  the  knowledge  of 
after  ages,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  believed  that  it  pdrished 
with  the  body,  but  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  waj  to  be  again 
recalled  to  life  with  the  body  by  the  power  of  God.  The  philosophers 
who  held  this  opinion  were  called  Arabians,  from  their  country.     Origen 


toria  Sabelliana,  printed  in  8vo.,  at  Fimncfork  Chauffonied  Nouvcau    Dictibu.    llist.    Ciit. 

and  r^iptic,  1696.  torn.  i.  p.  268. 

^  Euscb.  Hilt.  EccIps.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xx.  p.  ^  Euscb.  Hist  Eodes.  lib.  vil.  cap.  xxx. 

222,  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  231  ;  llicronTm.  Catalog.  p.  279. 

Srriptor.  Ecclcs.  cap.   Ix.   p.   127;  Socrates,  i  Kpistol.  ConciL  Antioch.  ad  Paulura,  in 

Hist.  Ecclcs.   lib.   ii.  cap.  vii.  p.    174;  and  Biblioiheca  Patrum,  t.  xl.  p.  302;  Dionyaii 

among  the  moderns,  Ijo  Clcrc,  Ars  Critics,  Alox.   Ep.  J»d  Paulnm,  ib.  p.  273;  Decim 

vol.  i.  Part  U.  sect.   1,  cap.   xiv.  p.   293;  Pauli  i5amos.teni  Qaestionod,  ib.  p.  276. 
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was  called  from.  Egypt  to  make  head  against  the  rising  sect,  and 
disputed  against  them,  in  a  full  council,  with  such  remarkable  success, 
that  they  abandoned  their  erroneous  sentiments,  and  returned  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  the  church. 

-.__..,       _,  ^         XVII.  Among;  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  we 
in  the  church  by  place  that  of  the  Novatiaus  the  last,     ihis  sect  cannot  be 
the  NoTatiauB.     charged  with  having  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
by  their  opinions ;  their  crime  was,  that  by  the  unreasonable  severity  of 
their  discipline  they  gave  occasion  to  the  most  deplorable  divisions,  and 
made  an  unhappy  rent  in  the  church.     Novatian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  a  man  also  of  uncommon  learning  and  eloquence,  but  of  an 
austere  and  rigid  character,  entertained  the  most  unfavourable  sentiments 
of  those  who  had  been  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  church.     He 
indulged  his  inclinations  to  severity  so  far,  as  to  deny  that  such  as  had 
fallen  into  the  commission  of  grievous  transgressions,  especially  those  who 
had  apostatised  from  the  faith  under  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  Decius, 
were  to  be  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.     The  greatest 
part  of  the  presbyters  were  of  a  different  opinion  in  this  matter,  especially 
Cornelius,  whose  credit  and  influence  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  esleem  and  admiration  which  his  eminent  virtues  so  naturally  excited. 
Hence  it  happened  that  when  a  bishop  was  to  be  chosen,  in  the  year  250, 
to  succeed  Fabianus  in  the  see  of  Rome,  Novatian  opposed  the  election  of 
Cornelius  with  the  greatest  activity  and  bitterness.     His  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  in  vain,  for  Cornelius  was  chosen  to  that  eminent  office,  of  which 
his  distinguished  merit  rendered  him  so  highly  worthy.     Novatian,  upon 
this,  separated  himself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Cornelius,  who  in  his  turn 
called  a  council  at  Rome,  in  the  year  251,  and  cut  off  Novatian  and  his 
partisans  from  the  communion  of  the  church.     This  turbulent  man,  being 
thus  excommunicated,  erected  a  new  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
bishop  ;  and  which,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  discipline,  was  followed 
by  many,  and  flourished  until  the  fifth  century,  in  the  greatest  part  of 
those  provinces  which  had  received  the  gospel.     The  chief  person  who 
assisted  Novatian  in  this  enterprise  was  Novatus,  a  Carthaginian  presbyter, 
a  man  of  no  principles,  who,  during  the  heat  of  this  controversy,  had  come 
from  Carthage  to  Rome,  to  escape  the  resentment  and  excommunication 
of  Cyprian,  his  bishop,  with  whom  he  was  highly  at  variance. 
The  severity  of  XVllI.  There  was  DO  difference,  in  point  of  doctrine, 

igainrt^Se*"*      between  the  Novatians  and  other  Christians.     What  pecu- 
lapMd.  liarly  distinguished  them  was  their  refusing  to  re-admit  to 

the  communion  ,of  the  church  those  who,  aher  baptism,  had  fallen  into 
the  commission  of  heinous  crimes,  though  they  did  not  pretend  that  even 
such  were  excluded  from  all  possibility  or  hopes  of  salvation.  They  con- 
sidered the  Christian  church  as  a  society  where  virtue  and  innocence 
reigned  universally,  and  none  of  whose  members,  from  their  entrance  into 
it,  had  defiled  themselves  with  any  enormous  crime  ;  and,  of  consequence, 
they  looked  upon  every  society  which  re-admitted  heinous  offenders  to  its 
communion  as  unworthy  of  the  title  of  a  true  Christian  church.  It  was 
from  hence  also  that  they  assumed  the  title  of  Cathari,  t.  e.  the  pure  ;  and 
what  showed  still  a  more  extravagant  degree  of  vanity  and  arrogance,  they 
obliged  such  as  came  over  to  them  from  the  general  body  of  Christians  to 
submit  to  be  baptised  a  second  time,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  entering 
into  their  society.     For  such  deep  root  had  their  favourite  opinion,  con- 
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ceming  the  irrevocable  rejection  of  heinous  offenders,  taken  in  their  minds, 
and  so  great  was  its  influence  upon  the  sentiments  they  entertained  of 
other  Christian  societies,  that  they  considered  the  baptism  administered  in 
those  churches  which  received  the  lapsed  to  their  communion,  even  after 
the  most  sincere  and  undoubted  repentance,  as  absolutely  divested  of  the 
power  of  imparting  the  remission  of  sins.^  ^ 

^  Euirbios,  Hist    Ecclet.    lib.    vi.   cap.  Crimionm  Ga^tal.  inter  Yoterea  ChrittiaooB 

xliii.  p.  242.      Cyprianus,  Tsriia  EpUtolii,  Abaoltttione,  pu  254;   Kenekel,  De  Uktcu 

zlix.  lii.  &C. ;  AlbaspinaeuB,  Obacrvat  Eccles.  NovatiaiiA. 
lib.  iL  cap.  zx.  xzi. :    Jof.  Aug.   Oni,  De 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    PROSPEBOUS   AMD   CALAMITOUS   EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE 

CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  That  I  may  not  separate  facts,  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  comhine,  in  the  same  chapter, 
the  prosperous  and  calamitous  events  that  happened  to  the  church  during 
this  century,  instead  of  treating  them  separately,  as  I  have  hitherto  done. 
This  comhination,  which  presents  things  in  their  natural  relations,  as 
causes  or  effects,  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  circumstance  that  renders 
history  truly  interesting.  In  following,  however,  this  plan,  the  order  of 
time  shall  also  be  observed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  this  interesting  com- 
bination of  events  will  admit  of. 

The  ehureb  enjoys  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Roman  empire  was 
SSSSjrf this*""*  ^nder  the  dominion  of  four  chiefs,  of  whom  two,  Diocletian 
centuir-  and  Maximian  Herculeus,  were  of  superior  dignity,  and 

were  distinguished  dach  by  the  title  of  Augustus ;  while  the  other  two, 
viz.  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Maximinus  Galerius,  were  in  a  certain 
degree  of  subordination  to  the  former,  and  were  honoured  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Caesars.  Under  these  four  emperors,  the  church  enjoyed  an 
agreeable  calm.*  Diocletian,  though  much  addicted  to  superstition,  did 
not,  however,  entertain  any  aversion  to  the  Christians :  and  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who,  following  the  dictates  of  right  reason  alone  in  the  worship 
of  the  Deity,  had  abandoned  the  absurdities  of  polytheism,  treated  them 
with  condescension  and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priests, 
whose  interests  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  continuance  of  the 
ancient  superstitions,  and  who  apprehended,  not  without  reason,  that  to 
their  great  detriment  the  Christian  religion  would  become  daily  more 
universal  and  triumphant  throughout  the  empire.  Under  these  anxious 
fears  of  the  downfall  of  their  authority,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
Diocletian,  whom  they  knew  to  be  of  a  timorous  and  credulous  disposi- 

•  Eoaebiue,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  i.  p.  291,  &g. 
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tion,  and,  by  fictitious  oracles,  and  other  such  perfidious  stratagems,  endea- 
voured to  engage  him  to  persecute  the  Christians.*^ 

The  penecuiion  ^^'  I^iocletian,  howcver,  stood  for  some  time  unmoved 

under  DiocieUan.  by  trcachcrous   arts  of  a  selfish  and  superstitious  priest- 
hood, who,  when  they  perceived  the  ill  success   of  their  cruel  eflforts, 
addressed  themselves  to  Maximinus  Galerius,  one  of  the  Csesars,  and  also 
son-in-law  to  Diocletian,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  unrighteous  pur- 
poses.    This  prince,  whose  gross  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  military 
affairs  was  accompanied  with  a  fierce  and  savage  temper,  was  a  proper 
instrument  for  executing  their  designs.     Set  on,  therefore,  by  the  mali- 
cious insinuations  of  the  heathen  priests,  the  suggestions  of  a  superstitious 
mother,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  own  natural  disposition,  he  solicited  Dio- 
cletian with  such  indefatigable  importunity,  and  in  such  an  urgent  manner, 
for  an  edict  against  the  Christians,  that  he,  at  length,  obtained  his  horrid 
purpose.     For,  in  the  year  303,  when  this  emperor  was  at  Nicomedia,  an 
order  was  obtained  from  him  to  pull  down  the  churches  of  the  Christians, 
to  burn  all  their  books  and  writings,  and  to  take  from  them  all  their  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  and  render  them  incapable  of  any  honours  or  civil 
promotion.®     This  first  edict,  though  rigorous  and  severe,  extended  not 
to  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  for   Diocletian  was   extremely  averse  to 
slaughter  and  bloodshed  ;  it  was,  however,  destructive  to  many  of  them, 
particularly  to  those  who  refused  to  deliver  the  sacred  books  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates.'     Many  Christians,  therefore,  and  among  them 
several  bishops  and  presbyters,  seeing  the  consequences  of  this  refusal, 
delivered  up  all  the  religious  books,  and  other  sacred  things  that  were  in 
their  possession,  in  order  to  save  their  lives.     This  conduct  was  highly 
condemned  by  the  most  steady  and  resolute  Christians,  who  looked  upon 
this  compliance  as  sacrilegious,  and  branded  those  who  were  guilty  of  it 
with  the  ignominious  appellation  of  traditors.* 

Theeauietand  '^^*  ^ot  long  after  the  publication  of  this  first  edict 

severity  of  thii  agalnst  the  Christians,  a  fire  broke  out,  at  two  different 
per«ecu  ion.  times,  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  where  Galerius  lodged 
with  Diocletian.  The  Christians  were  accused,  by  their  enemies,  as  the 
authors  of  this ;'  and  the  credulous  Diocletian,  too  easily  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  this  charge,  caused  vast  numbers  of  them  to  suffer,  at  Nicomedia, 
the  punishment  of  incendiaries,  and  to  be  tormented  in  the  most  inhuman 
and  infamous  manner.'  About  the  same  time,  there  arose  certain  tumults 
and  seditions  in  Armenia  and  in  Syria«  which  were  also  attributed  to  the 
Christians  by  their  irreconcileable  enemies,  and  dexterously  made  use  of 
to  arm  against  them  the  emperor's  fury.  And,  accordingly,  Diocletian, 
by  a  new  edict,  ordered  all  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Christian 
church  to  be  cast  into  prison.     Nor  did  this  inhuman  violence  end  here ; 


^  Eusobiut,  Do  Vita  Coustantini,  lib.  it 
cap.  1.  p.  467 ;  lActantii  IntUfeut  Divin. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  zzvii.  p.  393 ;  Idem,  De  Morti- 
bus  Persequutor.  cap.  x.  p.  943,  edit.  Heu- 
mann. 

^  Lactantiug,  Da  Mortibua  Peneqnutor. 
c.  zi.  p.  944;  Eusebiot,  HiBt  Ecclet.  lib. 
viii.  cap.  ii.  p.  293,  &c. 

'  Auguitinut,  Breviculo  Collat.  cum  Do- 
natistis,  cap.  xvii.  p.  387.  390.  torn.  ix.  0pp.; 
Baluzii  Miscollan.  torn.  ii.  p.  77.  92. 

*  Optatus  Milivck.  De  Schismate  Donati*> 
tar.  lib.  i.  tock.  ziii.  p.  13,  &c.  edit.  Pinian. 


'  (O  LactantittB  oasurec  ua,  that  Galcriua 
cauied  fife  to  be  privatelj  Mt  to  the  palace, 
that  be  might  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon  the 
Christiana,  and  by  that  means  incense  Diocle- 
tian still  more  agpdnst  them ;  in  which  horrid 
stratagem  he  succeeded,  for  never  wai  any 
persecution  so  bloody  and  inhuman,  as  that 
which  this  credulous  emperor  now  sot  on  foot 
against  them. 

f  Eusob.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  cap.  vi. 
p.  297 ;  Lactant.  De  Mortibua  Persequut. 
cap.  xiv.  p.  948 ;  Constantinus  M.  Oratio  ad 
Sajictor.  Cntum,  cap.  xxv.  p.  COl. 
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for  a  third  edict  was  soon  issued  out,  by  which  it  was  ordered,  that  all 
sorts  of  torments  should  be  employed,  and  the  most  insupportable  punish- 
ments invented,  to  force  these  venerable  captives  to  renounce  their  pro- 
fession, by  sacrificing  to  the  heathen  gods  ;^  for  it  was  hoped,  that,  if  the 
bishops  and  doctors  of  the  church  could  be  brought  to  yield,  their  respec- 
tive flocks  would  be  easily  induced  to  follow  their  example.  An  immense 
number  of  persons,  illustriously  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  learning, 
became  the  victims  of  this  cruel  stratagem  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  Gaul  excepted,  which  was  under  the  mild  and  equitable  dominion 
of  Constantius  Chlorus.*  Some  were  punished  in  such  a  shameful  manner, 
as  the  rules  of  decency  oblige  us  to  pass  in  silence ;  some  were  put  to 
death  after  having  had  their  constancy  tried  by  tedious  and  inexpressible 
tortures  ;  and  some  were  sent  to  the  mines  to  draw  out  the  remains  of  a 
miserable  life  in  poverty  and  bondage. 

The  aflwin  of  the  IV.  In  the  secoud  year  of  this  horrible  persecution,  the 
S2d*to'a'd«n.  3^4^^  o^  ^«  Christian  era,  a  fourth  edict  was  published  by 
geroat  eritu.  Diocletian,  at  the  instigation  of  Galerius,  and  the  other 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  By  it  the  magistrates  were 
ordered  and  commissioned  to  force  all  Christians,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  sex,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  were  authorised  to  employ  all 
sorts  of  torments,  in  order  to  drive  them  to  this  act  of  aposta^O  The 
diligence  and  zeal  of  the  Roman  magistrate^  in  the  execution  of  this  in- 
human edict,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Christian  cause.^ 

Galerius  now  made  no  longer  a  mystery  of  the  ambitious  project  he 
had  been  revolving  in  his  mind.  Finding  his  scheme  ripe  for  execution, 
he  obliged  Diocletian  and  Maximinian  Ilerculeus  to  resign  the  imperial 
dignity,  and  declared  himself  emperor  of  the  east ;  leaving  in  the  west 
Constantius  Chlorus,  with  the  ill  state  of  whose  health  he  was  well 
acquainted.  He  chose  colleagues  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  reject- 
ing the  proposal  of  Diocletian,  who  recommended  Maxentius,  and  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  Constantius,  to  that  dignity,  his  choice  fell  upon 
Severus,  and  Daza,  his  sister's  son,  to  whom  he  had  a  little  before  given 
the  name  of  Maximin.'  This  revolution  restored  peace  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  lived  in  the  western  provinces,  under  the  administration  of 
Constantius  ;«  while  those  of  the  east,  under  the  tyranny  of  Galerius,  had 
their  sufierings  and  calamities  dreadfully  augmented.*' 
The  tranquHiity  of  V.  The  Divinc  Providence,  however,  was  preparing  more 
*tor«a"J?thr  serene  and  happy  days  for  the  church.  In  order  to  this,  it 
seceMion  of*  confouudcd  the  schemes  of  Galerius,  and  brought  his 
Sir*OTpire!  ^  counsels  to  nothing.  In  the  year  306,  Constantius  Chlorus 
dying  in  Britain,  the  army  saluted  with  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus, his  son  Constantine,  sumamed  afterwards  the  Great,  on  account  of 
his  illustrious  exploits,  and  forced  him  to  accept  the  purple.  This  pro- 
ceeding, which  must  have  stung  the  tyrant  Galerius  to  the  heart,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  obliged  to  bear  with  patience,  and  even  to  confirm  with  the 

outward  marks  of  his  approbation.     Soon  after,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  the 

■ 

^  Eawh.  Hist  Ecclet.  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  vii.  p.  ^  Lactantiut,  lostitut  divin.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  xi. 

298 ;  Idem,  De  Martyribaa  PalestinK.  p.  449. 

^  Lactantiua,  De  Mortibua  Penequut.  cap.  '  Lactant  De  Mortibus  Pencquut.    cap. 

XT.  p.  951  ;  EuBcblufl,  Hist  Ecclea.  lib.  viii.  xvii.  p.  954,  cap.  xx.  p.  961. 
cap  xiii.  p.  309,  cap.  xriii.  p.  317.  "*  Euaeb.  Do   Martjribua  PalcatiiuD,  cap. 

i  Euiebiua,  De  Martyribus  Palestime,  cap.  xiii.  p.  345. 
iii.  p.  32),  &c.  "  Lactant.  De  Mori.  Per.  c.  xxi.  p.  964. 
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occasion  of  which  was  as  follows  :  Maxirain  Galerius,  inwardly  enraged 
at  the  election  of  Constantino  by  the  soldiers,  sent  him,  indeed,  the 
purple,  but  gave  him  only  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  created  Severos  emperor. 
Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximlan  Herculeus,  and  son-in-law  to  Galerius, 
provoked  at  the  preference  given  to  Severus,  assumed  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
and  found  the  less  difficulty  in  making  good  this  usurpation,  that  the 
Roman  people  hop^d,  by  this  means,  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  in- 
supportable tyranny  of  Galerius.  Having  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  he  chose  his  father  Maximian  for  his  colleague,  who,  receiving 
the  purple  from  the  hands  of  his .  son,  was  universally  acknowledged  in 
that  character  by  the  senate  and  the  people.  Amidst  all  these  troubles 
and  commotions,  Constantine,  beyond  all  human  expectation,  made  his 
way  to  the  imperial  throne. 

The  western  Christians,  those  of  Italy  and  Africa  excepted,®  enjoyed 
a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquillity  and  liberty  during  these  civil  tumtdts. 
Those  of  the  east  seldom  continued  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  same 
situation ;  subject  to  various  changes  and  revolutions,  their  condition  was 
sometimes  adverse  and  sometimes  tolerably  easy,  according  to  the  different 
scenes  that  were  presented  by  the  fluctuating  state  of  public  affairs.  At 
length,  however,  Maximin  Galerius,  who  had  been  the  author  of  their 
heaviest  calamities,  being  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  most 
dreadful  and  lingering  disease,i>  whose  complicated  horrors  no  language 
can  express,  published,  in  the  year  311,  a  solemn  edict,  ordering  the  per- 
secution to  cease,  and  restoring  freedom  and  repose  to  the  Christians-, 
against  whom  he  had  exerci8e.d  such  unheard-of  cruelties. 'i 
And  bT  the  defeat  VI.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  his  dominions  fell  into 
of  Maxentius.  the  hands  of  Maximin  and  Licinus,  who  divided  between 
them  the  provinces  he  had  possessed.  At  the  same  time,  Maxentius,  who 
had  usurped  the  government  of  Africa  and  Italy,  determined  to  make  war 
upon  Constantine,  who  was  now  master  of  Spain  and  the  Gauls,  and  this 
with  the  ambitious  view  of  reducing,  under  his  dominion,  the  whole  west- 
em  empire.  Constantine,  apprised  of  this  design,  marched  with  a  part  of 
his  army  into  Italy,  gave  battle  to  Maxentius  at  a  small  distance  from 
Rome,  and  defeated  totally  that  abominable  tyrant,  who,  in  his  precipitate 
flight,  fell  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  drowned.  After  this  victory,  which 
happened  in  the  year  312,  Constantine,  and  his  colleague  Licinius,  imme- 
diately granted  to  the  Christians  a  full  power  of  living  according  to  their 
own  laws  and  institutions  ;  which  power  was  specified  still  more  clearly 
in  another  edict,  drawn  up  at  Milan,  in  the  following  year.'  Maximin, 
indeed,  who  ruled  in  the  east,  was  preparing  new  calamities  for  the  Chris- 
tians, and  threatening  also  with  destruction  the  western  emperors.  But 
his  projects  were  disconcerted  by  the  victory  which.  Licinius  gained  over 
his  army,  and  through  distraction  and  despair,  he  ended  his  life  by  poison, 
in  the  year  313. 

Different  opinions  VII.  About  the  Same  time,  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
Su?S%n-^*  had  hitherto  discovered  no  religious  principles  of  any  kind, 
suntine. embraced  Christianity,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  said  of  a 

**  fO"  The  reason  of  this  exception  is,  that  p.  359  of  the  Dublin  edition, 
the   provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa,    though  ">  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdcs.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvi. 

nominally  under  the  government  of  Severus,  p.  314.     Lactantius,  De  Mortibus  Persequut. 

were  yet  in  fiiet  ruled  by  Galerius  with  an  iron  cap.  xxiii.  p.  981. 
sceptre.  **  Eiiseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  x.  cap.  v.  p.  388. 

'  lO-  See  a  lively  description  of  the  disease  I^actantius,  De  Mortibus  PerKquut.  cap.  xlviii. 

of  Galerius  in  the  Universal  History,  vol.  xv.  p.  1007. 
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roiracnlous  cross,  whicb  appeared  to  him  in  the  air,  as  he  was  inarching 
towards  Rome  to  attack  Maxentius.  But  that  this  extraordinary  event 
was  the  reason  of  his  conversion,  is  a  matter  that  has  never  yet  been 
placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  and  difficulties.  For  the  first 
edict  of  CJonstantine  in  fisivour  of  the  Christians,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances that  might  be  here  alleged,  show,  indeed,  that  he  was  well 
disposed  to  them  and  to  their  worship,  but  are  no  proof  that  he  looked 
upon  Christianity  as  the  only  true  reli^on;  which,  however,  would 
have  been  the  natural  effect  of  a  miraculous  conversion.  It  appears  evi- 
dent, on  the  contrary,  that  this  emperor  considered  the  other  religions, 
and  particularly  that  which  was  handed  down  from  the  ancient  Romans, 
as  also  true  and  useful  to  mankind;  and  declared  it  as  his  intention 
and  desire,  that  they  should  all  be  exercised  and  professed  in  the  empire, 
leaving  to  each  individual  the  liberty  of  adhering  to  that  which  he 
thought  the  best.  Constantine,  it  is  true,  did  not  remain  always  in 
this  state  of  indifference.  In  process  of  time,  he  acquired  more  extensive 
views  of  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
gradually  arrived  at  an  entire  persuasion  of  its  bearing,  alone,  the 
sacred  marks  of  celestial  truth  and  of  a  divine  origin.  He  was  convinced 
of  the  fidsehood  and  impiety  of  all  other  religious  institutions ;  and,  act- 
ing in  consequence  of  this  conviction,  he  exhorted  earnestly  all  his 
subjects  to  embrace  the  gospel ;  and  at  length  employed  all  the  force  of 
his  authority  in  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  superstition.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  easy,  nor  perhaps  possible,  to  fix  precisely  the  time  when  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Constantine  were  so  far  changed  as  to  render  all 
religions,  but  that  of  Christ,  the  object  of  his  aversion.  All  that  we 
know„  with  certainty,  concerning  this  matter  is,  that  this  change  was 
first  published  to  the  world  by  the  laws  and  edicts"  which  this  emperor 
issued  out  in  the  year  324,  when,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Lddnius,  he  reigned,  without  a  colleague,  sole  lord  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. His  deaigns,  however,  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  tolerating  no  other  form  of  worship 
but  the  Christian,  were  only  made  known  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  by  the  edicts  he  issued  out  for  destroying  the  heathen  temples,  and 
prohibiting  sacrifices.* 

or  consUDtine't  Y III.  The  sincerity  of  Constantine's  zeal  for  Christianity 
pliSfeMionV*^  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  it  be  maintained  that  the 
Chxiiitiuiity.  outward  actions  of  men  are  in  no  degree  a  proof  of  their 
inward  sentiments.  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  the  life  and  actions 
of  this  prince  were  not  such^as  the  Christian  religion  demands  from  those 
who  profess  to  believe  its  sublime  doctrines.  It  is  also  certain  that,  from 
his  conversion  to  the  last  period  of  his  life,  he  continued  in  the  state  of  a 
catechumen,  and  was  not  received  by  baptism  into  the  number  of  the 
faithful,  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  that  sacred  rite  was 
administered  to  him  at  Nicomedia,  by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  that  place.« 
But  neither  of  these  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was 


"  Eiueb.  De  YiU  Ckinttant  lib.ii.  cap.  xx. 
p.  453,  cap.  zliy.  p.  464. 

*  See  Godofired.  ad  Ck)dic.  Theodoeiao.  torn, 
▼i.  par.  L  p.  290. 

"  Eoaebint,  De  Yita  Constantini,  ].  iv.  c.  Izi. 
Izii.  Those  who,  upon  the  authority  of  <»rtaiD 
iccorda  (whote  dale  » inodoni,and  whoae  ere- 
dit  U  ezircmelj  duhioiia)  affirm,  that  CoDstan- 


tine  was  baptiwd  in  the  year  S24,  at  Rome,  by 
Sylvester,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  are  evidently 
mistakciL  Thoee,  even  of  the  Romish  church, 
who  are  the  most  eminent  for  their  learning 
and  si^^acity,  reject  this  notion.  See  Noris, 
Hist.  Donatist  t.  iv.  0pp.  p.  650;  Thorn. 
Maris  Mamachii  Origeo.  ct  Antlquit.  Chris* 
tian.  t.  ii.  p.  232. 
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not  entirely  persuaded  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that 
his  profession  of  the  gospel  was  an  act  of  pure  dissimulation.  For  it  was 
a  custom  with  many,  in  this  century,  to  put  off  their  haptism  to  the  last 
hour,  that  thus  immediately  after  receiving  hy  this  rite  the  remission  of 
their  sins,  they  might  ascend  pure  and  spotless  to  the  mansions  of  life 
and  immortality.  Nor  are  the  crimes  of  Constantine  any  proof  of  the 
insincerity  of  his  profession,  since  nothing  is  more  evident,  though  it  he 
strange  and  unaccountahle,  than  that  many  who  helieve,  in  the  firmest 
manner,  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  gospel,  yet  violate  its  laws  hy  re- 
peated transgressions,  and  live  in  contradiction  to  their  own  inward  prin- 
ciples. Another  question  of  a  different  nature  might  he  proposed  here, 
viz.  Whether  motives  of  a  worldly  kind  did  not  contrihute,  in  a  certain 
measure,  to  give  Christianity,  in  the  esteem  of  Constantine,  a  preference 
to  all  other  religious  systems?  It  is  indeed  prohahle  that  this  prince 
perceived  the  admirahle  tendency  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  precepts 
to  promote  the  stahility  of  government,  hy  preserving  the  citizens  in  their 
ohedience  to  the  reigning  powers,  and  in  the  practice  of  those  virtues  that 
render  a  state  happy.  And  he  must  naturally  have  observed,  how  defec- 
tive the  Roman  superstition  was  in  this  important  point.^ 
A  cross  teen  by  "^^^  doubts  and  difficulties  that  naturally  arise  in  the 

him  In  the  air.  mind  Concerning  the  miraculous  cross  that  Constantine 
solemnly  declared  he  had  seen,  about  noon,  in  the  air,  are  many  and  con- 
siderable. It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who  look  upon 
this  prodigy  as  a  cunning  fiction,  invented  by  the  emperor  to  animate  his 
troops  in  the  ensuing  battle,  or  who  consider  the  narration  as  wholly 
fabiUous.^  The  sentiment  also  of  those,  who  imagine  that  this  pretended, 
cross  was  no  more  than  a  natural  phenomenon  in  a  solar  halo,  is  perhaps 
more  ingenious,  than  solid  and  convincing.'  Nor,  in  the  third  place,  do 
we  think  it  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  divine  power  interposed  here,  to 
confirm  the  wavering  faith  of  Constantine  by  a  stupendous  miracle.  The 
only  hypothesis,  then,7  which  remains,  is  that  we  consider  this  famous 


^  See  Euscbius,  De  Vita  Constaot.  lib.  i. 
cap.  xxvii.  p.  421.  03*  It  has  been  some- 
times remarked  by  the  more  emiDent  writers 
of  the  Roman  History,  that  the  superstition 
of  that  people,  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Mosheim 
here  observes,  had  a  great  influence  in  keep- 
ing them  in  their  subordination  and  allegiance. 
It  is  more  particularly  observed,  that  in  no 
other  nation  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath 
was  treated  with  such  respect,  and  fulfilled 
with  such  a  religious  circumspection,  and 
such  an  inviolable  fidelity.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  is  certain,  that  supersti- 
tion, if  it  may  be  dexterously  turned  to  good 
purposes,  may  be  equally  employed  to  bad. 
The  artifice  of  an  augur  could  have  rendered 
superstition  as  useful  to  the  infernal  designs  of 
a  Tarquin  and  a  Catiline,  as  to  the  noble  and 
Tirtuons  purposes  of  a  Publicola,  or  a  Trajan. 
But  true  Christianity  can  animate,  or  encou- 
rage to  nothing  that  is  not  jgst  and  good.  It 
tenda  to  support  government  by  the  principles 
of  piety  and  justice,  and  not  by  the  ambiguous 
flight  of  birds,  and  such  like  delusions. 

^  Horn  berk.  Comment,  ad  Bullam  Ur- 
bani  YIU. ;  de  Imagin.  Cultu.  p.  182  ;  Oiso- 
lius.  Thesaur.  Numism.  Antiq.  p.  463 ;  Tol- 


lius*  Preface  to  the  French  Translation  of 
Longinus,  as  also  his  Adnot.  ad  Lactantium 
de  Mort.  Persequut.  cap.  zlir. ;  Christ.  Tho« 
masius,  Observ&t.  Hallens.  torn.  i.  p.  380. 

*  Jo.  And.  Schmidius,  Diss,  de  Luna  in 
Cruce  Visa;  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciua,  Diss,  de 
Cruce  k  Constantino  Visa,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Grseca,  vol.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  8,  &c. 

r  Q^'  This  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Mosheim  is 
not  more  credible  than  the  real  appearance  of 
a  cross  in  ihe  air. — Both  events  are  recorded 
by  the  same  authority.  And,  if  the  veracity 
of  Constantine  or  of  Eusebius  are  questioned 
with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  a  cross  in 
the  day,  they  can  scarcely  bo  confided  in  with 
respect  to  the  truth  of  the  nocturnal  vision. 
It  is  very  surprising  to  see  the  learned  authora 
of  the  Universal  History  adopt,  without  ex- 
ception, all  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  concern- 
ing this  cross,  which  are  extremely  liable  to 
suspicion ;  which  Eusebius  himself  seems  to 
have  believed  but  in  part,  and  for  the  truth 
of  all  which  he  is  careful  not  to  make  himself 
answerable.  See  that  author,  De  Vita  Con- 
stant, lib.  ii.  cap.  ix. 

This  whole  story  is  attended  with  diflScul- 
ticB  which  render  it,  both  as  a  miracle  and 
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cross  as  a  vision  presented  to  the  emperor  in  a  dream,  with  the  remark- 
able inscription,  hac  v<nce,  i.  «•  In  this  conquer;  and  this  latter  opinion 
is  maintained  by  authors  of  considerable  weight.* 

TheChrittiam  ^^  ^^®  j^7  ^^  which  the  Christians  were   elated  on 

petMcuted  19      acooont  of  the  favourable  edicts  of  Constantine  and  Lici- 
°''  nius,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  war  which  broke  out 

between  these  two  princes.  Licinius,  being  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle, 
in  the  year  314,  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Constantine,  and  observed 
it  during  the  space  of  nine  years.  But  his  turbulent  spirit  rendered  him 
an  enemy  to  repose ;  and  his  natural  violence  seconded,  and  still  further 
iiicensed,  by  the  suggestions  of  the  heathen  priests,  armed  him  against 
Constanline,  in  the  year  324,'  for  the  second  time.  During  this  war,  he 
endeavoured  to  engage  in  his  cause  all  t^ose  who  remained  attached  to  the 
ancient  superstition,  that  thus  he  might  press  his  adversary  with  numbers ; 
and,  in  order  to  this,  he  persecuted  the  Christians  in  a  cruel  manner,  and 
put  to  death  many  of  their  bishops,  after  trying  them  with  torments  of 
the  most  barbarous  nature.*  But  aU  his  enterprises  proved  abortive  ;  for 
after  several  battles  fought  without  success,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  throwing  himself  at  the  victor's  feet,  and  imploring  his  clemency  : 
which,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  ;  for  he  was  strangled,  by  the  orders 
of  Constantine,  in  the  year  325.  Afiter  the  defeat  of  Licinius  the  empire 
was  ruled  by  Constantine  alone  until  his  death,  and  the  Christian  cause  ex- 
perienced, in  its  happy  progress,  the  effects  of  his  auspicious  ad  minis  tra- 


as  a  fact,  extremely  dnlaous,  to  aaj  no  more. 
— It  will  neeeaaarUy  be  aaked,  whence  it 
comes  to  |mm,  that  the  telation  of  a  Act, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  the  whole 
army,  is  delivered  hy  Eusebius  upon  the  sole 
credit  of  Conitantine  ?  This  is  the  more  nn- 
acoonntable,  that  Ensebiusliired  and  conversed 
with  many  that  mast  have  been  spectators  of 
this  CTent,  had  it  really  happened,  and  whose 
unanimoos  testimony  would  have  prevented 
ihe  necessity  of  Constantine^s  confirming  it  to 
him  by  an  oath.  The  sole  relation  of  one 
man,  concemiDg  a  pablic  appearaoce,  is  not 
snflBdent  to  give  complete  conviction ;  nor 
does  it  sppear  that  this  story  was  generally 
believed  by  the  Christians,  or  by  others,  sinlce 
several  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  wrote 
alter  Ensebius,  psrticnlaily  Ruffin  and  S020- 
men,  make  no  mention  of  this  appearance  of 
a  cross  id  the  heavens.  The  nocturnal  vision 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  generally 
known  and  believed.  Upon  which  Dr.  Lsrd- 
ner  noiakes  this  eoojectnre,  that  when  Con- 
stantine first  informed  the  people  of  the  rea- 
son that  induced  him  to  make  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  his  army,  he  alleged  nothing 
but  a  dream  for  that  purpose;  but  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  liie,  when  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Eusebius,  he  added  the  other 
particular,  of  a  luminous  cross  seen  some- 
where by  him  and  his  army  in  the  day-time 
(for  the  place  is  not  mentioned);  and  that, 
the  empoor  having  related  this  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  Eusebius  thought  himself 
obl^ed  to  mmition  it 

"  All  the  writers,  who  have  given  any  ac- 
counts of  Constantine  the  Gnat,  are  carefully 

VOL.  1. 


enumerated  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux 
Salut.  Evang.  toti  orbi  exor.  cap.  xii.  p.  260 ; 
who  also  m^itions,  cap.  xiii.  p.  237,  the  laws 
concerning  religious  matters,  which  were  en- 
scted  by  this  emperor,  and  digested  into  four 
parts.  For  a  full  account  of  these  laws,  see 
Jac  Godofrod.  Adnotat.  ad  Codic.  Theodos., 
and  Bslduinus,  in  his  Constantin.  Mi^.  seu 
de  Legibus  Constantini  Ecclos.  et  Civilibus, 
lib.  ii.,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Halle,  by  Gundling,  in  8vo,  in  the 
year  1727. 

*  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  x.  cap.  viii. ; 
Id.  de  Vita  Constantini,  lib.  i.  cap.  xlix.  Ju- 
lian himself,  whose  bitter  aversion  to  Con- 
stantine gives  a  singular  degree  of  credibility 
to  his  testimony  in  this  matter,  could  not 
help  confessing  that  Licinius  was  an  infamous 
tyrant  and  a  profligate,  abandoned  to  all 
sorts  of  wickedness.  See  the  Caesars  of 
Julian,  p.  222  of  the  French  edition  by  Span- 
heim.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  remark 
which  has  escaped  the  learned,  and  that  is, 
that  Aurelius  Victor,  in  his  bookDeCesaribus, 
C19.  xlL  p.  435,  edit.  Amtzenii,  has  mention- 
ed the  persecution  under  Licinius  in  the 
following  terms :  **  Licinio  ne  insontium 
quidem  ae  nobilium  philosophorum  servili 
more  cruciatus  adhibiti  modum  fecere.** 
The  philosophers,  whom  Licinius  is  here 
said  to  h»re  tormented,  were  doubtless  the 
Christians,  whom  many,  through  ignorance, 
looked  upon  as  a  philosophical  sect.  This  paa- 
sage  of  Aurelius  has  not  been  touched  by 
the  commentators,  who  are  too  generally 
more  intent  upon  the  knowledge  of  words 
than  of  things. 

M 
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tion.  Tills  zealous  prince  employed  all  the  resoarces  of  his  genius,  all 
the  authority  of  his  laws,  and  all  the  engaging  channs  of  his  munificence 
and  liberality,  to  efface,  by  degrees,  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  and  to 
propagate  Christianity  in  every  comer  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  had 
learned,  no  doubt,  from  the  disturbances  continually  exdteid  by  Licinius, 
that  neither  himself  nor  the  empire  could  enjoy  a  fixed  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  safety  as  long  as  the  ancient  superstitions  subsisted;  and 
Uierefore,  from  this  period,  he  openly  opposed  the  sacred  rites  of  Pagan- 
ism, as  a  religion  detrimentol  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 
The  state  of  the  ^^*  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  which  happened  in 
church  under      the  year  837,  his  three  sons,  Constantine  II.,  Constantius, 

the  ftODB  of  Con-  j    r»        *  •  ^  i.«  •    *  *. 

Btmntinetbe        and  Constaus,  were,  m  consequence  of  his  appomtment» 
Great.  p^^^  {^^  possession  of  the  empire,  and  were  all  saluted  as 

emperors  and  August!  by  the  Roman  senate.  There  were  yet  living  two 
brothers  of  the  late  emperor,  viz.,  Constantius  Dalmadus  and  Julius  Con- 
stantius, and  they  had  several  sons.  These  the  sons  of  Constantine  ordered 
to  be  put  to  death,  lest  their  ambitious  views  should  excite  troubleain  the 
empire  ;^  and  they  all  fell  victims  to  this  barbarous  order,  except  Gallus 
and  Julian,  the  sons  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  latter  of  whom  rose  after- 
wards to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  dominions  dotted  to  Constantine 
were  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  but  he  'did  not  possess  them  long,  for 
having  made  himself  master,  by  force,  of  several  places  belonging  to  Con- 
stans,  this  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  in  the  year  340,  in 
which  Constantine  lost  his  life.  Constans,  who  had  received  at  first  for 
his  portion  lUyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa,  added  now  the  dominions  of  the 
deceased  prince  to  his  own,  and  thus  became  sole  master  of  all  the  western 
provinces.  He  remained  in  possession  of  this  vast  territory  until  the  year 
350,  when  he  was  cruelly  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  Magnentius,  one 
of  his  commanders,  who  had  revolted  and  declared  himself  emperor. 
Magnentius,  in  his  turn,  met  with  the  fate  he  deserved ;  transported  with 
rage  and  despair  at  his  ill  success  in  the  war  against  Constantius,  and  ap- 
prehending the  most  terrible  and  ignominious  death  frx)m  the  just  resent- 
ment of  the  conqueror,  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.  Thus  Con- 
stantius, who  had  before  this  possessed  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  became,  in  the  year  353,  sole  lord  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  he 
ruled  until  the  year  361,  when  he  died  at  Mopsucrene,  on  the  borders  of 
Cilicia,  as  he  was  marching  against  Julian.  None  of  these  three  brothers 
possessed  the  spirit  and  genius  of  their  father.  They  all  indeed  followed 
his  example,  in  continuing  to  abrogate  and  efface  the  ancient  superstitions 
of  the  Romans  and  other  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  empire.  This  zeal  was  no  doubt 
laudable  ;  its  end  was  excellent ;  but  in  the  means  used  to  accomplish  it, 
there  were  many  things  worthy  of  blame. 

XII.  This  flourishing  progress  of  the  Christian  religion 
'"tbVdUtSStiJn     was  greatly  interrupted,  and   the  church  reduced  to  the 
of  chrittianity.     brink  of  destruction,  when  Julian,  the  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius, and  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the  imperial  family,  was  placed 

^  99-  It  is  more  probable  that  the  prin-  he  bad  granted  to  AonibaliaDnt,  the  brother 

dpal  design  of  this  mnssacre  tras  to  recover  of  young  Dalmatius.      Be  that  m  it  will, 

the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Achaia,  Dr.  Mosheim    has    attributed  this  massaere 

which,  in  the  division  of  the  empire,  Con-  equally   to  the   three  sons  of  Constantine; 

stantine  the  Great  had  given  to  young  Dal-  whereas    almost    all    authors    agree,    that 

matius,   son    to    his  brother  of    the    same  neither  young  Constantine  nor  Constans  had 

name ;   and  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  which  any  hand  in  it  at  all. 
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at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  active  and  adventurous  prince,  after  having 
been  declared  emperor  by  the  army  in  the  year  380,  in  consequence  of  his 
exx^oits  among  the  Grauls,  was,  upon  the  death  of  Constantius  the  year 
following,  confirmed  in  the  undivided  possession  of  the  empire.  No  event 
could  be  less  favourable  to  the  Christians.  For,  though  he  had  been  edu* 
cated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  yet  he  apostatised  from  that  divine 
religion,  and  employed  all  his  efforts  to  restore  the  expiring  superstitions 
of  polytheism  to  their  former  vigour,  credit,  and  lustre.  This  apostasy  of 
Julian,  from  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  was  owing 
partly  to  his  aversion  to  the  Constantine  family,  who  had  embrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father,  brother,  and  kinsman,  and  partly  to 
the  artifices  of  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  abused  his  credulity  and 
flattered  his  ambition,  by  fictitious  miracles  and  pompous  predictions.  It 
is  true  this  prince  seemed  averse  to  the  use  of  violence,  in  propagating 
superstition  and  suppressing  the  truth ;  nay,  he  carried  the  appearances 
of  moderation  and  impartiality  so  tax,  as  to  allow  his  subjects  a  full 
power  of  judging  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and  of  worship- 
ping the  Deity  in  the  manner  they  thought  the  most  rational.  But, 
under  this  mask  of  moderation,  he  attacked  Christianity  with  the  utmost 
bitterness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  consummate  dexterity. 
By  art  and  stratagem  he  undermined  the  church,  removing  the  privileges 
that  were  granted  to  Christians  and  their  spiritual  rulers ;  shutting 
up  the  schools  in  which  they  taught  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts  ;  en- 
couraged the  sectaries  and  schismatics,  who  brought  dishonour  upon  the 
gospel  by  their  divisions ;  composing  books  against  the  Christians,  and 
using  a  variety  of  other  means  to  bring  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  ruin  and 
contempt.  Julian  extended  his  views  yet  farther,  and  was  meditating 
projects  of  a  sdll  more  formidable  nature  against  the  Christian  church, 
which  would  have  felt,  no  doubt,  the  £sttal  and  ruinous  effects  of  his  in- 
veterate hatred,  if  he  had  returned  victorious  from  the  Persian  war, 
which  he  entered  into  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  empire. 
But  in  this  war,  which  was  rashly  undertaken  and  imprudently  con- 
ducted, he  fell  by  the  lance  of  a  Persian  soldier,  and  expired  in  his  tent, 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  alone,  after  the 
death  of  Constantius,  twenty  months.^ 

XIII.  It  is  to  me  just  matter  of  surprise  to  find  Jtdian 
placed,  by  many  learned  and  judicious  writers,*^  among  the 
greatest  heroes  that  shine  forth  in  the  annals  of  time  ;  nay,  exalted  above 
all  the  princes  and  legislators  that  have  been  distinguished  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  government.  Such  writers  must  either  be  too  far  blinded  by  pre- 
judice to  perceive  the  truth,  or  they  must  never  have  perused,  with  any 
degree  of  attention,  those  works  of  Julian  that  are  still  extant ;  or,  if  nei- 
ther of  these  be  their  case,  they  must  at  least  be  ignorant  of  that  which 
constitutes  true  greatness.  The  real  character  of  Julian  has  few  lines  of 
that  uncommon  merit  that  has  been  attributed  to  it ;  for,  if  we  set  aside 
his  genius,  of  which  his  works  give  no  very  high  idea,  if  we  except  more- 
over his  military  courage,  his  love  of  letters,  and  his  acquaintance  with 


'  For  a  foil  scooant  of  tint  emperor,  it  will 
1w  proper  to  consult,  besides  Tillemont  snd 
0tber  common  writers,  La  Vie  de  Juliso,  par 
TAbM  Bletterie,  which  is  a  most  accurate 
and  elcfant  productlofi.  See  also.  The  life  and 
Chsncter  of  Jnlisa  illustrated  in  Se^en  Dia- 
sertattons,  by  Des  Voboz  ;  Ezech.  Spanhcim« 


pTRfat  et  Adnot.  ad  0pp.  Juliani-,  and  Fabricii, 
Lux  Evangel,  toti  Orbi  exoriens,  c.  xir.  p.  294. 
*  Montesquieu,  in  chap.  x.  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  book  of  his  work,  entitled,  L^Esprit 
des  Loix,  speaks  of  Julian  in  the  following 
terms :  **  II  n^y  a  point  eu  apr^s  lui  de  prince 
plus  digne  de  gouvemer  les  hommes.** 
m2 
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that  vain  and  fanatical  philosophy  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
modem  Platonisro,  we  shall  find  nothing  remaining  that  is,  in  any  measure, 
worthy  of  praise  or  productive  of  esteem.  Besides,  the  qualities  now 
mentioned  were  in  him  counterbalanced  by  the  most  opprobrious  defects. 
He  was  a  slave  to  superstition,  than  which  nothing  is  a  more  evident  mark 
of  a  narrow  soul,  of  a  mean  and  abject  spirit.  His  thirst  of  glory  and 
popular  applause  was  excessive,  even  to  puerility;  his  credulity  and  levity 
surpass  the  powers  of  description ;  a  low  cunning,  and  a  profound  dissimu- 
lation and  duplicity,  had  acquired  in  his  mind  the  force  of  predominant 
habits ;  and  all  this  was  accompanied  with  a  total  and  perfect  ignorance  of 
true  philosophy.*  So  that,  though  in  some  things  Julian  may  be  allowed 
to  have  excelled  the  sons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  yet  it  must  be  granted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  in  many  respects  inferior  to  Constantine 
himself,  whom,  upon  all  occasions,  he  loads  with  the  most  licentious  invec- 
tives, and  treats  with  the  utmost  disdain. 

The  jewB  attempt  XI V.  As  Julian  affected  in  general  to  appear  moderate 
buii?the't^pie  ^^  rcligious  matters,  unwilling  to  trouble  any  on  account 
of  Jenuaiein.  of  their  faith,  or  to  seem  averse  to  any  sect  or  party,  so  to 
the  Jews  in  particular  he  extended  so  far  the  marks  of  his  indulgence  as 
to  permit  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  set  about 
this  important  work ;  from  which »  however,  they  were  obliged  to  desist, 
before  they  had  even  begun  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
For,  while  they  were  removing  the  rubbish,  formidable  balls  of  fire,  issuing 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  dreadi^l  noise,  dispersed  both  the  works  and  the 
workmen,  and  repeated  earthquakes  filled  the  spectators  of  this  astonishing 
phenomenon  with  terror  and  dismay.  This  signal  event  is  attested  in  a 
manner  that  renders  its  evidence  irresistible,'  though,  as  usually  happens 
in  cases  of  that  nature,  the  Christians  have  embellished  it  by  augmenting 
rashly  the  number  of  the  miracles  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
upon  that  occasion.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  may  furnish  matter 
of  dispute ;  and  learned  men  have  in  effect  been  divided  upon  that  point. 
All,  however,  who  consider  the  matter,  with  attention  and  impartiality, 
will  perceive  the  strongest  reasons  for  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who 
attribute  this  event  to  the  almighty  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
nor  do  the  arguments  offered  by  some,  to  prove  it  the  effect  of  natural 
causes,  or  those  alleged  by  others  to  persuade  us  that  it  was  the  result 
of  artifice  and  imposture,  contain  any  thing  that  may  not  be  refuted  with 
the  utmost  facility.* 

The  lUte  of  the  ^^«  Upon  the  death  of  Julian,  the  suffirages  of  the  army 

churoh  after  the  -were  United  in  favour  of  Jovian,  who  accordingly  succeeded 

ea    o    u  lan.   j^.^  .^  ^^^  imperial  dignity.   After  a  reign  of .^even  months, 

Jovian  died  in  the  year  864,  and  therefore  had  not  time  to  execute  any 

thing  of  importance.^'    The  emperors  who  succeeded  him  in  this  century 


*  C9-  Nothing  can  afford  a  more  evident 
proof  of  Julianas  ignorance  of  the  true  philo- 
sophy, than  his  known  attachment  to  the 
ttudy  of  magic,  which  Dr.  Mosheim  baa  omit^ 
teU  in  hia  enumeration  of  the  defects  and  ex- 
travagances of  this  prince. 

'  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Lux  Evang.  toti 
Oibi  exoriens,  p.  124,  where  all  the  testimo- 
nies of  this  remaikable  event  are  carefully 
assembled ;  see  also  Moyle*s  Posthumous 
Works,  p.  101,  &c. 

■  The  truth  of  this  miracle  is  denied  by 


the  famous  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  t.  iy. 
p.  1257,  against  whom  Cupar  has  taken  the 
affirmative,  and  defended  it  in  his  Letters,  pub> 
lishcd  by  Bayer,  p.  400.  A  most  ingenious 
discourse  has  been  published  lately  in  defence 
of  this  miracle,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warbur* 
ton,  under  the  tiUe  of  **  Julian ;  or,  a  Di»> 
course  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery 
Eruption,**  &c,  in  which  the  objections  of  Baa- 
naoe  are  particularly  examined  and  refuted. 

^  See  Bletterie,  Vie  De  Jovian,  toI.    ii. 
published  at  Paris  in  1748,  in  which  the  Life 
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were  Yalentinian  I.,  Valens,  Gratian,  Yalentinian  II.,  and  Honorius,  vho 
professed  Christianity,  promoted  its  progress,  and  endeavoured,  though  not 
all  with  equal  zeal,  to  root  out  entirely  the  Gentile  superstitions.  In  this 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  reigned  in  this 
century,  viz.,  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  came  to  the  empire  in  the  year 
379,  and  died  in  the  year  395.  As  long  as  this  prince  lived,  he  exerted 
himself,  in  the  most  vigorous  and  effectual  manner,  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  Pagan  superstitions  throughout  all  the  provinces,  and  enacted  severe 
laws  and  penalties  against  such  as  adhered  to  them.  His  sons,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  pursued  with  zeal,  and  not  without  success,  the  same  end  ; 
so  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Gentile  religions 
declined  apa&e,  and  had  also  no  prospect  left  of  recovering  their  primitive 
authority  and  splendour. 

Renuins  of  p»-         XVI.  It  is  true  that  notwithstanding  all  this  zeal  and 
s*"****^  severity  of  the  Christian  emperors,  there  still  remained  in 

several  places,  and  especially  in  the  remoter  provinces,  temples  and  reli- 
gious rites  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Pagan  deities.  And,  indeed* 
when  we  look  attentively  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  that  the  execution 
of  those  rigorous  laws  that  were  enacted  against  the  worshippers  of  the 
gods  was  rather  levelled  at  the  multitude  than  at  persons  of  eminence  and 
distinction.  For  it  appears  that,  both  during  the  reign  and  after  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  many  of  the  most  honourable  and  important  posts  were 
filled  by  persons  whose  aversion  to  Christianity,  and  whose  attachment 
to  Paganism,  were  sufficiently  known.  The  example  of  Libanus  alone  is 
an  evident  proof  of  this ;  since,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  and  open 
enmity  to  the  Christians,  he  was  raised  by  Theodosius  himself  to  the  high 
dignity  of  prefect,  or  chief  of  the  Pretorian  guards.  It  is '  extremely 
probable,  therefore,  that,  in  the  execution  of  the  severe  laws  enacted 
against  the  Pagans,  there  was  an  exception  made  in  fiivour  of  the  philo- 
sophers, rhetoricians,  and  military  leaders,  on  account  of  the  important 
services  which  they  were  supposed  to  render  to  the  state,  and  that 
they  of  consequence  enjoyed  more  liberty  in  religious  matters  than  the 
inferior  orders  of  men. 

The  eflbrts  of  the  XVII.  This  peculiar  regard  shown  to  the  philosophers 
^Sllt'c^ti-  *"^  rhetoricians,  will,  no  doubt,  appear  surprising,  when  it 
amtj.  is  considered  that  all  the  force  of  their  genius,  and  all  the 

resources  of  their  art,  were  employed  against  Christianity  ;  and  that  those 
very  sages,  whose  schools  were  reputed  of  such  utility  to  the  state,  were 
the  very  persons  who  opposed  the  progress  of  the  truth  with  the  greatest 
vehemence  and  contention  of  mind.  Hierocles,  the  great  ornament  of 
the  Platonic  school,  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  two  books 
against  the  Christians,  in  which  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  This  presumption  was 
chastised  with  great  spirit  by  Eusebius,  in  a  particular  treatise  written 
expressly  in  answer  to  Hierocles.  Lactantius  takes  notice  of  another 
philosopher,  who  composed  three  books  to  detect  the  pretended  errors  of 
the  Christians,*  but  does  not  mention  his  name.  After  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Greats  besides  the  long  and  laborious  work  which  Julian 
wrote  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  Himerius^  and  Libanius,  in  their 
public  harangues,  and  Bunapius,  in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  exhausted 

of  JuluD,  hj  the  nme  aothor,  is  further  illaa-  *  Institut  Divin.  lib.  t.  cap.  ii.  p.  535. 

tnited,  and  some  productiooB  of  that  emperor  i  See   PhotiuB,   Bibliolh.   Cod.    cap.  \xr, 

tiaoslatcd  into  French.  p.  355. 
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all  their  rage  and  bitterness  in  their  efforts  to  defame  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  while  the  calumnies  that  abounded  in  the  discourses  of  the  one,  and 
the  writings  of  the  other,  passed  unpunished. 

The  prejudice  XVIII.  The  prejudice  which  the  Christian  cause  re* 

Uan^'^cauJf^jJ?'  ceivcd  in  this  century,  from  the  stratagems  of  these 
ceived  trom  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  who  were  elated  with  a  pre- 
phiioMphen.  gumptuous  notlon  of  their  knowledge,  and  prepossessed 
with  a  bitter  aversion  to  the  gospel,  was  certainly  very  considerable. 
Many  examples  concurred  to  prove  this ;  and  particularly  that  of  Julian, 
who  was  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  these  corrupt  sophists.  The  effects  of 
their  disputes  and  declamations  were  not,  indeed,  the  same  upon  all: 
some,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  superior  wisdom,  and  who,  either 
from  moderation  or  indifference,  professed  to  pursue  a  middle  way  in  these 
religious  controversies,  composed  matters  in  the  following  manner  :  They 
gave  so  far  their  ear  to  the  interpretations  and  discourses  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, as  to  form  to  themselves  a  middle  kind  of  region,  between  the 
ancient  theology  and  the  new  doctrine  that  was  now  propagated  in  the 
empire ;  and  they  persuaded  themselves  that  the  same  truths  which  Christ 
taught,  had  been  for  a  long  time  concealed  by  the  priests  of  the  gods, 
under  the  veil  of  ceremonies,  fables,  and  allegorical  representations.^ 
Of  this  number  were  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  man  of  singular  merit ; 
Themistius,  an  orator  highly  distinguished  by  his  uncommon  eloquence 
and  the  eminence  of  his  station ;  Chalcidius,  a  philosopher,  and  others, 
who  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  two  religions,  when  properly  interpreted 
and  understood,  agreed  perfectly  well  in  the  main  points ;  and  that, 
therefore,  neither  the  rel^ion  of  Christ,  nor  that  of  the  gods,  were  to  be 
treated  with  contempt. 

Progress  of  chrii>  XIX.  The  zcal  and  diligence  with  which  Constantine 
tianity.  ^^^  }^g  guccessors  cxcrted  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  church,  prevent  our  sur- 
prise at  the  number  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations  which  received 
the  gospel.^  It  appears  highly  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that 
both  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  were  enlightened  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  not  long  after  the .  first  rise  of  Christianity. 


^  6^  This  notion,  absurd  as  it  is,  has 
been  revived,  in  the  most  extravagant  manner, 
in  ft  work  published  at  Hftrderwyk,  in  Guel- 
derland,  in  the  year  1757,  by  Mr.  Strucht- 
meyer,  professor  of  eloqnmice  and  langua^ 
in  that  university.  In  this  work,  which  bears 
the  title  of  the  Symboliod  Hercules,  the 
learned  and  wrong-headed  author  maintains 
(as  ho  had  also  done  in  a  preceding  work, 
entitled.  An  Explication  of  the  Pagan  Theo- 
logy) that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  emblematically  represented  in  the  Hea- 
then mythology;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
the  inventors  of  that  mythology  knew  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  to  descend  upon  earth ; 
believed  in  Christ  as  tho  only  fountain  of 
salvation  ;  were  persuaded  of  his  futura  incar- 
nation, death,  and  resurrection ;  and  had  ac- 
quired all  this  knowledge  and  faith  by  the 
perusal  of  a  Bible  much  older  than  either 
Moses  or  Abraham,  &c.  Tho  Pagan  doctors 
thus  instructed,  accordiqg  to  Mr.  Strucht* 
meyer,  iu  the  mysteries  of  Chrislianitr,  taught 


these  truths  under  the  veil  of  emblems,  types, 
and  figures.  Jupiter  represented  the  true 
God ;  Juno,  who  was  obstinate  and  ungovem* 
able,  was  the  emblem  of  the  ancient  larftel ; 
and  chaste  Diana  was  a  type  of  the  Christian 
church ;  Hercules  was  the  figure,  or  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ ;  Amphitryon  was  Joseph ; 
the  two  Serpents,  that  Hercules  killed  in  hb 
cradle,  were  the  Pharisees  and  Sodduoeea,  &c. 
Such  are  the  principal  lines  of  Mr.  Strucht- 
meyer^s  system,  which  shows  the  sad  havoc 
that  a  warm  imagination,  undirected  by  a  just 
and  solid  judgment,  makes  in  religion.  It  ia, 
however,  honourable  perhaps  to  the  preaent 
age,  that  a  system  from  which  Ammiaaui 
Marcellinus,  and  other  philosophers  of  old, 
derived  applause,  will  be  generally  looked 
upon,  at  present,  as  entitling  its  restorer  to  a 
place  in  Bedlam. 

1  Gaudentii  Vita  PhUastrii,  sec.  3;  Philaa- 
trius,  De  Hseres.  Prief.  p.  5,  ed.  Fabricii ;  So- 
crates, Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  L  cap.  xix. ;  Georgiu? 
Ccdrcnus,  Chronograph,  p.  234.  cd.  Paris. 
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The  Armenian  church  was  not,  however,  completely  formed  and  esta- 
blished before  this  century ;  in  the  commencement  of  which,  Grregory, 
the  son  of  Anax,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Enlightener,  from  his 
having  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  Armenian  superstitions,  converted 
to  Christianity  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and  all  the  nobles  of  his 
court.  In  consequence  of  this,  Gregory  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
Armenians,  by  Leontius,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  and  his  ministry  was 
crowned  with  such  success,  that  the  whole  province  was  soon  converted 
to  the  Christian  £uth."^ 

Among  the  Abai-        ^^*  Towards  the   middle   of  this   century,   a   certain 

ftioei,  or  Etht-     person  named  Frumentius,  came  firom  .Egypt  to  Abassia, 

*'**°*'  or  Ethiopia,  whose  inhabitants  derived  the  name  of  Axu- 

mitae,  from  Axuma,  the  capital  eity  of  that  country.     He  made  known 

among  this  people  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  administered  the  sacrament 

•     of  baptism  to  their  king,  and  to  several  persons  of  the  first  distinction  at 

his  court.     As  Frumentius  was   returning  from  hence  into  Egypt,  he 

received  consecration,  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Axumitse,  or  Ethiopians, 

from  AthanasiuB.     And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Ethiopian  church  has, 

even  to  our  times,  been  considered  as  the  daughter  of  the  Alexandrian, 

from  which  it  also  receives  its  bishop." 

The  light  of  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  Iberia,  a 
rgiADf.    pj.Q^ijjgg  Qf  ^gia,  now  called  Georgia,   in   the   following 

manner : — A  certain  woman  was  carried  into  that  country  as  a  captive, 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  her 
miracles,  and  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  her  life  and  manners,  she  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  king  and  queen,  that  they  abandoned  their 
false  gods,  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  sent  to  Constantinople 
for  proper  persons  to  give  them  and  their  people  a  more  satisfactory  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

XXI.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Croths,  who  had  inha- 
bited Thrace,  Mcesia,  and  Dacia,  had  received  the  know- 
ledge and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  before  this  century ;  and 
Theophilus,  their  bishop,  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice.  Constantine 
the  Great,  after  having  vanquished  them  and  the  Samaritans,  engaged 
great  numbers  of  them  to  become  Christians.!*  But  still  a  large  body 
continued  in  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  superstition,  until  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Valens.  This  prince  permitted  them,  indeed,  to  pass  the 
Danube,  and  to  inhabit  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace ;  but  it  was  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  live  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  laws,  and  embrace 
the  profession  of  Christianity,*!  which  condition  was  accepted  by  their 
king,  Fritigem.  The  celebrated  Ulphilas,  bishop  of  those  Groths,  who 
dwelt  in  Mcesia,  lived  in  this  century,  and  distinguished  himself  much  by 
his  genius  and  piety.  *  Among  other  eminent  services  which  he  rendered 


And  GoUia. 


*  Namtio  de  Rebut  Annenia  in  Franc 
CombefiBii  Aactaiio  Bibliotb.  Patram  Grecor. 
torn,  ii  p.  287 ;  Mich.  Lequien,  Oriens  Chri»- 
tianat»  torn.  L  p.  419.  1356;  Jo.  Joach. 
Sdiroderi  Theeaur.  Linguae  Armenicn,  p.  149. 

*  Athanaaitta,  Apolog.  ad  Conatantium, 
toin.  L  0pp.  par.  II.  p.  315.  edit.  Benedict ; 
Socratea  et  Soaomen.  Uiat  Ecclea.  book  u 
efaap.  xix.  of  the  former,  book  it.  chap.  xzIt. 
of  the  latter ;  Theodoret,  HiaU  Ecclea.  lib.  i. 
cap.  xxiiL  p.  54;  Ludolf,  Comment  ad 
Hlat  iEtUiopic  p.  281  ;  Hicr.  Lobo,  Voyage 


d*Ab7Bainie,  torn.  ii.  p.  13;  Jnatua  Fonta- 
ninua.  His.  liter.  Aquileise,  p.  174. 

**  Rufinus,  Hi«t  Ecclea.  lib.  i.  cap.  z.; 
Sozomen,  Hist  Ecclea.  lib.  ii.  cap^  ▼. ;  Le* 
qnien,  Oriens  Chris,  torn,  i  p.  1333. 

P  Socrat  Hist  Ecclea.  lib.  i.  cap.  ZTiii. 

4  Socrat  Hist  Ecdes.  lib.  iv.  cap.  zxzilL ; 
Lequien,  Oriens  Christ  i.  p.  1240;  Eric. 
Benzelius,  Pnef.  ad  Qnatuor  Evangelia  Go- 
thica,  quo  UlpbilsB  tribuuntur,  cap.  t.  p.  18. 
published  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1750,  in 
4to. 
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to  his  coantry,  he  inTented  a  set  of  letters  for  their  peculiar  use,  and 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language/ 

Among  the  oauii.       XXII.  There  remained  still  in  the  European  proyinees 

an  incredible  number  of  persons  who  adhered  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods ;  and  though  the  Christian  bishops  continued  their  pious 
efforts  to  gain  them  over  to  the  gospel,  yet  the  success  was  by  no  means 
propoitionable  to  the  diligence  and  zeal,  and  the  work  of  conversion 
went  on  but  slowly.  In  Gaul  the  great  and  venerable  Martin,  bishop 
of  Tours,  set  about  this  important  work  with  tolerable  success.  For, 
in  his  various  voyages  among  the  Gauls,  he  converted  many,  every 
where,  by  the  energy  of  his  discourses,  and  by  the  power  of  his  miracles, 
if  we  may  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Sulpitius  Severus  in  this 
matter.  He  destroyed  also  the  temples  of  the  gods,  pulled  down  their 
statues,'  and  on  all  these  accounts  merited  the  high  and  honourable  title 
of  Apostle  of  the  Gauls. 

Tbecantetorso  XXIII.  There  is  no   doubt  but  that  the  victories  of 

many  cbangei.  Constantine  the  Great,  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the 
desire  of  pleasing  this  mighty  conqueror  and  his  imperial  successors,  were 
the  weighty  arguments  that  moved  whole  nations,  as  well  as  particular 
persons,  to  embrace  Christianity.  None,  however,  that  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  transactions  of  this  period  of  time,  will  attribute  the 
whole  progress  of  Christianity  to  these  causes.  For  it  is  undeniably 
manifest  that  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  bishops  and  other  pious  men, 
the  innocence  and  sanctity  which  shone  forth  with  such  lustre  in  the 
lives  of  many  Christians,  the  translations  that  were  published  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion » 
made  as  strong  and  deep  impressions  upon  some,  as  worldly  views  and 
selfish  considerations  did  upon  others. 

As  to  the  miracles  attributed  to  Antony,  Paul  the  Hermit,  and  Martin, 
I  give  them  up  without  the  least  difficulty,  and  join  with  those  who  treat 
these  pretended  prodigies  with  the  contempt  they  deserve.^  I  am  also 
willing  to  grant  that  many  events  have  been  rashly  esteemed  miraculous 
which  were  the  result  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  ;  and  also,  that  seve- 
ral pious  frauds  have  been  imprudently  made  use  of  to  give  new  degrees 
of  weight  and  dignity  to  the  Christian  cause.  But  I  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand,  assent  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain  that,  in  this  century, 
miracles  had  entirely  ceased,  and  that,  at  this  period,  the  Christian  church 
was  not  favoured  with  any  extraordinary  or  supernatural  mark  of  a  divine 
power  engaged  in  its  cause.*" 

Penecutions  in  XXIV.  The   Christians  who  lived  under  the   Roman 

Persia.  Government  were  not  afflicted  with  any  severe  calamities 

from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  except  those  which  they  suffered 
during  the  troubles  and  commotions  raised  by  Licinius,  and  under  the 
transitory  reign  of  Julian.     Their  tranquillity,  however,  was  at  different 


'  Jo.  Jac.  MaicoTii  Historia  Germanorum, 
torn.  i.  p.  317.  torn  ii.  not.  p.  49;  Acta  SS. 
Mnrtii,  t«n.  iii.  p.  619  ;  Benzelius,  loc.  citat. 
cap.  viii.  p.  30. 

■  See  Sulplt.  Sevenia,  dial.  i.  De  Vito  Mar- 
tini, cap.  ziii.  p.  20,  cap.  zt.  p.  22,  cap. 
xvii.  p.  23,  diid.  ii.  p.  106,  edit.  Hier.  i 
Prato,  Verona,  1741. 

*  Hier.  k  Pratb,  in  bit  Preface  to  Sulpitius 
Scveru9,  p.  xiii.,  ditputea  warmly  in  favour  of 
the  miracles  of  Martin,  and  also  of  the  other 


prodigies  of  this  century. 

*  See  Eusebios*8  book  against  Hierodea, 
chap.  iv.  p.  431.  edit.  Olearii;  as  tiso  Henr. 
Dodwell,  Diss.  ii.  in  IreuBum,  sect.  65,  p. 
195.  0>  See  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  said  to 
have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church,  &c, 
in  which  a  very  different  opinion  is  maintained. 
See,  however,  on  the  other  side,  the  uiswera 
of  Church  and  Dodwell  to  Middleton*s  lu^ 
quiry. 
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times  disturbed  in  several  places.  Among  others,  Athanaric,  king  of  the 
Goths,  persecuted  for  some  time  with  bitterness  that  part  of  the  Gothic 
nation  which  had  embraced  Christianity.^  In  the  remoter  provinces  the 
Pagans  often  defended  their  ancient  superstitions  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  massacred  the  Christians,  who,  in  the  propagation  of  their  religion, 
were  not  always  sufficiently  attentive  either  to  the  rules  of  prudence  or 
the  dictates  of  humanity.^  The  Christians  who  lived  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  empire  had  a  harder  fate.  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  vented 
his  rage  against  those  of  his  dominions  in  three  dreadful  persecutions. 
The  first  of  these  happened  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  the  second  in  the  thirtieth,  and  the  third  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
the  samfe  reign.  This  last  was  the  most  cruel  and  destructive  of  the 
three ;  it  carried  off  an  incredible  number  of  Christians,  and  continued 
during  the  space  of  forty  years,  having  commenced  in  the  year  330,  and 
ceased  only  in  370.  It  was  not,  however,  the  religion  of  the  Christians, 
but  the  ill-grounded  suspicion  of  their  treasonable  designs  against  the 
state,  that  drew  upon  them  this  terrible  calamity.  For  the  Magi  and  the 
Jews  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  that  all  the  Christians  were  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  that  Symeon,  archbishop  of 
Seleuda  and  Ctesiphon,  sent  to  Constantinople  intelligence  of  all  that 
passed  in  Persia.* 
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WHICH    CONTAINS    THB    HISTORY   OF    LEARNING    AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

The  state  of  lean-       ^*  Philolooy,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  history  were  the 
ii's*  branches  of  science  particularly  cultivated  at  this  time  by 

those  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  who  were  desirous  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  learned  world.  But,  though  several  persons  of  both  nations 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  by  their  literary  pursuits,  yet  they 
came  all  far  short  of  the  summit  of  fame.  The  best  poets  of  this  period, 
such  as  Ausonius,  appear  insipid,  harsh,  and  inelegant,  when  compared 
with  the  sublime  bards  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  rhetoricians,  departing 
now  from  the  noble  simplicity  and  majesty  of  the  ancients,  instructed  the 
youth  in  the  fallacious  art  of  pompous  declamation  ;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  historical  writers  were  more  set  upon  embellishing  their  narrations 
with  vain  and  tawdry  ornaments,  than  upon  rendering  them  interesting  by 
their  order,  perspicuity,  and  truth. 


*  See  Theodor.  Ruinarti  Acta  Martyr. 
Sincera,  aod  ihere  Acta  S.  Sabv,  p.  698. 

*  See  Ambro0iug,l>o  officiit,!.  i.  c.  xlii.  a.  1 7. 

*  See  Sozomen,  Hitt  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 
xiii.  There  it  a  particular  uid  exprete  ac- 
connt  of  this  penecution  in  the  Bibliothec. 
OrientaK  CIcnicDti  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  6.  16. 
181,  torn.  iii.  p.  52,  with  which   it  will  be 


proper  to  compare  the  Preface  of  the  learned 
Aaseman  to  hit  Acta  Martyrum  Oriental,  et 
Occidental.,  publithed  in  two  rolumet  in  folio, 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1748;  at  thit  author 
hat  publithed  the  Perrian  Martyrology  in 
Syriac,  with  a  Latin  trantlttton,  and  enriched 
thit  Talaable  work  with  many  excellent 
observationt. 
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The  progMM  of 
the  Flstonio 
philosophy. 


Ito  fiite. 


II.  Almost  all  the  philosophers  of  this  age  were  of  that 
sect  which  we  have  already  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Modem  Platonics.     It  was  not  therefore  surprising  that  we 

find  the  principles  of  Platonism  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Christians.  The 
number,  however,  of  these  philosophers  was  not  so  considerable  in  the 
west  as  in  the  eastern  countries.  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis  explained  in  S3rTia 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  rather  propagated  his  own  particular  opinions 
under  that  respectable  name.  He  was  an  obscure  and  credulous  man,  and 
his  turn  of  mind  was  highly  superstitious  and  chimerical,  as  his  writings 
abundantly  testify.*  His  successors  were  ^desius,  Maximus,  and  othersy 
whose  follies  and  puerilities  are  exposed  at  length  by  Eunapius.  Hypatia, 
a  female  philosopher  of  distinguished  merit  and  learning.  Iaidorus» 
Olympiodorus,  Synesius,  afterwards  a  semi-Christian,  with  others  of  inferior 
reputation,  were  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  propagating  this  new 
modification  of  Platonism. 

III.  As  the  emperor  Julian  was  passionately  attached  to 
this  sect,  which  his  writings  abundantly  prove,  he  employed 

every  method  to  increase  its  authority  and  lustre ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
engaged  in  its  cause  several  men  of  learning  and  genius,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  exalting  its  merits  and  excellence.^  But,  after  his  death,  a 
dreadful  storm  of  persecution  arose,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  against 
the  Platonists,  many  of  whom,  being  accused  of  magical  practices  and 
other  heinous  crimes,  were  capitally  convicted.  During  these  commotions 
Maximus,  the  master  and  favourite  of  Julian,  by  whose  persuasions  this 
emperor  had  been  engaged  to  renounce  Christianity,  and  to  apply  himself 
to  the  study  of  magic,  was  put  to  death  with  several  others.^  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  the  friendship  and  intimacy  that  had  subsisted  between 
the  apostate  emperor  and  these  pretended  sages  were  greater  crimes,  in 
the  eye  of  Valentinian,  than  either  their  philosophical  system  or  their 
magic  arts.  And  hence  it  happened,  that  such  of  the  sect  as  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  court  were  not  involved  in  the  dangers  or  calamities  of 
this  persecution. 

ThoBtete  ofiemrn-  ^^'  ^^^™  *^®  *^™®  ^^  Coustantine  the  Great,  the  Chris- 
ing  among  um  tians  applied  themselves  with  more  zeal  and  diligence  to 
^^**^**"''  the  study  of  philosophy  and  of  the  liberal  arts  than  they 

had  formerly  done.  The  emperors  encouraged  this  taste  for  the  sciences, 
and  left  no  means  unemployed  to  excite  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  literary 
emulation  among  the  professors  of  Christianity.  For  this  purpose  schools 
were  established  in  many  cities  ;  libraries  were  also  erected,  and  men  of 
learning  and  genius  were  nobly  recompensed  by  the  honours  and  advan- 
tages that  were  attached  to  the  culture  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts.^  All 
this  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  successful  execution  of  the  scheme 


*  Q^  Dr.  MoBheim  ipeakB  here  of  only 
one  Jamblichut,  though  there  were  three 
persons  who  bore  that  name.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  which  of  them  waa  the  author  of 
those  worka  that  have  reached  our  times  aa- 
der  the  name  of  Jamblichus ;  but  whoever  it 
was,  he  does  not  certainly  deaerre  so  mean  a 
character  as  our  learned  historian  here  ffreB 
him. 

^  See  the  leaned  Baron  Ezeklel  Span- 
heim*s  Preface  to  the  works  of  Julian ;  and 
that  also  which  has  prefixed  to  his  French 
tniDslation  of  Julianas  Caesars,  p.  1]  1,  and  his 


Annotations  to  the  latter,  p.  234;  see  also 
Bletticre,  Vie  de  TEmpereur  Julien,  lib.  i.  p. 
26. 

<  Ammian.  Marcellin.  Histoiiarum,  lib. 
xzix.  cap.  i.  p.  556,  edit.  Yalesii ;  Bletteiie, 
Vie  de  Julien,  p.  30-  155. 159 ;  and  Vie  do 
Jovien,  tom.  i.  p.  194. 

^  See  Godofred.  ad  Codocia  Theodoa.  Titu- 
los  de  Profeasoiibus  et  Artibus  liberalibua ; 
Franc  Baldninus  in  Constantino  M.  p.  122; 
Herro.  Conringii  Dissert  de  Studiis  Romse  ei 
Constantinop.  at  the  end  of  his  Antiquitatca 
Academics. 
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that  was  laid  for  abrogating,  by  degrees,  tbe  worship  of  the  gods.  For  the 
ancient  religion  was  maintained,  and  its  credit  supported,  by  the  erudition 
and  talents  which  distinguished,  in  so  many  places,  the  sages  of  Paganism. 
And  there  was  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  truth  might  suffer,  if  the 
Christian  youth,  for  want  of  proper  roasters  and  instructors  of  their  own 
religion,  should  have  recourse  for  their  education  to  the  schools  of  the 
Pagan  philosophers  and  rhetoricians. 

Many  iiiiteiBte  V.  From  what  has  been  here  said  concerning  the  state 

Christiana.  Qf  learning  among  the  Christians,  we  would  not  have  any 

conclude  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  was  become  universal  in 
the  church  of  Christ ;  for  as  yet  there  was  no  law  enacted  which  excluded 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate  from  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  offices  ;  a^d 
it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  both  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters  were 
men  entirely  destitute  of  all  learning  and  education.  Besides,  that  savage 
and  illiterate  party,  who  looked  upon  all  sorts  of  erudition,  particularly 
that  of  a  philosophical  kind,  as  pernicious,  and  even  destructive  to  true 
piety  and  religion,  increased  both  in  number  and  authority.  The  ascetics, 
monks,  and  hermits  augmented  the  strength  of  this  barbarous  faction ; 
and  not  only  the  women,  but  also  all  who  took  solemn  looks,  sordid  gar- 
ments, and  a  love  of  solitude  for  real  piety,  and  in  this  number  we  com- 
prehend the  generality  of  mankind,  were  vehemently  prepossessed  in  their 
fiiYOur. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    CHURCH,    AND   THE    CHRISTIAN 

DOCTORS    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

Thefonnofgo-  ^*  CoNSTANTiNE  the  Great  made  no  essential  alterations 

▼ennnent  in  the  in  the  form  of  government  that  took  place  in  the  Christian 
'^  ^^  '  church  before  his  time  ;  he  only  corrected  it  in  some  par- 
ticulars, and  gave  it  a  greater  extent ;  for,  though  he  permitted  the  church 
to  remain  a  body  politic,  distinct  from  that  of  the  state,  as  it  had  formerly 
been,  yet  he  assumed  to  himself  the  supreme  power  over  this  sacred  body, 
and  the  right  of  modelling  and  governing  it  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good.  This  right  he  enjoyed  without 
any  opposition,  as  none  of  the  bishops  presumed  to  call  his  authority  in 
question.  The  people  therefore  continued,  as  usual,  to  choose  freely 
their  bishops  and  their  teachers.  The  bishop  governed  the  church,  and 
managed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  city  or  district,  where  he  presided 
in  council  with  the  presbyters,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  suffrages  of 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  people.  The  provincisd  bishops  assembled  in 
council,  deliberated  together  concerning  those  matters  that  related  to  the 
interests  of  the  churches  of  a  whole  province,  as  also  concerning  religious 
controversies,  the  forms  and  rites  of  divine  service,  and  other  things  of  like 
moment.  To  these  lesser  councils,  which  were  composed  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical deputies  of  one  or  more  provinces,  were  afterwards  added  oecumeni- 
cal councils,  consisting  of  commissioners  from  all  the  churches  in  the' 
Christian  world,  and  which  consequently  represented  the  church  universal. 
These  were  established  by  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  who  assembled 
the  first  of  these  universal  councils  at  Nice.  This  prince  thought  it 
equitable  that  questions  of  superior  importance,  and  such  as  intimately 
concerned  the  interests  of  Christianity  in  general,  should  be  examined  and 
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decided  in  assemblies  that  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  in  this  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  judgment  was  directed 
by  that  of  the  bishops.  There  were  never  indeed  any  councils  held  which 
could,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called  universal ;  those,  however,  whose 
laws  and  decrees  were  approved  and  admitted  by  the  universal  church,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  that  sacred  body,  are  commonly  called  cecumenical  or 
general  councils. 

Changes  fntro-  ^^*  ^^  rights  and  privileges  of  the  several  ecclesiastical 

duced  with  r»-     orders  were,  however,  gradually  changed  and  diminished 
T^ta^  ttTe  M-    ^™  ^^  ^™^  ^^^  ^^^  church  began  to  be  torn  with  divi- 
th'^^'^h!'^'     sions,   and  agitated  with   those  violent  dissensions  and 
tumults  to  which  the  elections  of  bishops,  the  diversity  of 
religious  opinions,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature,  too  frequently  gave 
rise.     In  these  religious  quarrels  the  weaker  generally  fled  to  the  court 
for  protection  and  succour,  and  thereby  furnished  the  emperors  with  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  setting  limits  to  the  power  of  the  bishops,  of 
infringing  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  of  modifying  in  various  ways 
the  ancient  customs  according  to  ^eir  pleasure.     And,  indeed,  even  the 
bishops   themselves,   whose  opulence  and   authority  were  considerably 
increased  since  the  reign  of  Constantine,  began  to  introduce  gradually 
innovations  into  the  forms   of  ecclesiastical  discipline,   and   to  change 
the  ancient  government  of  the  church.     Their  first  step  was  an  entire 
exclusion  of  the  people  from  all  part  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  and  afterwards  they,  by  degrees,  divested  even  the  presbyters  of 
their  ancient  privileges  and  their  primitive  authority,  that  they  might  have 
no  importunate  protesters  to  control  their  ambition  or  oppose  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  principally  that  they  might  either  engross  to  themselves,  or 
distribute  as  they  thought  proper,  the  possessions  and  revenues  of  the 
church.     Hence  it  came  to  pass  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
there  remained  no  more  than  a  mere  shadow  of  the  ancient  government 
of  the  church.     Many  of  the  privileges  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  presbyters  and  people  were  usurped  by  the  bishops ;  and -many  of  the 
rights  which  had  been  formerly  vesteid  in  the  universal  church  were  trans* 
ferred  to  the  emperors  and  to  subordinate  officers  and  magistrates. 
The  ecdeiiutieal        HI-  Constantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil 
moddSS'Ic-       commotions,  and  to  fix  his  authority  upon  solid  and  stable 
cording  to  the      foundations,  made  several  changes,  not  only  in  the  laws  of 
*^^^^'  the  empire,  but  also  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  govern- 

ment.* And  as  there  were  many  important  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
suit  the  administration  of  the  church  to  these  changes  in  the  civil  consd* 
tution,  this  necessarily  introduced  among  the  bishops  new  degrees  of  emi- 
nence and  rank.  Three  prelates  had  before  this  enjoyed  a  certain  degree 
of  pre-eminence  over  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  order,  viz.,  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria ;  and  to  these  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople was  added  when  the  imperial  residence  was  transferred  to  that  city« 
These  four  prelates  answered  to  the  four  praetorian  prefects  created  by 
Constantine  ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  this  very  century,  they  were  dia- 
patriarohi.  tinguished  by  the  Jewish  title  of  Patriarchs.  After  these 
Exarehi.  followed  the  cxarchs,  who  had  the  inspection  over  several 

provinces,  and  answered  to  the  appointment  of  certain  civil  officers  who 
bore  the  same  title.     In  a  lower  class  were  the  metropolitans,  who  had 

*  See  Bos,  Histoiio  de  la  Monarchic  Fran9oi80,  torn.  i.  p.  64 ;   Giannone,   Histoire  dc 
Naples,  torn.  i.  p.  94.  152. 
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only  the  government  of  one  province,  under  whom  were 
Archbishops,     ^y^^  arcbbishops,  whose  inspection  was  confined  to  certain 
BUhop«.         districts.     In  this  gradation  the  bishops  brought  up  the 
rear ;  the  sphere  of  their  authority  was  not  in  all  places 
equally  extensive,  being  in  some  considerably  ample,  and  in  others  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits.     To   these  various  ecclesiastical  orders  we 
might  add  that  of  the  chorepiscopi,  or  superintendents  of  the  country 
churches ;  but  this  order  was  in  most  places  suppressed  by  the  bishops, 
with  a  design  to  extend  their  own  authority,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
their  power  and  jurisdiction.** 

The  administim-  IV.  The  administration  of  the  church  was  divided,  by 

chui^  divided  Constantine  himself,  into  an  external  and  internal  inspec* 
into  external  don.^  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bishops  and 
andinteniaL  couucils,  related  to  religious  controversies;  the  forms  of 
divine  worship ;  the  offices  of  the  priests ;  the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders,  &c.  The  external  administration  of  the  church  the  emperor 
assumed  to  himself.  This  comprehended  all  those  things  that  relate  to 
the  outward  state  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  it  likewise  extended  to  all 
contests  and  debates  that  should  arise  between  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  superior  as  well  as  inferior,  concerning  their  possessions,  their 
reputation,  their  rights  and  privileges,  their  offences  against  the  laws,  and 
things  of  a  like  nature  ;<^  but  no  controversies  that  related  to  matters 
purely  religious  were  cognizable  by  this  external  inspection.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  artful  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  Constantine 
and  his  successors  called  councils,  presided  in  them,  appointed  the  judges 
of  religious  controversies,  terminated  the  differences  which  arose  between 
the  bishops  and  the  people,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces, 
took  cognizance  of  the  civil  causes  that  subsisted  between  the  ministers 
of  the  church*  and  punished  the  crimes 'committed  against  the  laws  by  the 
ordinary  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  giving  over  all  clauses  purely 
ecclesiastical  to  the  cognizance  of  bishops  and  councUs.  But  this  &mous 
division  of  the  administration  of  the  church  was  never  explained  with 
perspicuity,  nor  determined  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision ;  so  that,  both  in  this  and  the  following  centuries,  we  find  many 
transactions  that  seem  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it.  We  find  the  em- 
perors, for  example,  frequently  determining  matters  purely  ecclesiastical, 
and  that  belonged  to  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  decisions  of  bishops  and 
councUs  concerning  things  that  relate  merely  to  the  external  form  and 
government  of  the  church. 

The  rank  and  dig-       V.  In  the  episcopal  Order,  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  the 
njty  of  flie         first  in  rank,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  pre-emi- 

biahop  of  Rome.  ii      ai_  i  /^  t»     •    j*  •  •        i» 

nence  over  all  other  prelates.  Prejudices  arising  from  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  contributed  to  establish  this  superiority ;  but  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  certain  circumstances  of  grandeur  and  opulence,  by 
which  mortals,  for  the  most  part,  form  their  ideas  of  pre-eminence  and 
dignity,  and  which  they  generally  confound  with  the  reasons  of  a  just  and 
legal  authority.     The  bishop  of  Rome  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  the 

^  Thie  appears  from  tererai  pasaagea  in  the  xxIt.  p.  536. 
naeful  work  of  Lud.  Thomaadnua,  entitled  '  See  the  imperial  lawa  both  in  Jaatinian*i 

Diaciplina  Eodcsic  Yet  et  Nova  drca  Bene-  Code,  and  in  the  Theodoaian ;  at  alio  CJodo* 

firia,  torn.  i.  fred.  ad  Codic.  Theodot.  torn,  ri,  p.  55. 58* 

<  £uieb.  De  Yiu  Conitantioi,  lib.  ir.  cap.  333,  See, 
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magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  church  over  ^ich  he  presided  ;  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  possessions  ;  in  the  numher  and  variety  of  his 
ministers ;  in  his  credit  with  the  people ;  and  in  his  sumptuous  and 
splendid  manner  of  living.'  These  dazzling  marks  of  human  power,  these 
amhiguous  proofs  of  true  greatness  and  felicity,  had  such  a  mighty  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  the  see  of  Rome  hecame,  in 
this  century,  a  most  seducing  object  of  sacerdotal  ambition.  Hence  it 
happened,  that  when  a  new  pontiff  was  to  be  elected  by  the  suffirages  of 
the  presbyters  and  the  peeple,  the  city  of  Rome  was  generally  agitated 
with  dissensions,  tumults,  and  cabals,  whose  consequences  were  often 
deplorable  and  &tal.  The  intrigues  and  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  that 
city  in  the  year  366,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Liberius,  another  pontiff 
was  to  be  chosen  in  his  place,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  we  have  now 
advanced.  Upon  this  occasion,  one  faction  elected  Damascus  to  that  high 
dignity,  while  the  opposite  party  chose  Ursidnus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant 
church,  to  succeed  Liberius.  This  double  election  gave  rise  to  a  danger- 
ous schism,  and  to  a  sort  of  civil  war  within  the  city  of  Rome,  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  barbarity  and  fury,  and  produced  the  most 
cruel  massacres  and  desolations.  This  inhuman  contest  ended  in  the 
victory  of  Damascus ;  but  whether  his  cause  was  more  just  than  that  of 
Ursicinus,  is  a  question  not  so  easy  to  determine.'  Neither  of  the  two» 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  such  principles  as  constitute  a 
good  Christian,  much  less  of  that  exemplary  virtue  that  should  distinguish 
a  Christian  bishop. 

The  limits  of  his         VI.  Notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  sur- 
authority.  roundcd  the  Roman  see,  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the 

bishops  of  that  city  had  not  acquired,  in  this  century,  that  pre-eminence 
of  power  and  jurisdiction  in  the  church  which  they  afterwards  enjoyed. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  they  were,  indeed,  the  most  eminent 
order  of  citizens ;  but  still  they  were  citizens,  as  well  as  their  brethren, 
and  subject,  like  them,  to  the  edicts  and  laws  of  the  emperors.  All  reli- 
gious causes  of  extraordinary  importance  were  examined  and  determined, 
either  by  judges  appointed  by  the  emperors,  or  in  councils  assembled  for 
that  purpose ;  while  those  of  inferior  moment  were  decided,  in  each  dis- 
trict, by  its  respective  bishop.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  were  enacted,  either 
by  the  emperor,  or  by  councils.  None  of  the  bishops  acknowledged  that 
they  derived  their  authority  from  the  permission  and  appointment  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created  bishops  by  the  favour  of  the 
apostolic  see.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  maintained  that  they  were  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  their  authority  was 
derived  from  above.*  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  even  in  this 
century,  several  of  those  steps  were  laid,  by  which  the  bishops  of  Rome 
mounted  afterwards  to  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  despotism. 
These  steps  were  partly  laid  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperors,  partly  by 
the  dexterity  of  the  Roman  prelates  themselves,  and  partly  by  the  incon- 
siderate zesd  and  predpitate  judgment  of  certain  bishops.i>     The  fourth 

*  Ammtanus  MarcelliDui  gives  a  striking  this  matter,  may  consult  Pctr.  de  Marca,  De 
description  of  the  luzary  in  which  the  bishops  Concotdia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii ;  Du  Pin,  De 
of  Rome  lived,  Hist,  lib,  zxvii.  cap*  iii.  p.  Antiqua  Ecclesis  Disciplina ;  and  the  ytrj 
837.  learned  and  judicious  work  of  Blondel,  De  la 

'  Among  the  otlicr  writers  of  the  papal  Primaui^  dans  TEglise. 
history,  see  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes,  vol  i.  ^  (^  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor,  and 

p.  180, 181,182.  the  pre*  ipitation  of  the  .bishops,  were  singn* 

*  Those  who  desire  an  ampler  acconnt  of  larly  discovered  in  the  following  event,  which 
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canon  of  the  council,  held  at  Sardis,  in  the  year  347f  is  considered  by  the 
votaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  the  principal  step  to  his  sovereignty  in 
the  church  :  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  looked  upon 
in  this  point  of  view.     For,  not  to  insist  upon  the  reasons  that  prove  the 
authority  of  this  council  to  be  extremely  dubious,  nor  upon  those  which 
have  induced  some  to  regard  its  laws  as  grossly  corrupted,  and  others  to 
consider  them  as  entirely  fictitious  and  spurious,^  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  the  impossibility  of  proving,  by  the  canon  in  question,  that  the 
bishops  of  Sardis  were  of  opinion,  diat,  in  all  cases,  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  quality  of  supreme  judged     But  suppos- 
ing, for  a  moment,  that  this  was   their  opinion,  what  would  follow  ? 
Surely  that  pretext  for  assuming  a  supreme  authority  must  be  very 
slender,  which  arises  from  the  decree  of  one  obscure  council. 
The  authority  of         VIl.  Constantine  the  Great,  by  removing  the  seat  of  the 
contJStinSpk.     empire  to  Byzantium,  and  building  the  city  of  Constan- 
u  increued.       tinoplc,  ndsed  up,  in  the  bishop  of  this  new  metropolis,  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  a  bulwark  which  menaced  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  his  growing  authority.     For,  as  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  render  Constantinople  a  second  Rome,  enriched  it  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges,  honours,  and  ornaments,  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  world ;  so  its  bishop,  measuring  his  own  dignity  and  rank  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its  eminence,  as  the  august  residence  of 
the  emperor,  assumed  an  equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  claimed  a  superiority  over  all  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  order.     Nor 
did  the  emperors  disapprove  of  these  high  pretensions,  since  they  con- 
sidered their  own  dignity  as  connected,  in  a  certain  measure,  with  that  of 
the  bbhop  of  the  imperial  city.     Accordingly,  in  a  council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the 
bishop  of  that  city  was,  during  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  against  the  consent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed,  by  the  third  canon 
of  that  council,  in  the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently, above  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.     Nectarius  was  the  first 
bishop  who  enjoyed  these  new  honours  accumulated  upon  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople.    His  successor,  the  celebrated  John  Chrysostom,  extended 
still  farther  the  privileges  of  that  see,  and  .submitted  to  its  jurisdiction 
ail  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus  ;^  nor  were  the  succeeding  bishops  of  that 


iftToand  extremely  the  riae  and  the  ftmbition 
of  the  Roman  pontiff:  About  the  year  372, 
Valentinian  enacted  a  law,  empoweriog  the 
biihop  of  Rome  to  examine  and  jadge  other 
bishops,  that  religious  disputes  might  not  be 
decided  by  profime  or  secular  judg&s.  The 
bishops  assembled  in  council  at  Rome,  in  378, 
not  considering  the  fatal  consequences  that 
must  arise,  from  this  imprudent  law,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  church,  declared  their 
approbation  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
recommended  theexeculionof  it  in  an  address 
to  the  Emperor  Gratian. — Some  think,  in- 
deed, that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman 
bishop  to  judge  only  the  bishops  within  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  i.  e.  those  of  the 
sabnrbiearian  provinces.  Others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  power  was  given  only  for  a 
time,  and  extended  to  those  bishops  alone 
who  were  conecnied  in  the  present  schism. 


This  last  notion  seems  probable;  but  still  this 
privilege  was  an  excellent  instrument  in  tbe 
hands  of  sacerdotal  ambition. 

^  See  Mich.  Geddes,  Diss,  de  Canonibus 
Sardicencibus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  tom.  ii.  p.  415. 

i  07*  The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Sardis,  supposing  it  genuine  and  authentic, 
related  only  to  the  particular  case  of  a  bishop^s 
being  deposed  by  the  neighbouring  prelates, 
and  demanding  a  permission  to  make  his 
defience.  In  that  case,  this  canon  prohibited 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  deposed 
bishop,  before  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
examined  tbe  cause,  and  pronounced  sentence 
thereupon. 

^  See  Petr.  de  Marca,  Diss.  d»  Constanti- 
nop.  Patriarchos  Institutione,  which  is  sub- 
joined to  bis  book,  De  Concordia  Sacenlotii  et 
Imperii ;  Mich.  Lequien.  Oriens  Christianus, 
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imperial  city  destitute  of  a  fervent  zeal  to  augment  their  privileges,  and  to 
extend  their  dominion. 

This  sudden  revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  government,  and  this  unex- 
pected promotion  of  the  hishop  of  Byzantium  to  a  higher  rank,  to  the 
detriment  of  other  prelates  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  church,  was 
productive  of  the  most  disagreeable  effects.  For  this  promotion  not  only 
filled  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  with  the  bitterest  aversion  to  those  of 
Constantinople,  but  also  excited  those  deplorable  contentions  and  disputes 
between  these  latter  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  were  carried  on,  for 
many  ages,  with  such  various  success,  and  concluded,  at  length,  in  the 
entire  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 
The  vices  of  the  VIII.  The  additions  made  by  the  emperors  and  others 

ci9Tgy.  ^  ^^  wealth,  honours,  and  advantages  of  the  clergy,  were 

followed  with  a  proportionable  augmentation  of  vices  and  luxury,  particu- 
larly among  those  of  that  sacred  order,  who  lived  in  great  and  opulent 
cities ;  and  that  many  such  additions  were  made  to  that  order  after  the 
time  of  Constantine,  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  bishops, 
on  the  one  hand,  contended  with  each  other,  in  Uie  most  scandalous 
manner,  concerning  the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  while,  on 
the  other,  they  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  violated  the 
privileges  of  the  inferior  ministers,  and  imitated,  in  their  conduct,  and  in 
their  manner  of  living,  the  arrogance,  voluptuousness,  and  luxury  of 
magistrates  and  princesJ  This  pernicious  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  several  ecclesiastical  orders.  The  presbyters,  in  many  places,  assumed 
an  equality  with  the  bishops  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.  We  find  also 
many  complaints  made,  at  this  time,  of  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the 
deacons.  Those  more  particularly  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  filled 
the  first  stations  of  these  orders,  carried  their  pretensions  to  an  extravagant 
length,  and  were  offended  at  the  notion  of  being  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  their  colleagues.  For  this  reason,  they  not  only  assumed  the  titles 
of  Archpresbytert  and  Archdeacons^  but  also  claimed  a  degree  of  authority 
and  power  much  superior  to  that  which  was  vested  in  the  other  members 
of  their  respective  orders. 
The  fiunoiu  Greek       I^*  Several  writers  of  great  reputation  lived  in  this 

writers.  century,  and  were  shining  ornaments  to  the  countries  to 

which  they  belonged.     Among  those  that  flourished  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  the  following  seem  to  deserve  the  first  rank  : 

£usebius  Pamphilius,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  a  man  of  immense 
reading,  justly  famous  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  singularly  versed  in  other  branches  of  literature,  more  especially  in  all 
the  different  parts  of  sacred  erudition.  These  eminent  talents  and  acqui- 
sitions were,  however,  accompanied  with  errors  and  defects,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  inclined  towards  the  sentiments  of  those  who  looked  upon  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  as  different  from  each  other  in  rank  and  dignity. 
Some  have  represented  this  learned  prelate  as  a  thorough  Arian,  but  without 
foundation ;  if  by  an  Arian  be  meant,  one  who  embraces  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Arius,  presbyter  of  Alexandria.™ 

torn.  i.  p.  15.     See  alio  An  Accoont  of  the  to  thit  the  account  given  by  Clarkaon,  in  hii 

GoTemment  of  the  Chriitian  Church  for  the  Discoune  upon    Liturgies,  p.  228,  of  the 

first  six  hundred  years,  by  Dr.  Parker,  bishop  corrupt  and  profligate  manners  of  the  clei|ry, 

of  Oxford,  p.  246.  and  particularly,  of  the  unbounded  ambition 

*  See  Sulpit.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacr.  lib.  1.  cap.  of  the  bishops,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 

xxiii.  p.  74.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  248,  cap.  influence  and  authority, 
li.  p.  292,  Dialog,  i.  cap.  21,  p.  426.     Add  "  No  writer  hat  accused  Buiebius  of  Ariaa« 
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Peter  of  Alexandria,  who  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  with  the  highest 
encomiums.'^ 

Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
learned  and  pious  labours,  and  paHdcularly  jfomous  for  his  warm  and  vigo- 
roas  opposition  to  the  Arians.* 

Basil,  sumamed  the  Great,,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  who,  in  point  of  genius, 
controversial  skill,  and  a  rich  and  flowing  eloquence,  was  surpassed  by 
very  few  in  this  century.' 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  has  left  some  catechetical  discourses, 
which  he  delivered  in  that  city  ;  he  has  been  accused  by  many  of  intimate 
connexions  with  the  Semi-Arians.i 

John,  sumamed  Chrysostom,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  eloquence, 
a  man  of  a  noble  genius,  governed  successively  the  churches  of  Antioch 
and  Constantinople,'  and  left  behind  him  several  monuments  of  his  pro- 
found and  extensive  erudition  ;  as  also  discourses'  which  he  had  preached 
with  vast  applause,  and  which  are  yet  extant. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who  wrote  a  book 
against  all  the  heresies  that  had  sprung  up  in  tJie  church  until  his  time. 
This  work  has  little  or  no  reputation,  as  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies  and 
errors,  and  discovers  almost  in  every  page  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  its 
author.* 

Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  have  obtained  a  very 
honourable  place  among  the  celebrated  theological  and  polemic  writers  of 
this  century,  and  not  without  foundation,  as  their  works  sufficiently  tes- 
tify.«  Their  reputation,  indeed,  would  have  been  yet  more  confirmed^ 
had  they  been  less  attached  to  the  writings  of  Origen,*  and  less  infected 
with  the  £ftlse  and  vicious  eloquence  of  the  sophists. 

Ephraim  the  Syrian,  who  has  acquired  an  immortal  name  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  conversation  and  manners,  and  by  the  multitude  of  those 
excellent  writings  in  which   he  has  combated   the  sectaries,  explained 


iim,  vrilh  more  bitterness  and  erudition,  than 
Le  Clerc,  in  tbe  second  of  bis  Epislola  Eo- 
des.  et  CriticsB,  wbicb  are  subjoined  to  hii 
Ars  Critica,  and  Natalia  Alexand.  Hist  Ecclea. 
Not.  T.  Saec.  iv.  Dis.  xvii.  p.  205.  All, 
however,  tbat  tbeso  writers  prore  is,  that 
Eusebias  maintained  tbat  there  was  a  certain 
disparity  and  subordination  between  tbe  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead.  And  su|^ose  this  to 
have  been  his  opinion,  it  will  not  follow  from 
thenoe  that  he  was  an  Arian,  unless  that  word 
be  taken  in  a  very  eztensiTc  and  improper 
sense.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
abusive  application  of  this  term  to  persons 
who  have  held  opinions  quite  opposite  to  those 
of  Arius,  though  perhaps  they  may  have  erred 
in  other  respects. 

"  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  iz.  cap.  vi. 

•  Eusebius  Renaudotus,  in  his  History  of 
tbe  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  p.  83,  has  col- 
lected all  the  accounts  which  the  Oriental 
writera  give  of  Athanasius,  of  whose  works 
the  learned  and  justly  celebrated  Benedictine, 
Bernard  Montfaucon,  has  given  a  splendid 
edition  in  three  volnmea,  in  folio. 

^  The  works  of  Basil  were  published  at 
Paris,  in  three  volumes  folio,  by  Julian  Gar- 
nier,  a  learned  Benedictine. 

VOL.   I. 


1  The  later  editions  of  the  works  of  this 
prelate  are  those  published  by  Mr.  Millea, 
and  by  Augustus  Touttee,  a  Benedictine  monk. 

'  It  must  not  be  understood  by  this,  that 
dirysostom  was  bishop  of  both  these  churches ; 
he  was  pretxcher  at  Antioch,  (a  function,  in- 
deed, which  before  him  was  always  attached 
to  the  episcopal  dignity,)  and  afterwards  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople. 

*  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Chry- 
sostom is  that  published  by  Montfaucon,  in 
eleven  volumes  folio. 

*  The  works  of  Epiphanius  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  published  with  notes, 
by  the  learned  Petau.  His  life,  written  by 
Gervas,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1738,  in  4to. 

"  There  are  some  good  editions  of  these 
two  writers,  which  we  owe  to  the  care  and  in- 
dustry of  two  learned  French  editors  of  the 
last  century.  Q^  Viz.^  tbe  Abbot  Billy,  who 
published  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  at 
Paris,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  the  year  1609, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  and  learned  notes ; 
and  Father  Fronton  du  Due,  who  published 
those  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  1605. 

*  (O"  The  charge  of  Origeniam  seems  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  andent  writers  only 
against  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

N 
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the  sacred  writings,  and  unfolded  the  moral  duties  and  obligations  of 
Christians.* 

Besides  the  learned  men  now  mentioned,  there  are  several  others,  of 
whose  writings  but  a  small  number  have  survived  the  ruins  of  time ;  such 
as  Pamphilus,  a  martyr,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius ;  Diodorus, 
bishop  of  Tarsus  ;  Hosius,  of  Cordova ;  Didymus,  of  Alexandria ;  Eusta- 
thius,  bishop  of  Antioch ;  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium ;  Palladius, 
the  writer  of  the  Lausiac  History  ;^  Macarius,  the  elder  and  the  younger ; 
Apollinarius  the  elder ;  and  some  others,  who  are  frequently  made  men- 
tion of  on  account  of  their  erudition,  and  the  remarkable  events  in  which 
they  were  concerned. 

The  prindpii  ia-      X.  The  Latins  also  were  not  without  writers  of  consider- 
tin  writers.         fible  note,  the  principal  of  whom  we  shall  point  out  here. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  acquired  a  name  by  twelve  books  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  which  he  wrote  against  the  Arians,  and  several 
other  productions.  He  was  a  man  of  penetration  and  geniua ;  notwith- 
standing which,  he  has,  for  the  most  part,  rather  copied  in  his  writings 
Tertullian  and  Origen,  than  given  us  the  fruits  of  his  own  study  and  in- 
vention .^^ 

Lactantius,'  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  writers  in  this  century, 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  Pagan  superstitions  in  his  Divine  Institu- 
tions, which  are  written  with  uncommon  purity  and  elegance.  He  wrote 
also  upon  other  subjects,  but  was  much  more  successful  in  refuting  the 
errors  of  others,  than  careful  in  observing  and  correcting  his  own.* 

Ambrose,  prefect,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Milan,  was  not  destitute  of 
a  certain  degree  of  elegance  both  of  genius  and  style ;  his  sentiments  of 
things  were  by  no  means  absurd ;  but  he  did  not  escape  the  prevailing 
defect  of  that  age,  a  want  of  solidity,  accuracy,  and  order .^ 

Jerome,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  rendered,  by  his  learned  and  zealous 
labours,  such  eminent  services  to  the  Christian  cause,  as  will  hand  down 
his  name  with  honour  to  the  latest  posterity.  But  this  superior  and 
illustrious  merit  was  accompanied,  and  in  some  measure  obscured,  by 
very  great  defects.  His  complexion  was  excessively  warm  and  choleric ; 
his  bitterness  against  those  who  differed  from  him  extremely  keen  ;  and 
his  thirst  of  glory  insatiable.  He  was  so  prone  to  censure,  that  several 
persons,  whose  lives  were  not  only  irreproachable,  but  even  exemplary,  be- 
came the  objects  of  his  unjust  accusations.     All  this,  joined  to  his  super- 


*  There  is  a  large  and  accurate  account  of 
this  ezcelleni  writer  in  the  Biblioth.  Oriental. 
VaticansB  of  Joseph  Simon  Asseman,  torn.  i. 
p.  24.  Several  urorks  of  Ephraim  have  been 
published  in  Greek,  at  Oxford,  of  which  Ge- 
rard Vottius  has  given  a  Latin  edition.  An 
edition  in  Syriac,  of  the  same  works,  waa 
published  at  Rome,  not  long  ago,  by  Steph. 
Ettod.  AMeman. 

s  09-  This  is  the  history  of  the  BoUtariBt^ 
or  ksrmdti^  which  derived  the  name  of  Lou- 
Mae  history  from  Lansus,  governor  of  Cappa- 
doda,  at  whose  request  it  was  composed,  and 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  Palladius. 

f  There  is  a  very  accurate  and  ample  ac- 
count of  Hilary,  in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  do 
la  France,  torn.  i.  nhdt  iv.  p.  139^193. 
The  beat  edition  we  have  of  his  works  is  that 
published  by  the  French  Benedictines. 


*  See  a  complete  account  of  Lactantius, 
Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  liMe 
iv.  p.  65. 

■  69*  Lactantius  considers  Chiist*8  niaaioii 
as  having  no  other  end,  than  that  of  leading 
mankind  to  virtue  by  the  most  sublime  pre- 
cepts and  the  most  perfect  example.  The 
charge  of  Manicheism,  brought  against  this 
eminent  writer,  is  refuted  in  Uie  most  evident 
and  satisfactory  manner  by  Dr.  Liafdner,  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Go»- 
pel  History,  where  the  reader  may  find  an 
ample  and  interesting  account  of  his  eharacler 
and  his  writings.  Among  those  who  have 
been  editors  of  the  works  of  Lactantius,  the 
most  reputed  are  Bunemann,  HeumMm,  Wal- 
diins,  and  Langlet  du  Fresnoy. 

^  The  works  of  St.  Ambroie  have  been 
published  by  the  Benedictines  in  two  vols,  folio. 
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stitious  turn  of  mind,  and  the  enthusiastic  encomiums  which  he  lavished 
upon  a  £idse  and  degenerate  sort  of  piety  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  sunk 
his  reputation  greatly,  and  that  even  in  the  esteem  of  the  candid  and 
the  wise.  His  writings  are  voluminous,  hut  not  all  equally  adapted  to 
instruct  and  edify.  His  interpretati9ns  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  his 
epistles,  are  those  of  his  productions  which  seem  the  most  proper  to  he 
read  with  profit.^ 

The  fame  of  Augustin,  hishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  filled  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  and  not  without  reason,  as  a  variety  of  great  and  shining 
qualities  were  united  in  the  character  of  that  illustrious  man.  A  suhlime 
genius,  an  uninterrupted  and  zealous  pursuit  of  truth,  and  indefatigable 
application,  and  invincible  patience,  a  sincere  piety,  and  a  subtile  and 
lively  wit,  conspired  to  establish  his  fame  upon  the  most  lasting  founda- 
tions. It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment were,  by  no  means,  proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now 
mentioned ;  and  that,  upon  many  occasions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the 
violent  impulse  of  a  warm  imagination,  than  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason 
and  prudence.  Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and 
which  has  sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  readers  uncertain  with 
respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence  also  the  just  complaints  which 
many  have  made  of  the  contradictions  that  are  so  frequent  in  his  works, 
and  of  the  levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  set  himself  to  write 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  before  he  had  examined  them  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  attention  and  diligence.^ 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi,  in  Numidia,  acquired  no  small  degree  of 
reputation,  by  a  work  which  he  wrote  in  six  books  against  the  Schism  of 
the  Donatists.* 

Paulinus,  hishop  of  Nola,  left  behind  him  some  poems  and  epistles, 
which  are  still  extant ;  but  are  not  remarkable  either  for  their  excellence 
or  their  meanness.' 

Rufinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  is  famous  on  account  of  his  Latin  trans- 
lations of  Origen,  and  other  Grreek  writers,  his  commentaries  on  several 
passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  his  bitter  contest  with  Jerome.  He 
would  have  obtained  a  very  honourable  place  among  the  Latin  writers  of 
this  century,  had  it  not  been  his  misfortune  to  have  had  the  powerful  and 
foul-mouthed  Jerome  for  his  adversary .< 

As  to  Philastrius,  Damasus,  Juvencus,  and  other  writers  of  that  obscure 
class,  we  refer  the  reader,  for  an  account  of  them,  to  those  authors  whose 


'  The  defects  of  Jerome  ere  exposed  by  Le 
Clerc,  in  his  Questiones  Hteronymiano,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  12mo,  in  the  jear 
1700.  The  Benedictine  monks  have  giren 
■n  edition  of  the  works  of  this  &ther  in  five 
volumes,  which  was  repnblished  at  Verona, 
bj  Yallarsius,  with  considerable  additions. 

'  An  accurate  and  splendid  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Augustine,  has  been  given  by  the 
Benedictines,  since  that  of  the  divines  of  Lou- 
viin.  This  elegant  edition  bears  the  title  of 
Antwerp,  where  it  was  published,  with  some 
angmentationB,  by  Le  Clerc,  under  the  ficti- 
tions  name  of  Jo.  Pheieponus.  The  Jesuits, 
liowever,  pretend  to  have  found  many  defects 
in  this  edition. 

*  Since  the  edition  of  Optatus,  published  by 


Albaspinaeus,  another  has  appeared,  which  we 
owe  to  the  care  and  industry  of  Du  Pin,  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne. 

'  The  best  edition  of  Paulinus,  is  that  which 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1685,  by 
LeBrun. 

V  09-  RufinuB  and  Jerome  had  lived,  for 
many  years,  in  the  most  intimate  and  tender 
friend^ip,  which  ended  in  a  violent  rupture, 
on  occasion  of  a  translation  which  the  former 
made  of  some  of  the  works  of  Origen,  parti- 
eularly  his  Book  of  Principles.  For  an  ac- 
count of  Rufinas,  see  Rich.  Simon,  Critique 
de  la  Biblioth^ue  des  Auteurs  Eccl^s.  par 
M.  Du  Pin,  tom.  L  1 24,  dfcc.  An  ample  account 
of  the  same  writer  is  given  by  Justus  Fontant- 
nus.  Hist.  Literar.  Aquileiensis,  lib.  v.  p.  149. 
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principal  design  is  to  give  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  Christian  writers. 
We  shall  add,  nevertheless,  to  the  list  already  given,  Sulpitius  Severus,  by 
birth  a  Gaul,  and  the  most  eminent  historical  writer  of  this  century  ;**  as 
also  Prudentius,  a  Spaniard,  a  poet  of  a  happy  and  elegant  genius. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    IN    THIS 

CENTURY. 

Thesute  f  religion       ^'  ^^^  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine 

'  were  preserved  hitherto  uncorrupted  and  entire  in  most 
churches,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  often  explained 
and  defended  in  a  manner  that  discovered  the  greatest  ignorance,  and  an 
utter  confusion  of  ideas.  The  disputes  carried  on  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
concerning  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  afford  a  remarkable  example 
of  this,  particularly  in  the  language  and  explanations  of  those  who 
approved  of  the  decisions  of  that  council.  So  little  light,  precision,  and 
order,  reigned  in  their  discourses,  that  they  appeared  to  substitute  three 
Gods  in  the  place  of  one. 

Nor  did  the  evil  end  here  ;  for  those  vain  fictions,  which  an  attachment 
to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  popular  opinions,  had  engaged  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  doctors  to  adopt  before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  were  now  confirmed,  enlarged,  and  embellished,  in  various  ways. 
From  hence  arose  that  extravagant  veneration  for  departed  saints,  and 
those  absurd  notions  of  a  certain  fire  destined  to  purify  separate  souls, 
that  now  prevailed,  and  of  which  the  public  marks  were  every  where  to 
be  seen.  Hence  also  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  worship  of  images 
and  relics,  which,  in  process  of  time,  almost  utterly  destroyed  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  or  at  least  eclipsed  its  lustre,  and  corrupted  its  very  essence 
in  the  most  deplorable  manner. 
The  increase  of         II.  An  enormous  train  of  different  superstitions  were 

»uperBUUon.  gradually  substituted  in  the  place  of  thie  religion  and 
genuine  piety.  This  odious  revolution  was  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
A  ridiculous  precipitation  in  receiving  new  opinions,  a  preposterous 
desire  of  imitating  the  Pagan  rites,  and  of  blending  them  with  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  that  idle  propensity,  which  the  generality  of  mankind 
have  towards  a  gaudy  and  ostentatious  religion,  all  contributed  to  establish 
the  reign  of  superstition  upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity.  Accordingly 
frequent  pilgrimages  were  undertaken  to  Palestine,  and  to  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs,  as  if  there  alone  the  sacred  principles  of  virtue,  and  the  cer- 
tain hope  of  salvation,  were  to  be  acquired.*  The  reins  being  once  let 
loose  to  superstition,  which  knows  no  bounds,  absurd  notions  and  idle 
ceremonies  multiplied  every  day.  Quantities  of  dust  and  earth  brought 
from  Palestine,  and  other  places  remarkable  for  their  supposed  sanctity, 
were  handed  about  as  the  most  powerful  remedies  against  the  violence  of 

^  See  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  ii.  atitato  Monachi,  torn.  i.  p.  66 ;  Jae.  Grodofired. 

p.95,  asaleoHieron.  JL  Proto,  who  baa  written,  ad  Codicem  Theostan.  torn.  vi.  p.  65;  Petri 

with  great  accaracy,  the  life  of  tbit  historian.  Weseelingii,  Diieertat.  de  Cansis  Percgrinat. 

■  See  Gregor.  Njueni,  Oral,  ad  eoe  qui  Hieroaolymit  quam  Itinerario  Burdi^enai 

Hierotolymam  adennt,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  568  ;  praemisit,   inter  Vetera  Romanor.  lUneraria, 

Hieronymns,  Epist.  ztii.  ad  Paulinum  de  In-  p.  537. 
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wicked  spirits,  and  were  sold  and  bought  every  where  at  enormous  prices.*' 
The  public  processions  and  supplications,  by  which  the  Pagans  endea- 
voured to  appease  their  gods,  were  now  adopted  into  the  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence  in  several  places. 
The  virtues  that  had  formerly  been  ascribed  to  the  heathen  temples,  to 
their  lustrations,  to  the  statues  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  were  now  at- 
tributed to  Christian  churches,  to  water  consecrated  by  certain  forms  of 
prayer,  and  to  the  images  of  holy  men.  And  the  same  privileges,  that  the 
former  enjoyed  under  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  were  conferred  upon  the 
latter  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  or,  rather,  under  that  cloud  of  super- 
atition  that  was  obscuring  its  glory.  It  is  true,  that,  as  yet,  images  were 
not  very  common  ;  nor  were  there  any  statues  at  all.  But  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  as  undoubtedly  certain,  as  it  is  extravagant  and  monstrous, 
that  the  worship  of  the  martyrs  was  modelled,  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  religious  services  that  were  paid  to  the  gods  before  the  coming  of 
Christ." 

From  these  facts,  which  are  but  small  specimens  of  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity at  this  time,  the  discerning  reader  will  easily  perceive  what  detri- 
ment the  church  received  from  the  peace  and  prosperity  procured  by 
Constantine,  and  from  the  imprudent  methods  employed  to  allure  the 
different  nations  to  embrace  the  gospel.  The  brevity  we  have  proposed 
to  observe  in  this  history,  prevents  our  entering  into  an  ample  detail  of 
the  dismal  effects  which  arose  from  the  progress  and  the  baneful  influence 
of  superstition,  now  become  universal. 
Hence  pioua  HI.  This,  indeed,  among  other  unhappy  effects,  opened 

frAuds.  n  vnde  door  to  the  endless  frauds  of  those  odious  impos- 

tors, who  were  so  far  destitute  of  all  principle,  as  to  enrich  themselves  by 
the  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  people.  Rumours  were  artfully  spread 
abroad,  of  prodigies  and  miracles  to  be  seen  in  certain  places,  (a  trick 
often  practised  by  the  heathen  priests,)  and  the  design  of  these  reports 
was  to  draw  the  populace  in  multitudes  to  these  places,  and  to  impose 
upon  their  credulity.  These  stratagems  were  generally  successful ;  for  the 
ignorance  and  slowness  of  apprehension  of  the  people,  to  whom  every 
thing  that  is  new  and  singular  appears  miraculous,  rendered  them  easily 
the  dupes  of  this  abominable  artifice.^  Nor  was  this  all  ;  certain  tombs 
were  falsely  given  out  for  the  sepulchres  of  saints<»  and  confessors ;  the 
list  of  the  saints  was  augmented  with  fictitious  names,  and  even  robbers 
were  converted  into  martyrs.'  Some  buried  the  bones  of  dead  men  in 
certain  retired  places,  and  then  affirmed  that  they  were  divinely  admo- 
nished by  a  dream,  that  the  body  of  some  friend  of  God  lay  there.'  Many, 
especially  of  the  monks,  travelled  through  the  different  provinces,  and 
not  only  sold,  with  the  most  frontless  impudence,  their  fictitious  relics,  but 
also  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  ludicrous  combats  with  evil 
spirits  or  genii.^  A  whole  volume  would  be  requisite  to  contain  an  enu- 
meration of  the  various  frauds  which  artful  knaves  practised,  with  sue* 


^  Aognstinus,  De  Givitate  Dei,  lib.  xzii. 
eap.  TiiL  tect.  6. 

'  For  ft  full  account  of  this  matter,  Me 
Beaniobre,  Hiit  da  Manich^itme,  torn,  ii  p. 
642. 

*  Heory  Dodwell,  Diiscrt.  in  IrenBura, 
sect.  56.  p.  196 ;  Le  Clerr,  in  his  Appendix 
A<i;fft»ttniao.  p.  492,  550,  575. 

'  Coocil.  Carthag.  ▼.  Canon,  xiv.  torn.  i. ; 


Gonciliomni,  p.  988.  edit.  Harduini. 

'  Sulpitiut  Sevenis,  De  Vita  B.  Martini, 
cap.  viii. 

^  Augufttin.  Sennono  occxviii.  eecU  i.  torn. 
Y.  opp.  p.  886.  edit.  Antwerp. 

^  See  Godofred  ad  Cod.  Theod.  tom.  ii. 
p.  1 72 ;  Attgnstin,  De  Oi)erc  Monocbor.  cap. 
xxviii.  sect,  36,  p.  364.  tom.  vi.  opp.  Hicro- 
nym.  Ejust.  ad  RnsUeuna,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  iX 
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cess,   to  delude  the  ignorant,  when  true  religion   was   almost  entirely 
superseded  by  horrid  superstition. 

Yeraiont  of  the  IV.  Many  of  the  learned,  in  this  century,  undertook  trans* 

Holy  Scriptures,  lations  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  few  succeeded  in  this 
arduous  enterprise.  Among  the  many  Latin  Tersionsof  the  sacred  books,  that 
of  Jerome  was  distinguished  by  its  undoubted  superiority.'  The  same 
ingenious  and  indefatigable  writer,  whose  skill  in  the  languages  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable,  employed  much  pains  upon  the  Greek  version  of 
the  seventy  interpreters,  in  order  to  give  a  more  correct  edition  of  it  than 
had  appeared  before  his  time  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
and  Euthaliu^,  had  embarked  in  an  undertaking  of  the  same  nature.-*  The 
number  of  interpreters  was  very  considerable ;  among  whom  Jerome^ 
Hilary,  Eusebius,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Ruiinus,  Ephraim  the  Syrian, 
Theodore  of  Heraclea,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus,  are  gene- 
rally esteemed  worthy  of  the  first  rank.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  even 
of  these  first-rate  commentators,  few  have  discovered  a  just  discernment 
or  a  sound  judgment  in  their  laborious  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Rufinus,  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  with  some  others, 
have,  indeed,  followed  the  natural  signification  of  the  words  ;^  the  rest» 
after  the  example  of  Origen,  are  laborious  in  the  search  of  far-fetched 
interpretations,  and  pervert  the  expressions  of  scripture,  which  they  but 
half  understand,  by  applying  them,  or  rather  straining  them,  to  matters 
with  which  they  have  no  connexion.'  St.  Augustin  and  Tychonius 
endeavoured  to  establish  plain  and  wise  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
scripture,  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful."^ 

The  method  of  ex-       ^*  '^^  doctriucs  of  Christianity  had  not  a  better  fate 
plaining  the        than  the  sacred  Scriptures  from  whence  they  are  drawn. 
chri"tunity  foi-    Origcu  was  the  great  model  whom  the  most  eminent  of 
lowed  at  thu       the  Christian  doctors  followed  in  their  explications  of  the 
^^'  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  were,  of  consequence,  explained 

according  to  the  rules  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  was  corrected  and 
modified  by  that  learned  father  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  Those  who 
Plat  nici  desire  a  more  ample  and  accurate  account  of  this  matter, 

may  consult  Gregory  Nazianzen  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Augustin  among  the  Latins,  who  were  followed,  for  a  long  time,  as  the 
only  patterns  worthy  of  imitation,  and  who,  next  to  Origen,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  parents  and  supporters  of  the  philosophical  or  scholastic 
theology.  They  were  both  zealous  Platonics,  and  holding,  for  certain,  all 
the  tenets  of  that  philosopher  that  were  not  totally  repugnant  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  they  laid  them  down  as  fundamental  principles, 
and  drew  from  them  a  great  variety  of  subtile  conclusions,  which  neither 
Christ  nor  Plato  ever  thought  of. 
^    J  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  sect  that  flourished  at 

this  thne.  That  order  of  fanatics,  who  maintained  that 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  to  be  acquired,  not  by  reasoning,  but 
by  still  contemplation,  and  by  turning  the  eye  of  the  mind  upon  itself  in 

^  See  Jo.  Franc.  Bndni  Iiagoge  ad  Theo-  ^  See  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Carmen  de  Seipeo, 

logiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1532.  in  ToUiue  Insignia  Itineria  Italici,  p.  27,  57. 
i  Frickias,  De  Canonc  N.  T.  p.  ]  8.  *"  This  may  be  seen  in  the  six  books  which 

^  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth^ae  des  St.  Angustin  wrote  concerning  the  Cbristtsn 

Auteurs  Eccl^siast,  par  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  doctrine,  and  in  the  rules  of  interpretation 

51,  90,  129.  torn.  iv.  p.  335;  as  also  Hist  laid  down   by  Tychonius,  which  are  to  be 

Critique  des  Principaux  Commentateurs  du  found  in  the  Biblioth."  Patr.  Maxim,  torn.  vi. 

N.  T.  cap.  Ti.  p.  88,  &c.  p.  48. 
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an  entire  absence  from  all  eEtemal  and  sensible  objects,  became  now  more 
namerous,  and  increased  every  day.  This  appears  from  many  circum- 
stances, particularly  from  tbe  swarms  of  monks  that  almost  overspread  the 

Christian  world ;  and  also  from  the  books  of  Dionysius,  the  pretended 
chief  of  the  Mystics,  which  seem  to  have  been  forged  in  this  century, 
under  that  venerable  name,  by  some  member  of  that  fanatical  tribe. 
The  didMtia  YI.  Among  the  writers  of  this  century,  who  published 

writers.  expositions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  first  place  is  duo 

to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  justly  celebrated  for  his  catechetical  discourses, 
which  nothing  but  a  partial  blindness  to  the  truth  could  have  induced  any 
to  attribute  to  a  more  modem  author.''  Some  have  ranked  Lactantius  in 
the  class  of  writers  now  under  consideration,  but  without  reason ;  since  it 
is  well  known  that  the  labours  of  that  eloquent  author  were  rather  em- 
ployed in  refuting  the  errors  of  idolatry,  than  in  explaining  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.  The  system  of  doctrine  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity^ 
and  which  by  many  has  been  attributed  to  Athanasius,  seems  to  be  of  a 
much  later  date.  There  are,  however,  many  things  in  the  works  of  Chry- 
sostom,  Athanasius,  the  Gregories,  and  others,  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  principal  points  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  were  explained  by  learned  men  in  this  century. 
We  may  more  particularly  be  assisted  in  this  matter  by  the  twelve  books 
of  Hilary,  concerning  the  Trinity  ;  the  Ancoratus  of  Epiphanius,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  scripture  concerning  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  ex- 
plained at  large  ;  the  treatise  of  Pacian  concerning  baptism,  addressed  to 
the  catechumens  ;  and  the  two  books  of  Chrysostom  upon  the  same 
subject.  We  need  not  mention  here  the  various  works  of  Jerome  and 
Augustin,  in  which  appear  the  laborious  and  noble  efforts  of  these  great 
men  to  inspire  into  the  minds  of  the  people  just  notions  of  religion,  and 
to  detect  and  refute  the  errors  of  those  who  were  enemies  of  the  truth. 
Theauteofpoie-        VII.    The  controversial    writings    that   were    levelled 

mie  diTioity.  *  against  those  who  were  considered  as  heretics,  were  en- 
tirely destitute  of  that  ancient  simplicity  which  is  the  natural  and  the 
beautifril  garb  of  truth.  That  simplicity  was  now  succeeded  by  logical 
subtilties,  acute  sophisms,  sharp  invectives,  and  other  disingenuous  arts* 
more  worthy  of  the  patrons  of  error,  than  of  the  defenders  of  the  "  wisdom 
that  is  from  above."  We  find,  accordingly,  many  great  and  eminent  men 
complaining  of  this  abuse,  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  oppose  the  muddy 
torrent  of  scurrility  and  dialectic  that  was  overflowing  the  Christian 
schools.*  I  pass  in  silence  those  rhetorical  figures  and  ornaments  by 
which  many  evaded  the  arguments  of  their  adversaries,  and  artfrdly  per- 
plexed the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  that  odious  custom,  also,  of  exciting  the 
popular  resentment  against  those  who  differed  from  them,  that  was 
observed  by  some,  and  that  total  want  of  order  and  perspicuity  that  was 
chargeable  upon  almost  all.  Several  writers  of  this  age  are  so  far  from 
disowning  these  indecent  qualities,  that  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
glory  in  them.  It  must,  indeed,  be  observed,  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
truth  used  the  same  inglorious  arms,  though  this  does  not  in  the  least 
diminish  the  reproach  that  is  on  this  account  due  to  its  friends. 
Diaiogennooi  me-      VIII.  New  methods  of  disputing  were  also  added  to 

tbodUof die-        those  that  were  practised  in  former  times  ;  for  the  truth 

potiDc  uMd.        ^£  doctrines  was  now  proved  by  the  number  of  martyrs 

"  See  Jo.  Pecbtii  Gommeot.  de   Origine  *  Methodius  ap.  Epiph.  H»r.  Izir.  t.  i.  opp. 

Miesarum  in  Uonorein  Sanctoram,  p.  404.  p. 563 ;  Greg.  Naz.  in  many  placet ;  and  othen. 
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that  had  professed  them,  by  miracles,  by  the  confession  of  demons,  f .  e.  of 
persons  possessed  with  evil  spirits.  The  smallest  degree  of  discernment 
mill  persuade  any  one  how  ambiguous  this  method  of  reasoning  was ;  how 
dangerous  to  the  truth,  by  furnishing  innumerable  occasions  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  fraud  and  imposture.  And  I  fear  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  used  such  arguments,  however  illustrious  and  respectable  they  may 
have  been,  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  chargeable  with  the  danger- 
ous and  criminal  design  of  imposing  upon  their  brethren.  Ambrose,  in 
his  disputes  with  the  Arians,  produced  men  possessed  with  devils,  who» 
upon  the  approach  of  the  relics  of  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  with  loud  cries,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
concerning  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  was  true  ;  and  that  of  the 
Arians  not  only  false,  but  also  of  most  dangerous  consequence.  This 
testimony  of  the  prince  of  darkness  was  regarded  by  Ambrose  as  an  unex- 
ceptionable argument  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.  The  Arians,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  this  prodigy  in  the  utmost  derision,  and  maintained  that 
Ambrose  had  suborned  these  infernal  witnesses  by  a  weighty  bribed  ;  and 
I  make  no  doubt  but  many  will  be  more  disposed  to  believe  the  Arians, 
than  to  credit  Ambrose,  though  he  be  enrolled  in  the  order  of  the  saints, 
and  they  stigmatized  in  the  list  of  heretics.<i 

the  chief  eontro-         l^-  There  Were,  in  Uiis  century,  several  controversialists 
veni»iut».  ©f  considerable  note.     For,  besides   Apollinaris,  Gregory 

Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  others  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  lists  against  the  emperor  Julian,  many  others  disputed  with  victo- 
rious force  and  a  happy  success  against  the  worshippers  of  the  gods.  Of 
this  number  were  Lactantius,  Athanasius,  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus, 
Apollinaris  the  younger,  whose  excellent  writings  against  Porphyry  are 
unhappily  lost ;  Augustin,  in  those  books  of  the  City  of  God,  and  in  the 
three  books  against  the  Pagans,  which  have  also  perished ;  and  above  all, 
Eusebius  of  Cassarea  in  his  Evangelical  Preparation,  and  his  book  against 
Hierocles.  Eusebius  Emesenes,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  and  St.  Chrysostom, 
whose  treatise  on  that  subject  is  still  extant,  employed  their  learned 
labours  to  bring  over  the  Jews  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Ephraim 
of  Syria,'  James  of  Nisibis,  Didymus,  and  Audentius,  attacked  the  whole 
body  of  heretics ;  as  did  also  Epiphanius,  in  his  voluminous  work  con- 
cerning .  heresies,  entitled  Panarium,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  with  more 
brevity,  in  his  discourse  concerning  faith.  The  books  of  Augustin  and 
Philastrius,  on  the  same  subject,  contain  rather  a  list  than  a  refutation 
of  the  several  sects. 

X.  If  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  science  were  to  be 
estimated  by  the  multitude  of  writers  it  produces,  that  of 
morals  must  have  flourished  gi'eatly  at  this  time,  for  the  number  of  those 
was  very  considerable  who  applied  themselves  to  that  excellent  study. 
Among  the  eastern  writers,  James,  bishop  of  Nisibis,*  and  Ephraim,  bishop 


Moral  writers. 


P  Ambros.  Epist.  zxii.  p.  878,  &c.  Pau> 
Unas,  ViU  Ambrosii,  p.  81. 

*i  See  Le  Clerc,  Appendix  Aug^stiniana, 
p.  375 ;  Grogor.  Nyss.  tIU  Oregorii  Noocb- 
sariensiii,  torn.  ii.  0pp.  p.  977,  978 ;  Sulpi- 
tins  Sevems,  Hist  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxviii. 
p.  261. 

'  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asscman.  Bibliotb.  Orien* 
tal.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  118,  125. 
From  tbo  Extract*  .which  this  learned  com- 


piler has  given  of  the  works  of  Ephnum,  it 
appears,  that  he  was  more  distinguished  by 
his  piety  and  genius,  than  by  his  skill  in  the 
managing  of  controversy. 

■  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  in  the  work  quoted 
in  the  preceding  note,  tom.  i.  p.  17,  Uiinks, 
that  the  writings  attributed  to  the  bishop  of 
Nisibis  belong  rather  to  the  bishop  of  Saruga ; 
he,  however,  corrects,  in  some  measure,  this 
notion  in  his  Addenda,  p.  558. 
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of  Syria,  became  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  jassiduity  in  inculcating  the 
precepts  of  morality.  The  writings  of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Angustin,  and  several  others,  upon  moral  subjects, 
are  neither  worthy  of  high  encomiums  nor  of  entire  contempt,  as  they 
contain  a  strange  mixture  of  excellent  reflections  and  insipid  details  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Among  the  productions  of  these 
writers  many  give  the  preference  to  the  three  books  of  Ambrose  concerning 
the  duty  of  the  ministers^  of  the  church,  which  are  written  in  the  manner 
of  Cicero,  and  are  justly  commended  for  the  pious  intention  they  discover, 
and  the  beautiful  sentiments  they  contain,  though  there  be  many  things 
in  them  worthy  of  reprehension.  But  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk,* 
undoubtedly  deserves  the  first  rank  among  the  practical  writers  of  this 
time,  as  his  works  displayed,  some  few  things  excepted,*'  the  brightest  and 
most  lovely  portraiture  of  sanctity  and  virtue. 

The  defects  of  XI.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the 

these  moral        writers  of  this  class  are  defective  in  several  respects.     They 
^^  "'  have  been  entirely  negligent  of  order  in  their  compositions, 

and  have  taken  no  sort  of  care  to  treat  with  method  and  precision  the 
subjects  they  undertook  to  explain.  They  seldom  define  their  terms,  and 
pour  out  their  pious  but  incoherent  ideas,  in  fortuitous  combinations  just 
as  they  come  uppermost.  They,  moreover,  neglect  deducing  the  duties  of 
mankind  from  their  true  principles,  and  even  sometimes  derive  them  from 
doctrines  and  precepts  that  are  either  manifestly  false,  or,  at  least,  whose 
nature  and  meaning  are  not  determined  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  extremely  defective 
when  they  come  to  demonstrate  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  incon- 
gruity and  unfitness  of  vice.  These  pretended  demonstrations,  instead 
of  being  deduced  by  proper  conclusions  from  the  reason  of  things  and 
the  divine  laws,  are  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  airy  fancies,  cold 
and  insipid  allegories,  quaint  and  subtile  conceits,  which  are  more  proper 
to  afford  amusement  to  the  imagination,  than  light  to  the  understanding, 
or  conviction  to  the  judgment. 

The  number  of  XII.  But,  however  defective  this  method  of  inculcating 
ScaSS^Mid*'  ^^  duties  of  morality  may  have  been,  it  was  much  more 
their  doctrine  tolerable  than  that  whicli  was  followed  by  the  amphibious 
vr^ws^^'^  disciples  of  Christ  and  Plato,  those  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phers,  of  whom  Ammonius  Sacca  was  the  chief.  The  double  doctrine  of 
morals  which  they  invented,  and  which  was  compounded  of  two  systems, 
the  one  surpassing  the  other  in  perfection,  gained  much  ground  in  this 
century,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  religion.  A  circumstance  every  way 
proper  to  convince  us  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  fanatical  sect  is, 
that  those  who,  in  former  times,  had  inculcated  a  secret  doctrine  concerning 
divine  things  totally  different  from  that  which  was  publicly  propagated 
among  the  multitude,  gave  now  the  finishing  touch  to  this  doctrine,  and 
formed  it  into  a  system.  The  famous  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself 
out  for  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who,  under  the 
protection  of  this  venerable  name,  gave  laws  and  instructions  to  those  that 
were  desirous  of  raising  their  souls  above  all  human  things,  in  order  to 
unite  them  to  their  great  source  by  sublime  contemplation,  lived  most 
probably  in  this  century,  though  some  place  him  before,  others  after,  the 

*SeetheActaS«nctomm,  t.i.  Jan.  p.l005.       are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  MacaritiSf 
*  8::^   The  things  here  excepted  bj  Dr.       and  also  certain  opinions  that  seemed  tainted 
Mosheim,  are  some  snperstitioai  tenets  that       with  Origcnism. 
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present  .period.*  No  sooner  were  the  writings  and  instructions  of  this 
fanatic  handed  ahout  among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  paiticuLirly 
among  the  solitaries  and  monks,  than  a  gloomy  cloud  of  religious  darkness 
hegan  to  spread  itself  over  the  minds  of  many.  An  incredihle  numher  of 
proselytes  was  added  to  that  chimerical  sect,  who  maintained  that  com- 
munion with  God  was  to  he  sought  hy  mortifying  sense,  hy  withdrawing 
the  mind  from  all  external  ohjects,  hy  macerating  the  hody  with  hunger 
and  lahour,  and  hy  a  holy  sort  of  indolence,  whi<^  confined  idl  the  activity 
of  the  soul  to  a  lazy  contemplation  of  things  spiritual  and  eternal. 

XIII.  The  progress  of  this  sect  appears  evidently  firom 
the  prodigious  numher  of  solitary  monks  and  sequestered 
virgins  which,  upon  the  return  of  tranquillity  to  the  church,  had  overrun 
the  whole  Christian  world  with  an  amazing  rapidity.  Many  of  this  order 
of  men  had,  for  a  long  time,  heen  known  among  the  Christians,  and  had 
led  silent  and  solitary  lives  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt ;  hut  Antony  was  the 
first  who  formed  them  into  a  regular  hody,  engaged  them  to  live  in  society 
with  each  other,  and  prescribed  to  them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction  of 
their  conduct.'  These  regulations,  which  Antony  had  made  in  Egypt, 
were,  the  yea^  following,  introduced  into  Palestine  and  Syria  by  his 
disciple  HOarion.  Almost  ahout  the  same  time  Aones,  or  Eugenius,  with 
their  companions,  Gaddanas  and  Azyzus,  instituted  the  monastic  order  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjacent  countries  ;*  and  their  example  was  followed 
with  such  rapid  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  East  was  filled  with 
a  lazy  set  of  mortals,  who  abandoning  all  human  connexions,  advantages, 
pleasures,  and  concerns,  wore  out  a  languishing  and  miserable  life,  amidst 
the  hardships  of  want,  and  various  kinds  of  suffering,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  more  close  and  rapturous  commtmion  with  God  and  angels.  The  Chris- 
tian church  would  never  have  been  disgraced  by  this  cruel  and  unsociable 
enthusiasm,  nor  would  any  have  been  subjected  to  those  keen  torments  of 
mind  and  body  to  which  it  gave  rise,  had  not  many  Christians  been  un- 
warily caught  by  the  specious  appearance  and  the  pompous  sound  of  that 
maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  *'  That,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  true 
felicity  and  communion  with  God,  it  was  necessary  that  the  soul  should  be 
separated  from  the  body,  even  here  below  ;  and  that  the  body  was  to  be 
macerated  and  mortified  for  this  purpose." 

The  progrest  of  XIV.    From   the  East  this  gloomy  institution  passed 

monkery.         jj^^^  ^^  West,  and  first  into  Italy  and  its  neighbouring 

islands,  though  it  is  utterly  uncertain  who  transplanted  it  thither.'     St. 


^  Those  who  have  written  concerning  this 
impostor,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Frsnc.  Bu- 
daeus,  in  his'Isagoge  ad  Tbeologiam,  lib.  ii. 
c^.  iy.  p.  175.  See  also  Jo.  Launii  Judi- 
cium de  Scriptis  Dionysii,  torn.  ii.  opp.  part  i. 
p.  562.  La  Croze,  in  his  HisCoire  du  Chris- 
tianisme  d^Ethiopie,  p.  10,  endeavours  to 
prove,'  that  Synesius,  an  Egyptian  bishop, 
and  also  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of 
the  fifth  century,  composed  the  writings  attri- 
buted to  Dionysius,  in  order  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  held  that  Christ  was 
only  possessed  of  one  nature.  The  argu- 
ments, however,  of  La  Croze,  are  weak. 
Nor  are  those  more  satisfactory  which  the 
learned  Barratier  has  employed,  in  a  disser- 
tation added  to  his  book,  De  Successlone  Rom. 
Episcop.  p.  286,  to  prove  that' Dionysius  of 


Alejcondria  was  the  true  author  of  the  writings 
in  question. 

^  For  a  full  aeoonnt  of  Antony,  and  Che  di»- 
cipline  established  by  him,  see  the  Acta  Saao- 
torum,  tom.  ii.  Januar.  ad.  d.  17,  p.  107. 

*  See  Jos.  Simon.  Asseman.  Biblioth. 
Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  tom.  iiL  part  iL 
p.  48. 

y  Most  writers,  following  tlie  opinion  of  Ba- 
ronius,  maintain  that  St.  Athanaaius  brought 
the  monastic  institution  from  Egypt  into  Italy, 
in  the  year  340,  and  was  the  first  who  built  a 
monastery  at  Rome.  See  Mabillonius.  Pnef. 
ad  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  Bened.  tom.  i.  p,  9. 
But  the  learned  Lewis  Ant.  Muratori  combats 
this  opinion,  and  pretends  that  the  first  mo- 
nastery known  in  Europe  was  erected  at  Milan. 
Antiq.  Italicar.  Medii  iEvi,  tom.  v.  p.  364. 
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Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Tours,  erected  the  first  moftasteries  in 
Gaul,  and  recommended  this  religious  solitude  with  such  power  and  effi- 
cacy, both  by  his  instructions  and  his  example,  that  his  funeral  is  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  no  less  than  two  thousand  monks.*  From  hence 
the  monastic  discipline  extended  gradually  its  progress  through  the  other 
provinces  and  countries  of  Europe. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  there  was  a  great  difference,  in 
point  of  austerity,  between  the  western  and  oriental  monks,  the  former  of 
whom  could  never  be  brought  to  bear  the  severe  rules  to  which  the  latter 
voluntarily  submitted.  And  indeed  the  reason  of  this  difference  may  be 
partly  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  respective  climates  in  which  they 
dwelt.  The  European  countries  abound  not  so  much  with  delirious  fana- 
tics, and  with  persons  of  a  morose  and  austere  complexion,  as  those  arid 
regions  that  lie  towards  the  burning  East ;  nor  are  our  bodies  capable  of 
supporting  that  rigorous  and  abstemious  method  of  living  which  is  fami- 
liar and  easy  to  those  who  are  placed  under  a  glowing  firmament,  and 
breathe  in  a  sultry  and  scorching  atmosphere.  It  was  therefore  rather  the 
name  only,  than  the  thing  itself,  which  was  transported  into  the  European 
countries,*  though  this  name  was,  indeed,  accompanied  with  a  certain 
resemblance  or  distant  imitation  of  the  monastic  life,  instituted  by  Antony, 
and  others  in  the  East. 
Different  orden  of      ^V.  The  monastic  Order,  of  which  we  have  been  taking 

mooki.  a  general  view,  was  distributed   into  several  classes.     It 

was  first  divided  into  two  distinct  orders,  of  which  the  one  received  the 
Coenobites  and       denomination  of  Coenobites,  the  other  that  of  Eremites. 

Kremitet,  or  The  former  lived  together  in  a  fixed  habitation,  and  made 
up  one  large  community  under  a  chief,  whom  they  called 
father,  or  abbot,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  in  the  Egyptian  language. 
The  latter  drew  out  a  wretched  life  in  perfect  solitude,  and  were  scattered 
here  and  there  in  caves,  in  deserts,  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  sheltered  from 
the  wild  beasts  only  by  the  cover  of  a  miserable  cottage,  in  which  each 
one  lived  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  his  species. 

The  Anachorites  were  yet  more  excessive  in  the  auste- 
rity of  their  manner  of  living  than  the  Eremites.     They 


Anachorites. 


— Just  FootaoinoA,  in  bis  Hiitoria  Liter. 
Aquileiens.  p.  155,  affirms  that  the  first  so- 
ciety of  monks  was  formed  at  AquUeia.  None 
d  Uieae  writers  prodace  unexoeptiooable  evi- 
dencQ  for  their  opinions.  If  we  may  give  cre- 
dit to  the  Ballerini  ^Diisert.  ii.  ad  Zenonem 
Veronensem,  p.  115),  the  first  convent  of 
nans  wai  erected  towards  the  end  of  this 
eratnry,  9X  Verona,  by  Zeno,  bishop  of  that 
city. 

'  See  Sulpit  SeVer.  De  Yita  Martini,  cap. 
X.  p.  17.  edit  Veron.  where  the  method  of 
living,  used  by  the  Martinian  monks,  is  accu- 
rately described.  See  also  Hiitoire  Litt^raire 
de  la  Frasee,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  42. 

*  This  difference  between  tbe  discipline  of 
the  eastern  and  western  monks,  and  the  cause 
of  it,  have  been  ingeniously  remarked  by 
Salpitios  Severut,  Dial.  L  De  Vita  Martini, 
p.  65.  edit.  Veron.,  where  one  of  the  interlo- 
eoton,  in  tbe  dialogue,  having  mentioned  the 
abstemious  and  wretched  diet  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  adds  what  follows :    '*  Placetne  tibi 


prandium,  fasciculus  herbarum  et  panis  dimi* 
dius  viris  quinque?**  To  this  question  the 
Gaul  answers,  **  Facii  tuo  more,  qui  nullam 
occaaionem  omittis,  quin  nos  (t.  e.  the  Gallic 
monks)  edacitatis  fatiges.  &$ed  facis  iobu- 
mane,  qui  nos  Gallos  homines  cogis  exemplo 
Angelorum  rivere — Sed  contentus  sit  hoc 
prandio  Cyrenensis  ille,  cui  Vel  necessitas  rel 
natura  est  esurire :  nos,  quod  tibi  ssepe  test** 
tus  sum,  Galli  sumus.**  The  same  speaker, 
in  the  above-mentioned  dialogue,  ch«  viii.  p, 
69,  70,  reproaches  Jerome  with  having  accused 
the  monks  of  gluttony ;  and  proceeds  thus : 
*^  Sentio  de  orientalibus  ilium  potius  mo- 
nachis,  quam  de  occidentalibus  disputaase. 
Nam  edacitas  in  Gnecis  et  Orientalibus  gula 
est,  IN  OALLis  NATURA.**  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that,  immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  the  monastic  order  into  Europe,  the  western 
differed  greatly  from  tbe  eastern  monks  in 
their  manners  and  discipline,  and  were,  in 
consequence  of  this,  accused  by  the  latter  of 
Toradonsness  and  gluttony. 
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frequented  the  wildest  deserts  without  either  tents  or  cottages ;  nourished 
themselves  with  the  roots  and  herhs  which  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the 
uncultivated  ground ;  wandered  ahout  without  having  any  fixed  abode, 
and  reposing  wherever  the  approach  of  night  happened  to  find  them :  and 
all  this  that  they  might  avoid  the  view  and  society  of  mortals.** 

Sarabaitefl  '^^  ^^*^  order  of  monks  that  come  now  under  consider- 

ation, were  those  of  wandering  fanatics,  or  rather  impostors, 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  Sarabaites,  who,  instead  of  procuring  a  sub- 
sistence by  honest  industry,  travelled  through  various  cities  and  provinces, 
and  gained  a  maintenance  by  fictitious  miracles,  by  selling  relics  to  the 
multitude,  and  other  frauds  of  a  like  nature. 

Many  of  the  Coenobites  were  chargeable  with  vicious  and  scandaloua 
practices.  This  order,  however,  was  not  so  universally  corrupt  as  that  of 
the  Sarabaites,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  profligates  of  the  most  aban- 
doned kind.  As  to  the  Eremites,  they  seem  to  have  deserved  no  other 
reproach  than  that  of  a  delirious  and  extravagant  fanaticism.*^  All  these 
different  orders  were  hitherto  composed  of  the  laity,  and  were  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  inspection  of  the  bishops.  But  many  of  them 
were  now  adopted  among  the  clergy,  and  that  even  by  the  command  of 
the  emperors.  Nay,  the  fame  of  monastic  piety  and  sanctity  became  so 
universal,  that  bishops  were  frequently  chosen  out  of  that  fanatical  order.' 
Two  most  perni-  XVI.  If  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  the  monks  exagge- 
adop'ted^n  thii  ^^^d)  ^^^  ^  manner  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  morality, 
centuiy.  the  discipline  that  is  obligatory  upon  Christians,  the  inte- 

rests of  virtue  and  true  religion  suffered  yet  more  grievously  by  two  mon- 
strous errors,  which  were  ^most  universally  adopted  in  this  century,  and 
became  a  source  of  innumerable  calamities  and  mischiefs  in  the  succeeding 
ages.  The  first  of  these  maxims  was,  **  that  it  was  an  act  of  virtue  to 
deceive  and  lie,  when  by  that  means  the  interests  of  the  church  might  be 
promoted ;"  and  the  second  equally  horrible,  though  in  another  point  of 
view,  was,  that  ''  errors  in  religion,  when  maintained  and  adhered  to  after 
proper  admonition,  were  punishable  with  civil  penalties  and  corporeal  tor- 
tures.'' The  former  of  these  erroneous  maxims  was  now  of  a  long  standing, 
it  had  been  adopted  for  some  ages  past,  and  had  produced  an  incredible 
number  of  ridiculous  fables,  fictitious  prodigies,  and  pious  frauds,  to  the 
unspeakable  detriment  of  that  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  employed. 
And  it  must  be  frankly  confessed,  that  the  greatest  men  and  most  eminent 
saints  of  this  century  were  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  infection  of  this 
corrupt  principle,  as  will  appear  evidently  to  such  as  look  with  an  attentive 
eye  into  their  writings  and  their  actions.  We  would  willingly  except  from 
this  charge,  Ambrose  and  Hilary,  Augustin,  Gregory  Naziauzen,  and 
Jerome :  but  truth,  which  is  more  respectable  than  these  venerable  fathers, 
obliges  us  to  involve  them  in  the  general  accusation.  We  may  add  also, 
that  it  was  probably  the  contagion  of  this  pernicious  maxim  that  engaged 
Sulpitius  Severus,  who  is  far  from  being,  in  the  general,  a  puerile  or  cre- 
dulous historian,  to  attribute  so  many  miracles  to  St.  Martin.     The  other 

^  See  Sulpit.  Sever,  dial.  i.  De  Vita  Mar-  clerical  honoura.     See  aUo  dial.  ii.  cap.  riii. 

tini,  cap.  z.  p.  80.  edit  Yeron.  p.  112.  dial.  iii.  cap.  xr,  p.  144, 145.     Ckm- 

*  Whoever  is  desirous  of  a  fuller  account  suhat.    Apollinii  et  Zachsei,  published  bjr 

of  the  vices  of  the  monks  in  this  century,  may  Dacheiius,  Spicileg.  torn.  L  lili.  iii.  cap.  iii. 

cousult  the  above-mentioned  dialogue  of  Sulp.  p.  35. 

Sever,  cap.  viii.  p.  69,  70.  cap.  xxi.  p.  88,  **  See   J.  Godofrecl.  ad  Codicem  Theodo- 

Kherc  be  particularly  chastises  the  arrogance  sianum,  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  76, 106,  edit  Rit- 

and  ambition  of  those  of  tlicm  who  aspiied  to  tcrianac. 
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maxim,  relating  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  punishing  error,  was 
introduced  with  those  serene  and  peaceful  times  which  the  accession  of 
Constantine  to  the  imperial  throne  procured  to  the  church.  It  was  from 
that  period  approved  by  many,  enforced  by  several  examples  during 
the  contests  that  arose  with  the  Priscillianists  and  Donatists,  confirmed 
and  established  by  the  authority  of  Augustin,  and  thus  transmitted  to 
the  following  ages. 

The  livei  and  mo-       XVII.  When  we  cast  an  eye  towards  the  lives  and  morals 
rait  of  chxia-       of  Christians  at  this  time,  we  find,  as  formerly,  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil ;  some  eminent  for  their  piety,  others  in- 
£eanoas  for  their  crimes.     The  number,  however,  of  immoral  &nd  unworthy 
Christians  began  so  to  increase,  that  the  examples  of  real  piety  and  virtue 
became  extremely  rare.     When  the   terrors  of  persecution  were  totally 
dispelled ;  when  the  church,  secured  from  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  en- 
joyed the  sweets  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  when  the  most  of  the  bishops 
exhibited  to  their  flock  the  contagious  examples  of  arrogance,  luxury, 
effeminacy,  animosity,  and  strife,  with  other  vices  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion ;  when  the  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  of  the  church  fell  into  a  slothful 
and  opprobrious  negligence  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  and 
employed  in  vain  wranglings  and  idle  disputes  that  zeal  and  attention  that 
were  due  to  the  culture  of  piety  and  to  the  instruction  of  their  people ; 
and  when,  to  complete  the  enormity  of  this  horrid  detail,  multitudes  were 
drawn  into  the  profession  of  Christianity,  not  by  the  power  of  conviction 
and  argument,  but  by  the  prospect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punishment; — 
then  it  was  indeed  no  wonder  that  the  church  was  contaminated  with 
shoals  of  profligate  Christians,  and  that  the  virtuous  few  were,  in  a  manner, 
oppressed  and  overwhelmed  with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  wicked  and 
licentious.     It  is  true  that  the  same  rigorous  penitence,  which  had  taken 
place  before  Constantine  the  Great,  continued  now  in  full  force  against 
flagrant  transgressors ;  but  when  the  reign  of  corruption  becomes  universal, 
the  vigour  of  the  laws  yields  to  its  sWay,  and*a  weak  execution  defeats  the 
purposes  of  the  most  salutary  discipline.     Such  was  now  unhappily   the 
case  ;  the  age  was  sinking  daily  from  one  period  of  corruption  to  another ; 
the  great  and  the  powerful  sinned  with  impunity ;  and  the  obscure  and  the 
indigent  felt  alone  the  severity  of  the  laws. 

The  Meietian  con-       XVI 1 1.  Religious  controversies  among  Christians  were 
troreray.  frequent  in  this  century ;  and,  as  it  often  happens  in  the 

course  of  civil  affairs,  external  peace  gave  occasion  and  leisure  for  the 
fomenting  intestine  troubles  and  dissensions.  We  shall  mention  some  of 
the  principal  of  these  controversies,  which  produced  violent  and  obstinate 
schisms ;  not  so  much  indeed  by  their  natural  tendency,  as  by  incidental 
occurrences. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  about  the  year  306,  arose  the  famous 
Meietian  controversy,  so  called  from  its  author,  and  which  for  a  long  time 
divided  the  church.  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  deposed  from  the 
episcopal  ofiice  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  tiie  Upper  Egypt.  The 
reasons  that  occasioned  this  violent  act  of  authority  have  not  been  sufli- 
dently  exposed. 

The  partisans  of  Peter  allege  that  Meletius  had  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
and  charge  him  also  with  various  crimes  ;« while  others  aflSrm  that  his  only 

failing  was  an  excessive  severity  against  the  lapsed.'    Be  that  as  it  will, 

-  ■  ^ 

*  Athmoasiua,   Apologia  secanda,   torn.   L  '  Epiphanius,  HKret.  Izviii.  torn.  i.  Opp. 

p.  777.  p.  716.     See  also  Dion.  Petavina,  Not.  in 
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Meletius  treated  the  sentence  of  Peter  with  the  utmost  contempt^  and  did 
not  only  continue  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  function,  but 
even  assumed  the  right  of  consecrating  presbyters  ;  a  privilege  which,  by 
the  laws  of  Egypt,  belonged  only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The 
venerable  gravity  and  eloquence  of  Meletius  drew  many  to  his  party,  and, 
among  others,  a  considerable  number  of  monks  adhered  to  his  cause.  The 
council  of  Nice  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  heal  this  breach;  the 
Meledans,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  oppose  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  joined  themselves  to  the  Arians,  who  were 
his  irreconcilable  enemies.  Hence  it  happened,  that  a  dispute,  which  bad 
for  its  first  object  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
degenerated  gradually  into  a  religious  controversy.  The  Meletian  party 
was  yet  subsisting  in  the  fifth  century.' 
The  Eustathian  XIX.  Some  time  after  this,  a  certain  person  named  Eu- 

troubiei.  stathius  was  the  occasion  of  great  disorders  and  divisions  in 

Armenia,  Pontus,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  was  condemned 
and  excommunicated  in  consequence  thereof,  by  the  council  of  Gangra, 
which  was  held  not  long  after  that  of  Kice.  Whether  this  was  the  same 
Eustathius,  who  was  bishop  of  Sebastia  in  Armenia,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Semi-Arians,  or  whether  the  ancient  historians  have  confounded  together 
two  different  persons  of  the  same  name,  is  a  matter  extremely  diflScult  to 
determine.^  However  that  may  be,  the  leader  of  the  Eustathian  sect  does 
not  seem  so  much  chargeable  with  a  corruption  of  any  religious  doctrine, 
as  with  having  set  up  a  fanatical  form  of  sanctity,  an  extravagant  system 
of  practical  discipline,  destructive  of  the  order  and  happiness  of  society. 
For  he  prohibited  marriage,  the  use  of  wine  and  flesh,  feasts  of  charity, 
and  other  things  of  that  nature.  He  prescribed  immediate  divorce  to  those 
who  were  joined  in  wedlock,  and  is  said  to  have  granted  to  children  and 
servants  the  liberty  of  violating  the  commands  of  their  parents  and  masters 
upon  pretexts  of  a  religious  nature.^ 
The  LuciferUn  XX.  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  a  man  re- 

divUiont.  markable  for  his  prudence,  the  austerity  of  his  character, 

and  the  steadiness  of  his  resolution  and  courage,  was  banished  by  the  em- 
peror Constantius,  for  having  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine,  concerning 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  He  broke  the  bonds  of  fraternal  com- 
munion with  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Verceil,  in  the  year  363,  because  the 
latter  had  consecrated  Paulinus  bishop  of  Antioch ;  and  he  afterwards 
separated  himself  from  the  whole  church,  on  account  of  the  act  of  absolu- 
tion it  had  passed  in  favour  of  those  who,  under  Constantius,  had  deserted 
to  the  Arians.J  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  small  tribe  that  followed 
this  prelate,  under  the  title  of  Luciferians,  avoided  scrupulously  and  obsti- 
nately all  commerce  and  fellowship  both  with  those  bishops  who  had  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  with  the  Arians,  and  with  those  also  who 
consented  to  an  absolution  for  such  as  returned  fiK>m  this  desertion,  and 
acknowledged  their  error;  and  thus  of  consequence  they  dissolved  the 

pbnn.  Haeres.  IxTi.  p.  910 ;  Philostorgiut, 
Hist  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  53,  59 ; 
Wolfg.  Qundling.  Not.  ad  Concilium  Gao- 
grenw,  p.  9. 

i  Ru^n.  Hiat.  Ecclea.  lib.  I.  cap.  zzz.  p. 
174 ;  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iz. 
p.  161,  &c  See  also  Tillemoot,  M^moirrs 
pour  servir  i  THistoire  do  TEglise,  torn.  Tti. 
p.  521.  edit.  Paris. 


Epiphanium,  torn.  ii.  p.  274  ;  Sam.  Basoagii 
Ef  ercitat.  do  Rebus  Sacris,  contra  Baronium. 

'  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  14; 
Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  i.  c.  Tiit.  p.  548. 

^  See  Sam.  Basuag.  Annal.  Polit.  Eccles. 
torn.  ii.  p.  840. 

>  Socrates,.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlUl.  p. 
156:  Sozomcnus,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  eap. 
xir.  p.  520.  lib.  ir.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  581  ;  Epi- 
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bonds  of  their  communion  with  the  church  in  general.^    The  Ludferians 
are  also  said  to  have  entertained  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  human 
soul,  whose  generation  they  considered  as  of  a  carnal  nature,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  transfused  from  the  parents  into  the  children.^ 
The  iBrian  eon-  XXI.  About  this  time  ^rius,  a  presbyter  monk,  and 

troTeny.  Semi-Arian,   erected  a  new   sect,   and   excited  divisions 

througbout  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia,  by  propagating  opinions 
different  from  those  that  were  commonly  received.  One  of  his  principal 
tenets  was,  that  bishops  were  not  distinguished  from  presbyters  by  any 
divine  right ;  but  that,  according  to  the  institution  of  the  New  Testament, 
th^ir  offices  and  authority  were  absolutely  the  same.  How  far  ^rius 
pursued  this  opinion,  through  its  natural  consequences,  is  not  certainly 
known;  but  we  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  it  was  highly 
agreeable  to  many  good  Christians,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
tyranny  and  arrogance  of  the  bishops  of  this  century. 

There  were  other  things  in  which  ^rius  differed  from  the  common 
notions  of  the  time ;  he  condemned  prayers  for  the  dead,  stated  fasts,  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  and  other  rites  of  that  nature,  in  which  the  multi- 
tude erroneously  imagine  that  the  life  and  soul  of  religion  consists."^  His 
great  purpose  seems  to  have  been  that  of  reducing  Christianity  to  its 
primitive  simplicity ;  a  purpose  indeed  laudable  and  noble  wben  considered 
in  itself,  though  the  principles  from  whence  it  springs  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  executed  are  generally,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of  censure, 
and  may  have  been  so  in  die  case  of  this  reformer." 

XXII.  The  progress  of  superstition  in  this  century,  and 
the  erroneous  notions  that  prevailed  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  religion,  excited  the  zeal  and  the  efforts  of  many  to  stem  the 
torrent.  But  their  labours  only  exposed  them  to  infamy  and  reproach. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  worthy  opposers  of  the  reigning  superstitions 
was  Jovinian,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
taught  first  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Milan,  that  all  those  wbo  kept  the 
TOWS  they  made  to  Christ  at  their  baptism,  and  lived  according  to  those 
rules  of  piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the  gospel,  had  an  equal  title  to  the 


JoTinlan. 


^  See  in  tbe  works  of  Sirmond,  torn.  ii.  p. 
229,  &c.,  a  book  of  Pnjers,  addressed  to 
Thoodoeias  hj  Marcellinus  and  Faustinas, 
viio  were  Laciferians. 

'  Aagustin.  De  Hseres.  c^.  Ixzzi.,  with 
the  obsorvaiions  of  Lamb.  Dannaus,  p.  346. 

*  Epiphanies,  Hseres.  bucF.  p.  905.  Au- 
gnttin.  De  Hssres.  cap.  liii. 

■  t>  Th«  desire  of  redacing  religioai 
worship  to  the  greatest  possible  simplicity, 
howerer  rational  it  maj  appear  in  itself,  and 
abstractedly  considered,  will  be  considerably 
moderated  in  snch  as  beatow  a  moments  at- 
tentloa  npoii  the  imperfection  and  infirmitiei 
of  hnman  nature  in  its  present  state.  Man- 
kind, generally  spealciDg,  have  too  little  ele- 
Tation  of  mind  to  be  mach  aflfocted  with  those 
fotvoM  and  methods  of  worship,  in  which  there 
if  nothing  striking  to  the  outward  senses. 
The  great  dilBcnlty  here  lies  in  determioing 
the  lengths,  whieh  it  is  pmdent  to  go  in  the 
teeommodatioa  of  religious  ceremonies  to  hu- 
man infirmity ;  and  the  grand  point  is,  to  fix 


a  medium,  in  which  a  due  regard  may  be 
shown  to  the  senses  and  imagination,  without 
▼iolating  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  or  tar- 
nishing the  purity  of  true  religion.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  Romish  church  has  gone 
too  far  in  its  condescension  to  the  infirmities 
of  mankind.  And  this  is.  what  tbe  ablest  de- 
fenders of  its  motley  worship  have  alleged  in 
its  behal£  But  this  observation  is  not  just : 
the  church  of  Rome  has  not  so  much  accom- 
modated itself  to  human  weakness,  as  it  Jbsa 
abused  that  weakness  by  taking  occasion  from 
it  to  establish  an  endless  variety  of  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  destructive  of  true  religion,  and 
only  adapted  to  promote  the  riches  and  de»- 
potism  of  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  multitude 
still  hoodwinked  in  their  ignorance  and  snper- 
stition.  How  far  a  just  antipathy  to  the 
church  puppet-shows  of  the  Papists  has  un- 
justly driven  some  Protestant  churches  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  is  a  matter  that  I  shall  not 
now  examine,  though  it  certainly  deserves  a 
serious  consideration. 
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rewards  of  futurity  ;  and  that  consequently  those  who  passed  their  days  in 
unsociahle  celihacy,  and  severe  mortifications  and  fastings,  were  in  no 
respect  more  acceptahle  in  the  eye  of  God  than  those  who  lived  virtuously 
in  the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  nourished  their  bodies  with  moderation  and 
temperance.  These  judicious  opinions,  which  many  began  to  adopt,  were 
first  condemned  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  by  Ambrose,  in  a 
council  held  at  Milan  in  the  year  SQO.*'  The  emperor  Honorius  seconded 
the  authoritative  proceedings  of  the  bishops  by  tbe  violence  of  the  se- 
cular arm,  answered  the  judicious  reasonings  of  Jovinian  by  the  terror  of 
coercive  and  penal  laws,  and  banished  this  pretended  heretic  to  the 
island  Boa.  Jovinian  published  his  opinions  in  a  book,  against  which 
Jerome,  in  the  following  century,  wrote  a  most  bitter  and  abusive  trea- 
tise, which  is  still  extant.^ 

ContTovenies  re-         XXIII.  Among    all    the    religious    controversies    that 
uting  to  origen.  divided  the  church,  the  most  celebrated,  both  for  their 
importance  and  their  duration,   were  those  relating  to  Origen  and  his 
doctrine. 

This  illustrious  man,  though  he  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  charged 
with  many  errors,  was  held,  by  the  most  part  of  Christians,  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  his  name  was  so  sacred  as  to  give  weight  to  the  cause  in 
which  it  appeared.  The  Arians,  who  were  sagacious  in  searching  for 
succours  on  all  sides  to  maintain  their  sect,  afiirmed  that  Origen  had 
adopted  their  opinions.  In  this  they  were  believed  by  some,  who  conse- 
quently included  this  great  man  in  the  hatred  they  entertained  against  the 
sect  of  the  Arians.  But  several  writers  of  the  first  learning  and  note 
opposed  this  report,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their 
master  from  these  injurious  insinuations.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
was  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  as  appears  by  his  learned  work,  entitled 
An  Apology  for  Origen.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  these  clamours 
raised  against  the  memory  and  reputation  of  a  man,  whom  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  beheld  with  respect,  would  have  been  soon  hushed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rise  of  new  commotions,  which  proceeded  from  another 
source,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  following  section. 
Theprogretiof  XXIV.  The  mouks  in  general,  and  the  Egyptian  monks 

these  contro-       in  particular,  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to  Origen,  and 
veniei.  spared  no  labour  to  propagate  his  opinions  in  all  places. 

Their  zeal,  however,  met  with  opposition,  nor  could  they  persuade  all 
Christians  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  notions  invented  or  adopted 
by  that  eminent  writer.  Hence  arose  a  controversy  concerning  the  reasons 
and  foundations  of  Origenism,  which  was  at  first  managed  in  a  private 
manner,  but,  afterwards,  by  degrees,  broke  out  into  an  open  flame.  Among 
the  numerous  partisans  of  Origen,  was  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which 
furnished  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  with  a  pretext  to  cast  an  odium  upon 
this  prelate,  against  whom  they  had  been  previously  exasperated  on  other 
accounts.  But  the  ingenious  bishop  conducted  matters  with  such  admir- 
able dexterity,  that,  in  defending  himself,  he  vindicated,  at  the  same 
time,  the  reputation  of  Origen,  and  drew  to  his  party  the  whole  monastic 
body  ;  and  also  a  prodigious  number  of  those  who  were  spectators  of  this 
interesting  combat.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  vehement  contests 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  Origen  that  were  carried  on  both  in  the  eastern 

<*  Hieronymus    in    Jovinianum,    torn.   iL  '  Codex  Theodotiwius,  torn.  iii.   p,  218. 

0pp. ;    Augustin.  De   Hseret.  CBf,  Ixxzii. ;       torn.  Ti.  p.  193. 
Ambrof.  Epiit  ti.  &c. 
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and  western  provinces.  These  contests  were  particularly  fomented  in  the 
west  by  Ruffinus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  translated  into  Latin 
several  books  of  Origen,  and  insinuated,  with  sufficient  plainness,  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  they  containedj'i  which  drew  upon  him  the 
implacable  rage  of  the  learned  and  choleric  Jerome.  But  these  commo- 
tions seemed  to  cease  in  the  West  after  the  death  of  Ruffinus,  and  the 
efforts  which  men  of  the  first  order  made  to  check,  both  by  their  autho- 
rity and  by  their  writing?*  the  progress  of  Origenism  in  those  parts. 
Controveny  In  XXV.  The  troubles  which  the  writings  and  doctrines  of 

the  em^  coa-      Origen  excited  in  the  East  were  more  grievous  and  lasting. 

^in^Qf         Theophilus,   bishop  of  Alexandria,  irritated,    for  several 

Origen.  reasous,  against  the  Nitrian  monks,  represented  them  as 

infected  with  the  contagion  of  Origenism,  and  ordered  them  to  give  up 
and  abandon  all  the  productions  of  Origen.  The  monks  refused  obedience 
to  this  command,  and  alleged  in  their  defence  two  considerations;  the 
one,  that  the  passages  in  the  writings  of  this  holy  and  venerable  man, 
which  seemed  to  swerve  from  the  truth,  were  inserted  in  them  by  ill- 
designing  heretics ;  and  the  other,  that  a  few  things  worthy  of  censure 
were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  the  rest.  Matters  were 
but  more  exasperated  by  this  refusal  of  submission  to  the  order  of  Theo- 
philus ;  for  this  violent  prelate  called  a  council  at  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
399,  in  which,  having  condemned  the  followers  of  Origen,  he  sent  a  band 
of  soldiers  to  drive  the  monks  from  their  residence  on  Mount  Nitria.  The 
poor  monks,  scattered  abroad  thus  by  an  armed  force,  fled  first  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  whence  they  retired  afterwards  to  Scythopolis ;  and  finding 
that  they  could  live  here  in  security  and  peace,  determined,  at  length,  to 
set  sail  for  Constantinople,  and  there  plead  their  cause  in  presence  of  the 
emperor.'  The  issue  of  these  proceedings  comes  under  the  history  of  the 
following  century. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  we  must  not  reduce  to 
tiie  same  class  all  those  who  are  called  Origenists  in  the  records  of  this 
century :  for  this  ambiguous  title  is  applied  to  persons  who  differed 
widely  in  their  religious  notions.  Sometimes  it  merely  signifies  such 
friends  of  Origen,  as  acknowledged  his  writings  to  have  been  adulterated 
in  many  places,  and  who  were  far  from  patronizing  the  errors  of  which  he 
was  accused ;  in  other  places,  this  title  is  attributed  to  those  who  confess 
Origen  to  be  the  author  of  the  doctrines  which  are  imputed  to  him,  and 
who  resolutely  support  and  defend  his  opinions  ;  of  which  latter  there  was 
a  considerable  number  among  the  monastic  orders. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE    CHURCH    DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

A  multitude  of  ^*  While  the  Roman  emperors  were  studious  to  pro- 

ceremoniee  in-     motc  the  honour  of  Christianity,  by  the  auspicious  protec- 
tion they  afforded  to  the  church,  and  their  most  zealous 
efforts  to  advance  its  interests,  the  inconsiderate  and  ill-directed  piety  of 

<i  See  Jnst.  Fontaninut,   Historia  Literar.  toiTO  d^Origenisme,  livr.  iii.  p.   95  \  Hier  ii 

Aquiteienns,  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  p.  177,  &€•  Prato,  diss.   vi.   in   Salpitium  Seyeram,  do 

'  See  Peter  Daniel  Haet,  Origenianomm,  Monachis  ob  Origenis  Komen  ex  Nitria  totoquo 

lib.  ii.  cap.  iv,  p.  196;  Louis  Doucin,  Hit-  iCgjpto  pultis,  p.  273.  Veron.  1741,  folio, 
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the  bishops  cast  a  cloud  over  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  by 
the  prodigious  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  had  invented 
to  embellish  it.  And  here  we  may  apply  that  well-known  sajring  of 
Augustin,*  that  "the  yoke  under  which  the  Jews  fonnerly  groaned,  was 
more  tolerable  than  that  imposed  upon  many  Christians  in  his  time.'*  The 
rites  and  institutions,  by  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations, 
had  formerly  testified  their  religious  veneration  for  fictitious  deities,  were 
now  adopted,  with  some  slight  alterations,  by  Christian  bishops,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  true  God.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
reasons  alleged  for  this  imitation,  so  proper  to  disgust  all  who  have  a  just 
sense  of  the  native  beauty  of  genuine  Christianity.  These  fervent  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  whose  zeal  outran  their  candour  and  ingenuity,  imagined 
that  the  nations  would  receive  Christianity  with  more  facility,  when  they 
saw  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  were  accustomed  adopted  in 
the  church,  and  the  same  worship  paid  to  Christ  and  his  martyrs,  which 
they  had  formerly  offered  to  their  idol  deities.  Hence  it  happened,  that, 
in  these  times,  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  differed  vpry  little, 
in  its  external  appearance,  from  that  of  the  Christians.  They  had  both  a 
most  pompous  and  splendid  ritual.  Gorgeous  robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax 
tapers^  crosiers,^  processions/  lustrations,  images,  gold  and  silver  vases, 
and  many  such  circumstances  of  pageantry,  were  equally  to  be  seen  in  the 
heathen  temples  and  the  Christian  churches. 

II.  No  sooner  had  Constantino  the  Great  abolished  the 
superstitions  of  his  ancestors,  than  magnificent  churches 
were  every  where  erected  for  the  Christians,  which  were 
richly  adorned  with  pictures  and  images,  and  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
of  the  Pagan  temples,  both  in  their  outward  and  inward  form.<*  Of  these 
churches  some  were  built  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  were  frequented 
only  at  stated  times  ;  while  others  were  set  apart  for  the  ordinary  assem- 
blies of  Christians  in  divine  worship.  The  former  were  called  Martyria, 
from  the  places  where  they  were  erected ;  and  the  latter  Tituli.*  Both  of 
them  were  consecrated  with  great  pomp,  and  with  certain  rites,  borrowed 
mostly  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
oriein  of  the  right  But  our  wonder  will  not  cease  here  ;  it  will  rather  be 
of  patronage.       augmented  when  we  learn,  that,  at  this  time,  it  was  looked 


Magnificent 
churches 
erected. 


*  Augustin.  Epis.  cxix.  ad  Januarium,  ao 
cording  to  the  ancient  division. 

^  (tT-  The  lituuB,  'which  among  th^  an- 
cient Romans  was  the  chief  ensign  of  the 
augurs,  and  which  derived  its  name  from  its 
resomblanoe  to  the  military  trumpet,  became 
a  mark  of  episcopal  dignity.  We  call  it  the 
crosier,  or  bishop*s  staff. 

'  The  word  stipplioationeB,  which  I  have 
rendered  by  that  of  procesmonSy  signified, 
among  the  Pagans,  those  solemn  and  public 
acts  of  gratitude  for  national  blessings,  or  de- 
precation of  national  calamities,  which  were 
expressed  hj  the  whole  bodj  of  the  people, 
by  a  religious  approach  to  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  were 
open  for  all  without  distinction.  See  Gic. 
Catil:  iii.  6.  liv.  x.  23. 

*  See  Ezek.  Spanheim,  Preuves  sur  les 
C^sars  de  Julien,  p.  47  ;  and  particularly  Le 
Brunts   Elxplication  litt^raire   et    historique 


des  C^r^monies  de  la  Messe,  tom.  ii.  p.  101. 
A  description  of  these  chniches  may  be  foui^d 
in  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constantini  M.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  XXXV. ;  and  on  exact  plan  of  the  interior 
structure  of  them  is  accurately  engraved  in 
bishop  Beveridge^s  Adnotationes  in  Pandectos 
Canonum,  tom.  ii.  p.  70;  and  in  Frederick 
Spanheim*s  Institut.  Hist  Eccles.  tom.  i. 
Opp.  p.  860.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that 
certain  parts  of  the  ChrisUan  churches  were 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  templet. 
See  Camp.  Yitringa,  De  Synagoga  Yetere,  lib. 
iii.  p.  466. 

'  Jo.  Mabillon,  Musei  Italici,  tom.  ii.  in 
Comment  ad  Ordin.  Roman,  p.  16.  ft^  The 
Tituli  were  the  smaller  churches,  so  called 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  {Hesbyters, 
who  officiated  in  them,  were  called  by  the 
names  of  the  places  where  they  were  erected, 
«.  e.  received  titles,  which  fixed  them  to  thoee 
porUcular  cures. 
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upon  as  an  essential  part  of  religion  to  have,  in  every  country,  a  multi- 
tude of  churches ;  and  here  we  must  look  for  the  true  origin  of  what  is 
called  the  '*  right  of  patronage,"  which  was  introduced  among  Christians 
with  no  other  view  than  to  encourage  the  opulent  to  erect  a  great  numher 
of  churches,  hy  giving  them  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  ininisters  that 
were  to  officiate  in  them.'  This  was  a  new  instance  of  that  servile  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  superstitions  which  reigned  at  this  time  ;  for  it  was  a 
very  common  notion  among  the  people  of  old,  that  nations  and  provinces 
were  happy  and  free  from  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  numher  of  fanes  and 
temples  which  they  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  gods  and  heroes,  whose 
protection  and  succour  could  not  fail,  as  it  was  thought,  to  be  shed  abun- 
dantly upon  those  who  worshipped  them  with  such  zeal,  and  honoured 
them  with  so  many  marks  of  veneration  and  respect.  The  Christians 
unhappily  contracted  the  same  erroneous  way  of  tldnking.  The  greater 
the  number  of  temples  was,  which  they  erected  in  honour  of  Christ,  and 
his  chosen  friends  and  followers,  the  more  sanguine  did  their  expectations 
grow  of  powerful  succours  firom  themi  and  of  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
divine  protection.  They  were  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  God,  Christ, 
and  celestial  intelligences,  were  delighted  with  those  marks  and  testimonies 
of  respect,  which  captivate  the  hearts  of  wretched  mortals. 
Theformof  pubUc  ^I^*  '^^  Christian  worship  consisted  in  hymns,  prayers, 
warafaip.  ^Q  reading  of  the  scriptures,  a  discourse  addressed  to  the 

people,  and  concluded  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  To 
these  were  added  various  rites,  more  adapted  to  please  the  eyes,  and  strike 
the  imagination,  than  to  kindle  in  the  heart  the  pure  and  sacred  flame  of 
geniune  piety.*  We  are  not  however  to  think,  that  the  same  method  of 
worship  was  uniformly  followed  in  every  Christian  society,  for  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  Every  bishop,  consulting  his  own  private  judg- 
ment, and  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  times,  the  genias  of 
the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  character  and  temper  of  those 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  rule  and  instruct,  formed  such  a  plan  of  divine 
worship  as  he  thought  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Hence  that  variety  of 
liturgies  which  were  in  use,  before  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  usurped  the 
supreme  power  in  religious  matters,  and  persuaded  the  credulous  and 
unthinking,  that  the  model,  both  of  doctrine  and  worship,  was  to  be 
given  by  the  mother-church,  and  to  be  followed  implicitly  throughout 
the  Christian  world. 

ciumget  intro-  IV.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  enter  into  a  minute 

JS?of°£*fSr^  detail  of  all  the  different  parts  of  public  worship,  and  to 
worship.  point  out  the  disadvantageous  changes  they  underwent.     A 

few  observations  will  be  sufficient  upon  this  head.  The  public  prayers 
had  now  lost  much  of  that  solemn  and  majestic  simplicity,  that  charac- 
terised them  in  the  primitive  times,  and  wluch  were,  at  present,  degene- 
rating into  a  vain  and  swelling  bombast.  The  Psalms  of  David  were  now 
received  among  the  public  hymns  that  were  sung  as  a  part  of  divine  ser- 
vice.^ The  sermons,  or  public  discourses  addressed  to  the  people,  were 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  human  eloquence,  and  rather  adapted 

'  Just.  Henn.  Bohmeri.  Inst  Ec  Protest  are  fidsely  attribated  to  Clement  of  Rome, 

till  p.  466;  Biblioth^queItalique,t.r.p.l66.  Those  writers  are  most  leamedlj  illustrated 

V  For  a  full  account  of  the  form  of  public  and  explained  hj  Peter  Le  Bran,  in  bis  Ex* 

worship,  or  the  liturgies  of  this  century,  the  plication  litt^raire  et  historique  de  la  Messe, 

reader  will  do  well  to  consult  tho  twenty-  torn.  ii.  p.  53. 

second  catechetical  discourse  of  Cyril  of  Jfcra-  ^  Beausobre,  Hist,  dn  Manich^isme,  tom. 

salem,  and  the  apostolical  constitutions,  which  ii.  p.  614. 
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to  excite  the  stupid  admiration  of  the  populace,  who  delight  in  vain  em- 
bellishments, than  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  to  reform  the  heart. 
Nay,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  possible  means  had  been  industriously  used, 
to  give  an  air  of  folly  and  extravagance  to  the  Christian  assemblies.  For 
the  people  were  permitted,  nay,  even  exhorted  by  the  preacher  himself,  to 
crown  his  talents  with  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  acclamations  of  ap* 
plause  ;*  a  recompense  that  was  hitherto  peculiar  to  the  actors  on  the 
theatre,  and  the  orators  in  the  forum.  How  men,  set  apart  by  their  pro- 
fession to  exhibit  examples  of  the  contempt  of  vain  glory,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  others  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  temporal  things,  could 
indulge  such  a  senseless  and  indecent  ambition,  is  difficult  to  be  conceived, 
though  it  is  highly  to  be  deplored. 

Festivals  or  hoii-         V.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  the  ordinary 
day*.  and  stated  time  for  the  public  assemblies  of  Christians,  was, 

in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  law  enacted  by  Constantine,  observed  with 
more  solemnity  than  it  had  formerly  been.^  The  festivals  celebrated  in 
most  of  the  Christian  churches  were  five  in  number,  and  were  appointed  in 
commemoration  of  the  birth,  the  sufferings  and  death,  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascension  of  the  divine  Saviour ;  and  also  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  apostles  and  first  heralds  of  the  gospel  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Of  these  festivals,  none  were  kept  with  so  much  solemnity 
and  respect  as  the  fourteen  days  that  were  appointed  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  resurrection.* 

The  eastern  Christians  celebrated  the  memory  of  Christ's  birth  and 
baptism  in  one  festival,  which  was  fixed  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  this 
day  was  by  them  called  the  Epiphany,  as  on  it  the  immortal  Saviour  was 
manifested  to  the  world.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  of  the  "West 
seem  to  have  always  celebrated  the  birth  of  our  Lord  on  the  25tb  of 
December ;  for  there  appears  to  be  very  little  certainty  in  the  accounts  of 
those,  who  allege,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  Julius  I.  removed  the  festival 
of  Christ's  birth  from  the  6th  of  January,  to  the  25th  of  December."* 

The  unlucky  success  which  some  had  in  discovering  the  carcases  and 
remains  of  certain  holy  men,  multiplied  the  festivals  and  commemorations 
of  the  martyrs  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  The  increase  of  these 
festivals  would  not  have  been  offensive  to  the  wise  and  the  good,  if  Chris- 
tians had  employed  the  time  they  took  up  in  promoting  their  spiritual 
interests,  and  in  forming  habits  of  sanctity  and  virtue.  But  the  contrary 
happened.  These  days,  which  were  set  apart  for  pious  exercises,  were 
squandered  away  in  indolence,  voluptuousness,  and  criminal  pursuits,  and 
were  less  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  than  employed  in  the  indul- 
gence of  sinful  passions.  It  is  well  known,  among  other  things,  what 
opportunities  of  sinning  were  offered  to  the  licentious,  by  what  were 
called  the  vigils  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  or  Pentecost. 
Fasting.  ^^'  ^^^^ting  was  considered,  in  this  centiury,  as  the  most 

effectual  and  powerful  means  of  repelling  the  force,  and 
disconcerting  the  stratagems  of  evil  spirits,  and  of  appeasing  the  anger  of 
an  offended  Deity.  Hence  we  may  easily  understand  what  induced  the 
rulers  of  the  church  to  establish  this  custom  by  express  laws,  and  to  im- 

*  Franc.    Bemh.   Ferrarios,  Do  Yeteruin          '  Beausobre,HiB.daManich^iBme,tu.ii.693. 

AcclamationibuB  ct  Plausu,  p.  66.  "  See    Jot.    Sim.    AflMmano.    Biblioth. 

J  Jac.    Godofred.    ad    Codicem  Theodoa.       Orient  Clement  Vatican,   torn.  ii.  p.  164  ; 

torn.  i.  p.  135.  Alph.   det   Yignolet,   Diaa.   dans   la  Biblio. 

<*  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  143.  th^que  Germanique,  torn.  ii.  p.  29. 
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pose,  as  an  indispensable  duty,  an  act  of  humiliation ;  the  observation 
of  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  every  one's  choice.  The  Quadrage- 
simal, or  Lent-fast,  was  held  more  sacred  than  all  the  rest,  though  it  was 
not  as  yet  confined  to  a  fixed  number  of  days."  We  must,  however,  re- 
mark, Uiat  the  fasts  observed  in  this  century  were  very  different  from 
those  that  were  solemnized  in  the  preceding  times.  Formerly  those  who 
submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  fasting  abstained  wholly  from 
meat  and  drink ;  but  now  a  mere  abstinence  from  fiesh  and  wine  was,  by 
many,  judged  sufiScient  for  the  purposes  of  fasting,*^  and  this  latter  opinion 
prevailed,  from  this  time,  and  became  universal  among  the  Latins. 
Th«  administra-  VI L  Baptismal  fouts  wcrc  now  erected  in  the  porch  of 

ttonofBaptiam.  gm;]^  church,  for  the  more  couimodious  administration  of 
that  initiating  sacrament.  Baptism  was  administered  during  the  vigils 
of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  with  lighted  tapers,  by  the  bishop,  and  the  pres- 
byters commissioned  by  him  for  that  purpose.  In  cases,  however,  of 
urgent  necessity,  and  in  such  only,  a  dispensation  was  granted  for  per- 
forming this  sacred  rite  at  other  times  than  those  now  mentioned.  In 
some  places  salt  was  employed,  as  a  symbol  of  purity  and  wisdom,  and 
was  thrown,  with  this  view,  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  baptized ;  and  a 
double  unction  was  every  where  used  in  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance, 
one  preceding  its  administration,  and  the  other  following  it.  The  persons 
who  were  admitted  into  the  church  by  baptism,  were  obliged,  after  the 
celebration  of  that  holy  ordinance,  to  go  clothed  in  white  garments  during 
the  space  of  seven  days. 

Many  other  rites  and  ceremonies  might  be  mentioned  here  ;  but  as  they 
neither  acquired  stability  by  their  duration,  nor  received  the  sanction  of 
universal  approbation  and  consent,  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 
And  of  uie  Lord'*        VIII.  The  institution  of  catechumens,  and  the  discipline 
Supper.  through  which  they  passed,  suffered  no  variation  in   this 

century,  but  continued  still  upon  its  ancient  footing.     It  appears  farther, 
by  innumerable  testimonies,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  (in 
some  places  two  or  three  times  a-week,  in  others  on  Sunday  only)  to  all 
those  who  were  assembled  together  to  worship  God.     It  was  also  some- 
times celebrated  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and  at  funerals,  which  custom, 
undoubtedly,  gave  rise  to  the  masses,  that  were  afterwards  performed  in 
honour  of  the  saints,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead.     In  many  places,  the 
bread  and  wine  were  held  up  to  view  before  their  distribution,  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  the  people,  and  contemplated  with  a  certain  religious 
respect ;  and  hence,  not  long  after,  the  adoration  of  the  symbols  was  un- 
questionably derived.     Neither  catechumens,    penitents,  nor   those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  and  impulse  of  evil  spirits,  were 
admitted  to  this  holy  ordinance ;  nor  did  the  sacred  orators  in  their  public 
discourses  ever  dare  to  unfold  its  true  and  genuine  nature  with  freedom 
and  simplicity.     The  reason  of  thus  concealing  it  from  the  knowledge  and 
observation  of  many,  was  a  very  mean  and  shameful  one,  as  we  have 
already  observed :  many,  indeed,  offer  a  much  more  decent  and  satisfactory 
argument  in  favour  of  this  custom,  when  they  allege,  that  by  these  myste- 
rious proceedings,  the  desire  of  the  catechumens  would  naturally  burn  to 
penetrate,  as  soon  as  was  possible,  the  sublime  secret,  and  that  they  would 
thereby  be  animated  to  prepare  themselves  with  double  diligence  for  re- 
ceiving this  privilege. 

■  Jo.  Dallieas,  Do  Jejuois  et  Quadngvsi-  <>  See  Barboyrac,  Dc  U  Monio  dcs  P^rcr 

mak,  lib.  iv.  p.  250. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND   HERESIES    THAT   TROUBLED   THE    CHURCH    DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 

Theremainiof  ^'  '^^^  ®^^^  which  had   spruTig  up  in  the  preceding 

the  ancient         &ges,  transmitted  their  contagious  principles  to  this  cen- 
••*^-  tury.     Many  of  them   remained   yet,  particularly  in  the 

East,  and,  notwithstanding  their  ahsurdity,  continued  to  attract  a  certain 
numher  of  followers.  The  Manichean  faction  surpassed  the  rest  in  its 
influence  and  progress.  The  very  turpitude  and  enormity  of  its  doctrines 
seemed  to  seduce  many  into  its  snares ;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising, 
men  of  genius  and  penetration  were  deluded  hy  its  enchantments,  as  the 
example  of  Augustin  sufRciently  testifies.  It  is  true,  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  writers  of  the  times,  and,  among  others,  Augustin,  when  he 
returned  from  his  errors,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  growth  of  this  spread- 
ing pestilence ;  nor  were  their  efforts  entirely  unsuccessful.  But  the  root 
of  this  horrihle  disease  was  deep ;  and  neither  the  force  of  argument,  nor 
the  severity  of  the  most  rigorous  laws,  were  sufficient  to  extirpate  it 
thoroughly.*  For  some  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  disappear,  and  many 
thought  it  utterly  eradicated;  but  it  gathered  force  secretly,  and  broke 
out  afterwards  with  new  violence.  To  avoid  the  severity  of  the  laws,  the 
Manicheans  concealed  themselves  under  a  variety  of  names,  which  they 
adopted  successively,  and  changed,  in  proportion  as  they  were  discovered 
under  them.  Thus  they  assumed  the  names  of  Encratites,  Apotactics, 
Sacophori,  Hydroparastates,  Solitaries,  and  several  others,  under  which 
they  lay  concealed  for  a  certain  time,  but  could  not,  however,  long  escape 
the  vi^ance  of  their  enemies.^ 

The  rise  of  the  II.   The  State  had  little   danger  to   apprehend  from  a 

wShOM^m^-    ^^^^f  ^^ch  the  force  of  severe  laws  and  of  penal  restraints 
ti«tf.  could   not  fail   to  undermine,  gradually,  throughout  the 

Roman  empire.  But  a  new,  and  much  more  formidable  faction  started  up 
in  Africa,  which,  though  it  arose  from  small  beginnings,  afflicted  most 
grievously  both  church  and  state  for  more  than  a  century.  Its  origin  was 
as  follows : 

Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  dying  in  the  year  311,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  chose  in  his  place  the  archdeacon 
Csecilianus,  who,  without  waiting  for  the  assembly  of  the  Numidian 
bishops,  was  consecrated  by  those  of  Africa  alone.  This  hasty  proceeding 
was  the  occasion  of  much  trouble.  The  Numidian  bishops,  who  had 
always  been  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  Carthage,  were 
highly  offended  at  their  being  excluded  from  this  solemn  ceremony,  and, 
assembling  themselves  at  Carthage,  called  Csecilianus  before  them,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct.  The  flame,  thus  kindled,  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  certain  Carthaginian  presbyters,  who  were  competitors  with 

*  The  aerero  laws  enacted  bj  the  emperon  infamy,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the  rights 

against  the  Manicheans  are  to  be  foand  in  the  and  privileges  of  citizens,   p.  133.     And  to 

Theodosian  Code,  vol.  tL  part  I.   edit.  Rit-  these,  many  edicts  yet  more  dreadful,  which 

teriaa.     In  the  year  372,  Yalentinian  the  el-  may  be  seen  in  pages  137,  138,  170,  of  the 

der  prohibited  Uieir  assemblies,  and  imposed  above  mentioned  work, 
heavy  penalties  on  their  doctors,  p.  126.     In  ^  See  the  law  of  Theodosias,  Codex  Theod. 

381 ,  TheodotiuB  the  Great  branded  them  with  torn.  vi.  p.  1 84, 1 36, 1 37, 1 38. 
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Csecilianus,  particularly  Botrus  and  Celesius.  Lucilla,  also,  an  opulent 
lady,  who  had  been  reprimanded  by  Gsecilianus  for  her  superstitious  prac- 
tices, and  had  conceived  against  hira  a  bitter  enmity  on  that  account,  was 
active  in  exasperating  the  spirits  of  his  adversaries,  and  distributed  a  large 
sum  of  money  among  the  Numidians,  to  encourage  them  in  their  opposi- 
Cseiiianiu  con-      tion   to   the   new   bishop.      In   consequence    of  all    this, 

demned.  CsBcilianus,  refusing  to   submit   to  the  judgment   of  the 

Numidians,  was  condemned  in  a  council,  assembled  by  Secundus,  bishop 
of  Tigisis,  consisting  of  seventy  prelates,  who,  with  the  consent  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  clergy  and  people,  declared  him  unworthy  of  the  epis- 
copal dignity,  and  chose  his  deacon  Majorinus  for  his  successor.  By  this 
proceeding,  the  Carthaginian  church  was  divided  into  two  factions,  and 
groimed  under  the  contests  of  two  rival  bishops,  Csecilianus  and  Majorinus. 
The  reaioni  ai-  ^^^'    The  Numidians  alleged  two  important  reasons  to 

leged  for  hii       justify  their   sentence   against   Caecilianus ;    as  first,  that 

ooDdemDation.  pgij^^  ^f  Aptungus,  the  chief  of  the  bishops,  who  assisted 
at  his  consecration,  was  a  traditory  i.  e.  one  of  those  who,  during  the  per- 
secution under  Diocletian,  had  delivered  the  sacred  writings  and  the  pious 
books  of  the  Christians  to  the  magistrates  in  order  to  be  burned ;  and 
that  having  thus  apostatized  from  the  service  of  Christ,  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  could  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  new  bishop.  A  second 
reason  for  their  sentence  against  Csecilianus  was  drawn  from  the  harsh- 
ness, and  even  cruelty,  that  he  had  discovered  in  his  conduct,  while  he 
was  a  deacon,  towards  the  Christian  confessors  and  martyrs  during  the 
persecution  ahove  mentioned,  whom  he  abandoned,  in  the  most  merciless 
manner,  to  all  the  extremities  of  hunger  and  want,  leaving  them  without 
food  in  their  prisons,  and  hindering  those  who  were  willing  to  succour 
them,  from  bringing  them  relief.  To  these  accusations  they  added  the 
insolent  contumacy  of  the  new  prelate,  who  refused  to  obey  their  sum- 
mons, and  to  appear  before  them  in  council  to  justify  his  conduct. 

There  was  none  of  the  Numidians  who  opposed  Csecilianus  with  such 
bitterness  and  vehemence  as  Donatus,  bishop  of  Casse-nigrae,  and  hence 
the  whole  faction  was  called  after  him,  as  most  writers  think  ;  though 
some  are  of  opinion,  that  they  derived  this  name  from  another  Dona- 
tus, whom  the  Danatists  sumamed  the  Great. "^  This  controversy,  in  a 
short  time,  spread  ^  and  wide,  not  only  throughout  Numidia,  but  even 
through  all  the  provinces  of  Africa,  which  entered  so  zealously  into  this 
ecclesiastical  war,  that  in  most  cities  there  were  two  bishops,  one  at 
the  head  of  Csecilianus'  party,  and  the  other  acknowledged  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Majorinus. 
History  of  the  IV.    The   Donatists  having  brought   this   controversy 

Donatutf.  beforc  Constantine  the  Great,    that  emperor,  in  the  year 

313,  appointed  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  examine  the  matter, 
and  named  three  bishops  of  Gaul  to  assist  him  in  this  inquiry.  The 
result  of  this  examination  was  favourable  to  CascHianus,  who  was  entirely 
acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge :  but  the  accusations  that  had 
been  brought  against  Felix  of  Aptungus,  by  whom  he  was  consecrated, 


«  In  the  faction  of  the  Donatists,  there 
were  two  eminent  persons  of  the  name  of 
Donatus;  the  one  was  a  Numidian,  and  bishop 
of  Casssnigne ;  the  other  succeeded  Majori- 
niia,  bishop  of  Carthage,  as  leader  of  the 
Donatists,  and  received  from  his  sect,  on  ac- 
connt  of  his  learning  and  virtue,  the  title  of 


Donatus  the  Qreat.  Hence  it  has  been  a 
question  among  the  learned,  from  which  of 
these  the  sect  derived  its  name?  The  argu- 
ments that  support  the  different  sides  of  this 
trivial  question  are  nearly  of  equal  force;  and 
whj  may  we  not  decide  it  by  supposing  that 
the  Donatists  were  so  called  from  them  both  ? 
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were  left  out  of  the  question.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  emperor,  in  the 
year  314,  ordered  the  cause  of  Felix  to  be  examined  separately  by  ^lian, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  by  whose  decision  he  was  absolved.  The  Donatists, 
whose  cause  suffered  necessarily  by  these  proceedings,  complained  much  of 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Melchiades  and  iBlian.  The  small  number 
of  bishops,  that  had  been  appointed  to  examine  their  cause  jointly  with 
Melchiades,  excited,  in  a  particular  manner,  their  reproaches,  and  even 
their  contempt.  They  looked  upon  the  decision  of  seventy  venerable 
Numidian  prelates,  as  infinitely  more  respectable  than  that  pronounced  by 
nineteen  bishops,  (for  such  was  the  number  assembled  at  Rome,'')  who» 
besides  the  inferiority  of  their  number,  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  African  affairs  to  be  competent  judges  in  the  present  question. 
The  indulgent  emperor,  willing  to  remove  these  specious  complaints, 
ordered  a  second  and  a  much  more  numerous  assembly  to  meet  at  Aries,  in 
the  year  314,  composed  of  bishops  from  various  provinces,  fix>m  Italy, 
Gaul,  Germany,  and  Spain.  Here  again  the  Donatists  lost  their  cause, 
but  renewed  their  efforts  by  appealing  to  the  immediate  judgment  of  the 
emperor,  who  condescended  so  far  as  to  admit  their  appeal ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  examined  the  whole  affair  himself  in  the  year  316,  at 
Milan,  in  presence  of  the  contending  parties.  The  issue  of  this  third 
trial  was  not  more  favourable  to  the  Donatists  than  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding councils,  whose  decisions  the  emperor  confirmed  by  the  sentence 
he  pronounced.*  Hence  this  perverse  sect  loaded  Constaoitine  with  the 
bitterest  reproaches,  and  maliciouslv  complained  that  Osius,  bishop  of 
Cordua,  who  was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Csecilianus,  had,  by  corrupt  insinuations,  engaged  him  ta 
pronounce  an  unrighteous  sentence.  The  emperor,  animated  with  a  just 
indignation  at  such  odious  proceedings,  deprived  the  Donatists  of  their 
churches  in  Africa,  and  sent  into  banishment  their  seditious  bishops. 
Nay,  he  carried  his  resentment  so  far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to  death, 
probably  on  account  of  the  intolerable  petulance  and  malignity  they  dis- 
covered, both  in  their  writings  and  in  their  discourse.  Hence  arose  violent 
commotions  and  tumults  in  Africa,  as  the  sect  of  the  Donatists  was  ex- 
tremely powerful  and  numerous  there.  The  emperor  endeavoured,  by 
embassies  and  negotiations,  to  allay  these  disturbances,  but  his  efforts 
were  without  effect. 

The  origin  of  the  V.  These  Unhappy  commotions  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to 
circumceiiionei.  ^  horrible  confederacy  of  desperate  ruffians,  who  paased 
under  the  name  of  Circumcelliones.  This  furious,  fearless,  and  bloody 
set  of  men,  composed  of  the  rough  and  savage  populace  who  embraced 
the  party  of  the  Donatists,  maintained  their  cause  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and,  overrunning  all  Africa,  filled  that  province  with  slaughter  and  rapine, 
and  committed  the  most  enormous  acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  against  the 
followers  of  Csecilianus.     This  outrageous  -multitude,  whom  no  prospect 


^  Q^  The  emperor,  in  his  letter  to  Mel- 
cliiadei,  named  no  more  tban  three  prelates, 
▼iz.  Matemus,  Rhoticius,  and  Marinui,  biihops 
of  Cologne,  Aatan,  and  Aries,  to  sit  with  him 
as  judges  of  this  controversy  ;  but  aftervrards 
ho  ordered  seven  more  to  be  added  to  the 
number,  and  as  many  as  could  soon  and  con- 
veniently assemble ;  so  that  they  were  at  last 
nineteen  in  all. 

'  The  proofs  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
emperors,  in  religious  matters,  appear  bo  in<;on- 


testible  in  this  controversy,  that  it  is  amazing 
it  should  ever  have  been  called  in  question. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  at  this  time,  the  notion  of 
a  supreme  judge  set  over  the  church  univnw], 
by  the  appointment  of  Christ,  never  had  en- 
tered into  any  one*B  head.  The  assemblies 
of  the  clergy  at  Rome  and  Aries  are  com- 
monly called  oouneils;  but  improperly,  since, 
in  reality,  they  were  nothing  more  than  meet- 
ings of  judges,  or  commissaries,  appointed  by 
the  emperor. 
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of  suffering  could  terrify,  and  who,  upon  urgent  occasions,  faced  death 
itself  with  the  most  audacious  temerity,  contributed  to  render  the  sect  of 
the  Donatists  an  object  of  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  though  it  cannot  be 
made  appear,  from  any  records  of  undoubted  authority,  that  the  bishops  of 
that  faction,  those,  at  least,  who  had  any  reputation  for  piety  and  virtue, 
either  approved  the  proceedings,  or  stirred  up  the  violence  of  this  odious 
rabble.  In  the  mean  time,  the  flame  of  discord  gathered  strength  daily, 
and  seemed  to  portend  the  approaching  horrors  of  a  civil  war ;  to  prevent 
which  Constantine  having  tried,  in  vain,  every  other  method  of  accommo- 
dation, abolished  at  last,  by  the  advice  of  the  governors  of  Africa,  the  laws 
that  had  been  enacted  against  the  Donatists,  and  allowed  the  people  a  full 
liberty  of  adhering  to  the  party  they  liked  the  best. 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great/  his  son 
ey  are  e&  .  ^Qj^g^^^g^  j^  whom  Africa  was  allotted  in  the  division  of 
the  empire,  sent  Macarius  and  Paulus  into  that  province,  with  a  view 
to  heal  this  deplorable  schism,  and  to  engage  the  Donatists  to  conclude 
a  peace.  Donatus,  suniamed  the  Great,  the  principal  bishop  of  that 
sect,  opposed  all  methods  of  reconciliation  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  other  prelates  of  the  party.  The 
Circumcelliones  also  continued  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Donatists  by 
assassinations  and  massacres,  executed  with  the  most  uiurelenting  fury. 
They  were,  however,  stopped  in  their  career  and  were  defeated  by 
Macarius,  at^  the  battle  of  Bagnia.  Upon  ihis,  the  affairs  of  the  Dona- 
tists declined  apace ;  and  Macarius  used  no  longer  the  soft  voice  of  per- 
suasion to  engage  them  to  an  accommodation,  but  employed  his  authority 
for  that  purpose.  A  few  submitted ;  the  greatest  part  saved  themselves 
by  flight ;  numbers  were  sent  into  baiiishment,  among  whom  was  Do- 
natus the  Great;  and  many  of  them  were  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity.  During  these  troubles,  which  continued  near  thirteen  years, 
several  steps  were  taken  against  the  Donatists,  which  the  equitable  and 
impartial  will  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
justice ;  nor,  indeed,  do  the  Catholics  themselves  deny  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,^  and  hence  the  complaints  which  the  Donatists  made  of 
the  cruelty  of  their  adversaries.' 

The  state  of  the  ^^I*  '^^^  emperor  Julian,   upon  his  accession   to  the 

Donatists  nnder  throne  in  the  year  362,  permitted  the  exiled  Donatists  to 
Julian  and  Gra-  retum  to  their  country,  and  restored  them  to  the  enjoy- 
**"•  roent   of  their   former  liberty.      This   step   renewed   the 

vigour  of  that  expiring  sect,  who,  on  their  retum  from  banishment, 
brought  over,  in  a  short  time,  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Africa 
to  espouse  their  interests.  Gratian,  indeed,  published  several  edicts  against 
them,  and  in  the  year  377*  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  and  prohibited 
all  their  assemblies  public  and  private.  But  the  fury  of  the  Circum- 
celliones, who  may  be  consi4pred  as  the  soldiery  of  the  Donatists,  and  the 
apprehension  of  intestine  tumults,  prevented,  no  doubt,  the  vigorous  exe- 


'  The  teetimoQjr  of  Optatus  of  Mileyi  is 
beyond  exception  in  this  matter ;  it  is  quoted 
from  the  third  book  of  bis  treatise,  De  Schi»- 
mate  Dooatistarum,  sect,  i.,  and  runs  thus : 
^*  Ab  Operariis  Unitatis  (>'.  e.  tlio  emperor^s 
ambassadors,  Macarius  and  Paulus)  multa 
qtiidem  aspere  gesta  sunt — Fugerunt  omnes 
cpiscopi  cum  clericis  luis,  aliqui  sunt  mortni : 
qfti  fortiores  fuerunt,  capti  ct  longc  relcgati 


sunt/*  Optatus,  through  the  irholo  of  this 
work,  endeavours  to  excuse  the  severities  com- 
mitted against  the  Donatists,  of  which  he  lays 
the  principal  fault  upon  that  sect  itself;  confess- 
ing, however,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  them  were  too  rigorous  to 
deserve  approbation  or  admit  of  an  excuse. 

V  See   Collat.    Carth&g.  diei    tertise,    sect. 
258,  at  the  end  of  OpUtus,  p.  315. 
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cution  of  those  laws.  This  appears  from  the  number  of  churches  which 
this  people  had  in  Africa  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  which 
were  served  by  no  less  than  four  hundred  bishops.  Two  things,  however, 
diminished  considerably  the  power  and  lustre  of  this  flourishing  sect,  and 
made  it  decline  apace  about  the  end  of  this  century :  the  one  was  a  violent 
division  that  arose  among  them,  on  account  of  a  person  named  Maximin  ; 
and  this  division,  so  proper  to  weaken  the  common  cause,  was  the  most 
effectual  instrument  the  Catholics  could  use  to  combat  the  Donatists. 
But  a  second  circumstance  which  precipitated  their  decline,  was  the 
zealous  and  fervent  opposition  of  Augustin,  first  presbyter,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Hippo.  This  learned  and  ingenious  prelate  attacked  the  Dona- 
tists in  every  way.  In  his  writings,  in  his  public  discourses,  and  in  his 
private  conversations,  he  exposed  the  dangerous  and  seditious  principles 
of  this  sect  in  the  strongest  manner ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  warm  and  active 
spirit,  he  animated  against  them,  not  only  the  province  of  Africa,  but 
aJso  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  the  Imperial  court. 

YIII.  The  doctrine  of  the  Donatists  was  conformable 
to  that  of  the  church,  as  even  their  adversaries  confess ; 
nor  were  their  lives  less  e'Xemplary  than  those  of  other 
Christian  societies,  if  we  except  the  enormous  conduct  of  the  Circum- 
celliones,  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  sect  regarded  with  the  utmost 
detestation  and  abhorrence.  The  crime,  therefore,  of  the  Donatists  lay 
properly  in  the  following  things  :  in  their  declaring  the  churoh  of  Africa, 
which  adhered  to  Csecilianus,  falling  from  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
true  church,  and  deprived  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  account  of 
the  offences  with  which  the  new  bishop,  and  Felix  of  Aptungus,  who 
had  consecrated  him,  were  charged ;  in  their  pronouncing  all  the  churches, 
who  held  communion  with  that  of  Africa,  corrupt  and  polluted ;  in  main- 
taining, that  the  sanctity  of  their  bishops  gave  their  community  alone  a 
full  right  to  be  considered  as  the  true,  the  pure,  and  holy  church ;  and  in 
their  avoiding  all  communication  with  other  churches,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  contracting  their  impurity  and  corruption.  This  erroneous  princi- 
ple was  the  source  of  that  most  shocking  uncharitableness  and  presump- 
tion that  appeared  in  their  conduct  to  other  churches.  Hence  they  pro- 
nounced the  sacred  rites  and  institutions  void  of  all  virtue  and  efficacy 
among  those  Christians  who  were  not  precisely  of  their  sentiments,  and 
not  only  rebaptized  those  who  came  over  to  their  party  from  other 
churches,  but  even  with  respect  to  those  who  had  been  ordained  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  they  observed  the  severe  custom,  either  of  depriving  them 
of  their  office,  or  obliging  them  to  be  ordained  a  second  time.  This 
schismatic  pestilence  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  Africa :  for  the  few 
pitiful  assemblies,  which  the  Donatists  had  formed  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
had  neither  stability  nor  duration. ** 

The  doctrine  of  IX.  The   faction  of  the   Donatists   was   not   the   only 

SScerniMthe     ^^^  '^^^  troubled  the  church  during  this  century.     Soon 
Trinity.  after  its  commencement,  even  in  the  year  317,   a  new 


^  A  more  ample  account  of  the  Donatists 
will  be  found  in  the  following  writers  :  Henr. 
Valeaiua,  Dinert  de  Schiemate  Donatista- 
ram.  Thii  dissertation  Yalcsius  subjoined 
to  his  edition  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
EusebiuB.  Thorn.  Ittigius*  History  of  Do- 
natism, .  which  is  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  book  concerning  the  Heresies  of 


the  apostolic  age.  Herm.  Witsius,  Miscellan. 
Sacror.  torn.  i.  lib.  \y.  p.  742 ;  Henr.  Noris, 
Hist.  Donation,  augmented  by  the  Dale- 
rini,  0pp.  torn.  iT.  p.  xlv. ;  Long*s  History 
of  the  Donatists,  London,  1677,  8vo.  These 
are  the  sources  from  whence  wo  have  drawn 
the  accounts  that  we  have,  given  of  this  trou- 
blesome sect. 
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contention  arose  in  Egypt,  upon  a  subject  of  much  higher  import- 
ance, and  with  consequences  of  a  yet  more  pernicious  nature.  The 
subject  of  this  fatal  controversy,  which  kindled  such  deplorable  divisions 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  was  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead ;  a  doctrine,  which,  in  the  three  preceding  centuries,  had  hap- 
pily escaped  the  vain  curiosity  of  human  researches,  and  been  left  unde- 
fined and  undetermined  by  any  particular  set  of  ideas.  The  church,  in- 
deed had  frequently  decided,  against  the  Sabellians  and  others,  that  there 
was  a  real  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  distinct  from  them  both  :  or,  as  we  commonly  speak,  that 
three  distinct  persons  exist  in  the  Deity ;  but  the  mutual  relation  of  these 
persons  to  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  that  distinction  that  subsists 
between  them,  are  matters  that  hitherto  were  neither  disputed  nor  ex- 
plained, and  with  respect  to  which  the  church  had  consequently  observed 
a  profound  silence.  Nothing  was  dictated  to  the  faith  of  Christians  in 
this  matter,  nor  were  there  any  modes  of  expression  prescribed  as  requisite 
to  be  used  in  speaking  of  this  mystery.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the 
Christian  doctors  entertained  different  sentiments  upon  this  subject 
without  giving  the  least  offence,  and  discoursed  variously,  concern- 
ing the  distinctions  between  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  each  one  fol- 
lowing his  respective  opinion  with  the  utmost  liberty.  In  Egypt,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  the  greatest  part  embraced  in  Uiis,  as  well  as  in  other 
matters,  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who  held  that  the  Son  was  in  God,  that 
which. reason  is  in  man  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nothing  more  than 
the  divine  energy,  or  active  force.  This  notion  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties  ;  and  if  it  is  not  proposed  with  the  utmost  caution,  tends,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  remove  idl  real  distinction  between  the  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  or,  in  other  words,  leads  directly  to  Sabellianism. 
Hie  rise  of  Artan-  X.  In  an  assembly  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  the 
^'°^'  bishop  of  that  city,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  expressed 

his  sentiments  on  this  head  with  a  high  degree  of  freedom  and  confidence, 
and  maintained,  among  other  things,  that  the  Son  was  not  only  of  the 
same  eminence  and  dignity,  but  also  of  the  same  essence,  with  the  Father.' 
This  assertion  was  opposed  by  Arius,  one  of  the  presbyters,  a  man  of  a 
subtile  turn,  and  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.  Whether  his  zeal  for  his 
own  opinions,  or  personal  resentment  against  his  bishop,  was  the  motive 
that  influenced  him  is  not  very  certain.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  first  treated 
as  false  the  assertion  of  Alexander,  on  account  of  its  affinity  to  the  Sabel- 
lian  errors,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  church  ;  and  then,  running 
himself  into  the  opposite  extreme,  he  maintained  that  the  Son  was  totally 
and  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father  ;  that  he  was  the  first  and  noblest 
of  those  beings  whom  God  the  Father  had  created  out  of  nothing,  the 
instrument  by  whose  subordinate  operation  the  Almighty  Father  formed 
the  universe,  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father,  both  in  nature  and  in 
dignity.  His  opinions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  so  well  known. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  his  notion  concerning  the  Son  of  God  was 
accompanied  and  connected  with  other  sentiments,  that  were  very  different 
from  those  commonly  received  among  Christians,  though  none  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  given  us  a  complete  and  coherent  system  of  those 
religious  tenets  which  were  really  held  by  Arius  and  his  followers.^ 

*  See  Socntei,  Hbt.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  ▼. ;       the  curiouf  raider  mint  consult  the  Life  of 

Theodoret,  Hist.  Ecdes.  lib.  L  cap.  ii.  Cooftantine,  by  EusebiuB,  the  ▼arioni  libels  of 

^  For  tax  accoont  of  the  Arian  oontroTertj,       Athaaaaut,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  first 
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The  progreM  of  XI.  The  opinions  of  Anus  were  no  sooner  divulged  tban 

the  Allan  lect.  they  found  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  a 
multitude  of  abettors*  and  among  these  many  who  were  distinguished  as 
much  by  the  superiority  of  their  learning  and  genius  as  by  the  eminence 
of  their  rank  and  station  in  the  world.  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
t(Wo  councils  assembled  at  Alexandria,  accused  Arius  of  impiety,  and  caused 
him  to  be  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  Arius  received 
this  severe  and  ignominious  shock  with  great  firmness  and  constancy  of 
mind ;  retired  into  Palestine;  wrote  from  thence  several  letters  to  the 
most  eminent  men  of  those  times,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  that  with  such  surprising  success  that  vast 
numbers  were  drawn  over  to  his  party ;  and  among  these  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  a  man  distinguished  in  the  church  by  his  influence  and 
authority.  The  emperor  Cons  tan  tine,  looking  upon  the  subject  of  this 
controversy  as  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and  as  little  connected  with 
the  fundamental  and  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  contented  himself  at 
first  with  addressing  a  letter  to  the  contending  parties,  in  which  he  admo- 
nished them  to  put  an  end  to  their  disputes.  But  when  the  prince  saw 
that  his  admonitions  were  without  efiect,  and  that  the  troubles  and  com- 
motions, which  the  passions  of  men  too  often  mingle  with  religious  dis- 
putes, were  spreading  and  increasing  daily  throughout  the  empire,  he 
assembled  at  length,  in  the  year  32.5,  the  famous  council  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia,  wherein  the  deputies  of  the  church  universal  were  summoned  to 
put  an  end  to  this  controversy.  In  this  general  council,  after  many  keen 
debates,  and  violent  efibrts  of  the  two  parties,  the  doctrine  of  Arius  was 
condemned  ;  Christ  declared  consubstantial,^  or  of  the  same  essence  with 
the  Father ;  the  vanquished  presbyter  banished  among  the  Illyrians,  and 
his  followers  compelled  to  give  their  assent  to  the  creed,*  or  confession  of 
faith,  which  was  composed  by  this  council. 

The  cnuncii  of  XII.  The  council  assembled  by  Constantine  at  Nice  is 

^»^-  one  of  the  most  famous  and  interesting  events  that  are  pre- 

sented to  us  in  ecclesiastical  history  ; .  and  yet,  what  is  most  surprising, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  the  church  that  has  been  unfolded  with 
such  negligence,  or  rather  passed  over  with  such  rapidity."  The  ancient 
writers  are  neither  agreed  concerning  the  time  nor  place  in  which  it  was 
assembled,  the  number  of  those  who  sat  in  council,  nor  the  bishop  who 
presided  in  it.     No  authentic  acts  of  its  famous  sentence  have  been  com- 


Tolume  of  bia  works ;  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tories of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodorct, 
tbe  sixty-ninth  Heresy  of  Epiphanius,  and 
other  writers  of  this  and  the  following  age. 
But  among  all  these,  there  is  none  to  whom 
the  merit  of  impartiality  can  bo  attributed 
with  justice ;  so  that  the  Arian  history  stands 
yet  in  need  of  a  pen  guided  by  integrity  and 
candour,  and  unbiassed  by  affection  or  hatred. 
Both  sides  bare  deserved  reproach  upon  this 
bead ;  and  those  who  have  hitherto  written 
the  history  of  the  Arian  controversy  have 
only  espied  the  faults  of  one  side ;  e.  g.  it  is 
n  common  opinion,  that  Arius  was  too  much 
attached  to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Origen 
(see  Petov.  Dogm.  Theol.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i. 
cap.  viii.) ;  but  this  common  opinion  is  a 
vulgar  error.  Origen  and  Plato  entertained 
notions  entirely  diflfercnl  from  those  of  Arius; 


whereas  Alexander,  his  antagonist,  undoubt- 
edly followed  the  manner  of  Origen,  in 
explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  three  persons. 
See  Oudworth*8  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe. 

••  'OuoovfnoQ. 

*  John  Christ.  Suicer  has  illustrated  this 
famous  creed  from  several  important  and  an- 
cient records  in  a  very  learned  book  published 
in  4 to  at  Utrecht,  in  tbe  year  1718. 

"  See  Ittigii  Historia  Concilii  Niccni, 
which  was  published  after  his  death  ;  Le  Clerr, 
Biblioth^quo  Histor.  et  Universelle,  tom.  x. 
p.  421.  torn.  xxii.  p.  291 ;  Beausobre,  His- 
toire  de  Ifanich^  et  du  Manichtfisme,  tom.  L 
p.  520.  The  accounts,  which  the  Oriental 
writers  have  given  of  this  council,  have  been 
collected  by  Eusob.  Renaudot,  in  his  history 
of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  p.  69. 
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mitted    to    writing,    or  at  least  none   have   been    transmitted    to    our 
times." 

The  eastern  Christians  differ  from  all  others,  both  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  the  nature  of  the  laws  that  were  enacted  in  this  celebrated  council. 
The  latter  mention  only  twenty  canons :  but  in  the  estimate  of  the  former, 
they  amount  to  a  much  greater  number."     It  appears,  however,  by  those 
laws,  which  all  parties  have  admitted  as  genuine,  and   also  from  other 
authentic  records,  not  only  that  Arius  was  condemned  in  this  council,  but 
that  some  other  points  were  determined,  and  certain  measures  agreed  upon, 
to  calm  the  religious  tumults  that  had  so  long  troubled  the  church.     The 
controversy  concerning  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter  was  terminated  ;p 
the  troubles  which  Novatian  had  excited,  by  opposing  the  re-admission  of 
the  lapsed  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  were  composed;  the  Meletian 
schism  was  condemned  \^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  greater  bishops  precisely 
defined  and  determined ;'  with  several   other  matters  of  a  like  nature. 
But  while  these  good  prelates  were  em'ploying  all  their  zeal  and  attention 
to  correct  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  others,  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
falling  into  a  very  capital  one  themselves.     For  they  had  almost  come  to 
a  resolution  of  imposing  upon  the  clergy  the  yoke  of  perpetual  celibacy, 
when  Paphnutius  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  warded  off  that 
unnatural  law." 

The  bittory  of  XIII.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  determinations,  the 

rtSroundfo?     commotions  excited  by  this  controversy  remained  yet  in 
Nice.  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  spirit  of  dissension  and  contro- 

versy triumphed  both  over  the  decrees  of  the  council  and  the  authority  of 
the  emperor.  For  those  who,  in  the  main,  were  far  from  being  attached 
to  the  party  of  Arius,  found  many  things  reprehensible,  both  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  council,  and  in  the  forms  of  expression  which  it  employed  to 
explain  the  controverted  points ;  while  the  Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  left 
no  means  untried  to  heal  their  wound,  and  to  recover  their  place  and  their 


"  See  the  Annotations  of  Valesioa,  upon 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Euschius,  p.  223. 
Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Dibl.  Oriental.  Clement. 
Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  195.  The  history  of  this 
council  was  written  by  Marothus,  a  Syrian, 
but  is  long  since  lost. 

^  Th.  Ittigius  Supplem.  0pp.  Clement. 
Alex.  p.  191 ;  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth. 
Orient  Clement.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  22,  195 ; 
Euseb.  Renaudot.  Histor.  Patriarch.  Alex- 
andrinor.  p.  71. 

'  ty"  The  decision,  with  respect  to  Easter, 
was  in  fitvour  of  the  custom  of  the  western 
churches ;  and  accordingly  all  churches  were 
ordered  to  celebrate  that  festiyal  on  the  Sun- 
day whicli  immediately  followed  the  1 4th  of 
the  first  boon  that  happened  after  the  vernal 
equinox. 

^  C7*  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in 
Egypt,  was  accused  and  convicted  of  having 
offered  incense  to  idols,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  was  deposed  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, whose  jurisdiction  extended  through- 
out all  E^ypt.  Meletius,  upon  this,  became 
the  head  of  a  schism  in  the  church  by  as- 
suming to  himself  the  power  of  ordination, 
which  was  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  exercised  by  him  in  all  the  Egyptian 


churches.  Epiphanius  attributes  the  dissen- 
sions between  Meletius  and  Peter  to  another 
cause  (II»r.  68)  :  he  alleges,  that  the  vigor- 
ous proceedings  of  Peter  against  Meletius 
were  occasioned  by  the  latter  refusing  to  re- 
admit into  the  church  those  who  had  faXlen 
from  the  futh  during  Diocletian*s  persecution, 
before  their  penitential  trial  was  entirely 
finished.  The  former  opinion  is  maintained 
by  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  whose  authority 
is  certainly  more  respectable  than  that  of 
Epiphanius. 

'  Q^y-  The  confusion  that  Meletius  intro- 
duced, by  presuming  (as  was  observed  in  the 
preceding  note)  to  violate  the  jurisdiction  of 
Peter,  the  metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  by 
conferring  ordination  in  a  province  where  ho 
alone  had  a  right  to  ordain,  was  recti6ed  by 
tlie  council  of  Nice,  which  determined  that 
the  metropolitan  bishops,  in  their  resjiective 
provinces,  should  have  the  same  power  and 
authority  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  exercised 
over  the  Suburbicarian  churches  and  coun- 
tries. 

'  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii., 
compared  with  Franc.  Balduinus,  in  Constant. 
Magn.,  and  George  Calixtus,  De  Conjugio 
Clericorum,  p.  170. 
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credit  in  the  church.     And  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  dedred 
success ;  for  a  few  years  after  the  council  of  Nice,  a  certain  Arian  priest 
who  had  been  recommended  to  the  emperor,  in  the  dying  words  of  his 
sister  Constantia,  found  means  to  persuade  Con stan tine  the  Great  that 
the  condemnation  of  Arius  was  utterly  unjust,  and  was  rather  owing  to 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  than  to  their  zeal  for  the  truth.     In  consequence 
of  this,  the  emperor  recalled  him  from  banishment  in  the  year  380,*  re- 
pealed the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  him,  and  permitted  his  chief 
protector  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  his  vindictive  faction,  to  vex  and 
oppress  the  partizans  of  the  Nicene  council  in  various  ways.     Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  most  from  the  violent 
measures  of  the  Arian  party.     Invincibly  firm  in  his  purpose,  and  deaf  to 
the  most  powerful  solicitations  and  entreaties,  he  obstinately  refused  to 
restore  Arius  to  his  former  rank  and  office.     On  this  account  he  was  de- 
posed by  the  council  held  at  Tyre,  in  the  year  335,  and  was  aflerwarda 
banished  into  Gaul,  while  Arius  and  his  followers  were,  with  great  solem- 
nity, reinstated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.     The  people  of  Alexandria,  unmoved  by  these  proceedings  in 
favour  of  Arius,  persisted  to  refuse  him  a  place  among  their  presbyters ; 
upon  which  the  emperor  invited  him  to  Constantinople  in  the  year  336, 
and  ordered  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  to  admit  him  to  his  com- 
munion.    But,  before  this  order  could  be  put  in  execution,  Arius  died 
at  Constantinople  in  a  very  dismal  manner,**  and  the  emperor  Constantine 
survived  him  but  a  short  time. 

Under  the  toni  of  XIV.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of 
conitantine.  j^jg  g^^^g^  Constantius,  who  in  the  division  of  the  empire, 
became  ruler  of  the  East,  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Arian  party,  whose 
principles  were  also  zealously  adopted  by  the  empress,  and  indeed  by  the 
whole  court.     On  the  other  hand,  Constantine  and  Constans,  emperors  of 


*  0::>  The  precise  time  id  which  Arius 
WM  recalled  from  banishment,  has  not  been 
fixed  with  such  perfect  certainty  as  to  pre- 
vent a  diversity  of  sentiments  on  that  bead. 
The  Annotations  of  the  learned  Valesius  (or 
Valois^  upon  Sozomen*s  History,  p.  10  and 
11,  will  cast  some  light  upon  this  matter,  and 
make  it  probable,  that  Dr.  Mosheim'  has 
placed  the  recall  of  Arius  too  late,  at  least  by 
two  years.  Valesius  has  proved,  from  the 
authority  of  Philostorgius,  and  from  other  most 
respectable  monuments  and  records,  that  Eu- 
sebius of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis,  who  were 
banished  by  the  emperor  about  three  months 
after  the  council  of  Nice,  t.  e,  in  the  year 
325,  were  recalled  in  the  year  328.  Now,  in 
the  writing  by  which  they  obtained  their  re- 
turn, they  pleEided  the  restoration  of  Arius,  as 
an  argument  for  theirs,  which  proves  that  he 
was  recalled  before  the  year  330.  The  same 
Valesius  proves,  that  Arius,  the  first  head  of 
the  Arian  sect^  was  dead  before  the  council  of 
Tyro,  which  was  transferred  to  Jerusalem; 
and  that  the  letters  which  Constantine  ad- 
dressed to  that  council  in  favour  of  Arius  and 
his  followers,  were  in  behalf  of  a  second  chief 
of  that  name,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Arians,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Euxoius,  presented  to  Constantine  such  a  con- 


fession of  their  faith,  as  made  him  imagine 
their  doctrine  to  be  orthodox,  and  procured 
their  reconciliation  with  the  church  at  the 
council  of  Jerusalem.  See  Annot.  Yalet.  ad 
Hist.  Socrat.  lib*  i.  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  16. 

*  (O-  The  dismal  manner  in  which  Arius 
is  said  to  have  expired,  by  his  entrails  falling 
out  as  he  was  discharging  one  of  the  natural 
functions,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  called  in 
question  by  some  modem  writers,  though 
without  foundation,  since  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  unexceptionable  testi  monies  of  Socratea, 
Sozomen,  Athanasius,  and  others.  The  causes 
of  his  tragical  death  have,  however,  furnished 
much  matter  of  dispute.  The  ancient  writers, 
who  considered  this  event  as  a  judgment  of 
Heaven,  miraculously  drawn  down  by  the 
prayers  of  the  just,  to  punish  the  impiety  of 
Arius,  will  find  little  credit  in  our  times, 
among  such  as  have  studied  with  attention  and 
impartiality  the  history  of  Arianism.  After 
Having  considered  this  matter  with  the  utmost 
care,  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable,  that 
this  unhappy  man  was  a  victim  to  the  resent- 
ment of  his  enemies,  and  waa  destroyed  by 
poison,  or  some  sudi  violent  method.  A 
blind  and  fiinatical  zeal  for  certain  systems  of 
faith,  has  in  all  ages  produced  such  horrible 
acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 
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the  West,  maintained  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  throughout  all 
the  provinces  where  their  jurisdiction  extended.  Hence  arose  endless 
animosities  and  seditions,  treacherous  plots,  and  open  acts  of  injustice  and 
violence  between  the  two  contending  parties.  Council  was  assembled 
against  council,  and  their  jarring  and  contradictory  decrees  spread  per- 
plexity and  confusion  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  year  350,  Constans  was  assassinated;  and  about  two  years  after 
this  a  great  part  of  the  western  empire,  particularly  Rome  and  Italy,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Constantius.  This  change  was  extremely 
unfavourable  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
The  emperor*s  attachment  to  the  Aiians  animated  him  against  their  adver- 
saries, whom  he  involved  in  various  troubles  and  calamities,  and  obliged 
many  of  them,  by  threats  and  punishment,  to  come  over  to  the  sect 
which  he  esteemed  and  protected.  Among  these  forced  proselytes  was 
Liberius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  compelled  to  embrace  Arianism  in 
the  year  357.  The  Nicene  party  meditated  reprisals,  and  waited  only  a 
convenient  time,  a  fit  place,  and  a  proper  occasion,  for  executing  their 
resentment.  Thus  the  history  of  the  church  under  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius, presents  to  the  reader  a  perpetual  scene  of  tumult  and  violence,  and 
the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a  war  carried  on  between  brothers,  without 
religion,  justice,  or  humanity. 
Under  Julian  and       XV.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  year  362,  changed 

Jovian.  considerably  the  face  of  religious  affairs,  and  diminished 

greatly  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Arian  party.  Julian,  who,  by 
his  principles,  was  naturally  prevented  from  taking  a  part  in  the  contro- 
versy, bestowed  his  protection  on  neither  side,  but  treated  them  both  with 
an  impartiality  which  was  the  result  of  a  perfect  indifference.  Jovian,  his 
successor,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  imme- 
diately the  whole  West,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
changed  sides,  conformed  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
abjured  the  Aiian  system. 
Under  Vaientinian       Th©  scene,   howcver,  changed  again  in  the   year   364, 

and  Vaieni.  when  Vaientinian,  and  his  brother  Valens,  were  raised  to 
th^empire.  Vaientinian  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council, 
and  hence  the  whole  Arian  sect,  a  few  churches  excepted,  was  destroyed 
and  extirpated  in  the  West  Valens,  on  the  other  hand,  favoured  the 
Arians,  and  his  zeal  for  their  cause  exposed  their  adversaries,  the  Nice- 
nians,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  to  many  severe  trials  and  sufferings. 
These  troubles,  however,  ended  with  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  who  fell 
in  a  battle  which  was  fought  against  the  Goths  in  the  year  378,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gratian,  a  friend  to  the  Nicenians,  and  the  restorer  of  their 
tranquillity.  His  zeal  for  their  interests,  though  fervent  and  active,  was 
surpassed  by  that  of  his  successor,  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  raised  the 
secular  arm  against  the  Arians  vrith  a  terrible  degree  of  violence,  drove 
them  from  their  churches,  enacted  laws  whose  severity  exposed  them  to 
the  greatest  calamities,^  and  rendered  throughout  his  dominions  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Nice  triumphant  over  all  opposition  ;  so  that  the 
public  profession  of  the  Arian  doctrine  was  confined  to  the  barbarous  and 
unconquered  nations,  such  as  the  Burgundians,  Goths,  and  Vandals. 

During  this  long  and  violent  contest  between  the  Nicenians  and  Arians, 
the  attentive  and  impartial  will  acknowledge  that  unjustifiable  measures 

*  See  Codex  Theodoaianus,  torn.  ▼!.  p.  5,  10,  130,  146 ;  at  aho  Godofrad^i  Annotations 
thereupon.  ^ 
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were  taken,  and  great  excesses  committed,  on  both  sides  ;  so  that  when^ 
abstracting  from  die  merits  of  the  cause,  we  only  consider  with  what  tem- 
per, and  by  what  means  the  parties  defended  their  respective  opinions,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  exceeded  most  the  bounds 
of  probity,  charity,  and  moderation. 
Various  sectt  of      XY I.  The  efforts  of  the  Arians  to  maintain  their  cause 

Arian».  would  have  been  much  more  prejudicial  to  the  church  than 

they  were  in  effect,  had  not  the  members  of  that  sect  been  divided  among 
themselves,  and  torn  into  factions  which  regarded  each  other  with  the 
bitterest  aversion.  Of  these  the  ancient  writers  make  mention  under  the 
names  of  Semi -Arians,  Eusebians,  iBtians,  Eunomians,  Acasians,  Psathy- 
rians,  and  others ;  but  they  may  all  be  ranked  with  the  utmost  propriety 
into  three  classes.  The  first  of  these  were  the  primitive  and  genuine 
Arians,  who,  rejecting  all  those  forms  and  modes  of  expression  which  the 
modems  had  invented  to  render  their  opinions  less  shocking  to  the  Nice- 
nians,  taught  simply  '*  that  the  Son  was  not  begotten  of  the  Father  (i.  e.^ 
produced  out  of  his  substance),  but  only  created  out  of  nothing."  This 
class  was  opposed  by  the  Semi-Arians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  abandoned 
by  the  Eunomians,  or  Anomasaus,  the  disciples  of  ^tius  and  Eunomius, 
of  whom  the  latter  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  and  penetration.  The 
Semi-Arians  held  that  the  Son  was  ofiotovtrioct  *•  ^m  similar  to  the  Father 
in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  privilege  ;  and  the  leading 
men  of  this  party  were  George  of  Laodicea,  and  Basinius  of  Ancyra.* 
The  Eunomians,  who  were  also  called  ^tians  and  Exucontians,  and  may 
be  counted  in  the  number  of  pure  Arians,  maintained  that  Christ  was 
frepovffiocf  OT  avofioioct  *•  ^*  unlike  the  Father  as  well  in  his  esssence  as  in 
other  respects.^  Under  this  general  division  many  other  subordinate 
sects  were  comprehended,  whose  subtilties  and  refinements  have  been 
but  obscurely  developed  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  Arian  cause  -suf- 
fered as  much  from  the  discord  and  animosities  that  reigned  among 
these  sects,  as  from  the  laboured  confutations,  and  the  zealous  efforts  of 
the  orthodox  party. 
The  ApoiiinarUn        XVII.  The  Arian  controversy  produced  new  sects,  occa- 

herety.  sioned  by  the  indiscreet  lengths  to  which  the  contending 

parties  pushed  their  respective  opinions.  And  such,  indeed,  are  too  gene- 
rally the  unhappy  effects  of  disputes  in  which  human  passions  have  so 
large  a  part.  Some,  while  they  were  careful  in  avoiding,  and  zealous  in 
opposing  the  sentiments  of  Anus,  ran  headlong  into  systems  of  doctrine 
of  an  equally  dangerous  and  pernicious  nature.  Others,  in  defending  the 
Arian  notions,  went  further  than  their  chief,  and  thus  fell  into  errors 
much  more  extravagant  than  thcvse  which  he  maintained.  Thus  does  it 
generally  happen  in  religious  controversies ;  the  human  mind  amidst  its 
present  impeiiection  and  infirmity,  and  its  unhappy  subjection  to  the 
empire  of  imagination  and  the  dictates  of  sense,  rarely  follows  the  middle 
way  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  contemplates  spiritu^  and  divine  things 
with  that  accurateness  and  simplicity,  that  integrity  and  moderation, 
which  alone  can  guard  against  erroneous  extremes. 

*  See  Pnid.  Mantii*8  Dissert  sur  les  Semi-  172,  where  we  find  the  confession  and  apology 

Ariens,  of  which  the  learned  Voigt  has  given  a  of  Eunomius  yet  extant  -  See  also  Jo.  Alb. 

2nd  ed.  in  his  Biblioth.  Hsresiolog.  ii.  p.  119.  Fabric  Bibliotheca  Gnec  yoI.  viiL  p.  100 — 

'  See  Basnage*s  Dissert  de  Eunomio,  in  148,  and  the  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  tL  p.  147, 

the  Lectiones  Antique  of  Canisias,  torn.  i.  p.  155,  157,  167,  200,  &c. 
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Among  those  who  fell  into  such  extremes  by  their  inconsiderate  vio- 
lence in  opposing  the  Allan  system,  ApoUinaris  the  younger,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  may  be  justly  placed,  though  otherwise  a  man  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  one  whose  learned  labours  had  rendered  to  religion  the  most 
important  services.  He  defended  strenuously  the  divinity  of  Christ 
against  the  Arians ;  but,  by  indulging  himself  too  freely  in  philosophical 
distinctions  and  subtilties,  he  was  carried  so  far  as  to  deny,  in  some  mea- 
sure, his  humanity.  He  maintained  that  the  body  which  Christ  assumed 
was  endowed  with  a  sensitive  and  not  a  rational  soul ;  and  that  the  divine 
nature  performed  the  functions  of  reason,  and  supplied  the  place  of  what 
we  call  the  mind,  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  principle  in  man.  And 
from  this  it  seemed  to  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ  was  blended  with  the  human,  and  suffered  with  it  the 
pains  of  crucifixion  and  death  itself.'  This  great  man  was  led  astray,  not 
only  by  his .  love  of  disputing,  but  also  by  an  immoderate  attachment  to 
the  Platonic  doctrine,  concerning  the  two -fold  nature  of  the  soul,  which 
was  too  generally  adopted  by  the  divines  of  this  age;  and  which,  undoubt- 
edly, perverted  their  judgment  in  several  respects,  and  led  them  to  erro- 
neous and  extravagant  decisions  on  various  subjects. 

Other  errors,  beside  that  now  mentioned,  are  imputed  to  ApoUinaris  by 
certain  ancient  writers ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  they 
deserve  credit  upon  that  head.'  Be  that  as  it  will,  his  doctrine  was 
received  by  great  numbers  in  almost  all  the  eastern  provinces,  though  by 
the  different  explications  that  were  given  of  it,  its  votaries  were  subdi- 
vided into  various  sects.  It  did  not,  however,  ^maintain  its  ground  long  ; 
but,  being  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  the 
decrees  of  councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  learned,  it  sunk  by  degrees 
under  their  united  force. 

iCwoeUoBorAn-         XVIII.  Marcelltts,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  may 
*7^  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  ApoUinaris,  if  we  are  to 

give  credit  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  the  rest  of  his  adversaries,  who 
represent  his  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  bordering  upon 
the  Sabellian  and  Samosatenian  errors.  Many,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  represented  with  partiality  the  sentiments  of  Marcellus,  on 
account  of  the  bitterness  and  vehemence  which  he  discovered  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Allans,  and  their  protectors.  But  though  it  should  b^ 
acknowledged  that,  in  some  particulars,  the  accusations  of  his  enemies 
carried  an  aspect  of  partiality  and  resentment,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  they 
were  &r  from  being  entirely  groundless.  For,  if  the  doctrine  of  MarceUus 
be  attentively  examined,  it  wiU  appear  that  he  considered  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  two  emanations  from  the  divine  nature,  which,  after 
performing  their  respective  offices,  were  to  return  again  into  the  substance 
of  the  Father  ;  and  every  one  will  perceive,  at  first  sight,  how  incompa- 
tible this  opinion  is  with  the  belief  of  three  distinct  persons  in  the  6od- 


f  ty-  However  erroneous  the  hjpothetii 
of  ApoUiowifl  may  have  been,  the  oonte- 
qnencet  here  drawn  from  it  are  not  entirely 
JBtt :  for  if  it  is  true,  that  the  haman  sool 
does  not,  in  any  respect,  saffer  death  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  the  same  must  hold 
good  with  respect  to  the  divine  nature. 

■  See  Basnsge*s  Hisioria  Hsbicsis  ApoUi- 
nsris,  published  a  second  time  by  Voigt,  in  bis 

VOL.  I. 


Biblioth.  Hserosiolog.t.  i.  fiudc  i.p.  1 — 96,and 
improTcd  by  some  learned  and  important  ad- 
dition}. See  also  torn.  i.  &scic.  iii.  and  p.  607, 
of  this  latter  work.  The  laws  that  were  enacted 
against  the  followers  of  ApoUinaris,  are  ex- 
tant in  the  Theodoaian  Code,  t  vi.  p.  144. 
See  an  account  of  ApoUinaris,  and  hi»  Heresy, 
in  the  English  edition  of  Bayle^s  Dictionary, 
at  the  article  ApoUinaris. 
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head.     Besides  this,  a  particular  circumstancey  which  augumented  consi- 
derahly  the  aversion  of  many  to  Maicellus,  as  also  the  suspicion  of  his 
erring  in  a  capital  manner,  was  his  obstinately  refusing,  towards  the  con* 
elusion  of  his  life,  to  condemn  the  tenets  of  his  disciple  Photinus.^ 
The  sect  of  pho-         XIX.  Photlnus,    bishop   of  Sirmium,    may  with   pro- 

tinus.  priety  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  whom  the  Arian 

controversy  was  the  occasion  of  seducing  into  the  most  extravagant 
errors.  This  prelate  published,  in  the  year  343,  his  opinions  concerning 
the  Deity,  which  were  equally  repugnant  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian 
systems.  His  notions,  which  have  been  but  obscurely,  and  indeed  some- 
times inconsistently,  represented  by  the  ancient  writers,  amount  to  this, 
when  attentively  examined :  "  That  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  a  certain  divine  emanation,  or  ray,  (which 
he  called  the  word,)  descended  upon  this  extraordinary  man ;  that,  on 
account  of  the  union  of  the  divine  word  with  his  human  nature,  Jesus 
was  called  the  Son  of  Grod,  nay,  God  himself:  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  a  distinct  person,  but  a  celestial  virtue  proceeding  from  the 
Deity."  The  temerity  of  this  bold  innovator  was  chastised,  not  only  by 
the  orthodox  in  the  councils  of  Antioch^  and  Milan,  held  in  the  years 
345  and  847,  and  in  that  of  Sirmium,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  but  also  by 
the  Arians  in  one  of  their  assemblies  held  at  Sirmium,  in  the  year  851. 
In  consequence  of  all  this,  Photinus  was  degraded  from  the  episcopal  dig* 
nity,  and  died  in  exile  in  the  year  372.<> 
Thehereiyof  ^^*  Alter  him  arose  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Conslan- 

Maoedoniiu.  tinople,  a  Very  eminent  Semi-arian  doctor,  who,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Eunomians,  was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  year  360,  and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  formed  the  sect  of 
the  Macedonians,  or  Pneumatomachians.  In  his  exile  he  declared,  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  those  sentiments  which  he  had  formerly  either  con* 
cealed,  or  at  least  taught  with  much  circumspection.  He  considered  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  '*  a  divine  energy  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and 
not  as  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.**'  This  opinion 
had  many  partisans  in  the  Asiatic  pn)vinces ;  but  the  council  assembled 
by  Theodosius,  in  the  year  381,  at  Constantinople,  (to  which  the  second 
rank  among  the  oecumenical  or  general  councils  is  commonly  attributed,) 
put  a  stop,  by  its  authority,  to  the  growing  evil,  and  crush^  this  rising 
sect  before  it  had  arrived  at  its  &11  maturity.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  who  were  present  at  this  council,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to 
what  the  council  of  Nice  had  left  imperfect,  and  fixed,  in  a  full  and  deter- 
minate manner,  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  which  is  as  yet 
received  among  the  generality  of  Christians.  This  venerable  assembly 
did  not  stop  here  ;  they  branded  with  infiuny  all  the  errors,  and  set  a  mark 
of  execration  upon  all  the  heresies,  that  were  hitherto  known ;  they 
advanced  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  eminence  and 
extent  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided,  to  the  first  rank  after  the  Roman 


*  See  Montfkacon*!  Dwtriba  do  Cautn 
Mtrcelli  in  Note  CoUcctione  Pairum  Ons- 
eorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  51 ;  u  aleo  Gervaie,  Vie 
de  S.  Epiphane,  p.  42. 

b  ty  According  to  Dr.  Ludner*8  acoonnt, 
thii  council  of  Antioch,  in  346,  wat  held  bjr 
the  Ariant,  or  Eaielriani,  and  not  by  the 
orthodox,  u  our  author  aAnui.  See  Lard- 
ner*a  Credibility,  vol.  ix.   p.   IS;  we  also 


Athanaa.    De  Synod,  N.   ri.   viL  compared 
with  Socrat  lib.  ii.  cap.  ZTiil.  xiz. 

*  Or  in  375,  aa  ia  concluded  from  Jeroinc*a 
Chronicle.  Mat  Lanoque,  De  Photino,.et 
e]ui  multiplici  condeninatione,Thoni.  Ittigiua^ 
Historia  Photini  in  App.  ad  libmm  de  l£ere- 
iiarchii  ^vi  Apoetoltci. 

*  Socratea,  Iliatoria  Ecclesiast.  lib.  ir. 
cap.  iv. 
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pontiff,  and  determined  several  other  points,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  church  in  general.* 
The  PrtociiiUmitts.       ^XI.  The  fvenzj  of  the  ancient  Gnostics,  which  had 

been  so  often  vanquished,  and,  in  appearance,  removed,  by 
the  various  remedies  that  had  been  used  for  that  purpose,  broke  out  anew 
in  Spain.  It  was  transported  thither,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
by  a  certain  person,  named  Mare  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  whose  converts 
at  first  were  not  very  numerous.  They  increased,  however,  in  process  of 
time,  and  counted  in  their  number  several  persons  highly  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  piety.  Among  others,  Priscillian,  a  layman,  distin- 
guished by  Ms  birth,  fortune,  and  eloquence,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Abfla,  was  infected  with  this  odious  doctrine,  and  became  its  most  zealous 
and  ardent  defender.  Hence  he  was  accused  by  several  bishops*  and  by 
a  rescript,  obtained  from  the  emperor  Gratian,  he  was  banished,  with  his 
followers,  from  Spain ;'  but  was  restored,  some  time  after,  by  an  edict  of 
the  same  prince,  to  his  country  and  his  functions.  His  sufferings  did  not 
end  here ;  for  he  was  accused  a  second  time  in  the  year  384,'  before 
Maximus,  who  had  procured  the  assassination  of  Gratian,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Gaul ;  and  by  the  order  of  that  prince  was  put  to  death,  at 
Treves,  with  some  of  his  associates.  The  agents,  however,  by  whose 
barbarous  zeal  this  sentence  was  obtained,  were  justly  regarded  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Italy  ;^  for  Christians  had 
not  yet  learned  that  giving  over  heretics  to  be  punished  by  the  magis- 
trates, was  either  an  act  of  piety  or  justice.*  [No :  this  abominable  doc- 
trine was  reserved  for  those  times  when  religion  was  to  become  an  instru- 
ment of  despotism,  or  a  pretext  for  the  exerdse  of  malevolence,  ven- 
geance, and  pride.] 

The  death  of  Priscillian  was  less  pernicious  to  the  progress  of  his 
opinions,  than 'might  naturally  have  been  expected.  His  doctrine  not 
only  survived  him,  but  was  propagated  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Spain  and  Gaul.  And  even  so  far  down  as  the  sixth  century,  die  fol- 
lowers of  this  unhappy  man  gave  much  trouble  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
in  these  provinces. 

Their  doctrine  XXII.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  have  given  an  accu- 

rate account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Priscillianists.     Many, 


*  Socfstea,  Hiit  Eoelet.  lib.  v.  ctp.  viii. 
p.  264;  SSozommi,  HisU  Ecdes.  lib.  yii  cap. 
▼iL  p.  711. 

'  Q^  This  banialiment  wu  the  effect  of  a 
•entence  proeounced  against  Priscilliao,  and 
some  of  his  foUoweri,  by  a  synod  convened  at 
Saiagosaa,  in  tbe  year  380 ;  in  oonseqnenoo  of 
which,  Idscins  and  Ithaeius,  two  cruel  and 
perseeutiDg  ecclesiastics,  obtained  from  Gra- 
tian the  rescript  above  mentioned.  See  Sul- 
pie.  Sefer.  Hist  8aer.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zlvii.  p. 
283,  edit.  Leipdc,  8ro. 

9  «9-  Upon  tbe  death  of  Gratian,  who  had 
fiiToorrd  Priscillian,  toward  the  latter  end  of 
lib  veigo,  lihacioa  presented  to  Maximus  a 
petition  against  him ;  wherenpon  this  prince 
appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at  Bordeaux, 
firom  which  PrisdlliaD  appealed  to  the  prince 
himself.  Snip.  Sercr.  lib.  ii.  cap  xUx.  p. 
287. 

^  t9-  It  nay  be  interesting  to  the  reader 


to  hear  the  character  of  tbe  first  person  that 
introduced  ciyil  persecution  into  the  Christian 
church.  **  He  was  a  man  abandoned  to  the 
most  corrupt  indolence,  and  without  the  least 
tincture  of  true  piety.  He  was  audacious, 
talkative,  impudent,  luxurious,  and  a  slave  to 
his  belly.  He  accused  as  heretics,  and  aa 
protectors  of  Priscillian,  all  those  whose  lives 
were  consecrated  to  the  pursuit  of  piety  snd 
knowledge,  or  distinguished  by  acts  of  morti- 
fication and  abstinence,^  &e.  Such  is  the 
character  which  Sulpitius  Several,  who  bad 
an  extreme  aversion  to  the  sentiments  of 
Priscillian,  gives  us  of  Ithaeiua,  bishop  of 
Sossuba,  by  whose  means  he  was  put  to  death. 
^  See  Snip.  Sever.  Hist.  Sacr.  edit.  Leip. 
8vo,  1709,  where  Martin,  the  truly  apostolical 
bishop  of  Tours,  says  to  Maximus,  **  Novum 
esse,  et  inauditum  nefiis  at  causam  tccltum 
judex  seculi  judicaret**  See  also  Dial.  iii» 
De  Vite  Martini,  cap.  xi.  p.  495. 
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on  the  contrary,  by  their  injudicious  representations  of  it,  have  highly 
disfigured  it,  and  added  new  degrees  of  obscurity  to  a  system  which  was 
before  sufficiently  dark  and  perplexed.  It  appears,  however,  from 
authentic  records,  that  the  difference  between  their  doctrine,  and  that  of 
the  Manichasans,  was  not  very  considerable.  For  *'  they  denied  the  reality 
of  Christ's  birth  and  incarnation ;  maintained,  that  the  visible  universe 
was  not  the  production  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  of  some  demon,  or 
malignant  principle ;  adopted  the  doctrine  of  seons,  or  emanations  from 
the  divine  nature ;  considered  human  bodies  as  prisons,  formed  by  the 
author  of  evil,  to  enslave  celestial  minds  ;  condemned  marriage,  and  dis- 
believed the  resurrection  of  the  body."  Their  rule  of  life  and  manners 
was  rigid  and  severe ;  and  the  accounts  which  many  have  given  of  their 
lasciviousness  and  intemperance  deserve  not  the  least  credit,  as  they  are 
totally  destitute  of  evidence  and  authority.  That  the  Priscillianists  were 
guilty  of  dissimulation,  upon  some  occasions,  and  deceived  their  adver- 
saries by  cunning  stratagems,  is  true ;  but  that  they  held  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  lying  and  peijury  were  lawfiil,  is  a  most  notorious  fiilsehood,  without 
even  the  least  shadow  of  probability ,)  however  commonly  this  odious  doc- 
trine has  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  the  eye 
of  passion  and  prejudice  is  too  apt  to  confound  the  principles  and  opinions 
of  men  with  their  practice. 

XXIII.  To  what  we  have  here  said  concerning  those 
famous  sects  which  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  add  some  account  of  those  of  a  less  considerable  and  infe- 
rior kind. 

Ardasus,  a  man  of  remarkable  virtue,  being  excommunicated  in  Syria, 
on  account  of  the  freedom  and  importunity  with  which  he  censured  the 
corrupt  and  licentious  manners  of  the  clergy,  formed  an  assembly  of 
those  who  were  attached  to  him,  and  became,  by  his  own  appointment, 
their  bishop.  Banished  into  Scythia  by  the  emperor,  he  went  among  the 
Goths,  where  his  sect  flourished,  and  augmented  considerably.  The 
ancient  writers  are  not  agreed  about  the  time  in  which  we  are  to  date 
the  origin  of  this  sect.  With  respect  to  its  religious  institutions,  we 
know  that  they  differed  in  some  points  from  those  observed  by  other 
Christians;  and  particularly,  that  the  followers  of  Ardseus  celebrated 
Easter,  or  the  Paschal  feast,  with  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  express  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  With  respect  to  their  doctrine,  several  errors 
have  been  imputed  to  them,^  and  this,  among  others,  that  they  attributed 
to  the  Deity  a  human  form. 

MesuiiaiM*  or  XXIV.  The  Grecian  and  Oriental  writers  place,  in  this 

Euchit«i.  century,  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Messalians,  or  Euchites, 

whose  doctrine  and  discipline  were,  indeed,  much  more  ancient,  and  sub- 
sisted even  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern 


tnfierior  tecta. 


i  £ke  Simon  da  UrieSf  Dissert.  Critiea  de 
Priscillia&iatis,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  the  yew 
1745,  in  4to.  The  only  defect  in  this  dissel^ 
tation  is  the  implicit  manner  in  which  the 
author  follows  Deansobre*s  History  of  the 
Manicheans,  taking  every  thing  for  granted 
which  is  affirmed  in  that  work.  See  also 
Franc.  OinresU  Historia  Priscillianistamm 
Chronologica,  published  at  Rome,  in  1750,  in 
8vn.  We  find,  moreover,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  OpoKulnm  Scientific 


cum  of  Angelos  Galogera,  a  treatise  entitled, 
Bacbiarus  lUustratus,  seu  de  PrisdUiana  H»- 
resi  Dissertatio ;  but  this  dissertation  appears 
rather  intended  to  clear  up  the  a&ir  of 
Bachiarua,  than  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
Priscillianists  and  their  doctrine. 

k  Epiphaniua,  Hasres.  Ixx.  p.  81 1 ;  Augus- 
tin.  De  Haeres.  c.  1 ;  Tbeodoret,  Fab.  Haeret. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  671 ;  Jo.  Joach.  Schroder, 
Dissertat.  de  Ardsanis,  published  in  yoigt*s 
Bib.  Hist  Hsresiolog.  t.  i.  part  iii.  p.  578. 
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countries,  but  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  formed  into  a  religious 
body  before  the  latter  end  of  the  age  of  which  we  now  write.  These 
fanatics,  who  lived  after  the  monkish  fashion,  and  withdrew  from  all  com- 
merce and  society  with  their  fellow-creatures,  seem  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  habit  of  continual  prayer.  "They  imagined,  that  the 
mind  of  every  man  was  inhabited  by  an  evil  demon,  whom  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  expel  by  any  other  means  than  by  constant  prayer  and  singing  of 
hymns :  and  that,  when  this  malignant  spirit  was  cast  out,  the  pure  mind 
returned  to  God,  and  was  again  united  to  the  Divine  Essence,  from 
whence  it  had  been  separated."  To  this  leading  tenet  they  added  many 
other  erroneous  opinions,  which  bear  a  manifest  resemblance  of  the  Mani- 
chaean  doctrine,  and  are  evidently  drawn  from  the  same  source  from 
whence  the  Manlchseans  derived  their  errors,  even  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Oriental  philosophy .^  In  a  word,  the  Euchites  were  a  sort  of  Mystics* 
who  imagined,  according  to  the  Oriental  notion,  that  two  souls  resided  in 
man,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil ;  and  who  were  zealous  in  hasten- 
ing the  return  of  the  good  spirit  to  God  by  contemplation  and  prayer. 
The  external  air  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  accompanied  this  sect,  im- 
posed upon  many,  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  it  with 
vehemence  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  title  of  Messalians  and  Euchites 
had  a  very  extensive  application  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Orientals, 
who  gave  it  to  all  those  who  endeavoured  to  raise  the  soul  to  God  by 
recalling  and  withdrawing  it  from  all  terrestrial  and  sensible  objects; 
however  these  enthusiasts  might  differ  from  each  other  in-  their  opinions 
on  other  subjects. 

The  Antidioo-M«-  XXV.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  two  op- 
gjjjitej  and  the  posite  sects  involved  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  countries  in 
*"  the  troubles  and  tumults  of  a  new  controversy.  These 
jarring  factions  went  by  the  names  of  Antidico-Marianites  and  Collyridians. 
The  former  maintained,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  did  not  always  preserve  her 
immaculate  state,  but  received  the  embraces  of  her  husband  Joseph  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  singularly 
favoured  by  the  female  sex,  running  into  the  opposite  extreme,  worshipped 
the  Blessed  Virgin  as  a  goddess,  and  judged  it  necessary  to  appease  her 
anger,  and  seek  her  favour  and  protection,  by  libations,  sacrifices,  and 
oblations  of  cakes,  (CoUyridce,)  and  such  like  services."* 

Other  sects  might  be  mentioned  here,  but  they  are  too  obscure  and  in- 
considerable to  deserve  notice. 

1  Epifrfiaoiut,  Hkics.  Ixtt.  p.  1067 ;  Theo-  Jac.  Tollii  Intignia  Itioeris  lUlici,  p.  110 ; 

doret,  H»ret  FabuL  lib.  iv.  cap.  x.  p.  672 ;  Auemaoi    Biblioiheca  Oriontalit    VaticaDt, 

Timotbeua,  Pratbjter.  de  Reeeptiooe  Httreti-  torn.  i.  p.  128,  torn.  ill.  part  ii.  p.  172,  &c. 

oor.,  publUhed  io  the  third  volume  of  Cote-  ■  See  Epiphan.  Hieres.  Ixxviti.  Ixxix.  pp. 

leriua*  MonamenU  Ecclesls  Grccc,  p.  403;  1003  and  1057. 
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PART   I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PROSPEROUS   EVENTS   THAT   HAPPENED   TO   THE   CHURCH. 

Thetuteoftbe  ^*  ^^  Older  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  causes 

Roman  Empire,  to  which  we  are  to  attribute  the  outwit  state  of  the 
church,  and  the  events  which  happened  to  it  during  this  century,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  dvil  history  of  this  period  of  time.  It  is,  therefore, 
proper  to  observe;  that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Roman 
empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sovereignties;  of  which  the  one 
comprehended  the  eastern  provinces,  the  other  those  of  the  west.  Arca- 
dius,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  reigned  at  Constantinople ;  and  Honorius, 
who  governed  the  western  provinces,  chose  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his 
residence.  This  latter  prince,  remarkable  only  for  the  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  neglected  the  great  affairs  of  the 
empire  ;  and,  inattentive  to  the  weighty  duties  of  his  station,  held  the  reins 
of  government  with  an  unsteady  hand.  The  Ooths  took  advantage  of  this 
criminal  indolence  ;  made  incursions  into  Italy ;  laid  waste  its  fairest 
provinces  ;•  and  sometimes  carried  their  desolations  as  far  as  Rome,  which 
they  ravaged  and  plundered  in  the  most  dreadful  manner.  These  calami- 
ties, which  fell  upon  the  western  part  of  the  empire  from  the  Gothic  de- 
predations, were  followed  by  others  still  more  dreadful  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors.  A  fierce  and  warlike  people,  issuing  out  of  Germany, 
overspread  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the  noblest  of  all  the  European  pro- 
vinces, and  erected  new  kingdoms  in  those  fertile  countries  ;  and  Odoacer, 
at  last,  at  the  head  of  the  Heruli,  having  conquered  Augustulus,  in  the 
year  476,  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  the  western  empire,  and  reduced  all 
Italy  under  his  dominion.  About  sixteen  years  after  this,  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  made  war  upon  these  Barbarian  invaders,  at  the 
request  of  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  conquered  Odoacer  in  several  battles, 
and  obtained,  as  the  fruits  of  his  victories,  a  kingdom  for  the  Ostrogoths 
in  Italy,  which  subsisted  under  various  turns  of  fortune  from  the  year 
493  to  552.* 

These  new  monarchs  of  the  West  pretended  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  emperors  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  some  fidnt 
external  marks  of  a  disposition  to  reign  in  subordination  to  them  ;  but,  in 
reality,  they  ruled  with  an  absolute  independence  in  their  respective  go- 
vernments; and,  as  appears  particularly  by  the  dominion  exercised  by 
Theodoric  in  Italy,  left  nothing  remaining  to  the  eastern  emperors  but  a 
mere  shadow  of  power  and  authority.^ 

*  See,  for  a  fuller  illnitntioii  of  this  branch  History  of  the  Germans, 
of  history,  the  learned  work  of  Da  Bos,  en-  ^  Car.  da  Fresne,  Dissert  xziiL  ad  Histor. 

titled,   Histoire  Critique   de    la  Monarchie  Lndovici  S.  p.  280;  Muratorii  Antiq.  Ital. 

Fraofoise,  torn.  i.  p.  258 ;  u  also  Mascow^s  torn.  ii.  p.  578,  832 ;  Giannooe,  Histoire  de 
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The  further  di-  II*  These  constant  wars,  and  the  inexpressible  calamities 

cUnc  of  Idolatry.  ^j^]j  ^hich  they  were  attended,  were  undoubtedly  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  and  progress  of  Christianity.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  the  Christian  emperors,  especially  those  who  ruled  in 
the  East,  were  active  and  assiduous  in  extirpating  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  superstitions.  Theodosius  the  younger  distinguished  himself  iu 
this  pious  and  noble  work,  and  many  remarkable  monuments  of  his  zeal  in 
this  matter  are  still  preserved  ;'  such  as  the  laws  which  enjoined  either  the 
destruction  of  the  heathen  temples,  or  the  dedication  of  them  to  Christ  and 
his  saints ;  the  edicts  by  which  he  abrogated  the  sacrilegious  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  Paganism,  and  removed  from  all  offices  and  employments  in 
the  state  such  as  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  the  absurdities  of 
polytheism. 

This  spirit  of  reformation  appeared  with  less  vigour  in  the  western  em- 
pire* There  the  feasts  of  Saturn  and  Pan,  the  combats  of  the  gladiators, 
and  other  rites  that  were  instituted  in  honour  of  the  pagan  deities, 
were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  impunity ;  and  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  authority  professed  publicly  the  religion  of  their 
idolatrous  ancestors.**  This  liberty  was,  however,  from  time  to  time, 
reduced  within  narrower  limits ;  and  all  those  public  sports  and  festivals 
that  were  more  peculiarly  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  sanctity  of 
the  Christian  religion  were  every  where  abolished.* 

Vetions  oonrerted  HL  The  limits  of  the  church  continued  to  extend 
to  chrutuaity.  thcmsclves,  and  gained  ground  daily  upon  the  idolatrous 
nations,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  empires.  In  the  East,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mount  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  being  dreadfully  infested  with 
wild  beasts,  implored  the  assistance  and  counsels  of  the  famous  Simeon, 
the  Sty  lite,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  Simeon 
gave  them  for  answer,  that  the  only  effectual  method  of  removing  this 
calamity  was  to  abandon  the  superstitions  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and 
substitute  the  Christian  religion  in  its  place.  The  docility  of  this  people, 
joined  to  the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced,  engaged  them  to 
follow  the  counsels  of  this  holy  man.  They  embraced  Christianity,  and, 
in  consequence  of  their  conversion,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
savage  enemies  abandon  their  habitations,  if  we  may  believe  the  writers 
who  affirm  the  truth  of  this  prodigy.  The  same  Simeon,  by  his  influence 
and  authority,  introduced  the  Chnstian  worship  into  a  certain  district  of 
the  Arabians  :  some  allege  that  this  also  was  effected  by  a  miracle,  which 
to  me  appears  somewhat  more  than  doubtful.'  To  these  instances  of  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  we  may  add  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  the  isle  of  Crete  ;  who,  finding  themselves  grossly  deluded 
by  the  impious  pretensions  of  an  impostor,  called  Moses  Cretensis,'  who 


Naplet,  torn.  L  p.  207  ;  Jo.  CocbUei  Yita 
Theodorici  Ostrogotborum  Regit,  printed  in 
4tD,  ID  the  year  1699,  -mih  the  observationi 
and  remark!  of  Peringskiold. 

'  See  the  Theodotiaa  Code,  torn.  vi.  p. 
327. 

'  See  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobiua,  lib.  i. 
p.  190,  edit.  GronoT.;  Scipio  Maffei,  deUi 
Anfiteatri,  lib.  i.  p.  56,  57  ;  Pierre  le  Brun, 
Hist.  Critique  des  Pratiques  Superstitieutet, 
torn.  L  p.  237 ;  and  above  all,  Montfaucon, 
Diw.  de  Monbui  Tempore  Theodosii  M.  et 
Arcadii,  which  it  to  be  found,  in  Latin,  in  the 


elerentb  volume  of  the  workt  of  St.  Chrj- 
tottom,  and  in  French,  in  the  twentieth 
volume  of  the  M^moiret  de  TAcad^mie  des 
Intcriptiont  et  dci  Belles  Lettrct,  p.  1 07. 

*  Anattaaiut  prohibited,  towardt  the  con- 
clution  of  this  century,  the  combats  with  the 
wild  beasts,  and  other  thowt.  Atseman. 
Bibliotb.  Orient.  Yatic.  tom.  i.  p.  246. 

'  Assemani  Bibl.  Orient.  Yat  tom.  i.  p. 
246. 

f  lfc>  We  shall  give  the  relation  of  Socra- 
tes, concerning  this  impostor,  in  the  words 
of  the  learned  and  estimable  author  of  the 
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gave  himself  out  for  the  Messiah,  opened  their  eyes  upon  the 'truth,  and 
emhraced  the  Christian  religion  of  their  own  accord.^ 
The  coDTenioniof      lY.  The  German  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  the  Roman 
^/t?cffi."'  empire  in  the  West,  were  not  all  converted  to  Christianity 
ti&nity.  at  die  same  time.     Some  of  them  had  emhraced  the  truth 

before  the  time  of  their  incursion ;  and  such,  among  others,  was  the  case 
of  the  Goths.  Others,  after  having  erected  their  little  kingdoms  in  the 
empire,  embraced  the  gospel,  that  they  might  thus  live  with  more  security 
amidst  a  people  who  in  general  professed  the  Christian  religion.  It  is, 
however,  uncertain,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  at  what  time  and  by  whose 
ministry  the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans  were  converted  to  Christtanity. 
With  respect  to  the  Burgnndians,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  who  passed  from  thence  into  Gaul,  we  are  informed  by  Socrates,'  that 
they  embraced  the  gospel,  of  their  own  accord,  from  a  notion  that  Christ, 
or  the  God  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  represented  to  them  as  a  most 
powerful  Being,  would  defend  them  against  the  rapines  and  incursions  of 
the  Huns.  "Uiey  afterwards  sided  with  the  Arian  party,  to  which  also 
the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Goths  were  zealously  attached.  All  these  fierce 
and  warlike  nations  judged  a  religion  excellent  in  proportion  to  the  suc- 
cess which  crowned  the  arms  of  those  that  professed  it,  and  esteemed 
consequently  that  doctrine  the  best  whose  professors  had  gained  the 
greatest  number  of  victories.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  Romans 
possessed  of  an  empire  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
people,  they  concluded  that  Christ,  their  God,  was  of  all  others  the  most 
worthy  of  religious  homage. 

V.  It  was  the  same  principle  and  the  same  views  that 
engaged  Clovis,^  king  of  the  Salii,  a  nation  of  the  Franks, 
to  embrace  Christianity.  This  prince,  whose  signal  valour  was  aocompa- 
nied  with  barbarity,  arrogance,  and  injustice,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  in  Gaul,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  that 
country,  and  meditated  with  a  singular  eagerness  and  avidity  the  conquest 
of  the  whole.  His  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion  is  dated  from  the 
battle  he  fought  with  the  Allemans,  in  the  year  496,  at  a  village  called 
Tolbiacum  ;^  in  which,  when  the  Franks  be^m  to  give  ground,  and  their 
armies  seemed  desperate,  he  implored  the  assistance  of  Christ,  whom  his 
queen  Clothildis,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  had  often 
represented  to  him,  in  vain,  as  the  Son  of  the  true  God,  and  solenmly 
engaged  himself  by  a  vow,  to  worship  him  as  his  God,  if  he  rendered  him 
victorious  over  his  enemies.  Victory  decided  in  favour  of  the  Franks ; 
and  Clovis,  faithful  to  his  engagement,  received  baptism  at  "Rheims ,' 

Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  '*  In  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  an  impostor 
arose,  called  Moses  Cretensis.  He  pretended 
to  be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliyer  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to 
divide  the  sea,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage 
through  it  They  assembled  together,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  followed  him  to 
a  promontory.  He  there  commanded  them 
to  cast  themselTes  into  the  sea.  Many  of 
them  obeyed,  and  perished  in  the  waters,  and 
many  were  taken  up  and  saved  by  fishermen. 
Upon  this,  the  deluded  Jews  would  have  torn 
the  impostor  to  pieoes,  but  he  esoqied  them 
and  was  seen  no  more.*^    See  Joriin*s  Re- 


Of  the  Pranks. 


marks,  &c,  first  edition,  voL  iii.  p.  831. 

^  Socrates,  Hist  Eodes.  lib.  vU.  c^ 
zzxviii.  p.  383, 

1  Ibidem,  cup,  zxz.  p.  371. 

i  Besides  the  name  of  CloTia,  this  prince 
wu  also  called  Clodovseua,  Cludoviens,  Lndo- 
vicus,  and  Ludicin. 

^  89*  Tolbiacum  is  thought  to  be  the  pr»> 
sent  Zulpick,  which  is  about  twelve  miles 
firom  Cologne. 

>  rr-  See  Gregory  of  Tours,  Historia  Fran- 
oorum,  lib.  ii.  cap^  zzx.  xzxi. ;  Henry  Count 
Bunau*s  Historia  Imperii  Romaao-Oarmanid, 
torn.  i.  p.  588 ;  Du  Bos,  Histoiro  Critique  de 
la  Monarchie  Franfoise,  torn.  ii.  p.  340. 
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towards  the  conclusion  of  that  same  yeaii  after  having  been  instructed  by 
Remlgius,  bishop  of  that  city,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel."*  The  ex- 
ample of  the  king  had  such  a  powerful  eiFect  upon  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects, that  thiree  thousand  of  them  immediately  followed  it,  and  were  baptized 
with  him.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  desire  of  extending  his  dominions 
was  that  which  contributed  principally  to  render  Clovis  faithful  to  his 
engagement ;  though  some  influence  may  also  be  allowed  to  the  zeal  and 
exhortations  of  his  queen  Clothildis.  Be  that  as  it  wiU,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  his  profession  of  Christianity  was,  in  effect,  of  great  use 
to  him,  both  in  confirming  and  enlarging  his  empire: 

The  miracles  which  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  baptism  of 
Clovis,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  smallest  degree  of  credit.  Among 
others,  the  principal  prodigy,  that  of  the  phial  full  of  oil  said  to  be  brought 
from  heaven  by  a  roUk-white  dove,  during  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  is  a 
fiction,  or  rather  perhaps  an  imposture,  a  pretended  miracle  contrived  by 
artifice  and  fraud."  Pious  frauds  of  this  nature  were  very  commonly  prac- 
tised in  Gaul  and  in  Spain  at  this  time,  in  order  to  captivate  with  more 
facility  the  minds  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  who  were  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  a  rational  conviction. 

The  conversion  of  Clovis  is  looked  upon  by  the  learned  as  the  origin  of 
the  titles  of  Most  Christian  King,  and  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church,  which 
have  been  so  long  attributed  to  the  lungs  of  France.®  For,  if  we  except 
this  prince,  all  the  kings  of  those  barbarous  nations,  who  seized  upon  the 
Roman  provinces,  were  either  yet  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism 
or  infected  with  the  Arian  heresy. 

VI.  Celestine,  the  Roman  pontiff,   sent  Palladius  into 

Ireland,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  among  the  rude 

inhabitants  of  that  island.   This  first  mission'  was  not  attended  with  much 


*"  89*  The  epitomiser  of  the  History  of 
the  Franks  teUs  us  that  Remigius  having 
preached  to.CloTis,  and  those  who  had  heen 
haptized  with  him,  a  sermon  on  the  passion  of 
our  SaTiour,  the  king,  in  hearing  him,  could 
not  forbear  crjring  out,  "  If  I  bad  been  there 
with  mj  Franks,  that  should  not  hare  hap- 
pened. 

■  The  truth  of  this  miracle  has  been  denied 
by  the  learned  John  James  Chiflet,  in  liis 
book  De  Ampulla  Rbemensi,  printed  in  fulio 
at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1651  ;  and  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  Yertot,  in  the  M^moires  de 
TAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles 
Lettres,  tom.  iv.  p.  350.  After  a  mature  con- 
sideration of  what  has  been  alleged  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  I  can  scai-cely  yenture  to 
deny  the  &ct :  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
in  order  to  confirm  and  fix  the  wayering  &ith 
of  this  barbarian  prince,  Remigius  bad  pre- 
pared his  measures  beforehand,  and  trained 
a  pigeon  by  Tast  application  and  dexterity,  in 
such  a  manner,  Uiat,  during  the  baptism  of 
CloTis,  it  descended  from  the  roof  of  the 
church  with  a  phial  full  of  oil.  Among  the 
records  of  this  century,  we  find  accounts  of 
many  such  miracles.  89*  There  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  obliges  me  to  difier  from 
Dr.  Mosheim  upon  this  point,  and  to  look 
upon  tho  story  of  (he  famous  phial  rather  as 


a  mere  fiction,  than  as  a  pious  fraud,  or  pre- 
tended miracle  brought  about  by  artifice ;  and 
that  circumstance  is,  that  Gregory  of  Tours, 
from  whom  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  con- 
version and  baptism  of  CIotIs,  and  who,  from 
his  proximity  to  this  time,  may  almost  be 
called  a  contemporary  writer,  has  not  made 
the  least  mention  of  this  fiunoos  mirade. 
This  omission,  in  a  writer  whom  the  Roman 
Catholics  themseWes  consider  as  an  oyer  cr»* 
dulous  historian,  amounts  to  a  ]nt>of,  that,  in 
his  time,  this  fable  was  not  yet  Invented. 

o  See  Oab.  Daniel,  et  De  Gamps,  Dissert 
de  Titulo  Regis  Cbristianissimi,  Journal  des 
Savans,  for  the  year  1720,  p.  243,  836,  404, 
448 ;  M^moires  de  TAcsudemie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, tom.  xz.  p.  466. 

p  89*  From  the  firagments  of  the  Utos  of 
some  Irish  bishops,. who  are  said  to  have  oon- 
▼eited  many  of  their  countrymen  in  the  fourth 
century.  Archbishop  Usher  concludes,  that 
Palladius  wu  not  the  first  bishop  of  Ireland : 
see  bis  Antiquities  of  the  British  Church. 
But  it  has  been  evidently  proved,  among 
others  by  BoUandus,  that  these  fragments  are 
of  no  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century, 
and  are,  besides,  the  most  of  them,  fabulous. 
Dr.  Modielm's  opinion  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  Prosper,  which  is  decisive 
in  this  matter. 
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ihiit;  nor  did  the  success  of  Palladius  bear  any  proportion  to  his  laboriou9 
and  pious  endeavours.  After  his  death,  the  same  pontiff  employed  in  this 
mission  Succathusy  a  native  of  Scotland,  whose  name  he  changed  into  that 
of  Patrick,  and  who  arrived  among  the  Irish  in  the  year  432.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  ministry,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  pious  exploits, 
stand  upon  recoid  as  undoubted  -proo£s,  not  only  of  his  resolution  and 
patience,  but  also  of  his  dexterity  and  address.  Having  attacked,  with 
much  more  success  than  his  predecessor,  the  errors  and  superstitions  of 
that  uncivilized  people,  and  brought  great  numbers  of  them  over  to  the 
Christian  religion,  he  founded,  in  ^e  year  472,  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh,*!  which  has  ever  since  remained  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Hence  this  fiomous  missionary,  though  not  the  first  who  brought 
among  that  people  the  light  of  the  gospel,  has  yet  been  justly  entitled  the 
Apostle  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Father  of  the  Hibernian  Church,  and  is  still 
generally  acknowledged  and  revered  in  that  honourable  character. 
TheeauiMof  ^'^'  '^^  causes  and  circumstances  by  which  these  dif- 

tfaeM  conTer-  ferent  nations  were  engaged  to  abandon  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus,  may 
be  easily  deduced  from  the .  facts  we  have  related  in  the  history  of  their 
conversion.  It  would  indeed  be  an  instance  of  the  blindest  and  most  per- 
verse partiality,  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  labours  and  zeal  of  great  and 
eminent  men  contributed  to  this  happy  purpose,  and  were  the  means  by 
which  the  darkness  of  many  was  turned  into  light.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  must  be  very  inattentive  and  superficial  observers  of  things, 
who  do  not  perceive  that  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  prospect  of  honours 
and  advantages,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  succour  against  their  enemies 
from  the  countenance  of  the  Christians,  or  the  miraculous  influences  of 
their  religion,  were  the  prevailing  motives  that  induced  the  greatest  part 
to  renounce  the  service  of  their  impotent  gods. 

How  far  these  conversions  were  due  to  real  miracles  attending  the 
ministry  of  these  early  preachers,  is  a  matter  extremely  difficult  to  be 
determined.  For  though  I  am  persuaded  that  those  pious  men,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  many  dangers,  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  seemingly  in- 
vincible, endeavoured  to  spread  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
barbarous  nations,  were  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  more  peculiar 
presence  and  succours  of  the  Most  High;'  yet  I  am  equally  convinced, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  prodigies  recorded  in  the  histories  of  this  age, 
are  liable  to  the  strongest  suspicions  of  falsehood  or  imposture.  The 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  generality  in  those  times  furnished  the 
most  favourable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  fraud ;  and  the  impudence  of 
impostors,  in  contriving  false  miracles,  was  artfully  proportioned  to  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar;'  while  the  sagacious  and  the  wise,  who  perceived 


.  4  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p. 
517.  tom.  iii.  Februar.  p.  131,179;  Jac. 
Wanei  Hibernia  Sacra,  printed  in  folio  at 
Dublin,  1717.  This  latter,  publiabed  at  Lon- 
don, in  1656,  in  Sto,  the  Works  of  St  Patrick. 
The  synods  that  were  hold  by  this  eminent 
missionary,  are -to  be  found  in  Wilkins*s  Con- 
cUia  Magnss  Brit,  et  Hibemie,  tom.  i.  p.  2. 
With  respect  to  the  famous  cave,  which  is 
called  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  the  reader 
may  consult  Le  Brun,  Histoire  Critique  dea^ 
Pratiques  Superstitieuses,  tom.  \x.  p.  34. 
'  There  is  a  remarkable  passage,  relating 


to  the  miracles  of  this  century,  in  ^neo 
(jazeus*s  Dialogue  concerning  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  &c.,  entitled,  Theophrastus,  p. 
78,  80,  81.  edit  Barthii.  See  the  contro- 
▼ersy  concerning  the  time  when  miracles 
ceased  in  the  church,  that  wu  carried  on  some 
years  ago,  on  occasion  of  Dr.  MiddIeton*s  Free 
Inquiry,  &c. 

■  This  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  the  Be- 
nedictine monks,  Histoire  Utt^raire  de  la 
France,  tom.  ii.  p.  33,  and  happily  expressed 
by  Livy,  Hist  lib.  xxir.  cap.  x.  sect  6. 
^*  Prodigia  mnlta    nuntiata   sunt  quie   quo 
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these  cheats,  were  obliged  to  silence  by  the  dangers  that  threatened  their 
lives  and  fortunes  if  they  detected  the  artifice.*  Thus  does  it  generally 
happen  in  human  life,  that,  when  the  discovery  and  profession  of  the  truth 
is  attended  with  danger,  the  prudent  are  silent,  the  multitude  believe,  and 
impostors  triumph. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPENED    TO    THE      CHURCH 

DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

TheChrUtiaitf  ^*  ^'^  ^^  bcen  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  the 

■oAnrinthe        Heruli,  the  Franks,  the  Huns,  and  the  Vandals,  with  other 
""  "'    '  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  for  the  most  part  strangers  to 
Christianity,  had  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  rent  it  asunder  in  the 
most  deplorable  manner.     Amidst  these  calamities,  the  Christians  were 
g;rievous,  nay,  we  may  venture  to  say,  the  principal  sufferers.     It  is  true, 
these  savage  nations  were  much  more   intent  upon  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  dominion,  than  upon  the  propagation  or  support  of  the  Pagan 
superstitions ;  nor  did  their  cruelty  and  opposition  to  the  Christians  arise 
from  any  reli^ous  principle,  or  from  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  ruin  the 
cause  of  Christianity  ;  It  was  merely  by  the  instigation  of  the  Pagans 
who  remained  yet  in  the  empire,  that  they  were  excited  to  treat  with 
such  severity  and  violence  the  followers  of  Christ.     The  painful  con- 
sideration of  their  abrogated  rites,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering  their  former 
liberty  and  privileges  by  the  means  of  their  new  masters,  induced  the 
worshippers  of  the  gods  to  seize  with  avidity  every  opportunity  of  in- 
spiring them  with   the  most  bitter  aversion  to  the  Christians.      Their 
endeavours,  however,  were  without  the  desired  effect,  and  their  expecta- 
tions were  entirely  disappointed.     The  greatest  part  of  these  barbarians 
embraced  Christianity  ;  though  it  be  also  true,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  usurpations,  the  professors  of  that  religion  suffered  heaviliy  under 
the  rigour  of  their  government. 

The  attenipta  of  TI.  To  destrov  the  credit  of  the  erospel,  and  to  excite 

deltr^r^eir       ^^^  hatred  of  the  multitude   against  the  Christians,  the 
t^no^  Pagans  took   occasion,  from  the  calamities  and  tumtdts 

which  distracted  the  empire,  to  renew  the  obsolete  complaint  of  their 
ancestors  against  Christianity,  as  the  source  of  these  complicated  woes. 
They  alleged,  that  before  the  coming  of  Christ  the  world  was  blessed 
with  peace  and  prosperity ;  but  that,  since  the  progress  of  his  religion 
every  where,  the  gods,  filled  with  indignation  to  see  their  worship  neg- 
lected, and  their  altars  abandoned,  had  visited  the  earth  with  those 
plagues  and  desolations,  which  increased  every  day.  This  feeble  objection 
was  entirely  removed  by  Augustin,  in  his  book,  Concerning  the  City  of 
God  ;  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  in  point  of  matter,  and  filled  with 
the  most  profound  and  diversified  erudition.  It  also  drew  a  complete 
eonfutation  from  the  learned  pen  of  Orosius,  who,  in  a  history  written  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose,  showed  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  not  only 
the  same  calamities  now  complained  of,  but  also  plagues  of  a  much  more 
dreadful  kind,  had  afiiicted  mankind  before  the  Christian  relision  appeared 
in  the  world. 


magis  credebaat  Bimplieeset  religiou  hominei,  *  Sulpiiiui  Sererut,  dul.  i.  p.  438 ;  Ep.  i. 

eo  plitia  nuntiabantur.*^  p.  457.  dial.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p.  487. 
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The  calamitiea  of  the  times  produced  still  more  pernicious  effects  upon 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Gauls.  They  introduced  among  that 
people  the  most  desperate  notions,  and  led  many  of  them  to  reject  the 
belief  of  a  superintending  Providence,  and  to  exclude  the  Deity  from  the 
government  of  the  universe.  Against  these  frenetic  infidels,  Salvian  ivrote 
his  book,  Concerning  the  divine  Government. 

The  peneentkmi         III.  Hitherto  we  have  given  only  a  general  view  of  the 
they  niftred.      Bufferings  of  the  Christians ;  it  is,  however,  proper  that  we 
enter  into  a  more  distinct  and  particular  account  of  that  matter. 

In  Graul,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  whose 
cruel  and  sacrilegious  soldiery  respected  neither  the  majesty  of  religion 
nor  the  rights  of  humanity,  committed  acts  of  barbarity  and  violence 
against  a  multitude  of  Christians. 

In  Britain,  a  long  series  of  tumults  and  divisions  involved  the  Christians 
in  many  troubles.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  declined  in  that 
country,  the  Britons  were  tormented  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  nations 
remarkable  for  their  violence  and  ferocity.  Hence,  after  many  sufferings 
and  disasters,  they  chose,  in  the  year  445,  Vortigem  for  their  king.  This 
prince,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  make  head  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  called  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  Germany  to  his  aid,  in  the  year 
449.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  wero  pernicious ;  and  it  soon 
appeared,  that  this  people,  who  came  as  auxiliaries  into  Britain,  oppressed 
it  with  calamities  more  grievous  than  those  which  it  had  suffered  from 
its  enemies.  For  the  Saxons  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  subdue  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  island  under 
their  dominion.  Hence  a  most  bloody  and  obstinate  war  arose  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons,  which,  after  having  been  carried  on,  during  the 
space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  with  various  success,  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Britons,  who  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
to  seek  a  retreat  in  Batavia  and  Cambria.  During  these  commotions, 
the  state  of  the  British  church  was  deplorable  beyond  expression  ;  it  was 
almost  totally  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who 
adhered  to  Uie  worship  of  the  gods,  and  put  an  immense  number  of 
Christians  to  the  most  cruel  deaths.* 

IV.  In  Persia,  the  Christians  suffered  grievously  by 
the  imprudent  zeal  of  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suza,  who  pulled 
down  the  Pyrseum,  which  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  fire.  For  when  this 
obstinate  prelate  was  ordered  by  the  king  (Isdegerdes)  to  rebuild  that 
temple,  he  refused  to  comply  ;  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  year 
414,  and  the  churohes  of  the  Christians  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
This  persecution  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration,  but  seems  to  have 
been  extinguished  soon  after  its  commencement. 

Vararenes,  the  son  of  the  monarch  already  mentioned,  treated  the 
Christians  in  a  manner  yet  more  barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  year  42 1 , 
to  which  he  was  led  partly  by  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  and  partly  by 
his  keen  aversion  to  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  For  as  often 
as  the  Persians  and  tlie  Romans  were  at  variance,  so  often  did  the 
Christians,  who  dwelt  in  Persia,  feel  new  and  redoubled  effects  of  their 
monarch's  wrath ;  and  this  from  a  prevailing  notion,  not  perhaps  entirely 
groundless,  that  they  favoured  the  Romans,  and  rendered  real  services  to 

*  See  besides  Bede  and  Gilds,  Jsc.  UsBer.  415 ;  Itapin  do  Thoyrns,  Hisluire  d*  Angle- 
AntiqiliUt.  EcclesiK  BriUnuicic,  csp.  xil.  p.       tcrro,  torn.  i.  livr.  ii.  p.  91. 
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their  republic.^  In  this  penecution»  a  prodigious  number  of  Christians 
perished  in  the  inost  exquisite  tortures,  and  by  various  kinds  of  punish- 
ments ;«  but  they  were,  at  length,  delivered  from  these  cruel  oppressions  by 
the  peace  that  was  made  in  the  year  427,  between  Yaiaienes  and  the 
Roman  empire/ 

It  was  not  from  the  Pagans  only  that  the  Christians  were  exposed  to 
suffering  and  persecution  ;  they  were  moreover  harassed  and  oppressed  in 
a  variety  of  ways  by  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  great  opulence,  and  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  of  &vour  and  credit  in  several  parts  of  the  East.*  Among 
these,  none  treated  them  with  greater  rigour  and  arrogance  than  Ga- 
maliel, the  patriarch  of  that  nation,  a  man  of  the  greatest  power 
and  influence,  whose  authority  and  violence  were,  on  that  account,  re- 
strained, in  the  year  415^  by  an  express  and  particular  edict  of  Theo- 
doaius  the  younger/ 

Christunity  op-  V.  It  does  not  appear,  from  any  records  of  history  now 

PM^^  Mcret  remaining,  that  any  writings  against  Christ  and  his  follow- 
ers were  published  in  this  century,  unless  we  consider  as 
such  the  histories  of  Olympiodorus'  and  Zosimus,  of  whom  the  latter 
loses  no  opportunity  of  reviling  the  Christians,  and  loading  them  with 
the  most  unjust  and  bitter  reproaches.  But  though  the  number  of  books 
written  against  Christianity  was  so  small,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  its  adversaries  had.  laid  aside  the  spirit  of  opposition.  The  schools 
of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  set  open  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  subtile  teachers  laboured 
assiduously  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  to  instil  into  them, 
at  least,  some  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  superstition.^  The  history 
of  tliese  times,  and  the  writings  of  several  Christians  who  lived  in  this 
century,  exhibit  evident  proo£i  of  these  clandestine  methods  of  opposing 
the  progess  of  the  gospel. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THB   STATE   OF    LEARNING   AND   PHILOSOPHY. 

TbaftateAfiH.  ^"  Thouoh,  in  this  century,  the  illiterate  and  ignorant 
ten  among  the  were  advanced  to  eminent  and  important  stations,  both 
cautotiMis.  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  yet  we  must  not  conclude  from 
thence,  that  the  sciences  were  held  in  universal  contempt.  The  value  of 
learning,  and  the  excellence  of  the  finer  arts,  were  yet  generally  acknow- 
ledged among  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.     Hence  public  schools  were 

^  Theodont,  Hiit.    Ecclct.   lib.  t.    ctp.  •  Socnt  Hiit  Ecdes.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii. 

xndx.  p.  245;   Bayle^i  Dictionarj,  at  the  p.  349.  jnp.  Zfi  p.  853;  Codex  Theodos. 

article  Abdat ;  Barbejrac,  Do  la  Morale  det  torn.  Ti.  p.  265. 
P^rea,  p.  320.  '  Codex  Tbeodoe.  torn.  ▼!.  p.  262. 

<  Joe.  Sim.  AMemani  Biblioth.  Oriental,  k  Photiut,  Bibliotb.  Cod.  Ixxx.  p.  178. 

Yaticaa.  torn.  i.  p.  182,  248.  ^  Zacharias  Mitylen.  De  Opifido  Dei,  p. 

*  Socrat.  Hift  Ecclet.  L  tU.  c.  xx.  p.  358.  165,  200.  edit  Barthii. 
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erected  in  almost  all  the  great  cities,  such  as  Constantinople,  Rome,  Mar- 
seilles, Edessa,  Nisibis,  Carthage,  Lyons,  and  Treves ;  and  public  in- 
structors of  capacity  and  genius  were  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the 
youth,  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  emperors.  Several  bishops 
and  monks  contributed  also  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  by  im- 
parting to  others  their  small  stock  of  learning  and  science.  But  the 
infelicity  of  the  times,  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
scarcity  of  great  geniuses,  rendered  the  firuits  of  these  excellent  establish- 
meuts  much  less  than  their  generous  founders  and  promoters  expected. 
In  the  West  ^^*  ^^  ^^®  westem  provinces,  and  especially  in  Chrnl* 

there  were  indeed  some  men  eminently  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  talents,  and  every  way  proper  to  serve  as  models  to  the 
lower  orders  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof 
from  the  writings  of  Macrobius,  Salvien,  Vlncentius  bishop  of  Lixis, 
Ennodius,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Claudian,  Mamertus,  Dracontius,  and 
others,  who,  though  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  more  celebrated 
authors  of  antiquity,  are  yet  far  from  being  destitute  of  elegance,  and 
discover  in  their  productions  a  most  laborious  application  to  Hterary  re- 
searches of  various  kinds.  But  the  barbarous  nations,  which  either  spread 
desolution,  or  formed  settiements  in  the  Roman  territories,  choked  the 
growth  of  those  genial  seeds,  which  the  hand  of  science  had  sowed  in 
more  auspicious  times.  These  savage  invaders,,  possessed  of  no  other 
ambition  than  that  of  conquest,  and  looking  upon  military  courage  as 
the  only  source  of  true  virtue  and  solid  glory,  beheld,  of  consequence,  the 
arts  and  sciences  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Wherever,  therefore,  they 
extended  their  conquests,  ignorance  and  darkness  followed  their  steps,  and 
the  culture  of  the  sciences  was  confined  to  the  priests  and  monks  alone. 
And  even  among  these,  learning  degenerated  from  its  primitive  lustre, 
and  put  on  the  most  unseemly  and  fantastic  form.  Amidst  the  seduction 
of  corrupt  examples,  the  alarms  of  perpetual  danger,  and  the  horrors  and 
devastations  of  war,  the  Sacerdotal  and  Monastic  orders  lost  gradually  all 
taste  for  solid  science,  in  the  place  of  which  they  substituted  a  lifeless 
spectre,  an  enormous  phantom  of  barbarous  erudition.  They  indeed  kept 
public  schools,  and  instructed  the  youth  in  what  they  called  the  Seven 
liberal  arts  ;*  but  these,  as  we  learn  from  Augustin's  account  of  them, 
consisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of  dry,  subtile,  and  useless  precepts ; 
and  were  consequentiy  more  adapted  to  load  and  perplex  the  memory, 
than  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  judgment.  So  that,  towards  tiie  con- 
clusion of  this  century,  the  sciences  were  almost  totally  extinguished; 
at  least,  what  remained  of  them  was  no  more  than  a  shadowy  form, 
without  either  solidity  or  consistence. 

i%eautaof  hii  ^^^'  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  applied  thcmselves  to  the  study  of 

•ophy  in  the  ^  philosophy  in  this  age  had  not  as  yet  embraced  the  doctrine 
^^^*  or  method  of  Aristotie.     They  looked  upon  the  system  of 

tills  eminent  philosopher  as  a  labyrinth  beset  with  thorns  and  thisties  ;> 
and  yet,  had  they  been  able  to  read  and  understand  his  works,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  them  would  have  become  his  followers.  The  doctrine 
of  Plato  had  a  more  established  reputation,  which  it  had  enjoyed  for 
several  ages,  and  was  considered  not  only  as  less  subtile  and  difficult  than 

'  C-  TbeM  seren  liberal  arts  were,  gram-  J  The  pasnges  of  different  writen,  that 

mar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  mntic,  geo-  prove  what  ia  here  adTanced,  are  collected  bj 

metrj,  and  astronomy.     See  Cent,  viii  Part  Launois,  in  his  hook,  De  Varia  Aristotelis 

II.  Cli.  II.  in  thia  work.  Fortuna  in  Academla  F^risienti. 


Id  the  East. 


Modem  Plfttonici. 
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that  of  the  Stagyrite,  hut  also  as  more  conformahle  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  Besides,  the  most  valuahle  of  Plato's 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  hy  Victorinus,  and  were  thus  adapted  to 
general  use.^  And  Sidonius  Apollinarisi  informs  us  that  all  those  among 
the  Latins  who  had  any  inclination  to  the  study  of  truth,  fell  into  the 
Platonic  notions,  and  followed  that  sage  as  their  philosophical  guide. 

IV.  The  fate  of  learning  was  less  deplorable  among 
the  Greeks  and  Orientals  than  in  the  western  provinces ; 
and  not  only  the  several  branches  of  polite  literature,  hut  also  the  more 
solid  and  profound  sciences,  were  cultivated  by  them  with  tolerable 
success.  Hence  we  find  among  them  more  writers  of  genius  and  learning 
than  in  other  countries.  Those  who  inclined  to  the  study  of  law  re- 
sorted generally  to  Berytus,  famous  for  its  learned  academy,*  or  to 
Alexandrina,**  which  latter  city  was  frequented  by  the  students  of  physic 
and  chemistry.  The  professors  of  eloquence,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and 
the  other  liberal  arts,  taught  the  youth  in  public  schools,  which  were 
erected  in  almost  every  city.  Those,  however,  of  Alexandria,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Edessa,  were  looked  upon  as  superior  to  all  others  both  in 
point  of  erudition  and  method."* 

y.  The  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  modem  Platonics  re- 
tained as  yet,  among  the  Syrians  and  Alexandrians,  a 
considerable  part  of  their  ancient  splendour.  Olympiodorus,  Hero,p  and 
other  philosophers  of  the  first  rank,  added  a  lustre  to  the  Alexandrian 
school.  That  of  Athens  was  rendered  famous  by  the  talents  and  erudition 
of  Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  and  his  successor  Syrian.  These  were  the 
instructors  of  the  renowned  Proclus,  who  far  surpassed  the  Platonic  philo  • 
sophers  of  this  century,  and  acquired  such  a  high  degree  of  the  public 
esteem,  as  enabled  him  to  give  new  life  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  re- 
store it  to  its  former  credit  in  Greece.*^  Marinus  of  Neapolis,  Ammonius, 
the  son  of  Hermias,  Isidorus  and  Damascius,  the  disciples  of  Proclus, 
followed  with  an  ardent  emulation  the  traces  of  their  master,  and  formed 
successors  that  resembled  them  in  all  respects.  But  the  imperial  laws, 
and  the  daily  progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  gradually  diminished  the 
lustre  and  authority  of  these  phUosophers.'  And  as  there  were  many 
of  the  Christian  doctors  who  adopted  the  Platonic  system,  and  were 
sufficiently  qualified  to  explain  it  to  the  youth,  this  hindered,  naturally, 
the  schools  of  these  heathen  sages  from  being  so  much  frequented  as 
they  had  formerly  been. 

The  pMoiophy  of  VI.  The  Credit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the  pre- 
Artfttotie  riiae  ference  that  was  given  to  it  as  more  excellent  in  itself,  and 
less  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel  than  other  sys- 
tems, did  not  prevent  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  from  coming  to  light  after 
a  long  struggle,  and  forcing  its  way  into  the  Christian  church.  The 
Platonics  themselves  interpreted  in  their  schools  some  of  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  particularly  his  Dialectics,  and  recommended  that  work  to  such  of 


^  See  AugostiiM  Coofeationam,  lib.  i.  ci^. 
ii.  aect.  i.  p.  105,  106.  torn.  i.  0pp. 

I  See  hit  Epistlet,  b.  iv.  ep.  iii.  zi.  b.  ix.  op.  ix. 

*"  See  Haasi  Lib.  de  Acidemia  Jurecon- 
saltornm  Berytensi ;  u  alto  Mityleiwttt,  De 
Opiflcio  Dei,  p.  164. 

■  Zach.  Mitjlenmu,  De  Opificio  Dei,  p.  1 79. 

<>  iGnoM  OaxKiu,  la  Theophrasto,  p.  6,  7, 
16,  &c. 


P  Marinut,  Vita  ProcU,  cap.  ix.  p.  19.  edit 
Fabricii. 

^  The  Life  of  Proclus,  written  bj  Marinof^ 
wu  pnblished  in  4to,  at  Hamburg,  in  the  jear 
1700,  bj  John  Albert  Eabridut,  and  was 
enriched  by  this  famous  editor,  with  a  great 
number  of  learned  obienrations. 

'  See  ^neas  Gazeus,  in  Theophrasto,  p.  6, 
7,  8,  1 3,  edit.  Barthii. 
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the  youth  as  had  a  taste  for  logical  discussions,  and  were  fond  of  disputing. 
In  this  the  Christian  doctors  imitated  the  manner  of  the  heathen  schools  ; 
and  this  was  the  first  step  to  that  unirersal  dominion  which  the  Stagyrite 
afterwards  obtained  in  the  republic  of  letters.  A  second,  and  yet  a  larger 
stride,  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  made  towards  th^  universal 
empire,  was  during  the  controversies  which  Origen  had  occasioned,  and 
the  Arian,  Eutycluan,  Nestorian,  and  Pelagian  dissensions,  which  in  this 
century  were  so  fruitful  of  calamities  to  the  Christian  church.  Origen,  as 
is  well  known,  was  zealously  attached  to  the  Platonic  system.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  publicly  condemned,  many,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being  counted  among  the  number  of  his 
followers,  adopted  openly  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Origen.  The  Nestorian,  Arian,  and  Eutychian  con- 
troversies were  managed,  or  rather  drawn  out,  on  both  sides  by  perpe- 
tual recourse  to  subdle  distinctions  and  captious  sophisms.  And  no 
philosophy  was  so  proper  to  furnish  such  weapons  as  that  of  Aristotle ;  for 
that  of  Plato  was  far  from  being  adapted  to  form  the  mind  to  the  polemic 
arts.  Besides,  the  Pelagian  doctrine  bore  a  striking  resemblance  of  the 
Platonic  opinions  concerning  God  and  the  human  soul ;  and  this  was  aa- 
additional  reason  which  engaged  many  to  desert  the  Platonists,  and  to 
assume  at  least  the  name  of  Peripatetics. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE    DOCTORS    AND   MINISTERS   OF    THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH,   AND   ITS 

FORM   OF    GOVERNMENT. 

The  external  fonn  I.  SEVERAL  causes  contributed  to  bring  about  a  change 
Terament^rome-  ^^  ^^  external  form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  The 
what  changed,  power  of  the  bishops,  particularly  those  of  the  first  order, 
was  sometimes  augmented  and  sometimes  diminished,  according  as  the 
times  and  the  occasions  offered ;  and  in  all  these  changes  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  and  the  political  state  of  the  empire  had  much  more  influence 
than  the  rules  of  equity  and  wisdom. 

These  alterations  were  indeed  matters  of  small  moment.  But  an  affair 
of  much  greater  consequence  drew  now  the  general  attention,  and  this  was 
the  vast  augmentation  of  hojiours  and  rank  that  was  at  this  time  accumu- 
lated upon  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  most  vigo- 
rous efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  preceding  century,  the  council 
of  Constantinople  had,  on  account  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  that 
imperial  city,  conferred  upon  its  bishops  a  place  among  the  first  rulers  of 
the  Christian  church.  This  new  dignity  aidding  fuel  to  their  ambition, 
they  extended  their  views  of  authority  and  dominion,  and,  encouraged  no 
doubt  by  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Asia, 
Thrace,  and  Pontus,  under  their  ghostly  jurisdiction.  In  this  century 
they  grasped  at  still  further  accession  of  power;  so  that  not  only  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  lUyricum  was  added  to  their  former  acquisitions,  but 
they  were  also  exalted  to  the  highest  summit  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
For,  by  the  twenty- eighth  canon  of  the  council  held  at  Chalcedon  in  the 
year  451,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  same  rights  and  honours  which  had 


JarenaL 
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been  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome,  were  due  to  the  bishop  of  Con- 
ttantinople,  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  lustre  of  the  two  cities  in 
which  these  prelates  exercised  their  authority.  The  same  council  con- 
firmed also,  by  a  solemn  act,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  spiritual 
govemment  of  those  provinces  over  which  he  had  ambitiously  usurped  the 
jurisdiction*  LiCo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  opposed  with  vehemence 
the  passing  of. these  decrees,  and  his  opposition  was  seconded  by  that  of 
several  other  prelates.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as  the  emperors  threw 
in  their  weight  into  the  balance,  and  thus  supported  the  decisions  of  the 
Grredan  bishops.*  In  consequence,  then,  of  tbe  decrees  of  this  fiimous 
council,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  began  to  contend  obstinately  for  the 
supremacy  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  crush  the  bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Antioch,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  the  oppressive  effects  of  his 
pretended  superiority.  And  none  distinguished  himself  more  by  his 
ambition  and  arrogance  in  this  matter  than  Acacius,  one  of  the  bishops 
of  that  imperial  dty.^  « 

Tbe  amution  of  II-  It  was  much  about  this  time  that  Juvenal,  bishop 

of  Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  ^lia,  attempted  to  withdraw 
and  his  church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Csesarea,  and 
aspired  after  a  place  among  the  first  prelates  of  the  Christian  world.     The 
high  degree  of  veneration  and  esteem  in  which  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
was  held  among  all  other  Christian  societies  (on  account  of  its  rank  among 
the  apostolical  churches,  and  its  title  to  the  appellation  of  mother-church, 
as  having  succeeded  the  first  Christian  assembly  founded  by  the  apostles) 
was  extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and  rendered  his 
project  much  more  practicable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.     £n- 
coui^sged  by  this,  and  animated  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  Theodosius 
the  younger,  the  aspiring  prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  all  Palestine,*  a  rank  that  rendered  him  supreme  and  independent  of  all 
spiritual  authority »  but  also  invaded  the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch, 
aiid  usurped  his  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia. 
Hence  there  arose  a  warm  contest  between  Juvenal  and  Maximus,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon  decided,  by  restoring  to  the 
latter  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
in  the  spiritual  possession  of  all  Palestine,'  and  in  the  high  rank  which  he 
had  assumed  in  the  church.*     By  this  means  there  were  created  in  this 
century  five  superior  rulers  of  the  church,  who  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  the  title  of  patriarchs.'    The  Oriental  historians  mention  a 
sixth,  viz.,  the  bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  to  whom,  according  to 
their  account,  the  bishop  of  Antioch  voluntarily  ceded  a  part  of  his  juris- 


*  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  torn.  L  p.  36. 
^  See  Beyle*!  DicUoniry,  in  Engliih,  at 

the  article  Acacioi. 

•  C9^  Bj  aU  Paleatine,  the  reader  it  de- 
mrtd  to  understand  three  distinct  proviooes, 
of  which  each  bore  the  name  of  Palestine,  and 
aecordiogly  the  original  is  thas  expressed, 
Tiiom  Palaeatinanim  Epiaoopom  sen  Patiiar- 
chniD. '  After  the  destruction  of  Jerosalem,  the 
free  of  Palestine  wu  almost  totally  changed ; 
and  it  waa  so  parcelled  out  and  wasted  by  a 
anccesiion  of  wars  and  inTsrions,  that  it  pre- 
nrred  seareely  any  trace  of  its  former  condi- 
tion. Under  the  Chzistian  emperors  there 
were  three  Palestinet  formed  out  of  tiie  ancient 

VOL.  I. 


country  of  that  name,  each  of  which*  was  an 
episcopal  see.  And  it  n  as  of  these  three  dio- 
ceses that  JuYcnal  usurped  and  maintained 
the  jurisdiction.  See  for  a  further  account  of 
the  three  Palettines,  Spanhemii  Geogrsphia 
Sacra,  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  79. 

*  See  also  for  an  account  of  the  three 
Palestines,  Garoli  k  S.  Paulo  Geogrsphia  Sacra, 
p.  307. 

•  See  Mich.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus, 
torn.  iii.  p.  110. 

'  See  the  authors  who  have  written  con- 
cerning the  patriarehi,  which  are  mentioned 
and  recommended  by  the  learned  Fabricius,  in 
his  Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  c  xiii.  p.  453. 
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diction.'     But  this  addition  to  the  number  of  the  patriarchs  is  unworthy 
of  credit,  as  the  only  proof  of  it  is  drawn  from  the  Arabic  laws  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  which  are  notoriously  destitute  of  all  authority. 
The  rights  and  ^^^*  The  patriarchs  were  distinguished  by  considerable 

privileges  of  the  and  cztensive  rights  and  privileges  that  were  annexed  to 
pat    re  s.  their  high  station.     They  alone  consecrated  the  bishops 

who  lived  in  the  provinces  that  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  They 
assembled  yearly  in  council  the  clergy  of  their  respective  districts,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  cognizance  of  all  important 
causes,  and  the  determination*  of  the  more  weighty  controversies,  were 
referred  to  the  patriarch  of  the  province  where  they  arose.  They  also 
pronounced  a  decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where  accusations  were 
brought  against  bishops.  And,  lastly,  they  appointed  vicars*^  or  deputies, 
clothed  with  their  authority,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  remoter  provinces.  Such  were  the  great  and  distinguishing  privi- 
leges of  the  patriarchs ;  and  they  were  accompanied  with  others  of  less 
moment  which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  authority  of  the  patri- 
archs was  not  acknowledged  through  all  the  provinces  without  exception. 
Several  districts,  both  in  the  eastern  and  westeru  empires,  were  exempted 
from  their  jurisdiction.^  The  emperors,  who  reserved  to  themselves  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  and  received  with  great  facility 
and  readiness  the  complaints  of  those  who  considered  themselves  as  injured 
by  the  patriarchs ;  the  councils,  also,  in  which  the  majesty  and  legislative 
power  of  the  church  immediately  resided  :  all  these  were  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  patriarchal  order. 
The  iooonveni-  IV.  This  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  government  was 

Striarchaf  au-  '^  ^  from  contributing  to  .the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
thority  and  go-  Christian  church,  that  it  proved,  on  the  contrary,  a  perpe- 
▼emment.  ^^j  sourcc  of  disscusions  and  animosities,  and  was  pro- 

ductive of  various  inconveniences  and  grievances.  The  patriarchs,  who, 
by  their  exalted  rank  and  extensive  authority,  were  equally  able  to  do 
much  good  and  much  mischief,  began  to  encroach  upon  the  rights,  and  to 
trample  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Uieir  bishops,  and  thus  introduced,  gra- 
dually, a  sort  of  spiritual  bondage  into  the  church.  And  that  they  might 
invade,  without  opposition,  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  they  permitted  the 
bishops,  in  their  turn,  to  trample  with  impunity  upon  the  ancient  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  bishops  multiplied 
their  privileges,  and  extended  their  usurpations,  the  patriarchs  gained  new 
accessions  of  power  by  the  despotism  which  they  exercised  over  the  epis- 
copal order.  They  fomented  also  divisions  among  the  bishops,  and  excited 
animosities  between  the  bishops  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  church ; 
nay,  they  went  still  further,  and  soWed  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  that  all  these  combustions  might  furnish  them  with 
perpetual  matter  for  the  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  procure  them  a 
multitude  of  clients  and  dependants.  They  left  no  artifice  unemployed 
to  strengthen  their  own  authority,  and  to  raise  opposition  against  the 


K  Assemani  Bib.  Or.  Vat.  t.  i.  p.  9, 13,  &c.  ^  Edward  Brerowodiaa,  Diiwii.  do  Yeterii 

*>  Day.  Blondell,  De  k  Primaut^  de  TEglise,  Eccleaw  Gubernatione  Pattriarchali ;  which  ia- 

ehapi  xzv.  p.  332 ;  Theod.  Ruinart.  De  PalHo  printed  at  the  end  of  Arehbitfaop  Uihev^a  book, 

Arcbi-£piiGoi»U,  p.  445,  torn.  ii.  of  the  pott-  entitled,  Opnwulam  do  Origino  Efdaeopormn 

humoui  work!  of  MabiUon.  et  Metropolitan. 
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bishops  from  every  quarter.  For  this  purpose  it  was  that  they  engaged 
in  their  cause  by  the  roost  alluring  promises,  and  attached  to  their  inter- 
ests by  the  most  magnificent  acts  of  liberality,  whole  swarms  of  monks, 
who  served  as  intestine  enemies  to  the  bishops,  and  as  a  dead  weight  on 
the  side  of  patriarchal  tyranny.  These  monastic  hirelings  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  ruin  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  raise,  to  an  enormous 
and  excessive  height,  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  their  insolent  and 
ambitious  patrons. 
The  contentions  of      V.  To  these  lamentable  evils  were  added  the  ambitious 

the  patriarcha.  quarrels  and  the  bitter  animosities  that  rose  among  the 
patriarchs  themselves,  and  which  produced  the  most  bloody  wars,  and  the 
most  detestable  and  horrid  crimes.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  these  odious  contests.  Elated  with  the  favour  and 
proximity  of  the  imperial  court,  he  cast  a  haughty  eye  on  all  sides  where 
any  objects  were  to  be  ifbund  on  which  he  might  exercise  his  lordly  ambi- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  he  reduced  under  his  jurisdiction  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  prelates  only  of  the  second  order ;  and  on 
the  other,  he  invaded  the  diocese  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spoiled  him 
of  several  provinces.  The  two  former  prelates,  though  they  struggled 
with  vehemence,  and  raised  considerable  tumults  by  their  opposition,  yet 
they  struggled  ineffectually,  both  for  want  of  strength,  and  likewise  on 
account  of  a  variety  of  unfavourable  circumstances.  But  the  Roman 
pontiff,  £sur  superior  to  them  in  wealth  and  power,  contended  also  with 
more  vigour  and  obstinacy,  and,  in  his  turn,  gave  a  deadly  wound  to  the 
usurped  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch. 

The  attentive  inquirer  into  the  affairs  of  the  church,  from  this  period, 
will  find,  in  the  events  now  mentioned,  the  principal  source  of  those  most 
scandalous  and  deplorable  dissensions  which  divided,  first  the  Eastern 
church  into  various  sects,  and  afterwards  separated  it  entirely  from  that  of 
the  West.  He  will  find  that  these  ignominious  schisms  flowed  chiefly 
from  the  unchristian  contentions  for  dominion  and  supremacy  which 
reigned  among  those  who  set  themselves  up  for  the  fkthers  and  de- 
fenders of  the  church. 
The  power  of  the        VI.   None  of  the  contending  bishops  found   the  occuiv 

Mshop  of  Borne,  rences  of  the  times  so  favourable  to  his  ambition  as  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Notwithstanding  the  redoubled  efforts  of  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  a  variety  of  circumstances  united  in  augmenting  his 
power  and  authority,  though  he  had  not  as  yet  assumed  the  dignity  of 
supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  of  the  whole  Christian  church.  The  bishops 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  unable  to  make  head  against  the  lordly  pre- 
late of  Constantinople,  fled  often  to  the  Roman  pontiff  for  succour  against 
his  violence ;  and  the  inferior  order  of  bishops  used  the  same  method, 
when  their  rights  were  invaded  by  the  prelates  of  Alexandria  and  An- 
tioch. So  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by  taking  all  these  prelates  alter- 
nately under  his  protection,  daily  added  new  degrees  of  influence  and 
authority  to  the  Roman  see,  rendered  it  every  where  respected,  and  was 
thus  imperceptibly  establishing  its  supremacy.  Such  were  the  means  by 
which  the  Roman  pontiff  extended  his  dominion  in  the  East,  In  the  West 
its  increase  was  owing  to  other  causes.  The  declining  power  and  the 
supine  indolence  of  the  emperors  left  the  authority  of  the  bishop  who 
presided  in  their  imperial  city  almost  without  control.  The  incursions, 
moreover,  and  triumphs  of  the  Barbarians  were  so  far  from  being  pre- 
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Judicial  to  his  rising  dominion,  that  they  rather  contributed  to  its  advance- 
ment. For  the  kings  who  penetrated  into  the  empire  were  only  solicitous 
about  the  methods  of  giving  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  to  their  re- 
spective governments.  And  when  they  perceived  the  subjection  of  the 
multitude  to  the  bishops,  and  the  dependence  of  the  bishops  upon  the 
Roman  pontiff,  they  immediately  resolved  to  reconcile  this  ghostly  ruler 
to  their  interests,  by  loading  him  with  benefits  and  honours  of  various 
Jdnds. 

Among  all  the  prelates  who  ruled  the  church  of  Rome  during  this 
century  there  was  none  who  asserted,  with  such  vigour  and  success,  the 
authority  and  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  Leo,  commonly  sur- 
named  the  Great.  It  must  be,  however,  observed,  that  neither  he,  nor 
the  other  promoters  of  that  cause,  were  able  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
that  were  hud  in  their  way,  nor  the  various  checks  which  were  given  to 
their  ambition.  Many  examples  might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  point, 
particularly  the  case  of  the  Africans,  whom  no  treats  nor  promises  could 
engage  to  submit  the  decision  of  their  controversies  and  the  determination 
of  their  causes  to  the  Roman  tribunal.^ 

The  TioM  of  the  VII.  The  vices  of  the  clergy  were  now  carried  to  the 

citrgy,  most  enormous  lengths  ;  and  all  the  writers  of  this  century, 

whose  probity  and  virtue  render  them  worthy  of  credit,  are  unanimous  in 
their  accounts  of  the  luxury,  arrogance,  avarice,  and  voluptuousness  of  the 
sacerdotal  orders.  The  bishops,  and  particularly  those  of  the  first  rank, 
created  various  delegates,  or  ministers,  who  managed  for  them  the  affairs 
of  their  dioceses,  and  a  sort  of  courts  were  graduidly  formed,  where  these 
pompous  ecclesiastics  gave  audience,  and  received  the  homage  of  a  cringing 
multitude.  The  office  of  a  presbyter  was  looked  upon  of  such  a  high 
and  eminent  nature,  that  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  so  audacious  as  to 
maintain,  at  a  public  entertainment,  that  the  emperor  was  inferior  in 
dignity  to  one  of  that  order.^  As  to  the  deacons,  their  pride  and  licen- 
tiousness occasioned  many  grievous  complaints,  as  appears  from  the  de- 
crees of  several  councils.* 

These  opprobrious  stains  in  the  characters  of  the  clergy  would  never 
have  been  endured,  had  not  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  been  sunk  in 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and  aU  in  general  formed  their  ideas  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Christian  ministers  from  the  model  exhibited  by  the 
sacerdotal  orders  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  during 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  darkness  of  Paganism.  The  barbarous  nations 
also,  those  fierce  and  warlike  Germans,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans, divided  among  them  the  western  empire,  bore,  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  moderation,  both  the  dominion  and  vices  of  the  bishops  and 
priests,  because,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  became  natu- 
rally subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and  still  more,  because  they  looked 
upon  the  ministers  of  Christ  as  invested  with  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  distinguished  the  priests  of  their  fictitious  deities. 
The  ■ouroet  fhnn        YIII.  The  corruption  of  that  order  who  were  appointed 

cMded^e^oea  ^  promote,  by  their  doctrine  and  examples,  the  sacred 

oftheeiergy.       interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  will  appear  less  surprising, 

)  ■      .  ..     ■  .      .  ■  .       ■ 

i  Lad.  El.  Du  Pin,  De  AntiquA  EcdMitB  zx.  p.  839,  oompured  with  dialog,  ii.  cap.  vi. 

Diiciplina,  disa.  ii.  p.  166  ;  Melch.  Leydeckeri  p.  457. 
Hiitaria  Eedes.  AfrieanA,  t  iu  disa.  ii.  p.  505.  >  See  Day.  Blondel,  Apologia  pro  Sententia 

^  Sttlpitiai  SeYonis,  De  YiU  Martioi,  cap.  Hieronymi  de  Epiacopiaet  Preibyteria,  p.  140. 
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when  we  consider  that  multitudes  of •  people  of  all  kinds  were  every 
where  admitted,  without  examination  and  without  choice,  into  the  hody 
of  the  clergy,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  had  no  other  view  than  the 
enjoyment  of  a  lazy  and  inglorious  repose.  Many  of  these  ecclesiastics 
were  confined  to  no  fixed  places  or  assemhlies,  had  no  employment  of 
any  kind,  but  sauntered  about  wherever  they  pleased,  gaining  their  main- 
tenance by  imposing  upon  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  sometimes  by 
mean  and  dishonest  practices. 

But  if  any  should  ask  how  this  account  is  reconcilable  with  the  number 
of  saints,  who,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  both  the  eastern  and 
western  writers,  are  said  to  have  shone  forth  in  this  century  ?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious;  these  saints  were  canonized  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
times.  For,  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  corruption,  those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  from  the  multitude,  either  by  their  genius,  their 
writings,  or  their  eloquence,  by  their  prudence  and  dexterity  in  managing 
matters  of  importance,  or  by  their  meekness  and  moderation,  and  the  as- 
cendant they  had  gained  over  their  resentments  and  passions;  all  such 
were  esteemed  something  more  than  men ;  they  were  reverenced  as  gods ; 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  appeared  to  others  as  men  divinely  in- 
spired, and  full  of  the  Deity. 

The  moDki  ^^'  ^^  uionks,  who  had  formerly  lived  only  for  them- 

selves in  solitary  retreats,  and  had  never  thought  of  as- 
suming any  rank  among  the  sacerdotal  order,  were  now  gradually  distin- 
guished from  the  populace,  and  were  endowed  with  such  opulence  and 
such  honourable  privileges,  that  they  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
daim  an  eminent  station  among  the  support  and  pillars  of  the  Christian 
community."  The  fame  of  their  piety  and  sanctity  was  at  first  so  great, 
that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order,"  and  the 
passion  of  erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and  holy 
virgins  might;  serve  God  in  the  most  commodious  manner,  was  at  this  time 
carried  beyond  all  bounds.® 

The  monastic  orders  did  not  all  observe  the  same  rule  of  discipline,  nor 
the  same  manner  of  living.  Some  followed  the  rule  of  Augustin,  others 
that  of  Basil,  others  that  of  Anthony,  others  that  of  Athanasius,  others 
that  of  Pachomius  ;  but  they  must  all  have  become  extremely  negligent 
and  remiss  in  observing  the  laws  of  their  respective  orders,  since  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  monks,  even  in  this  century,  was  become  a  proverb,p  and 
they  are  said  to  have  excited  ihe  most  dreadful  tumults  and  seditions 
in  various  places.  All  the  monastic  orders  of  all  sorts  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  bishops  in  whose  provinces  they  lived;  nor  did  the 
patriarchs  claim  any  authority  over  them,  as  appears  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence from  the  decrees  of  the  councils  held  in  this  century  .<i 

X.    Several  writers  of  considerable  merit  adorned  this 
century.      Among  the  Greeks    and    Orientals,   the    first 


Greek  writers. 


^  Epiphaniui,  Ezpont  Fidei,  torn.  i. 
Opp.  1094.  MftbiUon,  R^ponae  wax  Chap 
BoiDM  Regvli^rw,  torn.  iL  of  hit  potUramouB 
workiip.  115. 

■  Salpidui  Sererut,  De  YiU  llartiiii,  cap. 
X,  p.  320.  dial.  i.  cap.  zzi.  p.  426. 

<»  Sidpitiai  SeTerus,  dial.  i.  p.  419 ;  Non- 
as, Hittor.  Pelag.  I.  L  c.  Hi.  p.  273.  t.  Opp. ; 
Hiitoire  Litt^nire  de  la  France,  t.  L  p.  35. 


9  Solp.  SoTenis,  dial.  i.  cap.  Till.  p.  399. 

4  See  Jo.  Launoti.  Inquiaitio  in  Chartam 
Immanitatii  B.  Germani,  Opp.  torn.  lii.  part 
II.  p.  3.  In  the  ancient  records,  posterior  to 
this  centary,  the  monies  are  frequentlj  called 
derka.  (See  MahUlon,  Pivf.  ad  S«c.  H. 
Actor.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedicti,  p.  14.)  And 
this  shows,  that  they  now  began  to  be  ranl(.ed 
among  the  clergy,  or  ministers  of  the  church* 
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place  is  dae  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria*  so  famous  for  his  learned 
productions,  and  the  various  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  derogate  from,  the  praises  which  are  due  to  this  emi- 
nent man ;  but  it  would  betray,  on  the  other  hand,  a  criminal  partiality, 
did  we  pass  uncensured  the  turbulent  spirit,  the  litigious  and  contentious 
temper,  and  the  other  defects  which  are  laid  to  his  charge.' 

After  Cyril  we  may  place  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  an  eloquent, 
copious,  and  learned  writer,  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  all  the 
branches  of  sacred  erudition,  but  unfortunate  in  his  attachment  to  some  of 
the  Nestorian  errors.' 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning  and  sanctity.  A 
great  number^  of  his  epistles  are  yet  extant,  and  discover  more  piety, 
genius,  erudition,  and  wisdom,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous 
productions  of  many  other  writers.** 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  few  of  whose  writings  are  now  extant, 
acquired  an  immortal  name  by  his  violent  opposition  to  Origen  and  his 
followers.^ 

Palladius  deserves  a  rank  among  the  better  sort  of  authors,  by  his  Lau- 
siac  history,  and  his  Life  of  Chrysostom. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  though  accused  after  his  death  of  the  greatest 
errors,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Those  who  have 
read,  with  any  attention,  the  fragments  of  his  writings,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Photius,  will  lament  the  want  of  these  excellent  compositions, 
which  are  either  entirely  lost,  or,  if  any  remain,*  are  only  extant  among 
the  Nestorians,  and  that  in  the  Syriac  language.^ 

Nilus,  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  composed  several  treatises  of  a  practical 
and  pious  kind;  but  these  performances  derive  more  merit  from  the  worthy 
and  laudable  intention  of  their  author  than  from  any  other  circumstance. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  Basllius  of  Seleucia,  Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  and 
.Crelasius  of  Cyzicum,  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

The  Latin  wiitart.       ^^'    ^    Roman  pontiff,  Leo   I.,  sumamed  the  Great, 

shines  forth  at  the  htad  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  eloquence,  which  he  employed* 
however,  too  much  in  extending  his  authority ;  a  point  in  which  his  am- 
bition was  both  indefatigable  and  excessive.^ 


'  The  w6rki  of  Cyril,  in  six  yolumes  folio, 
were  published  at  Paris,  by  Aubert,  in  1638. 

*  The  Jesuit  Sirmond  gaye  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1642,  a  noble  edition  of  the  works  of  this 
prelate  in  four  rolumes  in  folio ;  a  fifth  was 
added  by  Gamier,  in  1685.  O  We  must 
obserre,  in  favour  of  this  excellent  ecclesias- 
tic, so  renowned  for  the  sanctity  and  simpli- 
city  of  his  manners,  that  he  abandoned  the 
doetrines  of  Nestoriua,  and  thus  effaced  the 
stain  he  had  contracted  by  his  personal  attach- 
ment  to  that  heretic,  and  to  John  of  Antioch. 

*  89*  The  number  of  these  epistles  amount 
to  2012,  which  are  divided  into  five  books. 
They  are  short,  but  admirably  written,  and  are 
equally  recommendable  for  the  solidity  of  the 
matter,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their 
style. 

«  The  best  edition  of  Isidora*s  Epistles,  is 
that  which  was  published  in  folio,  by  the  Jo- 
suit  Scott,  at  Paris,  in  1638. 


*  See  "Euseb.  Renaudotus,  Historia  P»tri- 
archar.  ^lexandrinor.  p.  103. 

*  See  Jos.  Sim.  Assemani  Biblioth.  Orien- 
tal. Clement.  Vatic,  tom.  iii.  part  II.  p.  227. 

*  89*  It  appears  by  this  account  of  the 
works  of  Theodore,  that  Dr.  Hosheim  had 
not  seen  the  Dissertations  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  one  of  which  that  learned  prince 
has  demonstrated,  that  the  Commentary  apon 
the  Psalms,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chain, 
or  Collection  of  Corderius,  and  which  bean 
the  name  of  Theodore,  is  the  production  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  There  exists,  also, 
besides  the  fragments  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Photius,  a  manuscript  commentary  of  this 
illustrious  author  upon  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets. 

f  All  the  works  of  Leo  were  published  at 
Lyons,  in  two  volomet  folio,  in  the  year 
1700,  by  the  care  of  the  eelebiated  QoeDel, 
of  the  Oratory. 
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Orosius  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by  the  history  he 
wrote  to  refute  the  cavils  of  the  Pagans  against  Chi'istianity,  and  by  his 
books  against  the  Pelagians  and  Priscillianists.' 

Cassian,  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  man,  inculcated  in  Gaul,  both  by 
his  discourse  and  his  writings,  the  discipline  and  manner  of  living  which 
prevailed  among  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  monks,  and  was  a  sort  of  teacher 
to  those  who  were  called  semi-Pelagians.* 

Maximus  of  Turin  published  several  homilies,  which  are  yet  extant; 
and,  though  short,  are  for  the  most  part  recommendable,  both  for  their 
elegance  and  piety. 

Eucheriua  of  Lyons,  and  bishop  of  that  city,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable moral  writers  that  flourished  among  the  Latins  in  this  century.** 

Pontius  of  Nola,*  distinguished  by  his  eminent  and  fervent  piety,  is  also 
esteemed  for  his  poems,  and  other  good  performances. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  obtained  by  his  eloquence  the  title  of  Chry- 
sologus  ;  nor  are  his  discourses  entirely  destitute  of  genius.'^ 

Salvian  was  an  eloquent,  but  at  the  same  time  a  melancholy  and  sour 
writer,  who,  in  his  vehement  declamations  against  the  vices  of  his  times, 
unwarily  discovers  the  defects  of  his  own  character.* 

Prosper  of  Aquitain  and  Marius  Mercator  are  abundantly  known  to  such 
as  have  employed  any  part  of  their  time  and  attention  in  the  study  of  the 
Pelagian  disputes,  and  the  other  controversies  that  were  managed  in  this 
century. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  gained  a  lasting  reputation  by  his  short  but  excellent 
treatise  against  the  sects,  entitled  Commonitorium.' 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  tumid  writer,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of 
eloquence;  Virgilius  of  Tapsus;  Amobius  the  younger,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Psalms  ;  Dracontius  and  others  of  that  class,  are 
of  too  little  consequence  to  deserve  a  more  particular  notice. 


*  See  Bayle'B  Dictionarj,  at  the  article 
Oroaios.  A  valuable  edition  of  thii'  author, 
enriched  with  ancient  coins  and  medala,  was 
pttbliahed  in  4to,  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1738, 
by  the  learned  Havercamp. 

*  Hifltoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii. 
p.  215 ;  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  £c- 
cl^iaatique,  par  Dn  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  156.  The 
works  of  Cassian  were  published  in  folio  at 
Francfort,  in  the  year  1 722,  with  a  large  com- 
mentary by  Alardus  Gazaeus. 

^  See  a  largo  account  of  this  prelate,  in  the 
Histoire  Litt^^raire  de  la  France,  t.  ii.  p.  275. 

'  tJ'  This  pions  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic 
is  more  genendly  known  by  the  name  of  Pau- 
lin.  See  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France, 
torn.  ii.  p.  179.  The  best  edition  of  hu 
works  is  that  published  by  Le  Brun,  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1685,  in  two  Tolnmes  4to. 

'  Agnelli  Liber  Pontificalis  Ecdesin  Raven- 
natensis,  torn.  i.  p.  321. 

*  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p. 
517.  <^  The  authors  of  the  history  here 
referred  to  give  a  different  account  of  Salvian*s 
character.  They  acknowledge  that  his  decla- 
mations against  the  Tices  of  thu  age,  in  his 
Treatise  against  Avarice,  and  his  Discourse 
concerning  Providence,  are  warm  and  vehe- 


ment ;  but  they  repreient  him,  notwithstand- 
ing, as  one  of  the  most  humane  and  benevo- 
lent men  of  his  time.  It  is,  however,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  he  was  extravagantly  austere 
in  the  rules  he  prescribed  for  the  conduct 
of  life.  For  what  is  more  unnatural  than 
to  recommend  to  Christians,  aa  a  necessary 
condition  of  salvation,  their  leaving  their  whole 
substance  to  the  poor,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
their  children  and  relations?  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that  his  austerity  in  point 
of  discipline  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
amiable  moderation  towards  those  who  dif- 
fered  from  him  in  articles  of  faith.  There 
is  a  most  remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose, 
in  his  Treatise  concerning  Providence,  book  v. 
p.  100. 

'  ft>  This  work  of  Vincent,  which  is 
commended  by  our  author,  seems  scarcely 
worthy  of  such  applause.  I  see  nothing  jn  it, 
but  that  blind  veneration  for  ancient  opinions, 
which  is  so  &tal  to  the  discovery  and  progress 
of  truth,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  tradition  is  to  be  consulted  in 
fixing  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  An 
ample  account  of  Vincent,  Prosper,  and  Ar- 
nobius,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Histoire  Litt^ 
laire  de  la  France,  tom.  ii.  p.  305,  342,  369. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   DOCTRINE   0^   THE    CHURCH   DURING   THIS   CEKTURtT. 

Many  pointa  of  '*  ^^^^  points  of  religion  were  more  largely  explained, 

reii(^oadeter-      and  many  of  its  doctrines  determined  with  more  accuracy 
"^°^  and  precision,  than  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  ages. 

This  was  owing  to  the  controversies  that  were  multiplied,  at  this  time, 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  concerning  the  person  and  nature  of 
Christ ;  the  innate  corruption  and  depravity  of  man ;  the  natural  ability  of 
men  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  law  ;  the  necessity  of 
the  divine  grace  in  order  to  salvation  ;  the  nature  and  existence  of  human 
liberty  ;  and  other  such  intricate  and  perplexing  questions.  The  sacred 
and  venerable  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times,  which  required  no  more 
than  a  true  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to  his  holy 
laws,  appeared  little  better  than  rusticity  and  ignorance  to  the  subtile  doc- 
tors of  this  quibbling  age.  Yet  so  it  happened,  that  many  of  the  over- 
curious  divines,  who  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  and  remove  the  diffi- 
culties of  these  intricate  doctrines,  succeeded  very  ill  in  dus  matter.  Instead 
of  leading  men  into  the  paths  of  humble  faith  and  genuine  piety,  they 
bewildered  them  in  the  labyrinths  of  controversy  and  contention,  and 
rather  darkened  than  illustrated  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion  by  a  thick 
cloud  of  unintelligible  subtilties,  ambiguous  terms,  and  obscure  distinctions* 
Hence  arose  new  matter  of  animosity  and  dispute,  of  bigotry  and  unchari- 
tableness,  which  flowed  like  a  torrent  through  succeeding  ages,  and  which 
all  human  efforts  seem  unable  to  vanquish.  In  these  disputes  the  heat  of 
passion,  and  the  excessive  force  of  religious  antipathy  and  contradic- 
tion, hurried  frequently  the  contending  parties  into  the  most  dangerous 
extremes. 

supentiuon  growi       H-  If»  before  this  time,  the  lustre  of  religion  was  clouded 
apMc.  <f^^||  superstition,  and  its  divine  precepts  adulterated  with 

a  mixture  of  human  inventions,  this  evil,  instead  of  diminishing,  increased 
daily.  The  happy  souls  of  departed  Christians  were  invoked  by  numbers, 
and  their  aid  implored  by  assiduous  and  fervent  prayers,  while  none  stood 
up  to  censure  or  oppose  this  preposterous  worship.  The  question  how 
the  prayers  of  mortals  ascended  to  the  celestial  spirits,  a  question  which 
afterwards  produced  much  wrangling  and  many  idle  fancies,  did  not  as  yet 
occasion  any  difficulty  ;  for  the  Christians  of  this  century  did  not  imagine 
that  the  souls  of  the  saints  were  so  entirely  confined  to  ihe  celestial  man- 
sions, as  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  visiting  mortals,  and  travelling 
when  they  pleased  through  various  countries.  They  were  fturther  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  places  most  frequented  by  departed  spirits  were  those  where 
the  bodies  they  had  formerly  animated  were  interred ;  and  this  opinion, 
which  the  Christians  borrowed  from  the  Gh:eeks  and  Romans,  rendered 
the  sepulchres  of  the  saints  the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant  multi- 
tudes.* The  images  of  those  who,  during  their  lives,  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  uncommon  sanctity  were  now  honoured  with  a  particular 

*  LactantiaB,  DiTinar.  iMtitationum,  lib.  p.  612;  JEomb  Gtaoiit,  ia  Theophnsto,  p. 

i.  p.  164 ;  Httiodui,  0pp.  et  Dior.  ver.  122.  65;  MMuiat,  in  Jac.     Tollii  longnibos  Iti- 

Compare  with  theae,  Snlpitiut  Sevenis,  Epiat.  oeris  Italid,  p.  197 ;   wad  other  writen  of 

ii.  p.  371,  diaL  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  474,  dial.  iii.  this  ago. 
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woTBbip  in  several  places ;  and  many  imagined  that  this  wonhip  drew  down 
into  the  images  the  propitioas  presence  of  the  saints  or  celestial  heings 
they  represented;  deluded  perhaps  into  this  idle  fimcy  hy  the  crafty  fictions 
of  the  heathen  priests,  who  had  published  the  same  thing  concerning  the 
statoes  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury.^  A  singular  and  irresistible  efficacy  was 
also .  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the  cross,  in 
defeating  the  attempts  of  Satan,  removing  all  sorts  of  calamities,  and  in 
healing  not  only  the  diseases  of  the  body,  but  also  those  of  the  mind.*  We 
shall  not  enter  here  into  a  particular  account  of  the  public  supplications, 
the  holy  pilgrimages,  the  superstitious  services  paid  to  departed  souls,  the 
multiptication  of  temples,  idtars,  penitenUal  g^arments,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  circumstances,  that  showed  the  decline  of  genuine  piety,  and  the 
corrupt  darkness  that  was  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  primitive  Christianity. 
As  there  were  none  in  these  times  to  hinder  the  Christians  from  retaining 
the  opinions  of  their  Pagan  ancestors  concerning  departed  souls,  heroes, 
demons,  temples,  and  such  like  matters,  and  even  transferring  them  into 
their  religious  services;  and  as,  instead  of  entirely  abolishing  the  rites 
and  institutions  of  ancient  times,  these  institutions  were  still  observed, 
with  only  some  slight  alterations ;  all  this  swelled  of  necessity  the  torrent 
of  superstition,  and  deformed  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
worship  with  those  corrupt  remains  of  paganism  which  still  subsist  in 
a  certain  church. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  the  famous  Pagan  doctrine, 
concerning  the  purification  of  departed  souls,  by  means  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fire,  was  more  amply  explained  and  confirmed  now  than  it  had  formerly 
been.'  Every  body  knows  that  this  doctrine  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  riches  to  Uie  clergy  through  the  succeeding  ages,  and  that  it  still 
enriches  the  Romish  church  with  its  nutritious  streams. 
interpMtations  of  HI.  The  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  employed 
soiptnre.  fewer  pens  in  tbds  century  than  in  the  preceding  age,  in 

which  the  Christian  doctors  were  less  involved  in  the  labyrinths  of  contro- 
versy. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  religious  disputes,  a 
considerable  number  of  learned  men  undertook  this  useftil  and  important 
task.  We  shall  not  mention  those  who  confined  their  illustrations  to  some 
one  or  a  few  books  of  the  divine  word,  such  as  Victor  of  Antioch,  Poly- 
chronius,  Philo,  Carpathius,  Isidore  of  Cordova,  Salonius,  and  Andrew  of 
Csesarea.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  Theodoret  and 
Theodore,  bishops  of  Cyrus  and  Mopsuestia,  the  two  most  famous  expo- 
sitors of  this  age,  who  iUustrated  a  great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
their  pious  labours.  They  were  truly  eminent  both  in  point  of  learning 
and  genius ;  and,  free  and  unprejudiced  in  their  search  after  truth,  they 
followed  the  explications  of  scripture  given  by  their  predecessors  only  as 
far  as  they  found  them  agreeable  to  reason.  The  commentaries  of  Theo- 
doret are  yet  extant,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  ;*  those  of  Theodore 


^  demmtina,  Homfl.  z.  p.  697.  torn.  L 
PP.  AptMtolic  ArnoUot  adr.  Omtat,  lib.  tL 
p.  254;  Catp.  Barthioa,  ad  Batilium  Naman- 
tian.  p.  250. 

*  Pradentias,  Hymn.  zi.  de  Coronii,  p. 
l&O,  151 ;  Salpttioi  SerBras,  ep.  i.  p.  364 ; 
Moitu  Gaasai,  in  Theophratto,  p.  173. 

*  Sea,  parUcolarly  concerning  thit  matter, 
Aagnatio,  fail  book  De  ^iii.  Qnettionibui  ad 
Dulcitium,  n.  ziii.  torn.  ri.  0pp.  p.  128 :  De 


Fide  et  Operibat,  cap.  zri.  p.  182 ;  De  Fide, 
Spe,  et  ChariUte,  sect  118,  p.  222;  Enar- 
ratione,  Pi.  zzxt.  aect  3,  &c. 

*  See  Simon,  Histoira  critique  det  prind- 
pauz  CommentateaiB  da  N.  Tett  chap.  zxii. 
p,  814 ;  af  alto  hii  Critique  de  la  Bibliotb. 
Eccl^dait.  de  Da  Pin.  torn.  L  p.  180. — 
8:^  Theodoret  wrote  commentaries  upon  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Rath, 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  the 
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are  concealed  in  the  East  among  the  Nestorians,  though  on  many  aoconnts 
worthy  to  see  the  light.'  Cyril  of  Alexandria  deserves  also  a  place  among 
the  commentators  of  this  century :  but  a  still  higher  rank  among  that  use* 
ful  and  learned  body  is  due  to  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  whose  epistles  contain 
many  observations  which  cast  a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon  several 
parts  of  scripture.' 

Many  ebfanericai  ^^'  ^^  ^^>  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  the  greatest 
Md  weak  eom-  part  of  the  commentators,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  following 
meautorB.  ^j^^  .^j^  fancies  of  Origen,  overlooked  the  true  and  natund 

sense  of  the  words,  and  hunted  after  subtile  and  hidden  significations  for 
mysteries  (as  the  Latins  then  termed  them)  in  the  plainest  precepts  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Several  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  Theodoret, 
laboured  with  success  and  precision  in  illustrating  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  their  success  here  is  to  be  principally  attributed  to  their 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  which  they  had  learned  from 
their  infancy.  But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Latins  cast  much  light  upon 
the  Old  Testament,  which  was  crueUy  tortured  by  the  allegorical  pens 
of  almost  all  who  attempted  to  illustrate  and  explain  it.  For  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  the  interpreters  of  the  fifth  century  straining 
all  the  passages  of  that  sacred  book,  either  to  typify  Christ  and  the  bless- 
ing of  his  kingdom,  or  Antichrist,  and  the  wars  and  desolations  which  he 
was  to  bring  upon  the  earth,  and  that  without  the  least  spark  of  judgment 
or  the  smallest  air  of  probability. 

Some  of  more  ^*    ^  ^^^  chosen  Spirits,  sup^or  to  the  others  in  saga- 

wiadomand        city  and  wlsdom,  were  bold  enough  to  stand  up  against 
ju  gmen  .  these  critical  delusions,  and  to  point  out  a  safer  and  plainer 

way  to  divine  truth.  This  we  leam  from  the  epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium,  who,  though  he  was  himself  not  entirely  free  from  this  allegorical 
contagion,  yet  censures  judiciously  in  many  places  those  that  abandoned 
the  historical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  applied  universally  all  its 
narrations  and  predictions  to  Christ  alone.  But  none  went  greater  lengths 
in  censuring  the  fanciful  followers  of  Origen  than  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
who  not  only  wrote  a  book  concerning  allegory  and  history  against 
Origen,*"  but  also,  in  his  commentary  on  the  prophets,  did  not  hesitate  to 
apply  the  most  of  their  predictions  to  various  events  in  ancient  history.* 
This  manner  of  interpreting  scripture  was  very  ill  received,  and  contri- 
buted perhaps  more  to  raise  the  general  cry  against  him  than  all  the 
erroneous  doctrines  with  which  he  was  charged.^  The  Nestorians  followed 
the  example  of  this  remarkable  and  eminent  man,^  and  still  continue  to 


CaoUcIes,  Isaiah,  Jeromiab,  Barucb,  Lamea- 
tationt,  Ezckiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  leaser  pro- 
pheta,  and  St  Paurs  fourteen  Epiatlea. 

'  Joi.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Clem.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  sect  2,  p.  227 ;  Simon, 
Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  Eccl^t.  de  Du  Pin, 
torn.  i.  p.  198.  677.  09-  We  are  auured  by 
Fabriciua,  upon  the  testimony  of  Lambecius, 
that  Theodore*B  Commentary  upon  the  tweWe 
PropheU  ifl  still  in  being,  in  MS.,  in  the  em- 
perors library  at  Vienna.  See  Fabr.  BibL 
OfKc.  tom.  iz.  p.  162.  See  also  for  an  am- 
ple and  learned  account  of  the  writings  of 
this  author,  Lardner*8  Credibility,  &c.  toI.  ix. 
p.  389. 

'  See  for  an  account  of  these  two  authors. 


Simon,  Histoire  dcs  principaux  Commen- 
tateurs  da  Nouveau  Testament,  ch.  xxi.  p. 
300. 

^  Facundus  Hermtanensis,  De  Tribns  Ca- 
pitulis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  tL  Uberatus  in  Brevario, 
c^>.  zxiy. 

*  Acta  Concilii  Constantinopol.  II.  aea 
(Ecumenic!  V.  tom.  iiL  Concilioiiim,  p.  58, 
edit.  Harduini. 

J  fi^*  Theodore,  afler  his  death,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  parent  of  the  Pelagian  and  Nea- 
torian  heresies ;  though  during  his  life  he  waa 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church. 

^  This  appears  by  the  Testimony  6f  Cos- 
mos Indicopleustesy  a  writer  of  the  sixth  cen- 
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consider  bim  as  a  saint  of  the  first  order,  and  to  preserve  his  writings  with 
the  utmost  care  as  precious  monuments  of  his  piety  and  learning. 

I    V   1  VI*  The  doctrines  of  religion  were  at  this  time  under- 

ac  e  eo  ogy.  ^^^^^  ^^^  represented  in  a  manner  that  savoured  little  of 
their  native  purity  and  simplicity.  They  were  drawn  out  by  laboured 
commentaries  beyond  the  terms  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  had  thought 
fit  to  reveal  them,  and  were  examined  with  that  minuteness  and  subtilty 
that  were  only  proper  to  cover  them  with  obscurity.  And,  what  was  still 
worse,  the  theological  notions  that  generally  prevailed  were  proved  rather 
by  the  authorities  and  logical  discussions  of  the  ancient  doctors,  than  by 
the  unerring  dictates  of  the  divine  word.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  this 
century  any  attempted  to  form  a  complete  system  of  theology,  unless  we 
give  that  title  to  six  books  of  instruction  which  Klcaeas  is  said  to  have 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  Neophytes.' .  But,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  principal  branches  of  religion  were  laboriously  explained  in  the 
various  books  that  were  written  against  the  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Pela- 
gians, and  Arians. 

The  managers  of  VII.  The  number  of  those  who  disputed  in  this  ceiitury 
theoont^yeny  against  Paganism  and  infidelity  was  very  considerable,  yet 
j^s.VagaBe,  uot  greater  than  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  the  fre- 
aad  Securiea.  queut  attacks  made  upon  Christianity,  rendered  necessary. 
Theodoret,  in  his  ingenious  and  learned  treatise,  De  curandis  Graecorum 
affectionibus,  Oriendus  in  his  Commonitorium,  and  Evagrius  in  his  Dis- 
pute between  Zacchaeus  and  Apollonius,  opposed  with  fortitude  and 
vigour  those  that  worshipped  images,  and  offered  their  religious  services 
to  the  Pagan  deities.*^  To  these  we  may  add  Philip  Sedetes  and  Philo- 
storgius,  of  whom  the  latter  attacked  Porphyry,  and  the  former  Julian. 
BasUius  of  Seleucia,  Gregentius  in  his  Controversy  with  Herbanus,  and 
Evagrius  in  his  Dialogue  between  Theophilus  and  Judseus,  exposed  and 
refuted  the  errors  and  cavils  of  the  Jews.  Yoconius  the  African ;  Syagrius, 
in  his  book  concerning  Faith ;  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  who  deserves  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank ;  and  Theodoret,  in  his  Treatise  concerning  the 
Fables  of  the  Heretics — opposed  all  the  different  sects ;  not  to  mention 
those  who  wrote  only  against  the  errors  of  one  or  other  particular  party. 
Thedefeetoof  VIII.  Those  who   disputed  against  ^e  Christian  sects 

these dispaunts.  observed  a  most  absurd  and  vicious  method  of  controversy. 
They  proceeded  rather  according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  sophists,  and, 
what  is  still  more  surprising,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law, 
than  by  the  examples  and  instructions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  the 
Roman  courts  matters  of  a  difiicult  and  doubtful  nature  were  decided  by 
the  authority  of  certain  aged  lawyers,  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
abilities  and  experience ;  and  when  they  happened  to  differ  in  opinion, 
the  point  was  determined  either  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  or  by  the  senti- 
ments of  the  more  learned  and  illustrious  members  of  that  venerable  body." 


tory,  who  wu  nndoubtedlj  a  NestorUo.  For 
this  author,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Cfaristian 
Topography,  which  Montfaucon  published  in 
bis  new  collection  of  the  Greek  fathers,  main- 
toins,  that  of  all  the  peidms  of  David,  four 
only  are  applicable  to  Ohriat  And  to  con- 
firm this  his  opinion,  he  affirms  boldly,  that 
the  writcn  of  tho  New  TetUment,  when  they 
apply  to  Jeras  the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  do 
this  ratber  by  a  mere  accommodation  of  tho 


words,  without  any  regard  to  their  true  and 
genuine  sense. 

^  Gennadius  Massiliensis,  De  Scriptor.  Eo- 
clesiast  cap.  xzii.  p.  28,  edit.  Fabric. 

"  Sec  for  an  account  of  Orientius  and  Evsr 
griua,  Htstoire  Litt^raire  de  la  Franco,  torn, 
ii.  p.  121,  and  252. 

"  See  the  Codex  Theodos.  lib.  i.  tit.  ir. 
De  Respontat  Pmdeotum,  p,  32,  edit.  Rit- 
terian. 
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This  procedure  of  the  Roman  tribunals  was,  in  this  century,  admitted  as  a 

standing  law  both  in  the  deliberations  of  councils  and  in  the  management 

of  religious  controversy,  to  the  great  and  unspeakable  detriment  qf  truth ; 

for  by  this,  reason,   and  even  common  sense,  were  in  some  measure 

excluded  firom  every  question  ;  and  that  was  determined  as  right  and  true 

which  appeared  such  to  the  greatest  number,  or  had  been  approved  by 

doctors  of  the  greatest  note  in  preceding  times.     The  acts  of  die  various 

councils,  which  are  yet  extant,  manifestly  show  that  this  was  the  case ; 

and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  what  we  have  already  observed  with 

respect  to  the  disputants  of  the  age  now  under  consideration,  make  it  easy 

for  us  to  imagine  the  various  defects  that  must  have  prevaOed  in  the 

methods  of  defending  truth  and  opposing  error. 

„   _.      _^ ,  IX.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  in   the 

Bpariotu  writingt.  ^     r      ^^  -  ^  mis- 

management of  religious  controversy,    this   preposterous 

method  of  deciding  truth  by  human  authorities,  were  fruitfid  sources  oi 
spurious  and  supposititious  productions;  for  many  audacious  impostors 
were  hence  encouraged  to  publish  their  own  writings  under  the  names  of 
ancient  Christian  worthies,  nay,  under  the  sacred  names  of  even  Christ 
himself  and  his  holy  apostles ;  that  thus,  in  the  deliberations  of  councils^ 
and  in  the  course  of  controversy,  they  might  have  authorities  to  oppose  to 
authcMrities  in  defence  of  th^  respective  opinions.  The  whole  Christian 
church  was  in  this  century  overwhelmed  with  these  infamous  cheats — 
these  spurious  productions.  This  is  said  to  have  engaged  Gelasins,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to  call  together  a  council  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Latin  church;  in  which  assembly,  after  a  strict  examination  of  those 
writings  which  appeared  under  great  and  venerable  names,  the  famous 
decree  passed  that  deprived  so  many  apocryphal  books  of  their  borrowed 
authority.  That  something  of  this  kind  really  happened,  it  would  be  per- 
haps an  instance  of  temerity  to  deny  ;  but  many  learned  men  assert  that 
the  decree  attributed  to  Gelasius  labours  under  the  same  inconveniency 
with  the  books  which  it  condemns,  and  was  by  no  means  the  produc- 
tion of  that  pontiff,  but  of  some  deceiver  who  usurped  clandestinely 
his  name  and  authority .« 

Moral  writen  ^*  ^ucherius,  Salvian,  and  Nilus,  shine  with  a  superior 

lustre  among  the  moral  writers  of  this  century.  The 
epistle  of  Eucherius,  concerning  the  contempt  of  the  world  and  the  secular 
philosophy,  is  an  excellent  performance  both  in  point  of  matter  and  style. 
The  works  of  Mark  the  hermit  breathe  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety,  but  are 
highly  defective  in  many  respects.  The  matter  is  ill  chosen,  and  it  is 
treated  without  order,  perspicuity,  or  force  of  reasoning.  Fastidius  com- 
posed several  discourses  concerning  moral  duties,  but  they  have  not  sur- 
vived the  ruins  of  time.  The  works  that  are  yet  extant  of  Diadochus, 
Prosper,  and  Severian,  are  extremely  pleasing  on  account  of  the  solidity 
and  elegance  which  aro  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  mond 
sentences,  though  they  afford  but  indifferent  entertainment  to  such  as  are 
desirous  of  precision,  method,  and  sound  argumentation ;  and  indeed  this 
want  of  method  in  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  their  matter,  and  a 
constant  neglect  of  tracing  their  subject  to  its  first  principles,  are  defects 
common  to  almost  all  the  moral  writers  of  this  century. 

XI.  Had  this  indeed  been  their  only  defect,  the  candid  and  impartial 
would  have  supported  it  with  patience,  and  attributed  it  charitably  to  the 

»  Peanonus,  Viodidar.  Ignatiuiar.  part  I.       Eccleaias.  p.  260 ;    Urb.   Godofr.   Siberiui, 
cap.  It.  p.  189;  Cave,  HiiU  Liter.  Sctiptor.       Pnefat.  ad  Enchiridion  Scxi,  p.  79. 
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infelicity  of  the  times ;  but  many  of  the  writers  and  teachers  of  this  age 
did  unspeakable  injury  to  the  cause  of  true  piety  by  their  crude  and  en- 
thusiastic inventions.     The  Mystics,  who  pretended  to  higher  degrees  of 
perfection  than  other  GhristianSy  drew  every  where  to  their  party,  parti- 
cularly in  the  eastern  provinces,  a  vast  number  of  the  ignorant  and  incon- 
siderate multitude,  by  the  striking  appearance  of  their  austere  and  singular 
piety.     It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rigour  and  severity  of  the  laws 
which  these  senseless  fanatics  imposed  upon  themselves,  in  order,  as  they 
alleged,  to  appease  the  Deity,  and  to  deliver  the  celestial  spirit  from  the 
bondage  of  this  mortal  body.     They  not  only  lived  among  the  wild  beasts, 
but  also  lived  after  the  manner  of  these  savage  animals.     They  ran  naked 
through  the  lonely  deserts  with  a  furious  aspect,  and  with  all  the  agita- 
tions of  madness  and  frenzy  ;  they  prolonged  the  life  of  their  emaciated 
bodies  by  the  wretched  nourishment  of  grass  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  the 
sight  and  conversation  of  men,  remained  motionless  in  certain  places  for 
several  years,  exposed  to  the  rigour  and  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  their  lives,  shut  themselves  up  in  narrow  and 
miserable  huts  ;  and  all  this  was  considered  as  true  piety,  the  only  accept- 
able method  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  and  rendering  him  propitious.' 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Mystics  were  led  into  the  absurdities  of  this  ex- 
travagant discipline,  not  so  much  by  the  pretended  force  of  reason  and 
argument  as  by  a  natural  propensity  to  solitude,  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind,  and  an  implicit  and  blind  submission  to  the  authority  and 
examples  of  others.     For  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
body,  are  generally  contagious,  and  no  pestilence  spreads  its  infection  with 
a  more  deadly  rapidity  than  superstition  and  en&usiasm.     Several  per- 
sons have  committed  to  writing  the  precepts  of  this  severe  discipline, 
and  reduced  its  absurdities  into  a  sort  of  system,   such  as  JuUanus 
Pomerius  among  the  Latins,^  and  many  among  the  Syrians,  whose  names 
it  is  needless  to  mention. 

The  raperstitioii  XII.  Of  all  the  instances  of  superstitious  frenzy  that 

ofthestyiites.  disgraced  this  age,  none  was  held  in  higher  veneration,  or 
excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of 
men,  who  were  called  Stylites  by  the  Greeks,  and  Sancti  Coluni^ares,  or 
pUlar  saints,  by  the  Latins.  These  were  persons  of  a  most  singular  and 
extravagant  turn  of  mind,  who  stood  motionless  upon  the  tops  of  pillars 
expressly  raised  for  this  exercise  of  their  patience,  and  remained  there 
for  several  years,  amidst  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  stupid 
populace.  The  inventor  of  this  strange  and  ridiculous  discipline  was 
Simeon,  a  Syrian,  who  began  his  follies  by  changing  the  agreeable  em- 
ployment of  a  shepherd,  for  the  senseless  austerities  of  the  monkish  life. 
But  his  enthusiasm  carried  him  still  greater  lengths;  for,  in  order  to 
dimb  as  near  heaven  as  he  could,  he  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
wretched  life  upon  five  pillars,  of  six,  twelve,  twenty-two,  thirty-six,  and 
forty  cubits  high,  and  thus  acquired  a  most  shining  reputation,  and  at- 
tracted the  veneration  of  all  about  him.'    Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 


'  See  the  Pntum  Spiiifeaale  of  MoeehuB ; 
the  Lauiiac  biitoiy  of  I^JUdius ;  as  alto  Sol- 
pitfns  Serenis,  dUl.  L 

4  i:^  Pomerias  wrote  a  treatiie,  De  Vila 
CoBtemplativa,  in  which  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Mystics  were  carefollj  ool- 
l«eted. 

*  See  the  Acta  Saaetonim,inensisJanaarii, 


torn.  i.  p.  26 1  —277,  where  the  reader  will  find 
the  account  we  have  given  of  this  whimsical 
discipline.  Theodoret,  indeed,  had  before  given 
seT«eral  hints  of  it,  alleging,  among  other  tUngs, 
that  Simeon  had  gradnallj  added  to  the  height 
of  his  pillar,  with  a  design  to  approach,  hj  Uiis 
means,  nearer  to  heaven.  See  Tillemont, 
M^moires  pour  senrir  ^  THistoire  de  TEglise, 
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Syria  and  Palestine,  seduced  by  a  false  ambition,  and  an  utter  ignorance 
of  true  religion,  followed  the  example  of  this  fanatic,  though  not  with 
the  same  degree  of  austerity."  And  what  is  almost  incredible,  this 
superstitious  practice  continued  in  vogue  until  the  twelfth  century,  when, 
however,  it  was  at  length  totally  suppressed.* 

The  Latins  had  too  much  wisdom  and  prudence  to  imitate  the  Syrians 
and  Orientals  in  this  whimsical  superstition.  And  when  a  certain  fanatic, 
or  impostor,  named  Wulfilaicus,  erected  one  of  these  pillars  in  the  country 
of  Treves,  and  proposed  living  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  Simeon  ;  the 
neighbouring  bishops  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and  thus  nipped  this 
species  of  superstition  in  the  bud.« 

Further  defecu  of  XIII.  The  Mystic  rules  of  discipline  and  manners  had  a 
•tnicton^and  ^^  effect  upon  tbe  moral  writers,  and  those  who  were  set 
practical  writeri.  apart  for  the  instruction  of  Christians.  Thus,  in  instruct- 
ing the  catechumens  and  others,  they  were  more  diligent  and  zealous  in  in- 
culcating a  regard  for  the  external  parts  of  religion,  and  an  attachment  to 
bodily  exercise,  than  in  forming  the  heart  and  the  affections  to  inward 
piety  and  solid  virtue.  Nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to  prescribe  rules  of 
sanctity  and  virtue,  little  different  from  the  unnatural  rigour  and  &natical 
piety  of  the  Mystics.  Salvian,  and  other  celebrated  writers,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  none  were  truly  and  perfectly  holy,  but  those  who 
abandoned  all  riches  and  honours,  abstained  from  matrimony,  banished  all 
joy  and  cheerfulness  from  their  hearts,  and  macerated  their  bodies  with 
various  sorts  of  torments  and  mortifications.  And,  as  all  could  not  support 
such  excessive  degrees  of  severity,  those  madmen,  or  fanatics,  whose 
'robust  constitutions  and  savage  tempers  were  the  best  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  life,  were  distinguished  by  the  public  applause,  and  saw  their  in- 
fluence and  authority  increase  daily.  And  thus  saints  started  up  like 
mushrooms  in  almost  every  place. 

The  controyersy         XIY.  A  small  number  of  ecclesiastics,  animated  by  the 
'^^J'Sf/L/"^*  laudable  spirit  of  reformation,  boldly  attempted  to  pluck 

and  VIgilantiui.  .,  *.        r   *!_•  •  -.ixi  j    a      v  • 

up  the  roots  of  this  growing  superstition,  and  to  bnng 
back  the  deluded  multitude  from  this  vain  and  chimerical  discipline  to  the 
practice  of  solid  and  genuine  piety.  But  the  votaries  of  superstition, 
who  were  superior  in  number,  reputation, .  and  authority,  reduced  them 
soon  to  silence,  and  rendered  their  noble  and  pious  efforts  utterly  ineffec-* 
tual.^  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Vigilantius,  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  who  was  bom  in  Gaul,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  performed  the  functions  of  a  pres- 
byter. This  ecclesiastic,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  he  had  made 
into  Palestine  and  Egypt,  began,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to 

torn.  zr.  p.  347,  edit.  Paris.  See  also  the 
Acts  of  Simeon  the  Stjriite,  in  StAph.  Euodii 
Aseemani  Actit  Martyram,  Orient  et  Occi- 
dent Tol.  ii.  p.  227,  puhlished  at  Rome,  in 
folio,  in  the  year  1748. 
•  ■  ft>  The  learned  Frederick  Spanheim,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  1154,  speaks  of 
a  second  Simeon  the  Stylite  (mentioned  hy 
Evagrias,  Hist.  lib.  tI.  cap.  zziii.)  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  centary.  This  second  fanatic 
seems  to  have  carried  his  austerities  still  fui^ 
ther  than  the  chief  of  the  sect :  for  he  le- 
fnained  upon  his  pillar  sixty-eight  years,  and 
fh>m  thence,  like  the  first  Simeon,  he  taught. 


or  rather  deluded  the  gazing  multitude,  do- 
claimed  against  heresy,  pretended  to  cast  out 
devils,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  foretell  futur* 
events. 

*  See  Urb.  Oodofr.  Siberi  Diss,  de  Sanctis 
Golnmnaribus,  Caroli  Majelli  Diss,  de  Sty- 
litis,  published  in  Assemani  Acta  Martyr. 
Orient  et  Occident  tom.  ii.  p.  246,  where 
may  be  seen  a  copperplate  print  of  Simeon*B 
pillar. 

*  Gregor.  Turonens.  Histor.  Fiancor.  lib. 
viii.  cap.  xv.  p.  387. 

*  Angustin  complains  of  this  in  his  ftmoas 
epistles  to  Januarius,  No.  119. 
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propagate  several  doctrines,  and  to  publish  repeated  exhortations  quite 
opposite  to  the  ojnnions  and  manners  of  the  times.  Among  other  things 
he  denied  that  tombs  and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were  to  be  honoured 
with  any  sort  of  homage  or  worship ;  and,  therefore,  censured  the 
pilgrimages  that  were  made  to  places  that  were  reputed  holy.  He 
turned  into  derision  the  prodigies  which  were  said  to  be  wrought  in  the 
temples  consecrated  to  martyrs,  and  condemned  the  custom  of  performing 
vigils  in  them.  He  asserted,  and  indeed  with  reason,  that  the  custom  of 
burning  tapers  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  broad  day,  was  imprudently 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  superstition  of  the  Pagans.  He  maintained, 
moreover,  that  prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints  were  void  of  all  effi- 
cacy ;  and  treated  with  contempt  fasting  and  mortifications,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy, -and  the  various  austerities  of  the  monastic  life.  And, 
finally,  he  affirmed,  that  the  conduct  of  those  who,  distributing  their  sub- 
stance among  the  indigent,  submitted  to  the  hturdships  of  a  voluntary 
poverty,  or  sent  a  part  of  their  treasures  to  Jerusalem  for  devout  purposes, 
had  noUiing  in  it  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 

There  were  among  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  bishops  several  that  relished 
the  opinions  of  Vigilantius:  but  Jerome,  the  great  monk  of  the  age, 
assailed  this  bold  reformer  of  religion  with  such  bitterness  and  fury,  that 
the  honest  presbyter  soon  found  that  nothing  but  his  silence  could  pre- 
serve his  life  from  the  intemperate  rage  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  This 
project,  then,  of  reforming  the  comiptions  which  a  fanatical  and  supersti- 
tious zeal  had  introduced  into  the  church,  was  choked  in  its  birth.^ 
And  the  name  of  good  Vigilantius  remains  still  in  the  list  of  heretics, 
which  is  acknowledged  as  authentic  by  those  who,  without  any  regard 
to-  their  own  judgment,  or  the  declarations  of  scripture,  followed  blindly 
the  decisions  of  antiquity. 

Diapntet  about  XV.  The  controversies  which  had  been  raised  in  Egypt, 

origenhm.  concerning  Origen  and  his  doctrine,  towards  the  .conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  century,  were  now  renewed  at  Constantinople,  and 
carried  on  without  either  decency  or  prudence.  The  Nitrian  monks, 
banished  from  Egypt,  on  account  of  dieir  attachment  to  Origen,^  took 
refuge  at  Constantinople,  and  were  treated  by  John  Chrysostom,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  with  clemency  and  benignity.  This  no  sooner 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  than  he 
formed  a  perfidious  project  against  ^he  eloquent  prelate  ;  and  sent  the 
famous  Epiphanius,  with  several  other  bishops,  to  Constantinople,  to  com- 
pass his  iall,  and  deprive  him  of  his  episcopal  dignity.  No  time  could  be 
more  favourable  for  the  execution  of  this  project  ihan  that  in  which  it 
was  formed :  for  Chrysostom,  by  his  austerity,  and  his  vehement  decla- 
mations against  the  vices  of  the  people,  and  the  corrupt  manners  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  many,  and  had  also 
excited,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  resentment  and  indignation  of 
the  empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius.  This  violent  princess  sent  for 
Theophilus  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  who,  pursuant  to  her  orders,  re- 
paired to  Constantinople  ;  and  having  called  a  council,  inquired  into  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Chrysostom,  and  examined  his  morals,  and  the 
whole  course  of  his  conduct  and  conversation,  with  the  utmost  severity. 
This,  council,  which  was  held  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  year 


De 


'  Bttylc'iDict.,art.  Vigilantiui;  Barbeync,       Thfttbus  HIstorico-Tbeologicis,  p.  170;  Hitt 
la  Morale  det  P^rei,  p.  252 ;  G.  J.  Yonius,       Litt.  de  la  Franee,  t.  ii.  p.  57. 
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408,  with  Theopbilus  at  its  head,  declared  Chrysostom  unworthy  of  his 
high  rank  in  the  churchy  on  account  of  the  £Bivourahle  manner  ift  which  he 
stood  disposed  towards  Oiigen  and  his  followers ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  decree,  condemned  him  to  hanishment.  The  people  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  were  tenderly  attached  to  their  pious  and  worthy  hishop,  rose 
in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  unrighteous 
sentence.'  When  this  tumult  was  entirely  hushed,  the  same  unrelenting 
judges,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  vindictive  rage,  and  that  of  Eudozia,  re- 
newed their  sentence,  the  year  following,  under  another  pretext,]^  and 
with  more  success ;  for  the  pious  Chrysostom,  yielding  to  the  redouhled 
efforts  of  his  enemies,  was  hanished  to  Cucusus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  where 
he  died  about  three  years  afterwards.' 

The  exile  of  this  illustrious  man  was  followed  by  a  terrible  sedition  of  the 
Johannists  (so  his  votaries  were  called),  which  was  calmed,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  by  the  edicts  of  Arcadius/  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  proceedings  against  Chrysostom  were  cruel  and  unjust ;  in  this  how- 
ever he  was  to  blame,  that  he  assumed  the  authority  and  rank  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  council  of  Constantinople  to  the  bishops  of  that 
imperial  city,  and  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy  between 
Theophilus  and  the  Egyptian  monks,  which  the  Alexandrian  prelate 
could  not  behold  without  the  utmost  impatience  and  resentment.  These 
monks,  when  they  lost  their  protector,  were  restored  to  the  favour  of 
Theophilus ;  but  the  faction  t)f  the  Origenists  continued,  notwithstanding 
aU  this,  to  flourish  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  held 
their  chief  residence  at  JeruiBalem. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES    AKD   CEREMONIES    USED    IM    THE    CHURCH   DURING    THIS 

CENTURY. 

Ceramoniei  great-  I.  To  enumerate  the  rites  and  institutions  that  were 
ly  multiplied,  added,  in  this  century,  to  the  Christian  worship,  would  re- 
quire a  volume  of  a  considerable  size.  The  acts  of  councils,  and  the  records 
left  us  by  the  most  celebrated  ancient  writers,,  are  the  sources  from  whence 
the  curious  may  draw  a  satisfactory  and  particular  account  of  this  matter ; 
and  to  these  we  refer  such  as  are  desirous  of  something  more  than  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  Several  of  these  ancient 
writers,  uncorrupted  by  the  contagious  examples  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  have  ingenuously  acknowledged,  that  true  piety  and  virtue 
were  smothered,  as  it  were,  under  that  enormous  burden  of  ceremonies 
under  which  they  lay  groaning  in  this  century. .    This  evil  was  owiiig, 


*  t^  Tbii  if  not  quite  exact :  For  it  ap- 
pean,  bj  the  aeoounte  of  the  beat  bittorians, 
tbat  thia  lenteaoe  was  really  executed,  and 
that  the  emperor  confirmed  the  decree  of  thie 
firat  tynod,  by  banlBbing  Chrytostom  into 
Bithynia,  or,  aa  otbers  allege,  by  ordering  him 
to  retire  to  the  country.  A  Tiolent  earth- 
quake and  a  terrible  ihower  of  hail,  which 
were  looked  upon  by  the  multitude  aa  judg- 
ments occasioned  by  the  unrighteous  persecu- 
tion of  their  pious  bishop,  alarmed  the  court, 
and  engiged  them  to  recall  Chrysostom  to  his 
olnee. 


f  69*  This  new  pretext  was  the  indecent 
manner  in  which  Chrysostom  is  said  to  hare 
declaimed  against  Eudoxia,  on  account  of  her 
haylDg  erected  her  statue  in  silver  near  the 
church. 

*  See  Tillemont  and  Hermant,  who  have 
both  written  the  life  of  Chrysostom ;  aa  also 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  in  English,  at  the  article 
Acacios. 

•  See  Cyrilli  Vitie  Sabss,  in  Coteleril  Mo- 
nument Eoeles.  Qnse.  torn,  it  p.  274 ;  Joa. 
Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Oriental  Vatican, 
torn*  ii.  p.  31. 
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partly  to  the  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  the  clergy,  partly  to  the  calami- 
ties of  the  times,  which  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  culture  of  the  mind ;  and  partly,  indeed,  to  the 
natural  depravity  of  imperfect  mortals,  who  are  much  more  disposed  to 
worship  with  the  eye  than  with  the  heart,  and  are  more  ready  to  offer  to 
the  Deity  the  laborious  pomp  of  an  outward  service,  than  the  nobler,  yet 
simpler,  oblation  of  pious  dispositions  and  holy  affections. 
A  pneni  Tiew  of  II.  Divine  worship  was  now  daily  rising  from  one  degree 
tTMiu^'lu'tiSs  of  pomp  to  another,  and  degenerating  more  and  more  into 
time.  a  gaudy  spectacle,  only  proper  to  attract  the  stupid  admira- 

tion of  the  gazing  populace.  The  sacerdotal  garments  were  embellished 
mth  a  variety  of  ornaments,  with  a  view  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude a  greater  veneration  for  the  sacred  order.  New  acts  of  devotion 
were  also  celebrated.  In  Gaul,  particularly,  the  solemn  prayers  and 
supplications,  which  usually  precede  the  anniversary  of  Cbrist*s  ascension, 
were  now  instituted  for  the  first  time.*  In  other  places,  perpetual  accla- 
mations of  praise  to  God  were  performed  both  night  and  day  by  singers, 
who  succeeded  each  other,  so  as  that  the  service  suffered  no  interruption  ;*> 
as  if  the  Supreme  Being  took  pleasure  in  such  noisy  and  turbulent 
shouting,  or  received  any  gratification  from  the  blandishments  of  men. 
The  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  churches  exceeded  all  boundst^*  They 
were  also  adorned  with  costly  images,  among  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding  the 
child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  obtained  the  first  and  principal  place.  The 
altars,  and  the  chest  in  which  the  relics  were  preserved,  were  in  most 
places  made  of  solid  silver.  And  from  this  we  may  easily  imagine  the 
splendour  and  expenses  that  were  lavished  upon  the  other  utensils 
which  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

The  featu  of  III.  On  the  Other  hand,  the  agapse,  or  feasts  of  charity, 

charity.  ^^^g  ^^^  Suppressed  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which 

they  gave  occasion,  amidst  the  daily  decline  of  that  piety  and  virtue 
which  rendered  these  meetings  useful  and  edifying  in  the  primitive  agep. 
Penit  "^  ^^^  method  also  of  proceeding  with  penitents  was 

introduced  into  the  Latin  church.  For  grievous  offenders, 
who  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  confes«s  their  guilt  in  the  face  of  the 
congregation,  were  now  delivered  from  this  mortifying  penalty,  and  ob- 
tained, from  Leo  the  Great,  a  permission  to  confess  their  crimes  privately 
to  a  priest  appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  this  change  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  one  of  the  greatest  restraints  upon  licentiousness,  and  the  only 
remaining  barrier  of  chastity,  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  actions  of 
Christians  were  subject  to  no  other  scrutiny  than  that  of  the  clergy ;  a 
change  which  was  frequently  convenient  for  the  sinner,  and  also  advan- 
tageous in  many  respects  to  the  sacred  order, 

*  Seo  SidoniuB  ApoUinariB,  Epiat  lib.  ▼.  ^  Gervaii,  Histoira  de  Suger,  torn.  i.  p.  23. 

epist.  ZTi.  lib.  Ti.  epiit.  i. ;   as  also  Marteoe,  ^  See  Zachariaa  of  Miljlene,  Pe  Opificio 

TheMuims  Anecdotorum,  torn.  ▼.  p.  47.  Mandi,  pp.  165,  16$. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DISSENSIONS    AND    HERESIES    THAT    TROUBLED    THE    CHURCH    DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

Ancient  hereiiei         ^*  SEVERAL  of  those  sects,  which  had  divided  the  church 
revived.  in  the  preceding  ages,  renewed  their  efforts  at  this  time, 

to  propagate  their  respective  opinions,  and  introduced  new  tumults  and 
animosities  among  the  Christians.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Nova- 
tians,  Marcionites,  and  Manichaeans,  those  inauspicious  and  fatal  names 
that  disgrace  the  earlier  annals  of  the  church,  though  it  is  evident,  that 
as  yet  their  sects  suhsisted,  and  were  even  numerous  in  many  places.  Wc 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  Donatists  and  Arians,  -who 
were  the  pests  of  the  preceding  century. 
^  _     ^, ,  The  Donatists  had  hitherto  maintained  themselves  with 

The  Donatiita.  /•  i       i.  ^'  j    ^i     •        /r  •  •  j 

a  successful   obstinacy,  and  their  affairs  were  in  a  good 
state.     But,  about   the  beginning   of  this  century,  the  face  of  things 
changed   much  to   their   disadvantage,  by   the   means  of  St.  Augustin, 
bishop  of  Hippo.     The  Catholic  bLshops  of  Africa,  animated  by  the  ex- 
hortations, and  conducted  by  the  counsels  of  this  zealous  prelate,  exerted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  the  destruction  of  this  seditious  sect, 
whom  they  justly  looked  upon,  not  only  as  troublesome  to  the  church  by 
their  obstinacy,  but  also  as  a  nuisance  to  the  state  by  the  brutal  soldiery* 
which  they  employed  in  their  cause.     Accordingly  deputies  were  sent,  in 
the  year  404,  from  the  council  of  Carthage,  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  to 
request  that  the  laws  enacted  against  heretics,  by  the  preceding  emperors, 
might  have  force  against  the  Donatists,  who  denied  that  they  belonged  to 
the  heretical  tribe ;  and  also  to  desire  that  bounds  might  be  set  to  the 
batbarous  fury  of  the  Circumcelliones.     The  first  step  that  the  emperor 
took,  in  consequence  of  this  request,  was  to  impose  a  fine  upon  all  the 
Donatists  who  refused  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  to  send 
their  bishops  and  doctors  into  banishment.    The  year  following,  new  laws, 
much  severer  than  the  former,  were  enacted  a^^ainst  this  rebellious  sect, 
under  the  title   of  Acts  of  Uniformity.     And  as   the  magistrates  were 
remiss  in  the  execution  of  them,  the  council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  407i 
sent  a  second  time  deputies  to  the  emperor,  to  desire  that  certain  persons 
might  be  appointed  to  execute  these  edicts  with  vigour  and  impartiality, 
and  their  request  was  granted. 

II.  The  faction  of  the  Donatists,  though  much  broke  by  these  repeated 
shocks,  was  yet  far  from  being  totally  extinguished.  It  recovered  a  part 
of  its  strength  in  the  year  408,  after  Stilicho  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  order  of  Honorius,  and  gained  a  still  further  accession  of  vigour  the 
year  following,  in  which  the  emperor  published  a  law  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  prohibited  all  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion.  This 
law,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  It  was  abrogated  at  the  earnest 
and  repeated  solicitations  of  the  council  which  was  held  at  Carthage  in 
the  year  410;  and  Marcellinus  the  tribune  was  sent  by  Honorius  into 
Africa,  with  full  power  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  tedious  and  unhappy 
contest.     Marcellinus,  therefore,  held  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  411,  a 

*  The  CircumcellioneSf  already  mentioned. 
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solemn  conference,  in  which  he  examined  the  cause  with  much  attention, 
heard  the  contending  parties  during  the  space  of  three  days,  and,  at 
length,  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Catholips.^  The  Catholic 
bishops  who  were  present  at  this  conference,  were  286  in  number;  and 
those  of  the  Donatists,  279.  The  latter,  upon  their  defeat,  appealed  to  the 
emperor,  but  without  effect.  The  glory  of  their  defeat  was  due  to  Augustin, 
who  bore  the  principal  part  in  this  controversy,  and  who,  indeed,  by  his 
writings,  counsels,  and  admonitions,  governed  almost  the  whole  African 
church,  and  also  the  principal  and  most  illustrious  heads  of  that  extensive 
province. 

III.  By  this  conference,  the  party  of  the  Donatists  was  greatly  weak- 
ened ;  nor  could  they  ever  get  the  better  of  this  terrible  shock,  though  the 
face  of  afiairs  changed  afterwards  in  a  manner  that  was  proper  to  revive 
their  hopes.  The  greatest  part  of  them,  through  the  fear  of  punishment, 
submitted  to  the  emperor*s  decree,  and  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church ;  while  the  severest  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  (hose  who  re- 
mained obstinate,  and  persisted  in  their  rebellion.  Fines,  banishment, 
confiscation  of  goods,  were  the  ordinary  punishments  of  the  obstinate 
Donatists ;  and  even  the  pain  of  death  was  inflicted  upon  such  as  surpassed 
the  rest  in  perverseness,  and  were  the  seditious  ringleaders  of  that  stubborn 
faction.  Some  avoided  these  penalties  by  flight,  others  by  concealing 
themselves,  and  some  were  so  desperate  as  to  seek  deliverance  by  self- 
murder,  to  which  the  Donatists  had  a  shocking  propensity.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Circumcelliones  used  more  violent  methods  of  warding  off  the 
execution  of  tbe  sentence  that  was  pronounced  against  their  sect.;  for  they 
'  ran  up  and  down  through  the  province  of  Africa  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner,  committing  acts  of  cruelty  every  where,  and  defending  themselves 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Donatists,  indeed,  recovered  afterwards  their  former  liberty  and 
tranquillity  by  the  succour  and  protection  they  received  from  the  Vandals, 
who  invaded  Africa,  with  Genseric  at  their  head,  in  the  year  427,  and  took 
this  province  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  wounds,  however, 
that  this  sect  had  received  from  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  imperial 
laws,  was  so  deep,  that  though  they  began  to  revive  and  multiply  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Vandals,  yet  they  could  never  arrive  at  their  former 
strength  and  lustre. 

The  state  of  the      ,  IV.  The  Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  impe- 
^'^'^'  rial  edicts,  took   refuge  among  those  fierce   and  savage 

nations,  who  were  gradually  overturning  the  western  empire,  and  found 
among  the  Goths,  Suevi,  Heruli,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  a  fixed  resi- 
dence and  a  peaceful  retreat.  And  as  their  security  animated  their  courage, 
they  treated  the  Catholics  with  the  same  violence  which  the  latter  had 
employed  against  them  and  other  heretics  ;  and  they  persecuted  and  vexed 


^  See  Frank.  Balduin,  Hist.  CoUationii 
Carthag.  in  Optat.  Milev.  Pinian,  p.  337.  It 
is  proper  to  obserre  here,  that  this  meeting, 
held  by  Marcellinus,  is  very  improperly  termed 
a  conference  (coUatio).  For  there  vna  no 
dispute  carried  on  at  this  meeting  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Donatists ;  nor  did  any  of 
the  parties  endeaToor  to  gain  or  defeat  the 
other  by  superiority  of  argument  This  con- 
ference, then,  was  proiierly  a  judicial  trial,  in 


which  MarcclIinuB  was,  by  the  emperor,  ap- 
pointed judge,  or  arbiter,  of  this  religious  con- 
troversy, and  accordingly  pronounced  sentence 
after  a  proper  hearing  of  the  cause.  It  appears, 
therefore,  from  this  event,  that  the  notion  of 
a  supreme  spirituid  jud|;o  of  controversy,  and 
ruler  of  the  church  appointed  by  Christ,  bad 
not  as  yet  entered  into  any  one*s  head ;  since 
we  see  the  African  bishops  themselves  appealing 
to  the  emperor  in  the  preMnt  religious  question. 

b2 
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in  various  ways  such  as  professed  their  adherence  to  the  Nicene  doctrines. 
The  Vandals  who  reigned  in  Africa  surpassed  all  the  other  savage  nations 
in  barharity  and  injustice  towards  the  Catholics.  The  kings  of  this  fierce 
people,  particularly  Genseric,  and  Huneric  his  son,  pulled  down  the  churches 
of  those  Christians  who  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Christ,  sent  their 
bishops  into  exile,  and  maimed  and  tormented  in  various  views  such  as 
were  nobly  firm  and  inflexible  in  the  profession  of  their  faith.*  They, 
however,  declared  that,  in  using  these  severe  and  violent  methods,  they 
were  authorised  by  the  example  of  the  emperors,  who  had  enacted  laws  of 
the  same  rigorous  nature  against  the  Donatists,  the  Arians,  and  other  sects 
who  differed  in  opinion  from  the  Christians  of  Constantinople.' 

We  must  not  here  omit  mentioning  the  stupendous  miracle,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  wrought  during  these  persecutions  in  Africa,  and  by 
which  the  Supreme  Being  is  supposed  to  have  declared  his  displeasure 
against  the  Arians,  and  his  favour  towards  their  adversaries.  This  miracle 
consisted  in  enabling  those  Catholics,  whose  tongues  had  been  cut  out  by 
the  Arian  tyrant  Huneric,  to  speak  distinctly,  and  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
divine  majesty  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  remarkable  fact  can 
scarcely  be  denied,  since  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
credible  and  respectable  witnesses  ;*  but  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 


*  See  Victor  YiteoB.  lib.  iii.  De  Per»cquu- 
tione  Vandalica,  which  Thcod.  RuiDart  pub- 
liihed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1694,  in  8vo,  with 
his  history  of  the  same  persecution. 

*  See  the  edict  of  Uunoric,  in  the  history  of 
Victor,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  lib. 
!▼.  cap.  ii.  p.  64. 

*  (O  These  witnesses,  who  had  tbcmselYos 
ocular  demonstratisn  of  the  &ct,  were  Victor 
of  Utica,  ^neas  of  Oaza,  (who  examined  the 
mouths  of  the  persons  in  question,  and  found 
that  their  tongues  weit>  entirely  rooted  out,) 
Procopins,  Mnrccllinus  the  count,  and  the  em- 
peror Justinian.  Upon  the  authority  of  such 
respectable  testimonies,  the  learned  Abbadie 
formed  a  laboured  and  dexterous  defence  of 
the  miraculous  nature  of  this  extraordinary 
fiict,  in  his  work,  entitled,  Le  Triomphe  de  la 
Providence,  &c.  voL  iii.  p.  255,  &c.,  where 
all  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  and  all  the  subtilty  of 
his  logic,  seem  to  have  been  exhausted.  Dr. 
Berryman,  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the 
Trinitarian  controversy,  as  also  in  his  ser- 
mons preached  at  Lady  Moyer^s  Lectures,  in 
the  year  ]  725 ;  and  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  have  maintained  the 
same  hypothesis.  To  the  former,  an  answer 
was  published  by  an  anonymous  writer,  under 
the  following  title :  *'  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Miracle  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  fifth 
century,  upon  some  orthodox  Christians,  in 
favour  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Sec,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Friend."  Wo  may  venture  to 
say,  that  this  answer  is  utterly  unsatisfactory. 
The  author  of  it,  after  having  laboured  to  in- 
validate the  testimony  alleged  in  favour  of  the 
fact,  seems  himself  scarcely  convinced  by  his 
own  arguments ;  for  he  acknowledges  at  last 
the  posaibility  of  the  event,  but  persists  in  de- 
nying the  mirscle,  and  supposes,  that  the  cruel 


opeitition  was  so  impeifectly  performed  upon 
these  confessors,  as  to  leave  in  some  of  them 
such  a  share  of  that  oigan  as  was  suflicient  for 
the  use  of  speech.  Dr.  Middleton  (to  whom 
some  have  attributed  the  aforementioned  an- 
swer) maintains  the  same  hypotheus,  in  his 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  pQwers,&c., 
snpposiiig,  that  the  tongues  of  the  persons  in 
question  were  not  entirely  rooted  out ;  which 
he  corroborates  by  the  following  consideration, 
that  two  of  the  sufferers  are  said  to  have  utterly 
lost  the  fiiculty  of  speaking.  For  though  this 
be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  judgment  of  God, 
punishing  the  immoralities  of  which  they  were 
afterwards  guilty,  yet  this  appears  to  the  Doc- 
tor, "  to  be  a  forced  and  improbable  solution 
of  the  matter,**  who  imagines  he  solves  it  bet- 
ter by  supposing  ^  that  they  bad  not  boon  de- 
prived of  their  entire  tongues.**  He  goes  yet 
further,  and  produces  two  cases  from  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  df  Sciencea  at  Paris, 
which  prove,  in  his  opinion,  *'  that  this  pre- 
tended miracle  owed  its  whole  credit  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  powers  of  nature.**  The  first 
is,  that  of  **  a  girl  bom  without  a  tongue,  who 
yet  talked  as  easily  and  distinctly  as  if  she 
had  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  that  oi^n  ;** 
and  the  second,  that  of  "  a  boy,  who,  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  lost  his  tongue  by 
a  gangrene,  or  ulcer,  and  yet  retain^  the 
faculty  of  speaking.**  See  Midd]eton*s  Free 
Inquiry,  &c.,  p.  183,  184. 

This  reasoning  of  the  sceptical  doctor  of 
divinity  appeared  superficial  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  judicious  Mr.  Dodwell,  who  (saying 
nothing  about  the  case  of  the  two  Trinitarians 
who  remained  dumb,  after  their  tongues  were 
cut  ont,  and  whose  dumbness  is  but  'indif- 
ferently accounted  for  by  their  immorality, 
since  gifts  have  been  often  possessed  without 
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a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power,  is  a  matter  not  so  ^easily  decided, 
^nd  which  admits  of  much  dispute.' 

The  riM  of  Neito-        V.  A  new  sect,  which  was  the  source  of  most  fatal  and 
Tianism.  deplorable  divisions  in  the  Christian  Church,  was  formed 

by  Nestorius,  a  Syrian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence, which  were,  however,  accompanied  with  much  levity,  and  with 
intolerable  arrogance.  Before  we  enter  into  a  particular  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  this  sectary,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  though,  by  the  decrees 
of  former  councils,  it  had  been  clearly  and  peremptorily  determined  that 


gracM)  coDfincs  himtelf  to  the  consideration 
of  the  two  parallel  &Gt8  drawn  from  the  Aca- 
demical Memoirs  already  mentioned.  To  show 
that  these  facts  prove  little  or  nothing  against 
the  miracle  in  question,  he  justly  obserres, 
that  though,  in^'one  or  two  puticular  cases,  a 
mouth  may  be  so  singularly  formed  as  to  utter 
articulate  sounds, nvithout  the  usual  instrument 
of  speech  (some  excrescence  probably  supply- 
iag  the  defect,)  yet  it  cannot  be  any  thing 
less  than  miraculous,  that  this  should  happen 
to  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  whose 
tongues  were  cut  out  to  prevent  their  preach- 
ing a  discountenanced  doctrine.  To  deny  the 
miracle  in  question,  we  must  maintain,  that  it 
is  as  easy  to  speak  without  a  tongue,  as  with 
it.  See  Mr.  Dodweirs  Free  Answer  to  Dr. 
Middleton^s  Free  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  96, 97,  &c. 

Mr.  Toll,  who  defended  Middleton*s  hypo- 
tkesis,  has  proposed  an  objection  k  priori,  as 
it  may  be  justly  called,  against  the  truth  of 
this  miracle.  He  obsorves  that  the  occasion 
4>n  which  it  was  wrought  was  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  or  necessity  to  require  a  divine 
interposition ;  for  it  was  not  wrought  to  con- 
vert inOdels  to  Christianity,  but  to  l»ing  over 
the  followers  of  Anus  to  the  Athanasianfaith; 
it  was  wrought,  in  a  word,  for  the  explication 
of  a  doctrine,  which  both  sides  allowed  to  be 
founded  in  the  New  Testament.  Now,  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
Ood,  *'  it  seems,''  says  Mr.  Toll, "  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  his  w|sdom,  as  if  he  did  things 
by  halves,  to  suppose  it  necessary  for  him  to 
work  mirades,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense 
of  those  scriptures.  This  (continues  he)  would 
be  multiplying  miracles  to  an  infinite  de- 
gree;— besides,  it  woXild  destroy  the  universal 
truth  of  that  proposition  from  which  we  can- 
not depart,  namely,  *  That  the  scriptures  are 
sufficiently  plain  in  all  things  necessary  to 
aalvation.*  *"  See  Mr.  Toll's  Defence  of  Dr. 
Middleton's  Free  Inquiry  against  Mr.  Dod* 
weirs  Free  Answer,  p.  81,  82.  To  this  spe- 
cious objection  Mr.  Dodwell  replies,  that  on 
the  doctrine  in  dispute  between  the  Arians 
and  the  orthodox,  depends  the  true  notion,  as 
well  as  the  importance  and  reality  of  our  sal- 
vation; that  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  mo- 
tives of  Christianity  are  exalted  or  debased, 
as  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  of  those 
systems ;  that  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 


meritoriousness  of  the  propitiation  offered  by 
him  must  entirely  rest ;  and  that,  therefore, 
no  occasion  of  greater  consequence  can  be  as- 
signed on  which  a  miracle  might  be  expected . 
He  adds,  that  the  disputes  which  men  have 
raised  about  certain  doctrines  are  no  proofs 
that  these  doctrines  are  not  plainly  revealed 
in  scripture,  seeing  this  would  prove  that  no 
tnith  is  there  sufficiently  revealed,  became, 
at  one  time  or  other,  they  have  been  all  dis- 
puted :  and  he  observes  judiciously,  that  the 
expediency  of  interpesing  by  miracles,  is  what 
we  are  not  always  competent  judges  of,  since 
God  only  knows  the  times,  seasons,  and  occa- 
sioDS,  in  which  it  in  proper  to  alter  the 'usual 
course  of  nature,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
truth,  to  support  the  oppressed,  and  to  carry 
on  the  great  purposes  of  his  gospel  kingdom. 
It  is  enough  that  the  present  interposition 
be  not  incredible,  to  remove  Mr.  Toll's 
objection,  without  considering  its  particular 
use,  and  the  unexceptionable  manner  in  which 
it  is  attested.  See  Mr.  Dodweirs  Full  and 
Final  Reply  to  Mr.  Toll's  Defence,  &c.  p. 
270,271. 

We  must  observe  here  that  this  latter  ob- 
jection and  answer  are  merely  hypothetical, 
i.  e,  they  draw  their  for6e  only  from  the  dif- 
ferent opinions,  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Toll 
and  his  learned  antagonist  entertain  concern^ 
ing  the  importance  of  the  doctrine,  in  favour 
of  which  this  pretended  miracle  is  said  to 
have  been  wrought.  The  grand  question, 
whose  decision  alone  can  finish  .this  contro- 
versy, is,  whether  the  tongues  of  these  Afri- 
can confessors  were  entirely  rooted  out,  or  no? 
The  case  of  the  two  who  remained  dumb  fur- 
nishes a  shrewd  presumption,  that  the  cruel 
operation  was  not  equally  performed  upon  alL 
The  immorality  of  these  two,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  suspending  with  respect  to  them 
the  influence  of  the  miracle,  do  not  solve  this 
difficulty  entirely,  since,  as  wc  observed  above, 
many  have  been  possessed  of  supernatural 
gifts  without  graces;  and  Christ  tells  us,  that 
many  have  **  cast  out  devils  in  his  name,** 
whom  at  the  last  day  he  will  not  acknowledge 
as  his  faithful  servants. 

'  See  Ruinarti  Histor.  Perscquut  Tandal, 
part  II.  cap.  vii.  482;  also  Biblioth^qne 
Britannique,  tom.III.  part  II.  p.  339,  torn,  v, 
part  I.  p.  171. 
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Christ  was  at  the  same  time  true  God  and  true  man,  yet  no  council  had 
hitherto  decreed  any  thing  concerning  the  manner  and  effect  of  this  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  the  divine  Saviour :  nor  was  this  matter  as  yet  he- 
come  a  suhject  either  of  inquiry  or  dispute  among  Christians.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  the  Christian  doctors  expressed  themselves  dif- 
ferently concerning  this  mystery.  Some  used  such  forms  of  expression 
as  seemed  to  widen  the  difference  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
man,  and  thus  to  divide  the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  distinct  persons. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  confound  too  much  the  Son  of  God 
with  the  Son  of  man,  and  to  suppose  the  nature  of  Christ  composed  of  his 
divinity  and  humanity  blended  together  into  one. 

The  heresy  of  Apollinaris  had  given  occasion  to  these  different  ways  of 
speaking.  For  he  maintained  that  the  man  Christ  was  not  endowed  vnth 
a  human  soul,  but  with  the  divine  nature,  which  was  substituted  in  its 
place,  and  performed  its  functions ;  and  this  doctrine  manifestly  supposed 
a  confusion  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Messiah.  The  Syrian  doctors  there- 
fore, that  they  might  avoid  the  errors  of  Apollinaris,  and  exclude  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  communion  of  the  church,  were  careful  in  establishing  an 
accurate  distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  used  such  forms  of  expression  as  seemed 
to  favour  the  notion  of  Christ's  being  composed  of  two  distinct  persons. 
The  manner  of  speaking  adopted  by  the  Alexandrians  and  Egyptians  had 
a  different  tendency,  and  seemed  to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris, 
and,  by  a  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  to  blend  them  into  one.  Nestorius, 
who  was  a  Syrian,  and  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  doctors  of  his 
nation,  wtw  a  violent  enemy  to  all  the  sects,  but  to  none  so  much  as  to 
the  Apollinarian  faction,  after  whose  ruin  he  breathed  with  an  ardent  and 
an  inextinguishable  zeaJ.  He  therefore  discoursed  concerning  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  after  the  Syrian  manner,  and  commanded  his  disciples  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  actions  and  perceptions'  of  the  Son  of 
God  and  those  of  the  Son  of  man. ^ 
Tiic  occasion  of  ^^'  "^^^  occasion  of  this  disagreeable  controversy  was 

the  Nestorian      furnished  by  the  Presbyter  Anastasius,  a  friend  of  Nestorius. 

controversy.  .j^-^  presbyter,  in  a  public  discourse,  delivered  a.  d.  428, 
declaimed  warmly  against  the  title  of  Oeorococ,  or  mother  of  God^  which 
was  now  more  frequently  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  controversy 
against  the  Arians,  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  was  a  favourite  term 
with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris.  He  at  the  same  time  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Holy  Virgin  was  rather  to  be  called  Xp«<rror6icoc,  i.  e., 
mother  of  Christy  since  the  Deity  can  neither  be  bom  nor  die,  and  of  con- 
sequence the  Son  of  man  alone  could  derive  his  birth  from  an  earthly 
parent.  Nestorius  applauded  these  sentiments,  and  explained  and  defended 
them  in  several  discourses.^     But  both  he  and  his  friend  Anastasius  were 


V  C:>The  origiaal  word /witmsmo,  which  sig- 
nifies properly  wffering  or  passion,  wo  have 
here  transkted  hy  the  general  term  perception, 
hecause  sufTering  or  pueion,  cannot  bo,  in  any 
sense,  attributed  to  the  dimm  nature. 

^  The  Jesuit  Doncin  published  at  Paris, 
A.  D.  1716,  A  History  of  Nestorianism ;  bat 
it  is  such  a  history  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  writer  who  was  obliged  by  his  profession 
to  place  the  arrogant  Cyril  among  the  saints, 
and  Nestorius  among  the  horetid.  The  aacient 


writers,  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  are 
mentioned  by  Jo.  Franc.  Bndseus,  iu  his  Isa- 
goge  in  Theologium,  torn.  ii.  p.  1084.  The 
accounts  given  of  this  dispute  by  the  Oriental 
writers,  are  collected  by  Euseb.  Renaudot,  in 
his  Historia  Patriarch.  Alcxandrin.  p.  108, 
and  by  Jos.  Sim.  Anemannus,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Orient  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  IL  p.  67. 

*  See  Harduini  Concilia,  torn.  i.  p.  2199. 
See  also  Jos.  Sim.  Assemannus,  Biblioth. 
Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  port.  II.  p.  199. 
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keenly  opposed  by  certain  monks  at  Constantinople,  who  maintained  that 
the  Son  of  Mary  was  God  incarnate,  and  excited  the  zeal  and  fury  of  the 
poptdace  to  maintain  this  doctrine  against  Nestorius.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  discourses  of  the  latter  were  extremely  well  received  in  many 
places,  and  had  the  majority  on  their  side.  The  Egyptian  monks  had  no 
sooner  perused  them  than  they  were  persuaded,  by  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments they  contained,  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  and  accordingly 
ceased  to  call  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of  God. 
Nettorios  and  Cy-  VII.  The  prelate  who  ruled  the  see  of  Alexandria  at 
anathemiurod^  ^^^^  *^°^®  ^^  CyrU,  a  man  of  a  haughty,  turbulent,  and 
by  each  other,  imperious  temper,  and  painfully  jealous  of  the  rising  power 
and  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  As  soon  as  this  contro- 
versy came  to  his  knowledge,  he  censured  th^  Egyptian  monks  and  Nes- 
torius ;  and  finding  the  latter  little  disposed  to  submit  to  his  censure,  he 
prqceeded  to  violent  measures,  took  counsel  with  Celestine,  bishop  of 
Rome,  whom  he  had  engaged  on  his  side,  assembled  a  council  at  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  430,  and  hurled  no  less  than  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head  of  Nes- 
torius. The  thunderstruck  prelate  did  not  sink  under  this  violent  shock ; 
but,  seeing  himself  unjustly  accused  of  derogating  from  the  majesty  of 
Christ,  he  retorted  the  same  accusation  upon  his  adversary,  charged  him 
with  the  ApoUinarian  heresy,  with  confounding  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
and  loaded  Cyril  with  as  many  anathemas  as  he  had  received  from  him. 
This  unhappy  contest  between  two  bishops  of  the  first  order  proceeded 
rather  from  corrupt  motives  of  jealousy  and  ambition,  than  firom  a  sincere 
and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  was  the  source  of  evils  and  calami- 
ties without  number. 

The  conneii  of  VIII.  When  the  spirits  weie  so  exasperated  on  both 

Ephcius.  sides,  by  reciprocal  communications  and  polemic  writings, 

that  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  amicable  issue  to  this  unintelligible  con- 
troversy, Thcodosius  the  younger  called  a  council  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431, 
which  was  the  third  general  council  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  In  this 
council  Cyril  presided,  though  he  was  the  party  concerned,  and  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Nestorius;  and  he  proposed  examining  and  determining  the 
matter  in  debate,  before  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other  eastern  bishops 
arrived.  Nestorius  objected  against  this  proceeding,  as  irregular  and  un- 
just ;  but  his  remonstrances  being  without  effect,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  summons  which  called  him  to  appear  before  the  council.  Cyril, 
on  the  other  hand,  pushing  on  matters  with  a  lawless  violence,  Nestorius 
was  judged  without  being  heard  ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  those  bishops  who  belonged  to  the  council,  he  was  compared  with 
the  traitor  Judas,  charged  with  blasphemy  against  the  divine  majesty,  de- 
prived of  his  episcopal  dignity,  and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  finished  his 
days.J  The  transactions  of  this  council  will  appear  to  the  candid  and 
equitable  reader  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  as  full  of  low  artifice,  con- 
trary to  all  the  rules  of  justice,  and  even  destitute  of  the  least  air  of  com- 


J  Those  that  desire  a  more  ample  account 
of  this  couQcil,  may  consult  the  Variorum 
Patrum  Epistolsc  ad  Concilium  Ephesinum 
pcrtinentes,  published  at  Louvain  in  the  year 
1682,  from  some  Vatican  and  other  manu- 
scripts, by  Christian  Lupus.  Nestorius,  in 
consequence  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
him  in  this  council,  was  first  banished  to  Petra 
in  Arabia,  and  afterwards  to  Oasis,  a  solitary 


place  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  435.  The  accounts  given  of  his  tra- 
gical death  by  Eti^us,  in  his  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  i.  c 
vii.  and  by  Theodoras  the  reader,  Hist.  Eccl.  1. 
ii.  p.  565,  are  entirely  fabulous.'  9^'  Dr.  Mo- 
8heim*s  account  of  the  time  of  Ne8toriu8*B  death 
is  perhaps  inexact;  for  it  appears  that  Nesto- 
rius was  at  Oasis  when  Socrates  wrote,  that  if, 
A.D.  439.     See  Socrat.  1.  vii.  c.  xxxiv. 
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mon  decency.  The  doctrine,  however,  that  was  estahlished  in  it  concerning 
Christ  was  that  which  has  heen  always  acknowledged,  and  adopted  hy  the 
majority  of  Christians,  viz.,  '*  That  Christ  was  one  divine  person,  in  whom 
^  two  natures  were  most  closely  and  intimately  united,  but  without  being 
mixed  or  confounded  together." 

The  judgment  ^X.  Nestorius,  among  other  accusations  of  less  moment, 

putiai wWftinn  ^^  charged  with  dividing  the  nature  of  Christ  into  two 
ooncerning  this  distinct  persons,  and  with  having  maintained  that  the  divine 
^  oontrovenjr.  nature  was  superadded  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  after 
it  was  formed,  and  was  no  more  than  an  auxiliary  support  to  the  man 
Christ  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  Nestorius  denied  this  charge  even 
to  the  last,  and  solemnly  professed  his  entire  disapprobation  of  iSas  doc- 
trine.^ Nor  indeed  was  this  opinion  ever  proposed  by  him  in  any  of  his 
writings,  but  was  only  charged  upon  him  by  his  iniquitous  adversaries,  as 
a  consequence  drawn  from  some  incautious  and  ambiguous  terms  he  used, 
and  particularly  from  his  refusing  to  call  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of 
God.*  Hence  many,  nay,  the  greatest  part  of  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  this  matter,  have  positively  con- 
cluded that  the  opinions  of  Nestorius  and  of  the  council  which  condemned 
them  were  the  same  in  effect ;  that  their  difference  was  in  words  only,  and 
that  the  whole  blame  of  this  unhappy  controversy  was  to  be  charged  upon 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  Cyril  and  his  aversion  to  Nestorius.* 

This  judgment  may  be  just  upon  the  whole  ;  but  it  is,  however,  true 
that  Nestorius  committed  two  faults  in  the  course  of  this  controversy. 
The  first  was,  his  giving  offence  to  many  Christians  by  abrogating  a  trite 
and  innocent  term  ;>  and  the  second,  his  presumptuously  attempting  to 
explain,  by  uncouth  comparisons  and  improper  expressions,  a  mystery 
which  infinitely  surpasses  the  extent  of  imperfect  reason.  If  to  these 
defects  we  add  the  despotic  spirit  and  the  excessive  warmth  of  this  perse- 
cuted prelate,  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  who  is  most  to  be  blamed,  as 
the  principal  fom enter  of  this  violent  contest,  Cyril  or  Nestorius.® 


^  See  Garnier*!  edition  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercator,  torn.  U.  p.  286.  See  also 
the  fragmentt  of  those  letten  which  Neitoriui 
wrote  some  time  before  his  death,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Jos.  Sim.  Asaeman.  Biblioth. 
Oriental  Vatican,  torn.  u.  p.  40,  41. 

'  (^  It  is  remarkable,  that  CjrW  would 
not  hear  the  explanations  which  Nestorias 
offered  to  give  of  his  doctrinei  Nay,  the 
latter  offered  to  grant  the  title  of  Mother  of 
God  to  the  Yixgin  Mary,  provided  that  nothing 
else  was  therebj  meant,  but  that  the  man 
bom  of  her  was  united  to  the  Divinitj.  See 
Socnt.  lib.  Yii.  cap.  xxxir. 

""  Luther  was  the  first  of  the  modem 
writers  who  thought  thus ;  and  he  inveighed 
against  Cjril,  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  in 
his  book  De  Conciliis,  tom.  viii.  0pp.  Al- 
tenb.  p.,  265,  266,  273.  See  also  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  at  the  articles  Nestorius  and  Ro- 
don ;  Christ.  August  Salig,  De  Eutychianismo 
ante  Eutychen,  p.  200;  Otto  Frid.  Schut- 
zins,  De  Vita  Chytraei,  lib.  it  cap.  zxiz.  p. 
190,  191 :  Jo.  Yoigt.  Biblioth.  Historiie  He- 
resiologisi,  tom.  i.  part.  III.  p.  457;  PaoL 
Emest.  Jablonsky,  Exerc.  de  Kestorianismo, 
published  at  Berlin,  A.  D.  1720;  Thosaur. 


Epistolic.  Orozianus,  tom.  i.  p^  184,  tom.  iii. 
p.  175 ;  La  Vie  de  la  Croze,  par  Jordan,  p. 
231,  and  many  others.  As  to  the  fitults  that 
have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Nestorius, 
they  are  collected  by  Asseman,  in  his  Biblioth. 
Orient  Vatican,  tom.  iii.  part.  II.  p.  210. 

>  ty-  The  title  of  Mother  of  Gtod,  applied 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  not  perhaps  so  mnoomi 
as  Dr.  Mosheim  takes  it  to  bcb  To  the  ju- 
dicious and  learned  it  can  present  no  idea  at 
all,  and  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  it  may 
present  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  no- 
tions. The  invention  and  use  of  such  myste- 
rious terms,  as  have  no  place  in  scripture,  aro 
undoubtedly  pemidous  to  true  religion. 

«  C9-  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  de- 
ciding this  question.  Nestorius,  though  pos- 
sessed of  an  arrogant  and  persecuting  spirit  in 
general,  yet  does  not  seem  to  deserve,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  reproaches  that  are  due  to 
Cyril.  Anastasius,  and  not  Nestorius,  was  the 
first  who  kindled  the  flame ;  and  Nestorius  was 
the  suffering  and  persecuted  party  from  the 
banning  of  the  controversy  to  his  death.  His 
offers  of  accommodation  were  refused,  his  ex- 
planations were  not  road,  his  submission  was 
rejected,  and  ho  was  condemned  unheard. 
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T^prognuof  X.  The  couiicil  of  Epbesus,  instead  of  healing  these 

mfUr  the°cowi-  divisions,  did  but  inflame  them  more  and  more,  and 
cUofEphesua.  almost  destroyed  all  hope  of  restoring  concord  and  tran* 
quillity  in  the  church.  John  of  Antioch,  and  the  other  eastern  bishops, 
for  whose  arrival  Cyril  had  refused  to  wait,  met  at  Ephesus,  and  pro* 
nounoed  against  him  and  Memnon,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was 
his  creature,  as  severe  a  sentence  as  they  had  thundered  against  Nestorius. 
Hence  arose  a  new  and  obstinate  dissension  between  Cyril  and  the  Orien- 
tab,  with  John  the  bishop  of  Antioch  at  their  head.  This  flame  was 
indeed  somewhat  abated,  a.d.  433,  after  Cyril  had  received  the  Articles 
of  Faith  drawn  up  by  John,  and  abandoned  certain  phrases  and  expres- 
sions, of  which  the  litigious  might  make  a  pernicious  use.  But  the 
commotions  which  arose  from  this  fatal  controversy,  were  more  durable 
in  the  East.'  Nothing  could  oppose  the  progress  of  Nestorianism  in  those 
parts.  The  disciples  and  friends  of  the  persecuted  prelate  carried  his 
doctrine  through  all  the  oriental  provinces,  and  erected  every  where  con- 
gregations which  professed  an  invincible  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus.  The  Persians,  among  others,  opposed  Cyril,  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner,  maintained  that  Nestorius  had  been  unjustly  con- 
demned at  Ephesus,  and  charged  Cyril  with  removing  that  distinction 
which  subsists  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  But  nothing  tended 
so  much  to  propagate  with  rapidity  the*  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  as  its  being 
received  in  the  famous  school  which  had  for  a  long  time  flourished  at 
Edessa.  For  the  doctors  of  this  renowned  academy  not  only  instructed 
the  youth  in  the  Nestorian  tenets,  but  translated  from  the  Oreek  into  the 
Syriac  language  the  books  of  Nestorius,  of  his  master  Theodorus  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  the  writings  also  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  spread  them 
abroad  throughout  Assyria  and  Persia.*^ 

BaraomM  a  sea-  ^^'  ^^  ^  ^^®  promoters  of  the  Nestoriau  cause,  there 
loui  promoter  was  none  to  whom  it  has  such  weighty  obligations  as  to 
of  Neatorianism.  ^j^^  famous  Barsumas,  who  was  ejected  out  of  his  place, 
in  the  school  of  Edessa,  and  created  bishop  of  Nisibis,  a.d.  435.  This 
zealous  prelate  laboiured  with  incredible  assiduity  and  dexterity,  from  the 
year  440  to  485,  to  procure  for  the  Nestorians  a  solid  and  permanent 
settlement  in  Persia ;  and  he  was  vigorously  seconded  in  this  undertaking 
by  Manes,  bishop  of  Ardascira.  So  remarkable  was  the  success  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  Barsumas,  that  his  fame  extended  throughout  the 
East ;  and  the  Nestorians,  which  still  remain  in  Chaldea,  Persia,  Assyria, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,'  consider  him  alone,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
their  parent  and  founder.  This  indefatigable  ecclesiastic  not  only  per- 
suaded  Pherozes,  the  Persian  monarch,  to  expel  out  of  his  dominions  such 
Christians  as  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the 
Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  he  even  engaged  him  to  put  the  latter  in 
possession  of  the  principal  seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia,  the 
see  of  Seleucia,  which  die  Patriarch,  or  Catholic  of  the  Nestorians,  has 
always  fiQed  even  down  to  our  time.'    The  zeal  and  activity  of  Barsumas 

P  See  Christ.  Aug.  tSolig,  De  Eutychiania- 
nut  ante  Eutycheo,  p.  243. 

4  See  Joa.  Simon.  Aaaemanni  BibU  Orient. 
Clement  Vat.  torn.  i.  p.  351,  torn.  iii.  part 
II.  p.  69.  Thia  learned  author  may  be  ad- 
Tuitageoualj  nted  to  correct  what  Eaaebiua 
Renaiid  haa  said  (in  the  second  tome  of  his 
lAtMTf^m  OricnUlcs,  p.  99)  concerning  the 


first  rise  of  the  Nestorian  doctrine  in  the  east- 
em  provinces.  See  also  the  Ecclesiaatical 
History  of  Theodorua  the  reader,  book  ii.  p. 
558. 

'  (O*  The  bishop  of  Selencia  was,  by  the 
twenty-third  canon  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
honoured  with  peculiar  maika  of  distinction, 
and  among  others  with  the  title  of  Catholic. 
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did  not  end  here  :  he  erected  a  &mous  school  at  Nisihis,  from  whence 
issued  those  Nestorian  doctors,  who  in  this  and  the  following  century 
spread  abroad  their  tenets  through  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary, 
and  China.' 

The  diviaions  of  XII.  The  Nestorians,   before    their    affairs  were    thus 

the  NesiorUni     happily  Settled,  had  been  divided  among  themselves  with 
^^^^'  respect  to  the  method  of  explaining  their  doctrine.     Some 

maintained,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  two  natures  were  united  in 
Christ,  was  absolutely  unknown  ;  others,  that  the  union  of  the  divine 
nature  with  the  man  Jesus  was  only  a  union  of  will,  operation,  and 
dignity.*  This  dissension,  however,  entirely  ceased,  when  the  Nestorians 
were  gathered  together  into  one  religious  community,  and  lived  in  tran- 
quillity under  their  own  ecclesiastical  government  and  laws.  Their  doc- 
trine, as  it  was  then  determined  in  several  councils,  assembled  at  Seleucia, 
amounts  to  what  follows  :  "  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  there  were 
two  persons,  or  vvo<rrdiniCj  of  which  the  one  was  divine,  even  the  eternal 
Word ;  and  the  other,  which  was  human,  was  the  man  Jesus  ;  that  these 
two  persons  had  only  one  aspect  ;*>  that  the  union  between  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  man,  was  formed  in  the  moment  of  the  Virgin's  con- 
ception, and  was  never  to  be  dissolved  ;  that  it  was  not,  however,  a  union 
of  nature  or  of  person,  but  only  of  will  and  affection ;  that  Christ  was, 
therefore,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in 
his  temple ;  and  that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  not 
the  mother  of  God." 

The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  hold  Nestorius  in  the  highest  veneration, 
as  a  man  of  singular  and  eminent  sanctity,  and  worthy  to  be  had  in  per- 
petual remembrance  :  but  they  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  doc- 
trine he  taught  was  much  older  than  himself,  and  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
absolutely  refused  the. title  of  Nestorians.  And,  indeed,  if  we  examine 
the  matter  attentively,  we  shall  find,  that  Barsumas  and  his  followers, 
instead  of  teaching  their  disciples  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius, 
rather  polished  and  improved  his  uncouth  system  to  their  own  taste,  and 
added  to  it  several  tenets  of  which  the  good  man  never  dreamt. 
The  Eutychian  XIII.  A  violent  aversion  to  the  Nestorian  errors  led 
***''•  many  into  the  opposite  extreme.     This  was  the  case  with 

the  famous  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  certain  convent  of  monks  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  founder  of  a  sect,  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
Nestorius,  yet  equally  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church, 
by  the  pestilential  discords  and  animosities  it  produced.  The  opinions  of 
this  new  faction  shot  like  lightning  through  the  East;  and  it  acquired  such 
strength  in  its  progress,  as  to  create  much  uneasiness,  both  to  the  Greeks 


He  was  invested  with  the  power  of  ordaining 
archbishopg  (a  privilege  which  belonged  to 
the  patriarchs  alone),  exalted  above  all  the 
Grecian  bishops,  honoured  as  a  patriarch,  and 
in  the  oecumenical  councils  was  the  sixth  in 
rank  afler  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  See  Acta 
Concilii  Nicseni  Arab.  Alphons.  Pisan.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  xxiii.  xxxiv. 

"  8eo,  for  an  ample  account  of  this  matter, 
Jos.  Sim.  Asscmanni,  Biblioth.  Oriental. 
Clement  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part.  II.  p.  77. 

*  I^onlius  Bvziint.  adversus  Nestorian.  ct 


Eutjchian.  p.  537,  torn.  i. ;  Lection.  Anti- 
qnar.  Henr.  Canisii;  Jac.  Bosnag.  Prolegomeo. 
ad  Canisiiim,  torn.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  19. 

"  (W-  This  is  the  only  way  I  know  of 
translating  the  word  barsopa,  which  was  the 
term  used  by  Nestorius,  and  which  the  Greeks 
render  by  the  term  wpofftairoQ.  The  word  per- 
son would  have  done  better  in  this  unintelli- 
gible phrase,  had  it  not  been  used  immediately 
before  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which 
Nestorius  would  convey  by  the  obscure  term 
aspect. 
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and  Nestoriansy  whose  most  vigorous  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
its  rising  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  splendour.  Eutyches  began  these 
troubles,  a.d.  448,  when  he  was  far  advanced  in  years  ;  and  to  exert  his 
utmost  force  and  vehemence  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Nestorian 
doctrine,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  in 
the  very  terms  which  the  Egyptians  made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  and 
taught,  that  in  Christ  "  there  was  but  one  nature,"  viz.  "  that  of  the  in- 
carnate Word.'**  Hence  he  was  thought  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
human  nature  in  Christ,  and  was  accused  of  this,  by  Eusebius  of  Dory- 
Iseum,  in  the  council  that  was  assembled  by  Flavianus  at  Constantinople, 
probably  this  same  year.  By  a  decree  of  this  council  he  was  ordered  to 
renounce  the  above-mentioned  opinion,  which  he  obstinately  refused  to 
do,  and  was,  on  that  account,  excommunicated  and  deposed ;  little  dis- 
posed, however,  to  acquiesce  in  this  sentence,  he  appealed  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  general  council. 
The  coiucii  which       XIV.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal  the  emperor  Theo- 

7entuiLatS^°'    dosius  assembled  an  cecumenicar coupcil  at  Ephesus,  a.d. 

num.  449,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  Dioscorus,  bishop  of 

Alexandria,  the  successor  of  Cyril,  the  faithful  imitator  of  his  arrogance 
and  fury,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Accord- 
ingly, by  the  influence  and  caballing  of  this  turbulent  man,  matters  were 
carried  on  in  this  council  with  the  same  want  of  equity  and  decency  that 
had  dishonoured  a  former  Ephesian  council  and  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings of  Cyril  against  Nestorius.  For  Dioscorus,  in  whose  church  a  doc- 
trine almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  Eutychians  was  constantly  taught, 
confounded  matters  with  such  artifice  and  dexterity,  that  the  doctrine  of  one 
incarnate  nature  triumphed,  and  Eutyches  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
error  that  had  been  brought  against  him.  Flavianus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was,  by  the  order  of  this  unrighteous  council,  publicly  scourged  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  and  banished  to  Epipas,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where 
soon  after  he  ended  his  days.^  The  Greeks  called  this  Ephesian  council, 
a  band,  or  assembly  of  robbers^  ovvoSov  Xti<rrptKrjv,  to  signify  that  every 
thing  was  carried  in  it  by  fraud  or  violence.^  And  many  councils,  indeed, 
both  in  this  and  the  following  ages,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  same  dis- 
honourable appellation. 
The  council  of  XV.  The  face  of  afiairs  soon  changed,  and  assumed  an 

ChAioedon.  aspect  Utterly  unfavourable  to  the  party  whom  the  Ephe- 

sian council  had  rendered  triumphant.     Flavianus  and  his  followers  not 


*  That  Cyril  expressed  himself  in  this 
maimer  and  appealed,  for  his  justification  in 
•0  doing,  to  the  authoritj  of  Atbanasias,  is 
evident  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction. 
Bat  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  this  manner 
of  expression  was  adopted  by  Athanasius, 
since  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  book,  in 
which  it  it  found,  has  been  falsely  attriboted 
to  him.  See  Mich.  Le  Qaien,  Dissert,  ii.  in 
Damaacennm,  p.  31 ;  Christ.  Aug.  Salig.  De 
Eatychianismo  ante  Eutychen,  p.  112.  It 
appears  by  what  we  read  in  the  Biblioth. 
OricntaL  &c.  of  Assem.  torn.  i.  p.  219,  that 
the  Syrians  expressed  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner before  Eutyches,  though  without  design- 
ing thereby  to  broach  any  new  doctrine,  but 
rather  without  well  knowing  what  they  said. 


We  stand  yet  in  need  of  a  solid  and  accurate 
history  of  the  Eutychian  troubles;  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  the  learned  Salig  upon 
that  subject 

^  See  the  Concilia  Jo.  Harduini,  torn.  i. 
p.  82 ;  Liberati  Breviarium,  cap.  xii.  p.  76  ; 
Leonis  M.  Epist.  xciii.  p.  625;  Nicephori 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  IxviL  p.  550, 
&c. 

'  69-  Though  Flavianus  died  soon  after 
the  eoundl  of  Ephesus,  of  the  bruises  he  had 
received  from  Dioscorus  and  the  other  bishops 
of  his  party  in  that  horrid  assembly,  yet,  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  appealed  to  Leo ;  and 
this  appeal,  pursued  by  Leo,  occasioned  tlie 
council ;  in  which  Rutyclirs  was  cundcmncd, 
and  the  bloody  DioKorus  d(  posed. 
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only  engaged  Leo  the  Oxeat,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  their  interests,  (for  the 
Roman  pontiff  was  the  ordinary  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  conquered 
party  in  this  century,)  but  also  remonstrated  to  the  emperor,  that  a 
matter  of  such  an  arduous  and  important  nature  required,  in  order  to 
its  decision,  a  council  composed  out  of  the  church  universal.  Leo 
seconded  this  latter  request,  demanded  of  Theodosius  a  general  council, 
which  no  entreaties  could  persuade  this  emperor  to  grant.  Upon  bis 
death,  however,  his  successor  Marcian  consented  to  Leo's  demand,  and 
called,  in  the  year  451,  the  council  of  Chalcedon,'  which  is  reckoned  th6 
fourth  general  or  oecumenical  council.  The  legates  of  Leo,  who,  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Flavianus,  had  already  condemned  the  Eutychian  doc- 
trine, presided  in  this  grand  and  crowded  assembly.  Dioscorus  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  into  Paphlagonia,  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus  were  annulled,  the  epistle  of  Leo  received  as  a  rule  of  faith ;' 
Eiityches,  who  had  been  already  sent  into  banishment,  and  deprived  of 
his  sacerdotal  dignity  by  the  emperor,  was  now  condemned,  though 
absent ;  and  the  following  doctrine,  which  is  at  this  time  almost  generally 
received,  was  inculcated  upon  Christians  as  the  object  of  faith,  viz.  "  That 
in  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  person,  and  that  without 
any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion." 

Wanncontesti  XVI.  The  remedy  applied  by  this  council  to  heal  the 

couSdfrfChai.    wounds  of  a,  torn  and  divided  church,  proved  really  worse 
cedon.  than  the   disease.     For  a  great  number  of  oriental  and 

Egyptian  doctors,  though  of  various  characters  and  different  opinions  in 
otlier  respects,  united  in  opposing,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  epistle  of  Leo,  which  it  had  adopted  as  a 
rule  of  faith,  and  were  unanimous  in  maintaining  a  unity  of  nature,  as  well 
as  of  person,  in  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  arose  deplorable  discords  and  civil 
wars,  whose  fury  and  barbarity  were  carried  to  the  most  excessive  and 
incredible  lengths.  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  the  popu- 
lace assembled  tumultuously  in  Egypt,  massacred  Proterius,  the  successor 
of  Dioscorus,  and  substituted  in  his  place  Timotheus  ^urus,  who  was  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of  one  incarnate  nature  in 
Christ  This  latter,  indeed,  was  deposed  and  banished  by  the  emperor 
Leo ;  but,  upon  his  death,  was  restored  by  Basilicus  both  to  his  liberty 
and  episcopal  dignity.  After  the  death  of  ^lurus,  the  defenders  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  chose  in  his  place  Timotheus,  sumamed  Salopha- 
ciolus,  while  the  partisans  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of  the  one  nature, 
elected  schismatically  Peter  Moggus  to  the  same  dignity.  An  edict  of  the 
emperor  Zeno  obliged  the  latter  to  yield.  The  triumph,  however,  of  the 
Chalcedonians  on  this  occasion  was  but  transitory  ;  for,  upon  the  death  of 
Timotheus,  John  Talaia,  whom  they  had  chosen  in  his  place,  was  removed 
by  the  same  emperor ;«  and  Moggus,  or  Mongus,  by  an  imperial  edict, 

dcclaret  the  doctrine  of  Eatycbes  heretical  and 
impious,  explaint,  with  great  appearance  of 
perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church 
upon  this  perplexed  subject;  so  that  this  letter 
was  esteemed  a  masterpiece  both  of  logic  and 
eloquence,  and  was  constantly  read,  during 
the  Advent,  in  the  western  churches. 

*  See  Libers ti  Breviarinm,  cap.  xvi.  xvii. 
xviii. ;  Evagr.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  iii. ;  Ije  Quicn,  Oiiens  Chn»- 
tianus,  torn.  ii.  p.  410. 


J  9y  This  council  wan,  by  the  emperor*s  sum- 
mons, first  assembled  at  Nice,  but  afterwards 
remoyed  to  Chalcedon;  that  the  emperor, 
who,  on  account  of  the  irruption  of  the  Huns 
into  Illyricum,  was  unwilling  to  go  far  "from 
Constantinople,  might  assist  at  it  in  person. 

■  09*  This  was  the  letter  which  Loo  had 
written  to  Flavianus,  aAer  having  been  in- 
formed by  him  of  what  had  pa»ed  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople.  In  this  epistle, 
Leo  approves  of  the  decisions  of  that  council, 
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and  the  favour  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was,  in  the  year  482, 

raised  to  the  see  of  Alexandria. 

Contests  in  Syria       XVII.  The  abbot  Barsumas,  whom  the  reader  must  be 

ftnd  Armenia,  careful  not  to  confound  with  Barsumas  of  Nisibis,  the 
famous  promoter  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines,  having  been  condemned  by 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,^  brought  the  Eutychian  opinions  into  Syria, 
and,  by  the  ministry  of  his  disciple  Samuel,  spread  them  amongst  the 
Armenians  about  the  year  460.  This  doctrine,  however,  as  it  was  com- 
monly explained,  had  something  so  harsh  and  shocking  in  it,  that  the 
Syrians  were  easily  engaged  to  abandon  it  by  the  exhortations  of  Xenaias, 
otherwise  called  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  famous  Peter 
Fullo«  These  doctors  rejected  the  opinion,  attributed  to  Eutyches,  that 
*'  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  by  the  divine,"^  and  modified 
matters  so  as  to  form  the  following  hypothesis :  "  That  in  the  Son  of 
God  there  was  one  natm*e,  which,  notwithstanding  its  unity,  was  double 
and  compounded."  This  notion  was  not  less  repugnant  to  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  than  the  Eutychian  doctrine,  and  was 
therefore  stedfastly  opposed  by  those  who  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  that  council.^ 
The  troubles  ex-        XVIII.    Peter,   sumamed  Fullo,  from   the   trade  of  a 

cjted  by  Peter  fuller,  which  he  exercised  in  his  monastic  state,  had  usurped 
the  see  of  Antioch,  and,  after  having  been  several  times 
deposed  and  condemned  on  account  of  the  bitterness  of  his  opposition 
to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  was  fixed  in  it  at  last,  a.  d.  482,  by  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  the  favour  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople." This  troublesome  and  contentious  man  excited  new  discords 
in  the  church,  and  seemed  ambitious  of  forming  a  new  sect,  under  the 
name  of  Theopaschites ;'  for,  to  the  words,  "  O  God  most  holy,"  &c.,  in 
the  famous  hymn  which  the  Greeks  called  Trisagium,  he  ordered  the 
following  phrase  to  be  added  in  the  eastern  churches :  "  Who  has  suffered 
for  us  upon  the  cross."  His  design  in  this  was  manifestly  to  raise  a  new 
Beet,  and  also  to  fix  more  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the  doctrine 
of  one  nature  in  Christ,  to  which  he  was  zealously  attached.  His  adver* 
saries,  and  especially  Felix,  the  Roman  pontiff,  interpreted  this  addition 
to  the  hymn  above  mentioned  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  charged 
him  with  maintaining  that  all  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  were 
crucified;  and  hence  those  who  approved  of  his  addition  were  called 
Theopaschites.  The  consequence  of  this  dispute  was,  that  the  western 
Christians  rejected  the  addition  inserted  by  Fullo,  which  they  judged  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  Trinity ;  while  the  orientals  used  it  constantly  after  this 
period,  and  that  without  giving  the  least  offence,  because  they  applied  it 
to  Christ  alone.t 


^  tty"  The  Barsanias,  here  meotioned,  was 
he  who  assisted  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
Dioscoras,  and  the  soldiers,  in  beating  Flavia- 
nuB  to  death  in  the  council  of  Ephesus ;  and 
to  shun  whose  fury,  the  orthodox  bishops  were 
forced  to  creep  into  holes,  and  hide  themselves 
under  benches  in  that  pious  assemblj. 

*  (O  Eutyches  never  affirmed  what  is  here 
attributed  to  him.  He  maintained  simply, 
that  the  two  natures,  which  existed  in  Christ, 
before  his  incarnation,  became  one  after  it,  by 
the  hypostatical  union.  This  miserable  dis- 
pute about  words  was  nourished  by  the  con- 
tending parties  having  no  clear  ideas  of  the 


terms  person  and  nature;  as  also  by  an  invin- 
cible ignorance  of  the  subject  in  dispute. 

*  Jo.  Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vat 
torn.  ii.  p.  1 — 10.  See  also  the  Dissertation 
of  this  author,  De  M onophysitis,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume. 

*  Yalesii  Dissertatio  de  Pet.  Fullone  et  de 
Synodis  adversus  eum  coUectis,  which  is  added 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  Scriptor.  Hist. 
Eoclesiast  p.  173. 

'  B9*Thi8  word  expresses  the  enormous  error 
of  those  frantic  doctors,  who  imagined  that  the 
Godhead  suffered  in  and  with  Christ. 

V  See  Noris,  Lib.  de  uno  ex  Trinitate  cam« 
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The  Henoticon  of       XIX.  To  put  an   end  to  this  controversy,  which  had 
Zeuo.  produced  the  most  unhappy  divisions  both  in  church  and 

state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  by  the  advice  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, published,  a.  d.  482,  the  famous  Henoticon,  or  decree  of  Union, 
which  was  designed  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  This  decree 
repeated  and  confirmed  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  councils  of.  Nice, 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  against  the  Arians,  Nestorians, 
and  Eutychians,  without  making  any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.^  For  Acacius  had  persuaded  the  emperor  that  the  present 
opposition  was  not  carried  on  against  the  decrees  that  had  passed  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  but  against  the  council  itself;  with  respect  to  which, 
therefore,  an  entire  silence  was  undoubtedly  prudent  in  a  proposal  which, 
instead  of  reviving,  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  and  to 
reconcile  the  most  jarring  principles. 

In  the  mean  time  Mongus  and  Fullo,  who  filled  the  sees  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  and  headed  the  sect  of  the  Monophysites,*  subscribed  this 
Decree  of  Union,  which  was  also  approved  by  Acacins  of  Constantinople, 
and  by  all  those  of  the  two  contending  parties  who  were  at  all  remarkable 
for  their  candour  and  moderation.  But  there  were  on  all  sides  violent 
and  obstinate  bigots,  who  opposed  with  vigour  these  pacific  measures,  and 
H^omplained  of  the  Henoticon  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and  authority  of 
the  most  holy  council  of  Chalcedon  J  Hence  arose  new  contests  and 
new  divisions,  not  less  deplorable  than  those  which  the  Decree  of  Union 
was  designed  to  suppress. 

Produces  new  ^^*  ^  Considerable  body  of  the  Monophysites,  or  Euty- 

coiitests  among  chians,  lookcd  upon  the  conduct  of  Mongus,  who  had 
e  u  y  ans.  g^^jgc^^jg^  ^j^g  decree,  as  highly  criminal,  and  consequently 
formed  themselves  into  a  new  faction,  under  the  title  of  Acephali,  t.  e., 
headlMS,  because,  by  the  submission  of  Mongus,  they  had  been  deprived 
of  their  chief.^  This  sect  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  others,  who 
were  called  Anthropomorphites,  Barsanuphites,  and  Esaianists  ;  and  these 
again,  in  the  following  century,  were  the  unhappy  occasion  of  new  factions, 
of  which  the  ancient  writers  make  frequent  mention.*  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  observe  here,  for  the  information  of  those  whose  curiosity 
interests  them  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  that  these  subdivisions  of  the 
Eutycbian  sect  are  not  to  be  adopted  with  too  much  facility.  Some  of 
them  are  entirely  fictitious ;  others  are  characterised  by  a  nominal,  and 
not  by  a  real,  difference ;  the  division  is  in  words,  and  not  in  things ; 
while  a  third  sort  is  distinguished,  not  by  their  peculiar  doctrines,  but  by 
certain  rites  and  institutions,  and  matters  of  a  merely  circumstantial 
nature.  Be  that  as  it  will,  these  numerous  branches  of  the  Eutycbian 
faction  did  not  flourish  long;  they  declined  gradually  in  the  following 
century  ;  and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  famous  Baradaeus  contri- 
buted principally  to  their  total  extinction,  by  the  union  he  established 
among  the  members  of  that  sect. 


pAMo,  torn.  iii.  Opp.  din.  i.  cap.  in.  782 ;  Aft- 
Bemanni  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn  i.  p. 
518,  torn.  ii.  p.  36, 180. 

^  Evagrins,  Hiat  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xtv. : 
Liberati  BreTiarium  Hist.  cap.  xviii. 

^  0:>  This  word  expreasea  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  believed,  that  in  Christ  there  was 
but  one  nature,  and  ia,  in  most  respects,  the 
same  with  the  term  Eutychians. 
'    i  See  Facundtts  Hermian.  Defens.  trium 


Capitulor.  lib.  xii.  ci^.  iv. 

■  Evagr.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii. ; 
Leontius  Bjzant.  De  Sectia,  torn.  i.  Lection. 
Antiq.  Canisii,  p.  537 ;  Timoth.  in  Cotelcrii 
Monument.  Ecclesiie  Gnece,  torn.  iii.  p. 
409. 

^  These  sects  are  enumerated  by  Basnage,  in 
his  Prolegom.  ad  Hen.  Canisii  Lection.  An- 
tiqu.  cap.  iii. ;  and  by  Asseman,  in  his  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Monophysitis,  p.  7. 
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And  also  among  XXI.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Felix  II.,  having  assembled 

the  coundi"of*'  ^^  Italian  council,  composed  of  sixty-seven  bishops,  con- 
chaicedon.  demned,  deposed,  and  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  as  a  perfidious  enemy  to  the 
truth.  Several  articles  were  alleged  against  Acacius,  to  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  the  severity  of  this  sentence;  such  as  his  attachment  to  the 
Monophysites,  and  their  leaders  Mongus  and  Fullo,  the  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  other  accusations  of  a  like 
nature.  But  the  true  reasons  of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  irreconcila- 
ble hatred  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  indulged  against  Acacius,  were  his 
denying  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  his  opposing  it  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,*^  and  his  ambitious  efforts  to  enlarge, 
beyond  all  bounds,  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greeks,  however,  defended  the  character  and  memory  of 
their  bishop  against  all  the  aspersions  which  were  cast  upon  him  by  the 
Romans.  Hence  arose  a  new  schism  and  new  contests,  which  were  car- 
ried on  with  great  violence  until  the  following  century,  when  the  obsti- 
nacy and  perseverance  of  the  Latins  triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  the 
oriental  Christians,  and  brought  about  an  agreement,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  names  of  Acacius  and  Fullo  were  struck  out  of  the  diptychs,  or 
sacred  registers,  and  thus  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.*^ 
The  doctrines  of  XXII.  These  deplorable  dissensions  and  contests  had 
ak?iConophj-  ^^^  Hielt  object  a  matter  of  the  smallest  importance.  £u- 
sites.  tyches  was  generally  supposed  to  have  maintained,  "  that 

the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had  absorbed  the  human,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, in  him  there  was  but  one  nature,  viz.  the  divine;'*  but  the 
truth  of  this  supposition  is  as  yet  destitute  of  sufficient  evidence.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  this  opinion,  as  also  Eutyches,  its  pretended 
author,  were  rejected  and  condemned  by  those  who  opposed  the  coiipcil  of 
Chalcedon,  and  principally  indeed  by  Xenaias  and  Fullo,  who  are  therefore 
improperly  called  Eutychians,  and  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  the  Mono- 
physites. They  who  assumed  this  latter  title  held  ''that  the  divine  and 
human  nature  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one  nature,  yet 
without  any  change,  confusion,  or  mixture  of  the  two  natures;"  and, 
that  this  caution  might  be  carefully  observed,  and  their  meaning  be  well 
understood,  they  frequently  expressed  themselves  thus: — "In  Christ  there 
is  one  nature,  but  that  nature  is  twofold  and  compounded. "°     They  dis- 


*"  K>  This  again  is  one  of  the  periods  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  which  we  find  a  mnl- 
titude  of  events,  which  are  so  many  proofs  how 
far  the  sapremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
from  being  universally  acknowledged.  Pope 
Felix  II.  deposes  and  excommunicates  Acacius 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  not  only 
receives  this  sentence  with  contempt,  but  in 
his  turn  anathematizes  and  excommunicates 
the  pope,  and  orders  his  name  to  be  struck 
oat  of  the  diptychs. .  This  conduct  of  Acacius 
is  approTed  by  the  emperor,  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  by  almost  all  the  eastern 
bishops,  nay,  by  ewn  Andreas  of  Thessalonica, 
who  was  at  that  Ume  the  pope*s  vicar  for  East 
Illyricttm.  This  was  the  occasion  of  that  ge- 
neral schiMn,  wfaieh  continued  for  the  space 
of  twenty-five  yean,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches.     It  is  here  worthy  of  ob- 


servation, that  the  eastern  bishops  did  not 
adhere  to  the  cause  of  Acacius,  from  any  other 
principle,  as  appears  from  the  most  authentic 
records  of  those  times,  than  a  persuasion  of 
the  illegality  of  his  excommunication  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  who,  in  their  judgment,  had 
not  a  right  to  depose  the  first  bishop  of  the 
East,  without  the  consent  of  a  general  counciL 

"  Hen.  Valesius,  Dissert  de  Synodis  Ro- 
man, in  quibns  damnatus  est  Acacius  ad  cal- 
cem,  tom.  iii.;  Scriptor.  Eocles.  p.  179; 
Basnage,  Histoire  de  TEglise,  tom.i.  p.  301, 
380,  381 ;  Bayle^s  Dictionary  in  English,  at 
the  article  Acacius;  David  Blondel,  De  la 
Primaute  dans  TEglise,  p.  279;  AcU  Sano- 
tomm,  tom.  iii.  Februar,  p.  502. 

°  See  the  passages  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  the  Monophyiites  by  the  most  learned,  and 
frequently  impartial  Aiseman,  in  his  Bibliolh. 
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owned  all  relation  and  attachment  to  Eutyches,  but  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration  Diosconis,  Barsumas,  Xenaias,  and  Fullo,  as  the  pillars 
of  their  sect;  and  rejected  not  only  the  epistle  of  Leo,  but  also  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The  opinion  of  the  Monophy sites,  if  we 
judge  of  it  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  here  delivered,  does  not  seem  to 
differ  in  reality,  but  only  in  the  manner  of  expression,  from  that  which 
was  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.p  But,  if  we  attend  care- 
fully to  the  metaphysical  arguments  and  subtilties  which  the  former  em- 
ployed to  confirm  their  doctrine,^  we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  think 
that  the  controversy  between  the  Monophysites  and  Chalcedonians  is  not 
merely  a  dispute  about  woiids. 

The  PeiagUn  con-        XXIIl.    A  new  controversy  arose  in  the  church  during 
troyerty.  |,]jjg  century,  and  its  pestilential   effects  extended  them- 

selves through  the  following  ages.  The  authors  of  it  were  Felagius  and 
Cselestius,  both  monks ;  the  former  a  Briton,  and  the  latter  a  native  of 
Ireland ;'  they  lived  at  Rome  in  the  greatest  reputation,  and  were  univer- 
sally esteemed  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue.*  These 
monks  looked  upon  the  doctrines  which  were  commonly  received,  "  Con- 
cerning the  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of 
divine  grace  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and 'purify  the  heart,  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  progress  of  holiness  and  virtue,  and  tending  to  lull  man- 
kind in  a  presumptuous  and  fatal  security.  They  maintained,  that  these 
doctrines  were  as  false  as  they  were  pernicious ;  that  the  sins  of  our  first 
parents  were  imputed  to  them  alone,  and  not  to  their  posterity ;  that  we 
derive  no  corruption  from  their  fall,  but  are  bom  as  pure  and  unspotted, 
as  Adam  came  out  of  the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator ;  that  mankind, 
therefore,  are  capable  of  repentance  and  amendment,  and  of  arriving  at 
the  highest  degree  of  piety  and  virtue  by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties 
and  §pwers ;  that,  indeed,  external  grace  is  necessary  to  excite  their  en- 
deavours, but  that  they  have  no  need  of  the  internal  succours  of  the 
Divine  Spirit."  These  notions,  and  some  others  intimately  connected 
with  them,^   were   propagated    at  Rome,   though  in  a  private  manner, 


Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  25, 26,  29,  34,  117, 
138,  135,277,297,  &c. 

P  Many  learned  men  treat  thii  controversy 
as  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  Gregory 
Abulpharaius,  himself  a  Monopbysite,  and  the 
most  learned  of  the  sect,  declares  this  as  his 
opinion.  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  &c. 
torn.  ii.  p.  291.  Add  to  this  the  Bihlioth. 
Ttaliqoe,  torn.  xrii.  p.  285;  La  Croze,  His- 
toire  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  p.  23 ;  and 
Histoire  du  Christianisme  de  TEthiope,  p.  14. 
Aaseman,  though  a  Roman  by  birth  and  by 
religion^  seems  in  a  good  measure  to  have 
adopted  the  same  way  of  thinking,  as  appears 
by  p.  297  of  the  tome  quoted  above. 

4  See  the  subtile  argumentation  of  Abulpha- 
raius, in  the  Bib.  Orient  of  Asseman,  t.  ii.  p.288. 

'  0^  Nothing  very  certain  can  be  advanced 
with  respect  to  the  native  country  of  Cseles- 
tius,  which  some  say  was  Scotland,  and  others 
Campania  in  Italy.  We  know,  however,  that 
be  was  descended  of  an  illustrious  fiimily ;  and 
that,  after  having  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law  for  some  time,  he  retired  from  the 


world,  and  embraced  the  monastic  life.  See 
Gennad.  de  Script  Ecdes.  cap.  zliv. 

■  (^  The  learned  and  furious  Jerome,  who 
never  once  thought  of  doing  common  justice 
to  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  accused  Pelagius  of  gluttony 
and  intemperance,  after  he  had  heard  of  his 
errors,  though  he  had  admired  him  before  for 
his  exemplary  virtue.  Augustin,  more  candid 
and  honest,  bears  impartial  testimony  to  the 
truth;  and  even  while  he  writes  against  this 
heretic,  acknowledges  that  he  bad  made  great 
progress  in  virtue  and  piety,  that  his  life  waa 
chaste  and  his  manners  blamelesa ;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

*  (^  The  doctrines  that  were  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  main  principles  of 
Pelagius,  were,  tliat  infimt  baptism  was  not  a 
sign,  or  seal  of  the  remission  of  aina,  but  a 
mark  of  admission  to  the  kiiqpdom  of  heaven, 
which  was  only  open  to  the  pore  in  heart ; 
that  good  works  were  meritorious,  and  the 
only  conditions  of  salvation; — with  many 
others  too  tedious  to  mention. 
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by  the  two  monks  already  mentioned,  who  retiring  from  that  city,  a.d. 
410,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Goths,  went  first  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards 
into  Africa,  where  they  published  their  doctrine  with  more  freedom. 
From  Africa  Pelagius  passed  into  Palestine,  where  Cselestius  remained  at 
Carthage  with  a  view  to  preferment,  desiring  to  be  admitted  among  the 
presbyters  of  that  city.  But  the  discovery  of  his  opinions  having  blasted 
his  hopes,  and  his  errors  being  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  Carthage, 
A.D.  412,  he  departed  from  that  city,  and  went  into  the  East.  It  was 
from  this  time  that  Augustin,  the  famous  bishop  of  Hippo,  began  to 
attack  the  tenets  of  Pelagius  and  Cselestius  in  his  learned  and  eloquent 
writings;  and  to  him,  indeed,  is  principally  due  the  glory  of  having 
suppressed  this  sect  in  its  very  birth. <^ 

Tbeprogreuof  XXIV.  Things  went  more  smoothly  with  Pelagius  in 

this  controversy.  ^]jg  East,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  and  favour  of 
John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  whose  attachment  to  the  sentiments  of  Origen 
led  him  naturally  to  countenance  those  of  Pelagius,  on  account  of  the 
conformity  that  there  seemed  to  be  between  these  two  systems.  Under 
the  shadow  of  this  powerful  protection,  Pelagius  made  a  public  profession 
of  his  opinions,  and  formed  disciples  in  several  places.  And  though,  in 
the  year  415,  he  was  accused  by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  Presbyter,  whom 
Augustin  had  sent  into  Palestine  for  that  purpose,  before  an  assembly  of 
bishops  met  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was  dismissed  without  the  least  censure ; 
and- not  only  so,  but  was  soon  after  fully  acquitted  of  all  errors  by  the 
council  of  Diospolis.* 

This  controversy  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  referred  by  Csslestius  and 
Pelagius,  to  the  decision  of  Zosimus,*  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
A.D.  417.  The  new  pontiff,  gained  over  by  the  ambiguous,  and  seem- 
ingly orthodox  confession  of  faith,  that  Cselestius,  who  was  now  at  Rome, 
had  artfully  drawn  up,  and  also  by  the  letters  and  protestations  of  Pela- 
gius, pronounced  in  favour  of  these  monks,  declared  them  sound^n  the 
faith,  and  unjustly  persecuted  by  their  adversaries.  The  African  bishops, 
with  Augustin  at  their  head,  little  affected  with  this  declaration,  continued 
obstinately  to  maintain  the  judgment  they  had  pronounced  in  this  matter, 
and  to  strengthen  it  by  their  exhortations,  their  letters,  and  their  writings. 
Zosimus  yielded  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Africans,  changed  his  mind, 
and  condemned,  with  the  utmost  severity,  Pelagius  and  Cselestius,  whom 
he  had  honoured  with  his  approbation,  and  covered  with  his  protection. 
This  was  followed  by  a  train  of  evils,  Which  pursued  these  two  monks 
without  interruption.      They  were  condemned  by   that  same  Ephesian 

*  The  Pelagian  controTersy  baa  been  bij»>  at  Paris  in  the  year  1 724,  in  three  volumes 
torically  treated  by  many  learned  writers,  snch  quarto.  Diospolis  was  a  city  of  Palestine, 
M  Usher,  in  his  Antiquifc.  Ecclesis  Britan-  known  in  scripture  by  the  name  of  Lydda ; 
nicsB;  Laet ;  Qer.  Vossius;  Noris;  Garoier,  and  the  bishop  who  presided  in  this  council 
in  his  Supplement  Oper.  Theodoreti;  Jan-  was  Eulogius  of  Caesarea,  metropolitan  of 
aenius,  in  Augustine;  and  others.     Longue-  Palestine. 

Tal  also,  a  French  Jesuit,  wrote  A  History  of  ^  63*  To  preserve  the  thread  of  the  history 

the  Pelagians.     Bee  the  preface  to  the  ninth  here,  and  prevent  the  reader*s  being  surprised 

ToL  of  hit  Historia  Ecclesise  Galileans,  p.  '4.  to  find  Pelagius  and  Cxlestius  appealing  to 

After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  all  Rome,  after  having  been  acquitted  at  Dioft> 

theae  learned  writers,  none   havo  exhausted  polls,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  after  the 

this  interesting  subject,  or  treated  it  with  a  council  of  Diospolis,  these  two  monks  were 

•nfficient  degree  of  impartiality.  condemned  anew,  a.d.  416,  by  the  African 

*  See  Daniel,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Dio-  «  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage,  and  those  of 
epolu,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Opnscola  Numidia  assembled  at  Milevum ;  upon  which 
of  that  learned  and  eloquent  Jesuit,  published  they  appealed  to  Rome. 

VOL.    I.  S 
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council  which  had  launched  its  thunder  at  the  head  of  Nestorius ;  in  short, 
the  Oauls,  Britons,  and  Africans,  hy  their  councils,  and  the  emperors, 
hy  their  edicts  and  penal  laws,  demolished  this  sect  in  its  infancy,  and 
suppressed  it  entirely  hefore  it  had  acquired  any  tolerahle  degree  of  vigour 
or  consistence,* 

XXV.  The  unhappy  disputes  ahout  the  opinions  of  Pe- 
la^us  occasioned,  as  usually  happens,  other  controversies 

equally  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  true 
Christianity.  In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  Augustin  had  delivered  his 
opinion,  concerning  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  our  salvation, 
and  the  decrees  of  God  with  respect  to  the  future  conditions  of  men, 
without  being  always  consistent  with  himself,  or  intelligible  to  others. 
Hence  certain  monks  of  Adrumetum,  and  others,  were  led  into  a  notion, 
"  That  God  not  only  predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal  punishment,  but 
also  to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for  which  they  are  punished ;  and  that 
thus  both  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  all  men  were  determined  from 
eternity  by  a  divine  decree,  and  fixed  by  an  invincible  necessity,"  Those 
who  embraced  this  opinion,  were  called  Predestinarians.  Augustin  used 
his  utmost  influence  and  authority  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  explained  his  true  sentiments  with  more  perspicuity,  that  it 
might  not  be  attributed  to  him.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  the 
councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons,  in  which  the  doctrine  in  question  was  pub- 
licly rejected  and  condemned.^  But  we  must  not  omit  observing,  that 
the  existence  of  this  Predestinarian  sect  has  been  denied  by  many  learned 
men,  and  looked  upon  as  an  invention  of  the  Semi- Pelagians,  designed  to 
decry  the  followers  of  Augustin,  by  attributing  to  them  unjustly  thia 
dangerous  and  pernicious  error.' 

XXVI.  A  new  and  different  modification  was  given  to 
em  -    agians.      ^^^  doctiine  of  Augustin  by  the  monk  CaSsian,  who  came 

from  the  East  into  France,  and  erected  a  monastery  near  Marseilles.  Nor 
was  he  the  only  one  who  attempted  to  fix  upon  a  certain  temperature 
between  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of  the  African  oracle  ; 
several  persons  embarked  in  this  undertaking  about  the  y^ar  480,  and 
hence  arose  a  new  sect,  which  were  called,  by  their  adversaries,  Semi- 
Pelagians, 


*  See  Gerard  Jo.  VosBius,  in  his  Historia 
Pelagians,  lib.  i.  cap.  Iv.  d.  130 ;  as  also  the 
learned  observations  that  have  been  made 
upon  this  controversy,  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Italique,  torn.  v.  p.  74.  The  writers  on  both 
sides  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Franc.  DudsDus,  in 
his  Isagogo  ad  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1071. 
The  learned  Wall,  in  his  History  of  Infant 
Baptism,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  has  given  a  concise 
and  elegant  account  of  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy ;  an  account  which,  though  Imperfect  in 
several  respects,  abounds  with  solid  and  use- 
ful erudition. 

T^  See  Jac  Sirmondi  Historia  Pranlestina- 
tiana,  torn.  iv.  0pp.  p.  271 ;  Basnage,  His- 
toire  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  i.  liv.  x!i.  cap.  ii.  p.  698 ; 
Dion.  PctaviuB,  Dogma|.  Theol.  torn.  vi.  p. 
168,  174,  &c. 

*  See  Gilb.  Mauguini  Fabula  Pnedestins- 
tiana  confutate,  which  he  subjoined  to  the 
second  tome  of  his  learned  work  entitled, 
Collectio  varioram  ScHptorum  qui  Soec.  ix.  de 


Praedcstinatione  et  Gratia  scripserunt ;  Fred. 
Spanhemius,  Introd.  ad  Historiam  Eccles.  torn, 
i.  Opp.  p.  993 ;  Jac.  Basnag.  Adnot.  ad  Pro»> 
peri  Chronicon  et  Prsef.  ad  Faustum  Regien> 
sem,  tom.  i.  Lection.  Antiqu.  Hen.  Caniaii, 
p.  315,  848.  Granet,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Launoy,  observes,  that  Sirmond  had  solicited 
Launoy  to  write  i^nst  Mauguin,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  the  Predestinarian  sect ;  but 
that  the  former  having  examined  the  matter 
with  care  and  application,  adopted  the  senti- 
ment of  Mauguin.  The  whole  dispute  about 
the  existence  of  this  sect  will,  when  cloaely 
looked  into,  appear  to  be  little  more,  perhaps, 
than  a  dispute  about  words.  fOh  It  may  be 
very  true,  that,  about  this  time,  nay,  from  th« 
time  of  St.  Paul,  certain  persons  embraced  the 
Predestinarian  opinions  here  mentioned.  But 
there  is  no  solid  proof,  that  the  abettors  of 
these  opinions  ever  formed  themselves  into  a 
sect.  See  Basnage,  Hist,  de  TEglise,  tom.  i. 
p.  700. 
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The  opinions  of  this  sect  have  been  misrepresented  by  its  enemies, 
upon  several  occasions ;  such  is  generally  the  fate  of  all  parties  in  religious 
controversies.  Their  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  generally  explained  by  the 
learned,  amounted  to  this :  **  That  inward  preventing  grace  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  form  in  the  soul  the  first  beginnings  of  true  repentance  and 
amendment ;  that  every  one  was  capable  of  producing  these  by  the  mere 
power  of  their  natural  faculties,  as  also  of  exercising  faith  in  Christ,  and 
forming  the  purposes  of  a  holy  and  sincere  obedience.''  But  they  acknow- 
ledged, at  the  same  time,  '*  That  none  could  persevere  or  advance  in  that 
holy  and  virtuous  course  which  they  had  the  power  of  beginning,  without 
the  perpetual  support,  and  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  divine  grace."* 
The  disciples  of  Augustin,  in  Gaul,  attacked  the  Semi- Pelagians  with  the 
utmost  vehemence,  without  being  able  to  extirpate  or  overcome  them.^ 
The  doctrine  of  this  sect  was  so  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  generality 
of  men,  so  conformable  to  the  way  of  thinking  that  prevailed  among  the 
monastic  orders,  so  well  received  among  the  gravest  and  most  learned 
Grecian  doctors,  that  neither  the  zeal  nor  industry  of  its  adversaries  could 
stop  its  rapid  and  extensive  progress.  Add  to  its  other  advantages,  that 
neither  Augustin,  nor  his  followers,  had  ventured  to  condemn  it  in  all  its 
parts,  nor  to  brand  it  as  an  impious  and  pernicious  heresy. 
^. ^.  XXVII.  This  was    the    commencement  of   those   un- 

vaxious  eontro-        _  _  ■i«ii  i.^* 

▼enies  concern-  happy  contests,  those  subtue  and  perplexing  disputes  con- 
inggnee.  ceming  grace,  or  the  nature  and  operation  of  that  divine 

power,  which  is  essentially  required  in  order  to  salvation,  that  rent  the 
church  into  the  most  deplorable  divisions  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
succeeding  age,  and  which,  to  the  deep  sorrow  and  regret  of  every  true 
and  generous  Christian,  have  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  doctrine  of  Augustin,  who  was  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  work  of  con- 
version and  sanctification,  all  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  divine  energy,  and 
nothing  to  human  agency,  had  many  followers  in  all  ages  of  the  church ; 
though  his  disciples  have  never  been  entirely  agreed  about  the  manner  of 
explaining  what  he  taught  upon  that  head.*'  The  followers  of  Cassian 
were,  however,  much  more  numerous,  and  his  doctrine,  though  variously 
explained,  was  received  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  schools  in 
Gaul,  from  whence  it  spread  itself  far  and  wide  through  the  European 
provinces.  As  to  the  Greeks,  and  other  eastern  Christians,  they  had 
embraced  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine  before  Cassian,  and  still  adhered 
firmly  to  it.     The  generality  of  Christians  looked  upon  the  opinions  of 


*  t^  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semi- 
PeUgUns  were  the  five  following:  1.  That 
God  did  not  dispenae  his  gimce  to  one,  more 
than  another,  in  consequence  of  Predesti- 
nation, i.e.  an  eternal  and  absolute  decree; 
hut  was  willing  to  save  all  men,  if  they  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  his  gospel.  2.  That 
Christ  died  for  all  men.  3.  That  the  grace 
purchased  hy  Christ,  and  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, was  offered  to  all  men.  4.  That  man, 
before  he  received  grace,  waa  capable  of  faith 
and  holj  desires.  •  5.  That  man  bom  firee, 
was  consequently  capable  of  resisting  the  in- 
fluences of  grace,  or  complying  with  its  sug^ 
gestions. — See  Batnage,  Histoire  de  TEl^lise, 
torn.  L  livr.  zii  cap.  i.  p.  696,  d(c. 

^  Jac.  Baraage,  Hist.  derE^lise,t.  i.  livr.  xii. 


c.  i. ;  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  t.  ii.  Praf.  p.  9 ; 
VossiiHist.  Pelag.,  1.  v.  p.  538;  Scipio  Mafiei 
(under  the  fictitious  name  of  IrenseusVeronen- 
sis)  De  Hnreei  Pelsgiaoa,  in  tomo  Xxiz.; 
Opuscul.  Scientif.  Angeli  Calogeras,  p.  399. 

<^  C9*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jansenists 
and  Jesuits  both  plead  the  authority  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  behalf  of  their  opposite  systems, 
with  respect  to  predestination  and  grace.  Thia 
knotty  doctrine  hu  exercised  severely  the 
pretended  infallibility  of  the  popes,  and  ex- 
posed it  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise  upon  many 
occasions;  and  the  famous  Bull  Unigenitns, 
which  of  late  years  has  made  such  noise,  set 
Clement  XI.  in  direct  opposition  with  seveiml 
of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  pontiffik  Which 
are  we  to  believe? 

8  2 
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Pelagius  as  daring  and  presumptuous ;  and  even  to  those  who  adopted 
them  in  secret,  they  appeared  too  free  and  too  far  removed  from  the 
notions  commonly  received,  to  render  the  public  profession  of  them  ad- 
visable and  prudent.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  in  all  ages  of  the 
church  there  have  been  several  persons,  who,  in  conformity  with  the 
doctrine  attributed  to  this  heretic,  have  believed  mankind  endowed  with  a 
natural  power  of  paying  to  the  divine  laws  a  perfect  obedience. 


€f)t  S>ivtf)  Cntturp* 

PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPENED    TO    THE    CHURCH     DURINO 

THIS    CENTURY. 

The  progress  of  I.  The  zeal  of  the  blshoDs  of  Constantinople,  seconded 

religion  in  the     ^J  the  protection  and  influence  of  the  Grecian  emperors, 
i^t.  increased  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  East,  and  con- 

tributed to  the  conversion  of  some  barbarous  natiocs ;  of  those  particularly 
who  lived  upon  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  as  appears  by  the  most 
authentic  records  of  Grecian  history.     Among  these  nations  were  the 
Abasgi,  who  inhabited  the  country  lying  between  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  who  embraced  Christianity  under  the  reign 
of  Justinian  ;*  the  Heruli,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  and  who  were 
converted  under  the  same  reign  ;^  as  also  the  Alans,  Lazi,  and  Zani,  with 
other  uncivilised  countries,  whose  situation  at  this  time  is  only  known  by 
vague   and   imperfect  conjectures.     These  conversions,  indeed,  however 
pompously  they  may  sound,  were  extiemely  superficial  and  imperfect,  as 
we  learn  from  the  most  credible  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  them. 
All  that  was  required  of  these  darkened  nations  amounted  to  an  oral  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  in  Christ,  to  their  abstaining  from  sacrificing  to  the 
gods,  and  their  committing  to  memory  certain  forms  of  doctrine ;  while 
little  care  was  taken  to  enrich  their  minds  with  pious  sentiments,  or  to 
cultivate  in  their  hearts  virtuous  affections.     So  that,  even  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  they  retained  their  primitive  ferocity  and  savage 
manners,  and  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  most  horrid  acts 
of  cruelty  and  rapine,  and  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  wickedness.     In  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  provinces,  and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  east- 
em  empire,  there  were  still  multitudes  who  preserved  a  secret  attachment 
to  the  Pagan  religion.     Of  these,  vast  numbers  were  brought  over  to 
Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Justin,  by  the  ministerial  labours  of  John, 
bishop  of  Asia/ 
In  the  West.  II.'  In  the  westem  parts,  Remigius,  or  Remi,  bishop  of 

Rheims,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls, 

•  Proeopint,   D©  Belle   Gothico,  lib.   it.  *  Procopius,  1.  c.  lib.  ii.  cap.  idv. 

cap.  ill. ;  Le  Qaien,  Oriens  Chiistianns,  torn.  «  Jot.  Sim.  AssemaanuB,  Bibltotb.  Orient, 

i.  p.  1351.  Vatic,  torn.  ii.  p.  85. 
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signalised  his  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the 
ancient  superstitions  ;^  and  his  success  was  considerable,  particularly  after 
that  auspicious  period  when  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  embraced  the 
gospel. 

In  Britain,  several  circumstances  concurred  to  £EiVour  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  among  whom  that  island  was  at  this  time 
divided,  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century.  This  princess,  partly  by  her  own  influence 
and  partly  by  the  pious  efforts  of  the  clergy  who  followed  her  into  Britain, 
gradually  formed  in  the  mind  of  Ethelbert  a  certain  inclination  to  the 
Christian  religion.  While  the  king  was  in  this  favourable  disposition, 
Gregory  the  Great  sent  into  Britain,  a.  d.  596,  forty  Benedictine  monks, 
with  Augustin  at  their  head,*  in  order  to  bring  to  perfection  what  the 
pious  queen  had  so  happily  begun.  This  monk,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and 
assistance  of  Bertha,  converted  the  king,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kent,  and  laid  anew  the  foundations  of  the  British  church. '^ 

The  labours  of  Columbus,  an  Irish  monk,  were  attended  with  success 
among  the  Picts  and  Scots,  many  of  whom  embraced  the  gospel  of  Christ.' 

In  Germany,  the  Bohemians,  Thuringians,  and  Boii,  are  said  to  have 
abandoned,  in  this  century,  their  ancient  superstitions,^  and  to  have  re- 
ceived the  light  of  divine  truth,  though  this  fact  appears  extremely  doubt- 
ful to  many. 

All  these  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  will  lose  much  of  their  im- 
portance in  the  esteem  of  such  as  examine  with  attention  the  accounts 
which  have  been  given  of  them  by  the  writers  of  this  and  the  succeeding 
ages.  For  by  these  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  converted  nations  now 
mentioned  retained  a  great  part  of  their  former  impiety,  superstition,  and 
licentiousness ;  and  that,  attached  to  Christ  by  a  mere  outward  and  nomi- 
nal profession,  they  in  effect  renounced  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
authority  of  his  gospel,  by  their  flagitious  lives,  and  the  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  rites  and  institutions  which  they  continued  to  observe.* 
The  Jews  con-  J^^'  -^  ^^^  multitude  of  Jews,  converted  to  Christianity 

Terted  in  aeve-     in  several   places,  were  added  to  the  church  during  the 
pace*.  course  of  this  century.     Many  in  the  East,   particularly 

the  inhabitants  of  Borium,  a  city  of  Libya,  were  brought  over  to  the  trutb 
by  the  persuasion  and  influence  of  the  emperor  Justinian.^  In  the  West, 
the  zesd  and  authority  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  monarchs,  the  efforts  of 


*  IliBtoire  Litt^rain  do  la  France,  torn.  iii. 
p.  155. 

*  e:>  This  Britiah  apostle  was  prior  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict  at  Rome.  After  his  arrival  in  Eng. 
land,  he  converted  the  heathen  temples  into 
places  of  Christian  worship,  erected  Christ- 
Church  into  a  cathedral,  opened  a  seminary  of 
learning,  founded  the  Abbey  of  St  Aagustin, 
received  episcopal  ordination  from  the  primate 
of  Arlet,  was  invested  by  Pope  Gregory  with 
power  over  all  the  British  bishops  and  Saxon 
prelates,  and  was  the  first  aschbishop  of  Can- 
terbary. 

'  Bcde,  Histor.  Ecclcs.  Gentis  Anglor.  lib. 
i.  cap.  zxiii.  p.  55,  edit.  Chifleti;  Rapin*s 
History  of  England ;  Acta  Sanctor.  tom.  iii. 
Fcbroar.  p.  470. 


f  Dede,  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  iiL  cap.  iv.  p. 
134. 

^  Hcnr.  Canisli  Lection.  Antiquse,  tom.  iii. 
part  II.  p.  208;  Aventinus,  Annid.  Boio- 
rum, 

*  This  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  the  Be- 
nedictine monks,  in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de 
la  France,  tom.  iii.  Introduc.  p.  8,  11,  13. 
See  also  the  orders  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Epist  lib.  xi. 
Ixxvi.  p.  1 176,  tom.  iL  0pp.  edit  Benedict ; 
where  we  find  him  permitting  them  to  sacrifice 
to  the  saints,  on  their  respective  holidays,  the 
victims  which  they  had  formerly  oflfered  to  the 
gods.  See  also  Wilkins^s  Concilia  Mognse 
Britannise,  tom.  i.  p.  18. 

i  Procopins,  Dc  .£dificiis  Justiniani,  lib.  vi. 
cap.  ii. 
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Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  labours  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  engaged 
numbers  of  that  blinded  nation  to  receive  the  gospel.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged  that  of  these  conversions  the  greatest  part  were  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Christian  princes,  or  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  rather 
than  to  the  force  of  argument,  or  to  the  love  of  truth.  In  Gaul  the  Jews 
were  compelled  by  Childeric  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  and 
the  same  despotic  method  of  converting  was  practised  in  Spain.^  This 
method,  however,  was  entirely  disapproved  of  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
who,  though  extremely  severe  upon  Uie  heretics,  would  suffer  no  violence 
to  be  offered  to  the  Jews.* 

The  miracles  of  IV.  If  Credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  writers  of  this  century, 

thu  century.  ^jjg  conversion  of  these  uncivilised  nations  to  Christianity 
was  principally  effected  by  the  prodigies  and  miracles  which  the  heralds  of 
the  gospel  were  enabled  to  work  in  its  behalf.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
converted  nations  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  force  of  these  testimonies ; 
for  certainly  had  such  miracles  been  wrought  among  them,  their  lives 
would  have  been  more  suitable  to  their  profession,  and  their  attachment 
and  obedience  to  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  gospel  more  steadfast  and 
exemplary  than  they  appear  to  have  been.  Besides,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  in  abandoning  their  ancient  superstitions,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  more  influenced  by  the  example  and  authority 
of  their  princes  than  by  force  of  argument,  or  the  power  of  a  rational  con- 
viction. And  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  wretched  manner  in  which  many 
of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  performed  the  solemn  task  they  had 
undertaken,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  wanted  not  many  arguments  to 
enforce  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and  the  discipline  they  recommended ; 
for  they  required  nothing  of  these  barbarous  people  that  was  difficult  to  be 
performed,  or  that  laid  any  remarkable  restraint  upon  their  appetites  and 
passions.  The  principal  injunctions  they  imposed  upon  these  rude  prose- 
lytes were,  that  they  should  get  by  heart  certain  summaries  of  doctrine, 
and  pay  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  the  same  religious  services 
which  they  had  formerly  offered  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Nor  were 
they  at  all  delicate  or  scrupulous  in  choosing  the  means  of  establishing 
their  credit ;  for  they  looked  upon  it  as  lawful,  nay,  even  meritorious,  to 
deceive  an  ignorant  and  inattentive  multitude,  by  representing  to  them  as 
prodigies  things  that  were  merely  natural,  as  we  learn  from  the  most 
authentic  records  of  these  times. 


CHAl>TER  II. 

'     THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED    TO    THE    CHURCH    DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 

Some  remaini  of         I.  Thouoh  the  abjuration  of  Paganism  was,  by  the  im- 

SrESi'diii*thii^  perial  laws,  made  a  necessary  step  to  preferment,  and  to 

century.  the  exercisiug  all  public  offices,  yet  several  persons,  reputed 

for  their  erudition  and  gravity  of  manners,  persisted  in  their  adherence  to 

the  ancient  si^perstition.     Tribonian,  the  famous  compiler  of  the  Roman 

^  Greg.  TuroD.  Hutor.  Fnnoor.  lib.  ▼!.  >  Seo  his  Epietlee,  b.  i.  ep.  xMi,  t  it  Opp. 

cap.  zvii.  i  Launoiua,  De  Yeteri  More  Bapti-  p.  541,  «d.  Benedict.,  particalarlj  tboeo  which 

zandi  JadBOB  et  Infideles,  cap.  i.  p.  700,  704.  he  wrote  to  Virgiliiu  of  Aries,  Theodoms  of 

torn.  ii.  part  II.  Opp.  Maneilles,  and  Peter  of  Temcina. 


^ 
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law,  is  thought  hy  some  to  have  been  among  the  number  of  those  who 
continued  iu  their  prejudices  against  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  such  also, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  the  case  of  Procopius,  the  celebrated  historian. 
It  is  at  least  undoubtedly  certain  that  Agathias,  who  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  at  Smyrna,  and  who  had  also  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as 
an  historical  writer,  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  the  Pagan  worship. 
These  illustrious  Gentiles  were  exempted  from  the  severities  which  were 
employed  frequently  to  engage  the  lower  orders  to  abandon  the  service  of 
the  gods.  The  rigour  of  the  laws,  as  it  usually  happens  in  human  life, 
fell  only  upon  those  who  had  neither  rank,  fortune,  nor  court  favour,  to 
ward  off  their  execution. 

Sererai  write  ^^'  Surprised  as  we  may  be  at  the  protection  granted  to 

against  Ouit-      the  persons  now  mentioned,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
^'  gospel  was,  in  many* instances,  propagated  by  unchristian 

methods,  it  will  appear  still  more  astonishing  that  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phers, whose  opposition  to  Christianity  was  universally  known,  should  be 
permitted,  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  to  teach  publicly  the  tenents  of  their  sect, 
which  were  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
These  doctors  indeed  affected,  generally  speaking,  a  high  degree  of  mode- 
ration and  prudence,  and  for  the  most  part  modified  their  expressions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  Pagan  system  an  evangelical  aspect,  ex- 
tremely adapted  to  deceive  the  unwary,  as  the  examples  of  Chalcidius' 
and  Alexander  of  LycopoUs  abundantly  testify.**    Some  of  them,  however» 


*  ty  The  religion  of  Cbalcidius  has  been 
mnch  dispated  among  the  learned.  Cave 
seemi  inclined  to  rank  him  among  the  Chris- 
tian writers,  thongh  he  expresses  some  unoer- 
taintj  about  the  matter.  Huet,  O.  J.  Yoesins, 
Fabricios,  and  Beausobre,  decide  with  some- 
what more  assurance  that  Cbalcidius  was  a 
Christian.  Some  learned  men  have  main- 
tained, on  the  contrary,  that  many  things  in 
the  writings  of  this  sage  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  the  Pagan  philosophers.  Our  learned 
author  in  his  notes  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
Cudworth*8  Intellectual  System,  and  in  a  Dis* 
sertation  de  Turbata  per  Recentiores  Plato- 
nieos  Ecclesia,  lays  down  an  hypothesis,  which 
holds  the  middle  way  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. He  is  of  opinion  that  Chalcidius 
neither  rejected  nor  embraced  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  selected 
out  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  the  tenets  of 
Plato  a  body  of  divinity,  in  which,  however, 
Platonism  was  predominant;  and  that  he  was 
one  of  those  Synchretist  or  Eclectic  philoso- 
phers, who  abounded  in » the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  who  attempted  the  uniting  Pa- 
ganism and  Christianity  into  one  motley  sys- 
tem. This  account  of  the  matter,  however, 
appears  too  vague  to  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Critical  History  of  Philosophy,  M.  Brucker. 
This  excellent  writer  agrees  with  Dr.  Mosheim 
in  this,  that  Cbalcidius  followed  the  motley 
method  of  the  eclectic  Platonista,  but  does  not 
see  any  thing  in  this  inconsistent  with  his 
having  publicly  professed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. For  this  question  is  not  whether  this 
philosopher  was  a  sound  and  orthodox  Chris* 


tian,  which  M.  Brucker  denies  him  to  have 
been,  but  whether  he  had  abandoned  the  Pa- 
gan rites,  and  made  a  public  profession  of 
Christianity;  and  this  our  philosophical  his- 
torian looks  upon  as  evident.  For  though  in 
the  commentary  upon  Plato*s  Timnus,  Chal- 
cidius teaches  several  doctrines,  that  seem  to 
strike  at  the  foundations  of  our  holy  religion, 
yet  the  same  may  be  said  of  Origen,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Amobius,  and  others,  who  are, 
nevertheless,  reckoned  among  the  professors 
of  Christianity.  The  reader  will  find  a  most 
excellent  view  of  the  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  Cbalcidius,  in  the  Hist. 
Critica  PhilosophisB  Bruckeri,  tom.  iii.  p. 
472—485.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  this,  that  the  Eclectics,  before  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religion  of  the  state, 
enriched  their  system  from  the  gospel,  but 
ranged  themselves  under  the  standards  of 
Plato;  and  that  they  repaired  to  those  of 
Christ,  without  any  considerable  change  of 
their  system,  when  the  examples  and  autho- 
rity of  the  emperors  rendered  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion  a  matter  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  its  own  excellence  rendered  it  most 
justly  a  matter  of  choice. 

^  (O  Alexander  wrote  a  treatise  sgainst 
the  Manichseans,  which  is  published  by  Com- 
befia,  in  the  second  tome  of  his  Auctor.  No- 
viss.  Biblioth.  PP.  Photius,  Combefis,  and 
our  learned  Cave  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a 
proselyte  to  Christianity.  But  Beausobre  has 
demonstrated  the  contrary.  See  Histoire  dn 
Manich^israe,  part  II.  Discours  Pr^iminaire, 
sect.  13,  p.  236. 
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were  less  modest,  nay,  carried  their  audacious  efforts  against  Christianity 
so  far  as  to  revile  it  publicly.  Damascius,  in  the  life  of  Isidorus,  and  in 
other  places,  casts  upon  the  Christians  the  most  ignominious  aspersions  ;^ 
Simplicius,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  throws  out 
several  malignant  insinuations  against  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and 
the  Epicheiremata  of  Proclus,  written  expressly  against  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  were  universally  read,  and  were,  on  that  account,  accurately  refuted 
by  Philoponus.<*  All  this  shows  that  many  of  the  magistrates,  who  were 
witnesses  of  these  calumnious  attempts  against  the  gospel,  were  not  so 
much  Christians  in  reality  as  in  appearance,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  permitted  the  slanders  of  these  licentious  revilers  to  pass  without 
correction  or  restraint 

The  sTiflerings  of  ^^'*  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  progress  of  the 
the  Christians  gospcl,  the  Christians,  even  in  this  century,  suffered 
•eveia  p  aces,  g^evously  in  Several  places,  from  the  savage  cruelty  and 
bitterness  of  their  enemies.  In  Britain,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were 
masters  of  that  kingdom,  involved  a  multitude  of  its  ancient  inbabitants, 
who  professed  Christianity,  in  the  deepest  distresses,  and  tormented  them 
with  all  that  variety  of  suffering,  which  the  injurious  and  malignant  spirit 
of  persecution  could  invent.*  The  Huns,  in  their  irruption  into  Thrace, 
Greece,  and  other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  treated  the 
Christians  vrith  great  barbarity ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  an  ayersion 
to  Christianity,  as  from  a  hostile  spirit  of  hatred  against  the  Greeks,  and 
a  desire  of  overturning  and  destroying  their  empire.  The  face  of  affairs 
was  totally  changed  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  by  a  grand 
revolution  which  happened  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  I.  This  emperor, 
by  the  arms  of  Narses,  overturned  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  which 
had  subsisted  ninety  years ;  and  subdued  all  Italy  under  his  dominion. 
The  state  of  things,  however,  which  this  revolution  introduced  was  not  of 
a  very  long  duration ;  for  the  Lombards,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people, 
beaded  by  Alboinus  their  king,  and  joined  by  several  other  German 
nations,  issued  forth  from  Pannonia,  in  the  year  568,  under  the  reign  of 
Justin,  invaded  Italy  ;  and  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  except  Rome  and  Ravenna,  erected  a  new  kingdom  at  Ticinum, 
Under  these  new  tyrants,  who,  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  their  characters, 
added  an  aversion  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  the  Christians,  in  the  beginning, 
endured  calamities  of  every  kind.  But  the  fury  of  these  savage  usurpers 
gradually  subsided ;  and  their  manners  contracted,  from  time  to  time,  a 
milder  character.  Autharis,  the  third  monarch  of  the  Lombards,  em- 
braced Christianity,  as  it  was  professed  by  the  Arians,  in  the  year  587. 
But  his  successor,  Agilulf,  who  married  his  widow  Theudelinda,  was  per- 
suaded by  that  princess  to  abandon  Arianism,  and  to  adopt  the  tenets  of 
the  Nicene  Catholics.' 

But  the  cal(imities  of  the  Christians,  in  all  other  countries,  were  light 
and  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  those  which  they  suffered  in  Persia 
under  Chosroes,  the  inhuman  monarch  of  that  nation.  This  monster  of 
impiety  aimed  his  audacious  and  desperate  efforts  against  heaven  itself ; 
for  he  publicly  declared,  that  he  would  make  war  not  only  upon  Justinian, 

^  Photiu8,Bibliothec«e  Cod.  ccxiii.  p.  1027.  '  Paul.  Diacon.,   Do  Gestis  Longobwdo- 

-    <>  See  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibliotbeca  Gneco,  ram,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  xzvii.  p.  219,  231,  edit 

Tol.  iii.  p.  522.  Lindenbrogii;  Muratorii  Antiq.  Italiae,  torn.  i. 

*  Uaserii  ludex  Chronol.  Antiquit.  EccIeB.  p.  1 4,  torn.  ii.  p.  297 ;   Giannone,  Histoire  de 

Britann.  subjccius  ad  a.  508,  p.  1 123.  Naples,  torn.  i.  p.  302. 
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but  also  upon  the  God  of  the  Christians  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  blas- 
phemous menace,  he  vented  his  rage  against  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  and  put  multitudes  of  them  to  the  most  cruel 
and  ignominious  deaths.' 


PART   II, 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY,     DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

The  ttftte  of  let-         I.  The   iucuTsions  of  the  barbarous  nations  into   the 
tereintheWcst.  g^g^^ggt  p^rt   of  the   Western  provinces,  were  extremely 

prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  philosophy,  as  must  be  known 
to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  those  unhappy 
times.  Puring  those  tumultuous  scenes  of  desolation  and  horror,  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  would  have  been  totally  extinguished,  had  they 
not  found  a  place  of  refuge,  such  as  it  was,  among  the  bishops,  and  the 
monastic  orders.  Here  they  assembled  their  scattered  remains,  and  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  culture  which-  just  served  to  keep  them  from  perishing. 
Those  churches,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cathedrals,  had 
schools  erected  under  their  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  bishop,  or  a  certain 
person  appointed  by  him,  instructed  the  youth  in  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
as  a  preparatory  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures.*  Persons 
of  both  sexes,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  monastic  life,  were 
obliged,  by  the  founders  of  their  respective  orders,  to  employ  daily  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  time  in  reading  the. ancient  doctors  of  the  church, 
whose  writings  were  looked  upon  as  the  rich  repertories  of  celestiid 
wisdom,  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  theology  were  centred.**  Hence 
libraries  were  formed  in  all  the  monasteries,  and  the  pious  and  learned 
productions  of  the  Christian  and  other  writers  were  copied  and  dispersed 
by  the  diligence  of  transcribers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  were 
generally  such  monks  as,  by  weakness  of  constitution,  or  other  bodily  in- 
firmities, were  rendered  incapable  of  harder  labour.  To  these  establish- 
ments we  owe  the  preservation  and  possession  of  all  the  ancient  authors, 
sacred  and  profane,  who  escaped,  in  this  manner,  the  savage  fury  of  Gothic 
ignorance,  and  are  happily  transmitted  to  our  times.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  besides  the  schools  that  belonged  to  the  cathedrals,  there  were 
others  opened  in  the  monasteries,  in  which  the  youth  who  were  set  apart 
for  the  monastic  life  were  instructed  by  the  abbot,  or  some  of  his  eccle- 
siastics, in  the  arts  and  sciences.*' 

The  wiences  are  ^^'  ^^^  *^®*®  institutions  and  establishments,  however 
taught  very  im-  laudable,  did  not  produce  such  happy  effects  as  might  have 
perfectly.  ^^^^  expected  from  them.     For,  not  to  speak  of  the  indo- 

f  Procopius,  De  fiello  Peraico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ^  Benedict.  Anianensis  Concordia  Regula- 

3txvi.  rum,  lib.  ii.  p.  65,  64,  76,  77,  80,  100.  lib. 

*  Flenry,  Diflconrs  sur  THiBtoire  Eccl^s.  iii.  p.  16 — 41,  &c.  edit.  Hug.  Menardi ;  Jo. 

dopnis  I'an  600,  &c.  acct.  21,  p.  66,  tom.xiii.  Mabillon,  Pr»f.  ad  Skc.  i.  Actor.  8S.  Ord! 

de  THistoire  Eccl^ ;  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  Boned,  p.  44. 

France,  torn.  iii.  Intr.  aect.  32,  p.  12;  Herm.  «  Benedict.  Concord.  Reg.  lib.  ii.  p.  232; 

Conringii    Anttq.  Academics,   p.   66 — 167.  Mabillon,  Actor,  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  torn,  i.  p. 

edit.  Ucumann.  314. 
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lence  of  certain  abbots  and  bisbops,  wbo  neglected  entirely  tbe  duties  of 
tbeir  stations,  nor  of  tbe  bitter  aversion  wbicb  otbers  discovered  towards 
every  sort  of  learning  and  erudition,  wbicb  tbey  considered  as  pernicious 
to  tbe  progress  of  piety  \^  not  to  speak  of  the  illiberal  ignorance  wbicb 
several  prelates  affected,  and  wbicb  they  injudiciously  confounded  witb 
Christian  simplicity  ;*  even  those  wbo  applied  themselves  to  tbe  study  , 
and  propagation  of  tbe  sciences,  were  for  tbe  most  part  extremely  unskil- 
ful and  illiterate ;  and  tbe  branches  of  learning  taught  in  those  schools 
were  inconsiderable,  both  as  to  tbeir  quality  and  their  number.'  Greek 
literature  was  almost  every  where  neglected;  and  those  who,  by  pro- 
fession, bad  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  Latin  erudition,  spent 
their  time  and  labour  in  grammatical  subtilties  and  quibbles,  as  the  pedan- 
tic examples  of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  abundantly  show.  Eloquence 
was  degraded  into  a  rhetorical  bombast,  a  noisy  kind  of  declamation  which 
was  composed  of  motley  and  frigid  allegories  and  barbarous  terms  ;  as  may 
even  appear  from  several  parts  of  tbe  writings  of  those  superior  geniuses 
wbo  surpassed  tbeir  contemporaries  in  precision  and  elegance,  such  as 
Boetbius,  Cassiodorus,  Bnnodius,  and  otbers.  As  to  tbe  other  liberal  arts, 
tbey  shared  tbe  common  calamity  ;  and  as  tbey  were  now  cultivated,  bad 
nothing  very  liberal  or  elegant  in  tbeir  appearance,  consisting  entirely  in 
a  few  dry  rules,  which,  instead  of  a  complete  and  finished  system,  pro- 
duced only  a  ghastly  and  lifeless  skeleton. 

The  study  of  pbi-  III.  Philosophy  fared  still  worse  than  literature  ;  for  it 
loBophy  decried,  ^^g  entirely  banished  from  all  the  seminaries  which  were 
under  tbe  inspection  and  government  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The 
greatest  part  of  these  zealots  looked  upon  tbe  study  of  philosophy,  not 
only  as  useless,  but  even  pernicious  to  those  who  bad  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  religion.  The  most  eminent,  nay,  almost  tbe  only 
Latin  philosopher  of  this  age,  was  tbe  celebrated. Boetbius,  privy  counsellor 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  tbe  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  This  illustrious  senator 
bad  embraced  tbe  Platonic  philosophy,'  but  approved  also,  as  was  usual 
among  the  modern  Platonics,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  illustrated  it 
in  bis  writings.  And  it  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  diligence  and  zeal 
witb  which  be  explained  and  recommended  tbe  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
that  it  arose  now  among  tbe  Latins  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit  than  it 
bad  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Thettate  of  let-  ^^'  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  liberal  arts  among  tbe  Greeks  was, 
ten  among  the  in  several  places,  much  more  flourishing  than  that  in  wbicb 
oieekf.  ^^  hsLYe  left  them  among  tbe  Latins ;  and  tbe  emperors 

raised  and  nourished  a  spirit  of  literary  emulation,  by  tbe  noble  rewards 
and  tbe  distinguished  honours  wbicb  they  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  all 
tbe  various  brancbes  of  learning.^  It  is,  however,  certain,  that,  notwith- 
standing these  encouragements,   tbe  sciences  were  cultivated  with  less 


*  Gregory  the  Great  ii  said  to  haye  been 
of  thif  number,  and  to  have  ordered  a  multi- 
tude of  the  productions  of  Pagan  writers,  and 
among  others  Livy^s  Roman  History,  to  be 
committed  to  tbe  flames.  See  Gabriel  Liron, 
Singularit^s  Histor  et  Litter,  tom.  i.  p.  166. 

*  Mabillon,  PrBsf.  ad  Seec.  i.  Benedict,  p. 
46. 

'  See  M.  Aur.  Casaiodoii  Liber  de  Sep- 
tem  DiscipUnis,  wbich  is  extant  among  his 
works. 


f  This  will  appear  evident  to  sacb  as,  with 
a  competent  knowledge  of  modem  Platonism, 
read  attentively  the  books  of  Boetbius,  De 
Consolatione,  &c.  See  also,  on  ibis  subject, 
Renatt  Yall.  p.  10,  50 ;  Holstenius,  in  vita 
Porpbyrii,  p.  7,  edit.  Cantobr.  See  also  Mas- 
cov.  Histor.  Germanor.  tom.  ii.  p.  102. 

^  See  tbe  Codex  Theodos.  tom.  ii.  lib.  vi. 
p.  113;  Herm.  Conringius,  De  Studiis  Urbis 
Romas  et  Constantinop.,  in  a  Dissertation 
subjoined  to  his  Antiqnitates  Academics^. 
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ardour,  and  men  of  learning  and  genius  were  less  numerous  than  in  the 
preceding  century. 

In  the  heginning  of  this,  the  modem  Platonics  maintained  as  yet  their 
credit,  and  their  philosophy  was  in  vogue.  The  Alexandrian  and  Athe- 
nian schools  flourished  under  the  direction  of  Damascius,  Isidorus,  Simpli- 
cius,  Eulamius,  Hermias,  Priscianus,  and  others,  who  were  placed  on  the 
highest  summit  of  literary  glory.  But  when  the  emperor  Justinian,  by 
a  particular  edict,  prohibited  the  teaching  philosophy  at  Athens,'  which 
edict,  no  doubt,  was  levelled  at  the  modem  Platonism  already  mentioned, 
and  when  his  resentment  began  to  flame  out  against  those  who  refused 
to  abandon  the  Pagan  worship,  then  all  these  celebrated  philosophers 
took  refuge  among  the  Persians,  who  were,  at  that  time,  the  enemies  of 
Rome.^  They,  indeed,  returned  from  their  voluntary  exile,  when  the  peace 
was  concluded,  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  A.D.  533  r  but 
they  could  never  recover  their  former  credit,  and  they  gradually  dis- 
appeared in  the  public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  which  ceased, 
at  length,  to  be  under  their  direction. 

Thus  expired  that  famous  sect,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  Modem  or  Later  Platonic ;  and  which,  for  a  series  of  ages,  had 
produced  such  divisions  and  tumults  in  the  Christian  church,  and  been, 
in  other  respects,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  progress  of  the  gospel. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  arose  imper- 
ceptibly out  of  its  obscurity,  and  was  placed  in  an  advantageous  light 
by  the  illustrations  of  the  learned;  but  especially  and  principally  by  the 
celebrated  commentaries  of  Philoponus.  And,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
this  philosophy  was  necessary  for  the  Greeks ;  since  it  was  from  the  depths 
of  this  peripatetical  wisdom,  that  the  Monophy sites  and  Nestorians  drew 
the  subtilties  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  the  abettors 
of  the  Ephesian  and  Chalcedonian  councils. 

y.  The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  lived  in  the 
East,  turned  equally  their  eyes  towards  Aristotle,  and,  in 
order  to  train  their  respective  followers  to  the  field  of  controversy,  and  arm 
them  with  the  subtilties  of  a  contentious  logic,  translated  the  principal 
books  of  that  deep  philosopher  into  their  native  languages.  Sergius, 
a  Monophysite  and  philosopher,  translated  the  books  of  Aristotle  into 
Syriac'  Uranius,  a  Syrian,  propagated  the  doctrines  of  this  philosopher 
in  Persia ;  and  disposed  in  their  favour  Chosroes,  the  monarch  of  that 
nation,  who  became  a  zealous  abettor  of  the  peripatetic  system.™  The  same 
prince  received  from  one  of  the  Nestorian  faction  (which,  after  having  pro- 
cured the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks,  triumphed  at  this  time  unrivalled  in 
Persia)  a  translation  of  the  Stagirite  into  the  Persian  language.* 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  among  these  eastern  Christians 
there  were  some  who  rejected  both  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines ;  and,  unwilling  to  be  obliged  to  others  for  their  philosophical  know- 


in  the  East. 


*  Jobanoea  Mdela^  Historia  Chronica,  part 
II.  p.  187,  edit  Oxon.  Another  teatimonj 
concerning  this  matter  is  cited  from  a  certain 
Chronicle,  not  yet  published,  bj  Nic  Aleman- 
nua,  ad  Procopii,  Histor.  Arcanum,  cap.  zztL 
p.  377,  edit.  Venet 

J  Agathias,  de  Reboa  Justinian!,  lib.  ii.  p. 
49,  edit  Venet.  torn.  ii.  Corpor.  Byzant 

^  See  WeMelingii  Obterrat  Varia.  lib.  i. 
cap.  xriii.  p.  117. 


^  Georgitts  Abulpharaius  Historia  Djnaa- 
tiar.,  published  bj  Dr.  Pocock,  p.  94, 172. 

"  See  Agathiaa,  De  Rebus  Jnstiniani,  lib. 
il  p.  48.  That  Uranina  made  nae  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  Eutychian  con- 
troTcrsy,  is  evident  from  this  single  circum- 
stance, that  Agathiaa  represents  him  disputing 
concerning  the  pasnbUitjf  and  immuahitiisf 
of  God  (fcai  rb  -waOnrbv  nal  AKvyx^ro^). 

"  Agathias,  L  c.  lib.  ii.  p.  4B,  edit.  Tenet 
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ledge,  invented  systems  of  their  own,  which  were  inexpressibly  chimerical, 
and  pregnant  with  absurdities.  Of  this  class  of  original  philosophers  was 
Cosmas,  a  Nestorian,  commonly  called  Indicopleustes,  whose  doctrines  are 
extremely  singular,  and  resemble  more  the  notions  of  the  Orientals  than 
the  opinions  of  the  Greeks.^  Such  also  was  the  writer,  from  whose 
Exposition  of  the  Octateuch  Photius  had  drawn  several  citations.' 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    DOCTORS    AND   MINISTERS   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

Disputei  between  I.  The  external  form  of  church-government  continued 
Rome*imd  Con-  without  any  remarkable  alteration  during  the  course  of 
•untmopie.  this  century.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan* 
tinople,  who  were  considered  as  the  most  eminent  and  principal  rulers  of 
the  Christian  church,  were  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes  about  the  extent 
and  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  seemed  both  to  aspire  at 
the  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople not  only  claimed  an  unrivalled  sovereignty  over  the  eastern 
churches,  but  also  maintained  that  his  church  was,  in  point  of  dignity,  no 
way  inferior  to  that  of  Rome.  The  Roman  pontiffs  beheld,  with  impa- 
tience, these  lordly  pretensions,  and  warmly  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of 
their  church,  and  its  undoubted  superiority  over  that  of  Constantinople. 
Gregory  the  Great  distinguished  himself  in  this  violent  contest ;  and  the 
following  event  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  zea]» 
Jn  the  year  588,  John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  sumamed  the  Faster,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  abstinence  and  austerity,  assembled,  by  his 
own  authority,  a  council  at  Constantinople,  to  inquire  into  an  accusation 
brought  against  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch;  and,  upon  this  occasion, 
assumed  the  title  of  oecumenical,  or  universal  bishop.'  Now,  although 
this  title  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  also  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that  might  have  prevented 
its  giving  umbrage  or  offence  to  any,^  yet  Gregory  suspected,  both  from 
the  time  and  the  occasion  of  John's  renewing  his  claim  to  it,  that  he  was 
aiming  at  a  supremacy  over  all  the  Christian  churches  ;  and  therefore  he 
opposed  his  claim  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  in  letters  to  that  purpose, 
addressed  to.  the  emperor,  and  to  such  persons  as  he  judged  proper  to 
second  his  opposition.  But  all  his  efforts  were  without  effect ;  and  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople  continue  to  assume  the  title  in  question, 
though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff.* 


**  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  Pnefat.  ad  Cob- 
mam,  p.  10,  torn.  ii.  CoUectionis  Novn  Patrum 
Oraeoram. 

p  Biblioth.  Codic.  xxxvi.  p.  22,  2S. 

■  8^  We  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of 
some  miitaket  which  have  slipped  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Moaheim  in  hit  narration  of  this 
event.  First — The  council  here  mentioned 
was  held  under  the  pontificate  of  Pelagins  H., 
and  not  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  not 
chosen  bishop  of  Rome  before  A,  D.  590. 
Secondly— The  person  accused  before  this 
council  was  not  Peter,  but  Gregory,  bishop  of 
Antioch.     Thirdly — It  does  not  appear  that 


the  council  was  summoned  by  John  of  Con- 
stantinople, but  by  the  emperor  Mauridus,  to 
whom  Gregory  had  appealed  from  the  gover- 
nor of  the  East,  before  whom  he  was  first  ac- 
cused. 

^  09-  The  title  of  universal  bishop,  which 
had  been  given  by  Leo  and  Justinian  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  waa  not  attended 
with  any  accession  of  power. 

«  Gregor.  Magni  Epist  lib.  it.  ▼.  yii.  All 
the  passages  in  these  epistles  that  relate  to  this 
famoua  contest,  have  been  extracted  and  illus- 
trated by  Ijaunoios,  in  his  Assertio  inPrivilcg. 
8.  Mcdardi,  tom.  iii.    0pp.  part  II.  p.  266. 
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The  Roman  pon*  II.  This  pontiff,  bowever,  adhered  tenacioasly  to  his 
Srd^forun*  purposc,  opposed  with  vehemence  the  bishop  of  Constant 
▼enai  dominion,  tinople,  raised  new  tumults  and  dissensions  among  the 
sacred  order,  and  aimed  at  no  less  than  an  unlimited  supremacy  over  the 
Christian  church.  This  ambitious  design  succeeded  in  the  West ;  while, 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  his  arrogant  pretensions  were  scarcely  respected 
by  any  but  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  this  prelate  was  always  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  pro- 
gress of  his  authority  in  the  East  How  much  the  opinions  of  some  were 
&vonrable  to  the  lordly  demands  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  may  be  easily 
imagined  from  an  expression  of  Ennodius,  that  infamous  and  extravagant 
flatterer  of  Symmachus,  who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous  fame.  This 
parasitical  panegjrrist,  among  other  impertinent  assertions,  maintained, 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  constituted  judge  in  the  place  of  Ood, 
which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Most  High.^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain,  from  a  variety  of  the  most  authentic  records,  that  both 
the  emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from  being  disposed  to 
bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  servitude,  which  the  see  of  Rome  was 
arrogantly  imposing  upon  the  Christian  church.*  The  Oothic  princes 
set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  bi^op  of  Rome  in  Italy,  permitted  none 
to  be  raised  to  the  pontificate  without  their  approbation,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  judging  concerning  the  legality  of  every  new 
election.'^  They  enacted  spiritual  laws,  called  the  religious  orders  before 
their  tribunals,  and  summoned  councils  by  their  legal  authority.'  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  the  pontiffs,  amidst  all  their  high  pretensions, 
reverenced  the  majesty  of  their  kings  and  emperors,  and  •  submitted  to 
their  authority  with  the  most  profound  humility ;  nor  were  they,  as  yet, 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  as  to  aim  at  the  subjection  of  kings  and 
princes  to  their  ghostly  dominion.^ 

vicetandcor-  ^^^'  ^®  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  very 

ruptionofth*      considerable  before  this  period,  and  the  riches,  which  they 
dercr.  j^^^    accumulated,    immense;    and    both  received    daily 

augmentations  from  the  growth  of  superstition  in  this  century.  The  arts 
of  a  rapacious  priesthood  were  practised  upon  the  ignorant  devotion  of  the 
simple ;  and  even  the  remorse  of  the  wicked  was  made  an  instrument  of 
increasing  the  ecclesiastical  treasure.  For  an  opinion  was  propagated 
with  industry  among  the  people,  that  the  remission  of  their  sins  was  to  be 
purchased  by  their  liberalities  to  the  churches  and  monks,  and  that  the 
prayers  of  departed  saints,  whose  efficacy  was  victorious  at  the  throne  of 
God,  were  to  be  bought  by  offerings  presented  to  the  temples,  which  were 


See  alio  Le  Quieii,  Oriens  Chriatianui,  torn.  i. 
p.  67 ;  Pfaffii  Diaaertatio  de  Titulo  (Ecume- 
nicaa,  in  the  Tempe  Helvetica,  torn.  iv.  p.  99. 

*  See  hia  Apologeticum  pro  Synodo,  in  the 
15th  volume  of  the  Blbliotheca  Magna Patrum, 
p.  .248.  edit.  Paris.  9^  One  would  think 
that  thia  aervile  adulator  had  never  read  the 
4th  verae  of  the  2d  chapter  of  St.  PanPa  2d 
Epiatle  to  the  Thcsialonians,  where  the  Anti- 
chriat,  or  man  of  ain,  ia  deacribed  in  the  very 
terms  in  which. he  represents  the  authority  of 
the  pontiff  Symmachus. 

*  See  particularly  the  truth  of  thia  asser- 
tion, with  respect  to  Spain,  in  Ocddes*s  Dis- 


sertation on  the  Papal  Supremacy,  chiefly  with 
relation  to  the  ancient  Spaniah  church,  which 
ia  to  be  fouud  in  the  second  volume  of  hia 
Miscellaneoua  Tracta. 

'  See  Jo.  Jac.  Mascovii  Ilistor.  Qermanor. 
torn.  ii.  not  p.  113. 

V  Baanage,  Hutoire  des  Eglises  Reform^es, 
torn.  i.  p.  381. 

^  See  the  citations  from  Or^ory  the^  Great 
collected  by  Launoia,  De  Regia  Potestate  in 
Matrimon.  torn.  i.  0pp.  part  II.  p.  691 ;  and 
in  his  Assertio  in  Privilegium  S.  Medardi,  p. 
272,  tom.  iii.  Opp.  part  II.  See  also  Gian- 
none,  Hist  de  Naples,  tom.  ii.  p.  282. 
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consecrated  to  these  celestial  mediators.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  riches 
of  the  charch  increased,  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy  were  infected 
with  those  vices  that  are  too  often  the  consequences  of  an  affluent  pros- 
perity. This  appears,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  from  the  imperial  edicts 
and  the  decrees  of  councils,  which  were  so  frequentlj^  levelled  at  the  im- 
moralities of  those  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  clerks.  For 
whence  so  many  laws  to  restrain  the  vices,  and  to  preserve  the  morals  of 
the  ecclesiastical  orders,  if  they  had  fulfilled  even  the  obligations  of  ex- 
ternal decency,  or  shown,  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  respect  for  religion  and  virtue  ?  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  effects  of 
all  these  laws  and  edicts  was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  perceived ; 
for  so  high  was  the  veneration  paid,  at  this  time,  to  the  clergy,  that  their 
most  flagitious  crimes  were  corrected  by  the  slightest  and  gentlest  punish- 
ments ;  ai)  unhappy  circumstance,  which  added  to  their  presumption,  and 
rendered  them  more  daring  and  audacious  in  iniquity. 
Thebith<ro«of  ^^'  ^^®  bishops  of  Rome,  who  considered  themselves 

Rome  not  ex-      as  the  chicfs  and  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  are  not 
cepted.  ^   Y)Q   excepted  from   this   censure,  any  more   than  the 

clergy  who  were  under  their  jurisdiction.  We  may  form  some  notion  of 
their  humility  and  virtue  by  that  long  and  vehement  contention,  which 
arose  in  the  year  498,  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  who  were  on 
the  same  day  elected  to  the  pontificate  by  different  parties,  and  whose 
dispute  was,  at  length,  decided  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths.  Each  of 
these  ecclesiastics  maintained  obstinately  the  validity  of  his  election ;  they 
reciprocally  accused  each  other  of  the  most  detestable  crimes;  and  to  their 
mutual  dishonour,  their  accusations  did  not  appear,  on  either  side,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  foundation.  Three  different  councils,  assembled  at 
Rome,  endeavoured  to  terminate  this  odious  schism,*  but  without  success. 
A  fourth  was  summoned,  by  Theodoric,  to  examine  the  accusations  brought 
against  Symmachus,  to  whom  this  prince  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
schism,  adjudged  the  papal  chair.  This  council  was  held  about  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  and  in  it  the  Roman  pontiff  was  acquitted  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  adverse  party  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  this  decision ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  Ennodjus  of  Ticinum,  now 
Pa  via,  to  draw  up  his  adulatory  apology  for  the  council  and  Symmachus.^ 
In  this  apology,  which  disguises  the  truth  under  the  seducing  colours  of  a 
gaudy  rhetoric,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  foundations  of  that  enor- 
mous power,  which  the  popes  of  Rome  afterwards  acquired,  were  now 
laid ;  but  he  will  seek  in  vain,  in  this  laboured  production',  any  satisfEustory 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge  brought  against  Symmachus.^ 
TheKTowthofthe  V.  The  number,  credit,  and  influence  of  th^  monks 
monk*.  augmented  daily  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world.     They 

multiplied  so  prodigiously  in  the  East,  that  whole  armies  might  have  been 


'  lfc>  This  Bcbimi  maj  be  truly  termed 
odioQi,  at  it  wu  carried  on  by  assosti  nations, 
maMacrea,  and  all  tbe  cruel  proceeding*  of  a 
desperate  cItU  war.  See  Paul  Diaconui, 
lib.  xrii. 

i  Tbii  apology  may  be  leen  in  tbe  fifteentb 
▼olome  of  the  Magn.  Bibl.  Patrum,  p.  248. 

^  ty  That  SymmachuB  was  never  fairly 
acquitted,  may  be  presumed  from  the  first, 
and  proved  from  the  second,  of  the  following 
circumstances:   First,  That  Theodoric,  who 


was  a  wise  and  equitable  prince,  and  who  had 
attentively  examined  the  charge  brought  against 
him,  would  not  have  referred  the  decision  to 
the  bishops,  if  the  matter  bad  been  clear,  but 
would  have  pronounced  judgment  himself,  as 
he  had  formerly  done  concerning  the  legality 
of  his  election.  The  second  circumstance 
against  Symmachus  is,  that  the  council  ac- 
quitted him  without  so  much  as  hearing  those 
who  accused  him;  and  he  bimself  did  not 
appear,  though  frequently  summoned. 
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raised  out  of  the  monastic  order,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  that 
enormous  body.  The  monastic  life  was  also  highly  honoured,  and  had  an 
incredible  number  of  patrons- and  followers,  in  all  the  western  provinces; 
as  appears  from  the  rules  which  were  prescribed  in  this  century,  by  various 
doctors,  for  directing  the  conduct  of  the  cloistered  monks,  and  the  holy 
villus,  that  had  sacrificed  their  capacity  of  being  useful  in  the  world,  to 
the  gloomy  charms  of  a  convent.^  In  Great  Britain,  a  certain  abbot, 
named  CongaU,  is  said  to  have  persuaded  an  incredible  number  of  persons 
to  abandon  the  a£^s,  obligations,  and  duties  of  social  life,  and  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  solitude,  under  a  rule  of  discipline,  of 
which  he  was  the  inventor.™  His  disciples  travelled  through  many 
countries,  in  which  they  propagated  with  such  success  the  contagion  of 
this  monastic  devotion,  that,  in  some  time,  Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  swarmed  with  those  lazy  orders,  and  were,  in  a  manner, 
covered  with  convents.  The  most  illustrious  disciple  of  the  abbot  now 
mentioned,  was  Columban,  whose  singular  rule  of  discipline  is  yet  extant, 
and  surpasses  all  the  rest  in  simplicity  and  brevity.'^  The  monastic 
orders,  in  general,  abounded  with  fanatics  and  profligates  ;  the  latter  were 
more  numerous  than  the  former  in  the  western  convents,  while  in  those 
of  the  East  the  fanatics  were  predominant. 

The  riie  of  the  ^^'  "^  ^^^  order  of  monks,  which  in  a  manner  absorbed 

Benedictine        all  the  others  that  were  established  in  the  West,  was  insti- 
''"*'"•  tuted,  A.D.  629,  by  Benedict  of  Nursia,  a  man  of  piety 

and  reputation  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  From  his  rule  of  discipline,  which 
is  yet  extant,  we  learn  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  impose  it  upon  all 
the  monastic  societies,  but  to  form  an  order  whose  discipline  should  be 
milder,  their  establishment  more  solid,  and  their  manners  more  regular, 
than  those  of  the  other  monastic  bodies ;  and  whose  members,  during  the 
course  of  a  holy  and  peaceful  life,  were  to  divide  their  time  between 
prayer,  reading,  the  education  of  youth,  and  other  pious  and  learned 
labours.*^  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  followers  of  this  celebrated  eccle- 
siastic degenerated  sadly  from  the  piety  of  their  founder,  and  lost  sight  of 
the  duties  of  their  station,  and  the  great  end  of  their  establishment. 
Having  acquired  immense  riches  from  the  devout  liberality  of  the  opulent, 
they  sunk  into  luxury,  intemperance,  and  sloth,  abandoned  themselves  to 
all  soTts  of  vices,  extended  their  zeal  and  attention  to  worldly  affairs, 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  cabinets  of  princes,  took  part  in  political 
cabals  and  court  factions,  made  a  vast  augmentation  of  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  their  order,  to  blind  the  multitude,  and  supply  the 
place  of  their  expiring  virtue  ;  and,  among  other  meritorious  enterprises, 
laboured  most  ardently  to  swell  the  arrogance,  by  enlarging  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  good  Benedict  never  dreamt  that 
the  great  purposes  of  his  institution  were  to  be  thus  perverted,  much  less 
did  he  give  any  encouragement  or  permission  to  such  flagrant  abuses. 
His  rule  of  discipline  was  neither  favourable  to  luxury  nor  ambition  ; 
and  it  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  excellence,  though  it  has  not  been 
observed  for  many  ages. 


'  These  are  in  Holsteniu8*t  Codex  R^u- 
Iflmm,  part  II.,  which  work  was  puhlished  at 
Rome  in  three  ▼olumes4to,  in  the  year  1661. 
See  also  Edin.  Martene  et  Ur»in.  Durand. 
Theaanr.  Anecdot,  Not.  torn.  i.  p.  4. 

"  Jae.  Usserii  Antiq.  Ecclea.  Britan. 

"  Useerii  Sylloge  Antiqnar.  Epistolar.  Hi- 


bemicar.  p.  5 — 15;  Holstenii  Codex  Regs- 
larum,  torn.  ii.  p.  48 ;  Mabillon,  Frmt  ad 
Seculum  ii.  Benedictinum,  p.  4. 

**  See  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened. 
Sec.  i.  and  Annalea  Ordin.  Benedict,  torn.  i. 
See  also  Helyotns  and  the  other  writers  who 
have  given  accounts  of  the  monastic  orders; 
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Itt  rapid  progtets. 


It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  institution  of  Benedict  changed, 
in  seyeral  respects,  the  obligations  and  duties  of  the  monastic  life  as  it  was 
regulated  in  the  West.  Among  other  things,  he  obliged  those  who  en- 
tered into  his  order  to  promise,  at  the  time  of  their  being  received  aa 
noviciates,  and  afterwards  at  their  admission  as  members  of  the  society, 
to  persevere  in  an  obedience  to  the  rules  he  had  laid  down,  without 
attempting  to  change  them  in  any  respect.  As  he  was  extremely  solici- 
tous about  the  stability  of  his  institution,  this  particular  regulation  was 
wise  and  prudent ;  and  it  was  so  much  the  more  necessary  that,  before  his 
time,  the  monks  made  no  scruple  of  altering  the  laws  and  rules  of  their 
founders  as  often  as  they  thought  proper.' 

VII.  This  new  order  made  a  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
West,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  arrived  at  the  most 
flourishing  state.  In  Gaul  its  interests  were  promoted  by  Maurus ;  in 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  by  Placidus ;  in  England  by  Augustin  and  Mellitus ; 
in  Italy,  and  other  countries,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  is  himself 
reported  to  have  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  this  society  ;*>  and  it 
was  afterwards  received  in  Germany  by  the  means  of  Boniface*'  This 
sudden  aiid  amazing  progress  of  the  new  order  was  ascribed  by  the  Bene- 
dictines to  the  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  their  discipline,  and  to  the  miracles 
which  were  worked  by  their  founder  and  his  followers.  But  a  more  atten- 
tive view  of  things  will  convince  the  impartial  observer  that  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  the  advancement  of  whose  grandeur  and  autho- 
rity the  Benedictines  were  most  servilely  devoted,  contributed  much  more 
to  the  influence  and  lustre  of  their  order  than  any  other  circumstance, 
nay,  than  all  other  considerations  united  together.  But,  however  univer- 
sal their  credit  was,  they  did  not  reign  alone ;  other  orders  subsisted  in 
several  places  until  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Benedictine  absorbed 
indeed  all  the  other  religious  societies,  and  held  unrivalled  the  reins  of 
the  monastic  empire.* 

The  principal  VIII.  The  most  Celebrated  Greek  and  Oriental  writers 

Greek  Ind  ori-    that  flourished  in  this  century  were  those  which  follow  : — 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  interpreted  successfully  several 
books  of  scripture.' 

Maxentius,  a  monk  of  Antioch,  who  besides  several  treatises  against 
the  sects  of  his  time,  composed  Scholiums  on  Dionysius  the.Areopagite. 

Agape tus,  whose  Scheda  Regia,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Justinian, 
procured  him  a  place  among  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  writers  of  this 
century. 

Eulogius,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  was  the  terror  of  heretics,  and  a 
warm  and  strenuous  defender  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  on  account  of  his  austere  method 
of  life,  was  sumamed  the  Faster,  and  who  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation  by  several  little  productions,  and  more  particularly  by  his 
Penitential. 


'  See^abillon,  Prsf.  ad  Seec.  iv.  Bene- 
dict, part  I.  p.  18. 

4  See  Mabillon,  Diss,  de  Vita  Monastica, 
Qrqforii  M.  ad  Hadr.  Valesium,  torn.  ii. 
Anidect.  veter.  ai  also  hie  Pr«ef.  ad  Sasc.  i. 
Benedict,  p.  29.  Tliis  circumstance,  how- 
erer,  is  dented  hj  some  writers ;  and  among 
others  b^  Ckllonius,  coDceming  whoso  book 
upon  ^at  subject,  see  Simon*s  Lettres 
Choisies,  torn.  iii.  p.  63. 


'  Anton.  Dadini  Alteserrs,  Origines  Rei 
MonasticsB,  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  33.  The  pro- 
pagation of  the  Benedictine  order,  through  the 
different  provinces  of  Europe,  is  related  by 
Mabillon,  Preef.  ad  Skc.  i.  Benedictinum,  et 
ad  Sec.  ir.  part  I.  p.  62, 

■  Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Con- 
stance, tom.  ii.  p.  32,  33. 

*  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotb^ue 
EccHsiaatique  de  M.  Du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  197. 
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Latin  writers. 


Leontius  of  Byzantium,  whose  book  against  the  sects,  and  other 
writings,  are  yet  extant. 

Evagrius,  a  scholastic  writer,  whose  Ecclesiastical  History  is  in  many 
places  corrupted  with  fabulous  narrations. 

Anastasius  of  Sinai,  whom  most  writers  consider  as  the  author  of  a 
trifling  performance,  written  against  a  sort  of  heretics  called  Acephali,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occaesion  to  speak  afterwards.* 

IX.  Among  the  Latin  writers  the  following  are  princi- 
pally worthy  of  mention : — 

Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  united  the  most  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  qualities ;  as  in  some  cases  he  discovered  a  sound  and 
penetrating  judgment,  and  in  others  the  most  shameful  and  superstitious 
weakness ;  and  in  general  manifested  an  extreme  aversion  to  all  kinds  of 
learning,  as  his  Epistles  and  Dialogues  sufficiently  testify.* 

Cssarius  of  Aries,  who  composed  some  moral  writings,  and  drew  up  a 
rule  of  conduct  and  discipline  for  the  Holy  Virgins." 

Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspina,  who  attacked  with  great  warmth  the 
Arians  and  Pelagians  in  Africa,  but  whose  style  and  manner  were  harsh 
and  uncouth,  as  was  generally  the  case  of  the  African  writers.' 

Ennodius,  bishop  of  Ticinum,  now  Pavia,  who  was  none  of  the  meanest 
authors  of  this  century,  whether  we  consider  his  compositions  in  prose  or 
in  verse ;  though  he  disgraced  his  talents,  and  dishonoured  his  eloquence, 
by  his  infamous  adulation  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  he  exalted  so 
high  above  all  mortals,  as  to  maintain  that  he  was  'answerable  to  none 
upon  earth  for  his  conduct,  and  subject  to  no  human  tribunal.^ 

Benedict  of  Nursia,  who  acquired  an  immortal  name,  by  the  rule  he 
laid  down  for  the  order  which  he  instituted,  and  the  multitude  of  religious 
societies  that  submitted  to  his  discipline. 

Dionysius,  who  was  surnamed  the  Little,  on  account  of  his  extraordi- 
nary humility,  and  was  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  Collection  of  the 
ancient  Canons,  and  also  for  his  Chronological  Researches. 

Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  an  African,  who  acquired  a  considerable  degree 
of  reputation  by  several  treatises,  but  especially  by  his  Abridgment  of  the 
Canons,  though  his  style  and  diction  were  entirely  destitute  of  harmony 
and  elegance. 

Facundus,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Three  Chapters,  of  which  we 
shall  give  an  account  in  their  place. 

Arator,  who  translated  with  tolerable  success  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
into  Latin  verse. 

Primasius  of  Adrumetum,  whose  Commentary  upon  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  as  also  his  book  concerning  Heresies,  are  yet  extant. 

Liberatus,  whose  compendious  History  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
Controversies  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rank  among  the  writers  of  this 
century. 

Fortunatus,  a  man  of  various  erudition,  and  whose  poetic  compositions 
are  far  from  being  destitute  of  genius." 


*  See  for  an  account  of  this  book,  Simon, 
1.  c.  torn.  i.  p.  232;  aa  alio  Barat.  Biblio-" 
tb^ue  Cboisie,  torn.  ii.  p.  21. 

*  A  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Gre- 
gorj  was  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1705, 
in  fonr  Tolumes  folio,  hj  Father  St  Marthe, 
a  Benedictine  monk.  See  an  account'of  this 
pontiff,  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  iL  Martii,  p.  121. 

VOL.  I. 


*  Of  this  writer,  the  Benedictine  monks 
hare  given  a  learned  account  in  their  Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  190. 

*  See,  for  an  account  of  Fulgentius,  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  tom.  i.  Januar.  p.  32,  &c. 

T  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  tom.  iii. 
p.  96. 

*  Hist.  Litt  de  la  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  464. 
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Gregory  of  Tours,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  Gallie  history,  and 
who  would  have  descended  with  honour  to  posterity,  did  not  his  Annals 
of  the  Francs,  and  the  rest  of  his  writings,  carry  so  many  marks  of  levity, 
credulity,  and  weakness.' 

Oildas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  who  composed  a  book 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Britain,  in  which  there  are  sevend  things 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  the  leftmed. 

Columbanus,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  became  famous  on  account  of  the 
monastic  rules  he  prescribed  to  his  followers,  his  zeal  for  establishing 
religious  orders,  and  his  poetical  productions.** 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  whose  grammatical,  theological,  and  histori- 
cal productions,  discover  more  learning  and  pedantry  than  judgment  and 
taste. 

We  may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the  Latin  writers  with  the  illus* 
trious  names  of  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus,  who  far  surpassed  all  their  con- 
temporaries in  learning  and  knowledge  ;  the  former  shone  forth  with  the 
brightest  lustre  in  the  republic  of  letters  as  a  philosopher,  an  orator,  a 
poet,  and  a  divine,  and,  both  in  elegance  and  subtlety  of  genius,  had  no 
superior,  nor  indeed  any  equal  in  this  century ;  the  latter,  though  in  many 
respects  inferior  to  him,  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  destitute  of 
merit '^  Several  productions  of  these  writers  have  been  transmitted  down 
to  our  times. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE   CHURCH   DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

The  incresMor  I.  When  oncc  the  ministers  of  the  church  had  departed 

tupcr»tition.  {[om  the  ancient  simplicity  of  religious  worship,  and  sullied 
the  native  purity  of  divine  truth  by  a  motley  mixture  of  human  inven- 
tions, it  was  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  this  growing  corruption.  Abuses 
were  daily  multiplied,  and  superstition  drew  from  its  horrid  fecundity  an 
incredible  number  of  absurdities,  which  were  added  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  controversial  writers  in  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces continued  to  render  perplexed  and  obscure  some  of  the  principal 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  the  subtle  distinctions  which  they  borrowed 
from  a  vain  and  chimerical  philosophy.  The  public  teachers  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  people  degenerated  sadly  firom  the  apostolic  character.  They 
seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  else  than  to  sink  the  multitude  into  the  most 
opprobrious  ignorance  and  superstition,  to  efface  in  their  minds  all  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  genuine  piety,  and  to  substitute  in  the 
place  of  religious  principles  a  blind  veneration  for  the  clergy,  and  a  stupid 
zeal  for  a  senseless  round  of  ridiculous  rites  and  ceremonies.  This  perhaps 
will  appear  less  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  "the  blind  led  the 
blind ;"    for  the  ministers  and  public  teachers  of  religion  were,  for  the 

*  The  life  of  Gregory   of  Toun  u  to  be  torn.  i.  pert  II.  p.  131. 
found  in  the  Histoire  Litt^rure  de  la  France;  ^  None  have  given  more  accnimte  aooonnti 

and  hii  (anlts  are  mentioned  by  Pagi  in  hit  of  Gildat  and  Colamban  than  the  leaned  Be- 

Dinert  de  Dionyiio,  Paris,  aect  25,  p.  16,  nedictinee,  Hiitoire  Litt^raire  de  la  Fnmce, 

which  is  added  to  the  fourth  tome  of  the  Bre-  torn.  ill.  p.  279.  505. 

▼iarum  Pontiff.  Bomanor.    Launois  defends  '  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BiUiolh^us 

this  historian  in  many  things  in  his  worka,  de  M.  Du  Pin,  torn*  i.  p.  211. 
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most  part,  grossly  ignorant,  nay,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  multitude, 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  instruct. 

ProTedi^ezain-         ^^'  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dismal  repre- 
p^**  sentation  we  have  here  given  of  the  state  of  religion  at 

this  time,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  cast  -an  eye  upon  the  doc- 
trines now  taught  concerning  the  worship  of  images  and  saints,  the  fire 
cf  purgatory,  the  efficacy  of  good  works,  i.  e,  the  observance  of  human 
rites  and  institutions,  towards  the  attainment  of  salvation,  the  power  of 
telics  to  heal  the  diseases  of  iSody  and  mind ;  and  such  like  sordid  and 
miserable  fancies,  which  are  inculcated  in  many  of  .the  superstitious 
productions  of  this  century,  and  particularly  in  the  epistles  and  other 
writings  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Nothing  more  ridiculous  on  the  one 
hand,  than  the  solemnity  and  liberality  with  which  this  good  but  silly 
pontiff  distributed  the  wonder-working  relics  ;  and  nothing  more  lament- 
able on  the  other,  than  the  stupid  eagerness  and  devotion  with  which  the 
deluded  multitude  received  them,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  a  portion  of  stinking  oil,  taken  from  the  lamps  which  burned 
at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  had  a  supernatural  efficacy  to  sanctify 
its  possessors,  and  to  defend  them  from  idl  dangers,  both  of  a  tempond 
and  spiritual  nature.* 

Theauteofezese-  ^^^'  ^v®**^  attempts  wcre  made  in  this  century  to  lay 
ticai  or  ezpiAos-  dowu  a  proper  and  judicious  method  of  explaining  the 
uay  theology.  scriptures.  Of  this  nature  were  the  two  books  of  Junilius 
the  African,  concerning  the  various  parts  of  the  divine  law  ;^  a  work  des- 
titute of  precision  and  method,  and  by  which  it  appears  that  the  author 
had  not  sufficient  knowledge  and  penetration  for  the  task  he  undertook. 

Cassiodorus  also,  in  his  two  books  concerning  the  divine  law,  has  deli- 
vered several  rules  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Philoxenus,  the  Syrian,  translated  into  his  native  language  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

The  number  of  interpreters  was  considerable  in  this  century.  Those 
who  made  the  greatest  figure  among  the  Greeks  in  this  character,  were 
Procopius  of  Gaza,  Severus  of  Antioch,  Julian,  and  a  few  others ;  the 
first  was  an  expositor  of  no  mean  abilities.^  The  most  eminent  rank 
among  the  Latin  commentators  is  due  to  Gregory  the  Great,  Cassiodorus, 
Primasius,«  Isidore  of  Seville,'  and  Bellator. 

The  defect!  of  IV.    It  must,   howevcr,   be  acknowledged  that  these 

theee  ezpodton.  writers  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  expositors,  if  we 
except  a  small  number  of  them,  and  among  these  the  eastern  Nestorians, 
who,  following  the  example  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  were  careful  in 
exploring  the  true  sense  and  the  native  energy  of  the  words  employed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  So  that  we  may  divide  the  commentators  of  this 
age  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  we  rank  those  who  did  nothing  more 
than  to  collect  the  opinions  and  interpretations  which  had  been  received 
by  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church ;  which  collections  were  afterwards 


*  See  the  List  of  sacred  Oils  which  Gregory 
the  CTreat  sent  to  qaeen  Theudelinda,  in  the 
work  of  Aoinftrtos^  entitled*  Acta  Martyrum 
•incera  et  selecta,  p.  619. 

^  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth>que 
de  Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  229. 

*  Jo.  Stm.  Assemannus,  Biblioth.  Orient 
Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  83. 


*  See  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies,  torn.  iy.  p. 
120  of  the  new  edition. 

*  Simon,  Hist.  Critique  des  principanz 
Commentateurs  du  N.  T.  chap.  zzit.  p.  337 ; 
as  also  hit  Critique  de  la  Biblioth^ue  det 
Auteurs  Ecci.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.'  i.  p.  226. 

f  Simon,  Critique  de  hk,&cdd  M.  Do  Pin, 
torn.  i.  p.  259. 
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called  **  chains'*  by  the  Latins.'  Such  was  the  Chain  of  Olympiodorus  on 
Job  ;  the  Chain  of  Victor  of  Capua  upon  the  Four  Gospels ;  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  Primasius  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  compiled 
from  the  works  of  Augustin,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  others.  Even  Pro- 
copius  of  Gaza  may  be  ranked  in  this  class,  though  not  with  so  much 
reason  as  the  mere  compilers  now  mentioned ;  since,  in  many  cases,  he 
has  consulted  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  and  not  followed,  with  a 
servile  and  implicit  submission,  the  voice  of  antiquity.  To  the  second 
class  belong  those  fanciful  expositors  who,  setting  up  Origen  as  their 
great  model,  neglect  and  overlook  entirely  the  sense  of  the  words  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writers,  lose  themselves  in  spiritual  refinements 
and  allegorical  digressions,  and,  by  the  succour  of  a  lively  and  luxuriant 
imagination,  draw  from  the  scriptures  arguments  in  favour  of  every 
whim  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Such  was  Anastasius  the 
Sinaite,  whose  '*  Mysterious  Contemplations  upon  the  Six  days'  Crea- 
tion,"** betray  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  their  author ;  and  Gregory 
the  Great,  whose  *'  Moral  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Job"  have 
formerly  met  with  unmerited  commendations.  Such  also  were  Isidore 
of  Seville,  and  Primasius,  as  manifestly  appears  by  the  **  Book  of  Alle- 
gories upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,'**  which  was  invented  by  the  former,  and 
the  *'  Mystical  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,"J  which 
was  imagined  by  the  latter. 

The  methods  of  ^'  ^^  would  be  nccdless  to  expect  from  the  divines  of 

explaining  the      this  ccntury  an  accurate  view  or  a  clear  and  natural  expla- 

trine wMchnow    nation  of  the  Christian  doctrine.      The   greatest  part  of 

prevailed.  them  reasoned  and  disputed  concerning  the  truths  of  the 

gospel,  as  the  blind  would  argue  about  light  and  colours ;  and  imagined 

that  they  had  acquitted  themselves  nobly  when  they  had  thrown  out  a 

heap  of  crude  and  indigested  notions,  and  overwhelmed  their  adversaries 

with  a  torrent  of  words. 

We  may  perceive,  however,  in  the  writers  of  this  age,  some  evident 
marks  of  the  three  different  methods  of  explaining  and  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  religion  whicK  are  yet  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins.  For  some  collected  together  a  heap,  rather  than  a  system,  of 
theological  opinions,  from  tlie  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  from  the 
decrees  of  councils,  and  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  such  were  Isidore  of 
Seville  among  the  Latins,  whose  three  books  of  sentences  or  opinions  are 
still  extant ;  and  Leontius  the  Cyprian  among  the  Greeks,  whose  "  Loci- 
communes,"  or  common-place  book  of  divinity,  which  he  had  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  have  been  much  esteemed.  These 
authors  gave  rise  to  that  species  of  divinity  which  the  Latins  distinguished 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  positive  theology. 

Others  endeavoured  to  explain  the  various  doctrines  of  Christianity 
by  reasoning  upon  their  nature,  their  excellency,  and  fitness ;  and  thus 
it  was,  even  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  argument,  that  the  most  of 
the  Christian  doctors  disputed  against  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians, 
and  the  Pelagians.  These  metaphysical  divines  were  called  schoolmen, 
and  their  writings  were  afterwards  characterised  under  the  general  term  of 
scholastic  divinity.  * 

V  See  Steph.     Le  Moyue,  Prolegomena  ad  ^  The  title  is  Contemplatipnea  Aoagogica 

varia  Sacra,  p.  53;  Jo.  Albert  Fabricii  Bi-  in  Haxaemeron. 

blioth.  Gr«c«,  lib.  cap.  xvii.,  or  toI.  yii.  p.  *  Liber  AUegoriarum  in  Scripturam  Sacram. 

727.  i  Expositio  Mystica  in  Apoealypun. 


^ 
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A  third  class  of  theological  teachers,  very  different  from  those  already 
mentioned,  comprehended  a  certain  species  of  fiEUiatics,  who  maintained 
that  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  was  only  to  he  derived  from  inward 
feeling  and  mental  contemplation.  This  class  assumed  the  appella- 
tion of  Mystics.  These  three  methods  of  deducing  and  unfolding 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  heen  transmitted  down  to  our  times. 
No  writer  of  this  century  composed  a  judicious  or  complete  system 
of  divinity ;  though  several  branches  of  that  sacred  science  were  occa- 
sionally illustrated. 

The  tute  of  prac-  ^^'  ^h®*®  ^^®  consecrated  their  pious  labours  to  the 
Heal  nxigioa  advancement  of  practical  religion  and  moral  virtue,  aimed 
and  virtue.  ^^  ^^^  fulfilling  this  good  purpose,  partly  by  laying  down 

precepts,  and  partly  by  exhibiting  edifying  examples.  They  who  promoted 
the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  former  way,  modified  their  precepts 
according  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  designed.  One  sort  of  precepts  were  addressed  to  those  who  had 
not  abandoned  the  connexions  of  civil  society,  but  lived  amidst  the  hurry 
of  worldly  affairs.  A  different  set  of  rules  was  administered  to  those  who 
aspired  after  higher  degrees  of  perfection,  and  lived  in  a  retirement  from 
the  contagion  and  vanities  of  the  world.  The  precepts  addressed  to  the 
former,  represent  the  Christian  life  as  consisting  in  certain  external  vir- 
tues, and  acts  of  religion  ;  as  appears  from  the  Homilies  and  Exhortations 
of  Csesarius,  the  Capita  Parsenetica  of  Agapetus  ;  and  especially  from  the 
Formula  Honestas  Vitae,  t.  e,  the  Summary  of  a  Virtuous  Life,  drawn 
up  by  Martin,  archbishop  of  Braga.^  The  rules  administered  to  the  latter 
sort  of  Christians  were  more  spiritual  and  sublime  ;  they  were  exhorted  to 
separate,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  soul  from  the  body  by  divine  contem- 
plation ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  enervate  and  emaciate  the  latter  by 
watching,  fasting,  perpetual  prayer,  and  singing  of  psalms :  as  we  find  in 
the  dissertation  of  Fulgentins  upon  fasting,  and  those  of  Nicetius  con- 
cerning the  vigils  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  the  good  effects  of  psalm- 
ody. The  Greeks  adopted  for  their  leader,  in  this  mystical  labyrinth, 
Dionysias,  falsely  called  the  Areopagite,  whose  pretended  writings  John 
of  Scythopolis  illustrated  with  annotations  in  this  century.  We  need  not 
be  at  any  pains  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  these  injudicious  zealots ; 
the  smallest  acquaintance  with  that  rational  religion  which  is  contained  in 
the  gospel  will  be  sufiicient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  upon  the 
absurdities  of  that  chimerical  devotion  we  have  now  been  describing. 
The  lives  of  Uie  VII.  They  who  enforced  the  duties  of  Christianity  by  . 

■ainta.  exhibiting  examples   of  piety  and  virtue  to  the  view  of 

those  for  whom  their  instructions  were  designed,  wrote,  for  this  purpose, 
the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints ;"  and  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  this 
kind  of  biographers,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Ennodlus, 
Eugippius,  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  Dionysius  the  Little,  Cogitosus,  and 
others,  are  to  be  ranked  in  this  class.  But,  however  pious  the  intentions 
of  these  biographers  may  have  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
executed  it  in  a  most  contemptible  manner.  No  models  of  rational  piety 
are  to  be  found  among  those  pretended  worthies,  whom  they  propose  to 
Christians  as  objects  of  imitation.  They  amuse  their  readers  with 
gigantic  fables  and  trifling  romances  ;  the  examples  they  exhibit  are  those 
of  certain  delirious  fanatics,  whom  tliey  call  saints,  men  of  a  corrupt 

''  See  tbo  Acta  Sanctor.  Martii,  torn.  iii.  p.  86. 
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and  perverted  judgment,  who  offer  violence  to  reason  and  nature  by  the 
horrors  of  an  extravagant  austerity  in  their  own  conduct,  and  by  the  seve- 
rity of  those  singular  and  inhuman  rules  which  they  prescribed  to  others. 
For,  by  what  means  were  these  men  sainted  ?  By  starving  themselves 
with  a  frantic  obstinacy,  and  bearing  the  useless  hardships  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  inclement  seasons,  with  stedfastness  and  perseverance ;  by 
running  about  the  country  like  madmen,  in  tattered  garments,  and  some- 
times half  naked ;  or  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  narrow  space,  where 
they  continued  motionless ;  by  standing  for  a  long  time  in  certain  pos- 
tures with  their  eyes  closed,  in  the  enthusiastic  expectation  of  divine 
light.  All  this  was  saint-like  and  glorious  ;  and  the  more  that  any  ambi- 
tious fanatic  departed  from  tbe  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  and 
counterfeited  the  wild  gestures  and  the  incoherent  conduct  of  an  idiot  or 
a  lunatic,  the  surer  was  his  prospect  of  obtaining  an  eminent  rank  among 
the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  church. 
»  ,    .  ^.  .  .  Vlll.  Many  writers  laboured  with  dilii?ence  to  termi- 

Polemic  divinity.  .       ^r.  '•  ^  •         i_    ^  -.i. 

nate  the  reignmg  controversies,  but  none  with  success. 
Nor  shall  we  be  much  surprised  that  these  efforts  were  ineffectual,  when 
we  consider  how  they  were  conducted ;  for  scarcely  can  we  name  a  single 
writer,  whose  opposition  to  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  and  Pelagians,  was 
carried  on  with  probity,  moderation,  or  prudence.  Primasius  and  Pbilo- 
ponus  wrote  concerning  all  the  sects,  but  their  works  are  lost ; .  the  treatise 
of  Leontius,  upon  the  same  extensive  subject,  is  still  extant,  but  it  is 
scarcely  worth  perusing.  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Leontius  of  Neapolis, 
disputed  against  the  Jews ;  but  with  what  success  and  dexterity,  will  be 
easily  imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  learning  and  logic  of 
these  times.  We  omit,  therefore,  any  further  mention  of  the  miserable 
disputants  of  this  century,  firom  a  persuasion  that  it  will  be  more  useful 
and  entertaining  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the  controver- 
sies that  now  divided  and  troubled  the  Christian  church. 
The  contTOTerties  ^^'  Though  the  Credit  of  Origen  and  his  system  seemed 
coacerninff  Oil-  to  He  expiring  under  the  blows  it  had  received  from  tbe 
dMt^ere-  zeal  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  repeated  thunder  of  synods 
newed.  and  councils,  yet  it  was  very  far  from  being  totally  sunk. 

On  the  contrary,  this  great  man  and  his  doctrine  were  held  by  many,  and 
especially  by  the  monks,  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  cherished  with  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  which  became  boundless  and  extravagant.  In  the 
West,  Bellator  translated  the  works  of  Origen  into  the  I^tin  language. 
In  the  eastern  provinces,  and  particularly  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
were  the  principal  seats  of  Origenism,  the  monks,  seconded  by  several 
bishops,  and  chiefly  by  Theodore  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  defended  the 
truth  and  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  Origen  against  all  his  adversaries 
with  incredible  vehemence  and  contention  of  mind.^  The  cause  was  at 
length  brought  before  Justinian,  who,  in  a  long  and  verbose  edict,  ad- 
dressed to  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,"^  passed  a  severe  condem- 
nation upon  Origen  and  his  doctrine,  and  ordered  it  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed."   The  effects  of  this  edict  were  more  violent  than  durable ;  for, 

^  Cyrillus  Scyihopolii,  in  Vita  Sabn,  which  >*  89-  This  edict  wu  proeored  bj  the  eoli- 

is  to   be  fouDd  in  Ootelerius,  Monumenta  ciUtion  of  Pelagiut,  who  wu  legste  of  Vigi- 

EcclesiM  OnocK,p.  S70;  Henr.  Norit,  Dinertat.  lias  at  tbe  court  of  Constantinople,  with  a  view 

De  Synodo  Quinta,  cap.  i.  iL  p.  554,  torn.  i.  Opp.  to  oonfound  the  Acephali,  who  were  adiniren 

"*  This  edict  is  published  in  Uarduin*!  Con«  of  Origen,  and  particularly  to  Tex  Theodore, 

cilia,  torn.  iii.  p.  24^.  of  whose  credit  with  the  emperor,  Pelagius 
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upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  three  chapters^^* 
soon  after  this  time,  Origenism  was  not  only  revived  in  Palestine,  but 
even  recovered  new  vigour,  and  spread  itself  far  and  wide.  Hence  many 
commotions  were  raised  in  the  church,  which  were,  however,  terminated 
by  the  fifth  general  council,  assembled  at  Constantinople  by  Justinian , 
A.D.  553,  and  in  which  Ozigen  and  his  followers  were  again  condemned.' 
The  contToreny  ^'  '^^  Controversy  produced  another,  which  continued 

coDceiBing  th«  much  longer,  was  carried  on  with  still  more  excessive  de- 
three  chapter*.  g„g^g  ^f  animosity  and  violence,  and  the  subject  of  which 
was  of  much  less  moment  and  importance.  The  Emperor  Justinian  was 
eagerly  bent  upon  extirpating  that  violent  branch  of  the  Monophysites, 
which  was  distinguished  by  Sie  name  of  Acephali ;  and  consulted  upon 
this  matter,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  who  was  a  Monophysite,  and  at 
the  same  time  extremely  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  Origen.  The  artful 
prelate  considered  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  procuring  repose  to 
the  followers  of  Origen  by  exciting  a  new  controversy,  as  also  of  casting  a 
reproach  upon  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
Nestorians  and  their  cause.  In  order  therefore  to  effect  these  three  im- 
portant purposes,  he  persuaded  the  emperor  that  the  Acephali  would 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  under  Uie  following  easy  and  reasonable 
conditions  ;  namely,  "  That  those  passages  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and 
Ibas  of  Edessa,  had  been  pronounced  orthodox,  should  be  effaced  ;  and 
that  the  productions  of  these  prelates,  which  were  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  three  chapters,^  as  also  other  writings  of  theirs,  which  dis- 
covered a  manifest  propensity  towards  the  Nestorian  errors,  should  be 
condemned  and  prohibited."  The  emperor  lent  a  propitious  ear  to  the 
counsels  of  this  prelate ;  and,  by  an  edict,  published  a.d.  544,  ordered  the 
three  chapters  to  be  condemned  and  effaced,  without  any  prejudice,  how* 
ever,  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of'  Chalcedon.'  This  edict  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  African  and  western  bishops,  and  particularly  by 
YigiliuB,  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  considered  it  as  highly  injurious  not 
only  to  the  authority  of  the  council  now  mentioned,  but  sJso  to  the  memory 
of  Uiose  holy  men  whose  writings  and  characters  it  covered  with  reproach." 


wu  extremely  jealooA.  It  was  to  return  this 
affront,  aa  well  aa  to  effect  the  purposes  men- 
tioned  in  the  following  section,  that  Theodore 
set  on  foot  the  controTenj  coneoming  the 
three  chapters,  which  produced  such  tedious, 
cruel,  and  fatal  dissensions  in  the  church. 
See  Bsanage,  Histoire  de  TEglise,  liv.  x.  ch. 
▼i.4».  620. 

*  For  an  explication  of  what  is  meant  hy 
the  three  chapters,  see  note  ^  helow. 

f  See  Hardalni  Concilia,  tom.  iii.  p.  283 ; 
Evagrius,  Hist  EccL  lih.  iv.  cap.  xxxviii. ; 
Basnage,  Hist  de  TEglise,  livre  x.  chap.  vi.  p. 
517,&c.;  Pet  Dan.  Hueti  Origeniana,  lib.  ii 
p.  224  ;  Doucin^s  Singular.  Din.  wliich  is 
mbjoined  to  his  Historia  Origeniana,  p.  345. 

*i  ^  The  pieces  that  were  distinguished 
bj  the  appellation  of  the  three  chapters,  were, 

1.  The  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

2.  The  books  which  Theodoret  of  Cyrus 
wrote  against  the  twelve  Anathemas,  which 
Cyril  had  published  against  the  Nestorians, 


3.  The  letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa  had  writ- 
ten to  one  Maris,  a  Persian,  concerning  the 
council  of  Ephesus  and  the  condemnation  of 
Neatorius.  These  writings  were  supposed  to 
favour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and  such  indeed 
was  their  tendency.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  lived  be- 
fore the  time  of  Nestorius,  and  died,  not  only 
in  the  communion  of  the  church,  but  also  in 
the  highest  reputation  for  his  sanctity.  Nor 
.were  the  writings  of  the  other  two  either  con- 
demned or  censured  by  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don ;  nay,  the  faith  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas 
was  there  declared  entirely  orthodox.  The 
decision  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
in  opposition  to  this,  shows  that  councils,  aa 
well  aa  doctors,  differ. 

'  See  Harduini  Concilia,  tom.  iii.  p.  287. 
Evagrius,  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  i  v.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  4 1 2. 

*  Hen.  Noris,  De  Synodo  Quinta,  cap.  x. 
p.  579,  tom.  i.  0pp. ;  Botnage,  Histoire  de 
TEglise,  tom.  i.  livre  x.  cap.  vi.  p.  523. 
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Upon  this,  Justinian,  ordered  Vigilius  to  repair  immediately  to  Con- 
stantinople, that,  having  him  in  his  power,  he  might  compe]  him  with 
more  facility  to  acquiesce  in  the  edict,  and  reject  the  three  chapters  ; 
and  this  method  was  attended  with  success,  for  the  pontiff  yielded.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  hishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricum  obliged  Vigilius 
to  retract  his  judicatum  by  which,  in  a  council  of  seventy  bishops,  he 
had  condemned  the  three  chapters,  in  obedience  to  the  emperor.  For 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  communion  of  this  pope,  and  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  brethren  ;  nay,  treated  him 
as  an  apostate,  until  he  approved  what  he  had  been  obliged  to  condemn. 
The  effect  of  this  retractation  redoubled  the  zeal  and  violence  of  Justi- 
nian, who,  by  a  second  edict,  published  a.  d.  551,  condemned  anew  the 
three  chapters. 

XI.  After  many  cabals,  commotions,  and  dissensions, 
which  were  occasioned  by  this  trifling  controversy,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  submit  the  final  decision  of  it  to  an  assembly  of  the 
universal  church.  This  assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  by  Justinian, 
to  meet  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  553,  and  is  considered  as  the  fifth  oecu- 
menical or  general  council.  The  emperor  gained  his  point  here ;  for, 
besides  the  doctrines  of  Origen,^  the  three  chapters,  the  condemnation  of 
which  he  had  solely  in  view,  were  by  the  bishops  of  the  East  (for  there 
were  very  few  western  prelates  present  at  this  council)  declared  heretical 
and  pernicious.  Vigilius,  who  was  now  at  Constantinople,  refused  his 
assent  to  the  decrees  of  this  council ;  for  which  reason,  after  having  re- 
ceived various  affronts,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  from  whence  he  was  not 
permitted  to  return  before  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of  this  assem- 
bly ;**  and,  changing  his  sentiments  for  the  fourth  time,  had  declared  the 
opinions  contained  in  the  three  chapters  to  be  execrable  blasphemies.  His 
successor,  Pelagius,  and  all  the  Roman  pontiffs  that  have  since  lolled  in 
the  papal  chair,  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  this  council,  but  neither  their 
authority  nor  that  of  the  emperor  could  prevail  upon  the  western  bishops 
to  follow  their  example  in  this  respect.  Many  of  these,  on  the  contrary, 
carried  matters  so  far  as  to  separate  themselves  from  the  communion  of 
the  pope  on  this  account ;  and  divisions,  that  arose  from  hence  in  the 
church,  were  too  violent  to  admit  of  an  expeditious  or  easy  reconciliation, 
and  could  only  be  healed  by  length  of  time. 


*  C:}>  We  do  not  find  in  the  acts  of  this 
conncil  any  one  which  condemns  the  doctrines 
of  Origcn.  It  is,  however,  generallj  imagined, 
that  these  doctrines  were  condemned  by  this 
assembly ;  and  what  gaye  rise  to  this  notion 
was  probably  the  fifteen  Greek  canons  yet  ex- 
tant, in  which  the  principal  errors  of  Origen 
are  condemned,  and  which  are  entitled,* 
**The  canons  of  the  160  fathers  assembled 
in  the  council  of  Constantinople.**  The  tenets 
of  Origen,  which  gave  the  most  offence,  were 
the  following:  1.  That,  in  the  Trinity,  the 
Father  is  gi-eater  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
than  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The  pre-existenre 
of  soula,  which  Origen  considered  as  sent 
into  mortal  bodies  for  the  punishment  of 
sins  committed  in  a  former  state  of  being. 
3.  That  the  sonl  of  Christ  was  united  to  the 
Word  before  the  incarnation.     4.  That  the 


snn,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.,  were  animated  and 
endowed  with  rational  souls.  5.  That  after  the 
resurrection  all  bodies  will  be  of  a  round  figure. 
6.  That  the  torments  of  the  damned  will 
have  an  end ;  and  tliat  as  Christ  had  been  cru- 
cified in  this  world  to  save  mankind,  he  is  to  be 
crucified  in  the  nef  t  to  save  the  devils. 

"  See  Petr.  de  Marca,  Dissert  de  Decrcto 
Yigilii  pro  Confirmatione  Synod!  v.,  which  is 
to  be  found  among  the  Dissertations  subjoined 
to  his  learned  work,  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii 
et  Imperii. 

^  The  best  ac&>unt  of  this  matter  is  to  be 
found  in  Noris,  De  Synodo  Quinta  (Ecume- 
nica,  though  even  this  excellent  author  can- 
not be  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  a 
certain  degree  of  partiality.  See  also  Christ 
Lupus,  Not.  ad  Concilium  Quintum,  in  his 
Ad  Concilia  Adnotat.- 
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The  queftion 
whether  one  of 
the  Trinity  may 
be  ga!d  to  have 
suffered,  de- 
bated. 


XII.  Another  controversy  of  much  more  importance  had 
been  carried  on  before  this  period  among  the  Greeks  ;  it 
was  first  kindled  in  the  year  519,  and  it  arose  upon  the 
following  question  :  Whether  it  could  be  said  with  propriety 
that  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  on  the  cross  ?  This  was 
designed  to  embarrass  the  Nestorians,  who  seemed  to  separate  too  much 
the  two  natures  in  Christ;  and  the  Scythian  monks,  who  seconded  this 
design,  and  to  whom  the  rise  of  this  controversy  is  principally  to  be  im- 
puted, maintained  the  affirmative  of  this  nice  and  difficult  question.  Others- 
asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  manner  of  speaking  was  by  no  means 
to  be  adopted,  since  it  bordered  upon  the  erroneous  expressions  and  tenets 
of  the  Theopaschites,  who  composed  one  of  the  sects  into  which  the  Euty- 
chians  were  subdivided.*  This  latter  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Hormisdas, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  the  Scythian  monks  had  appealed  in  vain ; 
but  this,  instead  of  allaying  the  heat  of  the  present  controversy,  only 
added  new  fuel  to  the  flame.  John  II.,  who  was  one  of  the  successors  of 
Hormisdas,  approved  the  proposition  which  the  latter  had  condemned ; 
and,  confirming  the  opinions  of  the  Scythian  monks,  exposed  the  decisions 
of  the  papal  oracle  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise  ;  his  sentence  was'  afterwards 
approved  by  the  fifth  general  council ;  and  thus  peace  was  restored  in  the 
church  by  the  conclusion  of  these  unintelligible  disputes.^ 

With  the  question  now  mentioned,  there  was  another  closely  and  inti- 
mately connected,  namely,  '*  Whether  the  person  of  Christ  could  be 
considered  as  compounded  ? "  Of  this  question  the  Scythian  monks 
maintained  the  affirmative,  and  their  adversaries  the  negative. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE    CHURCH    DURING    THIS 

CENTURY. 


Rites  multiplied. 


I.  In  this  century  the  cause  of  true  religion  sunk  apace, 
and  the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition  extended  itself  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  genuine  piety.  This  lamentable  decay  was 
supplied  by  a  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  the  East,  the  Nesto- 
rian  and  Eutychian  controversies  gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  various 
rites  and  external  institutions,  which  were  used  as  marks  to  distinguish 
from  each  other  the  contending  parties.  The  western  churches  were 
loaded  vrith  rites  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  a  marvellous  fecundity 
of  genius  in  inventing,  and  an  irresistible  force  of  eloquence  in  recom- 
mending, superstitious  observances.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising  to 
those  who  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  pontifiP  the  words  of  the  sacred 
writings  were  images  of  mysterious  and  invisible  things  ;  for  such  as  em- 


*  0^  The  deftoon  Victor,  and  thote  yrho 
opposed  the  ScytbiaD  monks,  expressed  tbeir 
opinion  in  the  fuUowing  proposition  :  viz.  One 
person  of  the  Trinitj  suflfered  in  the  flesh. 
Both  sides  received  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  acknowledged  two  natures  in  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  Eutyches,  and  only  one 
person  in  opposition  to  Nestorins;  and  yet, 
by  a  torrent  of  jargon  and  a  long  chain  of 
unintelligible  syllogisms,  the  Scythian  monks 
accused   their    adversaries   of    Neslotianism, 


and  were  accused  by  them  of  the  Eutychian 
heresy. 

*  See  Norisii  Historia  Controversiss  de  uno 
ex  Trinitate  passo,  t  iii.  0pp.  p.  771.  The  an- 
cient writers  who  mention  Uiis  controversy, 
call  the  monks  who  set  it  on  foot,  Scythians. 
But  La  Croze,  in  his  Thcsaur.  Epist  t.  iii.  p. 
189,  imagines  that  the  country  of  these  monks 
was  Egypt,  and  not  Scy thia ;  and  this  conjee* 
tur«  is  supported  by  reasons  which  carry  in 
them  at  least  a  high  degree  of  probability. 
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brace  this  chimerical  system  will  easily  be  led  to  express  all  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  religion  by  external  rites  and  symbols.  Gregory  indeed 
is  worthy  of  praise  in  this,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  force  others  to  the 
observance  of  his  inventions  ;  though  this  perhaps  was  as  much  owing  to 
a  want  of  power,  as  to  a  principle  of  moderation. 

The  occaaions  of  ^^"  '^^  prodigious  augmentation  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
them  inyetti-  nies  rendered  an  augmentation  of  doctors  and  interpreters 
^**^  of  these  mysteries  indispensably  necessary.     Hence  a  new 

kind  of  science  arose,  which  had  for  its  object  the  explication  of  these 
ceremonies,  and  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  from 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  But  the  most  of  those  who  entered 
into  these  researches  never  went  to  the  fountain-head,  to  the  true  sources 
of  these  idle  inventions.  They  endeavoured  to  seek  their  origin  in  reason 
and  Christianity  ;  but  in  this  they  deceived  themselves,  or  at  least  deluded 
others,  and  delivered  to  the  world  their  own  fancies,  instead  of  letting 
them  into  the  true  causes  of  things.  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  and  customs  of  remote  antiquity,  or  studied  the  pontifical  law  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  had  come  at  the  true  origin  of  many  insti- 
tutions which  were  falsely  looked  upon  as  venerable  and  sacred. 

omw  ^^^'       ®  public  worship  of  GK>d  was  as  yet  celebrated  by 

°  ^      ^'    every  nation  in  its  own  language ;  but  was  enlarged  from 

time  to  time,  by  the  addition  of  various  hymns,  and  other  things  of  that 

nature,  which  were  considered  as  proper  to  enliven  devotion  by  .the  power 

The  adndnittn-      ^^  uovelty.     Grregory  the  Great  prescribed  a  new  method 

tioooftheeu-      of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  a  magnificent 

*^^^^^  assemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies  ;  this  institution  of  his 

was  called  the  canon  of  the  mass ;  and,  if  any  are  unwilling  to  give  it  the 

name  of  a  new  appointment,  they  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 

considerable  augmentation  of  the  ancient  canon  for  celebrating  the  eucha- 

rist,  and  occasioned  a  remarkable  change  in  the  administration  of  that 

ordinance.     Many  ages,  however,  passed  before  this  Gregorian'  canon  was 

adopted  by  all  the  Latin  churches.^ 

Him.  Baptism,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  administered 

'  only  on  great  festivals.     We   omit  mentioning,   for  the 

sake  of  brevity,  the  litanies  that  were  addressed  to  the  saints,  the  difier- 
ent  sorts  of  supplications,  the  stations,  or  assemblies  of  Gregory,  the 
forms  of  consecration,  and  other  such  institutions,  which  were  contrived 
in  this  century,  to  excite  a  species  of  external  devotion,  and  to  engage 
the  outward  senses,  in  religious  worship.  An  inquiry  into  these  matters 
would  of  itself  deserve  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  work. 

lY.  There  was  an  incredible  number  of  temples  erected  in  honour  of 
the  saints,  during  this  century,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces. 
The  places  set  apart  for  public  worship  were  already  very  numerous ;  but 
it  was  now  that  Christians  first  began  to  consider  these  sacred  edifices  as 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  saints,  and  to  be 
persuaded  that  these  departed  spirits  defended  and  guarded,  against  evils 
and  calamities  of  every  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities,  and  villages,  in 
which  they  were  honoured  with  temples.  The  number  of  these  temples 
»was  almost  equalled  by  that  of  the  festivals,  which  were  now  observed  in 
the  Christian  church,  and  many  of  which  seem  to  have  been  instituted 
upon  a  Pagan  model.     To  those  that  were  celebrated  in  the  preceding 

'  ■  ■  ■  ■  *•  m  ■  '  ■ 

*  See  Theod.  Ghr.  LiUentba],  De  GanoDv  MitM  Oregoiiuo. 
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century,  were  now  added  the  festival  of  the  purification  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  invented  with  a  design  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  heathen 
converts  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  lupercalia,  or  feasts  of  Pan,  which 
had  been  formerly  observed  in  the  month  of  February,  the  festival  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  the  day  set  apart  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
St.  John,  and  others  less  worthy  of  mention. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS   AND   HERESIES   THAT   TROUBLED   THE   CHURCH    DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 

The  mnaint  of        ^'    ^^^   various  sects  which  had  fomented   divisions 

the  ancient       among  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  were  far 

hevasiee.  £^qj^   being  effectively   suppressed   or  totally  extirpated. 

Though  they  had  been  persecuted  and  afflicted  with  an  infinite  diversity 

of  trials  and  calamities,  yet  they  still  subsisted,  and  continued  to  excite 

,,   .  ^  dissensions  and  tumults  in  many  places.     The  Manichseans 

are  said  to  have  gained  such  a  degree  of  influence  among 

the  Persians,  as  to  have  corrupted  even  the  son  of  Cabades,  the  monarch 

of  that  nation,  who  repaid  their  zeal  in  making  proselytes  with  a  terrible 

massacre,  in  which  numbers  of  that  impious  sect  perished  in  the   most 

dreadful  manner.     Nor  was  Persia  the  only  country  which  was  troubled 

with  the  attempts  of  the  Manichaeans  to  spread  Uieir  odious  doctrine; 

other   provinces  of  the   empire   were,  undoubtedly,  infected  with   their 

errors,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  book  that  was  written  against  them  by 

Heraclian,  bishop  of  Chalcedon.*    In  Gaul  and  Africa,  dissensions  of  a 

s«ni  PeiaffiAna     di&crcJit  kind  prevailed :  and  the  controversy  between  the 

*      "*'    Semi-Pelagians   and  the  disciples  of  Augustin  continued 

to  divide  the  western  churches. 

^^^  II.  The  Donatists  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  freedom  and 

tranquillity,  as  long  as  the  Vandals  reigned  in  Africa ;  but 
the  scene  was  greatly  changed  with  respect  to  them,  when  the  empire  of 
these  barbarians  was  overturned  in  the  year  534.  They,  however,  still 
remained  in  a  separate  body,  and  not  only  held  their  church,  but,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  particularly  from  the  year  591,  de- 
fended themselves  with  new  degrees  of  animosity  and  vigour,  and  were 
bold  enough  to  attempt  the  multiplication  of  their  sect.  Gregory,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  opposed  these  efforts  with  great  spirit  and  assiduity  ;  and, 
as  appears  from  his  epistles,^  tried  various  methods  of  depressing  this 
faction,  which  was  pluming  its  wings  anew,  and  menacing  the  revival  of 
those  lamentable  divisions  which  it  had  formerly  excited  in  the  church. 
Nor  was  the  opposition  of  the  zealous  pontiff  without  effect ;  it  seems  on 
the  contrary  to  have  been  attended  with  the  desired  success,  since,  in  this 
century,  the  church  of  the  Donatists  dwindled  away  to  nothing,  and  after 
this  period  no  traces  of  it  are  any  where  to  be  found. 

^^^  III.    Towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the 

Arians  were  triumphant  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 

and  Europe.     Many  of  the  Asiatic  bishops  favoured  them  secretly  ;  while 

their  opinions  were  openly  professed,  and  their  cause  maintained,  by  the 

'  See    PhotiuB,    Biblioth*    Cod.  cziv.  p.       p.  714,  716,  lib.Yi.  ep.  Let.  p.  841,  e|i.  xzzTii. 
291.  p.  821,  Ub.  iz.  ep.  lUi.  p.  972,  lib.  U.  ep.  xlviii. 


b 


See  hia  EpUtlet,  lib.  iv.  ep.  zzziv.  zxxv.      p.  611,  torn.  ii.  0pp. 
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Vandals  in  Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  the  Spaniards,  the  Burgundians, 
the  Suevi,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ghiuls.  It  is  true,  the  Greeks, 
who  had  received  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  pei^secuted  and 
oppressed  the  Arians  wherever  their  influence  and  an\hority  could  reach ; 
hut  the  Nicenians,  in  their  turn,  were  not  less  rigorously  treated  by  their 
adversaries,  particularly  in  Africa  and  Italy,  where  they  felt,  in  a  very 
severe  manner,  the  weight  of  the  Arian  power,  and  the  bitterness  of  their 
resentment.^ 

The  triumphs  of  Arianism  were,  however,  but  transitory ;  and  its  pros- 
perous days  were  entirely  eclipsed,  when  the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of 
Africa,  and  the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Justinian  .4  For  the 
other  Arian  princes  were  easily  induced  to  abandon,  themselves,  the  doc- 
trine of  that  sect ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  employ  the  force  of  laws  and 
the  authority  of  councils  to  prevent  its  further  progress  among  their 
subjects,  and  to  extirpate  it  entirely  out  of  their  dominions.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  Sigismond  king  of  the  Burgundians  ;  Theodimur  king  of  the 
Suevi,  who  settled  in  Lusitania ;  and  Reccared  king  of  Spain.  Whether 
the  change  wrought  in  these  princes  was  owing  to  the  force  of  reason  and 
argument,  or  to  the  influence  of  hopes  and  fears,  is  a  question  which  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  and  that 
is,  that  from  this  period,  the  Arian  sect  declined  apace,  and'  could  never 
after  recover  any  considerable  degree  of  stability  and  consistence. 
Thc  state  of  the  ^V.  The  Nestorians,  after  having  gained  a  firm  footing 

Ne«toriant.  in  Persia,  and  established  the  patriarch,  or  head  of  their 

sect,  at  Seleucia,  extended  their  views  further,  and  spread  their  doctrines, 
with  a  success  equal  to  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  through  the  provinces 
that  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  yet  extant 
authentic  records,  from  which  it  appears,  that  throughout  .all  Persia,  as 
also  in  India,  Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  other  countries  there  were 
vast  numbers  of  Nestorian  churches,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  of  Seleucia."  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Persian  monarchs 
were  not  all  equally  favourable  to  this  growing  sect,  and  that  some  of 
them  even  persecuted,  with  the  utmost  severity,  all  those  who  bore  the 
Christian  name  throughout  their  dominions ;'  but  it  is  also  true,  that  such 
of  these  princes,  as  were  disposed  to  exercise  moderation  and  benignity 
towards  the  Christians,  were  much  more  indulgent  to  the  Nestorians,  than 
to  their  adversaries  who  adhered  to  the  council  of  Ephesus,  since  the 
latter  were  considered  as  spies  employed  by  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they 
were  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion. 
Eutychian  contro-        V.  The  Monophy Sites,  or  Eutychians,  flourished  also  in 

vcTties.  this  century,  and  had  gained  over  to  their  doctrine  a  con- 

siderable part  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The  emperor  Anastasius  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  Acephali,  who  were 
reckoned   among  the   more  rigid  Monophysites ;'    and  in  the  year  513, 


'  ProcopiuB,  De  Bello  Vandal,  lib.  i.  cap. 
viii. ;  and  De  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. ; 
Evagrius,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  !▼.  cap.  zt. 

^  See  Mascovii  Historia  Qorman.  torn.  ii. 
p.  76.  91.  See  alto  aa  account  of  the  bar> 
barian  kings,  who  abandoned  Arianism,  and 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  Nioene  council, 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  tom.  ii.  Hartli,  p. 
275,  and  April,  p.  134. 

*  Cosroas  Indicoplcunt^  TopngraphiK 
ChristiauK,  lib.  ii.  p.    125,   which   is  to  be 


found  in  Montfaucon*s  CoUectio  Nova  PP. 
Gnecorum. 

'  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Bibliotb.  Orient. 
Vatic,  tom.  iii.  part  I.  p.  109,  407,  411,  441, 
449,  tom.  iii.  part  IL  cap.  y.  sect.  ii.  p.  83. 

V  Evagrius,  Hist  Ecclesiast  lib.  iiL  cap. 
XXX.  xliv.,  &c.  Theodorus  the  Reader,  Hist. 
Ecclesiast  lib.  ii.  p.  562.  See  also  the  In- 
dex Opernm  Seven,  as  its  stands  collected  from 
ancient  MS8.  in  Montfaucon^s  Bibliotbcca 
Coisliniana,  p.  53. 
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created  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  room  of  Flavian^  whom  he  had  ex- 
pelled from  that  see,  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Palestine,  from  whom 
the  Monophysites  were  called  Severians.^  This  emperor  exerted  all  his 
influence  and  authority  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
in  the  East,  and  to  maintain  the  cause  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  doc- 
trine of  one  nature  in  Christ ;  and,  hy  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  his 
E3al,  he  excited  the  most  deplorahle  seditions  and  tumults  in  the  church.^ 
After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  which  happened  a.  d.  518,  Severus  was 
expelled  in  his  turn  ;  and  the  sect  which  the  late  emperor  had  maintained 
and  propagated  with  such  zeal  and  assiduity,  was  every  where  opposed  and 
depressed  hy  his  successor  Justin,  and  the  following  emperors,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  seemed  to  be  upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  notwithstanding 
that  it  had  created  Sergius  patriarch  in  the  place  of  Severus^^ 
Jacob  BaradsuN.  YI.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Monophysites  were  in  such 
the  Monophy-  *  desperate  situation,  that  almost  all  hope  of  their  recovery 
•ites>  was  vanished,  and  their  bishops  wei'e  reduced,  by  death 

and  imprisonment,  to  a  very  small  number,  an  obscure  man  whose  name 
was  Jacob,  and  who  was  distinguished  from  others  so  called,  by  the  sur- 
name of  Bardseus,  or  Zanzalus,  restored  this  expiring  sect  to  its  former 
prosperity  and  lustre.^  This  poor  monk,  the  grandeur  of  whose  views 
was  much  above  the  obscurity  of  his  station,  and  whose  fortitude  and 
patience  no  dangers  could  daunt,  nor  any  labours  exhaust,  was  ordained 
to  the  episcopal  office  by  a  handful  of  captive  bishops,  travelled  on  foot 
through  the  whole  East,  established  bishops  and  presbyters  every  where, 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Monophysites,  and  produced  such  an 
astonishing  change  in  their  affairs  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  by 
his  incredible  activity  and  diligence,  that  when  he  died  bishop  of  Edessa, 
A.  D.  588,  he  left  his  sect  in  a  most  flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries.^  This 
dexterous  monk  had  prudence  to  contrive  the  means  of  success,  as  well  as 
activity  to  put  them  in  execution  :  for  he  almost  totally  extinguished  all 
the  animosities,  and  reconciled  all  the  factions,  that  had  divided  the  Mono- 
physites :  and  when  their  churches  grew  so  numerous  in  the  East,  that 
they  could  not  all  be  conveniently  comprehended  under  the  sole  jurisdic. 
tion  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he  appointed,  as  his  assistant,  the  primate 
of  the  East,  whose  residence  was  at  Tagritis,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia." 
The  laborious  efforts  of  Jacob  were  seconded  in  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent 
-countries,  by  Theodosius  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  he  became  so  famous, 
that  all  the  Monophysites  of  the  East  considered  him  as  their  second 
parent  and  founder,  and  are  to  this  day  called  Jacobites,  in  honour  of 
their  new  chief. 


^  See  Joi.  Simon  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Ori- 
ental. Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  47,  321 ;  Euseb. 
Renaudot,  Historia  Patriarch.  Alezandrinor. 
p.  127,129,130,  135,  138,  &c. 

*  ETagrios,  Hist.  Ecclcaiaat.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
xxziii.;  CyrilluB,yitaSabs,in  Jo.  Bapt.  Cote- 
lerii  Monument  Eccleaise  Gnecae,  t.  iii.  p.  312 ; 
Bajle^i  Dictionary,  at  the  article  AnaatasiuB. 

'  See  Abulpharaii  Series  Patriarch.  Anli- 
ocben.,  in  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient  Vatican, 
4kc  torn.  ii.  p.  323. 

^  See  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient,  &c.  t  ii. 
cap.  Till.  pp.  62,  72,  326,  331,  414;  Euseb. 
Renaudot*   Hist   Patriarch.  Alezandrin.  pp. 


119,  133,  425,  and  the  Liturgiae  Orient  t  ii. 
pp.  333,  342 ;  Faastus  .Naironua,  Euoplia 
Fidei  Catholics  ex  Syrorum  Monumentia, 
parti,  p.  40,41. 

*  Concerning  the  Nubians  and  Abyssimans, 
see  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient,  &c.  torn,  ii, 
p  330 ;  Lobo,  Voyi^e  d'Abyssinie,  torn.  ii. 
p.  36 :  Ludolph.  Commentar.  ad  Historiam 
^thiopicam,  pp.  451,  461, 466. 

™  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn, 
ii.  p.  410,  414,  418.  See  also  this  learned 
writer^s  Disscrtatio  de  Monophy  si  tis,  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
now  cited. 
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The  state  of  tbe  VII.  Thu8  it  happened,  that  by  the  impnident  zeal  and 

MonophTiitei.  violence  which  the  Greeks  employed  in  defending  the 
truth,  the  Monophysites  gained  considerable  advantages,  and,  at  length, 
obtained  a  solid  and  permanent  settlement.  From  tbis  period  their  sect 
has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Andoch,  who,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opinion  which  subsists, 
with  respect  to  some  points,  between  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Mono- 
physites, are  extremely  careM  to  maintain  communion  with  each  other, 
both  by  letters,  and  by  the. exchange  of  good  offices.  The  primate 
of  ^  the  Abyssines  is  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ;  and  the 
primate  of  the  East,  who  resides  at  Tagritis,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  are  ruled  by  a  bishop  of  their 
own,  and  are  distinguished  by  certain  opinions  and  rites  from  the  rest 
of  the  Monophysites. 

controvertiee  VIII.  The  scct  of  the  Monophysites,  before  it  was  thus 

among  the  Mo-     happily  established,  was  torn  with  Mictions  and  intestine 
nophyftites.  disputes,  and  suffered,  in  a  particular  manner,  from  that 

nice  and  subtle  controversy  concerning  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was 
kindled  at  Alexandria.  Julian,  bishop  of  Halicamassus,  affirmed,  a.  d. 
519,  that  the  divine  nature  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  that  the  body 
of  our  Lord  changed  its  nature,  and  became  incorruptible.  This  opinion 
was  also  embraced  by  Caianus,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  for  whom  those 
who  adopted  it  were  called  Caianists.  They  were,  however,  divided  into 
three  sects,  two  of  which  debated  this  question^  Whether  the  body  of 
Christ  was  created  or  increated  ?  While  the  third  asserted,  that  our 
Lord's  body  was  indeed  corruptible,  but  never  actually  corrupted,  since 
the  energy  of  the  divine  nature  must  have  prevented  its  dissolution. 

This  sect  was  warmly  opposed  by  Severus  of  Antioch  and  Damianus, 
who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ,  before  his  resurrection,  was  truly 
corruptible,  t.  e,  subject  to  the  affections  and  changes  with  which  human 
nature  is  generally  attended.  <  Those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  Julian 
were  called  Aphthartodocetas,  Docetse,  Phantasiasts,  and  even  Manichseans, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  follow  from  their  hypothesis  that  Christ  did 
not  suffer  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance,  hunger  and  thirst,  pam  and 
death  ;  and  that  he  did  not  actually  assume  the  common  affections  and 
properties  of  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  votaries  of  Severus 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  Phthartolatrse,  Ktistolatrae,  and  Crea- 
ticolse.  This  miserable  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  who  favoured  the  Aphthartodoce^se  ;  soon 
after,  it  subsided  gradually,  and  at  length  was  happily  hushed  in  silence." 
Xenaias  of  Hierapolis  struck  out  an  hypothesis  upon  this  knotty  matter, 
which  seemed  equally  remote  from  those  of  the  contending  parties  ;  for  he 
maintained  that  Christ  had  indeed  truly  suffered  the  various  sensations  to 
which  humanity  is  exposed  ;  but  that  he  suffered  them  not  in  his  nature^ 
but  by  a  submissive  act  of  his  will.® 

IX.  Some  of  the  Corrupticola  (for  so  they  were  called 
eAgnoetA.     ^-^^  looked  upon  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  corruptible), 

■  Timotheui,  De  Reoeptione  Heraticoniin,  Theologies,  lib.  lit.  aqK  xna.  p.  108 ;  Aaae- 

in  Cotalerii  Monumentia  Eeeleiiaat.  Gfbck,  msa.  Biblioth.  Orient  t.  iii.  part  IL  p.  457. 
t.  iiL  p.  409 ;  Libertatee  in  BreTurio  ControT.  *  AMeman.  Biblioth.  Orient  Vatican,  torn, 

chap.  zx. ;  Forbeeii  Instructiones  Hiatorico-  ii.  pp.  22  and  168. 
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particularly  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodosius,  a  bishop 
of  that  dty,  were  carried,  by  the  inconsiderate  heat  of  controversy,  into 
another  opinion,  which  produced  new  commotions  in  the  church  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century.  They  afi&rmed  that,  to  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  all  things  were  known ;  but  that,  firom  his  human  nature,  many 
ihingrg  were  concealed.  The  rest  of  the  sect  charged  the  authors  of  this 
opinion  with  imputing  ignorance  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  since  they 
held,  in  common  with  them,  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  the  Son  of 
God.  Hence  the  votaries  of  this  new  doctrine  were  called  Agnoetse;' 
but  their  sect  was  so  weak  and  ill  supported,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
eloquence  and  activity,  which  seemed  to  promise  better  success,  it 
gradually  declined,  and  came  to  nothing. 

The  Tritiieitta  ^'  ^^^^  ^^®  controversies  with  the  Monophysites  arose 
the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  whose  chief  was  John  Ascusnage, 
a  Syrian  philosopher,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Monophysite.4  This  man 
imagined  in  the  Deity  three  natures  or  substances,  absolutely  equal  in  all 
respects,  and  joined  together  by  no  common  essence ;  to  which  opinion 
his  adversaries  gave  the  name  of  Tritheism.  One  of  the  warmest  de- 
fenders of  this  doctrine  was  John  Philoponus,  an  Alexandrian  philosopher, 
and  grammarian  of  the  highest  reputation ;  and  hence  he  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  author  of  this  sect,  whose  members  have  conse- 
quently derived  from  him  the  title  of  Philoponists.' 

This  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Philoponists  and  the  Cononites ; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  so  called  from  Conon,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  their  chief.' 
They  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  differed 
only  in  their  manner  of  explaining  what  the  scriptures  taught  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  PhUoponus  maintained  that  the  form,  as 
well  as  the  matter,  of  all  bodies  was  generated  and  corrupted,  and  that 
both,  therefore,  were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrection.  Conon  held,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  body  never  lost  its  form  ;  that  its  matter  alone  was 
subject  to  corruption  and  decay,  and  was  consequently  to  be  restored  when 
"  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality." 

A  third  faction  was  that  of  the  Damianists,  who  were  so  called  from 
Damian,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  whose  opinion  concerning  the  Trinity 
was  different  from  those  already  mentioned.  They  distinguished  the 
divine  essence  firom  the  three  persons,  viz.,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  They  denied  that  each  person  was  God,  when  considered  in  itself, 
and  abstractedly  from  the  other  two ;  but  they  affirmed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  a  common  divinity,  by  the  joint  participation  of  which  each 
person  was  God.  They  therefore  called  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
hypostases,  or  persons,  and  the  Godhead,  which  was  common  to  them  all, 
substance  or  nature.^ 


P  Jo.  Bftpt  Cotelfirins,  Ad  Monumento 
EcdetUB  GnecflB,  torn.  iii.  p.  641 ;  Micb.  U 
Qoien,  Ad  Damaaoenum  de  Horeftibui,  torn, 
i.  p.  107;  Forbet,  Instruction  Historico- 
Tbeolog.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  zix.  p.  119 ;  Photioi, 
Biblioth.  Cod.  230,  p.  88*2. 

4  Seo  Gregor.  Abnlpharains,  in  ABsemui. 
Bibliotb.  Orient  torn.  i.  p.  328. 

'  See  Fabridi  Biblioth.  Gnso.  lib.  t.  cap. 


zzzyii.  p.  358 ;  Hardaini  Concilia,  t  iii.  p. 
1288 ;  Timotheus,  De  Receptione  Hnretico- 
rnm,  in  Cotelerii  Monnmenta  Ecc]eai»  GncOB, 
t.  iii.  p.  414 ;  Jo.  DamaiceniiB,  De  Haitaibaa, 
t  i.  0pp.  p.  103.  ed.  lie  Quien. 

"  PboUi  BiUioth.  Cod.  zsv. ;  Aneman. 
Biblioth.  Orient  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  329. 

*  Job.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient 
Vatican*  torn.  ii.  p.  78,  332,  &c. 
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THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPENED 

THIS    CENTURY. 


TO    THE     CHURCH     DURING 


The  Christian  re-  I.  In  this  ccntury  the  progress  of  Christianity  was 
doMd  in'to*^  mightily  accelerated  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
china.  Spheres,  and  its   divine  light  was  diffused  far  and   wide 

through  the  darkened  nations.  The  Nestorians  who  dwelt  in  Syria* 
Persia,  and  India,  contributed  much  to  its  propagation  in  the^East,  by 
the  zeal  and  diligence,  the  laborious  efforts  and  indefatigable  assiduity, 
with  which  they  preached  it  to  those  fierce  and  barbarous  nations  who 
lived  in  the  remotest  borders  and  deserts  of  Asia,  and  among  whom,  as 
we  learn  from  authentic  records,  their  ministry  was  crowned  with  remark- 
able success.  It  was  by.  the  labours  of  this  sect  that 'the  light  of  the 
gospel  first  penetrated  into  the  immense  empire  of  China,  about  the  year 
637i  when  Jesuiabas  of  Gadala  was  at  the  head  of  the  Nestorians,  as  will 
appear  probable  to  those  who  look  upon  as  genuine  the"  famous  Chinese 
monument,  which  was  discovered  at  Siganfu  by  the  Jesuits  during  the  last 
century.*  Some,  indeed,  look  upon  this  monument  to  be  a  mere  forgery 
of  the  Jesuits,  though  perhaps  without  reason.  There  are,  however,  other 
unexceptionable  proofs  that  the  northern  parts  of  China,  even  before  this 
century,  abounded  with  Christians,  who,  for  many  succeeding  ages,  were 
under  the  inspection  of  a  metropolitan  sent  them  by  the  Chaldean  or 
Nestorian  patriarch.* 


*  Thii  celebrated  monament  baa  been  pub- 
lished and  explained  by  several  learaed  writera, 
particularly  by  Kircber,  in  his  China  lUus- 
trata,  p.  53;  by  Muller,  ii^a  treatise  pub^ 
lished  at  Berlin  in  1672;  by  Eus^bo  Renau- 
dot,  in  his  R^ations  aucicnnes  des  Indes  et 
de  la  Chine,  de  deux  Voyageurs  Mahome> 
tans,  p.  2-28—271,  published  at  Paris  in  the 
^ear  l7l8,iD  8vo;  and  by  Assemanni  Biblioth. 
Orient.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part.  II. 
cap.  iv.  sect.  7,  p.  538.  We  were  promised 
a  still  more  accurate  edition  of  this  famous 
monument  by  the  learned  Theoph.  Sigifred. 
Bayer,  tbe  greatest  proficient  of  this  age  in 
Chinese  erudition  ;  but  his  death  has  blasted 
our  expectations.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  monu- 
fnent,  nor  can  I  understand  what  advanta^ 
could  redound  to  the  Jesuits  from  the  inven- 
tion of  such  a  fable.  See  Liron,  Singularit^s 
Historiques  et  Litt^raires,  torn.  il.  p.  500. 

^  See  Repaudot,  ).  c  p.  56,  68,  &c.;  A^ 


semanni  Biblioth.  &c.  cap.  ix.  p.  522.  Th« 
learned  Bayer,  in  his  prefiice  to  his  Museum 
Sinicum,  p.  84,  assures  us  that  he  has  in  hif 
hands  such  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
affirmed,  as  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
S9>  See  on  this  subject  a  very  learned  disser- 
tation, published  by  M.  de  Gnignes  in  the 
thirtieth  vol.  of  the  M^molres  de  Litl^rature, 
tir^  des  R^stres  de  T Academic  Royale  dea 
Inscriptions  et  des  Belles  Lettres,  in  which  he 
proves  that  the  Christians  were  settled  in 
China  so  early  as  the  seventh  century. 
He  remarks,  indeed,  that  the  Nestorians  and 
other  Christians  were  for  a  long  time  con- 
founded in  the  Chinese  annals  with  the  wor- 
shippers of  Fo,  an  Indian  idol,  whose  rites 
were  introduced  into  China  about  65  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance has  deceived  De  la  Croxe,  Beau- 
sobre,  and  some  other  lesmed  men,  who 
have  raised  specious  objections  sgainst  the  hy- 
pothesis that  maintains  the  early  introduction 
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The  Engiidi  con-       H.  The  attention   and  activity  of  the  Greeks  were  so 
verted.  entirely  occupied   by   their  intestine   divisions,  that  they 

were  little  solicitous  about  the  progress  of  Christianity.  In  the  West 
Augustin  laboured  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  church,  and  to  spread  the 
light  of  the  gospel  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  after  his  death  other 
monks  were  sent  from  Rome  to  exert  themselves  in  the  same  glorious 
cause.  Their  efforts  were  attended  with  the  desired  success,  and  the 
efficacy  of  their  labours  was  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  who  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  darkness  of  the  an- 
cient superstitions,  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  gained  ground  by  decrees, 
and  was  at  length  embraced  universally  throughout  all  Britain.^  We  are 
not,  however,  to  imagine  that  this  universal  change  in  favour  of  Chris- 
tianity was  wholly  due  to  the  discourses  of  the  Roman  monks  and  doctors, 
for  other  causes  were  certainly  instrumental  in  accomplishing  this  great 
event.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  influence  which  some  Chris- 
tian queens,  and  ladies  of  high  distinction,  had  over  their  husbands,  and 
the  pains  they  took  te  convert  them  to  Christianity,  as  also  the  severe  and 
rigorous  laws  that  were  afterwards  enacted  against  idolaters,*  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 

At  aiM  the  Oauif,       ^^^*  Many  of  the  British,  Scottish,  and  Irish,  ecclesias- 

Frl  ^"*?*  *^*  ^^*   travelled    among  the   Batavian,  Belgic,   and   German 

the  Franks,  and  nations,  with  the  pious  intention  of  propagating  the  know- 

the  ueWetii.       le^ge  ©f  the  truth,  and  of  erecting  churches  and  forming 

religious  establishments  every  where.     This  was  the  true  reason  which 

induced  the  Germans,  in  after  times,  to  found  so  many  convents  for  the 

Scots  and  Irish,  of  which  some  are  yet  in  being.* 

Columban,  an  Irish  monk,  seconded  by  the  labours  of  a  few  compan- 
ions, had  happily  extirpated,  in  the  preceding  century,  the  ancient  super- 
stitions in  Gaul,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  where  idolatry  had  taken  the 
deepest  root ;  he  also  carried  the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  Suevi, 
the  Boil,  the  Franks,  and  other  German  nations,'  and  persevered  in  these 
pious  and  useful  labours  until  his  death,  which  happened  a.d.  615.  St. 
Gal,  who  was  one  of  his  companions,  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Helvetii, 
and  the  Suevi.'  St.  Kilian  set  out  from  Scotland,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  exercised  the  ministerial  function  with  such  success  among 
the  eastern  Franks,  that  vast  numbers  of  them  embraced  Christianity .*» 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  famous  Willibrord,  by  birth 
an  Anglo-Saxon,  aecompanied  with  eleven  of  his  countrymen,  viz.,  Suid- 
bert,  Wigbert,  Acca,  Willibald,  Unibald,  Lebwin,  the  two  Ewalds,  Weren- 
frid,  Marcellin,  and  Adalbert,  crossed  over  into  Batavia,  which  lay  oppo- 
site to  Britain,  in  order  to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  religion  of 


of  ChriBtiaaity  into  this  great  enopire.  A  rea- 
der, properly  informed,  will  lend  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  account  giTen  of  this  matter, 
hj  Yoltairs,  is  the  first  toIuom  of  his  Essai 
•or  THistoire  G^n^rale,  Ac.  A  poet,  who 
reconnta  fiicts,  or  denies  them,  without  deign- 
ing to  produce  his  authorities,  must  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  the  credit  that  is  due  to  an 
historian. 

'  BedK  Historia  Eccfesiast  Oentis  Anglor. 
Jib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  91,  cap.  x\r,  p.  116,  lih. 
iiL  cap.  xzi.  p.  162,  &c.  edit  Cbifleti ;  Rapin 
de  Tboyras,  torn.  i.  p.  227. 

VOL.   I. 


'  Wilkins'  Concilia Magnae  Brit.t.i.  p.222. 

*  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  Febr. 
p.  362. 

'  MabiUoo,  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  Bene- 
dicti,  tom.  ii.  p.  560,  tom.  iii.  p.  72,  339, 
500 ;  Adamanni,  lib.  iii.  De  S.  Columbano, 
in  Canisii  Lection.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  674. 

t  Walafridi  Strabenis  vit  Oalli  in  Ma- 
billon,  Actis  SS.  Ord.  Benedict  tom.  ii.  p. 
228  ;  Canisii  Lection.  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  783. 

^  Vita  S.  Killiani  in  Canisii  LecHon.  An- 
tiq.  tom.  iii.  p.  171 ;  Jo.  Pet  de  Ludewig, 
Soiptores  Rerum  Wurzburgens.  p.  966. 

U 
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Jesus.  From  thence,  in  the  year  692,  they  went  into  Fosteland,  which 
most  writers  look  upon  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Isle  of  Heligoland, 
or  Heiligland ;  but  being  cruelly  treated  there  by  Radbod,  king  of  the 
Frieslanders,  who  put  Wigbert,  one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  de- 
parted hence  for  Cimbria,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Denmark.  They, 
however,  returned  to  Friesland,  a.d.  693,  and  were  much  more  successful 
than  they  had  formerly  been  in  opposing  the  ancient  superstitions,  and 
propagating  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Willibrord  was  ordained,  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  archbishop  of  Wilteburgh,  now  Utrecht,  and  died 
among  the  Batavians  in  a  good  old  age;  while  his  associates  continued 
to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  Westphalians,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.*  , 

The  judgment  we  ^^^'  "^^^^^  voyages,  and  many  others,  undertaken  m  the 
are  to  fonii  of  cause  of  Christ,  carry,  no  doubt,  a  specious  appearance  of 
these  AposUes.     ^j^^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j .  ^^^  ^^ie  impartial  and  attentive  inquirer 

after  truth  will  find  it  impossible  to  form  the  same  favourable  judgment 
of  them  all,  or  to  applaud,  without  distinction,  the  motives  that  animated 
these  laborious  missionaries.  That  the  designs  of  some  of  them  were  truly 
pious,  and  their  characters  without  reproach,  is  unquestionably  certain. 
But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  was  neither  the  case  of  them  all,  nor  even 
of  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Many  of  them  discovered,  in  the  course  of 
their  ministry,  the  most  turbulent  passions,  and  dishonoured  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  by  their  arrogance  and  ambition, 
their  avarice  and  cruelty.  They  abused  the  power  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  forming  religious  establishments 
among  the  superstitious  nations ;  and,  instead  of  gaining  souls  to  Chnst, 
they  usurped  a  despotic  dominion  over  their  obsequious  proselytes ;  and 
exercised  b  princely  authority  over  the  countries  where  their  ministry 
had  been  successful.  Nor  are  we  to  consider  as  entirely  groundless,  the 
suspicion  of  those  who  allege  that  many  of  the  monks,  desirous  of  rule 
and  authority,  concealed  their  vices  under  the  mask  of  religion,  and  en- 
dured, for  a  certain  time,  the  austerities  of  a  rigid  mortification  and  ab^ 
stinence,  merely  with  a  view  to  rise  in  the  church  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 
The  Jews  com-  V.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  seemed  at  a  «tand  in 
Sfi^**chrie^""  '^^8  century ;  few  or  none  of  that  obstinate  nation  em- 
tianity.  braced  the  gospel  in  consequence  of  an  inward  conviction 

of  ite  truth,  though  in  many  places  they  were  barbarously  compelled,  by 
the  Christians,  to  make  an  outward  and  feigned  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ.  The  emperor  Heraclius,  incensed  against  that  miserable  peo- 
ple by  the  insinuations,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Christian  doctors,  persecuted 
them  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  ordered  multitudes  of  them  to  be  inhumanly 
dragged  into  the  Christian  churches,  in  order  to  be  baptized  by  violence  and 
compulsion  J  The  same  odious  method  of  converting  was  practised  in  Spain 
and  Gaul,  by  the  monarchs  of  those  nations,  against  which  even  the  bishops 
of  Rome  expressed  their  displeasure  and  indignation.  Such  were  the 
horrid  and  abominable  practices  to  which  an  ignorance  of  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  the  barbarous  genius  of  this  age,  led  the  heralds  of 
that  divine  religion,  which  was  designed  to  spread  abroad  charity  upon 
earth,  and  to  render  mankind  truly  and  rationally  free. 

■ « 

»  Alcuini  Vito  WiUibrordi  in  MabiUon,  Acti»  SS.  Ord.  BeoedicU  S««.  iii.  part  I.  p.  603 ; 
Jo.  Molleii  Cimbria  Literata,  toin.  ii.  p.  980. 
i  Eutychii  Anoales  Ecclcaiaat  Alczandr.  tom.  ii.  p.  212. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS    THAT    HAPPENED    TO    THE    CHURCH    DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  Christians  suffered  less  in  this,  than  in  the  preceding  centuries. 
They  were  sometimes  persecuted  by  the  Persian  monarchs,  but  still  re- 
covered their  former  tranquillity  after  transitory  scenes  of  violence  and 
oppression.  In  England,  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  suffered  various 
calamities  under  the  petty  kings  who  governed  in  those  boisterous  times ; 
but  these  kings  embraced  the  gospel  themselves,  and  then  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christian  ceased.  In  the  eastern  countries,  and  particularly  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Jews,  at  certain  times,  attacked  the  Christians 
with  a  merciless  fury  ;*  but,  however,  with  so  little  success,  that  they 
always  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  temerity,  which  was  severely  chas- 
tised. It  is  true,  the  church  had  other,  enemies,  even  those  who,  under 
the  treacherous  profession  of  Christianity,  were  laying  secret  schemes  for 
the  restoration  of  Paganism  ;  but  they  were  too  weak  and  too  inconsider- 
able to  form  any  attempts  that  could  endanger  the  Christian  cause. 
-, .      ,  II.  But  a  new  and  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  Chris- 

tian  cause  started  up  in  Arabia,  a.  d.  612,  under  the  reign 
of  Heraclius.  This  was  Mahomet,  an  illiterate  man,**  but  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  most  flowing  and  attractive  eloquence,  and  with  a  vast 
and  penetrating  genius,«  distinguished  also  by  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  added  a  lustre  to  his  name  and  his 
undertakings.  This  adventurous  impostor  declared  publicly,  that  he  was 
commissioned,  by  God,  to  destroy  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  then  to 
reform,  first  the  religion  of  the  Arabians,  and  afterwards  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  worship.  For  these  purposes  he  delivered  a  new  law,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Koran,*  or  Alcoran ;  and  having  gained  seve- 


*  Eatychii  Annales,  tom.  ii.  p.  236;  Jo. 
Henr.  Hottingeri  Historia  Oiientalis,  lib.  i. 
cap.  iii.  p.  1*29. 

^  Mahomet  himself  expressly  declared,  that 
he  ms  totally  ignorant  of  all  branches  of 
learning  and  science,  and  was  even  unable 
either  to  write  or  read :  and  his  followers 
have  drawn  from  this  ignorance  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
iioD,  and  of  the  religion  he  taught  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  credible,  that  his  ignorance 
was  such  as  it  is  here  described,  and  several 
of  hit  sect  have  called  in  question  the  decln- 
rations  of  their  chief  relating  to  this  point. 
See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  toOL  iv.  p.  23, 
34.  If  we  consider  that  Mahomet  carried 
on,  for  ft  considerable  time,  a  successful  com- 
merce iu  Arabia,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
this  aloao  will  convince  us,  that  he  must  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  instructed  in  the  arts 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the 
knowledge  of  which  a  merchant  cannot  dis- 
pense. 

'  The  writers  to  whom  we   are   indebted 
for  the   accounts  of  the  life  and  religion  of 


Mahomet,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his* 
Delectus  et  Syllabus  Argumentor.  pro.  Veri- 
tate  Relig.  Christianse,  cap.  1.  p.  733.  To 
which  wo  may  add,  Boulainvillcrs,  Yie  de 
Mahomet,  published  at  London,  in  8vo,  in  the 
year  1 730,  and  which  deserves  rather  the  cha- 
racter of  a  romance,  than  of  a  history ;  Gag- 
nier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  1732,  and  commend- 
able both  for  the  learning  and  candour  with 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  composed ;  and 
above  all,  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Salens 
Preliminary  Discourse,  pre6xed  to  his  English 
translation  of  the  Koran,  sect.  ii.  p.  37. 

^  For  an  account  of  the  Koran,  see  princi- 
pally the  learned  Sale's  Preface  to  his  Eng- 
lish translation  of  that  work.  See  also  Vei^ 
tofs  Discours  sur  T Alcoran,  which  is  subjoined 
to  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,.and  Chardin*8  Voyages  en 
Perse,  tom.  ii.  p.  281.  The  book  which  the 
Mahometans  call  the  Koran,  or  Alcoran,  is 
composed  of  several  papers  and  discourses  of 
Mahomet,  which  were  discovered  and  col« 
lected  after  his  death,  and  is  by  no  means  that 

V  2 
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ral  victories  over  his  enemies,  he  compelled  an  incredible  multitude  of 
persons,  both  in  Arabia  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  receive  his 
doctrine,  and  range  themselves  under  his  standards.  Elated  with  this 
rapid  and  unexpected  success,  he  Extended  yet  further  his  ambitious  views, 
and  formed  the  vast  and  arduous  project  of  founding  an  empire.  Here 
a^rain  success  crowned  his  adventurous  efforts :  and  his  plan  was  executed 
with  such  intrepidity  and  impudence,  that  he  died  master  of  all  Arabia, 
besides  several  adjacent  provinces. 

What  jud     ent  ^^''  ^^  *®>  perhaps,  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  form  such 

we  are  to  form     an  accurate  judgment  of  the  character,  views,  and  conduct 
of  Mahomet.       ^^  Mahomet,  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  sa- 
gacious inquirer  after  truth.     To  give  entire  credit  to  the  Grecian  writers 
in  this  matter,  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe,  since  their  bitter  resentment 
against  this  hostile  invader  led  them  to  invent,  without  scruple  or  hesita- 
tion, fables  and  calumnies  to  blacken  his  character.     The  Arabians,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  as  little  to  be  trusted  to,  as  their  historians  are  desti- 
tute of  veracity  and  candour,  conceal  the  vices  and  enormities  of  their 
chief,  and  represent  him  as  the  most  divine  person  that  ever  appeared 
upon  earth,  and  as  the  best  gifl  of  God  to  the  world.     Add  to  this,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  Mahomet's  life,  and,  indeed,  that  part  of  it  that 
would  be  the  most  proper  to  lead  us  to  a  true  knowledge  of  his  character, 
and  of  the  motives  from  which  he  acted,  is  absolutely  unknown.     It  is 
highly  probable,  that  he   was  so   deeply  affected  with  the   odious  and 
abominable  superstition  which  dishonoured  his  country,  that  it  threw  him 
into  a  certain  fanatical  disorder  of  mind,  and  made  him  really  imagine  that 
he  was  supematurally  commissioned  to  reform  the  religion  of  the  Arabians, 
and  to  restore  among  them  the  worship  of  one  God.    It  is,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  undoubtedly  evident,  that,  when  he  saw  his  enterprise  crowned 
with  the  desired  success,  he  made  use  of  impious  frauds  to  establish  the 
work  he  had  so  happily  begun,  deluded  the  giddy  and  credulous  multitude 
by  various  artifices,  and  even  forged  celestial  visions  to  confirm  his  authority 
and  remove   the   difficulties   that  frequently  arose  in  the  course  of  bis 
affairs.     This  mixture  of  imposture  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a 
spirit   of  enthusiasm ;    for  the   fanatic,   through   the  un guided  warmth 
of  zeal,  looks  often  upon  the  artifices  that  are  usefiil  to  his  cause  as 
pious  and  acceptable  to   the   Supreme  Being ;    and   therefore  deceives 
when   he   can  do  it  with    impunity.*      The    religion  which    Mahomet 
taught,  is  certainly  different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
met  with  no  opposition  in  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.     The  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  encounter  obliged  him  to  jrield,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
reigning  systems ;    the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  Arabians  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  ancestors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fond  hope  of  gaining 

their  memory?  Such  were  the  law*  of  the 
Druids  in  Gaul,  and  euch  also  thow  of  the 
Indians,  which  the  Bramins  receive  by  oral 
tradition,  and  get  by  heart 

•  This,  metbinks,  it  the  best  way  of  adjust- 
ing the  controversy  that  has  been  carried  on 
by  some  learned  men  upon  this  curious  ques- 
tion, viz.  Whether  Mahomet  was  a  fimatic,  or 
an  impostor?  See  Bayle*t  Dictionary,  at  the 
article  Mahomet :  Ockley*s  Conquest  of  Sy- 
ria, Pcrsis,  and  Egypt,  by  the  Saracens,  vol.  i. 
p.  62  ;  Salens  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the 
Alcoran,  sect  2,  p.  89. 


same  law  whose  excellence  Mahomet  vaunted 
so  highly.  That  some  parts  of  the  true 
Koran  may  be  copied  in  the  modem  one,  is 
indeed  very  possible ;  but  that  the  Koran,  or 
Law,  given  by  Mahomet  to  the  Arabians,  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  modem  Alcoran,  is 
manifest  from  this,  that  in  the  latter,  Mahomet 
appeals  to,  and  extols  the  .former,  and  ther^ 
fore  they  must  be  two  different  compositions. 
May  it  not  be  conjectured  that  the  troe  Koran 
was  an  Arabic  poem,  which  Mshomet  recited 
to  his  followers  without  giving  it  to  them  in 
writing,  ordering  them  only  to  commit  it  to 
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oyer  to  bis  cause  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  on  the  other,  engaged,  no 
doubt,  this  fanatical  imposter  to  admit  into  his  system  several  tenets, 
which  he  would  have  rejected  without  hesitation,  if  he  had  been  free  from 
the  restraints  of  ambition  and  artifice. 

The  cause*  which  ^^*  '^^  rapid  success  which  attended  the  propagation  of 
contributed  to  this  new  religion,  was  owing  to  causes  that  are  plain  and 
^es8*af1he^  evident,  and  must  remove,  or  rather  prevent  our  surprise, 
Mahomeun  when  they  are  attentively  considered.  The  terror  of  Ma- 
re ig  on.  homet's  arms,  and  the  repeated  victories  which  were  gained 
by  him  and  his  successors,  were,  no  doubt,  the  irresistible  argument  that 
persuaded  such  multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion,  and  submit  to  his  do- 
minion. Besides,  his  law  was  artfully  and  marvellously  adapted  to  the 
corrupt  nature  of  man  :  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  they  were 
naturally  addicted ;  for  the  articles  of  faith  which  it  proposed  were  few  in 
number  and  extremely  simple :  and  the  duties  it  required  were  neither 
many  nor  difficult,  nor  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of 
appetites  and  passions.'  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  the  gross  igno- 
rance, under  which  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  eastern  nations,  laboured  at  this  time,  rendered  many  an  easy  prey 
to  the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  these 
causes  of  the  progress  of  Mahometisra,  we  may  add  the  bitter  dissensions 
and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Christian  sects,  particularly 
the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Monophysites,  dissensions  that 
filled  a  great  part  of  the  East  with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such 
detestable  enormities,  as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious 
to  many.  We  might  add  here  that  the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians, 
full  of  resentment  against  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had  sufiered  the 
bitterest  and  most  injurious  treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  con- 
quest of  several  provinces,if  into  which,  of  consequence,  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  was  afterwards  introduced.  Other  causes  of  the  sudden  pro- 
gress of  that  religion  will  naturally  occur  to  such  as  consider  attentively 
its  spirit  and  genius,  and  the  state  of  the  world  at  this  time. 
The  treatment  ^*  -After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  which  happened  a.  d. 
which  Chrii-  632,  his  followers,  led  on  by  an  amazing  intrepidity,  and  a 
from  thrM^Q.  fanatical  fury,  and  assisted,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
metana.  ]jy  thosc  Christians  whom  the  Greeks  had  treated  with 
such  severity,  extended  their  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia,  and 
subdued  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  under  their  dominion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  exhausted  with  civil  discords,  and  wholly 
occupied  by  intestine  troubles,  were  unable  to  stop  these  intrepid  con- 
querors in  their  rapid  career. 

For  some  time  these  enthusiastic  invaders  used  their  prosperity  with 
moderation,  and  treated  the  Christians,  and  particularly  those  among 
them  who  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalce- 
don,  with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  lenity.  But  as  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  success  and  prosperity  renders,  too  generally,  corrupt  mor- 
tals insolent  and  imperious,  so  the  moderation  of  this  victorious  sect 
degenerated  by  degrees  into  severity  ;  and  they  treated  the  Christians, 
at  length,  rather  like  slaves  than  citizens,  loading  them  with  unsupport- 

'  See  Reland,  De  Religione  Mabumedica ;       and  Egypt,  by  the  Saracens,  the  first  part  of 
8«Io*s  Preliminary  Discourse.  which  was  published  at  London  in  the  year 

K  See  Ockley*6  Conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,       1708,  and  the  second  in  1717. 
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able  taxes,  and  obliging  tbem  to  submit  to  a  variety  of  vexatious  and 
oppressive  measures. 

The  Mahometani        VI.  The  progress,  however,  of  this  triumphant  sect  re- 
divided.  celved  a  considerable  check  by  the  civil  dissensions  which 

arose  among  them  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mahomet.  Abubeker 
and  Ali,  the  former  the  father-in-law,]  and  the  latter  the  son-in-law,  of 
this  pretended  prophet,  aspired  both  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire  which 
he  had  erected.  Upon  this  arose  a  tedious  and  cruel  contest,  whose  flame 
reached  to  succeeding  agesy  and  produced  that  schism  which  divided  the 
Mahometans  into  two  great  factions,  whose  separation  not  only  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  opinions  and  rites,  but  also  excited  the  most  implacable 
hatred  and  the  most  deadly  animosities.  Of  these  factions,  the  one  ac- 
knowledged Abubeker  as  the  true  calify  or  successor  of  Mahomet^  and  its 
members  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sonnites ;  while  the  other 
adhered  to  Ali,  and  were  known  by  the  title  of  Schiites.>»  Both,  how- 
ever, adhered  to  the  Alcoran  as  a  divine  law,  and  the  rule  of  faith  and 
manners ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  former  added,  by  way  of  interpretation, 
the  Sonna,  t.  e.  a  certain  law  which  they  looked  upon  as  descended  from 
Mahomet  by  oral  tradition,  and  which  the  Schiites  refused  to  admit. 
Among  the  Sonnites,  or  followers  of  Abubeker,  we  are  to  reckon  the 
Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Africans,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian 
Mahometans ;  whereas  the  Persians,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Mogul, 
are  generally  considered  as  the  followers  of  Ali ;  though  the  latter,  indeed, 
seem  rather  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  this  contest. 

Besides  these  two  grand  factions,  there  are  other  subordinate  sects 
among  the  Mahometans,  which  dispute  with  warmth  concerning  several 
points  of  religion,  though  without  violating  the  rules  of  mutual  tolera- 
tion.* Of  these  sects  there  are  four,  which  far  surpass  the  rest  in  point 
of  reputation  and  importance. 


PART  II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

The  state  of  !•  NoTHiNO  can  equal  the  ignorance  and  darkness  that 

learning.  rcigncd  in  this  century ;  the  most  impartial  and  accurate 

account  of  which  will  appear  incredible  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  productions  of  this  barbarous  period.  Any  remains  of  learning  and 
philosophy  that  yet  survived,  were,  a  few  particular  cases  excepted,  to  be 
found  principally  among  the  Latins,  in  the  obscure  retreats  of  cloistered 
monks.  The  monastic  institutions  prohibited  the  election  of  any  abbot 
to  the  head  of  a  convent,  who  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  or,  at  least. 


*•  See  R«land,  De  Religione  Turcica,  lib.  i.  see  Hottingcr,  Histor.  Orient,  lib.  ii.  cj4>.  vL 

p.  36, 70, 74,  85  ;  Chardin's  Voyages  en  Perse,  p.  340  ;  Ricaut,  Etat  de  TEmpirc  Ottoman, 

torn.  ii.  p.  236.  livr.  ii.  p.  242 ;  Chardin*s  Voyages  en  Porse, 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Mahometan  sects,  t.  ii.  p.  236 ;  Sdes's  Prelim.  Dis.  s.  viii.  p.  151, 
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endowed  with  a  tolerable  measure  of  the  erudition  of  the  times.  The 
monks  were  obliged  to  consecrate  certain  hours  every  day  to  reading  and 
study  ;  and,  that  they  might  improve  this  appointment  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous purposes,  there  were,  in  most  of  the  monasteries,  stated  times 
marked  out,  at  which  they  were  to  assemble,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
each  other  the  fruits  of  their  study,  and  to  discuss  the  matters  upon  which 
they  had  been  reading/  The  youth,  also,  who  were  destined  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  ministry 
by  a  diligent  application  to  study ;  and  in  this  they  were  directed  by  the 
monks,  one  of  whose  principal  occupations  it  was  to  preside  over  the 
education  of  the  rising  priesthood. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  all  these  institutions  were  of 
little  use  to  the  advancement  of  solid  learning,  or  of  rational  theology, 
because  very  few  in  these  days  were  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  with  the  important  ends  which  they  were 
adapted  to  serve ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  were  looked  upon  as 
learned  men,  threw  away  their  time  in  reading  the  marvellous  lives  of  a 
parcel  of  £&natical  saints,  instead  of  employing  it  in  the  perusal  of  well- 
chosen  and  excellent  authors.  They  who  distinguished  themselves  most 
by  their  taste  and  genius,  carried  their  studies  little  farther  than  the  works 
of  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  it  is  of  scraps  collected  out  of 
these  two  writers,  and  patched  together  without  much  uniformity,  that  the 
best  productions  of  this  century  are  entirely  composed. 
The  ignoraiice  of  ^I*  '^^  sciences  enjoyed  no  degree  of  protection  at  this 
the  bishops.  time  from  kings  and  princes,  nor  did  they  owe  anything  to 
men  of  high  and  eminent  stations  in  the  empire.  On  die  other  hand,  the 
schools  which  had  been  ^mmitted  to  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  bishops, 
whose  ignorance  and  indolence  were  now  become  enormous,  began  to  decline 
apace,  and  were  in  many  places  fallen  into  ruin.^  The  bishops  in  general 
were  so  illiterate,  that  few  of  that  body  were  capable  of  composing  the 
discourses  which  they  delivered  to  the  people.  Such  of  them  as  were  not 
totally  destitute  of  genius,  composed,  out  of  the  writings  of  Augustin  and 
Gregory,  a  certain  number  of  insipid  homilies,  which  they  divided  between 
themselves  and  their  stupid  colleagues,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged, 
through  incapacity,  to  discontinue  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
to  their  people,  as  appears  evident  by  the  examples  of  Ca&sarius  bishop  of 
Aries,  and  Eloi  bishop  of  Noyon.*^  There  is  yet  extant  a  summary  of 
theological  doctrine,  which  was  unskilfully  compiled  by  Taion  bishop  of 
Saragossa,  from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Gregory,  and  which  was  so 
highly  exalted  in  this  illiterate  age,  that  its  author  was  called,  by  the  rest 
of  the  bishops,  '^  the  true  salt  of  the  earth,"  and  a  divine  light  that  was 
sent  to  illuminate  the  world.**  Many  such  instances  of  the  ignorance  and 
barbarity  of  this  century  will  occur  to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  writers  it  produced.  England,  it  is  true^  was  happier  in  this 
respect  than  the  'other  nations  of  Europe,  which  was  principally  owing  to 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterwards, 
who  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  contributed  much  to 

*  See  Mftbillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bencdicli,       niageneis   has  slipped  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
torn.  ii.  p.  479,513.  Mosheim,  iu  the  place  of  Novioduncnsis ;  for 

^  Hist  Lit  do  la  France,  t.  iii.  p.  428.  Eloi  was  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  not  of  Nime- 

*  0^  In  the  original  we  read  Eligius  No-       gaen. 

Tiomagensis,  which  is  a  mistake  either  of  the  '  Mabillon,  Analecta  Ycteris  Mri^  torn.  i. 

author  or  printer.     It  is  probable  that  NotIo*       p.  42. 
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introduce  among  the  English  a  certain  taste  for  literary  piirsiritSy  and  to 
excite  in  that  kingdom  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning.* 
The  sciences  and         ^^^'  ^^  Greece  the  fate  of  the  sciences  was  truly  lamen- 
the  art  of  writing  table.     A  turffid  eloquence,  and    an   affected   pomp   and 

sunk  into  baiba-         ,        ,  «.     .    i  i  •   i  .  i       •  i  •. 

rity  and  corrup-   splendour  of  Style,  which  cast  a  perplexing  obscurity  over 
"®"'  subjects  in  themselves  the  most  clear  and  perspicuous,  was 

now  the  hij^hest  point  of  perfection  to  which  both  prose  writers  and  poets 
aspired.  The  Latin  eloquence  was  still  vastly  below  that  of  the  Greeks ; 
it  had  not  spirit  enough  even  to  be  turgid,  and,  a  few  compositions  ex* 
cepted,  was  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  degree  of  barbarity  and  corruption. 
Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  who  attempted  historical  compositions, 
degraded  most  miserably  that  important  science.  Moschus  and  Sophro- 
nius,  among  the  former ;  and,  among  the  latter,  Braulio,  Jonas  an  Hiber- 
nian, Audsenus,  Dado,  and  Adamannus,  wrote  the  lives  of  several  saints ; 
or  rather  a  heap  of  insipid  and  ridiculous  fables,  void  of  the  least  air  of 
probability,  and  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  eloquence.  The  Greeks 
related,  without  discernment  or  choice,  the  most  vulgar  reports  that  were 
handed  about  concerning  the  events  of  ancient  times ;  and  hence  that 
multitude  of  absurd  fables,  which  the  Latins  afterwards  copied  from  them 
with  the  utmost  avidity. 

The  fate  of  pbfio.        IV.    Amoug  the  Latius,  philosophy  was  at  its  lowest- 
•ophy.  ^IjIj^     If  there  were  any  that  retained  some  faint  reluctance 

to  abandon  it  entirely,  such  confined  their  studies  to  the  writings  of  Boe- 
thius  and  Cassiodrous,  from  which  they  committed  to  memory  a  certain 
number  of  phrases  and  sentences;  and  that  was  all  their  philosophical 
stock.  The  Greeks,  abandoning  Plato  to  the  monks,  gave  themselves 
entirely  up  to  the  direction  of  Aristotle,  and  studied  with  eagerness  the 
subtil  ties  of  his  logic,  which  were  of  signal  use  in  the  controversies  car- 
ried on  between  the  Monophysites,  the  Nestorians,  and  ^lonothelites. 
All  these  different  sects  called  the  Stagyrite  to  their  assistance,  when  they 
were  to  plead  their  cause  and  to  defend  their  doctrines.  Hence  it  was  that 
James,  bishop  of  Edessa,  who  was  a  Monophysite,  translated,  in  this  cen* 
tury,  the  Dialectics  of  Aristotle  into  the  Syriac  language.'    . 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE    DOCTO&S    AND    MINISTERS    OF    THE    CHURCH,    AND    ITS    FORM   OP 

GOVERNMENT   DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

The  disputes  ^'  '^"*  disputes  about  pre-eminence,  that  had  so  long 

about  pre-emi-     subsisted  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantino- 
the  biBhop8*of*     P^®»  Proceeded,  in  this  century,  to  such  violent  lengths,  as 
Rome  and  Con-    laid  the  foundations  of  that  deplorable  schism,  which  after- 
mop  e.         ^ardg  separated  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.     The  most 
learned  writers,  and  those  who  are  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  are  generally  agreed  that  Boniface  IIL  engaged  Phocas,  that 
abominable  tyrant,  who  waded  to  the  imperial  throne  through  the  blood 
of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  to  take  from  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the 
title  of  oecumenical  or  universal  bishop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman 

•  Wilkin8*s  Concilia  Magnx  Britannise,  t,  i.  '  See  Asremnnoi  Bibliotli.  OricnUl.Valican. 

p.  42 ;  Conringii  Amiq.  Acail.  \t.  '277.  torn.  i.  p.  49tt. 
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pontiff.  They  relate  this,  however,  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Baronius, 
for  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned  it.  If,  indeed,  we  are  to 
give  credit  to  Anastasius  and  Paul  Deacon,""  something  like  what  we  have 
now  related  was  transacted  by  Phocas ;  for  when  the  bishops  of  Constan- 
tinople maintained  that  their  church  was  not  only  equal  in  dignity  and 
authority  to  that  of  Rome,  but  also  the  head  of  all  the  Christian  churches, 
this  tyrant  opposed  their  pretensions,  and  granted  the  pre-eminence  to  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  thus  was  the  papal  supremacy  first  introduced. 
Ti..  «,««-« r      II*  The  Roman  pontiffs  used  all  sorts  of  methods  to 

The  fupremacy  of..  ,,,  i.  j  •  -l-l 

the  fonner  op-  maintain  and  enlarge  the  authonty  and  pre-eminence  wnicn 
poMd  by  many,  ^j^^y  ^^  acquired  by  a  grant  from  the  most  odious  tyrant 
that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  history.  We  find,  however,  in  the  most 
authentic  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  this  century,  that  not  only  several 
emperors  and  princes,  but  also  whole  nations,  opposed  the  amhitious  views 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  The  Byzantine  history,  and  the  Formulary  of' 
Marculfus,  contain  many  proofs  of  the  influence  which  the  civil  magis- 
trate yet  retained  in  religious  matters,  and  of  the  suhordination  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  to  the  regal  authority.  It  is  true  the  Roman  writers 
affirm  that  Constantine  Pogonatus  abdicated  the  privilege  of  confirming, 
by  his  approbation,  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  that  city ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  this,  they  allege  a  passage  of  Anastasius,  in  which  it  is  said  that,  accord- 
ing to  an  edict  of  Pogonatus,  "  the  pontiff,  who  should  he  elected,  was  to 
be  ordained  immediately,  and  without  the  least  delay. '*^  But  every  one 
must  see  that  this  passage  is  insufiicient  to  prove  what  these  writers  assert 
with  such  confidence.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  emperor  abated, 
some  say  remitted,  the  sum  which,  since  the  time  of  Theodoric,  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  imperial  treasury  before 
they  could  be  ordained,  or  have  their  election  confirmed .' 

The  ancient  Britons  and  Scots  persisted  long  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  religious  liberty  ;  and  neither  the  threats  nor  promises  of  the  legates 
of  Rome  could  engage  them  to  submit  to  the  decrees  and  authority  of  the 
ambitious  pontiff,  as  appears  manifestly  from  the  testimony  of  Bede.  The 
churches  of  Gaul  and  Spain  attributed  as  much  authority  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome  as  they  thought  suitable  to  their  own  dignity,  and  consistent 
with  their  interests ;  nay,  even  in  Italy  his  supreme  authority  was  obsti- 
nately rejected,  since  the  bishop  of  Ravenna  and  other  prelates  refused  an 
implicit  submission  to  his  orders. **  Besides  all  this,  multitudes  of  private 
persons  expressed  publicly,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  vices,  and  particularly  of  the  lordly  ambition,  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Yaldenses,  or  Yaudois,  had 
already,  in  this  century,  retired  into  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  that  they 
might  be  more  at  their  liberty  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  those  imperious 
prelates." 


*  AnaflUsias,  Do  Vitit  Pontificnm ;  Paul. 
DiacoD.  De  Rebot  Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  iv.. 
cop.  zxxvii.   in   Muratorii  Scriptor.   Rcram 
ItaJicar.  torn.  i.  part  I.  p.  46. 

^  Anaatasii  Vit.  Pontif.  in  Bencd.  p.  146, 
in  Muratorii  Scriptor.  Rerum  ItaJicar.  torn.  iii. 

*  Anast.  Vit.  Pontif.  in  Agathonc,  p.  144, 
compared  with  MRScovii  Hist.  German,  torn, 
ii.  p.  121,  in  the  annotations.  Or?*  It  will  not  ho 
amiss  to  observe  here,  that,  by  the  same  edict, 
which  diminished  the  ordination  money  paid 
by  the  bi»ho[)8  of  Rome  to  the  emi^crur,  Con- 


stantino returned  the  power  of  confirming  the 
election  of  the  pope,  which  bit  predecetaon 
had  invested  in  the  exarcht  of  E^venna;  to 
that  the  bishop  elect  wat  not  to  be  ordained 
till  hit  election  wat  notified  to  the  court  of 
Conttantinople,  and  the  imperial  decree  con- 
firming it  was  received  by  the  electort  at 
Rome.     See  Anastasius,  in  his  life  of  Agatho. 

**  See  Gcddet*8  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  torn, 
ii.  p.  6. 

*  See  Antoine  Leger's  Ilistoirc  des  Eglisct 
Vaudoiset,  liv.  i.  p.  15. 
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'    viMsofthe  ^^^*  '^^  progress  of  vice  among  the  subordinate  rulers 

clergy.  and  ministers  of  the  church  was  At  this  time  truly  deplora- 
ble ;  neither  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  nor  even  the  cloistered  monks, 
were  exempt  from  the  general  contagion,  as  appears  from  the  unanimous 
confession  of  all  the  writers  of  this  century  that  are  worthy  of  credit.  In 
those  very  places  that  were  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  piety  and 
the  service  of  God,  there  was  little  else  to  be  seen  than  ghostly  ambition, 
insatiable  avarice,  pious  frauds,  intolerable  pride,  and  a  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  with  many  other  vices  still  more 
enormous.  There  reigned  also  in  many  places  the  most  bitter  dissensioi^s 
between  the  bishops  and  the  monks.  The  former  had  employ ed  the  greedy 
hands  of  the  latter  to  augment  the  episcopal  treasure,  and  to  draw  contri- 
butions from  all  parts  to  support  them  in  their  luxury,  and  the  indulgence 
of  their  lusts.  The  monks  perceiving  this,  and  also  unwiUing  to  serve 
the  bishops  in  such  a  dishonourable  character,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  empe- 
rors and  princes  under  whose  civil  jurisdiction  they  lived ;  and  afterwards, 
for  their  further  security,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.'  This  protection  they  readily  obtained,  and  the  imperious  pontiffs, 
always  fond  of  exerting  their  authority,  exempted  by  degprees  the  monastic 
orders  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  monks,  in  return  for  this 
important  service,  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  advance  the  interests  and 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  They  made  bis  cause 
their  own,  and  represented  him  as  a  sort  of  god  to  the  ignorant  multitude, 
over  whom  they  had  gained  a  prodigious  ascendant  by  the  notion  that 
generally  prevailed  of  the  sanctity  of  the  monastic  order.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  to  be  observed,  that  this  immunity  of  the  monks  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  part  of 
the  vices  with  which  they  were  afterwards  so  justly  charged.  Such  at  least 
is  the  judgment  of  the  best  writers  upon  this  subject.!^ 
The  state  of  the  IV.  In  the  mean  time  the  monks  were  every  where  in 
monks.  |^jg}^  repute,  and  their  cause  was  accompanied   with  the 

most  surprising  success,  particularly  among  the  Latins,  through  the  pro- 
tection and  favour  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  their  pharisaical  affectation 
of  uncommon  piety  and  devotion.  The  heads  of  families,  striving  to  sur- 
pass each  other  in  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  mon- 
kery, dedicated  their  children  to  God,  by  shutting  them  up  in  convents, 
and  devoting  them  to  a  solitary  life,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
felicity  ;^  nor  did  they  fail  to  send  with  these  innocent  victims  a  rich 
dowry.  Abandoned  profligates,  who  had  passed  their  days  in  the  most 
enormous  pursuits,  and  whose  guilty  consciences  filled  them  with  terror 
and  remorse,  were  comforted  with  the  delusive  hopes  of  obtaining  pardon, 
and  making  atonement  for  their  crimes,  by  leaving  the  greatest  part  of 
their  fortune  to  some  monastic  society.  Multitudes,  impelled  by  the  un- 
natural dictates  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  deprived  their  children  of  fertile 
lands  and  rich  patrimonies  in  favour  of  the  monks,  by  whose  prayers  they 
hoped  to  render  the  Deity  propitious.  Several  ecclesiastics  laid  down  rules 
for  the  direction  of  the  monastic  orders.     Those  among  the  Latins  who 

'  See  Launoii  Attertio  Inquititionit  in  Char-  v  See  Launoii  Ezftmen  Privilegii  S.  Gcr- 
Um  Immunitatis  S.  Germani,  0pp.  torn.  iii.  mani,  torn.  iii.  part  I.  p.  282  ;  Wilkin^s  Con- 
part  T.  p.  50 ;  Baluxii  Miscellan.  torn.  ii.  cilia  Magnas  Britanniac,  t.  i.  p.  42, 44,  49,  &c. 
p.  159.  torn.  iv.  p.  108;  Muratorii  Antiq.  ^  Gerraii,  Histoiro  de  T Abbe  Suger,  torn.  i. 
lulic.  torn.  !i.  p.  944,  949.  p.  9—16. 
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undertook  this  pious  task  were  Fructuosus,  IsidoiCi  Johannes  Gerundi- 
nensis,  and  Columba.^     The  rule  of  discipline  prescribed  by  St  Benedict 
was  not  as  yet  so  universally  followed  as  to  exclude  all  others. 
The  Greek  V.  The  writers  of  this  age,  who  distinguished  themselves 

writers.  ^y^  their  genius  or  erudition,  were  very  few  in  number. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  first  rank  is  due  to  Maximus,  a  monk,  who  dis- 
puted with  great  obstinacy  and  warmth  against  the  Monothelites,  com- 
posed some  illustrations  upon  tt^e  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  man  of  no  mean  capacity,  though  unhappy  through  the  impa- 
tience and  violence  of  his  natural  temper. 

Isychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  explained  several  books  of  Scripture  ;J 
and  left  behind  him  several  Homilies,  and  some  productions  of  less  im- 
portance. 

Dorotheus,  abbot  of  Palestine,  acquired  a  considerable  name  by  his 
Ascetic  Dissertations,  in  which  he  laid  down  a  plan  of  monastic  life  and 
manners. 

Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Seba  in  Palestine,  and  a  man  of  a  very  supersti- 
tious complexion,  composed  a  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  t.  e.  a  sum- 
mary or  system  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation. 

Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  rendered  illustrious,  and  attracted 
the  veneration  of  succeeding  ages,  by  the  controversies  he  carried  on 
against  those  who  at  this  time  were  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics ; 
and  particularly  against  the  Monothelites,  of  whose  doctrine  he  was  the 
first  opposer,  and  also  the  fomenter  of  the  dispute  which  it  occasioned.^ 

There  are  yet  extant  several  Homilies  attributed  to  Andrew,  bishop  of 
Crete,  which  are  destitute  of  true  piety  and  eloquence,  and  which  are 
moreover  considered  by  some  writers  as  entirely  spurious. 

Gregory,  surnamed  Pisides,  deacon  of  Constantinople,  besides  the  His- 
tory of  Heraclius  and  the  Avares,  composed  several  poems,  and  other 
pieces  of  too  little  moment  to  deserve  mention. 

Theodore,  abbot  of  Raithu,  published  a  book,  which  is  still  extant, 
against  those  sects  who  seemed  to  introduce  corrupt  innovations  into  the 
Christian  religion, -by  their  doctrine  relating  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  Latin  vriten       ^^'  ^^^^E  ^^®  Latin  writers,  a  certain  number  were 

distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  superior  abilities. 
Ildefonse,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  reputed  for  his  learning ;  the  Spa- 
niards, however,  attribute  to  him,  without  foundation,  certain  treatises 
concerning  the  Virgin  Mary.* 

We  have  yet  extant  Two  Books  of  Epistles,  written  by.Desiderius, 
bishop  of  Cahors,  and  published  by  the  learned  Canisius. 

Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Limoges,  left  behind  him  several  Homilies, 
and  some  other  productions. 

Marculf,  a  Gsdlic  monk,  composed  Two  Books  of  Ecclesiastical  Forms, 
which  are  highly  valuable,  as  they  are  extremely  proper  to  give  us  a  just 
idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  and  learning  in  this  century." 

Aldelm,  an  English  prelate,  composed  several  poems  Concerning  the 


*  Lucse  Holsteni,  Codex  Regular,  torn.  ii.  ^  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  Martii 

P-225.  adixi.  p.  65. 

^  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth^ue  '  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Januar.  torn.  ii. 

dea  Anteura  Eccl^iastiques  de  M.  Du  Pin,  p.  535. 

torn.  i.  p.  2GI.  »  HiBt.  Litt  do  la  France,  t.  iii.  p.  565. 
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Christian   Life,   which  exhibit    but    indifferent    marks    of   genius    and 
fancy." 

Julian  Poraperius  confuted  the  Jews,  and  acquired  a  name  by  seyeral 
other  productions,  which  are  neither  worthy  of  much  applause  nor  of  utter 
contempt.  To  all  these  we  might  add  Cresconius,  whose  Abridgment  of 
the  Canons  is  well  known  ;  Fredegarius  the  historian  ;  and  a  few  others. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE     DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

The  deplorable  I.  In  this  barbarous  age,  religion  lay  expiring  under  a 

state  of  religion,  motley  and  enormous  heap  of  superstitious  inventions,  and 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  force  to  raise  her  head,  or  to  display  her 
native  charms  to  a  darkened  and  deluded  world.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  church,  the  worship  of  Christians  was  confined  to  the  one  Supreme 
God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  Christians  of  this  century  multi- 
plied the  objects  of  their  devotion,  and  paid  homage  to  the  remains  of  the 
true  cross,  to  the  images  of  saints,  and  to  bones,  whose  real  owners  were 
extremely  dubious.*  The  primitive  Christians,  in  order  to  excite  men  to 
a  couse  of  piety  and  virtue,  set  before  them  that  heavenly  state,  and  those 
mansions  of  misery,  which  the  gospel  has  revealed  as  the  different  portions 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  while  the  Christians  of  this  century 
talked  of  nothing  else  but  a  certain  fire,  which  effaced  the  stains  of  vice, 
and  purified  souls  from  their  corruption.  The  former  taught  that  Christ, 
by  his  sufferings  and  death,  had  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mortals  ; 
the  latter  seemed,  by  their  superstitious  doctrine,  to  exclude  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  such  as  had  not  contributed,  by  their  offerings,  to  aug- 
ment the  riches  of  the  clergy  or  the  church.^     The  former  were  only  stu- 


°  GO*  This  prelate  certainly  deserved  a  more 
honourable  mention  than  is  here  made  of  him 
hy  Dr.  Mosheim.  His  poetical  talents  were 
hy  no  means  the  most  distinguishing  part  of 
his  character.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon  languages.  He 
appeared  also  with-dig:nity  in  the  paschal  con- 
troversy, that  so  long  divided  the  Saxon  and 
British  churches.  See  Collier*s  Ecclesiastical 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  121, 

*  It  will  not  bo  amiss  to  quote  here  a  re- 
markable passage  out  of  The  Life  of  St.  Eli- 
gius,  or  Eloi,  Uiohop  of  Noyon,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Dacherius*  Spicilegium  Vetcr.  Scrip- 
tor,  torn.  ii.  p.  92.  This  passage,  which  is 
very  proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  piety 
of  this  age,  is  as  follows :  Huic  mncttssimo 
viro  inter  cetera  virtutum  suamm  miraculaid 
otiam  a  Domino  concessum  erat,  ut  sanctorum 
martyrum  corpora,  quae  per  tot  ssccula  abdita 
populis  hactenus  habehantur,  eo  investigante 
ac  nimio  airdore  fidei  indagante,  patcfacta  pro- 
derentur."  It  appears  hy  this  passage,  that 
St.  Eloi  was  a  zealous  relic- hunter,  and  if  we 
may  give  credit  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  he  was 
very  successful  at  this  kind  of  game,  for  hcsmelt 
and  unkennelled  the  carcases  of  St.  Quintin, 
St.  Plato,  St.  Crispin,  St.  Crispinian,  St.  Lu- 


cian,  and  many  more.  The  bishops  of  this  age, 
who  were  either  arohitiously  desirous  of  popu- 
lar applause,  or  intent  upon  accumulating 
riches,  and  filling  thejr  coffers  with  the  ohlap 
tions  of  a  superstitious  people,  pretended  to 
he  endowed  with  a  miraculous  sagacity  in  dit> 
covering  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

^  St.  EligiuB,  or  Eloi,  expresses  himself 
upon  this  matter  in  the  following  manner : 
"  Bonus   Christianus  est,  qui   ad   ecclesiam 
frequenter  venit,  et  oblatlonem,  quae  in  altari 
Deo  offeratur,  exhibet ;  qui  de  fructibus  suis 
non  gustat,  nisi  prius  Deoaliquid  offerat;  qui, 
quoties  sanctn  solemnitates  adveniunt,  ante 
dies  plurcs  castitatem  etiam  cum  propria  uxore 
custudit,  ut  sccura  conscientia  Domini  altari 
accedcre  possit;  qui  postremo  symbolum  vel 
orationem    Dominicam    memoriter    tenek.-^* 
Rediniito  animas  vestras  de   poena,  dum  ha- 
betis  in  potestate  remedia — oblationes  et  de- 
cinias  ecclesiis  offerte,  luminaria  Sanctis  locis, 
juxta,  quod   habetis,  exhibite — ad  ecclesiam 
quoquo  frequentius  convenite,  sanctorum  pa- 
trocinia  humiliter  expetite  -  quod  si  observa- 
veritis,   sccuri   in   die  judicii   ante  tribunal 
cterni  Judicis  venientet  dicetis :  Da  Domine, 
quia  dedimus."     3::^  We  see  here  a  large  and 
ample  description  of  the  character  of  a  good 
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dious  to  attain  a  virtuous  simplicity  of  life  and  manners,  and  employed 
their  principal  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  culture  of  true  and  genuine  piety ; 
while  the  latter  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  external  rites  and  bodily 
exercises.  The  methods  also  of' solving  the  difficulties,  and  dissipating 
the  doubts,  that  often  arose  in  inquisitive  minds,  were  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  superstitious  system  that  now  prevailed.  The  two  great 
and  irresistible  arguments  against  all  doubts  were  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  the  working  of  miracles ;  and  the  production  of  these  pro- 
digies required  no  extraordinary  degree  of  dexterity  in  an  age  of  such 
gross  and  universal  ignorance. 

The  ex  ositors  of  ^^*  ^^^»  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Latins,  applied  them- 
the  Hoiy  Scrip-  selves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  during 
turei.  ^jj-g  century.     There  are  yet  extant  some  commentaries  of 

Isychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  upon  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Maximus  published  a  solution  of 
sixty -five  questions  relating  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  productions 
of  the  same  nature.  Julian  Pomerius  attempted,  but  without  success,  to 
reconcile  the  seeming  contradictions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahura.  All  these  writers  were 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  meanest  expositors  of  modern  times.  The  Grre- 
cian  doctors,  particularly  those  who  pretended  to  be  initiated  in  the  most 
mysterious  depths  of  theology,  were  continually  hunting  after  fantastic 
allegories,  as  is  evident  from  the  questions  of  Maximus  already  mentioned. 
The  Latins,  on  the  contrary,  were  so  diffident  of  their  abilities  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  enter  these  allegorical  labyrinths,  but  contented  themselves 
with  what  flowers  they  could  pluck  out  of  the  rich  collections  of  Gregory 
and  Augustin.  Of  this  we  see  a  manifest  example  in  Patrius's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  is  entirely  compiled  from  the 
vmtings  of  Gregory  the  Great."  Among  the  interpreters  of  this  century, 
we  must  not  forget  Thomas,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  gave  a  second  Syriac 
version  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.* 

Didactic  theology.        ^^^'  ^^^^]^  philosophy  and  theology  had  scarcely  any 

remains  of  life,  any  marks  of  existence  among  the  Latins, 
the  Greeks  were  wholly  occupied  with  controversies  about  certain  parti- 
cular branches  of  religion,  and  never  once  thought  of  reducing  all  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  into  one  regular  and  rational  system.  It  is  true, 
Antio.chus,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  composed  a  short  summary  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  which  he  entitled  "The  Pandect  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive  what  sort  of  an  author  he  was, 
how  void  of  dignity  and  true  judgment,  from  many  circumstances,  and 
particularly  from  that  rueful  poem  which  is  subjoined  to  his  work,  in  which 
he  deplores,  in  lamentable  strains,  the  loss  of  that  precious  fragment  of 
the  true  cross  which  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  Persians, 
among  other  spoils.  The  most  elegant  and  judicious  summary  of  theology 
that  appeared  among  the   Latins    in    this   century  was  the  Treatise  of 


Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  men- 
tion of  the  love  of  God,  resignation  to  his 
will,  obedience  to  bis  laws,  or  of  justice,  be- 
nevolence, and  charity  towards  men ;  and  in 
which  the  whole  of  religion  is  made  to  consist 
in  coming  often  to  the  church,  Imd  biinging 
offerings  to  the  altar,  lighting  candles  in  con- 
secrated places,  and  such  like  vain  services. 


<  This  useless  production  has  been  usually 
published  with  the  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great:  in  consequence  of  which  the  Bene* 
dictine  monks  have  inserted  it  in  their  splendid 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  pontiff,  torn.  iv. 
part  II. 

*  Jos.  Sim.  Assemamii  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Vatican,  torn.  if.  p,  93^  94. 
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Ildefonse,  De  Cognitione  Baptisroi,  which  was  saved  by  Baluzfus,  from 
the  ruins  of  time :  a  work,  indeed,  which  is  not  extremely  necessary,  since 
the  impious  frauds  of  superstition  have  been  so  fully  brought  to  lights 
though  it  contains  remarkable  proofs  that  many  of  the  corrupt  additions 
and  inventions,  which  disfigure  Christianity  in  the  popish  churches,  were 
not  contrived  till  after  this  period.*  The  dry  and  insipid  body  of  divinity 
composed  by  Taio,  or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  under  the  title  of  Five 
Books  of  Sentences,  and  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  and 
Augustin,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  though  in  this  century  it  was 
considered  as  an  admirable  and  immortal  work.' 

Several  particular  branches  of  doctrine  were  treated  by  the  theological 
writers  of  this  age.  Thus,  Maximus  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of 
Theology,  and  the  Manifestation  of  the  Son  in  the  Flesh,  and  also  con- 
cerning the  Two  Natures  in  Christ ;  and  Theodore  Raithu  composed 
a  Treatise  concerning  Christ's  Incarnation.  But,  a  small  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  learning  and  religion  at  this  period  will  enable. us  to  form 
a  just,  though  disadvantageous,  idea  of  the  merit  of  these  performances, 
and  also  of  their  authors. 

IV.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  and  their 
miserable  productions,  show  too  plainly  to  what  a  wretched 
state-  that  noble  and  important  science  was  now  reduced.  Among  these 
moralists  the  first  rank  is  due  to  Dorotheus,  author  of  the  Ascetic  Disser- 
tations, Maximus,  Aldhelm,  Hesychius,  Thalassius,  and  some  others. 
Yet,  even  in  their  productions,  what  grovelling  notions  do  we  find !  what 
rubbish,  what  a  heap  of  superstitious  fancies !  and  how  many  marks  of 
extravagance,  perplexity,  and  doubt!  Besides,  the  laity  had  little  reason 
to  complain  of  the  severity  of  their  moral  directors,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  reduce  all  the  obligations  of  Christianity  to  the  practice  of  a  small 
number  of  virtues,  as  appears  from  Aldhelm's  Treatise  concerning  the 
Eight  Principal  Virtues.  Nor  was  the  neglect  of  these  duties  attended 
with  such  penalties  as  were  proper  to  restrain  ofienders.  The  false  notions, 
also,  which  prevailed  in  this  age,  tended  much  to  diminish  a  just  sense  of 
the  nature  and  obligation  of  virtue ;  for  the  solitude  of  the  monastic  life, 
though  accompanied  with  no  marks  of  solid  and  genuine  piety,  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  atone  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  was  therefore  honoured 
among  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  the  Second  Baptism ;  which  circum- 
stance alone  may  serve  to  show  us  the  miserable  state  of  Christianity  at 
this  time.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  and  Oriental  monks  laboured 
to  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection  by  mere  contemplation,  and  studiously 
endeavoured  to  form  their  temper  and  characters  after  the  model  of  Diony- 
sius,  the  chief  of  the  Mystics. 
„, .    ,  -  V.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  Grecian  mcmk,  restored  among 

The  renewal  of  *i.      j-     •   i-  r  ^x    •  if 

penitential  dis-     the  Latius  the  discipline  of  penance,  as  it  is  commonly 

cipiine.  termed,  which  had  been  for   a   long  time  almost  totally 

neglected,  and  enforced  it  by  a  body  of  severe  laws,  borrowed  from  the 


*  SceBaluzii  Miscellanea,  t.  Yi.  p.  1.  From 
the  work  of  lldefonsuB  it  appears  evident,  that 
the  monstrous  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Latins  in  this 
century;  see  C.  137,  p.  99;  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  in  the  hands  of  all  Christians, 
and  wero  perused  by  them  without  the  least 
molestation  or  restraint ;  C.  80,  p.  59.     Ilde- 


fonsus,  it  is  true,  is  zealous  in  banishing 
reason  and  philosophy  from  religious  matters'; 
he,  however,  establishes  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  the  wiitingv  of  the  ancient  doctors  as  the 
supremo  tribunals  before  which  all  theological 
opinions  are  to  bo  tried,  p.  14, 22. 

'  See  Mabillon,    Analccta    Yeteris    jGvi, 
tom.  ii.  p.  68. 
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Grecian  canons.  This  zealous  prelate  being  raised,  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion, to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  668,  formed  and  executed  several 
pious  and  laudable  projects,  and,  among  other  things,  reduced  to  a  regular 
science  that  branch  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
penitential  discipline.  He  published  a  Penitential,  which  was  entirely 
new  to  the  Latin  world,  by  which  the  clergy  were  taught  to  distinguish 
sins  into  various  classes,  according  as  they  were  more  or  less  heinous, 
private  or  public  ;  to  judge  of  them,  and  tb  determine  the  degrees  of  their 
guilt  by  their  nature  and  consequences ;  the  intention  of  the  offender ; 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  were  committed  ;  and  the  circumstances 
with  which  they  were  attended.  This  new  Penitential  contained  also  the 
methods  of  proceeding  with  respect  to  offenders  ;  pointed  out  the  penalties 
that  were  suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  transgressions  ;  prescribed  the 
forms  of  consolation,  exhortation,  and  absolution ;  and  described,  in  an 
ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  those  who  were 
to  receive  the  confessions  of  the  penitent.*  This  new  discipline,  though 
of  Grecian  origin,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Latin  churches,  and,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  passed  from  Britain  into  all  the  western  provinces, 
where  the  book  of  Theodore  became  the  model  of  all  other  penitentials, 
and  was  multiplied  in  a  vast  number  of  copies.  The  duration  of  this 
discipline  was  but  transitory  ;  for,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  began  to  de- 
cline, and  was  at  length  entirely  supplanted  by  what  was  called  the  new 
canon  of  indulgences. 

Theauteofpoie-  VL  The  doctors  who  opposed  the  various  sects  are 
mic  theology.  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  would  deserve  still  less 
an  attentive  perusal,  did  not  their  writings  contribute  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Nicias  composed  two  books 
against  the  Grentiles ;  and  Photius  informs  us  that  a  certain  writer,  whose 
name  Lb  unknown,  embarked  in  the  same  controversy,  and  supported  the 
good  cause  by  a  prodigious  number  of  arguments  drawn  from  ancient 
records  and  monuments.^  Julian  Pomerius  exerted  his  polemic  talent 
against  the  Jews.  The  views  of  Timotheus  were  yet  more,  extensive,  for 
he  gave  an  ample  description  and  a  laboured  confutation  of  all  the  various 
heresies  that  divided  the  church,  in  his  book  Concerning  the  Reception  of 
Heretics. 

As  to  the  dissensions  of  the  Catholic  Christians  among  themselves, 
they  produced  at  this  time  few  or  no  events  worthy  of  mention.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  observe,  that  in  this  century  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those 
fatal  discords  which  rent  asunder  the  bonds  of  Cluistian  communion  be* 
tween  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  nay,  these  seeds  had  already  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  Roman  power  became  in- 
supportable, and  the  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  odious. 

In  Britain,  warm  controversies  concerning  baptism,  the  tonsure,  and 
particularly  the  famous'  dispute  concerning  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
Easter  festival,  were  carried  on  between  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  new 
converts  to  Christianity,  which  Augustin  had  made  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.*      The  fundamental   doctrines   of  Christianity  were  not  at  all 

*  The  Penitential  of  Theodore  ia  yet  ex-  Spicilegium,   torn,  ix.,  and  in  the   Concilia 

taot,  though  maimed  and  imperfect,  in  an  Harduini,  toni.  iii.  p.  1771. 
edition  publiBhed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1679,    *      ^  Biblioth.  Cod.  clxx.  p.  379. 

in  4to.  by  Petit ;  and  enriched  with  learned  *  Cummani  Epistola  in  Jac.  Usscrii  Sylloge 

diteertationi  and  notes  of  the  editor.     We  Epistolar.  Hibemicar.  p.  23 ;  Beds  Historia 

have  iIm  the  Hundred  and  Twenty  Capltula  Ecclesl.ist.  Gentis  Anglor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxv. ; 

Ecclefiast.  Theodor.  published  in  I>acheriu9*B  Wilkins*s  Concilia  Magnv  Britann.  torn.  i. 
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affected  by  these  controversies,  which,  on  that  account,  were  more  inno- 
cent and  less  important  than  they  would  have  otherwise  been.  Besides, 
they  were  entirely  terminated  in  the  eighth  century  in  favour  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  by  the  Benedictine  monks.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE     RITES     AND    CEREMONIES     USED     IN    THE    CHURCH    DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 


Religloas  rltei 
multiplied. 


I.  In  the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  was  called 
Quinisextum,*  the  Greeks  enacted  several  laws  concerning 
the  ceremonies  that  were  to  be  observed  in  divine  worship,  which  ren- 
dered their  ritual  in  some  respects  different  from  that  of  the  Romans. 
These  laws  were  publicly  received  by  all  the  churches  which  were  estab- 
lished in  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  and  also  by  those  which 
were  joined  with  them  in  communion  and  doctrine,  though  under  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  barbarian  princes.  Nor  was  this  all :  for  every  Roman 
pontiff  added  something  new  to  the  ancient  rites  and  institutions,  as  if  it 
was  an  essential  mark  of  their  zeal  for  religion,  and  of  their  pious  dis- 
charge of  the  ministerial  function,  to  divert  the  multitude  with  new  shows 
and  new  spectacles  of  devout  mummery.  These  superstitious  inventions 
were,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  propagated  from  Rome  among  the  other 
Latin  churches,  whose  subjection  to  the  Roman  ritual  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  ambitious  demands  of  the  lordly  pontiff. 

Some  examples  of  ^^'  ^^ ''^iH  i^ot  be  improper  to  select  here  a  few,  out  of 
this  addition  to  the  many  instances  we  could  produce  of  the  multiplication 
of  religious  rites  in  this  century.  The  number  of  festivals 
under  which  the  church  already  groaned,  was  now  augmented ;  a  new 
festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  true  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered, 
and  another  in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven. 
Boniface  V.  enacted  that  infamons  law,  by  which  the  churches  became 
places  of  refuge  to  all  who  fled  thither  for  protection ;  a  law  which  pro- 
cured a  sort  of  impunity  to  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  gave  a  loose 
reign  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  most  abandoned  profligates.  Honorius 
employed  all  his  diligence  and  zeal  in  embellishing  churches,  and  other 
consecrated  places,  with  the  most  pompous  and  magnificent  ornaments ; 
for  as  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  had  left  any  injunctions  of  this  nature 
to  their  followers,  their  pretended  vicar  thought  it  but  just  to  supply  this 
defect  by  the  most  splendid  display  of  his  ostentatious  beneficence.     We 


p.  37,  42;  Acta  Skuictor.  Fobruar.  torn.  iii. 
p.  21,  84.  Cy  See  also  Dr.  Wamer'a  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  England,  books  II.  and 
III.  This  bistorj,  which  has  lately  appeared, 
deserves  the  highest  applause,  on  account  of 
that  noble  spirit  of  liberty,  candour,  and  mo- 
deration, that  seems  to  have  guided  the  pen 
of  the  judicious  author.  It  were,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  wished,  that  tbia  elegant  historian 
had  less  avoided  citing  authorities,  and  been  a 
little  more  lavish  of  that  erudition  which  he 
is  known  to  possess:  for  then,  after  having 
surpassed   Collier  in   all   other  respects,  he 


would  baTO  equalled  him  in  that  depth  and 
learning,  which  are  the  only  meritorious  cir> 
cumstances  of  his  partial  and  disagreeable  hi»- 
tory. 

^  Mabillon,  Praf.  ad  Src.  iii.  Benedict, 
p.  2.  C9^  See  also  Dr.  Wamefs  Ecclesiast 
Hist,  book  III. 

*  This  council  was  called  Qninisextam, 
from  its  being  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
the  6fih  and  sixth  councils  of  Constantinople, 
in  which  nothing  had  been  decreed  concern- 
ing the  morals  of  Christians,  or  religious 
monies. 
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shall  pass  in  silence  tb^  riches  and  variety  of  the  sacerdotal  garments  that 
were  now  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and  in  the  performance 
of  divine  worship,  as  this  would  lead  us  into  a  tedious  detail  of  mdnute 
and  unimportant  matters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES    THAT    TROUBLED    THE    CHURCH 

DURINO   THIS    CENTURY. 

The  remains  of  ^*  '^^^  Greeks  Were  engaged  during  this  century  in  the 

the  ancient        most  virulcDt  and  bitter  controversy  with  the  Paulicians, 
***^*  whom  they  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichean  sect, 

and  who  were  settled  in  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  This  dis- 
pute was  carried  to  the  greatest  height  under  the  reigns  of  Constans, 
Constantine  Pogonatus,  and  Justinian  II. ;  and  the  Greeks  were  not  only 
armed  with  arguments,  but  were  also  seconded  by  the  force  of  military 
legions  and  the  terror  of  penal  laws.  A  certain  person,  whose  name  was 
Constantine,  revived,  under  the  reign  of  Constans,  the  drooping  faction  of 

the  Paulicians,  which  was  now  ready  to  expire,  and  propa- 
gated with  great  success  its  pestilential  doctrines.*  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  tenets  and  history  of  this  sect, 
whose  origin  is  attributed  to  Paul  and  John,  two  brothers,  who  revived 
and  modified  the  doctrine  of  Manes.  As  it  was  in  the  ninth  century 
that  the  Paulicians  flourished  most,  and  acquired  strength  sufficient  to 
support  the  rigours  of  an  open  and  cruel  war  with  the  Greeks,  we  shall 
reserve  a  more  particular  account  of  them  for  our  history  of  that  period. 
Ariana  ^^'  ^^  ^^7*  ^^®  Lombards  preferred  the  opinions  of  the 

Arians  to  the  doctrine  which  was  established  by  the  eoun- 
Pelagian..        ^^  ^f  jjj^^      j^  q^^i  ^^^  ^^  England,  the  Pelagian  and 

Semi-pelagian  controversies  continued  to  excite  the  warmest  animosities 
and  dissensions.  In  the  eastern  provinces,  the  ancient  sects,  which 
had  been  weakened  and  oppressed  by  the  imperial  laws,  but  neither 
totally  extirpated  nor  destroyed,  began,  in  many  places,  to  raise  their 
heads,  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  to  gain  proselytes.  The  terror  of 
penal  laws  had  obliged  them  for  some  time  to  seek  their  safety  in  ob- 
scurity, and  therefore  to  conceal  their  opinions  from  the  public  eye ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fury  or  the  power  of  their  adversaries  diminish, 
their  hopes  returned,  and  their  courage  was  renewed. 
Nettoriaas  and  ^I*  ^^  condition,  both  of  the  Nestorians  and  Mono* 

Monophytitet.  physites,  was  much  more  flourishing  under  the  Saracens, 
who  were  now  become  lords  of  the  East,  than  it  had  been  hitherto  under 
the  Christian  emperors,  or  even  the  Persian  monarchs.  These  two  sects 
met  with  a  distinguished  protection  from  their  new  masters,  while  the 
Greeks  suflered  under  the  same  sceptre  all  the  rigours  of  persecution  and 
banishment.  Jesuiabas,  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians,  concluded 
a  treaty,  first  with  Mahomet,  and  afterwards  with  Omar,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained many  signal  advantages  for  his  sect.^  There  is  yet  extant  a  Tes- 
tamentary Diploma  of  Mahomet,  in  which  he  promises  and  bequeaths  to 
the  Christians,  in  his  dominions,  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 

*  Photius,   lib.  i.  contra   Hanich.  p.  61 ;  ^  Jos.  Simon.  AMemanni  Biblioth.  Orient 

Petri  Sieuli  Historia  Manich.  p.  41 ;  Georg.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part.  II.  p.  94. 
CedrenuB, Compend.  Hist.  p.  431, edit.  Venct. 
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their  religion,  together  with  their  temporal  advantages  and  possessions* 
Some  learned  men  have,  indeed,  called  in  question  the  authenticity  of  this 
deed  ;  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  Mahometans  unanimously  acknow- 
ledge it  to  he  genuine."  Accordingly,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  in 
Persia,  employed  the  Nestorians  in  the  most  important  affairs,  hoth  of  the 
cahinet  and  of  the  provinces,  and  suffered  the  patriarch  of  that  sect  only  to 
reside  in  the  kingdom  of  Bahylon.*  The  Monophysites  enjoyed  in  Syria 
and  Egypt  an  equal  degree  of  favour  and  protection.  Amrus,  having 
made  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  4in  the  year  644,  fixed  Benjamin, 
pontiff  of  the  Monophysites,  in  the  episcopal  residence  of  that  nohle 
city;  and  from  this  period,  the  Melchites*  were  without  a  bishop  for 
almost  a  whole  century.' 

ly.  Though  the  Greek  church  was  already  torn  asunder 
by  the  most  lamentable  divisions,  yet  its  calamities  werer 
far  from  being  at  an  end.  A  new  sect  arose,  a.  d.  630,  under'the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  excited  such 
violent  commotions,  as  engaged  the  eastern  and  western  churches  to  unite 
their  forces  in  order  to  its  extinction.  The  source  of  this  tumult  was  an 
unseasonable  plan  of  peace  and  union.  Heraclius,  considering,  with  pain, 
the  detriment  which  the  Grecian  empire  had  suffered  by  the  migration  of 
the  persecuted  Nestorians,  and  their  settlement  in  Persia,  was  ardently 
desirous  of  re-uniting  the  Monophysites  to  the  bosom  of  the  Greek 
church,  lest  the  empire  should  receive  a  new  wound  by  their  departure 
from  it.     Pursuant  to  this  idea,  he  held  a  conference  during  the  Persian 


Monothelites. 


"  This  fftmouB  Testament  of  Mabomet  was 
broQglit  from  the  East  during  the  last  centaiy, 
by  Pacificua  ScaligfTf  a  Capuchin  monk,  and 
was  published  first  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at 
Paris,  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  a.  d.  1630,  after- 
wards  in    LAtin,  by  the   learned    Fabricius, 
A.  D.  1638 ;  and  also  by  Hincklcman,  A.  D. 
1690.     See  Henr.   Hottinger.  Hist.  Orient, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  p.  237  ;  Assemanni  Biblioth. 
Orient.  Vatican,    torn.   iii.  part  II.  p.   95; 
Renaudot,  Histor.   Patriarch.   Alexandr.   p. 
168.  ,  They  who,  in  conformity  with  the  opi- 
nion of  Grotius,  reject  this  Testament,  8up> 
pose  it  foi^ged  by  the  Syrian  and  Arabian 
monks,  with  a  view  to  soften  the  Mahometan 
yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  render 
their  despotic  masters  less  severe.    Nor  is  this 
representation  of  the  matter  at  all  incredible ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the   monks  of  mount 
Sinai  formerly  showed  an  edict  of  Mahomet 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  one  now  under 
consideration,  which  they  pretend  ^'as  drawn 
tip  by  him  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private  .sta- 
tion.   This  edict  was  extremely  advantageous 
to  tliem,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  an  artful  piece 
of  forgery.      The  fraud  was  plain ;   but  the 
Mahometans,  in  consequence  of  their  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  believed  it  to  be  a  genuine 
production  of  their  chief,  and  continue  still  in 
the  same  opinion.     There  is  an  account  of  this 
fraud  given  by  Cantemir  in  his  Uistoire  de 
TEmpire  Ottoman,  torn.  ii.  p.  269.     Tlie  ar- 
gument therefore  which  Renandot  and  others 
draw  in  favour  of  the  Testament  in  question, 
from  the  acknowledgment  which  the  Maho- 


metans make  of  its  authenticity,  is  of  little  or 
no  weight ;  since  the  Mahometans  of  all  othen 
are  the  most  liable  to  be  deceived  in  things  of 
this  natnre,  by  their  gross  and  unparalleled 
ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
aiguments  used  by  those  who  deny  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  Testament,  are  equally  un- 
satisfactory ;  that  particularly,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  difference  that  there  is  between  the 
style  of  this  deed  and  that  of  the  Alcoran, 
proves  absolutely  nothing  at  all :  sinoo  it  is 
not  essenthil  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Testa- 
ment to  suppose  it  penned  by  Mahomet  him- 
self, because  the  impostor  might  have  em- 
ployed a  secretary  to  compose  it  But  let  thia 
Testament  be  genuine  or  spurious,  it  is  unde- 
niably certain  that  its  contents  were  true, 
since  many  learned  men  have  fully  proved 
that  Mahomet,  at  his  first  setting  out,  prohi- 
bited, in  the  strongest  manner,  the  commis- 
sion of  all  sorts  of  injuries  against  the  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  the  Nestorians. 

^  Assemannus,  1.  c  p.  97  ;  Euseb.  Benand. 
Histor.  Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  163,  169. 

"  S:^  The  Melchites  were  those  Christians 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  who,  though 
not  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  church.  They  were 
called  Melchites, ».  e,  royalists,  by  their  ad- 
versaries, by  way  of  reproach,  on  acconnt  of 
their  implicit  submission  to  the  edict  of  the 
emperor  Marcian,  in  favour  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon. 

'  Euseb.   Renaud.  Hitt.  Patriarch.  Alex* 
andr.  p.  168. 
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war,  A.  D.  622,  with  a  certain  person  named  Paul,  a  man  of  great  credit 
and  authority  among  the  Armenian  Monophy sites  ;  and  another  at  Hiera- 
polls,  in  the  year  629,  with  Athanasius,  the  Catholic  or  hishop  of  that 
sect,  upon  the  methods  that  seemed  most  proper  to  restore  tranquillity 
and  concord  to  a  divided  church.  Both  these  persons  assured  the  em- 
peror, that  they  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  might  be 
induced  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  thereby 
to  terminate  their  controversy  with  the  Greeks,  provided  that  the  latter 
would  give  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  following  proposition,  viz.  ''that 
in  Jesus  Christ  there  was,  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  but  one 
will  and  one  operation."  Heraclius  communicated  this  matter  to  Sergius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  whose  parents 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysites.  This  prelate  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  one  will  and  one  operation  after  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  might  be  safely  adopted  without  the  least  injury  to 
truth,  or  the  smallest  detriment  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  ChaJce* 
don.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  emperor  published  an  edict,  a.  d.  630, 
in  favour  of  that  doctrine,  and  hoped,  by  this  act  of  authority,  to  restore 
peace  and  concord,  both  in  church  and  state.' 

The  progress  of  ^*  The  first  reception  of  this  new  project  was  promising, 

their  doctrine,  and  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly.  For  though  some 
ecclesiastics  refused  submitting  to  the  imperial  edict,  yet  Cyrus,  and  Atha- 
nasius,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  received  it  without 
hesitation,  and  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time  vacant.^  As  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  he  was  entirely  overlooked  in  the  matter,  as  his  consent 
was  not  considered  as  at  all  necessary  in  an  affair  that  related  only  to  the 
eastern  church.  In  the  meantime  Cyrus,  who  had  been  promoted  by 
Heraclius  from  the  see  of  Phasis  to  that  of  Alexandria,  assembled  a  coun- 
cil, by  the  seventh  decree  of  which,  the  doctrine  of  Monothelidsm,  or  one 
will,  which  the  emperor  had  introduced  by  the  edict  already  ^mentioned, 
was  solemnly  confirmed.  This  new  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  seemed  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Eutychian 
system,  had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  Monothelites,  and  induced  great 
numbers  of  them,  who  were  dispersed  in  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  other 
remote  provinces,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  They,  however, 
explained  the  perplexed  and  ambiguous  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ, 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  quite  conformable  to  the  true 
principles  of  their  sect. 

The  opposition  ft         VI.  This  smiling  prospect  of  peace  and  concord  was, 
met  wiih.  however,  but  transitory,  and  was  unhappily  succeeded  by 

the  most  dreadfid  tumults,  excited  by  a  monk  of  Palestine,  whose  name 
was  Sophronius.  This  monk,  being  present  at  the  council  assembled  at 
Alexandria  by  Cyrus,  in  the  year  633,  had  violently  opposed  the  decree, 
which  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ.  His  opposition, 
which  was  then  treated  with  contempt,  became  more  formidable  the  follow- 
ing year ;  when,  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem,  he  summoned 
a  council,  in  which  the  Monothelites  were  condemned  as  heretics,  who 
revived  and  propagated  the  Eutychian  errors  concerning  the  mixture  and 
confusion  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.     Multitudes,  alarmed  at  the  cry 

K  The  &athon  who  have  written  concern-       is  drawn  from  the  fountdn  head,  and  is  stip- 
log  this  sect,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Far       ported  by  the  best  authorities. 
bhciuB,  in  his  Biblioth.  Grcec.  vol.  x.  p.  204.  *  See  Jje  Qiiien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn. 

The  account  which  I  faav«  here  given  of  them       iii.  p.  264. 

X  2 
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of  heresy  raised  by  this  seditious  monk,  adopted  his  sentiments ;  bujt  it 
was  Honoriua.  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he  laboured  principally  to  gain  over 
to  his  side.  His  efforts,  however,  were  vain :  for  Sergius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  having  informed  Hononus,  by  a  long  and  artful  letter, 
of  the  true  state  of  the  question,  determined  that  pontiff  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine,  which  maintained  one  will  and  one  operation  in  Christ.'  Hence 
arose  those  obstinate  contests  which  rent  the  church  into  two  sects,  and 
the  state  into  two  factions. 

The  contests  occa-  Vll.  In  Order  to  put  an  end  to  these  commotions  Hera* 
E?th«isVn?ihe  ^^^^®  issued  out,  in  the  year  639,  the  famous  edict  corn- 
Type,  posed  by  Sergius,  and  called  the  Ec thesis,  or  exposition  of 
the  faith,  in  which  all  controversies  upon  the  question,  whether  in  Christ 
there  was  one,  or  two  operations,  were  strictly  prohibited,  though  in  the 
same  edict  the  doctrine  of  one  will  was  plainly  inculcated.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  eastern  bishops  declared  their  assent  to  this  new  law,  which 
was  also  submissively  received  by  their  chief  Pyrrhus,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  Sergius,  in  the  year  639,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  West,  the  case  vras  quite  different.  John,  the  fourth  Roman 
pontiff  of  that  name,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.  d.  639,  in  which 
the  Ecthesis  was  rejected,  and  the  Monothelites  condemned.  Nor  was 
this  all :  for,  in  the  progress  of  this  contest,  a  new  edict,  known  by  the 
name  of  Type,  or  Formulary,  was  published  in  the  year  648,  by  the 
emperor  Constans,  by  the  advice  of  Paul  of  Constantinople,'  by  which  the 
Ecthesis  was  suppressed,  and  the  contending  parties  commanded  to  ter- 
minate their  disputes  concerning  the  one  will,  and  the  one  operation  in 
Christ,  by  observing  a  profound  silence  upon  that  difficult  and  ambiguous 
subject.  This  silence,  which  was  so  wisely  commanded  in  a  matter  which 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  contending  parties, 
appeared  highly  criminal  to  the  angry  and  contentious  monks.  They, 
therefore,  excited  Martin,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  his  authority  to  an 
edict  which  hindered  them  from  propagating  strife  and  contention  in 
the  church ;  and  their  importunities  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  this  pre- 
late, in  a  council  of  a  hundred  and  five  bishops  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
649,  condemned  both  the  Ecthesis  and  the  Type,  though  wthout  any 
mention  of  the  names  of  the  emperors  who  had  published  those  edicts, 
and  thundered  out  the  most  dreadful  anathemas  against  the  Monothelites 
and  their  patrons,  who  were  solemnly  consigned  to  the  devil  and  his 
angels. 


*  The  Roman  Catholic  Trritcn  hnvo  cm- 
ployed  all  their  art  and  industry  to  represent 
tho  conduct  of  Honorius  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  save  his  pretended  infallibility  from  the 
choi^  of  error  in  a  question  of  such  impor- 
tance. See,  among  others,  Harduin,  De  Sa- 
cramento Altaris,  which  is  published  in  bis 
Opera  Selccta,  p.  255.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
easy  to  find  both  matter  of  accusation  and  de- 
fence in  the  case  of  this  pontiff.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  would  appear  that  he  himself  knew 
not  his  own  sentiments,  nor  attached  any  pre- 
cise and  definite  meaning  to  the  expressions  he 
used  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one  will 
and  one  operation.  It  was  for  this  that  be  was 


condemned  in  tho  council  of  Constantinople, 
and  he  must  of  consequence  be  undoubtedly 
a  heretic,  if  it  is  true  that  general  councils 
cannot  err.  See  Bossuet,  in  his  Defence 
of  the  Declaration  made  by  the  Gollican 
Cler8:}%in  the  year  1682,  concerning  Ecclesias- 
tical Power,  part  II.  lib.  zii.  cap.  xzi.  p.  182. 
See  also  Basnage,  Hist,  de  TEglise,  topn.  i. 
p.  391. 

J  O  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that 
Paul,  who  wns  a  Monothelite  in  his  heart, 
and  had  maintained  the  Ecthesis  with  great 
zral,  fell  upon  this  prudent  measure  with  a 
view  to  appease  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
Aiiican  bishops,  who  were  incensed  against 
him  to  the  highest  degree,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  one  will. 
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The  sixth  general        VIII.  The  emperor  Constans,  justly  irritated  at  these 
councu.  haughty  and  impudent  proceedings  of  Martin,  who  treated 

the  imperial  laws  with  such  contempt,  ordered  him  to  he  seized  and  carried 
into  the  isle  of  Naxos,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  a  whole  year.  This 
order,  which  was  followed  with  much  cruel  treatment,  was  executed  hy 
Calliopas,  exarch  of  Italy,  in  the  year  650 ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
Maximus,  the  ringleader  of  the  seditious  monks,  was  hanished  to  Bizyca ; 
and  other  rioters  of  the  same  tribe  were  differently  punished  in  proportion 
to  the  part  they  acted  in  this  rebellion.  These  resolute  proceedings 
rendered  Eugenius  and  Yitalianus,  the  succeeding  bishops  of  Rome,  more 
moderate  and  prudent  than  their  predecessor  had  been  ;  especially  the 
latter,  who  received  Constans,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  in  the  year  663, 
with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect,  and  used  the  wisest 
precautions  to  prevent  the  flame  of  that  unhappy  controversy*from  break-, 
ing  out  a  second  time.  And  thus,  for  several  years,  it  appeared  to  be 
extinguished  ;  but  it  was  so  only  in  appearance ;  it  was  a  lurking  flame, 
which  spread  itself  secretly,  and  gave  reason  to  those  who  examined  things 
with  attention,  to  dread  new  combustions  both  in  church  and  state.  To 
prevent  these,  Constantine  Pogonatus,  the  son  of  Constans,  pursuant  to 
the  advice  of  Agatho,  the  Roman  pontifl*,  summoned,  in  the  year  680,  the 
sixth  general,  or  oecumenical  council,  in  which  he  permitted  the  Mono- 
thelites  and  Pope  Honorius  himself  to  be  solemnly  condemned  in  presence 
of  the  Roman  legates,  who  represented  Agatho  in  that  assembly,  and  con- 
firmed the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  council,  by  the  sanction  of  penal 
laws  enacted  against  such  as  pretended  to  oppose  it. 
A  short  view  of  IX.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of 

the  Monot"hc^      ^^®  Sentiments  of  those   who   were   called    Monothelites ; 
utes.  nor  is  it  easy  to  point  out  the  objections  of  their  adversa- 

ries. Neither  of  the  contending  parties  express  themselves  consistently 
with  what  seem  to  have  been  their  respective  opinions ;  and  they  both 
disavow  the  errors  with  which  they  reciprocally  charge  each  other.  The 
following  observations  contain  the  clearest  notion  we  can  fonn  of  the  state 
of  this  subtile  controversy.  1.  The  Monothelites  declared,  that  they 
had  no  connection  v/ith  the  Eutychians  and  Monophysites ;  but  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  these  two  sects,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
distinct  natures ;  which  were  so  united,  though  without  the  least  mixture 
or  confusion,  as  to  form  by  their  union  only  one  person.  2.  They  ac- 
knowledged that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  endowed  with  a  will,  or  faculty  of 
volition,  which  it  still  retained  after  its  union  with  the  divine  nature. 
For  they  taught  that  Christ  was  not  only  perfect  God,  but  also  perfect 
man :  from  whence  it  followed,  that  his  soul  was  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  volition.  3.  They  denied  that  this  faculty  of  volition  in  the 
soul  of  Christ,  was  absolutely  unac.tive,  maintaining,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  co-operated  with  the  divine  will.  4.  They,  therefore,  in  effect, 
attributed  to  our  Lord  two  wills,  and  these,  moreover,  operating  and 
active.  5.  They,  however,  affirmed,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  in 
Christ  but  one  will  and  one  manner  of  operation. 

DUTerent  opinions  X.  We  must  not  indeed  imagine,  that  all  who  were  dis- 
among  that  sect,  tinguished  by  the  title  of  Monothelites,  were  unanimous 
in  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  points  now  mentioned.  Some,  as 
appears  from  undoubted  testimonies,  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
two  wills  in  Christ  were  one,  i.  e,  in  perfect  harmony ;  that  the  human 
will  was  in  perpetual  conformity  with  the  divine,  and  was,  consequently, 
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always  holy,  just,  and  good  ;  in  which  opinion  there  is  nothing  reprehen* 
Bible.  Others,  approaching  nearer  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Monophysites, 
imagined  that  the  two  wills  or  faculties  of  volition  in  Christ  were  blended 
into  one,  in  that  which  they  called  the  personal  union ;  acknowledging, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  distinction  between  these  two  wills  was  per* 
ceivable  by  reason,  and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully 
in  this  matter.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sect,  and  those  who  were  also 
the  most  remarkable  for  their  subtilty  and  penetration,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  human  will  of  Christ  was  the  instrument  of  the  dirine;  or, 
in  other  words,  never  operated  or  acted  of  itself,  but  was  always  ruled,  in- 
fluenced, and  impelled,  by  the  divine  will ;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that 
when  it  was  once  set  in  motion,  it  decreed  and  operated  with  the  ruling 
principle.  The  doctrine  of  one  will  and  one  operation  in  Christ,  which 
,the  Monothelites  maintained  with  such  invincible  obstinacy,  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  hypothesis,  since  the  operation  of  an  instrument  and 
of  the  being  who  employs  it,  is  one  simple  operation,  and  not  two  dis* 
tinct  operations  or  energies.  According  to  this  view  of  things,  the  Euty- 
chian  doctrine  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and ,  the  only  point  of 
controversy  to  be  determined,  was,  whether  the  human  will  in  Christ  was 
a  self-moving  faculty  determined  by  its  own  internal  impulse ;  or  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  it  derived  all  its  motion  and  operations  from  the  divine  ? 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  learn  from  this  controversy,  that  nothing  is 
more  precarious,  and  nothing  more  dangerous  and  deceitful,  than  that 
religious  peace  and  concord  which  are  founded  upon  ambiguous  doctrines, 
and  cemented  by  obscure  and  equivocal  propositions,  or  articles  of  faith. 
The  partisans  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  endeavoured  to  ensnare  the 
Monophysites,  by  proposing  their  doctrine  in  a  manner  that  admitted  of 
a  double  explication  ;  and  by  this  imprudent  piece  of  cunning,  that  showed 
so  little  reverence  for  the  truth,  they  involved  both  church  and  state  in 
tedious  and  lamentable  divisions. 

Their  fate  after  ^^'  '^^^   doctrinc    of    the    Mouotlielites,    condemned 

the  council  of  and  exploded  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  found  a 
Constantinople,  pj^^  ^^  refuge  among  the  Mardaites,  a  people  who  in- 
habited the  mounts  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and,  who,  about  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  were  called  Maronites,  after  Maro,  their  first  bishop, 
a  name  which  they  still  retain.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  give  any 
certain  account  of  the  first  person  who  instructed  these  mountaineers  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites ;  it  is  probable,  however,  from  several 
circumstances,  that  it  was  John  Maro,  whose  name  they  had  adopted.^ 
One  thing,  indeed,  we  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Tyrius  and  other  unexceptionable  witnesses,  as  also  from  the 
most  authentic  records,  and  that  is,  that  the  Maronites  retained  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Monothelites  until  the  twelfth  century,  when,  abandoning  and 
renouncing  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  they  were  re-admitted,  in 
the  year  1182,  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church.  The  most 
learned  of  the  modem  Maronites  have  left  no  method  unemployed  to  de« 
fend  their  church  against  this  accusation ;  they  have  laboured  to  prove, 
by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  that  their  ancestors  always  persevered  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontifi^  without  ever 

^  This  ecclesiastic  received  the  name  of  settlement  among  the   Mardaites  of  mount 

Maro,  from  his  having  lived  in  the  character  Libanus.     For  an  ample  account  of  this  pre- 

of  a  monk  in  the  &mous  convent  of  St.  Maro,  late,  see  Jos.  Simon  Assemanni  Bibliothec. 

upon  the  borders  of  Iho  Orontes,  before  bis  Oiient.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  496. 
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adopting  the  doctrine  either  of  the  Monophysites  or  Monothelites. 
But  all  their  efforts  are  insuiBcient  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
to  such  as  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
the  records  of  ancient  times ;  for  to  all  such,  the  testimonies  they  allege 
will  appear  absolutely  fictitious  and  destitute  of  authority.* 
The  council  called  XII.  Neither  the  sixth  general  council,  in  which  the 
Quiniaexium.  Monothelites  Were  condemned,  nor  the  fifth,  which  had 
been  assembled  in  the  preceding  century,, had  determined  any  thing  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  discipline,  or  religious  ceremonies.  To  supply 
this  defect  a  new  assembly  of  bishops  was  held,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
Justinian  II.  in  a  spacious  hall  of  the  imperial  palace  called  Trullus,  i,  e. 
Cupola,  from  the  form  of  the  building.  This  council,  which  met  a.  d.  692, 
was  called  Quinisextum,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  formerly,  from  its 
being  considered  by  the  Graeks  as  a  supplement  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cecumenical  councils,  and  as  having  given  to  the  acts  of  these  assemblies ' 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  they  had  hitherto  wanted.  There  are  yet 
extant  a  hundred  and  two  lattrs,  which  were  enacted  in  this  council,  and 
which  related  to  the  external  vqelebration  of  divine  worship,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  lives  and  manners  of  Christians.  Of  these 
there  are  six  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  several  opinions  and 
rites  of  the  Romish  church ;  for  which  reason  the  Roman  pontiffs  have 
refused  to  adopt,  without  restriction,  the  decisions  of  this  council,  or  to 
reckon  it  in  the  number  of  those  called  cecumenical,  though  they  look 
upon  the  greatest  part  of  its  decrees  as  worthy  of  applause." 


*  The  cause  of  the  Maroniies  has  been 
pleaded  by  the  writera  of  that  nation,  such  as 
Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  and 
others ;  but  the  most  ample  defence  of  their 
uninterrupted  orthodoxy  was  made  by  Faust 
Nairon,  partly  in  his  Dissertatio  de  Origine, 
Nomine,  ac  Religione  Marionitaram,  published 
at  Rome,  a.d.  1679,  and  partly  in  his 
Euoplia  Fidei  Catholics  ex  Syrornm  et  Cbal- 
dsBorura  Monumcntis,  published  in  the  same 
city,  in  16*24.  None  of  tbe  learned,  however, 
were  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  except 
Pagi*  and  La  Rooque,  of  whom  the  latter  has 
given  us,  in  his  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  de  Mont- 
liban,  torn.  ii.  p.  28 — 128,  a  long  dissertation 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Maronites.  Even 
the  learned  Assemannus,  himself  a  Maronite, 
and  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  defend  his  na- 
tion! against  the  reproach  in  question,  ac- 
knowledges ingenuously,  that  among  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Nairon  and  others  in  favour  of 
the  Maronites,  there  are  a  great  many  desti- 
tute of  force.  See  J.  Morinas,  De  Ordiuat. 
Sacris,  p«  380;   Rich.  Simon.  Histoiro  Cri- 

*  See  Critica  Baroniana,  ad  A.  694. 

i*  Sec  Biblioth.  Oriental  Vatican,  tom.  i. 
p.  496. 


tique  des  Chretiens  Oricntauz,  chap.  xiii.  p. 
146;  Euseb.  Renaudot.  Historia  Patriarchar. 
Alcxandrinor.  p.  149;  and  Pnef.  ad  Liturg. 
Orient.;  Le  Brun,  Explication  de  la  Messe, 
tom.  ii.  p.  626,  Paris,  1726.  The  ailments 
of  the  contending  parlies  are  enumerated  im- 
partially, in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  the  de- 
cision to  the  reader,  by  Le  Quien,  in  his  Oricns 
Christianus,  tom.  iii.  p.  10. 

"  See  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  Pontif.  Roman, 
tom.  i.  p.  486 ;  Christ.  Lupus,  Dissertat  de 
Concilio  Trullano,  in  Notts  et  Dissertat.  ad. 
Concilia,  tom.  iii.  0pp.  p.  168.  The  Roman 
Catholics  reject  the  following  decisions  of  this 
council:  1.  The  fifth  canon,  wliich  approves 
of  the  eighty-five  apostolical  canons  commonly 
attributed  to  Clement.  2.  The  thirteenth 
canon,  which  allows  the  priests  to  marry. 
3.  Tbe  fifty-fifth  canon,  which  condemns  the 
Sabbath  fast,  that  was  an  institution  of  tbe 
Latin  church.  4.  The  sixty-seventh  canon, 
which  prescribes  the  most  rigorous  abstinence 
from  blood  and  things  strangled.  5.  The 
eighty-second  canon,  which  prohibita  the  re- 
presenting Ciirist  under  the  image  of  a  lamb. 
6.  The  thirty-sixth  canon,  concerning  ,the 
equal  rank  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople. 
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THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I, 

THE     PROSPEROUS     EVENTS     WHICH     HAPPENED     TO    THE    CHURCH    DURING 

THIS    CENTURY. 


Tbe  gospel  proiia 


I.  While  the  Mahometans  were  infesting  with  their 
gafedlin  Hyrra-  arms,  and  adding  to  their  conquests,  the  most  flourishing 
nuand  artary.  pj-Qvinces  of  Asia,  and  ohscuring,  as  far  as  their  influence 
could  extend,,  the  lustre  and  glory  of  the  rising  church,  the  Nestorians  of 
Chaldea  were  carrying  the  lamp  of  Christianity  among  those  barbarous 
nations,  called  Scythians  by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  modems  Tartars, 
who,  independent  of  the  Saracen  yoke,  had  fixed  their  habitations  within 
the  limits  of  Mount  Imaus.*  It  is  now  well  known  that  Timotheus,  the 
Nestorian  pontifl*,  who  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity,  a.d.  778,  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  ministry  of  Subchal  Jesu,  whom  he  had  con- 
secrated bishop,  first  the  Gelse  and  Dailamites,  by  whom  a  part  of  Hyrcania 
was  inhabited ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  labours  of  other  missionaries,  the 
rest  of  the  nation  who  had  formed  settlements  in  Hyrcania,  Bactiia, 
Margiana,  and  Sogdia.^  It  is  also  certain  that  Christianity  enjoyed  in 
these  vast  regions,  notwithstanding  the  violent  attacks  of  the  Mahometans 
to  which  it  was  sometimes  exposed,  the  advantages  of  a  firm  and  solid 
establishment  for  a  long  course  of  ages;  while  the  bishops,  by  whose 
ministry  it  was  propagated  and  supported,  were  all  consecrated  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Nestorian  pontiff 


*  ^ty  Tbe  ftoutbem  regions  of  Scytbia 
were  divided  by  tbe  ancients,  to  wbom  tbe 
nortbem  were  unknown,  into  tbree  parts, 
namely,  Scytbia  witbin,  and  Scytbia  beyond 
ImauB,  and  Sarmatia,  It  is  of  tbe  first  of 
tbese  tbree  tbat  Dr.  Mosbeim  speaks  as  en- 
ligbtened  at  tbis  time  with  tbe  knowledge  of 
tbe  gospel ;  and  it  comprebended  Turkestan 
and  Mongul,  tbe  Vsbeck  or  Zagata,  Calmuc 


and  Nognian  Tartary,  wbicb  weie  peopled  by 
the  Bactrians,  Sogdiaos,  Gandaria,  Sacs,  and 
Massagetes,  not  to  mention  the  land  of  Sibe- 
ria, Samoides,  and  Nova  Zembia,  wbicb  were 
uninhabited  in  ancient  times. 

^  Thomas  Margensis,  Hist  Monasticsp,  lib. 
iii.  in  Jos.  Sim.  Asscmanni  Bibliothcca  Orient. 
Vatican,  t.  iii.  part.  I.  p.  491.  See  also  the  lat- 
ter work,  t.  iii.  part.  II.  cap.  ix.  sect.  5,  p.  478. 
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TheGennani  ^^*  If  wc  tum  OUT  cyes  towards  EuTope,  we  find  many 

eonverted  by       nations  that  were  as  yet  unenlightened  with  the  knowledge 
Boniface.  q£  ^y^^  gospel.     Almost  all  the  Gennans,  if  we  except  the 

Bavarians,  who  bad  embraced  Christianity  under  Theodoric,  or  Thierry, 
the  son  of  Clovis,  and  the  eastern  Franks,  with  a  few  other  provinces,  lay 
buried  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  pagan  superstition.  Many  attempts 
were  made,  by  pious  and  holy  men,  to  infuse  the  truth  into  the  minds  of 
these  savage  Germans  ;  and  various  efforts  were  used  for  the  same  purpose 
by  kings  and  princes,  whose  interest  it  was  to  propagate  a  religipn  that 
was  so  adapted  to  mitigate  and  tame  the  ferocity  of  these  warlike  nations ; 
but  neither  the  attempts  of  pious  zeal  nor  the  efforts  of  policy  were  attended 
with  success.  This  great  work  was,  however,  effected  in  this  century  by 
the  ministry  of  Winfrid,  a  Benedictine  monk,  bom  in  England  of  illus- 
trious parents,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Boniface.  This 
famous  ecclesiastic,  attended  by  two  companions  of  his  pious  labours, 
passed  over  into  Friesland,  a.  d.  715,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people 
of  that  country,  but  this  first  attempt  was  unsuccessfdl  ;  and  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Radbod,.  the  king  of  that  country,  and  Charles 
Martel,  our  zealous  missionary  returned  to  England.  He  resumed,  how- 
ever, his  pious  undertaking  in  the  year  719;  and  being  solemnly  em- 
powered by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  II.,  to  preach  the  gospel  not 
only  in  Friesland,  but  all  over  Germany,  he  perfolYned  the  functions  of  a 
Christian  teacher  among  the  Thuringians,  Frieslanders,  and  Hessians, 
with  considerable  success.' 

other  pious  ex-  ^^^'  '^^^^  eminent  missionary  was,  in  the  year  723,  con- 

pioita  of  thu  fa-  secrated  bishop  by  Gregory  II.,  who  changed  the  name  of 
Sy^and^hu  ad-  Winfrid  into  that  of  Boniface ;  seconded  also  by  the  power- 
?"T°*  h'  *"  ^^  protection  and  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  Charles 
Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Chilperic,  king  of  France, 
be  resumed  his  ministerial  labours  among  the  Hessians  and  Thuringians, 
and  finished  with  glory  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  in  which  he  received 
considerable  assistance  from  a  number  of  pious  and  learned  men,  who 
repaired  to  him  from  England  and  France.  As  the  Christian  churches 
erected  by  Boniface  were  too  numerous  to  be  governed  by  one  bishop,  this 
prelate  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop,  in  the  year  738,  by 
Gregory  III.,  by  whose  authority,  and  the  auspicious  protection  of  Carlo- 
man  and  Pepin,  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  founded  in  Germany  the 
bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg,  Burabourg,  Erfurt,  and  Aichstadt ;  to  which  he 
added,  in  the  year  744,  the  famous  monastery  of  Fulda.  His  last  promo- 
tion, and  the  last  recompense  of  his  assiduous  labours  in  the  propagation 
of  the  truth,  was  his  advancement  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mentz, 
A.  D.  746,  by  Zachary,  bishop  of  Rome,  by  whom  he  was  at  the  same  time 
created  primate  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
again  to  Friesland,  that  he  might  finish  his  ministry  in  the  same  place, 
where  he  had  entered  first  upon  its  functions ;  but  his  piety  was  ill  re- 
warded by  that  barbarous  people,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  year 
755,  while  fifty  ecclesiastics,  who  accompanied  him  in  this  voyage,  shared 
the  same  unhappy  fate. 

*  An  ample  account  of  this  eminent  man  is  1 722.     See  also  Jo.  Al.    Fabricii  Bibliotb. 

to  be  found  in  a  learned  dissertation  of  Gudo*  Latina  Medii  JEvi,   torn.  i.  p.  709  ;    Hist. 

niu9,  De  S.  Bonifacio  Germanonim  Apostolo,  Litter,  dc  la  Fiance^  torn.  iv.  p.  92;   Mabil* 

published  in  4to  at  Hclmstadt,  in  the  year  Ion,  in  Annalibus  Bciicdictiuis,  &c. 
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The  Judgment  we  IV.  Boniface,  OH  accouTit  of  his  ministerial  labours  and 
S?nhi/^thS  *^""  ^°^y  exploits,  was  distinguished  by  the  honourable  title  of 
apostiethip  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans  ;  nor,  if  we  consider  impartially 
Boniface.  ^y^e  eminent  services  he  rendered  to  Christianity,  will  this 

title  appear  to  have  been  undeservedly  bestowed.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  this  eminent  prelate  was  an  apostle  of  modern  fashion,  and 
had,  in  many  respects,  departed  from  the  excellent  model  exhibited  in  the 
conduct  and  ministry  of  the  primitive  and  true  apostles.  Besides  his  zeal 
for  the  glory  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  surpass,  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  propagation  of  his 
religion,*  many  other  things  unworthy  of  a  truly  Christian  minister  are 
laid  to  his  charge.  In  combating  the  Pagan  superstitions,  he  did  not 
always  use  those  arms  with  which  the  ancient  heralds  of  the  gospel  gained 
such  victories  in  behalf  of  the  truth ;  but  often  employed  violence  and 
terror,  and  sometimes  artifice  and  fraud,  in  order  to  multiply  the  number 
of  Christians.  His  epistles,  moreover,  discover  an  imperious  and  arrogant 
temper ;  a  cunning  and  insidious  turn  of  mind ;  an  excessive  zeal  for  in- 
creasing the  honours  and  pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  and  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  many  things  of  which  the  knowledge  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  an  apostle,  and  particularly  of  the  true  nature  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

other  a  osties  ^'    ^^®  famous  prelate  of  whom  we  have  been  now 

p/each^the  got-  Speaking  was  not  the  only  Christian  minister  who  attempted 
SinJ.  '^*  ^^'     ^  deliver  the  German  nations  from  the  miserable  bondage 
of  Pagan  superstition  ;  several  others  signalised  their  zeal 
in  the  same  laudable  and  pious  undertaking.     Corbinian,  a  French  Bene- 
dictine monk,-  after  having  laboured  with  vast  assiduity  and  fervour  in 
planting  the  gospel  among  the  Bavarians  and  other  countries,  became 
bbhop  of  Friesingen.'     Firmin,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  preached  the  gospel 
under  various  kinds  of  suffering  and  opposition  in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  and 
Helvetia,  now  Switzerland,  and  had  inspection  over  a  considerable  number 
of  monasteries.'    Lebuin,  an  Englishman,  laboured  with  the  most  ardent 
zeal  and  assiduity  to  engage  the  fierce  and  warlike  Saxons,  and  also  the 
Frieslanders,  Belgse,  and  other  nations,  to  receive  the  light  of  Christianity ; 
but  his  ministry  was  attended  with  very  little  fruit.«     We  pass  over  in 
silence  several  apostles  of  less  fame  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  mention  Willi- 
brord,  and  others  of  superior  reputation,  who  persisted  now  with  great 
alacrity  and  constancy  in  the  labours  they  had  undertaken  in  the  preceding 
century,  in  order  to  the  propagation  of  divine  truth. 
The  expedition  of        VI.  A  war  broke  out  at  this  time  between  Charlemagne 
•galnsube"*       and  the  Saxons,  which  contributed  much  to  the  propagation 
saxona.  of  Christianity,  though  not  by  the  force  of  a  rational  per- 

suasion.  The  Saxons  were  at  this  time  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 


'  The  French  Benedictine  monks  ingena- 
ously  confess  that  Boniface  was  an  over  zea- 
lous partisan  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  attri- 
buted more  authority  to  him  than  was  just 
and  fitting.  Their  words,  in  their  Histoire 
Litt4frairo  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  106,  are 
as  follows  :  "11  cxprimo  son  devoucment 
pour  Ic  S.  Si^ge  en  dc»  termes  qui  ne  sont  pas 
assez  proportion's  k  la  digoit^  du  caract^rc 
episcopal.*^ 


*  Baronius,  Annal.  Ecclei.  torn.  viii.  ad 
An.  716,  sect.  10;  Car.  Maichelbeck,  Hi»- 
torise  Frisingensis,  torn.  i. 

'  Herm.  Bruachii  Chrondogia  Hooaater. 
German,  p.  30;  Anton.  Pagi,  Critica,  in  An- 
nates Baronii,  torn.  ii.  ad  an.  759,  sect  ix.; 
Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  124. 

f  Iluchbaldi  Vita  S.  Lcbuiui  in  Laur. 
Surii  ViUs  Sancton  d.  12.  Nov.  p.  277  ;  Jo. 
Mollei  Cimbria  Littcrata,  torn.  ii.  p.  464. 
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who  inhabited  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  and  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual quarrels  with  the  Franks  concerning  their  boundaries,  and  other 
matters  of  complaint.  Hence,  Charlemagne  turned  his  arms  against  this 
powerful  nation,  a.  d.  772,  with  a  design  not  only  to  subdue  that  spirit  of 
revolt  with  which  they  had  so  often  troubled  the  empire,  but  also  to  abo- 
lish their  idolatrous  worship,  and  engage  them  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  He  hoped,  by  dieir  conversion,  to  vanquish  their  obstinacy, 
imagining  that  the  divine  precepts  of  the  gospel  would  assuage  their  im- 
petuous and  restless  passions,  mitigate  their  ferocity,  and  induce  them  to 
submit  more  tamely  to  the  government  of  the  Franks.  These  projects 
were  great  in  idea,  but  difficult  in  execution ;  accordingly,  the  first  attempt 
to  convert  the  Saxons,  after  having  subdued  them,  was  unsuccessful,  be- 
cause it  was  made  without  the  aid  of  violence  or  threats,  by  the  bishops 
and  monks  whom  the  victor  had  left  among  that  conquered  people,  whose 
obstinate  attachment  to  idolatry  no  arguments  nor  exhortations  could 
overcome.  More  forcible  means  were  afterwards  used  to  draw  them  into 
the  pale  of  the  church,  in  the  wars  which  Charlemagne  carried  on  in  the 
years  775|  776,  and  780,  against  that  valiant  people,  whose  love  of  liberty 
was  excessive,  and  whose  aversion  to  the  restraints  of  sacerdotal  authority 
was  inexpressible.^  During  these  wars  their  attachment  to  the  super- 
stition of  their  ancestors  was  so  warmly  combated  by  the  allurements  of 
reward,  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  and  by  the  imperious  language  of 
victory,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  baptized,  though  with  inward 
reluctance,  by  the  missionaries,  which  the  emperor  sent  among  them  for 
that  purpose.*  These  seditions,  indeed,  were  soon  after  renewed,  and 
fomented  by  Widekind  and  Albion,  two  of  the  most  valiant  among  the 


^  It  will  be  proper  hero  to  transcribe,  from 
tbe  epistles  of  the  famous  Alcuin,  once  Abbot 
of  Canterbury,  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
will  show  us  the  reasons  which  contributed 
principallj  to  give  the  Saxons  an  aversion  to 
Christianitj,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expose  the 
absurd  and  [weposterous  manner  of  teaching 
used  by  the  missionaries,  who  were  sent  to 
convert  them.  This  passage  in  the  104th 
epistle,  and  the  1647th  page  of  his  works,  is 
as  follows:  '^Si  tanta  instantia  leve  Ghristi 
jugum  et  onus,  ejus  leve  durissimo  Saxonum 
populo  pnedicaretur,  quanta  dccimarum  red- 
diti  Tel  Icgalis,  pro  parvissimis  quibuslibet 
culpis  edictis  necessitas  exigebatur,  forte  bap- 
tismatis  sacramenta  non  abborrerent  Sint 
tandem  aliqnando  doctorcs  fidei  apostolicis 
cruditi  exemplis :  sint  prsedicatores  non  prss- 
datorcs-**  Here  the  reader  may  see  a  lively 
picture  of  the  kind  of  apostles  that  flourished 
at  this  time ;  apostles  who  were  more  zealous 
in  exacting  tithes,  and  extending  their  autho- 
rity, than  in  propogating  the  sublime  truths 
and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  And  yet  these 
very  apostles  are  said  to  have  wrought  stupend- 
ous miracles. 

*  AJcuinuB  apud  Wilhelmum  Malmesbur. 
De  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
p.  23,  intor  Renim  Anglican  Scriptores,  Fran- 
cofurti,  A.  D.  1601,  editos.  In  this  work  we 
6nd  tbe  following  passsgo,  which  proves  what 
we  liave  said  with  respect  to  tbe  unworthy 


methods,  that  were  used  in  converting  the 
Sozons  :  ^  Antiqui  Saxones  et  omncs  Friso- 
num  populi,  instante  rege  Carole,  alios  pras- 
miis  et  alios  minis  soUicitantes  ad  fidem  Christi 
conversi  sunt.**  See  also  two  passages  in  the 
Capitularia  Regum  Francor.  tom.  i.  p.  246, 
and  252.  From  tbe  first  of  these  passages  we 
leoro,  that  those  of  the  Saxons  who  aban- 
doned the  Pagan  superstitions  were  **  restored 
to  the  liberty  they  had  foriieitcd  by  the  fate  of 
arms,  and  freed  from  the  obligation  of  paying 
tribute  ;**  and,  in  the  second,  we  find  tbe  fol- 
lowing severe  law,  that  ^*  every  Saxon  who 
contemptuously  refused  to  take  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  persisted  in  his  adherence  to 
Paganism,  was  to  be  punished  with  death.** 
While  such  rewards  and  punishments  were 
employed  in  the  cause  of  religion,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  miracles  to  advance  its  pro- 
gress, for  these  motives  were  sufficient  to 
draw  all  mankind  to  an  hypocritical  and  ex- 
ternal profession  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  sort  of  Christians  the  Saxons 
must  have  been,  who  were  dragooned  into  tho 
church  in  this  abominable  manner.  Compare 
with  the  authors  mentioned  in  this  note,  Lan- 
noius  de  Veteri  More  Baptizandi  JudsBoa  et 
Infideles,  cap.  v.  vi.  p.  703,  tom.  ii.  Opp. 
part  II.  This  author  assures  us,  that  Adrian, 
the  first  Roman  pontiff  of  that  name,  honoured 
with  his  approbation  Charlemagne^s  method  of 
converting  the  Saxons. 
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Saxon  chiefs,  who  attempted  to  abolish  the  Christian  worship  by  the  same 
violent  methods  which  had  contributed  to  its  establishment.  But  the 
courage  and  liberality  of  Charlemagne,  alternately  employed  to  suppress 
this  new  rebellion,  engaged  these  chiefs  to  make  a  public  and  solemn  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  the  year  785,  and  to  promise  an  adherence  to 
that  divine  religion  for  the  rest  of  their  days.^  To  prevent,  however,  the 
Saxons  from  renouncing  a  religion  which  they  had  embraced  with  reluc- 
tance, several  bishops  were  appointed  to  reside  among  them,  schools  also 
were  erected,  and  monasteries  founded,  that  the  means  of  instruction  might 
not  be  wanting.  The  same  precautions  were  employed  among  the  Huns 
in  Pannonia,  to  maintain  in  the  profession  of  Christianity  that  fierce  peo- 
ple whom  Charlemagne  had  converted  to  the  faith,  when,  exhausted  and 
dejected  by  various  defeats,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  make  head  against 
his  victorious  arms,  and  chose  rather  to  be  Christians  than  slaves.^ 
The  Judgment  we  ^^^'  Succeeding  generations,  filled  with  a  grateful  sense 
ought  to  form   of  the  famous  exploits  which  Charlemagne  had  performed 

of  the  conver-      •       .1  •  b   r%\    •  ^'      »^  •       i    1  •  j 

sions  made  by  m  the  scFvice  of  Cbnstianity,  canonized  his  memory,  and 
Charlemagne,  tumed  this  bloody  warrior  into  an  eminent  saint.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Frederic  I.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ordered  Paschal  II. 
whom  he  had  raised  to  the  pontificate,  to  enrol  the  name  of  this  mighty 
conqueror  among  the  tutelary  saints  of  the  church.^  And,  indeed,  Charle- 
magne merited  this  honour,  according  to  the  opinions  which  prev^led  at 
that  period  of  time ;  for  to  have  enriched  the  clergy  with  large  and  magni- 
ficent donations,™  and  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  church,  no 
matter  by  what  methods,  was  then  considered  as  the  highest  merit,  and  as 
a  sufficient  pretension  to  the  honour  of  saintship.  But  in  the  esteem  of 
those  who  judge  of  the  nature  and  characters  of  sanctity  by  the  decisions 
of  the  gospel  upon  that  head,  the  sainted  emperor  will  appear  utterly  un- 
worthy of  that  ghostly  dignity.  For,  not  to  enter  into  a  pardcular  detail 
of  his  vices,  whose  number  counterbalanced  that  of  his  virtues,  it  is  un- 
deniably evident,  that  his  ardent  and  ill-conducted  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Huns,  Frieslandeis,  and  Saxons,  was  more  animated  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  ambition,  than  by  a  principle  of  true  piety ;  and  that  his  main 
view  in  these  religious  exploits  was  to  subdue  the  converted  nations  under 
his  dominion,  and  to  tame  them  to  his  yoke,  which  they  supported  with 
impatience,  and  shook  off  by  frequent  revolts.  It  is,  moreover,  well 
known,  that  this  boasted  saint  made  no  scruple  of  seeking  the  alliance  of 
the  infidel  Saracens,  that  he  might  be  more  effectually  enabled  to  crush  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 
And  of  the  mira-  VI H.  The  many  and  stupendous  miracles,  which  are 
c^ej  ^h*ch  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Christian  missionaries, 
been  performed  who  Were  scnt  to  convcrt  the  barbarous  nations,  have  lost, 
in  this  century,  jj^  ^^j.  times,  the  ccdit  they  obtained  in  former  ages.  The 
corrupt  discipline  that  then  prevailed,  admitted  of  those  fallacious  strata- 


i  Eginartus,  Do  Vita  Coroli  M.  Adam 
Bremcnsis,  lib.  i.  cap.  yiii.  See  alfto  the 
writers  of  the  history  and  exploits  of  Charle- 
magne, which  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fa- 
bricius,  in  his  Bibliothcca  Latins  Medii  iEvi, 
torn.  i.  p.  959. 

^  Yita  S.  Radberti  in  Henric.  Canisii,  Lcc- 
tionibuB  Antiquis,  tom.  iit.  port  II.  p.  340; 
Pauli  Dcbivccnsii  Historia  EcclcsiacRi format. 


in  Himgar.  et  Transilvania,  k  Lampio  edit», 
part  I.  cap.  ii.  p.  10. 

^  Vid.  Henr.  Cantsii  Leclionrs  Antique, 
torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  207  ;  Walchii  Diaseit.  de 
CaroU  Mogni  Canooizatione. 

^  Vid.  Caroli  Testanien.  in  Stcph.  Balnsii 
Capitularibus  Rcgiim  Francor.  t.  i.  p.  487. 

"  Sec  Busongr,  Hist'^irc  dcs  Juifs,  toin.  ix, 
cap.  ii.  p.  40. 
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gems,  which  are  very  improperly  called  pious  frauds ;  nor  did  the  heralds 
of  the  gospel  think  it  at  all  unlawful  to  terrify  or  allure  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity  hy  fictitious  prodigies,  those  obdurate  hearts  which  they 
could  not  subdue  by  reason  and  argument.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  all  those  who  acquired  renown  by  their  miracles,  were  charge- 
able with  this  fanatical  species  of  artifice  and  fraud.  For  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  those  ignorant  and  superstitious  nations  were  disposed  to  look 
upon  as  miraculous,  every  event  which  had  an  unusual  aspect ;  so,  on  the 
other,  the  Christian  doctors  themselves  were  so  uninstructed  and  super- 
ficial, so  little  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  relations  and 
connexions  of  things  in  their  ordinary  course,  that  uncommon  events, 
however  natural,  were  considered  by  them  as  miraculous  interpositions  of 
the  Most  High.  This  will  appear  obvious  to  such  as,  void  of  superstition 
and  partiality,  read  the  Acts  of  the  Saints  who  flourished  in  this  and  the 
following  centuries. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     CALAMITOUS     EVENTS     WHICH     HAPPENED     TO     THE     CHURCH, 

DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

The  Saracens  be-  ^'  '^"^  eastern  empire  had  now  fallen  from  its  former 
come  masters  in  Strength  and  grandeur,  through  the  repeated  shocks  of 
the  East.  dreadful  revolutions,  and  the  consuming  power  of  intestine 

calamities.  The  throne  was  now  become  the  seat  of  terror,  inquietude, 
and  suspicion ;  nor  was  any  reign  attended  with  an  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity. In  this  century  three  emperors  were  dethroned,  loaded  with 
ignominy,  and  sent  into  banishment.  Under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  and  his 
son  Constantine,  sumamed  Copronymus,  arose  that  fatal  controversy 
about  the  worship  of  images,  which  proved  a  source  of  innumerable  cala- 
mities and  troubles,  and  weakened,  almost  incredibly,  the  force  of  the 
empire.  These  troubles  and  dissensions  lefl  the  Saracens  at  liberty  to 
ravage  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  oppress  the  Greeks  in  the 
roost  barbarous  manner,  and  to  extend  their  territories  and  dominion  on 
all  sides,  as  also  to  oppose  every  where  the  progress  of  Christianity  ;  and, 
in  some  places,  to  extirpate  it  entirely.  But  the  troubles  of  the  empire, 
and  the  calamities  of  the  church,  did  not  end  here ;  for  about  the  middle 
of  this  century,  they  were  assailed  by  new  enemies,  still  more  fierce  and 
inhuman  than  those  whose  usurpations  they  had  hitherto  sufiered.  These 
The  incursion  of  Were  the  Turks,  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  or  at  least  their 
the  Turks.  descendants,  who,  breaking  forth  from  the  inaccessible  wilds 

about  mount  Caucasus  overspread  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  rushed 
from  thence  into  Armenia,  and,  after  having  subdued  the  Saracens,  turned 
their  victorious  arms  against  the  Greeks,  whom,  in  process  of  time,  they 
reduced  under  their  dominion. 

Their  progress  in  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^f  ^^^  Saracens  crosscd  the  sea  which 
the  West.  separates  Spain  from  Africa,  dispersed  the  army  of  Roderic 

king  of  the  Spanish  Goths,*  whose  defeat  was  principally  due  to  the 
treachery  of  their  general  Julian,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the   territories  of  this  vanquished  prince.     About  the 

*  Jo.  Mariana,  Remm  Hispanicanim,  lib.       Patriarch.  Alexandr.  p.  253 ;  Jo.  do  Ferro> 
vi,  cap.  xxi. ;  Eus^be  Renaudot,  Ilistoire  dcs       raa,  Hist  d^Espagnc,  torn.  ii.  p.  425. 
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Bame  time  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths,  which  had  subsisted  in  Spain 
above  thtee  hundred  years,  was  totally  overturned  by  these  fierce  and 
savage  invaders,  who  also  took  possession  of  all  the  maritime  coasts  of 
Gaul,  from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  to  the  river  Rhone,  from  whence  they 
made  frequent  excursions,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  countries  with 
fire  and  sword. 

The  rapid  progress  of  these  bold  invaders  was,  indeed,  checked  by 
Charles  M artel,  who  gained  a  signal  victory  over  them  in  a  bloody  action 
near  the  city  of  Poictiers,  a.  d.  732.*>  But  the  vanquished  spoilers  soon 
recovered  their  strength  and  their  ferocity,  and  returned  with  new  violence 
to  their  devastations.  This  engaged  Charlemagne  to  lead  a  formidable 
army  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  deliver  that  whole  country  from  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  the  Saracens ;  but  this  grand  enterprise,  though  it  did 
not  entirely  miscarry,  was  not,  however,  attended  with  the  signal  success 
that  was  expected  from  it.*' 

The  inroads  of  this  warlike  people  were  felt  by  many  of  the  western 
provinces,  besides  those  of  France  and  Spain.  Several  parts  of  Italy 
suffered  from  their  incursions ;  the  island  of  Sardinia  was  reduced  under 
their  yoke,  and  Sicily  was  ravaged  and  oppressed  by  them  in  the  most  in- 
human manner.  Hence,  the  Christian  religion  in  Spain  and  Sardinia  suf- 
fered inexpressibly  under  these  violent  usurpers. 

In  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  Christians  were  assailed 
by  another  sort  of  enemies  ;  for  all  such  as  adhered  to  the  pagan  supersti- 
tions beheld  them  with  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  and  persecuted  them 
with  the  most  unrelenting  violence  and  fury.*  Hence,  in  several  places, 
castles  and  fortresses  were  erected  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  these  bar* 
barian  zealots. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPUT     DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

The  sute  of  ^'  There  were  not  wanting  among  the  Greeks,  men  of 

learning  among  genius  and  talents,  who  might  have  contributed  to  prevent 
the  Gree  s.  ^j^^  ^^  decline  of  literature  ;  but  their  zeal  was  damped 
by  the  tumults  and  desolations  that  reigned  in  the  empire ;  and  while 
both  church  and  state  vvere  menaced  with  approaching  ruin,  the  learned 
were  left  destitute  of  that  protection  which  gives  both  vigour  and  success 
to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Hence,  few  or  none  of  the  Greeks 
were  at  all  fomous,  either  for  elegance  of  diction,  true  wit,  copious  erudi- 
tion, or  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  investi- 

^  Paaln8Diaconu8DeGeatiiLongobard.lib.  ^  Henr.  de  Buoau,  Teutacbe  Keyier-und- 

tL  cap.  zlvL  liiL ;  Jo.  Mariana,  Rerum  Hispan,  Reich's  Hiatoire,  torn.  ii.  p.  392  ;  Ferrcras, 

lib.  ¥11.  cap.  iii. ;  Baylors  Die.  at  the  article  Ab-  Hiat.  d'Eapagne,  torn.  H.  p.  506. 
deramas ;  Ferram, Hitt  d'£ipigDe,t. ii.  p. 463.  ^  SenraU  Lupi  Vita  Wigbcrti,  p.  304. 
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gation  of  truth.  Frigid  homilies,  insipid  narrations  of  the  exploits  of  pre- 
tended saints,  vain  and  subtile  disputes  about  unessential  and  trivial  sub- 
jects, vehement  and  bombastic  declamations  for  or  against  the  erection 
and  worship  of  images,  histories  composed  without  method  or  judgment'; 
such  were  the  monuments  of  Grecian  learning  in  this  miserable  age. 
The  proirresi  of  II.  It  must,  howcver,  be  observed,  that  the  Aristotelian 

the  Arittoteiian  philosophy  was  taught  cverj  where  in  the  public  schools, 
philosophy.  ^^^^  ^^  propagated  in  all  places  with  considerable  success. 
The  doctrine  of  Plato  had  lost  all  its  credit  in  the  schools,  after  the  re- 
peated sentences  of  condemnation  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  opinions 
of  Origen,  and  the  troubles  which  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  contro- 
versies had  excited  in  the  church;  so  that  Platonism  now  was  almost 
confined  to  the  solitary  retreats  of  the  monastic  orders.  Of  all  the  writers 
in  this  century,  who  contributed  to  the  illustration  and  progress  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  most  eminent  was  John  Damascenus,  who 
composed  a  concise,  plain,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stagyrite,  for  the  instruction  of  the  more  ignorant,  and  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  common  capacities.  This  little  work  excited  numbers,  both  in 
Greece  and  Syria,  to  the  study  of  that  philosophy,  whose  proselytes  in- 
creased daily.  The  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  were  also  extremely  diligent 
in  the  study  of  Aristotle*s  writings,  from  whence  they  armed  themselves 
with  sophisms  and  quibbles,  which  they  employed  against  the  Greeks  in 
the  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ. 
The  revival  of  HI.  The  literary  history  of  the  Latins  exhibits  innumer- 

the^ifnVbj**  ahlc  instances  of  the  grossest  ignorance,*  which  will  not, 
Charlemagne,  however,  appear  surprising  to  such  as  consider,  with  atten- 
tion, the  state  of  Europe  in  this  century.  If  we  except  some  poor  remains 
oi  learning,  which  were  yet  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and  in  certain  cities  of 
Italy ,^  the  sciences  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the  continent,  and  fixed  their 
residence  in  Britain  and  Ireland. °  Those,  therefore,  of  the  Latin  writers, 
who  were  distinguished  by  their  learning  and  genius,  were  all,  a  few  French 
and  Italians  excepted,  either  British  or  Scottish,  such  as  Alcuin,  Bede, 
Egbert  Clemens,  Dungallus,  Acca,  and  others.  Charlemagne,  whose  poli- 
tical talents  were  embellished  by  a  considerable  degree  of  learning,  and  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  pro- 
found ignorance  that  reigned  in  his  dominions ;  in  which  excellent  under- 
taking he  was  animated  and  directed  by  the  councils  of  Alcuin.  With  this 
view  he  drew,  first  from  Italy,  and  afterwards  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
his  liberality,  eminent  men,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  literature  ;  and  excited  the  several  orders  of  the  clergy  and 
monks,  by  various  encouragements,  and  the  nobility,  and  others  of  eminent 
rank,  by  his  own  example,  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches, 
human  and  divine. 

Cathedral  ^^'  ^^  ^^®  prosccutioH  of  this  noblc  design,  the  greatest 

monastic  part  of  the  bishops  erected,  by  the  express  order  of  the 

•choois  erected,  emperor,  cathedral  schools,  so  called  from  their  lying  con- 
tiguous to  the  principal  church  in  each  diocese,  in  which  the  youth,  which 
were  set  apart  for  the  service  of  Christ,  received  a  learned  and  religious 
education.  Those  also  of  the  abbots,  who  had  any  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  opened  schools  in  their  monasteries,  in  which  the  more  learned 

■  Vid.  Steph.  Balus.  Observat  ad  RcginoDem  Prumicnaem,  p.  540. 
^  Lud.  Ant.  Haratori  Antiq.  ItalicsB  Medii  iEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  811. 
«  Jac.  UsseriuB,  Pnef.  ad  Syllogen  Rpistolarum  Hibernicarum. 
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of  the  fraternity  instructed  such  as  were  designed  for  the  monastic  state,  or 
the  sacerdotal  order,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  other  branches  of  learning, 
suitable  to  their  future  destination.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  erected  by  Charlemagne  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected 
by  such  as  have  studied,  with  impartiality,  the  history  of  this  age ;  though 
it  is  undeniably  evident,  that  this  great  prince  had  the  honour  of  laying,  in 
some  measure,  the  foundation  of  that  noble  institution ;  and  that  the  be- 
ginnings from  which  it  arose  were  owing  entirely  to  him.*^  However  this 
question  be  decided,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  the  ze^  of  this  emperor 
for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  letters,  was  very  great,  and  mani- 
fested its  ardour  by  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  establishments ;  nor 
among  others  must  we  pass  in  silence  the  famous  Palatine  school,  which 
he  erected  with  a  view  to  banish  ignorance  from  his  court ;  and  in  which 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  children  of  the  nobility,  were  educated  by 
the  most  learned  and  illustrious  masters  of  the  times/ 
But  not  attended  ^'  "^^^c  excellent  establishments  were  not,  however, 
with  the  desired  attended  with  the  desired  success ;  nor  was  the  improvement 
success.  ^£  ^YiQ  youth,  in  learning  and  virtue,  at  all  proportioned  to 

the  pains  that  were  taken,  and  the  bounty  that  was  bestowed,  to  procure 
them  a  liberal  education.  This,  indeed,  will  not  appear  Surprising,  when 
we  consider,  that  the  most  learned  and  renowned  masters  of  these  times 
were  men  of  very  little  genius  and  abilities,  and  that  their  system  of  erudition 
and  philosophy  was  nothing  more  than  a  lean  and  ghastly  skeleton,  equally 
unfit  for  ornament  and  use.  The  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  was  composed 
of  what  they  called  the  seven  liberal  arts,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  music,  and  astronomy ;'  the  three  former  of  which  they 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  trivium,  and  the  four  latter  by  that  of  quadri- 
vium.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  wretchedly  barbarous  than  the 
manner  in  which  these  sciences  were  taught,  as  we  may  easily  perceive  from 
Alcuin's  treatise  concerning  them  ;^  and  the  dissertations  of  St.  Augustin 
on  the  same  subject,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute  at  this  time.  In  the 
greatest  part  of  the  schools,  the  public  teachers  ventured  no  further  than 
the  trivium,  and  confined  their  instructions  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  : 
they,  however,  who,  after  passing  the  trivium,  and  also  the  quadrivium, 
were  desirous  of  rising  yet  higher  in  their  literary  pursuits,  were  exhorted 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Cassiodore  and  Boethius,  as  if  the  pro- 
gress of  human  knowledge  was  bounded  by  the  discoveries  of  those  two 
learned  writers. 


^  The  reftsoni  that  have  been  used,  to  prove 
Charlemagne  the  founder  of  the  nnivorsity  of 
Paris,  are  accurately  collected  in  Du  Boulay, 
HistorisD  Academis  Pant,  torn.  i.  p.  91.  But 
they  have  been  refuted  by  the  following  learn- 
ed men  in  a  victoriouB  manner,  viz.  Mabillon, 
Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict  torn.  v.  Praf.  sect. 
181,  182;  Launoy,  Claud.  Joly,  De  Scholis. 
*  Boulay,  Hist.  Academ.  Paris,  tom.  i. 
p.  281 ;  Mabillon,  I.  c.  sect.  179. 


'  Herm.  Coringii  Antiquitat  Acadanicasi, 
Diss.  iii.  p.  80;  Jac.  Thoniasii  Frogrammata, 
p.  368 ;  Observation.  Halensium,  torn.  vi. 
observ.  xiv.  p.  118. 

K  Alcuini  Opera,  part  II.  page  1245, 
edition  Quercetani.  It  is,  howerer,  to  be 
observed,  that  the  treatise  of  Alcuin,  here 
referred  to,  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  ii 
also  almost  entirely  transcribed  from  Caaaio- 
dore« 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DOCTORS    AND    MINISTERS    OF    THE    CHURCH,    AND    ITS    FORM   OF 

GOVERNMENT    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 


The  Tic«s  of  the 
clergy. 


I.  That  corruption  of  manners,  which  dishonoured  the 
clergy  in  the  former  century,  increased,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, in  this,  and  discovered  itself  under  the  most  odious  characters,  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  provinces.  In  the  East  there  arose  the  most  vio- 
lent dissensions  and  quarrels  among  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
who,  forgetting  the  duties  of  their  stations,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  threw  the  state  into  combustion  by  their  outrageous 
clamours,  and  their  scandalous  divisions  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  em- 
brue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren  who  differed  from  them  in 
opinion.  In  the  western  world,  Christianity  was  not  less  disgraced  by  the 
lives  and  actions  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  luminaries  of  the  church, 
and  who  ought  to  have  been  so  in  reality,  by  exhibiting  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue  to  their  flock.  The  clergy  abandoned  themselves  to  their  pas- 
sions without  moderation  or  restraint ;  they  were  distinguished  by  their 
luxury,  their  gluttony,  and  their  lust ;  they  gave  themselves  up  to  dissipa- 
tions of  various  kinds,  to  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and,  what  was^till  more 
remote  from  their  sacred  character,  to  military  studies*  and  enterprises. 
They  had  also  so  far  extinguished  every  principle  of  fear  and  shame,  that 
they  became  incorrigible ;  nor  could  the  various  laws  enacted  against  their 
vices  by  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  at  all  contribute  to  set 
bounds  to  their  licentiousness,  or  to  bring  about  their  reformation.^ 
The  veneration  in  II.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
gy^wereheid^in  shocking  nature  of  such  vices,  especially  in  a  set  of  men 
the  West.  whose  profession  obliged  them  to  display  to  the  world  the 

attracting  lustre  of  virtuous  example ;  and  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
troubles  and  complaints  which  these  vices  occasioned  ;  the  clergy  were  still 
held,  corrupt  as  they  were,  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  were  honoured 
as  a  sort  of  deities  by  the  submissive  multitude.  This  veneration  for  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  influence  and  authority  it  gave  them  over  the 
people,  were,  indeed,  carried  much  higher  in  the  West  than  in  the  eastern 
provinces ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  difference  will  appear  manifest  to  such 
as  consider  the  customs  and  manners  that  prevailed  among  the  barbarous 
nations  which  were,  at  this  time,  masters  of  Europe,  before  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.  All  these  nations,  during  their  continuance  under  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  were  absolutely  enslaved  to  their  priests :  without 
whose  counsel  and  authority  they  transacted  nothing  of  the  least  import- 
ance,  either  in  civil  or  military  affairs.*     Upon  their  conversion  to  Chris- 


*  Steph.  Baluuus,  ad  ReginoD.  Promien- 
sem,  p.  563;  Witkins,  CoDcilia  Magnc  Bri- 
tannia), torn.  i.  p.  90. 

^  Steph.  Daluz.  Capitular.  Regum  Francor. 
torn.  i.  p.  189,  20H,  '275.  493,  &c. 

^  Julius  Ceeaar,  Do  Bello  GalHco,  lib.  vL 
cap.  13.  **  Druidca  magno  sunt  apud  cos 
bonoro:  nam  fere  de  omnibus  controyersiis, 
publicia  privatisque,  constitnunt;  et  si  quod 
est  admissum  focinus,  si  ccedcs  facta,  »t  dc  Iise- 

VOL.    I. 


nditato,  si  do  finibus  cootroTersta  est,  iidem 
decernunt,  pnemia  poenasque  constitnunt:  si 
qui  aut  privatus  aut  publicus  eorum  docreto 
non  stetit,  sacrificiis  intcrdicunt. — Druidcs  a 
bello  abesse  consueyerunt,  ncquo  tributa  una 
cum  rcliquis  pendunt  :  mililie  vacaUonvm, 
omniumque  rorum  babent  immunitatcm. 
Tantis  excitati  prsemiia,  et  sua  sponte  multi  in 
disciplinam  convcniunt,  ct  a  parentibus  pro- 
piuquiwjue   miltuutur."     Taiitus  (Do   Mui. 
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tianity,  they,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  transfer  to  the  ministers  of  their 
new  religion,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  former  priests  :  and  the 
Christian  hishops,  in  their  turn,  were  not  only  ready  to  accept  the  offer, 
but  used  all  their  diligence  and  dexterity  to  secure  and  assert  to  them- 
selves and  their  successors,  the  dominion  and  authority  which  the  ministers 
of  Paganism  had  usurped  over  an  ignorant  and  brutish  people. 
Their  riches  in-  III.    The  honours   and  privileges,  which   the  western 

tSirpri?i"iege«     nations  had  voluntarily  conferred  upon  the  bishops,  and 
muitipUed.  other  doctors  of  the  church,  were  now  augmented  with  new 

and  immense  accessions  of  opulence  and  authority.  The  endowments  of 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  were  hitherto 
considerable ;  but  in  this  century  a  new  and  ingenious  method  was  found 
out  of  acquiring  much  greater  riches  to  the  church,  and  of  increasing  its 
wealth  through  succeeding  ages.  An  opinion  prevailed  universally  at  this 
time,  though  its  authors  are  not  known,  that  the  punishment  which  the 
righteous  Judge  of  the  world  has  reserved  for  the  transgressions  of  the 
vricked,  was  to  be  prevented  and  annulled,  by  liberal  donations  to  God,  to 
the  saints,  to  the  churches  and  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the 
great  and  opulent,  who  were,  generally  speaking,  the  most  remarkable  for 
their  flagitious  and  abominable  lives,  offered,  out  of  the  abundance  which 
they  had  received  by  inheritance,  or  acquired  by  rapine,  rich  donations  to 
departed  saints,  their  ministers  upon  earth,  and  the  keepers  of  the  temples 
that  wer^  erected  in  their  honour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sufferings  and 
penalties  annexed  by  the  priests  to  transgression  in  this  life,^  and  to  escape 
the  misery  denounced  against  the  wicked  in  a  future  state.  This  new  and 
commodious  method  of  making  atonement  for  iniquity,  was  the  principal 
source  of  those  immense  treasures,  which,  from  this  period,  began  to  flow 
in  upon  the  clergy,  the  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  continued  to  enrich 
them  through  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present  time.* 
Thev  are  inveited  IV.  But  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that 
ties  and  royal  the  donations  which  princes  and  persons  of  the  first  rank 
presented,  in  order  to  make  expiation  for  their  sins,  and 


domains. 


Germaoorum,  cap.  7,  p.  384.  edit  Gronov.) 
expreues  aUo  the  power  and  aiithoritj  of  the 
priettf  or  Druids  in  the  following  terms  : 
**  Neqae  enim  animadrertere,  neque  vincire, 
neque  Terberare  quidem,  nisi  saccrdotibus 
permisaum,  non  quasi  in  pcenam,  nee  ducis 
juBSU,  Bed  velut  Deo  imperante/*  And  again, 
cap.  ii.,  *'•  Silentium  per  sacerdotes,  quibus  ct 
turn  ooercendi  jus  est,  imperatur.**  Helmol- 
dot,  Chron.  Sclavorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxri. 
p.  90,  expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose : 
"•  Major  flaminis,  quam  regis,  apud  ipsos 
reneratto  est"  And  again,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii. 
p.  235  :  *^  Rex  apud  eos  modico;  sstimationis 
est  comparatione  flaminis.  lUe  enim  responsa 
perqnirit — Rex  et  populus  ad  illius  nutum 
pendent**  This  ancient  custom  of  honouring 
their  priests,  and  submitting  in  all  things  to 
their  decisions,  was  still  preserved  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  other  European  nations,  after 
their  coDversion  to  Christianity ;  and  this  fur- 
nishes a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question, 
▼iz.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Christian 
priesthood  obtained  in  the  West  that  enor- 
mous degree  of  authority,  which  is  so  contrary 


to  the  positire  precepts  of  Chriat,  and  the 
nature  and  genius  of  his  divine  religion  ? 

'  The  temporal  penalties  here  mentioned 
were  rigorous  ^ts,  bodily  pains  and  mortifi- 
cations, long  and  frequent  prayers,  pilgrimages 
to  the  tomba  of  taints  and  martyrs,  and  snch 
like  austerities.  These  were  the  penaltiea 
which  the  priests  imposed  upon  such  as  had 
confessed  their  crimes,  and  as  they  were  sin- 
gularly grievous  to  those  who  had  led  volup- 
tuous lives,  and  were  desirous  of  continuing 
in  the  same  course  of  licentious  pleasure, 
effeminacy,  and  ease  ;  the  ticher  sort  of  trans- 
gressors embraced  eagerly  this  new  method  of 
expiation,  aud  willingly  gave  a  part  of  their 
iubstanoe  to  avoid  such  severe  and  rigorous 
penalties. 

"  Hence  by  a  known  form  of  speech,  thej 
who  offered  donations  to  the  church  or  clergy 
were  said  to  do  this  for  "  the  redemption  of 
their  souls,"  and  the  gifts  themselves  were 
generally  called  "  the  price  of  transgression.** 
See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratorii  Diss,  de  Rederop- 
tione  Peccatorum,  in  his  Antiqnitatea  Italics 
Medii  ^vi,  tom.  v.  p.  712. 
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to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  and  the  demands  of  the  clergy,  did  not 
only  consist  in  those  private  possessions,  which  every  citizen  may  enjoy, 
and  with  which  the  churches  and  convents  were  already  abundantly  en- 
riched :  no ;  these  donations  were  carried  to  a  much  more  extravagant 
length,  and  the  church  was  endowed  with  several  of  those  public  grants 
which  are  peculiar  to  princes  and  sovereign  states,  and  which  are  com- 
monly called  regalia,  or  royal  domains.  Emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
signalized  their  superstitious  veneration  for  the  clergy,  by  investing 
bishops,  churches,  and  monasteries,  in  the  possession  of  whole  provinces, 
cities,  castles,  and  fortresses,  with  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  sove- 
reignty that  were  annexed  to  them  under  the  dominion  of  their  former 
masters.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  they,  who,  by  their  holy  profession, 
were  appointed  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur, 
and  to  inspire  into  the^  minds  of  men,  by  their  instructions  and  their 
example,  a  noble  contempt  of  sublunary  (hings,  became  themselves 
scandalous  spectacles  of  worldly  pomp,  ambition,  and  splendour;  were 
created  dukes,  counts,  and  marquises,  judges,  legislators,  and  sovereigns ; 
and  not  only  gave  laws  to  nations,  but  also,  upon  many  occasions,  gave 
battle  to  their  enemies,  at  the  head  of  numerous  armies  of  their  own 
raising.  It  is  here  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  source  of  those  dreadful 
tumults  and  calamities  that  spread  desolation  through  Europe  in  after 
times,  particularly  of  those  bloody  wars  concerning  investitures,  and  those 
obstinate  contentions  and  disputes  about  the  regalia. 
The  causes  of  this  V.  The  excessive  donations  that  were  made  to  the 
terSiVtothe  clergy*  and  that  extravagant  liberality  that  augmented 
citTgj.  daily  the   treasures  of  the  European  churches,  to   which 

these  donations  and  this  liberality  were  totally  confined,  began  in  this 
century  ;  nor  do  we  find  any  examples  of  the  like  munificence  in  preced- 
ing times.  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  these  donations  were 
owing  to  customs  peculiar  to  the  European  nations,  and  to  the  maxims  of 
policy  that  were  established  among  those  warlike  people.  The  kings  of 
these  nations,  who  were  employed  either  in  usurpation  or  self-defence, 
endeavoured,  by  all  means,  to  attach  warmly  to  their  interests  those 
whom  they  considered  as  their  friends  and  clients ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
they  distributed  among  them  extensive  territories,  cities,  and  fortresses, 
with  the  various  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them,  reserving  to 
themselves  no  more  than  supreme  dominion,  and  also  the  military  service 
of  their  powerful  vassals.  This  then  being  the  method  of  governing 
customary  in  Europe,  it  was  esteemed  by  princes  a  high  instance  of 
political  prudence  to  distribute  among  the  bishops,  and  other  Christian 
doctors,  the  same  sort  of  donations  that  they  had  formerly  made  to  their 
generals  and  clients ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  superstition  alone 
was  always  the  principle  that  drew  forth  their  liberality.  They  expected 
more  fidelity  and  loyalty  from  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound  by  the 
obligations  of  religion,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  than  from 
a  body  of  nobility,  composed  of  fierce  and  impetuous  warriors,  and  ac- 
customed to  little  else  than  bloodshed  and  rapine.  And  they  hoped  also 
to  check  the  seditious  and  turbulent  spirits  of  their  vassals,  and  maintain 
them  in  their  obedience,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  bishops, 
whose  commands  were  highly  respected,  and  whose  spiritual  thunderbolts, 
rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  and  most 
resolute  hearts.' 

^^        ■■■'■-■  —  »l^l.  »  ■  ^IMIP  ■»-  ■    »^^— ^i^— —  ■■■■     ■  ■  ■  ■        ■  ■  ■■    ■  ~ 

'  The  account  here  given  of  ibe  riw  of  tho  clergy  to  bucU  enoroiouB  degree*  of  opulence 

y  2 
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Particuiaiiy  to  the  VI.  This  prodigious  accession  to  the  opulence  and  au- 
Roraan  pontiff,  t^jority  of  the  clergy  in  the  West  began  at  their  head,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  gradually  from  thence  among  the  inferior 
bishops,  and  also  among  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  ord^ers.  The  barba- 
rous nations,  who  received  the  gospel,  looked  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome 
as  the  successor  of  their  chief  druid,  or  high  priest.  And  as  this  tre- 
mendous druid  had  enjoyed,  under  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  a  boundless 
authority,  and  had  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  veneration,  that,  through 
its  servile  excess,  degenerated  into  terror  ;  so  the  barbarous  nations,  upon 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief 
of  the  bishops  the  same  honours  and  the  same  authority  that  had  for- 
merly been  vested  in  their  arch-druid.'  The  Roman  pontiff  received, 
with  something  more  than  a  mere  ghostly  delight,  these  august  privileges: 
and  lest,  upon  any  change  of  affairs,  attempts  might  be  made  to  deprive 
him  of  them,  he  strengthened  his  title  to  these  extraordinary  honours  by 
a  variety  of  passages  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and,  what  was  still 
more  astonishing,  by  arguments  of  a  religious  nature.  This  conduct  of  a 
superstitious  people  swelled  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  druid  to  an 
enormous  size ;  and  gave  to  the  see  of  Rome  that  high  pre*eminence, 
and  that  despotic  authority,  in  civU  and  political  matters,  that  were  un- 
known to  former  ages.  Hence,  among  other  unhappy  circumstances, 
arose  that  most  monstrous  and  most  pernicious  opinion,  that  such  per- 
sons as  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church  by  the  pontiff 
himself,  or  any  of  the  bishops,  forfeited  thereby  not  only  their  civil  rights 
and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  claims  and  privileges 
of  humanity.  This  horrid  opinion,  which  was  a  fatal  source  of  wars, 
massacres,  and  rebellions  without  number,  and  which  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  augment  and  confirm  the  papal  authority,  was, 


tad  authority,  is  corroborated  by  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage  of  William  of  Malmcs- 
bury,  lib.  ▼.  De  Rebus  Qestis  Regum  Anglias : 
**  Garolus  Magnus,  pro  contundenda  gentium 
illarum  ferocia,  omnes  pene  terras  ecclesits 
contulerat,  conciliosissime  perpendens,  nolle 
sacri  ordinis  homines,  tarn  facile  qnam  laicos, 
fidetitatem  domini  rejicere :  prasterea  si  laici 
rebeUarent,  illos  posse  excommunieationis 
anctoritatc  et  potentiae  severitate  compescere.** 
This  is  doubtless  the  true  reason  why  Charle- 
magne, who  was  far  from  being  a  superstitious 
prince,  or  a  slave  to  the  clergy,  augmented  so 
Tastly  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries  where 
he  bad  extended  his  conquests,  and  accumu- 
lated upon  the  bishops  such  ample  posses- 
sions. He  expected  more  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission from  the  authority  of  the  clergy  than 
from  the  laiiy ;  and  he  augmented  tlie  riches 
and  authority  of  the  former,  in  order  to  secure 
his  throne  against  the  assaults  of  the  latter. 
As  the  bishops  were  universally  held  in  the 
highest  veneration,  he  made  use  of  their  influ- 
ence in  checking  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his 
dukes,  counts,  and  knights,  who  were  fre- 
quently very  troublesome.  Charlemagne,  for 
instance,  had  much  to  fear  from  the  dukes  of 
Bcnevento,  Spoleto,  and  Capua,  when  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Lombards  was  overturned  ; 


he  therefore  made  over  a  conndcrable  part  of 
luly  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  ghostly  au- 
thority, opulence,  and  threatenings,  were  so 
proper  to  restrain  those  powerful  and  vindictive 
princes  from  seditious  insurrections,  or  to 
quell  such  tumults  as  they  might  venture  to 
excite.  Nor  was  Charlemagne  the  only  prince 
who  honoured  the  clergy  from  such  political 
vie^-s ;  the  other  kings  and  princes  of  Europe 
acted  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  from 
the  same  principles,  as  will  appear  evident  to 
all  who  consider,  with  attention,  the  forms  of 
government,  and  the  methods  of  governing, 
that  took  place  in  this  century.  So  that  the 
excessive  augmentation  of  sacerdotal  opulence 
and  authority,  which  many  look  upon  as  the 
work  of  superstition  alone,  was,  in  many  in- 
stances, an  effect  of  political  prudence.  We 
shall  consider,  presently,  the  tenors  of  ex- 
coramunicatioo,  which  William  of  Malmes- 
bury touches  but  cursorily  in  the  latter  words 
of  the  passage  above  quoted. 

'  Cnsar  speaks  thus  of  tho  chief  or  arcli- 
druid:  ^^His  omnibus  druidibus  pnecst  unus, 
qui  summam  inter  eos  (Celtas)  babot  aucto- 
ritatem.  Hoc  mortuo,  si  qui  ex  reliq^is  excel- 
lit  dignitate,  succcdit.  At  si  sunt  pluies  pares, 
sufTragio  Druidum  adlegitur:  nonuunquam 
etiftm  armis  de  priucipatu  contendunt.**  Vide 
Jul.  Csesar,  De  Bello  Galileo,  lib.  vi.  c.  xiii. 
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unhappily  for  Europe,  borrowed  by  Christians,  or  rather  by  the  clergy, 
from  the  Pagan  superstitions.^ 

The  Roman  pon-  VII.  We  see  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation  the 
addition  lo  Ms  following  remarkable  and  shocking  instance  of  the  enormous 
Jour?n**'th?  '*  power  that  was,  at  this  time,  vested  in  the  Roman  pontiff, 
utionof  p^f™  Pepin,  who  was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.,  and 
who,  in  the  exercise  of  that  high  ofBce,  was  possessed,  in  reality,  of  the 
royal  power  and  authority,  not  contented  with  this,  aspired  to  the  titles 
and  honours  of  majesty,  and  formed  the  design  of  dethroning  his  sove- 
reign. For  this  purpose,  the  states  of  the  realm  were  assembled  by  Pepin, 
A.D.  751 ;  and  though  they  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  ambi- 
tious usurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was 
previously  to  be  consulted,  whether  the  execution  of  such  a  project  was 
lawful  or  not.  In  consequence  of  this,  ambassadors  were  sent  by  Pepin 
to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  with  the  following  question  :  "  Whether 
the  divine  law  did  not  permit  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a 
pusillanimous  and  indolent  monarch,  who  was  incapable  of  dischai^ng 
any  of  the  functions  of  royalty,  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  one  more 
worthy  to  rule,  and  wlio  had  already  rendered  most  important  services  to 
the  state  ?*'  The-  situation  of  Zachary,  who  stood  much  in  need  of  the 
succours  of  Pepin  against  the  Greeks  and  Lombards,  rendered  his  an- 
swer such  as  the  usurper  desired.  And  when  this  favourable  decision  of 
the  Roman  oracle  was  published  in  France,  the  unhappy  Childeric  was 
stripped  of  his  royalty  without  the  least  opposition ;  and  Pepin,  without 
the  smallest  resistance  from  any  quarter,  stepped  into  the  throne  of  his 
master  and  his  sovereign.  Let  the  abettors  of  the  papal  authority  see, 
how  they  can  justify,  in  Christ^s  pretended  vicegerent  upon  earth,  a 
decision,  which  is  so  glaringly  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  precepts  of 


^  Tboagh  excommunication,  from  the  time 
of  Constan tine  the  Great,  was,  in  ever}'  part  of 
the  Christian  world,  attended  wiih  many  di^* 
agreeable  effects,  yet  its  highest  terrors  were 
confined  (o  Europe,  where  its  aspect  was  truly 
formidable  and  hideous.  It  acquired,  also,  in 
the  eighth  century,  new  accessions  of  terror : 
to  that,  from  that  period,  the  ezcommunicar 
tion  practised  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from 
that  which  was  in  use  in  other  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom. Excommunicated  persons  were  in- 
deed considered,  in  air  places,  as  objects  of 
aversion  both  to  God  and  men ;  but  they 
were  not,  on  this  account,  robbed  of  the  pii- 
▼ilcge  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity, much  less  were  those  kings  and  princes, 
whom  an  insolent  bishop  had  thought  proper 
to  exclude  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
supposed  to  forfeit,  on  that  account,  their 
crowns  or  their  territoriea.  But,  from  this 
century,  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Europe ; 
excommunication  receive^  that  infernal  power 
which  disaolred  all  connexions ;  so  that  those 
whom  the  bishops,  or  their  chief,  excluded 
from  church  communion,  were  degraded  to  a 
level  with  the  beasts.  Under  this  horrid  sen- 
tence, the  king,  the  ruler,  the  husband,  the 
fiUher,  nay,  even  the  man,  foifcitcd  all  their 
rights,  all  their  advantages,  tho  claims  of  na- 


ture, and  the  privileges  of  society.  What  then 
was  the  origin  of  this  unnatural  power  which 
excommunication  acquired  ?  It  was  briefly  as 
follows :  Upon  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous 
nations  to  Christianity,  these  new  and  igno- 
rant proselytes  confounded  the  exeommuniea- 
tion  in  use  among  Christians,  with  that  which 
had  been  practised  in  the  times  of  paganism  by 
the  priests  of  tlie  gods,  and  considered  them  as 
of  tho  same  nature  and  effect.  The  Roman 
pontiffs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  artful 
not  to  countenance  and  encourage  this  error : 
and,  therefore,  employed  all  sorts  of  means  to 
gain  credit  to  an  opinion  so  proper  to  gratify 
their  ambition,  and  to  aggrandise,  in  general, 
the  episcopal  order.  That  this  is  the  true 
origin  of  the  extensive  and  horrid  influence  of 
the  European  and  Papal  excommunication, 
will  appear  evident  to  such  as  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  following  passage  of  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gal- 
lico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  ^*  Si  qui  aut  privatos 
ant  publicus  Druidum  deercto  non  stetit,  sacri- 
ficiis  interdicunt.  Hsec  posna  est  apud  eosgra- 
▼issima.  Quibus  ita  est  interdictum,  ii  numero 
impiorum  et  sceleratorum  habentur,  iis  omncs 
dcccdunt,  aditum  coram  sermonemque  defu- 
giunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi  ac- 
dpiant :  nequo  iis  pctentibus  jus  redditor, 
neq;ie  honos  ullus  communicatur.** 
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the  divine  Saviour.*  This  decision  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  Stephen 
II.  thp  successor  of  Zachary,  who  undertook  a  journey  into  France,  in  the 
year  754,  in  order  to  solicit  assistance  against  the  Lombards ;  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  dissolved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  and 
allegiance  which  Pepin  had  sworn  to  Childeric,  and  violated  by  bis 
usurpation  in  the  year  75 1 .  And  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  sacred 
as  possible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  for  the  second  time.^ 

The  adrantaffes  YIII.  This  Compliance  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  proved  an 

wiof  Rome"  abundant  source  of  opulence  and  credit  to  the  church  and 
from  the  attach-  to  its  aspiring  ministers.  When  that  part  of  Italy  which 
bishops  to'the  was  as  yet  subject  to  the  Grecian  empire  was  involved  in 
kingi  of  France,  confusion  and  trouble,  by  the  seditions  and  tumults  which 
arttse  from  the  imperial  edicts^  against  the  erection  and  worship  of 
images,  the  king»  of  the  Lombards  employed  the  united  influence  of  their 
arms  and  negotiations  in  order  to  terminate  these  contests.  Their  suc- 
cess, indeed,  was  only  advantageous  to  themselves;  for  they  managed 
matters  so  as  to  become  by  degrees  masters  of  the  Grecian  provinces  in 
Italy,  whicti  were  subject  to  the  exarch,  who  resided  at  Ravenna.  Nay, 
one  of  these  monarchs,  named  Aistulphus,  carried  his  views  still  further. 
Elated  with  these  new  accessions  to  his  dominions,  he  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  Rome  and  its  territory,  and  formed  the  ambitious  project  of 
reducing  all  Italy  under  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards.  The  terrified  pontiff, 
Stephen  IL,  addresses  himself  to  his  powerful  patron  and  protector,  Pepin, 
represents  to  him  his  deplorable  condition,  and  implores  his  assistance. 
The  French  monarch  embarks  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  suppliant 
pontiff,  crosses  the  Alps,  a.d.  754,  with  a  numerous  army ;  and  having 
defeated  Aistulphus,  obliged  him,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  to  deliver  up  to  the 
The  donation  of  ®®®  ^^  Rome  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  and  all 
Pepin  to  that  the  cities,  castles,  and  territories  which  he  had  seized  in 
the  Roman  dukedom.     It  was  not,  however,  long  before 


see. 


*  See  Le  Cointe,  AnnaL  Franciae  Eccles., 
Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  the  other  Gallic  and 
Gennan  hiattmans,  conceniing  this  important 
event;  but  p&rticularly  BoMuct,  Defena.  De- 
clarationis  Cleri  Gallicani,  part  I.  p.  225; 
Pctr.  Riral,  Dissertationa  Ui8tor.  et  Gritiquea 
8ur  diren  aojeta,  Dim.  ii.  p.  70.  Diaa.  iii.  p. 
156,  Lend.  1726,  in  8to.  ;  Hen.  de  Bunau, 
Hiatoria  Imperii  German ici,  torn.  ii.  p.  288. 
Tbia  remariuible  event  ia  not,  indeed,  related 
in  the  same  manner,  by  all  biatoriant,  and  it 
ia  generally  represented  under  the  falaeat  co- 
lours by  those  who,  from  a  spirit  of  blind  zeol 
and  cxcesaiTe  adulation,  teize  every  occasion  of 
existing  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome.  Such  writers  assert,  that  it  was  by 
Zachary*s  authority,  as  pontiff,  and  not  in  con- 
quence  of  bis  opinion  as  a  casuist  or  divine, 
that  the  crown  was  taken  from  the  bead  of 
Childeric,  and  placed  upon  that  of  Pepin.  But 
this  the  French  absolutely  and  justly  deny. 
Had  it,  however,  been  so,  the  crime  of  the 
pontiff  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it 
was  in  reality. 

J  C?"  Pepin  had  been  anointed,  by  tbe 
legate  Boniface,  at  Soissons,  soon  of^er  his 
election ;  but  tliinking  that  ceremony  pcrfonn- 


ed  by  the  Pope,  would  recommend  bim  mote 
to  tbe  respect  of  his  subjects,  he  desired  that 
it  should  be  performed  anew  by  Stephen. 
Pepin  is  the  first  French  monoreh  who  re- 
ceived this  unction  as  a  ceremony  of  corona- 
tion, at  least  according  to  tbe  reports  of  tbe 
most  credible  historians.  His  predecesson 
were  proclaimed  by  being  lifted  up  on  a  shield, 
and  the  holy  phial  of  Clevis  is  now  univer- 
sally regarded  as  fabulous.  The  custom  of 
anointing  kings  at  their  coronation  was,  how- 
ever, more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Pepin, 
and  was  observed  long  before  that  period  both 
in  Scotland  and  Spoin.  See  Edmund  Mar- 
tene,  De  Antiq.  Eccles.  Ritib.  torn,  iit  cap.  x. ; 
as  also  Bunau,  HIstoria  Imperii  Germanici, 
torn.  ii.  p.  301,  366. 

^  (ty'  The  author  has  here  in  view  the 
edicts  of  Leo  Isauricus  and  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus.  The  former  published,  in  the  year 
726,  a  famous  edict  against  tbe  worship  of 
images,  which  occasioned  many  contests  and 
much  disturbance  both  in  church  and  state ; 
and  the  latter  assembled  at  ConsUntinople,  in 
the  year  754,  a  council  of  338  bishops,  who 
unanimously  condemned,  not  only  the  wor- 
ship, but  also  the  use  of  images. 
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the  Lombard  prince  violated,  without  remorse,  an  engagement  which  he 
had  entered  into  with  reluctance.  In  the  year  755  he  laid  siege  to  Rome 
for  the  second  time,  but  was  again  obliged  tq  sue  for  peace  by  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Pepin,  who  returned  into  Italy,  and,  forcmg  the  Lombard  to 
execute  the  treaty  he  had  so  audaciously  violated,  made  a  new  grant  of 
the  exarchate,^  and  of  Pentapolis,  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  apostolic  see  of  St.  Peter.  And  thus  was  the  bishop  of  Rome 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  temporal  prince. 

chariemagne'i  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  death  of  Pepin,  a  new  attack  was  made 

grant  to  the  see     Upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  by  Dideric,  king  of  the 
of  Rome.  Lombards,   who   invaded   the   territories   that    had    been 

granted  by  the  French  monarch  to  the  see  of  Rome.  In  this  extremity 
Adrian  I.,  who  was  pontiff  at  that  time,  fled  for  succour  to  Charles,  the 
son  of  Pepin,  who,  on  account  of  his  heroic  exploits,  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Charlemagne.  This  prince,  whose  enterprising 
genius  led  him  to  seize  with  avidity  every  opportunity  of  extending  his 
conquests,  and  whose  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  was  carried  very  far, 
as  much  from  the  dictates  of  policy  as  superstition,  adopted  immediately 
the  cause  of  the  trembling  pontiff.  He  passed  the  Alps  with  a  fonnidable 
army,  a.d.  774,  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  which 
had  subsisted  above  two  hundred  years,  sent  their  exiled  monarch  into 
France,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  These  conquests 
offered  to  Charlemagne  an  occasion  of  visiting  Rome,  where  he  not  only 
coniirmed  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  his  father  to  that  see,  but 
added  to  them  new  donations,  and  made  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  a  cession 
of  several  cities  and  provinces  in  Italy  which  had  not  been  contained  in 
Pepin's  grant.  What  those  cities  and  provinces  were  is  a  question  difll- 
cult  to  be  resolved  at  this  period  of  time,  as  it  is  perplexed  with  much 
obscurity,  from  the  want  of  authentic  records,  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
decided  with  certainty.™ 

'  See  Car.  Bigonins,  De  Regno  ItaltsD,  lib. 
iii.  p.  202,  torn.  ii.  0pp.;  Bunau,  Historia 
Imperii  Germanici,  torn.  ii.  p.  301,  366; 
Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  torn.  iv.  p.  310. 
The  real  limits  of  the  exarchate,  granted  by 
Pepin  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  have  been  much 
controverted  among  the  learned,  and  have, 
particularly  in  our  times,  employed  the  re- 
•earches  of  several  eminent  writers.  The 
bishops  of  Rome  extend  the  limits  of  this 
exarchate  as  far  as  thej  can,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  decency  or  probability ;  while  their 
adversaries  are  as  z^ous  in  contracting  this 
famous  grant  within  narrower  bounds.  See 
Lud.  Ant.  Murator.  Droits  de  TEmpire  sur 
TEtat  Eccl^^siastique,  cap.  i.  il ;  as  also  his 
Antiquitat.  ItaL  Medii  iBvi,  tom.  1.  p.  64, 
68,  986, 987.  The  same  author  treats  the 
matter  with  more  circumspection,  tom.  v.  p. 
790.  This  controversy  can  only  be  termi- 
nated with  facility  by  an  inspection  uf  Pepin*s 
grant  of  tlte  territory  in  question.  Fontanini,  in 
his  first  Defence  of  the  Temporal  Jurisdiction  of 
the  See  of  Rome  over  the  city  of  Commachio, 
written  in  Italian,  intimates,  that  this  grant  ii 
still  in  being,  and  even  makes  use  of  some 
phrases  that  are  contained  in  it,  see  the  pages 
242  and  346  of  that  work.     This,  however, 


will  scarcely  be  believed.  Were  it  indeed 
true  that  such  a  deed  is  yet  in  being,  its  being 
published  to  the  world  would  be  undoubtedly 
unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  and  interest 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  in  the  recent  dispute  between  the  emperor 
Joseph  and  the  Roman  pontiff  concerning  the 
city  of  Commachio,  the  partisans  of  the  latter, 
though  frequently  called  upon  by  those  of  the 
emperor  to  produce  this  grant,  rcftised  con- 
stantly to  comply  with  this  demand.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Blan- 
chinus,  in  his  Prolegom.  ad  Auastasium  de 
Vitis  Pontiff.  Rom.  p.  55,  has  given  us,  from 
a  Famesian  manuscript,  a  specimen  of  this 
grant,  which  seems  to  carry  the  marks  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  multi- 
tude of  witnesses  unite  in  assuring  us,  that  the 
remorse  of  a  wounded  conscience  was  the 
source  of  Pepin*s  liberality,  and  that  his  grant 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  superstitious  re- 
medy by  which  he  hoped  to  expiate  his  enor- 
mities, and  particularly  his  horrid  perfidy  to 
his  master  Childeric. 

"■  See  Car.  Sigonius,  De  Regno  Italise,  lib. 
iii.  p.  223,  tom.  ii.  0pp. ;  Bunau,  Historia 
Imperii  Germanici,  tom.  ii.  p.  368  ;  Petr.  de 
Marca,  De  Concordia  Saccrdotii  et  Imperii, 
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X.  By  this  act  of  liberality,  which  seems  to  carry  in  it 
the  contradictory  characters  of  policy  and  imprudence, 
be  iittributed.  Charlemagne  opened  for  himself  a  passage  to .  the  empire 
of  the  West,  and  to  the  supreme  dominion  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its 
territory,  upon  which  the  western  empire  seemed  then  to  depend.*  He 
had  no  doubt  been  meditating  for  a  considerable  time  this  arduous  project* 
which  his  father  Pepin  had  probably  formed  before  him,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  obliged  him  to  wait  for  a  favourable  occasion  of  put- 
ting it  in  execution.  This  was  offered  him  in  the  year  800,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  after  the  death 
of  Leo  III.,  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  son  Constantine,  and  while 
the  impious  Irene  held  the  reigns  of  the  empire.  This  favourable  oppor- 
tunity was  seized  with  avidity  by  Charles,  who  set  out  for  Rome,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  zeal  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff,"  who  had  entered  into  his  yiews,  and  persuaded  the  people,  elated 
at  this  time  with  high  notions  of  their  independence  and  elective  power, 
to  unite  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  this  prince,  and  to  proclaim  him 
emperor  of  the  West.p  * 


lib.  i.  cap.  zii.  p.  67 ;  Lud.  Anton.  Murmtori, 
Droits  de  TEmpire  Bur  I'Etat  Eccl^siastiqoe, 
cap.  ii.  p.  147;  Conringius,  De  Imperio  Ro- 
man. German,  cap.  vi.    The  extent  of  Cbarlo* 
magne*B  grant  to  the  see  of  Rome  is  as  much 
disputed  as  that  of  Pepin*8  between  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Pope  and  those  of  the  emperors. 
They  who  plead  the  cause  of  tlie  Roman  sec, 
maintain  that  Corsica,  Sardinia,   Sicily,   the 
territory  of  Sabino,  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and 
sereral  other  pIsces,  were  solemnly  granted  by 
Charlemagne,  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  assert  the  rights 
of  the  emperor,  diminish  as  far  as  they  can 
the  munificence  of  Charles,  and  confine  this 
new  grant  within  narrow  limits.     The  reader 
may  consult  upon  this  subject  the  authors  of 
the  present  age,  who   have  published    their 
opinions  concerning  the  pretensions  of  the 
emperors  and  the  popes  to  the  cities  of  Com- 
machio  and  Florence,  and  the  duchies  of  Par- 
ma and  Placeotia,  but,  above  all,  the  learned 
Borret's  excellent   treatise,  entitled,  Disscr- 
tatio  Chrorographica  de  Italia  Medii  iEvl,  f.  33. 
The  spirit  of  party  seems,  in  this  controversy, 
as  in  many  others,  to  have  blinded  the  dis- 
putants on  both  sides  of  the  question;  and 
this,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
mistakes  upon  a  point  involved  in  such  deep 
obscurity,  has,  in  many  cases,  rendered   the 
truth  invisible  to   both   contending  parties. 
With  respect  to    the  motives   that   induced 
Charlemagne  to  make  this  grant,   they  aro 
much  less  doubtful  than  the  extent  of  the 
grant  itself.     Adrian  affirms,   that  the  mo- 
narch's views  were  to  aioue  for  his  sins  by  this 
act  of  liberality  to  the  chuixh,  as  wo  see  in  a 
letter  from  that  pontiff  to  Charlemagne,  which 
is  published  in  Muratori*s  Rerum  Italicar.  tom. 
iii.  part  II.  p.  265,  and  of  which  the  following 
passage  is  remarkable :  **  Yonientcs  ad  nos  de 
Capua,  quam  beato  Petro  apostolorum  prin- 


cipi  pro  mercede  animse  vestns  atque  sempi- 
tema  memoria  cum  ceteris  civitatibus,  obtu- 
listis.**  It  is  not  indeed  unlikely,  that  Charle- 
magne, who  affected  that  kind  of  piety  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  this  barbarous  ^;e, 
mentioned  this  superstitious  motive  in   tho 
act  of  cession  by  which  he  confirmed  his  do- 
nation to  the  church;  but  such  as  are  ac- 
qusinted  with  tho  character  of  this  prince,  and 
the  history  of  this  period,  will  be  cautious  in 
attributing   kis  generosity  to   this  religious 
principle  alone.     His  grand  motive  was,  un- 
doubtedly, of  an  ambitious  kind ;  he  was  ob- 
stinately bent  upon  adding  the  western  empire 
to  his  dominions ;  and  the  sucrera  of  this  grand 
project  depended  much  upon  the  consent  and 
asustance  of  the  Roman  pontifif,  whose  appro- 
bation, in  those  times,  was  sufficient  to  sanctify 
the  most  iniquitous  projects;  so  that  Chaile* 
magne  lavished  gifts  upon  the  bishops  of  I^roe, 
that,,  by  their  assistance,  he  might  assume, 
with  a  certain  air  of  decency,  the  empire  of 
the  West,  and  confirm  bis  new  dominion  in 
Italy.     This  policy  we  have  taken  notice  of 
already,  and  it  must  appear  manifest  to  all 
who  view  things  with  the  smallest  degree  of 
impartiality  and  attention. 

"  Charles,  in  reality,  was  already  emperor 
of  the  West,  that  is,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
European  monarchs.  He  wanted,  therefore, 
nothing  more  than  the  title  of  emperor,  and 
the  supreme  dominion  in  Rouie  and  its  terri- 
tory, both  of  which  he  obtained  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Leo  III. 

•  Leo  IIL 

P  See  the  historians  who  have  transmitted 
to  us  accounts  of  this  century,  and  more  espe- 
cially Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Romano-Ger- 
man, tom.  ii.  p.  537.  The  partisans  of  iho 
Roman  pontiffs  generally  maintain,  that  Leo 
III.,  by  divine  right  vested  in  him  as  bishop 
of  Rome,  transported  the  western  empire  from 
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The  nature  and  XI.  Charles,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  empire  of  the 

mM  fwntirou-  ^®*t  ^^^  ^®  government  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  reserved 
Tisdiction.  to  himself  only  the  supreme  dominion  and  the  inalienahle 

rights  of  majesty,  and  to  have  granted  to  the  church  of  Rome  a  subordi- 
nate jurisdiction  over  that  great  city  and  its  annexed  territory. <{  This 
grant  was  undoubtedly  suggested  to  him  by  the  ambitious  pontiff  as  a 
matter  of  sacred  and  indispensable  obligation,  and  many  fictitious  deeds 
were  probably  produced  to  make  out  the  pretensions,  and  justify  the  claims 
of  the  church  to  this  high  degree  of  temporal  authority  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. In  order  to  reconcile  the  new  emperor  to  this  grant,  it  was  no 
doubt  alleged  that  Constantine  the  Great,  his  renowned  predecessor,  when 
he  removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  delivered  up  Rome, 
the  old  metropolis,  with  its  adjacent  territories,  commonly  called  the  Ro- 
man dukedom,  to  be  possessed  and  governed  by  the  church,  and  that  with 
no  other  restriction  than  that  this  should  be  no  detriment  to  his  supreme 
dominion ;  and  it  was  insinuated  to  Charles  that  he  could  not  depart  from 
the  rule  established  by  that  pious  emperor  without  incurring  the  wrath  of 
God  and  the  indignation  of  St.  Peter.' 


the  Greeks  to  the  Frauks,  and  conferred  it 
upon  Cliarlcmi^e,  the  monarch  of  the  latter. 
From  hence  they  conclude  that  the  Roman 
pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  supreme 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and,  in  a  particular 
manner,  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  teme- 
rity of  these  pretensions,  and  the  absurdity  of 
this  reasoning,  are  exposed  mih  much  learning 
and  judgment  by  the  celebrated  Fred.  Span- 
heim,  De  Ficta  Translatione  Imperii  in  Caro- 
lum  M.  per  Leonem  III.  tom.  ii.  0pp.  p.  557. 
4  That  Charlemagne,  in  effect,  preaenred 
entire  his  supreme  authority  oTer  the  city  of 
Rome  and  its  adjacent  territory,  gave  law  to 
the  citizens  by  judges  of  his  own  appointment, 
punished  malefactors,  enjoyed  the  preroga- 
tives, and  exercised  all  the  functions  of  royalty, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  several  of  the  learn- 
ed in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner, 
and  confirmed  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
and  authentic  testimonies.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consult  Mura- 
tori*s  Droits  de  TEmpire  sur  TEtat  Eccl^sias- 
tique,  cap.  vi.  p.  77.  And,  indeed,  they  must 
have  a  strange  power  of  resisting  the  clearest 
evidence,  who  are  absurd  enough  to  assert,  as 
does  Fontanini,  in  his  treatise,  entitled  Domino 
8.  della  Sede  sopra  Comachio,  Diss.  i.  c  95, 
96,  that  Charles  sustained  at  Rome  the  cha- 
racter of  the  advocate  of  the  Roman  church, 
and  not  that  of  its  sovereign  or  its  lord,  the 
dominion  of  the  pontiffs  being  unlimited  and 
universal.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge ingenuously,  that  the  power  of  the 
pontiff,  both  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  an- 
nexed territory,  was  very  great,  and  that  in 
several  cases,  be  seemed  to  act  with  a  princely 
authority.  But  the  extent  and  the  founda- 
tions of  that  authority  are  matters  hid  in  the 
deepest  obscurity,  and  have  thereby  given  oc- 
casion to  endless  disputes.  Muratori  main- 
tains, in  his  work  above  cited,  p.  102,  that 


the  bishop  of  Rome  discharged  the  function  of 
exarch,  or  ricar,  to  the  emperor,  an  opinion 
which  Clement  XI.  rejected  as  injurious  to 
the  papal  dignity ;  and  which,  indeed,  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation.  After  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  can  contribute  towards  the  solution  of 
this  perplexed  question,  the  most  probable  ac- 
count of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this :  That 
the  Roman  pontiff  possessed  the  eity  of  Rome 
and  its  territory  by  the  same  right  that  he  held 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  the  other  lands 
of  which  he  received  the  grant  from  Char> 
lemagne;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  possessed 
Rome  as  a  feudal  tenure,  though  charged  with 
less  marks  of  dependence  than  other  fiefs  ge- 
nerally are,  on  account  of  the  lustre  and  dig- 
nity of  a  city'  which  had  been  so  long  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  This  opinion  derives 
much  strength  from  what  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  the  following  note,  and  it 
has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  reconciling  the 
jarring  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  and  the 
various  records  of  antiquity  relating  to  this 
point. 

'  Most  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Constan- 
tino's pretended  grant  was  posterior  to  this 
period,  and  was  forged  in  the  tenth  century. 
It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  fic- 
titious grant  was  in  being  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  both  Adrian 
and  his  successor  Leo  III.  made  use  of  it  to 
persuade  Charlcms^e  to  that  donation.  In 
favour  of  this  opinion  we  have  the  unexcep- 
tionable testimony  of  Adrian  himself  in  his 
letter  to  Charlemagne,  which  is  published  in 
Muratori*s  Rerum  Ilalicarum  Scriptores,  torn, 
iii.  part  II.  p.  194;  and  which  is  extremely 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  In  this  letter, 
Adrian  exhorts  Charles,  before  his  elevation 
to  the  empire,  to  order  the  restitution  of  all 
the  grants  and  donations  that  had  formerly 
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The  Grecian  em-  XII.  While  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Roman  pon- 
the°ambiUon  of  ^^^*  vfexe  rising  to  the  greatest  heights  by  the  events  which 
the  Roman  poQ-  we  have  now  been  relating,  they  received  a  mortifying 
mTniih^their  check  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  which  broke  out  between 
revenues.  these  haughty  pontiffs   and  the  Grecian  emperors.     Leo 

the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine  Copronymus,  incensed  at  the  zeal 
which  Gregory  II.  and  III.  discovered  for  the  worship  of  images,  not  only 
confiscated  the  treasures  and  lands  which  the  church  of  Rome  possessed  in 
Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  but  moreover  withdrew  the  bishops  of  these 
countries,  and  also  the  various  provinces  and  churches  of  Illyricum,  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  subjected  them  to  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  And  so  inflexibly  were  the 
Grecian  emperors  bent  upon  humbling  the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, that  no  entreaties,  supplications,  nor  threats,  could  engage  them  to 
abandon  their  purpose,  or  to  restore  this  rich  and  signal  portion  of  St. 
Peter's  patrimony  to  his  greedy  successors.'  It  is  here  that  ^we  must  look 
for  the  original  source,  and  the  principal  cause  of  that  vehement  contest 
between  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  which,  in  the 
following  century,  divided  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  was  so  per- 
nicious to  the  interest  and  advancement  of  true  Christianity.  These 
lamentable  divisions,  which  wanted  no  new  incident  to  foment  them,  were, 
nevertheless,  augmented  by  a  controversy  which  arose,  in  this  century, 
concerning  the  derivation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  more  largely  in  its  proper  place.     But  it  is  more  than  probable 


been  made  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  charch  of 
Rome.  In  this  demand  also  be  distinguishes, 
in  the  plainest  manner,  the  donation  of  Con- 
itantino  from  those  of  the  other  princes  and 
emperors,  and  what  is  pardcularly  remarkable, 
from  the  exarchate  which  was  the  gift  of  Pepin, 
and  even  from  the  additions  that  Charles  had 
already  made  to  his  father*s  grant;  from 
whence  wo  may  justly  conclude  that,  by  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  Adrian  meant  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  its  annexed  territory.  He 
speaks  first  of  tbis  grant  in  the  following  terms: 
^  Deprecamur  vcstram  Excellentiam  .  .  . 
pro  Dei  amore  et  ipsius  clavigcri  regni  ccelo- 
rum  .  .  .  ut  secundum  promissionem  quam 
poUiciti  estis  eidem  Dei  apostolo  pro  animse 
Testne  mercede  et  stabilitatc  regni  vcstri,  om- 
nia nostri  temporibus  adimplere  jubeatis  .  .  . 
el  sicut  temporibus  beati  Silvestri,  Romani 
pontificis,  a  sanctie  recordationis  piissimo  Con- 
stantino M.  Imperatore,  per  ejus  lai^^tatem 
(here  Constantine's  donation  is  evidently  men- 
tioned) sancta  Dei  catholica  et  apostolica  Ro- 
mana  ecclesia  elevata  atquo  exaltata  est,  et 
potestatcm  in  bis  Hesperise  partibus  largiri 
dignatus  est :  ita  et  in  his  vcstris  felicissimis 
temporibus  atque  nostris  sancu  Dei  ecclesia 
germinet  .  .  .  et  amplius  atque  amplius  ex* 
altata  permaneat  .  .  .  quia  ecce  novus  Chri»> 
tianissimus  Dei  gratia  Constantinus  imperator 
(here  we  see  Charles,  who  at  that  time  was 
only  a  king,  styled  empci-or  by  the  pontiff,  and 
compared  with  Constantine)  his  temporibus 
snrrexit,  per  qucm  omnia  Deus  sanctse  sun 
ecclesiae  •  •  .  lai^ri  dignatus  est."     So  much 


for  that  part  of  the  letter  that  relates  to  Con- 
stantine*s  grant :  as  to  the  other  donations 
which  the  pontiff  evidently  distinguishes  from 
it,  observe  what  follows :  "  Sed  et  cuncta  alia 
qusB  per  diversos  impermtores,  patricios,  etiam 
et  alioa  Deum  timentes,  pro  eomm  animss 
mercede  et  venia  delictonim,  in  partibus  Tu»> 
else,  Spoleto,  seu  Benevento,  atque  Corsica, 
simul  et  Pavinensis  patrimonio,  beato  Petro 
apostolo  concesta  sunt,  et  per  nefandam  gen* 
tern  Longobardorum  per  annorum  spatia  ab- 
stracta  et  ablata  sunt  vestris  temporibus,  rca- 
tituantur/*  (The  pontiff  intimates  further, 
that  all  these  grants  were  carefully  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  Lateran,  and  that  he  sends 
them  to  Charles  by  Ms  legates.)  **  Undo  et 
plures  donationes  in  sacro  nostro  scrinio  La- 
teranensi  reconditas  habcmus,  tamen  et  pro 
satisfactione  Christianissimi  regni  veatri,  per 
jam  fatos  viros  ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis 
direximus,  et  pro  hoc  petimos  eximiam  pn»- 
cellentiam  vestram,  ut  in  integro  ipsa  patri- 
monia  beato  Petro  et  nobis  restituere  jubea- 
tis.** By  tbis  it  appears  that  Constantine^a 
grant  was  now  in  being  among  the  archives 
of  the  Lateran,  and  was  sent  to  Charlemi^e 
with  the  other  donations  of  kings  and  princes, 
whose  examples  were  made  use  of  to  excite 
his  liberality  to  the  church. 

■  See  Mich.  Le  Quien*s  Oriens  Cbristia- 
nus,  torn.  i.  p.  96.  Among  the  Greek 
writers  also,  Theopbaues  and  others  acknow- 
ledge the  fact;  but  they  are  not  entirely 
agreed  about  the  reasons  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attributed. 
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that  this  controversy  would  have  been  terminated  with  the  utmost  facility, 
had  not  the  spirits  of  the  contending  parties  been  previously  exasperated 
by  disputes,  founded  upon  avarice  and  ambition,  and  carried  on,  without 
either  moderation  or  decency,  by  the  holy  patriarchs  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, in  defence  of  their  respective  pretensions. 
The  monastic  dig-        XIII.  The  monastic  discipline  was  extremely  relaxed  at 

cipune  fallen       this  time  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  and  as 
«»y.  appears  by  the  concurring  testimonies  of  the  writers  of  this 

century,  was  fallen  into  a  total  decay.  The  only  monks  who  escaped  this 
general  corruption,  were  they  who  passed  their  days  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  amidst  the  austerities  of  a  wretched  life, 
and  remote  from  all  the  comforts  of  human  society :  yet  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing preserved  their  discipline  was  sadly  counterbalanced  by  the  gross  igno- 
rance, the  fanatical  madness,  and  the  sordid  superstition  that  reigned  among 
these  miserable  hermits.  Those  of  the  monastic  orders  who  lived  nearer 
cities  and  populous  towns,  troubled  frequently  the  public  tranquillity  by 
the  tumults  and  seditions  they  fomented  among  the  multitude,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  check  their  rebellious  ambition,  by  the  severe  laws 
that  were  enacted  against  them  by  Constantine  Copronymus,  and  other 
emperors.  The  greatest  part  of  the  western  monks  followed  at  this  time 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  though  there  were  every  where  convents  which 
adopted  the  discipline  of  other  orders.^  But  as  they  increased  in  opulence 
they  lost  sight  of  all  rules,  and  submitted,  at  length,  to  no  other  discipline 
than  that  of  intemperance,  voluptuousness,  and  sloth.«  Charlemagne 
attempted,  by  various  edicts,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil ;  but  his 
efforts  were  attended  with  little  success/ 
The  origin  of  the         XIV.  This  Universal  depravity  and  corruption  of  the 

order  of  canona.  monks  gdve  rise  to  a  new  order  of  priests  in  the  West,  which 
was  a  sort  of  middle  order  between  the  monks  or  regulars,  and  the  secular 
clergy.  This  new  species  of  ecclesiastics  adopted  the  monastic  discipline 
and  manner  of  life,  so  far  as  to  have  their  dwelling  and  their  table  in  com- 
mon, and  to  assemble  themselves  at  certain  hours  for  divine  service  ;  but 
they  entered  not  into  the  vows  which  were  peculiar  to  the  monks,  and 
they  were  also  appointed  to  discharge  the  ministerial  functions  in  certain 
churches  which  were  committed  to  their  pastoral  direction.  These  eccle- 
siastics were  at  first  called  Fratres  Dominici,  but  soon  after  received  the 
name  of  canons.*  The  common  opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  this 
order  to  Chrodegangus,  bishop  of  Metz  ;  nor  is  this  opinion  destitute  of 
truth.*  For  though,  before  this  time,  there  were  in  Italy,  Africa,  and 
other  provinces,  convents  of  ecclesiastics,  who  lived  after  the  manner  of 


<  See  Mabillon  Prvf.  ad  ActaSS.  Ord.  Ben- 
cdicti,  Skc.  i.  p.  26 ;  and  Ssk.  It.  pt  I.  p.  26. 

*  The  author  mentiooed  in  the  preceding 
note,  diacourses  with  a  noble  frankneat  and 
coaroge  concerning  theoorrupttonof  the  monki, 
and  iti  Tarious  causes,  in  the  same  work, 
Pnef.  ad  Scec  iv.  part  I.  p.  64. 

V  See  the  Gapitularia  Caroli,  publiahed  by 
BalnziuB,  torn.  i.  p.  148,  1.57,  237,  355,  366, 
375,  503.  Laws  so  lerere,  and  so  often  re- 
peated, show  evidently  that  the  corruption  of 
tbe  monks  must  have  been  truly  enormous. 

"^  Sec  LeBoBuf;  M^m.  sur  THiat.  d'Aoxerre, 
t.  i.  p.  174,  the  Paris  od.  1743,  4to. 


*  See  for  an  account  of  Chrodegangus,  the 
Histoire  Litt^rairo  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p. 
128 ;  Calmet,  Histoire  de  Lorraine,  torn.  i. 
p.  513,;  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Martii,  p.  452. 
Tbe  rule  which  he  proscribed  to  his  canons, 
may  be  seen  in  Le  Gointe*s  Annales  Francor. 
Eccles.  tom.  v.  ad  A.  757,  sect  35 ;  as  also 
in  the  Concilia  Labbei,  tom.  yii.  1444.  He 
is  not,  however,  tbe  author  of  tbe  rule,  wbich 
is  published  in  bis  name,  in  the  Spicilcgium 
Yeter.  Scriptor.  tom.  i.  p.  565.  Longueval, 
in  his  Histoire  de  TEglise  Gallicane,  tom.  iv. 
p.  435,  has  given  a  neat  and  elegant  abridg- 
ment of  the  rule  of  Cbrodegangut. 
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the  canons ;  7  yet  Chrodegangns,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  this  century, 
subjected  to  this  rule  the  clergy  of  Metz,  not  only  added  to  their  religious 
ceremonies  the  custom  of  singing  hymns  and  anthems  to  God,  at  certain 
hours,  and  probably  a  variety  of  rites,  but  also  by  his  example,  excited  the 
Franks,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
zeal  in  favour  of  the  canons,  to  erect  monasteries  for  them,  and  to  intro- 
duce their  rule  into  their  respective  countries, 
•rv  .«»v  ^.    #         XV.  The  supreme  dominion  over  the  church  and  its 

The  aatnority  of  .  ^    •%  '     ^r.  ji-  i_i.» 

the  RomjiD  pon-  possessions  was  Vested  in  the  emperors  and  kings,  both  in 
iSiubordlnate  ^^®  eastern  and  the  western  world.  The  sovereignty  of 
to,  that  of  the  the  Grecian  emperors,  in  this  respect,  has  never  been  con- 
emperors.  tested ;  and  though  the  partisans  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  en- 

deavoured to  render  dubious  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  monarchs  over  the 
church,  yet  this  supremacy  is  too  manifest  to  be  disputed  by  such  as  have 
considered  the  matter  attentively,'  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  wisest 
and  most  candid  writers,  even  of  the  Romish  communioii.  Adrian  I.  in  a 
council  of  bishops  assembled  at  Rome,  conferred  upon  Charlemagne,  and 
his  successors,  the  right  of  election  to  the  see  of  Rome;*  and  though 
neither  Charlemagne,  nor  his  son  Lewis,  were  willing  to  exercise  this 
power  in  all  its  extent,  by  naming  and  creating  the  pontiff  upon  every 
vacancy,  yet  they  reserved  the  right  of  approving  and  confirming  the  per- 
son that  was  elected  to  that  high  dignity  by  the  priests  and  people :  nor 
was  the  consecration  of  the  elected  pontiff  of  the  least  validity,  unless  per- 
formed in  presence  of  the  emperor*s  ambassadors.^  The  Roman  pontiffs 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  received  their  judicial  decisions  as  of 
indispensable  obligation,  and  executed  them  with  the  utmost  punctuality 
and  submission.*^  The  kings  of  the  Franks  appointed  extraordinary  judges, 
whom  they  called  envoys,  to  inspect  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
clergy,  superior  and  inferior,  to  take  cognizance  of  their  contests,  to  ter- 
minate their  disputes,  to  enact  laws  concerning  the  public  worship,  and  to 
punish  the  crimes  of  the  sacred  order,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  citizens.*' 
All  churches  also,  and  monasteries,  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  public  trea- 
sury a  tribute  proportioned  to  their  respective  lands  and  possessions,  except 
such  as,  by  the  pure  favour  of  the  supreme  powers,  were  graciously  ex- 
empted from  this  general  tax." 


7  See  Lud.  Ant.  Murator.  Antiq.  Italicar. 
Medii  ^vi,  torn.  v.  p.  185 ;  as  also  Lud. 
Thomasflin.  Disciplina  Ecdesiae  Vet.  et  Not. 
part  I.  lib.  iii.  The  design  of  this  institution 
WES  truly  excellent.  The  authors  of  it^  justly 
shocked  at  the  Ticious  manners  of  a  licentious 
clergy,  hoped  that  this  new  institution  would 
have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  irregularities 
of  that  order,  by  delivering  them  from  the 
cares,  anxieties,  and  occupations  of  this  pre- 
sent  life.  But  the  event  has  shown  how  much 
these  pious  hopes  have  been  disappointed. 

■  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  rights  of 
the  Grecian  emperors  in  religious  matters,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Le  Quien^s  Oriens  Chris- 
tianus,  torn.  i.  p.  136. 

*  This  act  is  mentioned  by  Anastasius ;  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Yvo  and  Gratian,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  multitude  of  treatises. 

*>  See  MabUlon,  Comm.  in  Oidinem  Bo- 


manum,  Musei  Italici,  torn.  ii.  p.  113;  Mura- 
tori,  DroiU  de  TEmpire  sur  I'Eut  Ec<:l<^sisa- 
tique,  p.  87. 

'  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
Balusius,  in  his  Praf.  ad  Capitularia  Regum 
Francorum,  sect  21. 

■*  See  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  ^vi, 
tom.  i.  Diss.  ix.  p.  470  ;  Franc,  de  Roye,  De 
Missis  Dominicis,  cap.  x.  p.  44.  cap.  viiL 
p.  118,  134,168,  195. 

*  See  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  £vi, 
tom.  i.  Diss.  xvil.  p.  926.  See  also  the  col- 
lection of  the  various  pieces  that  were  pub- 
lished on  occasions  of  the  dispute  between 
Lewis  XT.  and  his  clergy,  relating  to  the  im> 
munities  of  that  order  in  France.  These 
pieces  weie  printed  at  the  Hague  in  the  year 
1751,  in  seven  volumes  8vo,  under  the  fol* 
lowing  title :  Ecrits  pour  et  contre  les  Immu- 
nitcs  Preteodues  par  le  Cleig^  de  France. 
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Conflned  Whin  XVI.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin  emperors  did  not 

narrow  Umita.  assume  to  thcms^lves  the  administration  of  the  church,  or 
the  cognizance  and  decision  of  controversies  that  were  purely  of  a  religious 
nature.  They  acknowledged,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  matters  belonged 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils.' 
But  this  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff  was  confined  within  narrow  limits ;  he 
could  decide  nothing  by  his  sole  authority,  but  was  obliged  to  convene  a 
council  when  any  religious  differences  were  to  be  terminated  by  an  authori- 
tative judgment.  Nor  did  the  provinces,  when  any  controversy  arose,  wait 
for  the  decision  of  the  bishop  of  Rome;  but  assembled,  by  their  own 
authority,  their  particular  councils  in  which  the  bishops  gave  their  thoughts 
with  the  utmost  freedom  upon  the  points  in  debate,  and  voted  often  in 
direct  opposition  to  what  was  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; all  of  which  is  evident  from  what  passed  in  the  councils  assembled 
by  the  Franks  and  Germans,  in  order  to  determine  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy concerning  the  use  and  worship  of  images.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  power  of  convening  councils  and  the  right  of  presiding  in 
them,  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors  and  sovereign  princes,  in 
whose  dominions  these  assemblies  were  held  ;  and  that  no  decrees  of  any 
council  obtained  the  force  of  laws,  until  they  were  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  supreme  magistrate.^  Thus  was  the  spiritual  authority  of  Rome 
wisely  bounded  by  the  civil  power ;  but  its  ambitious  pontiffs  fretted  under 
the  imperial  curb,  and,  eager  to  break  loose  their  bonds,  left  no  means  un- 
employed for  that  purpose.  Nay,  they  formed  projects,  which  seemed  less 
the  effects  of  ambition  than  of  frenzy :  for  they  claimed  a  supreme  dominion 
not  only  over  the  church,  but  also  over  kings  themselves,  and  pretended 
to  reduce  the  whole  universe  under  their  ghostly  jurisdiction.  However 
extravagant  these  pretensions  were,  they  were  followed  by  the  most  vigo- 
rous efforts,  and  the  wars  and  tumults  that  arose  in  the  following  century 
contributed  much  to  render  these  efforts  successful. 

Grecian  fr  Eastern       XVII.  If  we  tum  our  cyes  towards  the  writers  of  this 
wntera.  century,  we  shall  find  very  few  that  stand  distinguished  in 

the  lists  of  fame,  either  on  account  of  erudition  or  genius.     Among  the 
Greeks,  the  following  only  seem  worthy  of  mention. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  high 
renown  was  due  to  his  violent  zeal  for  image  worship.^ 

Cosmas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  acquired  some  reputation  by  his  l3rric 
vein,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  and  employed  in  composing 
hymns  for  public  and  private  devotion. 

George  Syncellus,  and  Theophanes,  who  are  not  the  least  considerable 
among  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  history,  though  they  be  in  all  respects 
infinitely  below  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians. 

But  the  writer  who  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  among  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals  was  John  Daroascenus,  a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence,  who, 
in  a  variety  of  productions  full  of  erudition,  explained  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  and  illustrated  the  main  and  capital  points  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  eminent  talents  of 
■  ■  .  '        '  '   '  ■  ~ 

'  See  the  Dimertation  of  Charlemagne,  De  and   is  also  amplj  illustrated  in  that  work. 

Imaginibus,  lib.  L  cap.  iv.  p.  48,  edit.  Heu>  See  also   J.  Basnage,  Histoire  de  PEglise, 

mann.  torn.  i.  p.  270. 

ff  All  this  it  fully  and  admirably  demon-  ^  See  Rich.  Simon.  Critique  de  la  Biblio- 

strated  by  Balusius,  in  his  preface  to  the  Ca-  th^que  Eccl^siastique  de  M.  Da  Pin,  torn.  i. 

pitularia,  or  laws  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  p.  270. 
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this  great  man  were  tainted  with  that  sordid  superstition,  and  that 
excessive  veneration  for  the  ancient  fathers,  that  were  the  reigning 
defects  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  not  to  mention  his  wretched  method  of 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy.* 

Western  and  LatiD      XVIII.  The  first  place  among  the  Latin  writers  is  due 
writert.  iQ  Charlemagne,  whose  love  of  letters  was  one  of  the  bright 

ornaments  of  his  imperial  dignity.  The  laws  which  are  known  by  the  title 
of  Capitulaiia,  with  several  Epistles,  and  a  Book  concerning  Images,  are 
attributed  to  this  prince ;  though  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  most 
of  these  compositions  were  drawn  up  by  other  pens.^  ' 

After  this  learned  prince,  we  may  justly  place  venerable  Bede,  so  called 
from  his  illustrious  virtues ;k  Alcuin,*  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne; 
P^ulinus  of  Aquileia;"  who  were  all  distinguished  by  their  laborious  ap- 
plication, and  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  science,  and 
who  treated  the  various  branches  of  literature  that  were  known  in  this 
century  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  us  that  it  was  the  infelicity  of 
the  times,  rather  than  the  want  of  genius,  that  hindered  them  from  arising 
to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  what  they  attained  to.  Add  to  these 
BoniSice,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  ;  Egins^rd,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  and  other  productions  ;  Paul,  the  deacon,  who 
acquired  a  considerable  and  lasting  reputation  by  his  History  of  the  Lom- 
bards, his  book  of  Homilies,  and  his  miscellaneous  labours ;  Ambrose 
Authpert,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Revelations ;  and  Theodul- 
phus,  bishop  of  Orleans  ;  and  thus  we  shall  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
writers  who  acquired  any  degree  of  esteem  in  this  century  by  their  literary 
productions,  either  sacred  or  profane. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

TheChriatian  ^'  '^^^  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  as 

doctrine  »adiy      yet  respcctcd  and  preserved  in  the  theological  writings, 

cornipie  .  \j^oi}i  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  seems  evident  from  the 

discourse  of  John  Damascenus  concerning  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the 

confession  of  faith  which  was  drawn  up  by  Charlemagne.*     The  pure  seed 


*  Bttjle,  Diction,  torn.  ii.  p.  950;  as  also 
the  account  of  the  Tvritingi  of  John  Damaa- 
cenua,  which  is  puhliihcd  in  Le  Quien*8  edi- 
tion of  hit  works,  and  was  composed  hy  Leo 
AUatius. 

i  See  Jo.  A.  Fahricii  Bihliothcca  Medii 
^vi  Lat  torn.  i.  p.  936  ;  Ilittoire  Litt^raire 
de  la  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  37  B. 

**  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  tom.  April,  p. 
866,  Gen.  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Bede.  A 
list  of  the  writings  of  this  venerable  Briton, 
composed  bj  himself,  is  published  hj  Mura- 
tori,  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  Mv\^  tom.  iii. 
p.  825. 

^  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tern.  iv.  p.  295 ; 
Gen.  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Alcuin.  Ca- 
telinot,  who  has  discovered  the  treatise  of 
Alcuin,  De  Proccssionc  Spiritus  S.,  which  haa 


never  been  published,  is  preparing  an  edition 
of  all  the  iii'orks  of  that  learned  writer.  See 
the  Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  Fmnce,  tom.  viii. 
Pnef.  p.  10. 

»  See  Hist.  Litt^niire,  &c.  tom.  iv.  p.  286 ; 
Acta  Sanct.  tom.  i.  Januar.  p.  713. 

•  See  the  trratise  of  this  prince.  Concern- 
ing Images,  book  iii.  p.  259,  ed.  HeumannL 
Of  the  Greek  writers,  the  reader  may  consult 
Micb.  S>ncellus*  Coufeseion  of  Faith,  pub- 
lished by  Montfancon,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Coisliniaua,  p.  90 :  and  among  the  Liatins,  An 
Exposition  of  the  Principal  Doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  composed  by  Benedict, 
abbot  of  Aniape,  and  published  by  Baluzius, 
in  his  Miscellanea,  tom.  v.  p.  56  ;  as  also  the 
Creed  of  Leo  IIL  published  in  the  same  work, 
tom.  vii.  p.  18., 
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of  celestial  truth  was,  however,  choked  hy  a  monstrous  and  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  noxious  weeds.  The  ration^  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
worship  was  corrupted  by  an  idolatroUs  veneration  for  images,  and  other 
superstitious  inventions,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  divine  charity  was 
extinguished  by  the  violent  contentions  and  animosities  which  the  pro- 
gress of  these  superstitions  occasioned  in  the  church.  All  acknowledged 
the  efficacy  of  our  Saviour's  merits;  and  yet  all,  one  way  or  another, 
laboured  in  effect  to  diminish  the  persuasion  of  this  efficacy  in  the  minds 
of  men,  by  teaching  that  Christians  might  appease  an  offended  Deity 
by  voluntary  acts  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and  oblations  lavished  upon 
the  church,  and  by  exhorting  such  as  were  desirous  of  salvation  to  place 
their  confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  saints.  Were  we  to 
enlarge  upon  all  the  absurdities  and  superstitions  which  were  invented 
to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  misguided  multitude,  and  to  increase,  at 
the  expense  of  reason  and  Christianity,  the  opulence  and  authority  of 
a  licentious  clergy,  such  an  immense  quantity  of  odious  materials  would 
swell  this  work  to  an  enormous  size. 

The  piety  and  mo-  II-  The  piety  in  vogue  during  this  and  some  succeeding 
niiofthixage.  ^gg  consisted  in  building  and  embellishing  churches  and 
chapels,  in  endowing  monasteries,  erecting  basilics,  hunting  after  the  relics 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an  excessive  and  absurd 
veneration,  in  procuring  the  intercession  of  the  saints  by  rich  oblations  or 
superstitious  rites,  in  worshipping  images,  in  pilgrimages  to  those  places 
which  were  esteemed  holy,  and  chiefly  to  Palestine,  and  such  like  absurd 
and  extravagant  practices  and  institutions.  The  pious  Christian  and  the 
profligate  transgressor  showed  equal  zeal  in  the  peHbrmance  of  these  super- 
stitious services,  which  were  looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  efficacy  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  ;  they  were  performed  by  the  latter 
as  an  expiation  for  their  crimes,  and  a  means  of  appeasing  an  offended 
Deity ;  and  by  the  former,  with  a  view  to  obtain  from  above  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  an  easy  and  commodious  passage  to  life  eternal. 
The  true  and  genuine  religion  of  Jesus,  if  we  except  a  few  of  its  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Creed,  was  utterly  unknown  in  this  century,  not  only  to 
the  multitude  in  general,  but  also  to  the  doctors  of  the  first  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  the  church  ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  corrupt  ignorance  were 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  virtue.  All  orders  of  men,  regardless  of  the  obli- 
gations of  morality,  of  the  duties  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  culture  and  im- 
provement of  their  minds,  rushed  headlong  with  a  perfect  security  into  all 
sorts  of  wickedness,  from  the  delusive  hopes  that,  by  the  intercession  and 
prayers  of  the  saints,  and  the  credit  of  the  priests  at  the  throne  of  God, 
they  would  easily  obtain  the  remission  of  their  enormities,  and  render  the 
Deity  propitious.  This  dismal  account  of  the  religion  and  morals  of  the 
eighth  century  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  histo- 
rians who  have  written  concerning  that  period. 

Exegeticai,  or  ex-  HI-  1*^^  Greeks  were  of  opinion  that  the  holy  scriptures 
pianatory  theo-  had  been  successfully  interpreted  and  explained  by  the 
*^'  ancient  commentators,   and   therefore  imagined  that  they 

rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  students  in  divinity  when,  with- 
out either  judgment  or  choice,  they  extracted  and  compiled  from  the 
works  of  these  admired  sages  their  explanatory  observations  on  the  sacred 
writings.  The  commentary  of  John  Damascenus  upon  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  which  was  taken  from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  is  alone  suffi- 
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cient  to  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  little  discernment  with  which  these  compi- 
lations were  generally  made! 

The  Latin  expositors  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  their  productions.  In  the  first,  we  place  those  writers 
who,  after  the  example  of  the  Ghreeks,  employed  their  labour  in  collecting 
into  one  body  the  interpretations  and  commi^ntaries  of  the  ancients.  Bede 
distinguished  himself  among  the  expositors  of  this  class  by  his  explication 
of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  drawn  irom  the  writings  of  Augustin  and 
others.**  Still  more  estimable  are  the  writers  of  the  second  class,  who 
made  use  of  their  own  penetration  and  sagacity  in  investigating  the  sense 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  Such  as  Alcuin,  Ambrose,  Authpert,  the  exposi- 
tors of  the  Revelations  ;  nay,  and  Bede  also,  who  belongs  in  reality  to 
both  classes.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  all  these  commen- 
tators were  destitute  of  the  qualities  that  are  essential  to  the  sacred  critic ; 
for  we  find  them  in  their  explications  neglecting  entirely  the  natural  sense 
of  the  words  of  scripture,  and  running  blindfold  after  a  certain  hidden  and 
mystical  meaning,  which,  to  use  their  jargon,  they  usually  divided  into 
allegorical,  anagogical,  and  tropological ;«  and  thus  they  delivered  their 
own  rash  fictions  and  crude  fancies  as  the  true  and  genuine  sentiments  of 
the  sacred  writers.  Of  this  we  are  furnished  with  many  examples  in 
Alcuin*s  Commentary  on  St.  John  ;  Bede*s  Allegorical  Illustrations  of  the 
books  of  Samuel ;  and  Charlemagne's  book  Concerning  Images,  in  which 
various  passages  of  the  holy  scriptures  are  occasionally  explained  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  times.^ 

Chariemagne'B  IV.  The  Veneration  of  Charlemagne  for  the  sacred  writ- 

■tudy°oMhe        ^^^g^  was  carried  to  such  an  excessive  length*  as  to  persuade 
Scripturet.  that  monarch  that  they  contained  the  latent  seeds  and 

principles  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  which  he  early 
imbibed  from  the  lessons  of  his  preceptor  Alcuin,  and  the  other  divines 
who  frequented  his  court.'  Hence  the  zeal  with  which  that  prince  excited 
and  encouraged  the  more  learned  among  the  clergy  to  direct  their  pious 
labours  towards  the  illustration  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Several  laws  which 
he  published  to  encourage  this  species  of  learning  are  yet  extant,  as  also 
various  monuments  of  his  deep  solicitude  about  the  advancement  and  pro- 
pagation of  Christian  knowledge.'  And  lest  the  faults  that  were  to  be 
found  in  several  places  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  scriptures  should 
prove  an  obstacle  to*  the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  his  pious  views, 
he  employed  Alcuin  in  correcting  these  errors,  and  is  said,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  to  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  the  same  learned 
and  pious  work.^  It  is  also  to  his  encouragement  and  direction  that  some 
writers  attribute  the  first  German  translation  of  the  sacred  writings,  though 
others  contend  that  this  honour  is  due  to  his  son  and  successor,  Lewis, 
sumamed  the  Meek. 


^  See,  for  an  account  of  the  commentariea 
of  Bede,  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bib.  Ec- 
cl6a.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  t.  i.  p.  280.  See  also 
Beds  ExplicaUo  Geneseos  ex  Patribus,  in  Mar- 
tene's  Thesaur.  Anecdot  t  ▼.  p.  1 1 1, 1 16, 140, 
and  bis  interpretation  of  Habakkuk,  ib.  p.  295. 

'^  See  CaroluB  Magnus,  De  Imaffinibus,  lib. 
i.p.  138. 

«*  See  the  imperial  author,  book  I.  p.  84, 
91,  123,  127,  131,  133,  136,  138, 145,  160, 
164,  165,  &c. 


*  See  Carolus  Magnus,  De  Imagin.  lib.  i. 
p.  231,236. 

'  Jo.  Frickiut,  De  Canone  Scripturr  Sacm, 
p.  184. 

s  Baronius  Annal.  ad  A.  Dccxxxin.  n. 
xxvii. ;  Jo.  A.  Fabricins,  Biblioth.  Lat  MediL 
JEvi,  torn.  i.  p.  950 ;  Jac  Utseriua,  De  Sacris 
et  Scripturis  Vemocul.  p.  110. 

»•  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bib.  Lat.  Medii  ;Evi,  torn, 
i.  p.  950 ;  UsspTiuB,  De  Sacris  et  Scripturis 
Yemacul.  p.  110. 
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Misses  ita  aim  by  Y.  This  zeal  and  industry  of  the  emperor  contributed, 
appoimm«iits  of  ^^  doubt,  to  rouse  from  their  sloth  a  lazy  and  ignorant 
that  empemr.  cleigy,  and  to  raise  up  a  spirit  of  application  to  literary 
pursuits.  We  cannot,  however,  help  observing,  that  this  laborious  prince 
imprudently  established  certain  customs,  and  confirmed  others,  which  had 
a  manifest  tendency  to  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  his  laudable  designs  of 
promoting  Christiian  knowledge.  He  confirmed  the  practice,  already  in 
use,  of  reading  and  explaining  to  the  people,  in  the  public  assemblies, 
certain  portions  only  of  the  scriptures ;  and  reduced  the  different  methods 
of  worship  followed  in  different  churches  into  one  fixed  rule,  which  was 
to  be  observed  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity  in  all.*  Persuaded  also 
that  few  of  the  clergy  were  capable  of  explaining  with  perspicuity  and 
judgment  the  portions  of  scripture  which  are  distinguished  in  the  ritual  by 
the  name  of  epistle  and  gospel,  he  ordered  Paul  the  Deacon  and  Alcuin  to 
compile,  from  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  homilies,  or  discourses 
upon  the  epistles  and  gospels,  which  a  stupid  and  ignorant  set  of  priests 
were  to  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  to  the  people.  This  gave  rise  to 
that  famous  collection,  which  went  by  the  title  of  the  Homilarium  of 
Charlemagne^  and  which  being  followed  as  a  model  by  many  productions 
of  the  same  kind,  composed  by  private  persons  from  a  principle  of  pious 
zeal,  contributed  much  to  nourish  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
ignorance,  of  a  worthless  clergy  >     The  zeal  and  activity  of  this  great 


^  They  who  imagino  that  the  portions  of 
scripture  which  are  still  explained,  every  year, 
to  Christians  in  their  religions  assemblies,  were 
■elected  for  that  parpoae  by  the  order  of 
Charlemagne,  are  undoubteidly  mistaken : 
since  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  preceding  ages 
there  were  certain  portions  of  scripture  set 
apart  for  each  day  of  worship  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Latin  churches.  See  Jo.  Henri. 
Thameri  Schediasma  de  Origine  et  Dignitate 
Pericoporum  que  Evangel ta  et  Epistolas  vulgo 
Tocantur.  See  also  J.  Franc.  Bud«i  Isagoge 
ad  Tbeologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1640.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  Charlemagne  in- 
troduced some  new  regulations  into  this  part 
of  divine  service ;  for  whereas,  before  his  time, 
the  Latin  churches  differed  from  each  other  in 
several  circumstances  of  the  public  worship, 
and  particularly  in  this,  that  the  same  portions 
of  scripture  were  not  read  and  explained  in 
them  all,  he  published  a  solemn  edict,  com- 
manding all  the  religious  assemblies  within 
his  territories  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
rule  of  worship  and  divine  service  established 
in  Che  church  of  Rome.  With  respect  to  the 
portions  of  scripture  which  we  call  the  epistles 
and  gospels,  and  which,  from  the  time  of 
Charlemi^e  down  to  us,  continue  to  be  used 
in  divine  worship,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
read  in  the  church  of  Rome  so  early  as  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  also  certain,  that  this 
prince  was  extremely  careful  in  reforming  the 
service  of  the  Latin  churches,  and  appointed 
the  form  of  worship  used  at  Rome  to  be  ob- 
served in  them  all.  Hence  tho  churches, 
which  did  not  adopt  the  Roman  ritual,  have 

VOL.    I. 


different  epistles  and  gospels  from  those  which 
are  used  by  us  and  the  other  western  churches, 
who  were  commanded  by  Charlemagne  to 
imitate  the  Roman  service.  Tho  church  of 
Corbetta  is  an  example  of  this,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Muratori*s  Antiq.  Ital.  torn.  iv.  p.  836; 
and  also  the  church  of  Milan,  which  follows 
the  rite  of  St.  Ambrose.  If  any  are  desirous 
to  know  what  epistles  and  gospels  were  used 
by  the  Franks  and  other  western  churches  be- 
fore the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  havo  only 
to  consult  the  Calendar*  published  by  Mar- 
tene,  in  his  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  66, 
the  Discourses  of  Bede,  published  in  the  same 
work,  tom.  v.  p.  339,  and  Mabillon,  De  An- 
tiqua  Liturgia  Qallicana;  to  all  which  may 
be  addi^l  Peyrat,  Antiquities  de  la  Chapelle  du 
Roi  de  France,  p.  566« 

J  See  for  an  account  of  this  book  of  Homi- 
lies, the  learned  Seelen-'s  Selecta  Literaria, 
p.  252. 

k  Alan,  abbot  of  FSr&  in  Italy,  wrote  in 
this  century  an  enormous  Book  of  Homilies, 
tho  preface  to  which  is  published  by  Bernard 
Pezius,  in  tho  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  tom.  vi. 
part  I.  p.  83. '  In  the  following  age  several 
works  under  the  same  title  were  composed  by 
learned  men;  one  by  Hagmo,  of  Halber- 
stadt,  which  is  still  extant;  another  by  Ra- 
hanus  Maurus,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Lothaire ;  and  a  third  by  Hericus,  mentioned 
by  Pezius  in  the  work  above  quoted,  p.  93. 
All  these  were  written  in  Latin.  The  ftmous 
Ottfi-id  of  Weissenbourg,  was  the  first  who 
composed  a  Book  of  Homilies  in  the  Teu- 
tonic laoguago ;  for  an  account  of  this  work, 
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prince  did  not  stop  here ;  for  he  ordered  the  lives  of  the  principal  saints 
to  he  written  in  a  moderate  volume,  of  which    copies    were    dispersed 
throughout  his  dominions,  that  the  people  might  have  in  the  dead,  exam- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue,  which  were   nowhere  to  be  found  among  the 
living.     All  these  projects  and  designs  were  certainly  formed  and  executed 
with  upright  and  pious  intentions,  and,  considering  the  state  of  things  in 
this  century,  were,  in  several  respects,  both  useful  and  necessary;  they, 
however,  contrary  to  the  emperor's  intention,  contributed,  undoubtedly, 
to  encourage  the  priests  in  their  criminal  sloth,  and  their  shameful  neg- 
lect of  the  study  of  the  scriptures.     For  the  greatest  part  of  them  em- 
ployed their  time  and  labour  only  upon  those  parts  of  the  sacred  writings, 
which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  and  ex- 
plained to  the  people ;  and  never  attempted  to  exercise  their  capacities 
upon  the  rest  of  the  divine  word.     The  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  also, 
instead  of  composing  themselves  the  discourses  they  recited  in  public, 
confined  themselves  to  their  book  of  homilies,  that   was    published  by 
the  authority  of  their  sovereign,  and    thus  let  their  talents   lie   uncul- 
tivated and  unemployed. 

The  state  of  di-  YL  None  of  the  Latins  carried  their  theological  enter- 

dactic  theology,  pnggs  go  far  as  to  give  a  complete,  connected,  and  accurate 
system  of  the  various  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
comprehend,  under  this  title,  the  various  discourses  concerning  the  person 
and  nature  of  Christ,  which  were  designed  to  refute  the  errors  of  Felix* 
and  Elipand,  or  to  combat  the  opinions  which  were  now  spread  abroad 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  several  other  points; 
since  the  discourses  afford  no  proofs  either  of  precision  or  diligence  in 
their  authors.  The  labours  and  industry  of  the  divines  of  this  age  were 
totally  employed  in  collecting  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  the  fathers, 
by  whom  are  meant  the  theological  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries  ;  and 
so  blind  and  servile  was  their  veneration  for  these  doctors,  that  they  re- 
garded their  dictates  as  infallible,  and  their  writings  as  the  boundaries  of 
truth,  beyond  which  reason  was  not  permitted  to  push  its  researches. 
The  Irish,  or  Hibernians,  who  in  this  century  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Scots,  were  the  only  divines  who  refused  to  dishonour  their  reason  by 
submitting  it  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  authority.  Naturally  subtile 
and  sagacious,  they  applied  their  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  and  doctrines  of  religion ;  a  method  which  was  almost 
generally  abhorred  and  exploded  in  all  other  nations." 


wliich  was  written  in  tho  ninth  ccntuiy,  seo 
Lambedua,  Do.  Bibliothoca  Vindobon.  Au- 
gusta, torn.  ii.  cap.  ▼.  p.  419. 

^  9y  Tho  doctrine  taught  bj  Felix,  biahop 
of  Ui^Ua,  and  bis  disciple  Elipand,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  iiraa,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God,  not  bj  nature,  but  by  adop- 
tion. This  doctrine  was  also  intimatelj  con- 
nected with  the  Nestorian  hypothesis,  and  was 
condemned,  in  this  century,  by  the  synod  of 
Ratisbon,  and  the  councils  of  Frankfort  and 
Friuli. 

*"  Q^T"  Tho  error  now  published  relating  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  was,  that  it  proceeded  from 
tho  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Father  and 
tho  Son. 


^  That  tho  Hibernians,  who  were  cdlcd 
Scots,  in  this  century,  were  lovers  of  learn- 
ing, and  distinguished  theroselvee,  in  these 
times  of  ignorance,  by  tho  culture  of  tho 
sciences  beyond  all  other' European  nations, 
travelling  through  the  most  distant  lands, 
both  with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  commu- 
nicate their  knowledge,  is  a  fact  with  which  I 
have  long  been  acquainted,  as  wo  see  them,  in 
the  most  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  dia- 
charging,  with  the  highest  reputation  and  ap- 
plause, the  functions  of  doctors  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  both  during  this  and  the 
following  century.  But  that  these  Hiber- 
nians were  the  first  teachers  of  the  scholastic 
theology  in   Europe,  and    to  early   as  the 
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The  Greeks  were  not  so  destitute  of  systematical  divines  as  the  Latins. 
John  Damascenus  composed  a  complete  body  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  a 
scientifical  method,  under  the  title  of  Four  Books  concerning  the  Orthodox 
Faith.  The  two  kinds  of  theology,  which  the  Latins  termed  scholastic 
and  didactic,  were  united  in  this  laborious  performance,  in  which  the 
author  not  only  explains  the  doctrines  he  delivers  by  subtile  and  profound 
reasoning,  but  also  confirms  his  explications  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  doctors.  This  book  was  received  among  the  Greeks  with  the 
highest  applause,  and  was  so  excessively  admired,  that  at  length  it  came 
to  be  acknowledged  among  that  people  as  the  only  rule  of  divine  truth. 
Many,  however,  complain  of  this  applauded  writer,  as  having  consulted 
more,  in  his  theological  system,  the  conjectures  of  human  reason,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  than  the  genuine  dictates  of  the  sacred 
oracles,  and  of  having,  in  consequence  of  this  method,  deviated  from 
the  true  source  and  the  essential  principles  of  theology.**  To  the  work 
of  Damascenus  now  mentioned,  we  may  add  his  Sacred  Parallels,  in 
which  he  has  collected,  with  uncommon  care  and  industry,  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  doctors  concerning  the  various  points  of  the  Christian 
religion.  We  may,  therefore,  look  upon  this  writer  as  the  Thomas 
and  Lombard  of  the  Greeks. 

VIL  None  of  the  moral  writers  of  this  century  attempted 
forming  a  complete  system  of  the  duties  and  virtues  of  the 
Christian  life.  John,  sumamed  Carpathius,  a  Greek  writer,  composed 
some  ex  hortatory  discourses,  in  which  there  are  scarcely  any  marks  of 
judgment  or  genius.  Among  the  monastic  orders  nothing  was  relished 
but  the  enthusiastic  strains  of  the  Mystics,  and  the  doctrines  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  their  pretended  chief,  whose  supposititious  writings  were 
interpreted  and  explained  by  Johannes  Darensis  out  of  complaisance  to 
the  monks.p     The  Latin  writers  confined   their  labours  in  morality  to 


Moral  writers. 


eighth  ceutarj  illuttrated  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  I  learned 
but  lately  from  the  testimony  of  Benedict, 
abbot  of  Ariane,  in  the  proTince  of  Languedoc, 
who  lived  in  this  period,  and  some  of  whose 
productions  are  published  by  Balusius,  in  the 
fifUi  volume  of  his  Miseellanea.  This  learned 
•bbot,  in  hit  Letter  to  Guamanias,  p.  54, 
expresses  himself  thus :  "^  Apud  modemos 
scholasticos  (t.  e.  public  teachers  or  school- 
masters) mazime  apud  Scotos  est  syllogismus 
delusionls,  ut  dicant  Trinitatem,  sicut  per- 
•onaram,  ita  esse  snbsttntiarum  ;**  (by  this  it 
appears,  that  the  Irish  diTincs  made  use  of  a 
certain  syllogism,  which  Benedict  calls  delu- 
sire,  t.  e,  fallacious. and  sophistical,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  were 
substances :  a  captious  syllogism  this,  as  we 
may  see  from  what  follows,  and  also  every 
wmy  proper  to  throw  the  ignorant  into  the 
greatest  perplexity)  ^quatenus  si  adsenserit 
illectus  auditor,  Trinitatem  esse  trium  sub- 
stantiarum  Deum,  trium  derc^tor  cultor 
Doorum :  si  autem  abnuerit,  personarum  de- 
negator  cnlpetur.**  It  was  with  this  roiscrahlo 
piece  of  sophistry,  that  these  subtile  divines 
puzzled  and  tormented  their  disciples  and 
nearers,  accusing  those  of  Tritheism  who  ad- 


mitted their  argijment,  and  casting  the  re- 
preach  of  SabcUianiftm  upon  those  i^ho  re- 
jected it.  For  thus  they  reasoned,  or  rather 
quibbled :  **  You  must  either  affirm  or  deny 
that  the  three  Persons  in  tlie  Deity  are  three 
substances.  If  you  affirm  it,  you  are  un- 
doubtedly a  Tritheist,  and  worship  three 
Gods  :  if  you  deny  it,  this  denial  implies  that 
they  are  not  three  distinct  persons,  and  thus 
you  fall  into  Sabellianism/*  Benedict  con- 
demns this  Hibernian  subtilty,  and  severely 
animadverts  upon  the  introduction  of  it  into 
theology;  he  also  lecombaends  in  its  place  that 
amiable  simplicity  that  is  so  conformable  to 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel :  '^  Sed 
hsec  de  fide,**  says  he,  **  et  omnis  caliditutis 
versutia  siroplicitate  fidei  catholicse  est  puritato 
vitanda,  non  captiosa  interjectione  Hnguarum, 
seva  impactione  interpolanda.**  From  hence 
it  appears,  that  the  philosophical  or  scholastic 
theology  among  the  Latins,  is  of  more  ancient 
date  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

<*  Jo.  Henr.  Hettinger.  Bibliothecar.  Qim- 
dripart.  lib.  iii.  cap.ii.  sect.  iii.  p.  372;  Mart. 
Chemnitius,  De  Usu  et  Utilitale  Locor.  Com. 
mun.  p.  26. 

f  Jos.  Simon  Assemani  Bibliotb.  Oriental. 
Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  129. 
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some  general  precepts  concerning  virtue  and  vice,  that  seemed  rather 
destined  to  regulate  the  external  actions  of  Christians,  than  to  purify  their 
inward  principles,  or  to  fix  duty  upon  its  proper  foundations.  Their  pre- 
cepts also,  such  as  they  were,  and  their  manner  of  explaining  them,  had 
now  imhihed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  appears 
from  certain  treatises  of  Bede,  and  the  treatise  of  Aleuin,  concerning 
virtue  and  vice.^i  That  the  people,  however,  might  he  animated  to  the 
pursuit  of  virtue  hy  the  commanding  power  of  example,  Bede,  Florus, 
Aleuin,  Marceliinus,  Amhrose,  Authpert,  and  others,  employed  their 
pious  industry  in  writing  the  lives  of  such  as  had  been  eminent  for  their 
piety  and  worthy  deeds. 

VIII.  The  controversies  that  turned  upon  the  main  and 
essential  points  of  religion  were,  during  this  century,  few 
in  number,  and  scarely  any  of  them  managed  with  tolerable  sagacity  or 
judgment.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks  were  involved  in  the  dispute 
concerning  images,  in  which  their  reasonings  were  utterly  destitute  of 
precision  and  perspicuity ;  while  the  Latins  employed  their  chief  zeal  and 
industry  in  confuting  and  extirpating  the  doctrine  of  Elipand  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ.  John  Damascenus  exposed  the  errors  of  all  the 
different  sects  in  a  short  but  useful  and  interesting  treatise;  he  also 
attacked  the  Manichseans  and  Nestorians  with  a  particular  vehemence, 
and  even  went  so  far  in  his  polemic  labours,  as  to  combat  the  erroneous 
doctrine  of  the  Saracens.  In  these  compositions  we  find  several  proofs  of 
subtilty  and  genius,  but  very  little  of  that  clearness  and  simplicity  that 
constitute  the  chief  merit  of  polemic  writings.  The  Jews  were  left 
almost  unmolested,  as  the.  Christians  were  sufficiently  employed  by  the 
controversies  that  had  arisen  among  themselves :  Anastasius,  abbot 
of  Palestine,  made,  however,  some  attempts  to  subdue  the  infidelity  of 
that  obstinate  people. 

The  origin  of  the  IX-  Of  all  the  controversies  which  agitated  and  per- 
ing*  the  woraWp  plcxed  the  Christian  church  during  this  century,  that 
of  images.  which  arose  concerning  the  worship  of  images  in  Greece, 

and  was  carried  from  thence  into  both  the  eastern  and  western  provinces, 
was  the  most  unhappy  and  pernicious  in  its  consequences.  The  first 
sparks  of  this  terrible  fiame,  that  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  both  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  government,  had  already  appeared  under  the  reign 
of  Philippicus  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the  Greeks  a  little 
after  the  commencement  of  this  century.  This  prince,  with  the  consent 
of  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ordered  a  picture,  which  represented 
the  sixth  general  council,  to  be  pulled  down  from  its  place  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d.  712  ;  because  this  council  had  condemned  the  Mono- 
thelites,  whose  cause  the  emperor  espoused  with  the  greatest  ardour  and 
vehemence.  Nor  did  Bardanes  stop  here  ;  but  sent  immediately  an  order 
to  Rome  to  remove  all  images  of  that  nature  from  the  churches  and  other 
places  of  worship.  His  orders,  however,  were  far  from  being  received 
with  submission,  or  producing  their  designed  eflfect;  on  the  contrary, 
Constantine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  rejected,  by  a  formal  protest, 
the  imperial  edict,  but  resolved  to  express  his  contempt  of  it  by  his  actions 
as  well  as  his  words.  He  ordered  six  pictures,  representing  the  six 
general  councils,  to  be  placed  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's  church ;  and, 
that  no  act  of  rebellion  or  arrogance  might  be  left  unemployed,  he  assem- 


4  This  treatise  is  extant  in  tho  works  of  Aleuin,  published  hj  Quercctanns,  tom.  iL  p.  12 J  6. 
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bled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  he  caused  the  emperor  himself  to  be 
condemned  as  an  apostate  from  the  true  religion.  These  first  tumults 
were  quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  the  year  following,  deprived  Bar- 
danefr  of  the  imperial  throne.' 

lu  progreu  under  ^*  "^^^  cQsputc,  however,  broke  out  with  redoubled 
Leo  the  isaa-  fury  Under  Leo  the  I  saurian,  a  prince  of  the  greatest  reso- 
""'  lution  and  intrepidity,  and  the  new   tumults  it  excited 

were  both  violent  and  durable.  Leo,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  exces- 
sive height  to  which  the  Greeks  carried  their  superstitious  attachment  to 
the  worship  of  images,  and  the  sharp  railleries  and  serious  reproaches 
which  this  idolatrous  service  drew  upon  the  Christians  from  the  Jews  and 
Saracens,  determined,  by  the  most  vigorous  proceedings,  to  root  out  at 
once  this  growing  evil.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  out  an  edict,  a.  d. 
726,  by  which  it  was  ordered,  not  only  that  the  worship  of  images  should 
be  abrogated  and  relinquished,  but  also  that  all  the  images,  except  that  of 
Christ's  crucifixion,  should  be  removed  out  of  the  churches."  In  this  ' 
proceeding  the  emperor  acted  more  from  the  impulse  of  his  natural 
character,  which  was  warm  and  vehement,  than,  from  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  which  avoids  precipitancy  where  prejudices  are  to  be  combated, 
and  destroys  and  mines  inveterate  superstitions  rather  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible attacks,  than  by  open  and  violent  assaults.  The  imperial  edict 
produced  such  effects  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  frantic  en- 
thusiasm of  a  superstitious  people.  A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  ravaged  a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterwards  reached  Italy. 
The  people,  partly  from  their  own  ignorance,  but  principally  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perfidious  suggestions  of  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had 
artfully  rendered  the  worship  of  images  a  source  of  opulence  to  their 
churches  and  cloisters,  were  led  to  regard  the  emperor  as.  an  apostate,  and 
hence  they  considered  themselves  as  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  from  all  the  obligations  that  attach  subjects  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 

XL  The  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  IL,  were  the 
authors  and  ringleaders  of  these  civil  commotions  and  insur- 
rections in  Italy.  The  former,  upon  the  emperor's  refusing 
to  revoke  his  edict  against  images,  declared  him,  without 
hesitation,unworthy  of  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Christian, 
and  thus  excluded  him  from  the  communion  of  the  church ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  formidable  sentence  made  public,  than  the  Romans, 
and  other  Italian  provinces,  that  were  subject  to  the  Grecian  empire,  vio- 
lated their  allegiance,  and  rising  in  arms,  either  massacred  or  banished  all 
the  emperor's  deputies  and  officers.  Leo,  exasperated  by  these  insolent 
proceedings,  resolved  to  chastise  the  Italian  rebels,  and  to  make  the  haughty 
pontiff  feel,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  effects  of  his  resentment ;  but  he 


The  contetta  be- 
tween the  parti- 
sans of  images 
who  were  called 
leoiioduli,  and 
their  opposers, 
who  were  called 
Iconoclasts. 


'  See  Freds.  Spanhemii  Histori*  knaginam 
Restituta,  which  it  pubUahed  in  the  tecoDd 
yolume  of  hia  works,  and  also  printed  apart ; 
Maimbourg*b  History  of  this  controversy, 
which  is  full  of  the  most  absurd  and  malig- 
nant fictions;  Muratori,  Annali d*  Italia,  torn, 
iv.  p.  221. 

*  ft^*  In  this  account  of  the  imperisl  edict, 
Dr.  Mosbeim  follows  the  opinions  of  Baronius, 
Flenry,  and  Le  Sueur.  Others  affirm,  with 
more  probability,  that  this  famous  edict  did 
not  enjoin  the  pulling  down  images  every 


where,  and  casting  them,  out  of  the  churches, 
but  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  any 
kind  of  adoraUon  or  ^rship.  It  would  seem 
as  if  Lso  was  not,  at  first,  averse  to  the  use 
of  images,  as  ornaments,  or  even  as  helps  to 
devotion  and  memory :  for  at  the  same  time 
that  he  forbade  them  to  be  worshipped,  ho 
ordered  them  to  be  placed  higher  in  the 
churches,  say  some,  to  avoid  this  adoration  ; 
but  afterwai^s,  finding  that  they  were  the  oc- 
casion of  idolatry,  he  had  them  removed  from 
the  churches  and  broken. 
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failed  in  the  attempt.  Doubly  irritated  by  this  disappointment,  he  vented 
his  fury  against  images,  and  their  worshippers,  in  the  year  730,  in  a  much 
more  terrible  manner  than  he  had  hitherto  done ;  for,  in  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Constantinople,  he  degraded  from  his  office  Germanus,  the  bishop 
of  that  imperial  city,  who  was  a  patron  of  images,  put  Anastasius  in  his 
place,  ordered  all  the  images  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  inflicted  a  variety 
of  severe  punishments  upon  such  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. These  rigorous  measures  divided  the  Christian  church  into  two 
violent  factions,  whose  contests  were  carried  on  with  an  ungovemed  rage, 
and  produced  nothing  but  mutual  invectives,  crimes,  and  assassinations. 
Of  these  factions,  the  one  adopted  the  adoration  and  worship  of  images, 
and  were  on  that  account  called  Iconoduli  or  Iconolatrae ;  while  the  other 
maintained  that  such  worship  was  unlawful,  and  that  nothing  was  more 
worthy  of  the  zeal  of  Christians,  than  to  demolish  and  destroy  those  statues 
and  pictures  that  were  the  occasions  and  objects  of  this  gross  idolatry, 
and  hence  they  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Iconomacfai  and  Incono- 
clastss.  The  furions  seal  which  Gregory  II.  had  shown  in  defending  the 
odious  superstition  of  image  worship,  was  not  only  imitated,  but  even  sur- 
passed by  his  successor,  who  was  the  third  pontiff  of  that  name ;  and 
though,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  criminal 
circumstances  that  attended  the  intemperate  zeal  of  these  insolent  pre- 
lates, yet  we  know  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  it  was  owirg  to  their 
extravagant  attachment  to  image-worship  that  the  Italian  provinces  were 
torn  from  the  Grecian  empire.* 

Their  progreu  XII.  Constantine,  to  whom  the  furious  tribe  of  the  image 

tine*co^ony^    ^OTshippers  had  given,  by  way  of  derision,  the  name  of 
mtu-  Copronymus,"   succeeded   his  father  Leo  in   the  empire, 

A.n.  741,  and,  animated  with  an  equal  zeal  and  ardour  against  the  new 
idolatry,  employed  all  his  influence.in  extirpating  and  abolishing  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  in  opposition  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  the  superstitious  monks.  His  manner  of  proceeding  was  attended  with 
greater  marks  of  equity  and  moderation,  than  had  appeared  in  the  measures 


*  The  Greek  writcrt  tell  ui,  that  both  the 
Gregoriet  carried  their  insolence  ao  far  a«  to 
excommunicate  Leo  and  hii  Bon  Constantine, 
to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  the  people  of  Italy  had  taken 
to  these  princes,  and  to  prohibit  their  paying 
tribute  to  them,  or  showing  them  any  marks 
of  submission  and  obedience.  These  facts 
are  also  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Roman  pontiflfs,  such  as  Baroniua, 
Sigonius  De  Regno  Italite,  and  their  numerous 
foUowers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  learned 
writers,  particularly  among  the  French,  alle- 
viate considerably  the  crime  of  the  Gregoriea, 
and  positively  deny  tblf  they  eitlwr  excom- 
municated the  emperors  above  mentioned,  or 
called  off  the  people  from  their  duty  and  alle> 
giaaco.  See  Launoius,  Epistolar.  lib.  vii.  ep. 
vit.  p.  456,  t.  V.  Opp.  par.  II. ;  Nat  Alex. 
Select.  Hist,  Ecdes.  Capit.  Ssec  viii.  Dissert. 
L  p.  456 ;  Petr.  de  Marco,  Concordia  Saoerdotii 
et  Imperii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi. ;  Bossuet,  Defens. 
Declaratiottis  Cleri  Gallic,  de  Potestate  Eccles. 
par.  I.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xii.  p.  197;  Oianaone, 


Histoire  Civile  de  Naples,  t.  i.  p.  400.  All 
these  found  tlteir  opinions,  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  Grq^riea,  chiefly  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Latin  writers,  such  as  Anastasius, 
Paul  Deacon,  and  others,  who  seem  to  have 
known  nothing  of  that  audacious  insolence, 
with  which  these  pontiflii  are  said  to  have  op- 
posed the  emperors,  and  even  reppoeent  them 
as  having  given  several  marks  of  their  sub- 
mission and  obedience  to  the  imperial  au- 
thority. Such  are  the  contrsxy  accounts  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  and  the  most 
prudent  use  we  can  make  of  them  is,  to  sus- 
pend our  judgment  with  respect  to  a  matter 
which  the  obscurity  that  covers  the  history  of 
this  period  renders  it  impossible  to  clear  up. 
All  that  we  can  know  with  certainty  is,  tl»t 
the  seal  of  the  two  pontifis  above  mentioned 
for  the  worship  of  images,  furnished  to  the 
people  of  Italy  the  occauon  of  felling  from 
their  all^iaoce  to  tlie  Grecian  emperors. 

"  tk>  This  nickname  was  given  to  Constan- 
tine, from  his  having  defiled  the  sacred  font, 
at  his  baptism. 
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pursued  by  Leo  ;  for,  knowing  the  respect  which  the  Greeks  had  for  the 
decisions  of  general  councils^  whose  authority  they  considered  as  supreme 
and  unlimited,  in  religious  matters,  he  assembled  at  Constantinople,  a.  d. 
754,  a  council  composed  of  the  eastern  bishops,  in  order  to  have  this  im- 
portant question  examined  with  the  utmost  care,  and  decided  with  wisdom, 
seconded  by  a  just  and  lawful  authority.  This  assembly,  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  as  the  seventh  oecumenical  council,  gave  judgment,  as  was  the 
custom  of  those  times,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  embraced  by  the  emperor, 
and  solemnly  condemned  the  worship  and  also  the  use  of  images.  ^  But 
this  decision  was  not  sufficient  to  vanquish  the  blind  obstinacy  of  supersti-> 
tion ;  many  adhered  still  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  none  made  a  more 
turbulent  resistance  to  the  wise  decree  of  this  council  than  the  monks,  who 
still  continued  to  excite  commotions  in  the  state,  and  to  blow  the  flames  of 
sedition  and  rebellion  among  the  people.  Their  malignity  was,  however, 
chastised  by  Constantine,  who,  filled  with  a  just  indignation  at  their  sedi- 
tious practices,  punished  several  of  them  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  by 
new  laws  set  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monastic  rage.  Leo  IV.  who,  after 
the  death  of  Constantine,  was  declared  emperor,  a.  d.  775,  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  pursued  the  measures  which 
they  had  concerted  for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry  out  of  the  Christian 
church ;  for  having  perceived  that  the  worshippers  of  images  could  not  be 
engaged  by  mild  and  gentle  proceedings  to  abandon  this  superstitious  prac- 
tice, he  had  recourse  to  the  coercive  influence  of  penal  laws. 

XII L  A  cup  of  poison,  administered  by  the  impious 
counsel  of  a  perfidious  spouse,  deprived  Leo  IV.  of  his 
life,  A.  D.  780,  and  rendered  the  idolatrous  cause  of  images  triumphant. 
The  profligate  Irene,  after  having  thus  accomplished  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, held  the  reins  of  empire  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine ; 
and  to  establish  her  authority  on  more  solid  foundations,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Adrian,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d.  786,  and  summoned  a  council 
at  Nice,  in  fiithynia,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  second  Nicene 
council.  In  this  assembly  the  imperial  laws  concerning  the  new  idolatry 
were  abrogated,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  reversed,  the 
worship  of  images  and  of  the  cross  restored,  and  severe  punishments  de- 
nounced against  such  as  maintained  that  God  was  the  only  object  of  reli- 
gious adoration.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  more  ridiculous 
and  trifling  than  the  arguments  upon  which  the  bishops,  assembled  in  this 
council,  founded  their  decrees.*  The  authority,  however,  of  these  de- 
crees was  held  sacred  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks  considered  in  the 
light  of  parricides  and  traitors  all  such  as  refused  to  submit  to  them. 
The  other  enormities  of  the  flagitious  Irene,  and  her  deserved  fate,  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  treated  of  here. 

The  council  of  XIV.  In  thcse  violent  cantests,  the  most  of  the  Latins, 

Frankfort.  g^Ql^  ^8  the  Britons,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  seemed  to  steer 

a  middle  way  between  the  opposite  tenets  of  the  contendipg  parties.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  images  might  be  law;fully  preserved,  and  even  placed 
in  the  churches,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  looked  upon  all  worship  of 
them  as  highly  injurious  and  offensive  to  the  Supreme  Being.^     Such, 


The  authoritj  of  thii  coancil  is  not  *  Mart     Cheinnitius,     Ezamen    ConcUii 

acknowledged  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  no  Tridentini, .  part  it.  Ioc.  ii.    cap.  ▼.  p.  52; 

more  than  the  ol)Hgaiion  of  the  second  com-  Lenfant,  Pretervatif  centre  la  Reunion  avec 

mandment,  which  tbey  have  prudently  struck  le  Sifege  de  Rome,  par.  iii.  lettre  xWi.  p.  446. 

out  of  the  decalogue.  *■  The  aversion  the  Britons  had  to    the 
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particularly,  were  the  sentiments  of  Charlemagne,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  this  important  controversy.  By  the  advice  of  the  French 
bishops,  who  were  no  friends  to  this  second  council  ef  Nice,  he  ordered 
some  learned  and  judicious  divine  to  compose  four  Books  concerning 
Images,  which  he  sent,  in  the  year  790,  to  Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff^ 
with  a  view  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his  approbation  of  the  decrees 
of  that  council.  In  this  performance,  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Nicene 
bishops  to  justify  the  worship  of  images  are  refuted  with  great  ac- 
curacy and  spirit.^  They  were  not,  however,  left  without  defence ; 
Adrian,  who  was  afraid  of  acknowledging  even  an  emperor  for  his  master, 
composed  an  answer  to  the  Four  Books  mentioned  above,  but  neither 
his  arguments  nor  his  authority  were  sufficient  to  support  the  super- 
stition he  endeavoured  to  maintain  ;  for,  in  the  year  794,  Charlemagne 
assembled,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  a  council  of  three  hundred 
bishops,  in  order  to  re-examine  this  important  question ;  in  which  the 
opinion  contained  in  the  Four  Books  was  solemnly  confirmed,  and  the 
worship  of  images  unanimously  condemned.*  From  hence  we  may  con* 
elude,  that  in  this  century,  the  Latins  deemed  it  neither  impious,  nor  un- 
lawful, to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  even  to 
charge  that  prelate  with  error. 

The  controTersy  XV.  While  the  controversy  concerning  images  was  at 

Tation^f  the'^'  i^s  height,  a  new  contest  arose  among  the  Latins  and  Greeks 
Holy  Ghost  about  the  source  from  whence  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded. 
The  Latins  affirmed,  that  this  cUvine  Spirit  proceeded  fr-om  the  Father  and 
the  Son :  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  asserted,  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
Father  only.  The  origin  of  this  controversy  is  covered  with  perplexity 
and  doubt.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  it  was  agitated  in  the  council  of 
Gentilli,  near  Paris,  a.  d.  767,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  legates,* 
and  from  this  we  may  conclude,  with  a  high  .degree  of  probability,  that  it 
arose  in  Greece  at  that  time  when  the  contest  about  images  was  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  vehemence.  In  this  controversy  the  Latins  alleged, 
in  favour  of  their  opinions,  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  which  the  Spaniards 
and  French  had  successively  corrupted,  upon  what  occasion  is  not  well 
known,  by  adding  the  word  filioque  in  that  part  of  it  which  contained  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  loud  complaints  of  this  criminal  attempt  of  the  Latins  to  corrupt  by 
a  manifest  interpolation  a  creed,  which  served  as  a  rule  -of  doctrine  for  the 
church  universal,  and  declared  this  attempt  impudent  and  sacrilegious. 
Thus,  the  dispute  changed  at  length  its  object,  and  was  transferred  from 


worship  of  images,  may  be  seen  in  Spelman, 
ad  Concilia  MaguK  BritanniK,  1. 1.  p.  73. 

^  The  books  of  Charlemagne  concerning 
Images,  which  deserve  an  attenUve  perusal, 
are  yet  extant ;  and  when  they  were  become 
extremely  scarce,  were  republished  at  HanoT«r, 
in  8to.  in  1731,  by  the  celebrated  Christopher 
Aug.  Ueumonn,  who  enriched  this  edition 
with  a  learned  prefiiee.  These  books  are 
adorned  with  the  venerable  name  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they 
are  the  production  of  a  scholastic  divine,  and 
not  of  an  empeior.  Several  learned  men 
have  conjectured^  that  Gharlemagoo  com- 
posed these  books  with  the  ataistanoe  of  his 
preceptor  Alcnin ;  aee  Heumanni  Prnfl  p.  51  ; 


and  Bunan,  Historia  Imperii  German,  tom.  1. 
p.  490.  This  conjecture,  though  far  from 
being  contemptible,  cannot  be  admitted  with- 
out hesitation ;  since  Alcuin  was  in  England 
when  these  books  were  composed.  Vft  learn 
from  the  history  of  his  life,  that  he  went  into 
England  ▲.  o.  789,  and  did  not  return  imm 
thence  before  792. 

^  This  event  is  treated  with  a  degree  of 
candour  not  more  laudable  than  surprising,  by 
Mabillon,  in  Prof,  ad  S«culam  iv.  Actoram 
SSb  Ord.  Benedict  part  V.  See  also  Jo. 
Georg.  Dorscheus,  Qollat.  ad  Concilium  Fmn- 
cofordiense,  Argentor.  1649,  in  4to. 

*  Xie  Cointe,  Annales  Eccles.  FVaooorom, 
tom.  V.  p.  698. 
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the  matter  to  the  interpolated  word  ahove-mentioned ;'  in  the  following 
century  it  was  carried  on  with  still  greater  vehemence,  and  added  new  fuel 
to  the  dissensions  which  already  portended  a  schism  between  the  eastern 
and  western  churches.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED     IN     THE    CHURCH     DURING     THIS 

CENTURY. 

Ceremonietmui-         I.  Thb  religion   of  this   century  consisted   almost  en- 
dpUcd.  tirely  in  a  motley  round  of  external  rites  and  ceremonies. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder  that  more  zeal  and  diligence  were 
employed  in  multiplying  and  regulating  these  outward  marks  of  a  super- 
stitious devotion »  than  in  correcting  the  vices  and  follies  of  men,  in 
enlightening  their  understandings  and  forming  their  hearts.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  which  was  deemed  the 
most  solemn  and  important  branch  of  divine  worship,  was  now  every 
where  embellished,  or  rather  deformed,  with  a  variety  of  senseless  fop- 
peries, which  destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  that  affecting  and  salu- 
tary institution.  We  also  find  manifest  traces  in  this  century  of  that 
superstitious  custom  of  celebrating  what  were  called  solitary  masses,* 
though  it  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  were  instituted  by  a  public 
law,  or  introduced  by  the  authority  of  private  persons.^  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  single  custom  is  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  super- 
stition and  darkness  that  sat  brooding  over  the  Christian  church  in  this 
ignorant  age,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  further  detail  of 
the  absurd  rites  with  which  a  designing  priesthood  continued  to  disfigure 
the  religion  of  Jesus. 

Charlemagne's  H.  Charlemagne  seemed  disposed  to  stem  this  torrent 

o?the°church*of    ^f  superstition,  which  gathered  force  from  day  to  day  ;  for, 
Rome.  not  to  mention  the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  the  worship 


7  Learned  men  generally  imagine  ibat  this 
controversy  began  about  the  word  JUioqut^ 
which  some  of  the  Latins  had  added  to  the 
creed  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  and  that  from  the  word 
the  dispute  proceeded  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self; see  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bo- 
ned. SflBc  iv.  part.  I.  Prsef.  p.  ir.,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  in  this  opinion.  But  this  opi- 
nion is  certainly  erroneous.  The  doctrine  was 
the  first  sabject  of  controversy,  which  after- 
wards extended  to  the  mw^fiUoque,  considered 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  manifest  interpolation. 
Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  council  of 
Gen  till/  shows  evidently,  that  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been,  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  subject  of  controversy 
when  the  dispute  arose  about  the  word  now 
mentioned.  Pagi,  in  his  Critica  in  Baronium, 
torn.  iii.  p.  323,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  con- 
troversy had  both  its  date  and  its  occasion 
from  the  dispute  concerning  images :  for,  when 
the  Latins  treated  the  Greeks  as  heretics,  on 
account  of  their  opposition  to  image  worship, 
the  Greeks  in  their  turn  chai^ged  the  Latins 
alio  with  herety,  on  account  of  their  main- 


tiuning  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  learned  critic 
has,  however,  advanced  this  opinion  without 
sufficient  proof,  and  wo  must  therefore  con- 
sider it  as  no  more  than  a  probable  conjecture. 

'  See  Pithsei  Hist.  Controv.  do  Processione 
Spiritus  S.  at  the  end  of  his  Codex  Canon. 
Eccles.  Roman,  p.  355;  Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christian,  torn.  iii.  p.  354 ;  Ocr.  J.  Yossius, 
Do  Tribus  Syrobolis,  Diss.  iii.  p.  65;  and, 
above  all,  Jo.  Georg.  Walchius,  Hifctor.  Con- 
trov. de  Processione  Spiritus  S.  published  in 
8vo,  at  Jena,  in  1751. 

*  Vy^  Solitary  or  private  masses  were  those 
that  were  celebrated  by  the  priest  alone  in  be- 
half of  souls  detained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as 
upon  some  other  particular  occasions.  These 
masses  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  but  they  were  a  rich  source  of  profit 
to  the  clergy.  They  were  condemned  by  the 
canons  of  a  synod  assembled  at  Meotz  under 
Charlemagne,  as  criminal  innovations,  and  as 
the  fruits  of  avarice  and  sloth. 

^  See  Charlemagne^s  book  concerning  Ima- 
ges, p.  245;  as  also  Geoife  Calixtus,  Do 
Missis  Solitariis,  sect.  12. 
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of  images,  there  are  other  circurastances  that  bear  testimony  to  his  inten- 
tions in  this  matter,  such  as  his  preventing  the  multiplication  of  festivals, 
by  reducing  them  to  a  fixed  and  limited  number,  his  prohibiting  the  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  the  church  bells  by  the  rite  of  holy  aspersion,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  laws  of  his  enacting  which  redound  to  his  honour. 
Several  circumstances,  however,  concurred  to  render  his  designs  abortive, 
and  to  blast  the  success  of  his  worthy  purposes ;  and  none  more  than  his 
excessive  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  the  patrons  and 
protectors  of  those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause-  of  ceremonies. 
This  vehement  passion  for  the  lordly  pontiff  was  inherited  by  the  great 
prince  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  from  his  father  Pepin,  who  had 
already  commanded  the  manner  of  singing,  and  the  kind  of  chnrch-music 
in  use  at  Rome,  to  be  observed  every  where  in  all  Christian  churches.  It 
was  in  conformity  with  his  example,  and  in  compliance  with  the  repeated 
and  importunate  solicitation  of  the  pontiff  Adrian,  that  Charlemagne 
laboured  to  bring  all  the  Latin  churches  to  follow,  as  their  model,  the 
church  of  Rome,  not  only  in  the  article  now  mentioned,  but  also  in  the 
whole  form  of  their  worship,  in  every  circumstance  of  their  religious  ser- 
vice.* Several  churches,  however,  among  which  those  of  Milan  and  Cor- 
betta  distinguished  themselves  eminently,  absolutely  rejected  this  proposal, 
and  could  neither  be  brought  by  persuasion  nor  violence  to  change  their- 
usual  method  of  worshipr 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS     AND     HERESIES     THAT     TROUBLED     THE     CHURCH 

DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

The  ancient  sects  I.  TiiE  Arians,  Mauichcans,  and  Marcionites,  though 
recover  strength.  Qftg^  depressed  by  the  force  of  penal  laws  and  the  power 
of  the  secular  arm,  gathered  strength  in  the  East,  amidst  the  tumults  and 
divisions  with  which  the  Grecian  empire  was  perpetually  agitated,  and 
drew  great  numbers  into  the  profession  of  their  opinions.*^  The  Mo- 
nothelites,  to  whose  cause  the  emperor  Philippicus  and  many  others  of 
the  first  rank  and  dignity  were  most  zealous  well-wishers,  regained  their 
credit  in  several  places.  The  condition,  also,  of  both  the  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites  was  easy  and  agreeable  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ara- 
bians ;  their  power  and  influence  were  considerable ;  nor  were  they  des- 
titute of  means  of  weakening  the  Greeks,  their  irreconcilable  adversaries, 
and  of  spreading  their  doctrines,  and  multiplying  every  where  the 
number  of  their  adherents. 

Clement  ana  Adair       H.  In  the  church  which  Boniface  had  newly  erected  in 
^^^  Germany,  he  himself  tells  us  that  there  were  many  per- 

verse and  erroneous  reprobates,  who  had  no  true  notion  of  religion ;  and 
his  friends  and  adherents  confirm  tliis  assertion.  But  the  testimony  both 
of  the  one  and  the  others  is  undoubtedly  partial,  and  unworthy  of  credit ; 
since  it  appears,  from  the  most  evident  proofs,  that  the  persons  here  ac- 
cused of  errors  and  heresies,  were  Irish  and  French  divines,  who  refused 
that  blind  submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome  which  Boniface  was  so  zea- 

<  See  Ch«rlemagDe*8  Treatise  concerning  *  In  Europe  alto  Arianiam  prevailed  greatly 

Image*,  Book  I.  p.  52;  Eginard,  De  Vita  among  the  barbanras  mttiona  that  embnced 
Carolt  Magni,  cap,  26,  p.  94,  edit  Besaclli.  the  Ghrirtian  faitb. 
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lou^  to  propagate  every  where.  Adalbert,  a  Gaul,  and  Clement,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  were  the  persons  whose  opposition  gave  .the  most  trouble  to 
the  ambitious  legate.  The  former  got  himself  consecrated  bishop,  without 
the  consent  of  Boniface,  excited  seditions  and  tumults  among  the  eastern 
Franks,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  both  flagitious  in  his  conduct, 
and  erroneous  in  his  opinions;  among  other  irregularities,  he  was  the 
forger  of  a  letter  to  the  human  race,**  which  was  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  have  been  carried  from  heaven  by  the  archangel 
Michael.'^  As  to  Clement,  his  character  and  sentiments  were  maliciously 
misrepresented!  since  it  appears,  by  the  best  and  most  authentic  accounts, 
that  he  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity  than  Boniface  himself;  and  hence  he  is  considered  by 
many  as  a  confessor  and  sufferer  for  the  truth  in  this  barbarous  age.^  Be 
that  as  it  will,  both  Adalbert  and  Clement  were  condemned,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Boniface,  by  the  pontiff  Zachary,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome, 
A.D.  748,*  and  in  consequence  thereof  were  committed  to  prison,  where, 
in  all  probability,  they  concluded  their  days. 

III.  Religious  discord  ran  still  higher  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century  ;  and 
the  most  unhappy  tumults  and  commotions  were  occasioned  by  a  question 
proposed  to  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgella,  by  Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  desired  to  know  in  what  sense  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  The 
answer  which  the  former  gave  to  this  question  was,  that  Christ,  considered 
in  his  divine  nature,  was  truly  and  essentially  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that, 
considered  as  a  man,  he  was  only  so  nominally  and  by  adoption.  This 
doctrine  was  spread  abroad  by  the  two  prelates ;  Elipand  propagated  it  in 
the  different  provinces  of  Spain,  and  Felix  throughout  Septimania ;  while 
the  pontiff  Adrian,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  doctors,  looked 
upon  this  opinion  as  a  renovation  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  by  its  repre- 
senting Christ  as  divided  into  two  distinct  persons.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Felix  was  successively  condemned  by  the  councils  of  Narbonne, 
Ratisbon,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  Rome,  and  was  finally  obliged,  by 
the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  retract  his  error,  and  to  change  his 
opinion.'  The  change  he  made  was,  however,  rather  nominal  than  real, 
the  common  shift  of  temporising  divines ;  for  he  still  retained  his  doc- 
trine, and  died  in  the  firm  belief  of  it  at  Lyons,  whither  he  had  been 


Felix  and  Elipand. 


^  See  the  HUtoiro  liit^rairc  de  la  France, 
toiki.  !▼.  p.  82. 

^  There  is  an  edition  of  tfau  letter  publish- 
ed by  the  learned  Stephen  Balusius,  in  the 
Capitttlaria  R^um  Francorum,  torn.  iL  p. 
1396. 

^  Wo  find  an  enumeratton  of  the  crroneons 
opinions  of  Clement  in  the  letters  of  Boniface, 
Epistol.  czxxv.  p.  189.  See  also  Userii  Syl- 
loge  Epistolanim  Hibcmicarum,  p.  12 ;  Nou- 
▼eau  Dictionnairo  Histor.  Critic,  torn.  i.  p. 
133.  S3^  The  zealous  Boni&ce  was  too  ig- 
norant to  be  a  proper  judge  of  heresj,  as  ap- 
peals hj  his  condemning  Virgilius  for  be- 
lieving that  there  were  antipodes.  The  great 
heresy  of  Clement  seems  to  hare  been  his 
preferring  the  decisions  of  scripture  to  decrees 
of  councils  and  the  opidions  of  the  fathers, 
which  he  took  the  liberty  to  reject  when  they 
wore  not  conformable  to  the  word  of  God. 


*  63*  This  is  the  true  date  of  the  council 
assembled  by  Zachai^  for  the  condemnation 
of  AdalbeA  and  Clement,  and  not  the  year 
745,  as  Fleury  (Elist.  Ecclcsiast  tom.  iz. 
p.  206)  and  Mabillon  (Annal.  Ord.  Bene- 
dict, lib.  xzii.  n.  8)  have  pretended,  in  which 
error  they  are  followed  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  history  of  the  Popes, 
p.  325.  The  truth  is,  that  the  letter  of 
Boniface,  in  consequence  of  which  this  council 
was  assembled,  must  have  been  written  in 
the  year  748 ;  since  he  declares  in  that  letter, 
that  be  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  legate  of 
the  holy  see  of  Rome,  into  which  commission 
ho  entered,  as  all  authors  sgree,  about  the 
year  719. 

'  C^  The  council  of  Narbonne  ih»i  con- 
demned Felix,  was  held  in  the  year  788,  that 
of  Ratisbon  in  792,  that  of  Frankfort  in  794^ 
that  of  Rouse  in  799. 
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banished  by  Cbarlemagne.'  Elipand,  on  the  contrary,  lived  secure  in 
Spain,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  far  removed  from  the  thunder 
of  synods  and  councils,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  that  coercive  poiver  in  reli- 
gious matters,  whose  utmost  efforts  can  go  no  further  than  to  make  the 
erroneous  hypocrites  or  martyrs.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  disciples 
of  Felix,  who  were  called  Adoptians,  departed  much  less  from  the  doctrine 
generally  received  among  Christians,  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and 
that  what  chiefly  distinguished  their  tenets  was  the  term  they  used,  and 
their  manner  of  expression,  rather  than  a  real  diversity  of  sentiments.^ 
But  as  this  sect,  together  with  their  chief,  thought  proper  to  make  use  of 
singular,  and  sometimes  of  contradictory,  expressions ;  this  furnished  such 
as -accused  them  of  Nestorianism,  with  very  plausible  reasons  to  support 
their  charge. 


PART  I.     • 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCIL 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE     PROSPEROUS     EVENTS     WHICH      HAPPENED     TO     THE     CHURCH 

DURINO    THIS    CENTURY. 

The  Swedes,  I.  TuE  reign  of  Charlemagne  had  been  singularly  auspi- 

Smteian/con-    cious  to  the  Christian  cause ;  the  life  of  that  great  prince 
verted.  was  principally  employed  in  the  most  zealous  efforts  to 

propagate  and  establish  the  religion  of  Jesus  among  the  Huns,  Saxons, 
Frieslanders,  and  other  unenlightened  nations  ;  but  his  piety  was  mixed 
with  violence,  his  spiritual  conquests  were  generally  made  by  the  force  of 
arms,  and  this  impure  mixture  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  his  noblest  ex- 
ploits. His  son  Lewis,  undeservedly  surnamed  The  Meek,  inherited  the 
defects  of  his  illustrious  father  without  his  virtues,  and  was  his  equal  in 
violence  and  cruelty,  but  vastly  his  inferior  in  all  worthy  and  v^uable 
accomplishments.  Under  his  reign  a  very  favourable  opportunity  was 
offered  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  northern  nations,  and  parti- 
cularly among  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  A  petty  king  of 
Jutland,  named  Herald  Klack,  being  driven  from  both  his  kingdom  and 
country,  in  the  year  826,  by  Regner  Lodbrock,  threw  himself  at  the 
emperor^s  feet,  and  implored  his  succours  against  the  usurper.  Lewis 
granted  his  request,  and  promised  the  exiled  prince  his  protection  and 


V  The  authors  who  have  written  concerniDg 
the  sect  of  Felix,  are  incntioned  by  J.  Alb. 
Fabrictua,  Biblioth.  Lat.  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  ii. 
p.  482.  Add  to  the^e  Petrus  de  Marca,  ia 
his  Marca  Hispanica,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  p.  368 ; 
Jo.  de  Fcrreras,  Histoire  G^ndrale  d*Espagne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  618^523,  528,  635,  560;  Jo. 
MabiHon,  Pncf.  ad  Sasc.  iv.  Actor.  SS.  Ord. 
Benedicti,  part  ii.  There  are  also  Tcry  par- 
ticular accounts  given  of  Felix  by  Dotn.  Co- 


lonia,  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  Yille  do  Lyon, 
torn.  ii.  p.  79;  and  by  the  Benedictine  Monks, 
in  their  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  k  Fiance, 
torn.  iv.  p.  434. 

^  Jo.  George  Dorscheus,  Collat.  ad  Con- 
ciliun)  Francofiirt.  p.  101 ;  Werenfels,  De 
Logomachiis  EUiiditor.  p.  459,  0pp. ;  Jac 
BasnsgiuB,  Pr»f.  ad  Etherium  in  Henr. 
Canisii  Lection.  Antiquis,  torn.  ii.  part  I.  p. 
284  ;  George  Calixtus,  Singul.  Diss. 
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assistance ;  on  condition,  however,  that  he  would  embrace  Christianity, 
and  admit  the  ministers  of  that  religion  to  preach  in  his  dominions. 
Harald  submitted  to  these  conditions,  was  baptized  with  his  brother  at 
Mentz,  A.  D.  ^26,  and  returned  into  his  country  attended  by  two  eminent 
divines,  Ansgar,  or  Anschaire,  and  Authbert ;  the  former  a  monk  of  Cor- 
bey,  in  Westphalia,  and  the  latter  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  the  same 
name  in  France.  These  venerable  missionaries  preached  the  gospel  with 
remarkable  success  during  the  space  of  two  years  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cimbria  and  Jutland. 

The  proiHotion  ^^'  ^^^  ^^®  death  of  his  learned  and  pious  companion 

and  labours  of      Authbert,  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  Ansgar  made  a 
Ansgar.  voyage  into  Sweden  a.  d.  828,  where  his  ministerial  labours 

were  also  crowned  with  a  distinguished  success.  As  he  returned  from 
thence  into  Germany,  in  the  year  831,  he  was  loaded  by  Lewis  the  Meek 
with  ecclesiastical  honours,  being  created  archbishop  of  the  new  church  at 
Hamburgh,  and  also  of  the  whole  North ;  to  which  dignity  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  church  at  Bremen  was  afterwards  added  in  the  year  844. 
The  profits  attached  to  this  high  and  honourable  charge  were  very  incon- 
siderable ;  while  the  perils  and  labours  in  which  it  involved  the  pious  pre- 
late were  truly  formidable.  Accordingly,  Ansgar  travelled  frequently 
among  the  Danes,  Cimbrians,  and  Swedes,  in  order  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ,  to  form  new  churches,  and  to  confirm  and  establish  those  which 
he  had  already  gathered  together ;  in  all  which  arduous  enterprises  he 
passed  his  life  in  the  most  imminent  dangers,  until  he  concluded  his 
gloriouA  course,  a.  d.  865.* 

Convenioii  of  the  HI.  About  the  middle  of  diis  century,  the  Moesians,^ 
be^msrand^  Bulgarians,  and  Gazarians,  and  after  them  the  Bohemians 
MoraTians.  and  Moravians,  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Metho- 
dius and  Cyril,  two  Greek  monks,  whom  the  empress  Theodora  had  sent 
to  dispel  the  darkness  of  these  idolatrous  nations.*'  The  zeal  of  Charle- 
magne, and  his  pious  missionaries,  had  been  formerly  exerted  in  the  same 
cause,  and  among  the  same  people,*^  but  with  so  little  success,  that  any 
faint  notions  which  they  had  received  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  en- 
tirely effaced.  The  instructions  of  the  Grecian  doctors  had  a  much  better, 
and  also  a  more  permanent  effect ;  but,  as  they  recommended  to  their 
new  disciples  the  forms  of  worship,  and  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies 
used  among  the  Greeks,^  this  was  the  occasion  of  much  religious  animosity 
and  contention  in  aftertimes,  when  the  lordly  pontiffs  exerted  all  their 
vehemence,  and  employed  every  means,  though  with  imperfect  success, 
of  reducing  these  nations  under  the  discipline  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Latin  church. 


*  The  writers  to  ivhom  we  are  indebted  for 
aecounts  of  this  pious  and  illustrious  prelate, 
the  founder  of  the  Cimbrian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  churches,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Al- 
bert Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth.  Lalin.  Medii 
/En.  torn.  i.  p.  292 ;  as  also  in  his  Lux 
ETangclti  Orbi  Terrarum  exoriens,  p.  425. 
Add  to  these  tbe  Benedictine  monks,  in  their 
Histoire  Lit  de  la  France,  torn.  v.  p.  277 ; 
Acta  Sanctor.  Mens.  Februar.  torn.  i.  p.  391 ; 
End  Pontoppidani  Annales  Ecdes.  DanicsD 
Diplomsiticsi,  torn.  i.  p.  18;  Jo.  Mollerus, 
Cimbrise  Literata,  torn.  iii.  p.  8.  These 
writers  give  us  also  circumstantial  accounts  of 
Ebbo,  Withmar,  Rembcrt,  and  others,  who 


were  either  the  fellow-labourers  or  succesaon 
of  Ansgar. 

•»  (ty  We  have  translated  thus  the  term 
Mysi,  which  is  an  error  in  the  original.  Dr. 
Mosheim,  like  many  others,  has  confounded 
the  Mysians  with  the  inhabitants  of  Moesia, 
by  giving  the  latter,  who  were  Europeans,  the 
title  of  the  former,  who  dwelt  in  Asia. 

'  Jo.  George  Stredowsky,  Sacra  Moravin 
Historia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  94,  compared  with 
Pet  Kohlii  Introduc.  in  Historiam  et  Rem 
Liter.  Sclavorum,  p.  124. 

**  Stredowsky,  loc.  cit  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  55, 

*  Leufant,  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  des  Hus- 
sites, livr.  i.  cb.  t  p.  2. 
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Of  the  Slavonians  ^^»  Under  the  reign  of  Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  "who 
and  RuBsiant.  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks  in  the  year  867, 
the  Slavonians,  Arentani,  and  certain  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  declare  thfir  resolution  of  submitting  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  of  embracing  at  the  same  time 
the  Christian  religion.  This  proposal  was  received  with  admiration  and 
joy,  and  it  was  also  answered  by  a  suitable  ardour  and  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  a  people  which  seemed  so  ingenuously  disposed  to  embrace 
the  truth.  Accordingly,  a  competent  number  of  Grecian  doctors  were  sent 
among  them  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
admit  them  by  baptism  into  the  Christian  church.'  The  warlike  nation 
of  the  Russians  were  converted  under  the  same  emperor,  but  not  in  the 
same  manner,  nor  from  the  same  noble  and  rational  motives.  Having 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that  prince,  they  were  engaged,  by 
various  presents  and  promises,  to  embrace  the  gospel,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  received  not  only  the  Christian  ministers  that  were  appointed 
to  instruct  them,  but  also  an  archbishop,  whom  the  Grecian  patriarch 
Ignatius  had  sent  among  them  to  perfect  their  conversion  and  establish 
their  church.'  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  among  the 
bold  and  warlike  Russians  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
who,  a  little  before  their  conversion,  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet,  and, 
setting  sail  from  Kiovia  for  Constantinople,  spread  terror  and  dismay 
through  the  whole  empire.** 

The  nature  of  ^'  ^'  ^^  proper  to  obscrvc,  with  respect  to  the  various 

theaeconver-  conversions  which  we  have  now  been  relating,  that  they 
were  undertaken  upon  much  better  principles,  and  executed 
in  a  more  pious  and  rational  manner,  than  those  of  the  preceding  ages. 
The  ministers  who  were  now  sent  to  instruct  and  convert  the  barbarous 
nations  employed  not,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  the  terror  of  penal 
laws,  to  affiight  men  into  the  profession  of  Christianity  ;  nor,  in  establish- 
ing churches  upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  were  they  principally  attentive  to 
promote  the  grandeur  and  extend  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ; 
their  views  were  more  noble,  and  their  conduct  more  suitable  to  the  genius 
of  the  religion  they  professed.    They  had  principally  in  view  the  happiness 


'  We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  to  the  treatise 
De  Adoiinistrando  Impcrio,  composed  by  the 
learned  emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogen, 
which  is  published  by  Bandurius,  in  his  Im- 
pcrium  Orientale,  torn.  i.  p.  72,  73.  Constan- 
tine  gives  the  same  account  of  this  event  in  the 
life  of  his  ^ndfather  Bnsilius,  the  Maccdo* 
nian,  sect.  54,  published  in  the  Corpus  Byzan- 
tinum,  tom.  xvi.  p.  133,  134. 

t  Constantinus  Porph.  Vita  Basilii  Msce- 
donis,  sect.  96^  p.  157,  Corp.  Byzant.  See 
also  the  Narratio  de  Ruthenorum  Conversione, 
published  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Ban- 
durius,  in  his  Impeiium  Orientale,  Notis  ad 
Porphyrogenetam  de  Administrando  Impcrio, 
p.  62,  tom.  ii. 

^  The  learned  Le  Quicn,  in  his  Oriens 
Christian  us,  tom.  i.  p.  1257,  gives  a  very 
inaccurate  account  of  these  Russians  who 
were  converted  to  Christianity  under  the 
reign  of  Basilim  the  Macedonian,  and  in  this 


he  does  no  more  thsn  adopt  the  errors  of  many 
who  wrote  before  him  upon  the  lune  subject. 
Nor  is  he  consistent  with  himself,  for  in  one 
place  he  affirms,  that  the  people  here  spoken 
of  were  the  Russians  that  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Bulgarians ;  while  in  another 
he  maintains,  that  by  these  Russians  we  are 
to  understand  the  Gazarians.  The  only  tea- 
son  he  alleges  to  support  this  latter  opinion 
is,  that  among  the  Christian  doctors  sent  to 
instruct  the  Russians,  mention  is  made  of 
Cyril,  who  converted  tlie  Gazari  to  ChrisU- 
anity.  This  reason  shows,  that  the  learned 
writer  had  a  most  imperfect  knowledge  both 
of  these  Russians  and  the  Gazari.  He  is  also 
guilty  of  otlier  mistakes  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. There  is  a  much  better  explanation  of 
this  matter  given  by  the  very  lesmed  Theoph. 
Sigifrid.  Bayer,  in  his  Dissert  de  Russorum 
prima  Ezpcditione  Coustantinopolitana,  which 
is  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Com- 
mentaria  Acad.  Scientiar.  Petropolitanc 
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of  mankind,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  gospel  of  truth  and  peace  hy 
the  methods  of  a  rational  persuasion,  and  seconded  their  arguments  by 
the  victorious  power  of  exemplary  lives.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  the  doctrine  they  taught  was  far  from  being  conformable  to  that  pure 
and  excellent  rule  of  faith  and  practice  laid  down  by  our  divine  Saviour 
and  his  holy  apostles.  Their  religious  system  was,  on  the  contrary,  cor- 
rupted with  a  variety  of  superstitious  rites,  and  a  multitude  of  absurd  in- 
ventions. It  is  further  certain  that  there  remained  among  these  converted 
nations  too  many  traces  of  the  idolatrous  religion  of  their  ancestors,  not- 
withstanding the  zealous  labours  of  their  Christian  guides :  and  it  appears 
also  that  these  pious  missionaries  were  contented  with  introducing  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  the  true  religion  among  their  new  proselytes.  It 
would  be,  however,  unjust  to  accuse  them  on  this  account  of  negligence 
or  corruption  in  the  discharge  of  their  ministry,  since,  in  order  to  gain 
over  these  fierce  and  savage  nations  to  the  church,  it  may  have  been  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  indulge  them  in  some  of  their  infirmities  and  preju- 
dices, and  to  connive  at  many  things  which  they  could  not  approve,  and 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  they  would  have  been  careful  to  correct. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE     CALAMITOUS     EVENTS     THAT     HAPPENED     TO     THE      CHURCH     DURINO 

THIS    CENTURY. 

The  progress  of  I.  The  Saracens  had  now  extended  their  usurpations 
waiSsa^verMi  ^^^^  ^^  amazing  success.  Masters  of  Asia,  a  few  pro- 
empire,  vinces  excepted,  they  pushed  their  conquests  to  the 
extremities  of  India,  and  obliged  the  greatest  part  of  Africa  to  receive 
their  yoke  ;  nor  were  their  enterprises  in  the  West  without  eff5ect,  since 
Spain  and  Sardinia  submitted  to  their  arms,  and  fell  under  their  dominion. 
But  their  conquests  did  not  end  here :  for»  in  the  year  827,  by  the  treason 
of  Euphemius,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  rich  and  fertile  island 
of  Sicily ;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century  the  Asiatic  Saracens 
seized  upon  several  cities  of  Calabria,  and  spread  the  terrors  of  their  victo- 
rious arms  even  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  while  Crete,  Corsica,  and 
other  adjacent  islands,  were  either  joined  to  their  possessions,  or  laid  waste 
by  their  incursions.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  this  overgrown  prospe- 
rity of  a  nation  accustomed  to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  which  also  beheld 
the  Christians  with  the  utmost  aversion,  must  have  been  every  where  de- 
trimental to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church.  In  the  East,  more  especially,  a  prodigious  number  of  Christian 
families  embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  that  they  might  live  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  possessions.  Many,  indeed,  refused  this 
base  and  criminal  compliance,  and,  with  a  pious  magnanimity,  adhered  to 
their  principles  in  the  face  of  persecution ;  but  such  were  gradually  reduced 
to  a  miserable  condition,  and  were  not  only  robbed  of  the  best  part  of  their 
wealth,  and  deprived  of  their  worldly  advantages,  but,  what  was  still  more 
deplorable,  they  fell  by  degrees  into  such  incredible  ignorance  and  stupi- 
dity, that,  in  process  of  time,  there  were  scarcely  any  remains  of  Christi- 
anity to  be  found  among  them  besides  the  mere  name,  and  a  few  external 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  European  Saracens,  particularly  those  who 
were  settled  in  Spain,  were  of  a  much  milder  disposition,  and  seemed  to 
have  put  off  the  greatest  part  of  their  native  ferocity  ;  so  that  the  Chris- 
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tians,  generally  speaking,  lived  peaceably  under  their  dominion,  and  were 
permitted  to  observe  the  laws  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  holy 
profession.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  mild  and  tolerating 
conduct  of  the  Saracens  was  not  without  some  few  exceptions  of  cruelty.* 

II.  The  European  Christians  had  the  most  cruel  suffer- 
ings to  undergo  from  another  quarter,  even  from  the  insa- 
tiable fury  of  a  swarm  of  barbarians  that  issued  out  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. The  Normans,  under  which  general  term  are  comprehended  the 
Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  whose  habitations  lay  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  were  a  people  accustomed  to  carnage  and  rapine.  Their 
petty  kings  and  chiefs,  who  subsisted  by  piracy  and  plunder,  had  already, 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  infested  with  their  fleets  the  coast  of 
the  German  ocean,  but  were  restrained  by  the  opposition  they  met  with 
from  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  that  warlike  prince.  In  this  century, 
however,  they  became  more  bold  and  enterprising,  made  frequent  irruptions 
into  Germany,  Britain,  Friesland,  and  the  Gauls,  and  carried  along  with 
them,  wherever  they  went,  fire  and  sword,  desolation  and  horror.  The 
impetuous  fury  of  these  savage  barbarians  not  only  spread  desolation 
through  the  Spanish  provinces,^  but  even  penetrated  into  the  very  heart 
of  Italy ;  for,  in  the  year  857,  they  sacked  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Lucca 
in  the  most  cruel  manner ;  and  about  three  years  after,  Pisa,  and  several 
other  cities  of  Italy,  met  with  the  same  fate.^^  The  ancient  histories  of 
the  Franks  abound  with  the  most  dismal  accounts  of  their  horrid  exploits. 
Form  new  settle-  III*  The  first  views  of  these  savage  invaders  extended 
menti.  jjq  further  than  plunder ;  but  charmed  at  length  with  the 

beauty  and  fertility  of  the  provinces,  which  they  were  so  cruelly  depopu- 
lating, they  began  to  form  settlements  in  them ;  nor  were  the  European 
princes  in  a  condition  to  oppose  their  usurpations.  On  the  contrary, 
Charles  the  Bald  was  obliged,  in  the  year  850,  to  resign  a  considerable 
part  of  his  dominions  to  this  powerful  banditti  ;^  and  a  few  years  after, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Gross,  emperor  and  king  of  France,  the 
famous  Norman  chief  Godofred  entered  with  an  army  into  Friesland,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  sheath  his  sword  before  he  was  master  of  the  whole 
province."  Such,  however,  of  the  Normans  as  settled  among  the  Chris- 
tians, contracted  a  gentler  turn  of  mind,  and  gradually  departed  from  their 
primitive  brutality.  Their  marriages  with  the  Christians  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  civilize  them  ;  and  engaged  them  to  abandon  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors  with  more  facility,  and  to  embrace  the  gospel  with  more 
readiness  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done.  Thus  the  proud  con- 
queror •  of  Friesland  solemnly  embraced  the  Christian  religion  after  that 
he  had  received  in  marriage,  from  Charles  the  Gross,  Gisela,  the  daughter 
of  Lothaire  the  younger. 

*  See  for  an  example,  the  account  that  is 
given  of  Eulogias,  who  Buffered  martjrdoiu  at 
Gordova,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  ad  d.  zi. 
Martii,  torn.  ii.  p.  88 ;  aa  also  of  Roderick 
and  Salomon,  two  Spanish  martyrs  of  this 
centurj.     Ibid,  ad  d.  xiii.  Martii,  p..  238. 

^  Jo.de  FerreraSfHistoireG^n^r.  d*Espagne, 
torn.  ii.  p.  583.  Piracy  was  esteemed  among 
the  northern  nations  a  very  honourable  and 
noble  profession  ;  and  hence  the  sons  of  kings, 
and  the  young  nobility,  were  trained  up  to 
this  spedes  of  robbery,  and  made  it  their 
principal  business  to  perfect  themselves  in  it. 
Nor  will  this  appear  very  lurprising  to  luch 


as  consider  the  religion  of  these  nations,  and 
the  barbarism  of  the  times.  See  Jod.  Lud. 
Holbeiig,  Uistoria  Danorum  et  Norvegorum 
Navalis,  in  Scriptis  Societatis  Scientiar.  Haf- 
niensis,  tom.  iii.  p.  349,  in  which  there  are  a 
multitnde  of  curious  and  interesting  relations 
concerning  the  ancient  piracies,  drawn  from 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  annals. 

^  See  the  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarum, 
published  by  Muratori. 

^  Annales  Incerti  auctons,  in  Pithsi  Scrip- 
tor.  Francic.  p.  46. 

*  Reginonis  Prumiensts  Anna],  lib.  il.  f.  60, 
in  Pistorii  Scriptor.  German. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE    STATE    OF   LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY,    DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

Thesteteofiet-  ^*  '^^^  Grecian  empire,  in  this  century,  was  in  circum- 

grjwnong th«     Stances  every  way  proper  to  extinguish  aU  taste  for  letters 
and  philosophy,  and  all  zeal  for   the   cultivation  of  the 
sciences.  The  liberality,  however,  of  the  emperors,  some  of  whom  were  men 
of  learning  and  taste,  and  the  wise  precautions  taken  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  among  whom  Photius  deserves  the  first  rank  in  point 
of  erudition,  contributed  to  attach  a  certain  number  of  learned  men  to 
that  imperial  city,  and  thus  prevented  the  total  decline  of  letters.     Ac- 
cordingly^ we  find  in  Constantinople,  at  this  time,  several  persons  who 
excelled  in  eloquence  and  poetry;  some  who  displayed,  in  their  writ- 
ings against  the  Latins,  a  considerable  knowledge  in  the  art  of  reasoning, 
and  a  high  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  management  of  controversy ;  and 
others  who  composed  the  history  of  their  own  times  with  accuracy  and 
with  el^anoe.     The  controversy  with  the  Latins,  when  ^t  grew  more  keen 
and  animated,  contributed,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  excite  the  literary 
emulation  of  the  disputants,  rendered  them  studious  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
and  a  rich  and  copious  elocution,  adorned  with  the  graces  of  elegance  and 
wit;  and  thus  roused  and  invigorated  talents  that  were  ready  to  perish 
in  indolence  and  sloth. 

ofphOoMphy.  ^^'  ^^  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Zonaras,  that  the 
study  of  philosophy  lay  for  a  long  time  neglected  in  this 
age ;  but  it  was  revived, -with  a  zeal  for  the  sciences  in  general,  under  the 
emperor  Theophilus,  and  his  son  Michael  III.  This  revival  of  letters 
was  principally  owing*  to  the  encouragement  and  protection  which  the 
learned  received  from  Bardas,  who  had  been  declared  Csesar,  himself  a 
weak  and  illiterate  man,  but  a  warm  friend  of  the  celebrated  Photius,  the 
great  patron  of  science,  by  whose  counsel  he  was,  undoubtedly,  directed 
in  this  matter.  At  the  head  of  all  the  learned  men  to  whom  Bardas  com- 
mitted the  culture  of  the  sciences,  he  placed  Leo,  sumamed  the  Wise,  a 
man  of  the  most  profound  and  uncommon  erudition,  and  who  afterwards 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  Photius  explained  the  Catego* 
ries  of  Aristotle,  while  Michael  Psellus  gave  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
other  works  of  that  great  philosopher. 

The  state  of  learn-  ^^^'  '^^  Arabians,  who,  instead  of  cultivating  the  arts 
inir  among  the  and  scicilces,  had  thought  of  nothing  hitherto,  but  of  ex- 
Anbiant.  tending  their  territories,  were  now  excited  to  literary  pur- 

suits by  Almamunis,  otherwise  called  Abu  Gaafar  Abdallah,  whose  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  letters  was  great,  and  whose  munificence  towards 
men  of  learning  and  genius  was  truly  royal.  Under  the  auspicious  pro- 
tection of  this  celebrated  caliph  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  Arabians 
made  a  rapid  and  astonishing  progress  in  various  kinds  of  learning.     This 

*  ADnalium,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xri.  p.  126,  torn.  z.  Corporit  Byzantiu. 
VOL.    I.  A  A 
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excellent  prince  began  to  reign  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, and  died  in  the  year  833.  He  erected  the  famous  schools  of 
Bagdad,  Cufa,  and  Bassora,  and  established  seminaries  of  learning  in 
several  other  cities ;  he  drew  to  his  court  men  of  eminent  parts  by  his 
extraordinary  liberality,  set  up  noble  libraries  in  various  places,  had  trans- 
lations made  of  the  best  Grecian  productions  into  the  Arabic  language  at 
a  vast  expense,  and  employed  every  method  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
learning,  that  became  a  great  and  generous  prince,  whose  zeal  for  the 
sciences  was  attended  with  knowledge.**  It  was  under  the  reign  of  this 
immortal  caliph,  that  the  Arabians^  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  Grecian 
learning,  and  to  propagate  it,  by  degrees,  not  only  in  Syria  and  Airicay 
but  also  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  and  from  this  period  they  give  us  a  long 
catalogue  of  celebrated  philosophers,  physicians,  astronomers,  and  mathe- 
maticians, who  were  ornaments  to  their  nation,  through  several  succeed- 
ing ages.«  And  in  this  certainly  they  do  not  boast  without  reason, 
though  we  are  not  to  consider,  as  literally  true,  all  the  wonderful  and 
pompous  things  which  the  more  modem  writers  of  the  Saracen  history 
tell  us  of  these  illustrious  philosophers.      *. 

After  this  period  the  European  Christians  profited  much  by  the  Arabian 
learning,  and  were  highly  indebted  to  the  Saracens  for  the  improvement 
they  made  in  the  various  sciences.  For  the  mathematics,  astronomy,  physic, 
and  philosophy,  that  were  taught  in  Europe  from  the  tenth  century,  were» 
for  the  most  part,  drawn  from  the  Arabian  schools  that  were  established  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  or  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  sages.  And  firom 
hence  the  Saracens  may,  in  one  respect,  be  justly  considered  as  the  restorers 
of  learning  in  Europe. 

T)»e  state  of  let-  ^^*  ^^  ^^^^  V^^  ^^  Europe   that  was  subject   to   the 

ten  under  dominion  of  the  Franks,  Charlemagne  laboured  with  in- 

andhirsm^"       Credible  zeal  and  ardour  for  the   advancement  of  useful 
cesson.  learning,  and  animated  his  subjects  to  the  culture  of  the 

sciences  in  all  their  various  branches..  So  that,  had  his  successors  been 
disposed  to  follow  his  example,  and  capable  of  acting  upon  the  noblo 
plan  he  formed,  the  empire,  in  a  little  time,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely delivered  from  barbarism  and  ignorance.  It  is  true,  this  great 
prince  left  in  his  family  a  certain  spirit  of  emulation,  which  animated  his 
immediate  successors  to  imitate,  in  some  measure,  his  zeal  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  republic  of  letters.  Lewis  the  Meek  both  formed  and  exe- 
cuted several  designs  that  were  extremely  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  ;*'  and  his  zeal,  in  this  respect,  was  surpassed  by  the 
ardour  with  which  his  son  Charles  the  Bald  exerted  himself  in  the  propa- 
gation of  letters,  and  in  exciting  the  emulation  of  the  learned  by  tlie 
most  alluring  marks  of  his  protection  and  favour.  This,  great  patron  of 
the  sciences  drew  the  literati  to  his  court  from  all  parts,  took  a  particular 
delight  in  their  conversation,  multiplied  and  embellished  the  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  protected,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  the  Aulic  school,  of 
which  mention  has  been  formerly  made,  and  which  was  first  erected  in 
the  seventh  century,  in  order  to  the  education  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  first  nobility.*     His  brother  Lothaire  endeavoured  to  revive  in  Italy 

^  AbuIpImraius^HifltoriaDyDaflUar.p.  246;  second  time  by  Fabricix^s,  in  the  twelfth  vo- 

Gcorg.  Elmacin.    Histor.  Saracen,  lib.  ii.  p.  Inme  of  his  Bibfiotheca  Gneca,  p.  259. 
139;    Barthol.    Hcrbclot,   Biblioth.   Orient  <*  See  the  Hiitoire  LUtifnura  do  la  Fnoce, 

article  Mamun,  p.  545.  torn.  iv.  p.  583. 

*  See  the  treatise  of  Leo  Africanus,   Do  *  Herman.  Conringii,  An tiquit.Acndcmicte, 

Medlcis  et  Philotophis  Arabibus,  published  a  p.  320 ;  Caps.   Eg,  du  Boulay,  Hist.    Acad. 
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the  drooping  sciences,  and  to  restore  them  from  that  state  of  languor  and, 
decay  into  which  the  corruption  and  indolence  of  the  clergy  had  per- 
mitted them  to  fall.  For  this  purpose  he  erected  schools  in  the  eight 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  a.  d.  823,'  but  with  little  success,  since  it  appears 
that  Uiat  country  was  entirely  destitute  of  men  of  learning  and  genius 
during  the  ninth  century.' 

In  England  learning  had  a  better  fate  under  the  auspicious  protection 
of  king  Alfred,  who  has  acquired  an  immortal  name,  not  only  by  the 
admirable  progress  he  made  in  all  kinds  of  elegant  and  useful  knowledge ,** 
but  also  by  the  care  he  took  to  multiply  men  of  letters  and  genius  in  his 
dominions,  and  to  restore  to  the  sciences,  sacred  and  profane,  the  credit 
and  lustre  they  so  eminently  deserve.' 

impcdimcou  lo  ^'  ^^^  *^®  infelicity  of  the  times  rendered  the  effects  of 

the  progrew  of     all  his  zcal  and  all  diese  projects  for  the  advancement  of 
**""**'  learning  much  less  considerable  than  might  have  otherwise 

been  expected.  The  protectors  and  patrons  of  the  learned  were  them- 
selves learned ;  their  authority  was  respectable,  and  their  munificence  was 
boundless;  and  yet  the  progress  of  science  towards  perfection  was  but 
slow,  because  the  interruptions  arising  from  the  troubled  state  of  Europe 
were  fipequent.  The  discords  that  arose  between  Lewis  the  Meek,  and 
his  sons,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  rupture  between  the  latter,  retarded 
considerably  the  progress  of  letters  in  the  empire  ;  and  the  incursions  and 
victories  of  the  Normans,  which  afflicted  Europe  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  century,  were  so  fatal  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that 
in  most  of  the  European  provinces,  and  even  in  France,  there  remained 
but  a  small  number  who  truly  deserved  the  title  of  learned  men.^  The 
wretched  and  incoherent  fragments  of  erudition  that  yet  remained  among 
the  clergy,  were  confined  to  the  monasteries,  and  to  the  episcopal  schools ; 
but  the  zeal  of  the  monkish  and  priestly  orders  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  diminished  in  proportion 
as  their  revenues  increased,  so  that  their  indolence  and  ignorance 
grew  with  their  possessiotis. 

Examples  of  VI.    It  must,  howcvcr,  be  confessed  that  several  ex- 

who  flourished      amples  of  Icamed  men,  whose  zeal  for  the  sciences  was 
in  this  century,     kindled  by  the  encouragement  and  munificence  of  Charle- 
magne, shone  forth  with  a  distinguished  lustre  through  the  darkness  of 
this  barbarous  age.     Among  these,  the  first  rank  is  due  to  Rabanus 


Paris,  torn.  1.  p.  178;  LauDoius,  Do  Scholia 
Oaroli  M.  cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  47  ;  Histoiro  Littdr. 
dc  la  Franco,  torn.  ▼.  p.  483. 

'  See  the  edict  for  that  purpose  among  the 
Capitularia  in  Muratorii  Rerum  Italicar.  torn, 
i.  part  Il.y  p.  151. 

f  Sec  Muralori*B  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  iEvi, 
t6in.  iii.  p.  829. 

^  See  Anton.  Wood,  Hist,  et  Antiquit* 
Acadcm.  Ozonicns.  lib.  i.  p.  13;  Boulay, 
Hist  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  211;  Genciul 
Dictionarj,  at  the  article  Alfred.  This  prince, 
among  other  pious  and  learned  labours,  trans- 
lated the  Pastoral  of  Gregory  L,  Boethiut  de 
Consolatione,  and  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. 

>  03-  This  excellent  prince  not  only  en- 
couraged by  his  protection  and  liberality  such 
of  his  own  subjects  as  made  any  progress  in 


the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but  invited  over 
from  foreign  countries  men  of  distinguished 
talents,  whom  he  fixed  in  a  seminary  at  Ox- 
ford, and,  of  consequence,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  university. 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  Bald ;  and  Grimbald, 
a  monk  of  St  Bcrtin  in  France,  were  the 
most  famous  of  those  learned  men  who  came 
from  abroad ;  Asserius,  Werefrid,  Plegmund, 
Dunwuf,  Wulfsig,  and  the  abbot  of  St  Neot't, 
deserve  the  first  lank  among  the  English 
literati,  who  adorned  the  age  of  Alfred.  See 
Collier*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  I.  book 
iii.  p.  165,  166,  &c. ;  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  in 
the  reign  of  this  illustrious  monarch. 

J  Sorvati  Lupi  Epistola  xxxiv.  p.  69 ;  Con- 
ringii,  Antiq.  Acad.  p.  322 ;  HUtoiie  Litter, 
dc  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  251. 
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Maurus,  whose  fame  was  great  through  all  Germany  and  France,  and  to 
whom  the  youth  resorted,  in  prodigious  numbers,  from  all  parts,  to 
receive  his  instructions  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  The  writers  of 
history,  whose  works  have  deservedly  preserved  their  names  from  oblivion, 
are  Eginhard,  Freculph,  Thegan,  Hamo,  Anastasius,  Ado,  and  others  of 
less  note.  Florus,  Walafridus,  Strabo,  Bertharius,  and  Rabanus,  ex- 
celled in  poetry.  Smaragdus  and  Bertharius  were  eminent  for  their  skill 
in  grammar  and  languages,  as  was  also  the  celebrated  Rabanus  already 
mentioned,  who  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation,  by  a  learned 
and  subtile  treatise  concerning  the  causes  and  the  rise  of  languages. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  erudition  was  cultivated  with  considerable  success 
by  William,  Servatus  Lupus,  Scotus,  and  others,  Eginhard,  Agobard, 
Hincmar,  and  Servatus  Lupus,  were  much  celebrated  for  the  eloquence 
which  appeared  both  in  their  discourses  and  in  their  writings.^ 
Johannes  seotut  VII.  The  philosophy  and   logic  that  were   taught  in 

Erigena.  ^^  European  schools  during  this  century,  scarcely  deserved 

such  honourable  titles,  and  were  little  better  than  an    empty  jargon. 
There  were,  however,  to  be  found  in  various  places,  particularly  among 
the  Irish,  men  of  acute  parts,  and  extensive  knowledge,  who  were  per- 
fectly well  entitled   to   the   appellation  of  philosophers.     The  chief  of 
these  was  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,*  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  delighted  so  much  in  his  conversation 
as  to  honour  him  with  a  place  at  his  table.     Scotus  was  endowed  with 
an  excellent  and  truly  superior  genius,  and  was  considerably  versed  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin  erudition.     He  explained  to  his  disciples  the  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle,  for  which  he  was  singularly  well  qualified  by  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language ;  but  as  his  genius  was  too 
bold  and  aspiring  to  confine  itself  to  the  authority  and  decisions  of  the 
Stagy  rite,  he  pushed  his  philosophical  researches  yet  further,  dared  to 
think  for  himself,  and  ventured  to  pursue  truth  without  any  oiher  guide 
than  his  own  reason.     We  have  yet  extant  of  his  composition,  five  books 
concerning  the  division  of  nature,  an  intricate  and  subtile  production,  in 
which  the  causes  and  principles  of  all  things  are  investigated  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  sagacity,  and  in  which  also  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are 
allegorically  explained,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show,  that  their  ultimate 
end  is  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Supreme  Being.     He  was  the  first 
who  blended  the  scholastic  theology  with  the  mystic,  and  formed  them 
into  one  system.     It  has  also  been  imagined,  that  he  was  far  from  reject- 
ing the  opinions  of  those  who  consider  the  union  of  God  and  nature,  as 
similar  to  the  union  that  subsists  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  a  notion 
much  the  same  with  that  of  many  ancient  philosophers,  who  looked  upon 
the  Deity  as  the  soul  of  the  world.     But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  what  Scotus  said  upon  this  subject  amounted  to 
no  more  than  what  the  Realists,""  as  they  are  called,  maintained  after- 

^  Sacb  H  are  doiroiis  of  a  more  drcnm* 
ataniial  aceonnt  of  these  writers,  and  of  their 
varioua  produetiona,  may  coniult  the  Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  U  France,  torn.  W.  p.  251—271. 
Or  the  more  ample  account  given  of  them  by 
the  celebrated  Le  Bceuf,  in  his  Etat  des  Sci- 
ences en  France  dopuis  Charlemagne  jasqu*au 
Roi  Robert,  which  is  published  in  his  Becucil 
de  diTCTS  EcriU  pour  serrir  d'Eclatrcissement 
k  I'Uistoire  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  1.  Paris, 
I738,ed.  8vo. 


Erigena  signifies  properly  a  natiTO  of 
Ireland,  as  Erin,  or  Irin,  was  the  ancient  name 
of  that  kingdom* 

"  9y  The  Realists,  who  followed  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  univcTsal 
ideas,  were  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  No- 
minalists, who  embraced  the  hypothesis  of 
Zeno  and  the  Stoics  upon  that  perplexed  and 
i  D  tricate  subject  Aristotle  held,  against  Plato, 
that  previous  to,  and  independent  on,  matter, 
there  w«s  no  universal  ideas  or  essences ;  and 
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wards,  though  it  must  be  allov«red  that  he  has  expressed  himself  in  a  very 
perplexed  and  obscure  manner."  This  celebrated  philosopher  formed  no 
particular  sect,  at  least  as  far  as  is  come  to  our  knowledge ;  and  this  will 
be  considered,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  he 
lived  in,  as  a  proof  that  his  immense  learning  was  accompanied  with  meek- 
ness and  modesty. 

About  this  time  there  lived  a  certain  person  named  Macarius,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who  propagated  in  France  that  enormous  error,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  and  professed  by  Averroes,  that  one  individual  intelli- 
gence, one  soul,  performed  the  spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all  the 
human  race.  This  error  was  confuted  by  Retramn,  a  famous  monk  of 
Corbey.®  Before  thes^  writers  flourished  Dungal,  a  native  of  Ireland 
jdso,  who  left  his  country,  and  retired  into  a  French  monastery,  wh^re  he 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  taught 
philosophy  and  astronomy  with  the  greatest  reputation .'  Heric,  a  monk 
of  Auxerre,  made  likewise  an  eminent  figure  among  the  learned  of  this 
age ;  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity,  was  endowed  witli  a  great  and 
aspiring  genius,  and  is  said,  in  many  things,  to  have  anticipated  the 
famous  Descartes  in  the  manner  of  investigating  truth.** 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   DOCTORS   AMD    MINISTERS    OF     THE     CHURCH,   AMD     ITS     FORM 
OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

The  corrnptioD  of        I*  TuE  impiety  and  licentiousness  of  the  greatest  part 
the  clergy.  ^f  ^j^g  clergy  arose,  at  this  time,  to  an  enormous  height, 

and  stand  upon  record,  in  the  unanimous  complaints  of  the  most  candid 
and  impartial  writers  of  this  century.'  In  the  East,  tumult,  discord,  con- 
spiracies, and  treasons,  reigned  uncontrolled,  and  all  things  were  carried 
by  violence  and  force.  These  abuses  appeared  in  many  things,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  election  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  The  favour 
of  the  court  was  become  the  only  step  to  that  high  and  important  office ; 
and  as  the  patriarch's  continuance  in  that  eminent  post  depended  upon 
such  an  uncertain  and  precarious  foundation,  nothing  was  more  usual 
than  to  see  a  prelate  pulled  down  from  his  episcopal  throne  by  an  imperial 


that  the  ideu,  or  exemplan,  which  the  litter 
anpposed  to  have  existed  in  the  divine  mind, 
tad  to  have  been  the  models  of  all  created 
things,  had  been  etcmslly  impressed  upon 
matter,  and  were  coeval  with,  and  inherent  in, 
their  objects.  Zeno  and  his  followers,  de- 
parting  both  from  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
telian systems,  maintained  that  these  pre- 
tended universalshad  neither  form  nor  essence, 
and  were  no  more  than  mere  terms  and  nomi- 
nal representations  of  their  particular  objects. 
The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  prevailed  until  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Roscelinus  embraced 
the  Stoical  system,  snd  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Nominalists,  whose  sentiments  were  propagated 
with  great  success  by  the  fiimous  Abelard. 
These  two  sects  differed  considerably  smong 
themselves,  and  explained,  or  rather  obscured, 
their  respective  tenets  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


"  The  work  here  alluded  to  was  published 
at  Oxford  by  Mr.  Thomss  Gele,  in  1681. 
The  learned  Henmann  has  made  several  ex- 
tracts from  it,  and  given  also  an  ample  and 
learned  account  of  Scotus,  in  his  Acts  of  the 
Philosophers,  written  in  German,  torn.  iii. 
p.  858. 

o  Mabillon,  Prsf.  ad  Sac.  iv.  part  II. 
Actor.  6S.  Ord.  Benedicti,  sect  156,  p.  53. 

'  Histoire  Litt^iaire  de  la  France,  torn.  iv. 
p.  493. 

4  Le  B(Buf,  M^moires  pour  THistoire 
d*  Auxerre,  torn.  ii.  p.  481 ;  Acta  Sanctorum, 
tom.  iv.  M.  Junii  ad  d.  xxiv.  p.  829,  et  ad  d. 
xxxi.  Jul.  p.  249.  For  this  philosopher  has 
obtained  a  place  among  the  saintly  order. 

■  See  Agobardus,  De  Privilegiis  et  Jure 
Saccrdotii,  sect.  13,  p.  137,  torn.  i.  0pp.  od. 
BaluziL 
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decree.  In  the  western  provinces,  tlie  bishops  were  become  voluptuous 
and  effeminate  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  passed  their  lives  amidst  the 
splendour  of  courts,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  indolence,  which 
corrupted  their  taste,  extinguished  their  zeal,  and  rendered  them  incapable 
of  performing  the  solemn  duties  of  their  function  ;**  while  the  inferior 
clergy  were  sunk  in  licentiousness,  minded  nothing  but  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, and  infected  with  the  most  heinous  vices  the  flock  whom  it  was  the 
very  business  of  their  ministry  to  preserve,  or  to  deliver  from  the  conta- 
gion of  iniquity.  Besides,  the  ignorance  of  the  sacred  order  was,  in  many 
places,  so  deplorable,  that  few  of  them  could  either  read  or  write ;  and  still 
fewer  were  capable  of  expressing  their  wretched  notions  with  any  degree 
of  method  or  perspicuity.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  letters  were  to 
be  penned,  or  any  matter  of  consequence  was  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
they  had  commonly  recourse  to  some  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  superior  abilities,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Servatus  Lupus.*^ 
The  causes  of  thij  II.  Many  circumstances  concurred,  particularly  in  the 
corrupUoii.  European  nations,  to  produce  and  augment  this  corruption 
and  licentiousness,  so  shameful  in  an  order  of  men,  who  were  set  apart  to 
exliibit  examples  of  piety  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among  these  we 
may  reckon,  as  the  chief  sources  of  the  evil  under  consideration,  the  cala- 
mities of  the  times,  even  the  bloody  and  perpetual  wars  that  were  carried 
on  between  Lewis  the  Meek  and  his  family,  the  incursions  and  conquests 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  gross  and  incredible  ignorance  of  tlie  nobility, 
and  the  affluence  and  riches  that  flowed  in  upon  the  churches  and  religious 
seminaries  from  all  quarters.  Many  other  causes  also  contributed  to  dis- 
honour the  churches,  by  introducing  into  it  a  corrupt  ministry.  A  noble- 
man, who,  through  want  of  talents,  activity,  or  courage,  was  rendered  in- 
capable of  appearing  with  dignity  in  the  cabinet,  or  with  honour  in  the 
field,  immediately  turned  his  views  towards  the  church,  aimed  at  a  distin- 
guished place  among  its  chiefs  and  rulers,  and  became,  in  consequence,  a 
contagious  example  of  stupidity  and  vice  to  the  inferior  clergy.**  The 
patrons  of  churches,  in  whom  resided  the  right  of  election,  unwilling  to 
submit  their  disorderly  conduct  to  the  keen  censure  of  zealous  and  upright 
pastors,  Industriously  looked  for  the  most  abject,  ignorant,  and  worthless 
ecclesiastics,  to  whom  they  committed  the  cure  of  souls.*  But  one  of  the 
circumstances,  which  contributed  in  a  particular  manner  to  render,  at 
least,  the  higher  clergy  wicked  and  depraved,  and  to  take  off  their  minds 
from  the  duties  of  their  station,  was  the  oblig&tion  they  were  under  of 
performing  certain  services  to  their  sovereigns,  in  consequence  of  tlie  pos- 
sessions they  derived  from  the  royal  bounty.  The  bishops  and  heads  of 
monasteries  held  many  lands  and  castles  by  a  feudal  tenure ;  and  being.- 
thereby  bound  to  furnish  their  princes  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  in 
the  time  of  war,  were  obliged  also  to  take  the  field  themselves  at  the  head 
of  these  troops,'  and  thus  to  act  in  a  sphere  that  was  utterly  inconsistent 


**  TJic  reader  will  be  convinced  of  this  by 
consulting  Agobard,  passim,  and  by  looking 
over  tho  la\^'8  enacted  in  the  Latin  conncils 
for  restraining  tho  disordera  of  the  clergy. 
Sec  also  Servatus  Lupus,  ICjiist.  xxxv.  pa%o 
73,  2{)l ;  and  Steph.  Baluz.  in  Adnot.  page 
:i7B. 

*•  Sco  llie  wovTvs  of  Servatus  Lupus,  Epist. 
xc>iii.  Mix.  p.  12G,  U2,  Ua,  as  aUu  his  life. 


Sco  also  Rodolphi  BituricenBia  Capitula  ad 
clcrum  suuin,in  Baluzii  MisccUancis,  toni.  vi. 
p.  139,  148. 

^  Hincroarus,  Oper.  Posterior,  contra  Go- 
deschalcum,  cap.  xxxvi.  tom.  i.  0pp.  p.  318; 
Servatus  Lupus,  Kpist.  Ixxix.  p.  120f 

"  Agobnrdus,  De  Privilcgiis  ct  Jure  Saccr- 
dotuni,  cap.  xi.  p.  341,  tom.  i.  Opp. 

^  Steph.  13alu2ii  Aj»)>CQdix  Actor,  ad  Sor- 
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with  the  natures  and  duties  of  their  sacred  character.  Besides  all  this,  it 
often  happened  that  rapacious  princes,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  craving 
wants  of  their  soldiers  and  domestics,  boldly  invaded  the  possessions  of 
the  church,  which  they  distributed  among  their  armies  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  priests  and  monks,  in  order  to  avoid  perishing  through  hunger, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  practice  of  violence,  fraud,  and  all  sorts  of 
crimes,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  only  means  they  had  left  of  pro- 
curing themselves  a  subsistence." 
The  Roman  pon-         I^.  The  Roman  pontiiTs  were  raised  to  that  high  dig- 

"*•  nity  by  the  suffrages  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  accompanied 

by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  but,  after  their  election,  the  approbation  of 
the  emperor  was  necessary,  in  order  to  their  consecration,**  There  is, 
indeed,  yet  extant,  an  edict,  supposed  to  have  been  published  in  the  year 
817,  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  which  he  abolishes  tliis  imperial  right,  and 
grants  to  the  Romans,  not  only  the  power  of  electing  their  pontiff,  but 
also  the  privilege  of  installing  and  consecrating  him  when  elected,  without 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperor.*  But  this  grant  will  deceive  none 
who  inquire  into  this  matter  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  diligence, 
since  several  learned  men  have  proved  it  spurious  by  the  most  iiTcsistible 
arguments.^  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  after  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  a  new  scene  of  things  arose  ;  and  the  important  change  above 
mentioned  was  really  introduced.  That  prince  having  obtained  the  im- 
perial dignity  by  the  good  ofRces  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  returned  this 
eminent  service  by  delivering  the  succeeding  pontiffs  from  the  obligation 
of  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  in  order  to  their  being  installed 
in  their  office.  And  thus  we  find,  that  from  the  time  of  Eugenius  III., 
who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.  d.  884,  the  election  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  was  carried  on  without  the  least  regard  to  law,  order,  and  decency, 
and  was  generally  attended  with  civil  tumults  and  dissensions,  until  the 
reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a  stop  to  these  disorderly  proceedings. 
Thefraodiprac-         IV.  Among  the  prelates  that  were  raised  to  the  ponti- 

ti»ed  by  the  Ro-    ficatc,  in  this  ccntury,  there  were  very  few  who  distin- 

man  pontiffs  to  •i-iii  %       \    »    t  .  i  i» 

increase  their      guished  thcmsclves  by  their  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue, 
power.  Qj.  ^jjQ  were  at  all  careful  about  acquiring  those  particular 

qualities  that  are  essential  to  the  character  of  a  Christian  bishop.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  only  known  by  the  flagitious 
actions  that  have  transmitted  their  names  with  infamy  to  our  times ;  and 
they  all,  in  general,  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  ambitious 
efforts  to  extend  their  authority,  and  render  their  dominion  unlimited  and 
universal.     It  is  here  that  we  may  place,  with  propriety,  an  event,  which 


▼atam,  p.  508 ;  Mnratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Mcdii 
JEvij  torn.  ii.  p.  440;  MabUlon.  Annal.  Be- 
nedict torn.  vi.  p.  587  ;  Fretne,  ad  Join- 
villii  Hist  Ludovici  S.  p.  75,  76. 

K  AgobarduB,  Do  Dispena.  Rerum  Eocle- 
siast  sect  4,  p.  270,  torn.  i.  Opp. ;  Flodo- 
ardiis,  Histor.  Eccles.  Rbcmcnais,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  \x. ;  SerTatus  Lupas,  Epist.  xlv.  p.  87, 
437,  &C,  ;  Muratorl,  torn.  ri.  Antiq.  ItoL 
Modii  JE^i,  p.  302 ;  Lud.  Tbomanin,  Disci, 
plina  Eoclcsiv  Vet  et  Novod  circa  Bencficia, 
part  II.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  These  corrupt  mea- 
sures prevailed  also  among  tbo  Greeks  and 
Lombsirda,  as- may  be  seen  in  the  Oricns  Cbria- 
tisnus  of  Lo  Quicu,  torn.  i.  p.  142. 


^  See  De  Bunau,  Histor.  Imper.  German, 
torn.  iii.  p.  28,  32. 

*  Harduini,  Concilia,  torn.  iv.  p.  1236  ; 
Le  Gointo,  Annalei  Eccles.  Francor.  torn.  vii. 
ad  A.  817,  sect  6 ;  Baluzii  Capitular.  Rcgum 
Francor.  tom.  i.  p.  591. 

i  Muratori,  Droits  de  rEmptro  sur  TEtat 
Ecd^s.  p.  54,  and  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  JEtI.  t 
iii.  p.  29,  30  ;  in  which  that  learned  man  con- 
jectures, that  this  edict  was  foi^ged  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Bunau,  Hist  Imper.  German . 
t  iiL  p.  34.  The  partisans,  however,  of  the 
papal  authority,  such  as  Fontanini  and  others, 
plead  slronuoualy,  though  ineirectaally,  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  edict  in  qucstioo. 
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18  said  to  have  interrupted  the  much  vaunted  succesrion  of  regular  bishops 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  from  the  first  foundation  of  that  church  to  the  present 
times.  Between  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  who  died  in  the  year  855,  and 
that  of  Benedict  III.  a  certain  woman,  who  had  the  art  to  disguise  her 
sex  for  a  considerable  time,  is  said,  by  learning,  genius,  and  dexterity,  to 
have  made  good  her  way  to  the  papal  chair,  and  to  have  governed  the 
church  with  the  title  and  dignity  of  pontiff  about  two  years.  This  extra- 
ordinary person  is  yet  known  by  the  title  of  Pope  Joan.  During  the  five 
succeeding  centuries  this  event  was  generally  believed,  and  a  vast  number 
of  writers  bore  testimony  to  its  truth ;  nor  before  the  Reformation  under- 
taken by  Luther,  was  it  considered  by  any,  either  as  incredible  in  itself,  or 
as  ignominious  to  the  church.^  But  in  the  last  century,  the  elevation, 
and  indeed  the  existence  of  this  female  pontiff,  became  the  subject  of  a 
keen  and  learned  controversy ;  and  several  men  of  distinguished  abilities, 
both  among  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  employed  all  the  force 
of  their  genius  and  erudition  to  destroy  the  credit  of  this  story,  by  invali- 
dating, on  the  one  hand,  the  weight  of  the  testimonies  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  by  showing,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
most  accurate  chronological  computations.'  Between  the  contending 
parties  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  writers  have  judiciously 
steered  a  middle  course ;  they  grant  that  many  fictitious  and  fabulous  cir- 
cumstances have  been  interwoven  with  this  story  ;  but  they  deny  that  it 
is  entirely  destitute  of  all  foundation,  or  that  the  controversy  is  yet 
ended,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  in  favour  of  those  who  dispute  its  truth. 
And,  indeed,  upon  a  deliberate  and  impartial  view  of  this  whole  matter, 
it  will  appear  more  than  probable,  that  some  unusual  event  must  have 
happened  at  Rome,  from  which  this  story  derived  its'origin  ;  because  it  is 
not  at  all  credible,  from  any  principles  of  moral  evidence,  that  an  event 
should  be  universally  believed  and  related  in  the  same  manner  by  a  mul- 
titude of  historians  during  five  centuries  immediately  succeeding  its  sup- 
posed date,  if  that  event  was  absolutely  destitute  of  all  foundation.  But 
what  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  this  story  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so." 


^  The  aigamenU  of  thote  who  maintained 
the  truth  of  this  eztiaordloaiy  event  are  col- 
lected in  one  ttriking  point  of  view,  with  great 
learning  and  induitrj  bj  Fred.  Spanheim,  in 
his  Exercitatio  de  Papa  Famina,  torn.  ii.  0pp. 
p.  577.  This  dissertation  was  translated  in^ 
French  by  the  celebrated  L'Enfiwt,  who  di- 
gested it  into  a  better  method,  and  enriched 
it  with  several  additions. 

'  The  arguments  of  those  who  reject  the 
storj  of  Pope  Joan  as  a  fable,  have  been  col- 
lected by  David  Blondel,  and  after  him  with 
still  more  art  and  erudition  by  Bayle,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Papesse.  Add  to  this  Jo.  Georg.  Eocard. 
Uistoria  Francia  OrientaL  tom.  ii.  lib.  zzx. 
sect  119,  p.  436 ;  which  author  has  adopted 
and  appropriated  the  sentiments  of  the  great 
Leibnitz,  npon  the  matter  in  question.  See 
also  Le  Quien*s  Orien.  Christian,  tom.  iiL 
p.  777,  and  Heumann's  Sylloge  Dissert.  Sacr. 
tom.  i.  part  II.  p.  352.  The  very  learned 
Jo.  Christoph.  Wagensdins  has  given  a  just 


and  accurate  view  of  the  'arguments  on  boUi 
sides,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  AmoeniUtes 
LiterarisB  of  Schelhomius,  part  I.  p.  146 ;  and 
the  same  has  been  done  by  Basnage,  in  hia 
Uistoii^de  TEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  408.  A  list 
of  the  other  writers,  who  have  employed  their 
labours  upon  this  intricate  question,  may  be 
seen  in  Casp.  Sagittarius*  Introd.  in  Hist. 
Eoeles.  tom.  L  cap.  zxv.  p.  676,  and  in  the 
Bibliotb.  Bremens.  torn,  viit  part  V.  p.  935. 
^  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Paul  Sarpi,  in  hia 
Lettero  Italiane,  Lett.  Izxxii.  p.  452;  of 
L*£nfant,  Biblioth.  Qermanique,  tom.  z.  p. 
27;  of  Theod.  Hasseus,  Bibliotb.  Bremens. 
tom.  viii.  part  V.  p.  935 ;  and  of  the  oel©- 
brated  P&ff,  InsUt  Histor.  Eoeles.  p.  402 : 
to  whom  we  might  add  Wemsdorf^  Boeder, 
Holbeig,  and  many  othm,  were  this  enume- 
ration necessary.  Without  assuming  the  cha- 
racter of  a  judge  in  this  intricate  controversy, 
concerning  which  so  many  Galse  dedsions  have 
been  pronounced,  I  shall  only  take  the  liberty 
to  observe,  that  the  matter  in  debate  is  as 
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Their  leaious  at-  V.  The  enomious  vices  that  must  have  covered  so  many 
wSS^SrVwS.  pontiflfs  with  infamy  in  the  judgment  of  the  wise,  formed 
by  whom  they  '  not  the  least  obstacle  to  their  ambition  in  these  miserable 
are  favoured.  ^^^^^  ^^^  hindered  them  from  extending  their  influence, 
and  augmenting  their  authority,  both  in  church  and  state.  It  does  not 
indeed  appear,  from  any  authentic  records,  that  their  possessions  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  their  authority ;  nor  that  any  new  grants  of 
land  were  added  to  what  they  had  already  obtained  from  die  liberality  of 
the  kings  of  France.  The  donations  which  Lewis  the  Meek  is  reported 
to  have  made  to  them  are  mere  inventions,  equally  destitute  of  truth  and 
probability  ;"  and  notbing  is  more  groundless  than  the  accounts  of  those 
writers  who  affirm  that  Charles  the  Bald  divested  himself,  in  the  year  875, 
of  his  right  to  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  in  favour  of  the  pontiff, 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  enriched  with  a  variety  of  noble  and  costly 
presents,  in  return  for  the  good  services  of  John  VIII.,  by  whose  succours 
he  was  raised  to  the  empire.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
authority  and  affluence  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  increased  greatly  from 
the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  but  more  especially  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Bald  to  the  imperial  throne,  as  all  Uie  historical  records  of 
that  period  abundantly  testify .« 

They  gain  by  the  ^^*  ^^'  ^®  ^^^  ^^  Lewis  II.  a  flerce  and  dreadful 
troubiea  that  War  broke  out  between  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  among 
ariM  in  the  em-  ^^ich  there  were  several  competitors  for  the  empire.  This 
furnished  the  Italian  princes,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  John 
YIII.,  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  assuming  to  themselves  the  right 
of  nominating  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  of  excluding  from  aU  part  in 
this  election  Uie  nations  who  had  formerly  the  right  of  suffirage  ;  and  if 
the  opportunity  was  favourable,  it  was  seized  witb  avidity,  and  improved 
with  the  utmost  dexterity  and  zeal.  Their  favour  and  interest  were 
earnestly  solicited  by  Charles  the  Bald,  whose  entreaties  were  rendered 
effectual  by  rich  presents,  prodigious  sums  of  money,  and  most  pompous 
promises,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proclaimed,  a.d.  876,  by  the 
pontiff  John  VIII.  and  by  the  Italian  princes  assembled  at  Pavia,  king  of 
Italy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Carloman  and  Charles  the  Gross,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  in  the  Roman  empire,  were 
also  elected  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Italian  princes.  After  the 
reigns  of  these  princes,  the  empire  was  torn  in  pieces  ;  the  most  deplor- 
able tumults  and  commotions  arose  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  which 
were  governed,  or  rather  subdued,  and  usurped,  by  various  chiefs ;  and 
in  this  confused  scene  of  things,  the  highest  bidder  was,  by  the  succour 
of  the  greedy  pontiffs,  generally  raised  to  the  government  of  Italy  and 
to  the  imperial  throne.' 

The  emperon  di-  ^^I*  Thus  the  power  and  influence  of  the  pontiffs,  in 
J^«a^f<*jfr  civil  affairs,  arose  in  a  short  time  to  an  enormous  height 
authority,  and  through  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  princes,  in  whose 
SjJSuTiJdrf*  ^^^  ^^®y  ^*^  employed  the  influence  which  superstition 
thobiahopedi-  had  given  them  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  increase 
minished.  ^£  ^j^^j^  authority  in  religious  matters  was  not  less  rapid, 

yet  dabioos,  and  has  not,  on  either  tide,  been  toriiB  Franci»  Orient,  torn.  iL  lib.  xxxt  p. 

represented  in  anch  a  light  aa  to  bring  con-  606. 

Tiction.  P  This  matter  ii  amply  illustrated  by  Sigo- 

"  See  abore,  sect.  3.  nius,  in  his  famous  book  De  Regno  Italiie, 

*  Bnnau,  Historic  Imperii  Rom.  Crerman.  ftnd  by  the  other  writers  of  German  and  Ital- 

torn.  iii.  p.   48*3  ;  Jo.  Georg.  Eccatd,  His-  ian  history. 
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nor  less  considerable,  and  it  arose  from  the  same  causes.  The  wisest  and 
most  impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  not  only  acknowledge 
but  arc  even  at  pains  to  demonstrate  that,  from  the  time  of  Lewis  the 
Meek,  the  ancient  rules  of  ecclesiastical  government  were  gradually  changed 
in  Europe  by  the  counsels  and  instigation  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  new 
laws  substituted  in  their  place.  The  European  princes  suffered  themselves 
to  be  divested  of  the  supreme  authority  in  religious  matters,  which  they 
had  derived  from  Charlemagne  ;  the  power  of  the  bishops  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  even  the  authority  of  both  provincial  and  general  councils 
began  to  decline.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  elated  with  their  overgrown 
prosperity,  and  become  arrogant  beyond  measure  by  the  daily  accessions 
that  were  made  to  their  autliority,  were  eagerly  bent  upon  persuading  all, 
and  had  indeed  the  good  fortune  to  persuade  many,  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  constituted  and  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  supreme  legislator 
and  judge  of  the  church  universal :  and  that  therefore  the  bishops  derived 
all  their  authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  nor  could  the  councils  deter- 
mine any  thing  without  his  permission  and  consent.^  This  opinion,  which 
was  inculcated  by  the  pontiffs  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  ardour,  was 
opposed  by  such  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions, and  the  government  of  the  church  in  the  earlier  ages,  but  it 
was  opposed  in  vain. 

VIII.  In  order  to  gain  credit  to  this  new  ecclesiastical 
code,  so  different  from  the  ancient  rules  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  to  support  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  pon- 
tiffs to  supremacy  and  independence,  it  was  necessary  to 
produce  the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  such  as  were  disposed  to  set  bounds  to  their  usurpations.  The  bishops 
of  Rome  were  aware  of  this  ;  and  as  those  means  were  looked  upon  as  the 
most  lawful  that  tended  best  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes,  they 
employed  some  of  their  most  ingenious  and  zealous  partisans  in  forging 
conventions,  acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and  such  like  records,  by  which  it 
might  appear  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
were  clothed  with  tlie  same  spiritual  majesty  and  supreme  authority  which 
they  now  assumed.'  Among  these  fictitious  supports  of  the  papal  dignity, 
the  famous  Decretal  Epistles,  as  they  are  called,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  the  pontiffs  of  the  primitive  times,  deserve  chiefiy  to  be  stigmatised. 
They  were  the  production  of  an  obscure  writer,  who  fraudulently  prefixed 


Forged  memorials 
and  acts  pro- 
cured by  the 
pontiffs  to  esta- 
blish their  su- 
premacy. 


'i  See  the  excellent  work  of  an  anon^-mous 
and  unknown  author,  who  signs  himself  D.B., 
and  whoso  book  is  entitled,  Uistoire  du  Droit 
Kcclesiastique  Public  FraD^ois,  published  first 
at  London,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year 
1737,  and  lately  republished  in  a  lai^r  and 
more  splendid  edition.  The  author  of  this 
performance  shows,  in  a  judicious  and  concise 
manfter,  the  various  steps  by  which  the  papal 
authority  arose  to  such  a  monstrous  height. 
His  account  of  the  ninth  century  may  be  seen 
in  the  iiist  volume  of  his  work,  at  the  lUOth 
page. 

'  There  is  just  reason  to  imagine,  that  these 
decretals,  and  various  other  acts,  such  as  the 
grants  of  Charlemagne  and  Ijcwis  the  Meek, 
were  forged  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  Roman  itonviflTs ;  since  it  is  utterly  in- 
credible, that  these  pontiflfiB  should,  for  many 


ages,  have  constantly  appealed,  in  support  of 
their  pretended  rights  and  privileges,  to  acta 
and  records  that  were  only  the  fictions  of 
private  persons,  and  should,  with  such  weak 
arma,  have  stood  out  against  kings,  princea, 
councila,  and  bishops,  who  were  unwilling  to 
receive  their  yoke.  Acta  of  a  private  nature 
would  have  been  useless  here,  and  public 
deeds  were  necessary  to  accomplish  the  views 
of  papal  ambition.  Such  forgeries  were  In 
this  century  esteemed  lawful,  on  account  of 
tlieir  supposed  tendency  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God,  and  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the 
church ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  the  good  pontiffs  should  feel  no  remorse 
in  imposing  upon  the  world  frauds  and 
fot^cries,  that  were  designed  to  enrich  the 
patrimony  of  St«  Peter,  and  to  aggtandize  his 
successors  in  the  apostolic  see. 
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to  them  the  name  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,*  to  make  the  world  believe 
they  had  been  collected  by  that  illustrious  and  learned  prelate.  Some  of 
them  had  appeared  in  the  eighth  century,'  but  they  were  now  entirely 
drawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  produced,  with  an  air  of  ostentation  and 
triumph,  to  demonstrate  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,"  The  de- 
cisions of  a  certain  Roman  council,  which  is  said  to  have  been  held  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sylvester,  were  likewise  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  same  cause ;  but 
this  council  had  never  been  so  much  as  heard  of  before  the  present  century, 
and  the  accounts  now  given  of  it  proceeded  from  the  same  source  with  the 
decretals,  and  were  equally  authentic.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  decrees  of 
this  pretended  council  contributed  much  to  enrich  and  i^grandise  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  exalt  them  above  all  human  authority  and  jurisdiction.^ 
The  success  of  IX.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting  among  the  Latin 

these  frauds.,  bishops,  men  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  who  saw  through 
these  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  chains  that  were  forging  both  for 
them  and  for  the  church.  The  French  bishops  distinguished  themselves, 
in  a  particular  and  glorious  manner,  by  the  zeal  and  vehemence  with  which 
they  opposed  the  spurious  decretals,  and  other  like  fictitious  monuments 
and  records,  and  protested  against  their  being  received  among  the  laws  of 
the  church.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiffs,  and  particularly  of  Nicho- 
las I.,  conquered  this  opposition,  and  reduced  it  to  silence.  And  as  the 
empire,  in  the  periods  that  succeeded  this  contest,  fell  back  into  the  gross- 
est ignorance  and  darkness,  there  scarcely  remained  any  who  were  capable 
of  detecting  these  odious  impostures,  or  disposed  to  support  the  expiring 
lilxJrty  of  the  church.  The  history  of  the  following  ages  shows,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  deplorable  examples,  the  disorders  and  calamities  that  sprung 
from  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring  pontiffs ;  it  represents  these  despotic 
lords  of  the  church  labouring,  by  the  aid  of  their  impious  frauds,  to  over- 
tuni  its  ancient  government,  to  undermine  the  authority  of  its  bishops,  to 
engross  its  riches  and  revenues  into  their  own  hands ;  nay,  what  is  still 
more  horrible,  it  represents  them  aiming  perfidious  blows  at  the  thrones  of 
princes,  and  endeavouring  to  lessen  their  power,  and  to  set  bounds  to  their 
dominion.  All  this  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  such  as  have  looked 
with  attention  and  impartiality  into  the  history  of  the  times  of  which  we 
now  write,  and  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  men  of  learning  and  probity, 
that  are  well  affected  to  the  Romish  church  and  its  sovereign  pontiff.^ 


■  It  it  certain  that  (he  forger  of  the  decre- 
tals was  extremely  desirous  of  persuadiog  the 
world,  that  they  were  collected  by  Isidore,  tlie 
cclebrate<l  bishop  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century.  See  Fabricii  BibUoth.  Latin. 
Medii  y£vi,  torn.  v.  p.  56).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  bishops  to  add,  from  a  principle  of 
humility,  the  epithet  Pcccator,  t.  e.  sinner, 
to  their  titles;  and,  accordingly,  the  forger 
of  the  decretals  has  added  the  word  Pecca- 
tor  after  the  name  of  Isidore  :  but  this  some 
ignorant  transcribers  have  absurdly  changed 
into  the  word  Mercator ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  one  Isldorus  Mercator  passes  for  the  frau- 
dulent collector,  or  forger  of  the  decretals. 

^  See  Dom  Calmet,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  torn, 
i.  p.  528 ;  B.  Just.  Ilea.  Bohmer.  Pracf.  ad  no- 
vum Edit.  Juris  Canon,  torn.  i.  p.  x.  xix.  Not. 

*  Besides  the  authois  of  the  Ccnturiac 
Magdeburgenscs  and  other  writers,  the  learned 


Blondel  has  demonstrated,  in  an  ample  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  spuiiousness  of  the 
decretals,  in  his  Pseudo-Isidorus  et  Turiauus 
▼apulantes;  and  in  our  time  the  cheat  is  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  at 
least  by  such  of  them  as  are  possessed  of  any 
tolerable  degree  of  judgment  and  imporUality. 
See  Budsus*  Isagoge  in  Theologiam,  torn.  ii. 
p.  762 ;  as  also  Petr.  Constantius,  Prolegom. 
ad  Epistolas  Pontificum,  torn.  i.  p.  130;  and 
a  dissertation  of  Fleury,  prefixed  to  the  six- 
teenth volume  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 

^  See  Jo.  Launoius,  De  Cura  EcclesisD 
crga  Paupercs  et  Miseros,  cap.  L  Obscrvat.  i. 
p.  576,  tern.  ii.  part  II.  Opp. 

*  See  the  above  mentioned  author*s  trea- 
tise, entitled  Regia  Potcstas  in  Causis  Matri- 
monial, torn.  i.  part  ll.  Opp.  p.  764 ;  as  also 
Pctr.  Constantius,  Vnsf.  ad  Epist.  Riomauor. 
Pontiff,  tom.  i.  p.  127. 
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The  monastic  life  X.  The  monastic  life  was  now  universally  in  the  highest 
in  high  repute,  esteem,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  veneration  that  was 
paid  tQ  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred  gloom  and  indolence  of  a 
convent.  The  Greeks  and  orientals  had  heen  long  accustomed  to  regard 
the  monkish  orders  and  discipline  with  the  greatest  admiration  ;  hut  it  was 
only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  ceixtury,  that  this  holy  passion  was 
indulged  among  the  Latins  to  such  an  extravagant  length.  In  the  present 
age  it  went  beyond  all  bounds :  kings,  dukes,  and  counts,  forgot  their  true 
dignity,  even  the  fulfilling  with  zeal  the  duties  of  their  high  stations,  and 
affected  that  contempt  of  the  world  and  its  grandeur,  which  they  took  for 
magnanimity,  though  it  was  really  nothing  else  but  the  result  of  a  narrow 
and  superstitious  spirit.  They  abandoned  their  thrones,  their  honours,  and 
their  treasures,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  monasteries  with  a  view  of  de- 
voting themselves  entirely  to  God.  Several  examples  of  this  fanatical  extra- 
vagance were  exhibited  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  both  in  this 
and  the  preceding  century.  And  if  the  allurements  of  worldly  pleasures  and 
honours  had  too  much  power  over  the  minds  of  many,  to  permit  their  separat- 
ing themselves  from  human  society,  during  their  lives,  such  endeavoured 
to  make  amends  for  this  in  their  last  hours ;  for  when  they  perceived  death 
approaching,  they  demanded  the  monastic  habit,  and  actually  put  it  on 
before  their  departure,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  of  the  fraternity,  and 
be  of  consequence  entitled  to  the  fervent  prayers  and  other  spirituid  suc- 
cours of  their  ghostly  brethren. 

MoDkt  and  abbote  But  nothing  affords  such  a  striking  and  remarkable  proof 
civf/aSirl"  and  ^^^^®  excessive  and  fanatical  veneration  that  was  paid  to  the 
called  to  the  monastic  order,  as  the  treatment  they  received  from  several 
courttofpnncet.  j^jjgg  j^^j  emperors,  who  drew  numbers  of  monks  and  abbots 

from  their  cloisters,  and  placed  Uiem  in  stations  entirely  foreign  to  their 
vows  and  their  character,  even  amidst  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  The  transition,  indeed,  was  violent,  from  the  obscurity  of 
a  convent,  and  the  study  of  a  liturgy,  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  an  empire,  and 
manage  the  political  interests  of  nations.  But  such  was  the  case ;  and  pious 
princes  alleged  as  a  reason  for  this  singular  choice,  that  the  government  of 
a  state  could  never  be  better  placed  than  in  the  hands  of  such  holy  men, 
who  had  subdued,  all  irregular  appetites  and  passions,  and  were  so  divested 
of  the  lust  of  pleasure  and  ambition,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  unworthy  de- 
signs ;  any  low,  sordid,  or  selfish  views.  Hence  we  find  in  the  history  of 
these  times  frequent  examples  of  monks  and  abbots  performing  the  functions 
of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  ministers  of  state,  and  displaying  their  talents 
with  various  success  in  these  high  and  eminent  stations. 
A  reformation  of  ^^'  "^^^  monds,  however,  of  the  monks,  were  far  from 
the  monaetfe  or-  being  SO  pure  as  to  justify  the  reason  alleged  above  for  their 
der  attempted,  promotion.  Their  patrons  and  protectors,  who  loaded  them 
with  honours  and  preferments,  were^  sensible  of  the  irregular  and  licentious 
lives  that  many  of  them  led,  and  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  correct  their 
vices,  and  to  reform  their  manners.  Lewis  the  Meek  distinguished  his 
zeal  in  the  execution  of  this  virtuous  and  noble  design ;  and,  to  render  it 
more  effectual,  he  employed  the  pious  labours  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane, 
in  reforming  the  monasteries  first  in  Aquitaine,  and  afterwards  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  in  restoring,  by  new  and  salutary  laws, 
the  monastic  discipline,  which  was  absolutely  neglected  and  fallen  into  decay. 
This  worthy  ecclesiastic  presided,  in  the  year  817,  in  the  council  of  Aix-la- 
Chapellc,  where  several  wise  measures  were  taken  for  removing  the  disor* 
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ders  that  reigned  in  the  cloisters ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  unlimited 
authority  he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  he  suhjected  all  the  monks, 
without  exception,  to  the  rule  of  the  famous  Benedict,  ahbot  of  Mount 
Cassim,  annulled  that  variety  of  rites  and  customs  that  had  obtained  in  the 
different  monasteries,  prescribed  to  them  all  one  uniform  method  of  living, 
and  thus  united,  as  it  were,  into  one  general  body  or  society,  the  various  orders 
which  had  hitherto  been  connected  by  no  common  bond.>  This  admirable 
discipline,  which  acquired  to  Benedict  of  Aniane  the  highest  reputation, 
and  made  him  be  revered  as  the  second  father  of  the  western  monks, 
flourished  during  a  certain  time,  but  afterwards  declined,  through  various 
causes,  until  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  when  under  the  calamities  that 
oppressed  both  the  church  and  the  empiref  it  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Canons  and  XII.  The  same  emperor,  who  had  appeared  with  such  zeal, 

CfeDoneuet.  ^jq^j,  j^  protecting  and  reforming  the  monks,  gave  also  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  his  favour  to  the  order  of  canons,  which  Chrodegangus 
had  introduced  in  several  places  during  the  last  century.  He  distributed 
them  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  instituted  also  an  order 
of  canonesses,  which  was  the  first  female  convent  knoWn  in  the  Christian 
worlds  For  each  of  these  orders  the  zealous  emperor  had  a  rule  drawn  up, 
A.D.  817,  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  he  substituted  in  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  appointed  by  Chrodegangus,  and  this  new 
rule  was  observed  in  most  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  of  the  canons  and 
canonesses  in  the  west  until  the  twelfth  century,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  disapproved  of  by  the  court  of  Rome.'  llie  author  of  the  rule  that 
was  appointed  for  the  canons  was,  undoubtedly,  Amalarius,  a  presbyter  of 
Metz  ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  whether  that  which  was  drawn  up  for  the 
canonesses  was  composed  by  the  same  hand.*  Bb  that  as  it  may,  the 
canonical  order  grew  into  high  repute ;  and  from  this  time  a  great  number 
of  convents  were  erected  for  them  through  all  the  western  provinces,  and 
were  richly  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  pious  and  opulent  Christians.  But 
this  institution  degenerated  in  a  short  time,  like  all  others,  from  its  pri- 
mitive purity,  and  ceased  to  answer  the  laudable  intention  and  design 
of  its  worthy  founders.** 
The  principal  XIII.  Of  the  theological  writers  that  flourished  among 

Greek  writew.     ^^g  Greeks,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : — 


*  Jo.  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bene- 
dict. SiBC  ir.  part  I.  Pnef.  p.  xxvii.  and  Praf. 
ad  Sec  ▼.  p.  XZT. ;  ejuBdem,  Annalca  Ordin. 
a  Benedict  torn.  ii.  p.  430 ;  Calmet,  Hist, 
do  Lorraine,  torn.  i.  p.  596.  For  a  particular 
accoont  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  and  bis  illua- 
trioni  virtues,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii. 
Febr.  606 ;  and  the  Uistoire  Litt^ratre  de  la 
Fnnee,  torn.  W.  p.  447. 

7  See  Mabillon,  Annal.  Ordin.  S.  Bcne- 
dicti,  torn.  ii.  p.  428. 

'  Tbis  rule  was  condemned  in  a  council 
beld  at  Rome,  A.D.  1059,  under  the  pontiff 
Nicbolas  IT.  The  pretext  used  by  the  pontiff 
and  the  assembled  prelates,  to  justify  their 
disapprobation  of  this  rule,  was,  that  it  per- 
mitted the  canons  to  enjoy  the  possessions 
they  had  before  their  tows,  and  allowed  to 
each  of  them  too  lai^  a  portion  of  bread  and 
wine ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  that  this  order 
had  been  instituted  by  an  emperor  without 
either  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Roman 


pontiff.  For  an  account  of  the  rule  and  dis- 
cipline of  these  canons,  see  Fleury*s  Eccles. 
Hist.  torn.  z.  p.  163,  164,  &c.  Brussels  edi- 
tion in  12mo. 

■  Lud.  Thomassin,  Disciplin.  Eccles.  Vet 
et  NoTs,  part  I.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlii.  xliii. ;  Mu- 
ratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  ▼.  p.  186, 
540.  No  accounts  of  the  canons  are  less 
worthy  of  credit,  than  those  that  are  given  by 
writers  who  have  been  themselves  members 
of  that  order,  such  as  Raymond  Chapponers 
Histoico  des  Chanoines,  published  at  F^ris  in 
8vo.  in  the  year  1619 ;  for  these  writers,  from 
fund  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  institution, 
and  an  ambitious  desire  of  enhancing  its  merit, 
and  rendering  it  respectable,  derive  the  origin 
of  the  canonical  order  from  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  or  inee  it  up,  at  least,  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  Christian  church. 

^  Calmet,  Hist  de  Lorraine,  tom.  L  p. 
591 ;  Hist.  Litt4<rairo  de  la  Franco,  tom.  iv. 
p.  536.  , 
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Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  most  profound  and 
universal  erudition,  whose  Bibliotheca,*^  Epistles,  and  other  writings,  are 
yet  valuable  on  many  accounts. 

Nicephorus,  also  a  patriarch  of  the  above  mentioned  city,  who,  among 
other  productions,  published  a  warm  defence  of  the  worship  of  images 
against  the  enemies  of  that  idolatrous  service.*^ 

Theodore  Studites,  who  acquired  a  name  chiefly  by  his  warm  opposition 
to  the  Iconoclasts,  and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  wrote  in  favour  of  image 
worship." 

The  same  cause  has  principally  contributed  to  transmit  to  after  ages  the 
names  of  Theodorus  Oraptus,  Methodius,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Con- 
fessor for  his  adherence  to  the  image  worship  in  the  very  face  of  persecu- 
tion, Theodorus  Abucara,'  Petrus  Siculus,  Nicetas,  David,  and  others,  who 
would  probably  have  been  long  since  buried  in  oblivion,  had  not  the  various 
contests  between  the  Gireek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
former  among  themselves  upon  the  question  concerning  images,  excited 
the  vehemence  of  these  inconsiderable  writers,  and  furnished  them  with  an 
occasion  of  making  some  noise  in  the  world. 

Moses  Barcepha,  a  Syrian  bishop,  surpassed  by  far  all  whom  we  have 
now  been  mentioning,  and  deserved  the  shining  reputation  which  he  has 
obtained  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  what  we  have  yet  extant  of  his 
works  discover  several  marks  of  true  genius,  and  an  uncommon  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  writing.' 
T  «.      .^  XIV.  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  is  deser- 

Latin  writers.  -n        -•         i         <■     i        i     »\t     -r     ^»  -a  <.*i  •  ^r. 

vedly  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  wnters  of  this  age ;  the 
force  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  multitude  of  pro- 
ductions that  flowed  from  his  pen,  entitle  him  to  this  distinguished  rank,  and 
render  improper  all  comparison  between  him  and  his  contemporaries.  He 
may  be  called  the  great  light  of  Germany  and  France,  since  it  was  from  the 
prodigious  fund  of  knowledge  he  possessed,  that  these  nations  derived  prin- 
cipally their  religious  instruction.  His  writings  were  every  where  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned,^  and  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that,  during  four 
centuries,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  divines  appealed  to  them  as 
authority  in  religious  matters,  and  adopted  almost  universally  the  senti- 
ments they  contained.  After  this  iUustrious  prelate,  the  writers  that  are 
most  worthy  of  mention  are, 

Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  (slt 
from  being  destitute  of  literary  merit ;  but  whose  reputation  has  deser- 
vedly suflered  by  his  justifying,  and  even  fomenting  the  rebellion  of  Lothaire 
and  Pepin  against  Lewis  the  Meek,  their  father  and  their  sovereign.*    • 


°  See  Camuaat,  Hiatoire  des  Joumaux, 
ton),  i,  p.  87. 

^  Acta  Saoctor.  torn.  ii.  Martii  ad  d.  xiii. 
p.  293 :  Oudinut,  Scriptor.  Ecclcs.  torn.  ii. 
p.  2. 

*  0^-  Theodore  Studites  waa  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  writers  of  this  century,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  known  as  a  man  of 
genius  and  learning  to  after  ages,  though  the 
controversy  concerning  images  had  never  ex- 
isted. There  are  of  his  writings,  yet  extant, 
265  letters,  several  treatises  against  the  Ico> 
noclasta,  124  epigrams  in  iambics,  and  a  large 
mannscript,  which  contains  a  course  of  cate- 
chetical instruction  concerning  the  duties  of 


the  monastic  life. 

'  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  at  the 
article  Abugara. 

'  Jos.  Sim.  Assemani  Biblioth.  Oriental. 
Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  127. 

**  See  for  a  particular  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Rabanus  Maurus,  the  Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  la  FVance,  torn.  v.  p.  151 ;  aa 
also  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Febr.  p.  500. 

*  See  Colonia,  Hist.  Litt^.  de  la  Yille  de 
Lyon,  torn.  iL  p.  93 ;  General  Dictionary,  at 
the  article  Agobard ;  Hist.  Litt^rairo  de  la 
France,  tooL  iv.  p.  567.  [Agobard  opposed 
with  great  zeal  both  the  worship  and  the  usage 
of  images,  in  his  famous  book,  De  Pictnrii  et 
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Hilduin,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who  acquired  no  small  reputation  by  a 
work,  entitled  Areopagitica.^ 

Eginbard,  abbot  of  Selingestat,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Life  of  Char- 
lemagne; remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  diction,  the  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  style,  and  a  variety  of  other  literary  accomplishments.^ 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  whose  Exposition  of  several  books  of  scrip. 
ture,>  as  also  his  Chronology,  gained  him  an  eminent  and  lasting  reputation.*" 

Freculf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  whose  Chronicle,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
heavy  compilation,  is  yet  extant. 

Servatus  Lupus,  of  whose  composition  we  have  several  epistles  and 
treatises :  and  who,  though  a  copious  and  subtile  writer,  is  yet  defective  in 
point  of  elegance  and  erudition.^ 

Drepanius  Florus,  who  left  behind  him  several  poems,  an  Exposition 
of  several  Books  of  Scripture,  and  other  performances  le&s  worthy  of 
attention.® 

Christian  Druthmar,  the  author  of  a  Commentary  upon  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel. p 

Godeschalc,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  who  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  the 
controversy  which  he  set  on  foot  concerning  Predestination  and  Free 
Grace. 

Paschasias  Radbert,"*  a  name  famous  in  the  contests  concerning  the 
real  presence  of  Christfs  body  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  who,  to  pass  in  silence 
his  other  writings,  composed  a  book  upon  this  very  subject,  which  fur- 
nished abundant  matter  of  dispute  throughout  this  century. 

fiertramn,  or  Retramn,  a  monk. of  Corbey,  who  deserves  the  first  rank 
among  the  writers  that  jefuted  the  doctrine  of  Hadbert ;  and  whose  book 
concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  composed  by 
the  order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  gave  also  occasion  to  many  contests  among 
learned  divines.' 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  laborious  author  of  several  treatises 
upon  various  subjects,  and  who  is  more  to  be  esteemed  for  his  industry  and 
diligence,  than  for  his  genius  and  learning," 

Walafridus  Strabo,  who  acquired  no  mean  reputation  by  his  poems,  his 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  his  explications  of  many  of  the  more  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture.^ 


Tmaginibus,  a  work  which  has  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church.] 

i  Hist.  Littdrairo  de  la  France,  torn.  W, 
p.  607. 

^  Hist.  Lttt^raire  de  la  France,  torn.  iv. 
p.  550.  See  also  the  Life  of  Charlemagne,  of 
which  the  best  of  fourteen  editions  is  that 
published  by  Schminkius,  at  Utrecht,  in  the 
year  1711. 

*  [This  prelate,  who  was  famoni  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures,  composed 
3  Ijooks  of  commentaries  upon  Genesis,  4  upon 
Exodus,  and  seTcral  upon  IxTiticus.  Ho 
wrote  also  a  commentary  upon  Uio  Gospel  of 
St  Matthew,  in  which  there  are  many  excel- 
lent thiogB,and  an  exposition  of  all  the  Epistles 
of  St,  Paul.  His  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  is  printed,  but  all  the  rest 
are  in  manuscript.] 

■"  See  Simon,  Critique  do  la  Diblioth. 
EccWs.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  284. 


■>  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  Franco,  torn.  v. 
p.  255. 

^  Colonia,  Histoire  LitU^r.  de  Lyon,  torn, 
ii.  p.  135  ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn, 
▼.p.  213. 

P  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tom.  v.  p.  84. 

*!  For  an  account  of  Radbcrt,  see  the  His- 
toire Litter,  de  la  France,  tom.  v.  p.  287. 

'  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  Bertramn,  and  his  book,  in  the 
following  chapter. 

*  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  a  great  port 
of  the  writings  that  are  attributed  to  Haymo, 
bishop  of  Halberstadt,  were  composed  by  Remi, 
or  Rcmigius  of  Auxerre.  See  Casimir  Oudi- 
nus.  Comment  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  tom.  ii. 
p.  330 ;  Histoire  Litt^ndre  de  la  France,  tom. 
V.  p.  1 11,  tom.  Ti.  p.  1 06 ;  Le  Bcenf,  Recueil  do 
Diss,  sur  THistoire  do  la  France,  tom.  i.  p.  278. 

*  See  the  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France, 
tom.  V,  p.  544. 
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Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent 
spirit ;  but  who  deserves,  notwithstanding,  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Latin  writers  of  this  century,  since  his  works  discover  an  aspiring 
genius,  and  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  tend,  moreover,  in 
a  singular  manner,  to  throw  light  both  upon  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the  Mend  and  companion  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  an  eminent  philosopher  and  a  learned  divine,  whose  erudition  was 
accompanied  with  uncommon  marks  of  sagacity  and  genius,  and  whose 
various  performances,  as  well  as  his  translations  from  the  G^eek,  gained 
him  a  shining  and  lasting  reputation.' 

It  is  sufficient  barely  to  name  Remigius  Bertharius,  Ado,  Almoin,  Heric, 
Regino,  abbot  of  Prum,  and  others,  of  whom  the  most  common  writers  of 
ecclesiastical  history  give  ample  accounts. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DOCTRINE    OF    THE   CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    DURING  .THIS   CENTURY. 

The  miaenbio*  ^'  '^^^  ^®^^  ®^  Charlemagne  for  the  interests  of  Chris- 

state  of  chru-      tianity,  and  his  liberality  to  the  learned,  encouraged  many 
"*""'^*  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  scrip- 

tures, and  to  the  pursuit  of  religious  truth ;  and  as  long  as  this  eminent 
set  of  divines  remained,  the  western  provinces  were  happily  preserved 
from  many  errors,  and  from  a  variety  of  superstitious  practices.  Thus 
we  find  among  the  writers  of  this  age  several  men  of  eminent  talents, 
whose  productions  show  that  the  lustre  of  true  erudition  and  theology  was 
not,  as  yet,  totally  eclipsed.  But  these  illustrious  luminaries  of  the 
church  disappeared  one  after  the  other,  and  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
encouraged  by  their  departure,  resumed  their  ancient  seats,  and  brought, 
in  their  train,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  devout  follies,  odious  supersti- 
tions, and  abominable  errors.  Nor  did  any  encourage  and  propagate  with 
more  zeal  and  ardour  these  superstitious  innovations,  than  the  sacerdotal 
orders,  the  spiritual  guides  of  a  deluded  people.  And  if  we  inquire  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  clergy  were  so  zealous  in  such  an  inglorious  cause, 
we  shall  find  that  this  zeal  was  in  some  the  effect  of  ignorance,  and 
in  others  the  fruit  of  avarice  and  ambition  ;  since  much  was  to  be  gained, 
both  in  point  of  authority  and  opulence,  from  the  progress  of  superstition. 
Christianity  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  was  almost  in  the  same 
decb'ning  and  deplorable  state;  though  there  arose,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  men  of  sup^or  abilities,  who  endeavoured  to 
support  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  raise  it  from  the  pressure 
under  which  it  laboured. 

The  causes  to  ^^'  '^®  causes  of  this  unhappy  revolution,  that  covered 

which  it  ii  the  Christian  church  with  superstition  and  darkness,  will 

^   °''  appear  evident  to  such  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the 

history  of  these  times.  The  oriental  doctors,  miserably  divided  among 
themselves,  and  involved  in  the  bitterest  contentions  and  quarrels  with 
the  western  churches,  lost  all  notion  of  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  corrupted  and  biassed  by  the  prejudices  and  passions  that  are 

"  Hiit  Lit  do  la  France,  torn.  ▼.  p.  416.  mica,  p.  S09;   Hitt  Utt^r.  de  la  France, 

'  See  Hcrm.   ConringiiM,   Antiq.   Acade-       torn.  v.  p.  416. 
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generally  excited  and  nourished  by  ill-managed  controversy,  became  inca* 
pable  of  promoting  the  true  and  essential  interests  of  religion.     Intent, 
also,  upon  defending  the  excellence  and  divine  authority  of  their  doctrine 
and  discipline  against  the  Latin  doctors,  and  in  maintaining  among  them- 
selves the  worship  of  images,  which  began  to  be  warmly  opposed,  they 
advanced  many  things  in  the  course  of  these  disputes  that  were  highly 
erroneous ;  and  as  one  error  follows  another,  their  number  increased  from 
day  to  day.     The  savage  and  unnatural  lives  of  the  monks  and  hermits, 
whose   number  was  prodigious,  and  whose  authority  was  considerable, 
who  haunted  the  woods  and  deserts,  the  gloomy  scenes  of  their  extra- 
vagant devotion,  contributed  much,  among  other  causes,  to  the  decay  of 
solid  and  rational  piety.     Add  to  all  this,  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous 
nations  into  the  West,  the  atrocious  exploits  of  usurping  princes,  the 
drooping  and  neglected  condition  of  all  the  various  branches  of  learning, 
the  ambitious  frenzy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  incessantly  gaping 
after  new  accessions  of  authority  and  dominion,  the  frauds  and  tricks  of 
the  monastic  orders  carried  on  under  the  specious  mask  of  religion,  and 
then  we  shall  see  the  true  causes  that  founded  the  empire  of  superstition 
and  error,  upon  the  ruins  of  virtue,  piety,  and  reason. 
Tb« corrupt igno-        III.  The  ignorance  and  corruption  that  dishonoured  the 
pentmon  that     Christian  church,  in  this  century,  were  great  beyond  mea- 
reigned  in  thu     gurg ;  and  wcrc  there  no  other  examples  of  their  enormity 
mn^'iD  the^in-    upou  rccord  than  the  single  instance  of  that  stupid  vene- 
fhe  toolSh*vc^     ration  that  was  paid  to  the  bones  and  carcasses  of  departed 
neraUon  that      saints,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  deplo- 
•Ji"t»*ajid^thek   ^^^^^^  progress  of  superstition.      This   idolatrous   devotion 
reUcB.  <viras  now  considered  as  the  most  sacred  and  momentous 

branch  of  religion  ;  nor  did  any  dare  to  entertain  the  smallest  hopes  of 
finding  the  Deity  propitious,  before  they  had  assured  themselves  of  the 
protection  and  intercession  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  saintly  order. 
Hence  it  was  that  every  church,  and  indeed  every  private  Christian,  had 
their  particular  patron  among  the  saints,  from  an  apprehension  that  their 
spiritual  interests  would  be  but  indifferently  managed  by  those,  who  were 
already  employed  about  the  souls  of  others  ;  for  they  judged,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  saints  as  they  did  of  mortals,  whose  capacity  is  too  limited 
to  comprehend  a  vast  variety  of  objects.  This  notion  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  multiply  prodigiously  the  number  of  the  saints,  and  to  create  daily 
new  patrons  for  tbe  deluded  people ;  and  this  was  done  with  the  utmost 
seal.  The  priests  and  monks  set  their  invention  at  work,  and  peopled,  at 
discretion,  the  invisible  world  with  imaginary  protectors.  They  dispelled 
the  thick  darkness  which  covered  the  pretended  spiritual  exploits  of  many 
holy  men ;  and  they  invented  both  names  and  histories  of  saints*  that 
never  existed,  that  they  might  not  be  at  a  loss  to  furnish  the  credulous 
and  wretched  multitude  with  objects  proper  to  perpetuate  their  supersti- 
tion and  to  nourish  their  confidence.  Many  chose  their  own  guides,  and 
committed  their  spiritual  interests  either  to  phantoms  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, or  to  distracted  fanatics,  whom  they  esteemed  as  saints,  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  having  lived  like  madmen. 

The  lafnts  canon-        IV*    The  ecclesiastical  councils  found  it  necessary,  at 
^'^'  length,  to  set  limits  to  the  licentious  superstition  of  those 

•  [Se«  Dr.  Middleton*B  Letter  from  Rpme,       Baocho,  St.  Viar,  St.   Amphibolas,  Eoodia, 
pastim,  in  which  we  find  tho  names  of  St.       &c] 

VOL.   I.  B   B 
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ignorant  wretches  who,  with  a  view  to  have  still  more  friends  at  court, — 
for  such  were  their  gross  notions  of  things, — were  daily  adding  new  saints 
to  the  list  of  their  celestial  mediators.  They  accordingly  declared,  by  a 
solemn  decree,  that  no  departed  Christian  should  be  considered  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  saintly  order  before  the  bishop,  in  a  provincial  coimcil  and  in 
presence  of  the  people,  had  pronounced  him  worthy  of  that  distinguished 
honour.^  This  remedy,  feeble  and  illusory  as  it  was,  contributed  in  some 
measure  to  restrain  the  fanatical  temerity  of  the  saint-makers  ;  but,  in  its 
consequences,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  accession  of  power  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Even  so  early  as  this  century,  many  were  of  opinion  that 
it  was  proper  and  expedient,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
decisions  of  bishops  and  councils  should  be  confirmed  by  the  consent  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  they  considered  as  the  supreme 
and  universal  bishop ;  and  this  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  who 
reflect  upon  the  enormous  strides  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  made  to- 
wards unbounded  dominion  in  this  barbarous  and  superstitious  age,  whose 
corruption  and  darkness  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  ambitious  pre- 
tensions. It  is  true,  we  have  no  example  of  any  person  solemnly  sainted 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone,  before  the  tenth  century,*  when  Udalric, 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  received  this  dignity  in  a  formal  manner  from  John 
XV.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  before  that  time  the  Roman  pontiffs 
were  consulted  in  matters  of  that  nature,  and  their  judgment  respected  in 
the  choice  of  those  that  were  to  be  honoured  with  saintship ;  ^  and  it  was 
by  such  steps  as  these  that  the  church  of  Rome  engrossed  to  itself  the 
creation  of  these  tutelary  divinities,  which  at  length  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Canonization. 

V.  This  preposterous  multiplication  of  saints  was  a  new 
source  of  abuses  and  frauds.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
write  the  lives  of  these  celestial  patrons,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the 
veneration  and  confidence  of  a  deluded  multitude  ;  and  here  lying 
wonders  were  invented,  and  all  the  resources  of  forgery  and  fable  ex- 
hausted, to  celebrate  exploits  which  had  never  been  performed,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy  persons  who  had  never  existed.  'We 
have  yet  extant  a  prodigious  quantity  of  these  trifling  legends,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  were  undoubtedly  forged  after  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, by  the  monastic  writers,  who  had  both  the  inclination  and  leisure 
to  edify  the  church  by  these  pious  frauds.  The  same  impostors,  who  peo- 
pled the  celestial  regions  with  fictitious  saints,  employed  also  their  fruitful 
inventions  in  embellishing  with  false  miracles,  and  various  other  imperti- 
nent forgeries,  the  history  of  those  who  had  been  really  martyrs  or  con- 
fessors in  the  cause  of  Christ ;  these  fictions,  however,  did  not  pass  with 
impunity,  but  were  severely  censured  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public* 


Livei  of  the 
SBinti. 


^  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanctor.  Ortl.  Benedicti, 
SiBC.  V.  Pnef.  p.  44 ;  Launoy,  de  Lazari,  Mag- 
daleDo,  et  Marthae  in  Provinciam  appulsu, 
cap.  i.  BCct.  12,  p.  342,  torn.  ii.  part  I.  0pp. ; 
Franc.  Pagi  Brevianim  Pontiff.  Romanor. 
torn.  ii.  p.  259,  torn.  iii.  pu  30. 

<^  See  Dan.  Papebrochlus,  De  Solemnium 
Canonizationum  Initiis  et  Progreat.  in  Pro<- 
pylso  Actor.  SS.  meni.  Mali,  p.  171  :  and 
the  other  anthora  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  list  in  the 
Bibliograpbia  Antiqnor.  of  Fal  ricius,  cap.  vii. 


sect.  25,  p.  270. 

<*  See  the  candid  and  impartial  account  that 
is  given  of  this  matter  by  the  late  pope  Bene> 
diet  XIV.  in  his  laborious  work,  De  Servo- 
rum  Dii  Beatificatione  et  Beatonim  Canoni- 
zatione,  lib.  i.  cap.  7,  p.  50,  torn.  i.  Opp. 
edit.  Roman.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  his- 
torians of  the  ohurcb  of  Rome  would  learn  to 
imitate  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  equity 
of  that  illustrious  pontiff. 

'  See  Servatus  Lupus^  Vita  Maximini,  p. 
275,  276,  and  the  candid  and  learned  obser- 
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Various  were  the  motives  that  engaged  different  persons  to  propagate,  or 
countenance,  these  impostors.  Some  were  excited  to  this  by  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  false  devotion,  which  reigned  in  this  perverse  and  ignorant  age, 
and  made  them  imagine  that  departed  saints  were  highly  delighted  with 
the  applauses  and  veneration  of  mortals,  and  never  failed  to  crown  with 
peculiar  marks  of  their  favour  and  protection  such  as  were  zealous  in 
honouring  their  memories,  and  in  celebrating  their  exploits.  The  pros- 
pect of  gain,  and  the  ambitious  desire  of  being  reverenced  by  the  multitiide, 
engaged  others  to  multiply  the  number  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
legends,  or  saintly  registers.  For  the  churches  that  were  dedicated  to  the 
saints  were  perpetually  crowded  with  supplicants,  who  flocked  to  them 
with  rich  presents,  in  order  to  obtain  succour  under  the  afflictions  they 
suffered,  or  delivered  from  the  dangers  which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend. 
And  it  was  esteemed  also  a  high  honour  to  be  the  more  immediate  minis- 
ters of  these  tutelary  mediators,  who,  as  it  is  likewise  proper  to  observe, 
were  esteemed  and  frequented  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  pretended  miracles  that  had  rendered  their 
lives  illustrious.  This  latter  circumstance  offered  a  strong  temptation  to 
such  as  were  employed  by  the  various  churches  in  writing  the  lives  of  their 
tutelar  saints,  to  supply  by  invention  the  defects  of  truth,  and  to  embellish 
their  legends  with  fictitious  prodigies ;  nay,  they  were  not  only  tempted  to 
this  imposture,  but  were  even  obliged  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  swell 
the  fjEime  of  their  respective  patrons,' 

ApaMionate  VI.  But  even   all  this  was  insufficient   to   satisfy   the 

thefr^relicr        demands  of  superstition,  nourished  by  the  stratagems  of  a 
preTaiif.  comipt  and  'designing  priesthood,  and   fomented  by   the 

zeal  of  the  more  ignorant  and  stupid  sons  of  the  church.  It  was  not 
enough  to  reverence  departed  saints,  and  to  confide  in  their  intercession 
and  succours ;  it  was  not  enough  to  clothe  them  with  an  imaginary  power 
of  healing  diseases,  working  miracles,  and  delivering  from  all  sorts  of 
calamities  and  dangers ;  their  bones,  their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furni- 
ture they  had  possessed  during  their  lives,  the  very  ground  which  they  had 
toubhed,  or  in  which  their  putrefied  carcases  were  laid,  were  treated  with  a 
stupid  veneration,  and  supposed  to  retain  the  marvellous  virtue  of  deal- 
ing all  disorders  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  defending  such  as  possessed 
them  against  all  the  assaults  and  devices  of  Satan.  The  consequence  of 
this  wretched  notion  was,  that  every  one  was  eager  to  provide  himself  with 
these  salutary  remedies,  for  which  purpose  great  numbers  undertook 
fatiguing  and  perilous  voyages,  and  subjected  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
hardships;  while  others  made  use  of  this  delusion  to  accumulate  their 
riches,  and  to  impose  upon  the  miserable  multitude  by  the  most  impious 
and  shocking  inventions.  As  the  demand  for  relics  was  prodigious  and 
universal,  the  clergy  employed  all  their  dexterity  to  satisfy  these  demands, 
and  were  far  from  being  nice  in  the  methods  they  used  for  that  end.  The 
bodies  of  the  saints  were  sought  by  fasting  and  prayer  instituted  by  the 


taUodb  upon  this  subject  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Tarious  places  of  the  works  of  the  cele- 
brated LauDoj :  e.  g.  in  his  Dispunclio  Epis- 
tolas  Petri  de  Marca,  de  Tempore  quo  iu  Gallia 
Christ!  lides  recepta,  .cap.  xiv.  p.  110;  in  his 
DissertaUones  de  Primis  Christians  Relig.  in 
Gallia  initiis.  Diss.  ii.  p.  142,  144,  145,  147, 
168, 169, 181 ;  De  Lazari,  Magdal.  et  Martbae 
in   Galliaoi   appnlsu,  p.  340;    De  Duobus 


Dionysiis,  p.  527,  529,  530,  torn.  ii.  port  1 
0pp. — See  also  Martone,  Thesaurus  Anecdo- 
tor.  torn.  i.  p.  151 ;  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la 
France,  torn.  !▼•  p.  273. 

'  Of  all  the  lives  of  the  saints  written  in 
this  century,  none  are  more  liable  to  suspicion 
than  those  drawn  np  by  the  Britons  and  Nor- 
mans. See  Mabillon,  Prtef.  ad  Sec,  i.  Bencs 
dictin,  sub.  init. 
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priest  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  answer,  and  an  infallible  direction,  and 
this  pretended  direction  never  failed  to  accomplish  their  desires ;  the  holy 
carcass  was  always  found,  and  that  always  in  consequence,  as  tliey  impi- 
ously gave  out,  of  the  su^estion  and  inspiration  of  God  himself.  Each 
discovery  of  this  kind  was  attended  with  excessive  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  animated  the  zeal  of  these  devout  seekers  to  enrich  the  church  still 
more  and  more  with  this  new  kind  of  treasure.  Many  travelled  vrith  this 
view  into  the  eastern  provinces,  and  frequented  the  places  which  Christ 
and  his  disciples  had  honoured  with  their  presence,  that  with  the  bones  and 
other  sacred  remains  of  the  first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  they  might  comfort 
dejected  minds,  calm  trembling  consciences,  save  sinking  states,  and 
defend  their  inhabitants  from  all  sorts  of  calamities.  Nor  did  these 
pious  travellers  retuni  home  empty  ;  the  craft,  dexterity,  and  knavery  of 
the  Greeks  found  a  rich  prey  in  the  stupid  credulity  of  the  Latin  relic- 
hunters,  and  made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devotion.  The  latter 
paid  considerable  sums  for  legs  and  arms,  skulls  and  jaw-bones,  (several  of 
which  were  Pagan,  and  some  not  human,)  and  other  things  that  were  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  worthies  of  the  Christian  church  ; 
and  thus  the  Latin  churches  came  to  the  possession  of  those  celebrated 
relics  of  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pantaleon,  and 
others,  which  they  show  at  this  day  with  so  much  ostentation.  But  there 
were  many,  who,  unable  to  procure  for  themselves  these  spiritual  treasures 
by  voyages  and  prayers,  had  recourse  to  violence  and  theft ;  for  all  sorts  of 
means,  and  all  sorts  of  attempts  in  a  cause  of  this  nature  were  considered, 
when  successful,  as  pious  and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being.' 
The  exposition  of  ^H'  The  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures  languished  much 
the  Scriptures  among  the  Greeks  in  this  century.  Photius,  who  com- 
among  the  poscd  a  book  of  Questions,^  relating  to  various  passages  of 

Greeks.  scripture.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and 

other  productions  of  the  same  nature,^  was  one  of  the  few  that  employed 
their  talents  in  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  sagacity  and  genius,  who  preferred  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the  deci- 
sions of  authority  ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  model  to  other  commentators.  The  other  Greek  writers,  who 
attempted  to  explain  the  holy  scriptures,  did  little  more  than  compile  and 
accumulate  various  passages  from  the  commentators  of  the  preceding 
ages  ;  and  this  method  was  the  origin  of  those  Catenae,  or  chains  of  com* 
mentaries,  so  much  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  during  this  century,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and  which  con- 
sisted entirely  in  a  collection  of  the  explications  of  scripture  that  were 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  ancient  writers.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
theological  writers,  finding  themselves  incapable  of  more  arduous  under- 


*  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  iEvi, 
torn.  T.  p.  6,  who  gives  exaiDples  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion. 

*•  03*  This  vrork,  which  is  entitled  Amphi- 
lochia,  from  its  having  been  addressed  to 
Amphilochias,  bishop  of  Cjiicum,  consists  of 
SOS  questions,  and  answers  to  them  ;  a  sixth 
part  of  which,  at  least,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Epistles  of  Photius,  published  at  London  in 
1651,  by  bishop  Montague.  Most  of  these 
questions  relate  to  different  texts  of  the  Old 
and  New   Testament;  but  these  are   inter- 


spersed with  others  of  a  philosophical  and 
literary  kind.  This  work  is  still  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  Vatican,  Barberini,  and  Bavarian 
libraries. 

'  (^  Such  as  a  catena,  or  chain,  of  com> 
mentaries  on  the  book  of  Psalras,  compiled 
from  the  writing?  of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chry- 
sostom,  &c.,  and  a  commentary  upon  tbo 
Prophets,  both  of  which  arc  yet  extant  in  MS., 
the  former  in  the  Bibliotheca  Segueriana,  or 
Coisliniana,  and  the  latler  in  the  Vatican 
library. 
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takings,  confined  their  labours  to  this  compiling  method,  to  the  great 

detriment  of  sacred  criticism. 

Defect!  of  the  VIII.  The  Latin  commentators  were  vastly  superior  in 

L»tin  comment-   number  to  those  among  the  Greeks,  which  was  owing  to 

atora.  ^Yie  zeal  and  munificence  of  Charlemagne,  who,  both  by  his 

liberality  and  by  his  example,  had  excited  and  encouraged  the  doctors  of 
the  preceding  age  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  Of  th^se  expositors 
there  are  two,  at  least,  who  are  worthy  of  esteem.  Christian  Druthmar, 
whose  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew  is  come  down  to  our  times  ;^  and  the 
abbot  Beartharius,  whose  Two  Books  concerning  Fundamentals,  are  also 
said  to  be  yet  extant.  The  rest  seem  unequal  to  the  important  ofiice  of 
sacred  critics,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  we  have  had 
already  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history ;  the  class  of  those, 
who  merely  collected  and  reduced  into  a  mass  the  opinions  and  explica- 
tions of  the  ancients,  and  that  of  a  fantastic  set  of  expositors,  who  were 
always  hunting  after  mysteries  in  the  plainest  expressions,  and  labouring 
to  deduce  a  variety  of  abstruse  and  hidden  significations  from  every  passage 
of  scripture,  all  which  they  did,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very  clumsy  and 
uncouth  manner.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class  was  Rabanus  Maurus, 
who  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  from  the  ancient  doctors  the  materials 
he  made  use  of  in  illustrating  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  £pis-> 
ties  of  St.  Paul ;  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  borrowed  his  explications  chiefly 
from  Rabanus  ;  Claudius  of  Turin,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Augustin 
and  Origen ;  Uincmar,  whose  Expositioaof  the  foiu:  Books  of  Kings,  com- 
piled from  the  fathers,  are  yet  extant ;  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  who  derived 
from  the  same  source  his  illustrations  on  the  Psalms,  and  other  books  of 
sacred  writ :  Sedulius,  who  explained  in  the  same  manner  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul ;  Florus,  Haymo  bishop  of  Ilalberstadt,  and  others,  whom,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  pass  in  silence. 

Aiieirories    *  ^       Rabanus  Maurus,  whom  we  introduced  above  at  the 

head  of  the  compilers  of  the  fathers,  deserves  also  an  emi- 
nent place  among  the  allegorical  commentators,  on  account  of  his  diffuse 
and  iedious  work,  entitled  Scripture  Allegories.  To  this  class  also  belong 
Smaragdus,  Haymo,  Scotus,  Paschasius,  Radbert,  and  many  others,  whom 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  The  fundamental  and  general  principle, 
in  which  all  the  writers  of  this  class  agree,  is,  that,  besides  the  literal  sig- 
nification of  each  passage  in  scripture,  there  are  hidden  and  deep  senses 
which  escape  the  vulgar  eye ;  but  they  are  not  agreed  about  the  number 
of  these  mysterious  significations.  Some  attribute  to  every  phrase 
three  senses  ;  others  four  ;  others  again  five  ;  nay,  their  number  is  car- 
ried to  seven  by  Angelome,  a  monk  of  Lisieux,  an  acute,  though  fantastic 
writer,  and  who  is  far  from  deserving  the  meanest  rank  among  the  ex- 
positors of  this  century.^ 
The  stete  of  didac-       X.  The  teachers  of  theology  were  still  more  contemptible 

tic  theology.        ti^^jj  ^Y^^  commentators,  and  the   Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
Latins,  were  extremely  negligent  both  in  unfolding  the  nature,  and  prov- 


J  See  R.  Simon,  Hi»t.  Critique  dcs  princi-  the  Book  of  Kings,  In  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 

paox  Commentateun  du  Nout.  Tefltamont,  Maxima,  torn.  xv.  p.  308.     The  commenUiy 

chap.  xxr.  p.  348;  as  also  his  Critique  do  la  of  Angelome  upon  the  book  of  Genesis  was 

Biblio.  Eccl^s.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  t.  i.  p.  293 ;  who,  published  by  Bernard  Pczius,  in  his  Thesaurus 

in  his  xxn.  and  xxvii.  chapter,  gives  an  account  Anecdotorum,  torn.  i.  part  I.,  but,  indeed,  the 

of  most  of  the  writers  mentioned  here.  loss  would  not  have  been  great  had  it  never 

^  See  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  seen  the  light. 
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ing  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Their  method  of  inculcating 
divine  truth  was  dry  and  unsatisfactory,  and  more  adapted  to  fill  the  memory 
with  sentences,  than  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  to  improve  the 
judgment.  The  Greeks,  for  the  most  part,  followed  implicitly  Damascenns, 
whUe  the  Latins  submitted  their  hood-winked  intellects  to  the  authority 
of  Augustin.  Authority  became  the  test  of  truth,  and  supplied  in  arro- 
gance what  it  wanted  in  argument.  That  nragisterial  decisions  were  em- 
ployed in  the  place  of  reason,  appears  manifestly  from  the  CoUectaneum 
de  Tribus  Quaestionibus  of  Servatus  Lupus ;  iCnd  also  from  a  Treatise  of 
Remigius,  concerning  the  necessity  of  holding  fast  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  maintaining  inviolable  the  sacred  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox 
fathers.  If  any  deigned  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  scriptures  in 
defence  of  their  systems,  they  either  explained  them  in  an  aUegorical  man-* 
ner,  or  understood  them  in  the  sense  that  had  been  given  to  them  by  the 
decrees  of  councils,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  from  which  senses 
they  thought  it  both  unlawful  and  impious  to  depart.  The  Irish  doctors 
alone,  and  particularly  Johannes  Scotus,  had  the  courage  to  spurn  the 
ignominious  fetters  of  authority;  and  to  explain  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the 
principles  of  true  philosophy.  But  this  noble  attempt  drew  upon  them  the 
malignant  fury  of  a  superstitious  age,  and  exposed  them  to  the  hatred  of 
the -Latin  theologists,  who  would  not  permit  either  reason  or  philosophy 
to  meddle  themselves  in  religious  matters. < 
Of  Christian  mo-         XI.  The  important  science  of  morals  suffered,  like  all 

"^'y*  others,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  unskilful  writers.     The 

labours  of  some  were  wholly  employed  in  collecting  from  the  fathers  an 
indigested  heap  of  maxims  and  sentences  concerning  religious  and  moral 
duties  ;  and  such,  among  others,  was  the  work  of  Alvarus,  entitled  Scin- 
tillflB  Patrum.  Others  wrote  in  a  more  systematic  manner  concerning  vir- 
tue and  vice,  such  as  Hilitgarius,  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans ;  but  the  representations  they  gave  of  the  one  and  the  other  were 
very  different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Others 
again  fell  into  that  most  absurd  and  delusive  method  of  instructing  the 
ignorant  in  the  will  of  God  by  a  fantastic  combination  of  fignres  and 
allegories ;  and  several  of  the  Greeks  began  to  turn  their  studies  towards 
the  resolving  cases  of  conscience,'"  in  order  to  remove  the  difiiculties 
that  arose  in  scrupulous  and  timorous  minds.  We  pass  in  silence  the 
writers  of  homilies  and  books  of  penance,  of  which  there  was  a  consider- 
able number  in  this  century. 
The  progress  of  XII.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  whose  origin  is  falsely 

mysticism.  attributed  to   Dionysius   the  Areopagite,  and  whose  pre- 

cepts were  designed  to  elevate  the  soul  above  all  sensible  and  terrestrial 
objects,  and  to  unite  it  to  the  Deity  in  an  ineffable  manner,  had  been  now 
for  a  long  time  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  among  the 
monastic  orders^  And  to  augment  the  credit  of  this  fanatical  sect,  and  mul- 
tiply its  followers,  Michael  Syncellus  and  Methodius  composed  the  most 
pompous  and  eloquent  panegyrics  upon  the  memory  of  Dionysius,  in  which 
his  virtues  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  exaggeration.  The  Latins  were 
not  as  yet  bewitched  with  the  specious  appearance,  and  the  illusory  charms 

*  For  an  account  of  the  persecntion  and  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  S«ec  ▼. 

hatred  that  Johannes  Scotus  suffered  in  the  p.  392. 

cause- of  itnson  and  liberty,  see  Du  Boulay,  »  See  Nicephori  Chartophylac. EpistolsD  Dun, 

Hist.  Academ.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  182;  as  also  in  the  Biblioth.  Msgnal4itrum,tom.iii.p.41S. 
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of  the  mystic  devotion,  which  was  equally  adapted  to  affect  persons  of  a 
lively  fancy  and  those  of  a  more  gloomy  turn  of  mind.     They  lived  in  a 
happy  ignorance  of  this  contagious  doctrine,  when  the  Grecian  emperor, 
Michael  Balhus,  sent  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  the  year  824,  a  copy  of  the 
pretended  works^  pf  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  which  fatal  present  kindled 
immediately  the  holy  flame  of  mysticism  in  the  western  provinces,  and 
filled  the  Latins  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  new  reli- 
gion.    The  translation  of  these  spurious  works  into  Latin  hy  the  express 
order  of  the  emperor,^  who  could  not  he  easy  while  his  subjects  were  de- 
prived of  such  an  inestimable  treasure,  contributed  much  to  the  progress 
of  mysticism.     By  the  order  of  the  same  emperor,  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  composed  an  account  of  the  life,  actions,  and  writings  of  Diony- 
aius,  under  the  title  of  Areopagitica,  in  which  work,  among  other  im- 
pudent fictions,  usual  in   those  times  of  superstition  and  imposture,  he 
maintained,  in  order  to  exalt  the  honour  of  his  nation,  that  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  and  Dionysius  the  bishop  of  Paris,  were  one  and  the  same 
person .p     This  fable,  which  was  invented  with  unparalleled  assurance, 
was  received  with  the  most  perfect  and  unthinking  credulity,  and  made 
such  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  French, 
that  the  repeated  demonstrations  of  its  falsehood  have  not  as  yet  been  suf- 
ficient to  ruin  its  credit  entirely.     As  the  first  translation  of  the  works 
of  Dionysius  that  had  been  done  by  the  order  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  was 
probably  in  a  barbarous  and  obscure  style,  a  new  and  more  elegant 
one  was  given  by  the  famous  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  at  the  request 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  publication  of  which  increased  considerably  the 
partisans  of  the  mystic  theology  among  the  French,  Italians,  and  Ger- 
mans.    Scotus  himself  was  so  enchanted  with  this  new  doctrine,  that 
he  incorporated  it  into  his  philosophical  system,  and  upon  all  occasions 
either  accommodated  his  philosophy  to  it,  or  explained  it  according  to 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy. 
^^    .  ,    .    ,  XIII.  The  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews  and 

The  sUte  of  pol«-     t»  .1  1     ..   j    •     >..v«         ^  •         v*  1    ^v 

mic  or  contro-      Jragans  was  greatly  neglected  m  this  century,  m  which  the 

I  vMsiai  theology,  intestine  disputes  and  dissensions  that  divided  the  church, 

gave  sufficient  employment  to  such  as  had  an  inclination  to  controversy,  or 

a  talent  of  managing  it  with  dexterity  and  knowledge.     Agobard,  how* 


■  Usserii  Syllogc  Epp.  Hibcrnicar.  p.  54, 
55.  C^  The  spnriouftDeu  of  theso  works  is 
now  universally  granted  by  tbe  most  learned 
and  impartial  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
as  they  contain  accounts  of  many  events  that 
happened  several  ages  after  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius, and  were  not  at  all  mentioned  until 
after  the  fifth  century.  See  Fleury,  Hist. 
EccK-s.  livr.  liv,  torn.  xi.  p.  520,  edit,  fiiux- 
clles. 

**  That  these  books  were  translated  by  the 
order  of  Lewis,  appears  manifestly  from  the 
Epistle  to  that  emperor,  which  Hilduin  pre- 
fixed to  his  Areopngetica,  and  in  which  (p.  66, 
edit.  Colon.  1563)  we  find  the  following 
passage :  "  De  notitia  librorum,  quos  (Diony- 
sius) patrio  sermone  conscripsit,  et  qui  bus  pe- 
tentibus  illos  compoauit,  lectio  nobis  per  Dei 
gratiam  et  vestram  ordinationem,  cujiis  ois- 
PBN6ATIONB  INTBRFRBTAT08,  srrinia  no»* 
tra  008  petentibus  roserant,  satisfacit.**     From 


this  passage,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  mi»- 
taken,  who  affirm  that  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  works  of  Dionysius  was  not  made  before 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  And  they  err, 
also,  who,  with  Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedict, 
torn.  ii.  lib.  xx'X.  sect  59,  p.  488,  and  the 
autbors  of  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  la  France,  torn.  v. 
p.  425,  inform  us,  that  Michael  Balbus  sent 
these  works  already  translated  into  Latin  to 
the  emperor  Le^is.  It  is  amazing  how  men 
of  learning  could  fiJl  into  this  latter  error, 
after  reading  the  following  passage  in  the 
Epistle  above  quoted  :  "  Autbentioos  namque 
eosdem  (Dionysii)  libros  Gneca  lingua  con- 
Bcriptos,  cum  economus  ecclesia;  Constantino- 
pelitanas  et  ceteri  missi  Michaelis  legatione — 
functi  sunt — pro  munere  magno  suscepimus.^ 
9  Launoy,  Diss,  de  Discrimino  Dionysii 
Areopag.  et  Parisiensis,  cap.  iv.  p.  38,  torn.  ii. 
p.  50,  Opp. ;  as  also  the  writings  of  this  great 
man  concerning  the  two  Dionysiuscs. 
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ever,  as  also  Amulo  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  chastised  the  insolence  and 
malignity  of  the  Jews,  and  exposed  their  various  absurdities  and  errors ; 
while  the  emperor  Leo,  Theodorus  Abucara,  and  other  ^writers,  whose  per- 
formances are  lost,  employed  their  polemic  labours  against  the  progress  of 
the  Saracens,  and  refuted  their  impious  and  extravagant  system.  But  it 
may  be  observed  in  general  of  those  who  wrote  against  the  Saracens,  that 
they  reported  many  things,  both  concerning  Mahomet  and  his  religion, 
which  were  far  from  being  true ;  and  if,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
imagine,  they  did  this  designedly,  and  knowing  the  falsehood,  or  at  least, 
the  uncertainty  of  what  they  alleged  against  these  infidels,  we  must  look 
upon  their  writings  rather  as  intended  to  deter  the  Christians  from  apos- 
tasy, than  to  give  a  rational  refutation  of  the  Saracen  doctrine. 
The  controTeri7  XIV.  The  contests  of  the  Christians  among  themselves 

image^infong  ^^^^  Carried  on  with  greater  eagerness  and  animosity  than 
the  Greeks.  the  disputes  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  common 
enemies  of  their  faith ;  and  these  contests  were  daily  productive  of  new 
calamities  and  disorders,  which  dishonoured  their  profession,  and  cast  a 
heavy,  though  undeserved,  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
After  the  banishment  of  Irene,  the  controversy  concerning  images 
broke  out  anew  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contend- 
ing parties,  during  the  half  of  this  century,  with  various  and  uncertain 
success.  The  emperor  Nicephorus,  though  he  did  not  abrogate  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  nor  order  the  images  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  churches,  yet  deprived  the  patrons  of  image- worship. of  all  power  to 
molest  or  injure  their  adversaries,  and  seems  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
an  enemy  to  that  idolatrous  service.  But  his  successor  Michael  Curo- 
palates,  surnamed  Ilhangebe,  acted  in  a  very  different  manner.  Feeble 
and  timorous,  and  dreading  the  rage  of  the  priests  and  monks  that  main- 
tained the  cause  of  images,  he  favoured  that  cause  during  his  short 
reign,  and  persecuted  its  adversaries  with  the  greatest  bitterness  and. 
cruelty.  The  scene  changed  again,  upon  the  accession  of  Leo,  the 
Armenian,  to  the  empire,  who  abolished  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil relating  to  the  use  and  worship  of  images,  in  a  council  assembled  at 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  814;*^  without,  however,  enacting  any  penal  laws 
against  their  idolatrous  worshippers.  This  moderation,  far  from  satisfy- 
ing the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  and  the  other  partisans  of  image-worship, 
only  served  to  encourage  their  obstinacy,  and  to  increase  their  insolence ; 
upon  which  the  emperor  removed  the  haughty  prelate  from  his  office,  and 
chastised  the  fury  of  several  of  his  adherents  with  a  deserved  punishment. 
His  successor  Michael,  surnamed  Balbus,  or  the  Stammerer,  was  obliged 
to  observe  the  same  conduct,  and  to  depart  from  the  clemency  and  indul- 
gence, which,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  discovered  towards  the 
worshippers  of  images,  whose  idolatry,  however,  he  was  far  from  approv- 
ing ;  the  monks  more  especially  provoked  his  indignation  by  their  fanatical 
rage,  and  forced  him  to  treat  them  with  particular  severity.  But  the  zeal 
of  his  son  and  successor  Theophilus,  in  discouraging  this  new  idolatry,  was 
still  more  vehement ;  for  he  opposed  the  worshippers  of  images  with  great 
violence,  and  went  so  far  as  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  more  obstinate 
ringleaders  of  that  impetuous  faction. 

XV.  Upon  the  death  of  Theophilus,  which  happened  in  the  year  842, 
the  regency  was  intrusted  with  the  empress  Theodora  during  her  son's 


4  99-  Fleury  and  eomo  otlicr  ^vritcrs  place  the  meeting  of  this  council  in  the  year  815. 
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minority.  This  sapentidous  princess,  fatigued  with  the  importunate 
solicitations  of  the  monks,  deluded  by  their  forged  miracles,  and  not  a 
little  influenced  also  by  their  insolent  threats,  assembled,  in  the  year 
above  mentioned,  a  council  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  decrees  of  the 
second  Nicene  council  were  reinstated  in  their  lost  authority,  and  the 
Greeks  were  indulged  in  their  corrupt  propensity  to  image-worship  by  a 
law  which  encouraged  that  wretched  idolatry.'  So  that,  after  a  contro- 
versy, which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
years,  the  cause  of  idolatry  triumphed  over  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
Christianity ;  the  whole  East,  the  Armenians  excepted,  bowed  down 
before  the  victorious  images ;  nor  did  any  of  the  succeeding  emperors 
attempt  to  cure  the  Greeks  of  this  superstitious  frenzy,  or  restrain  them 
in  the  performance  of  this  childish  worship.  The  council  that  was  held 
at  Constantinople  under  Photius,  in  the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckoned 
by  the  Greeks  the  eighth  general  council,  gave  a  further  degree  of  force 
and  vigour. to  idolatry,  by  maintaining  the  sanctity  of  images,  and 
approving,  confirming,  and  renewing  the  Nicene  decrees.  The  super- 
stitious Greeks,  who  were  blind-led  by  the  monks  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner,  esteemed  this  council  as  a  most  signal  blessing  derived  to  them 
from  the  immediate  interposition  of  Heaven,  and  accordingly  instituted, 
in  commemoration  thereof^  an  anniversary  festival,  which  is  called  the 
Feast  of  Orthodoxy.* 

AmoDR  the  Latint       X^I.  The  triumph  of  images,  notwithstanding  the  zealous 

efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  favour,  was  obtained 
with  much  more  diiBculty  among  the  Latins,  than  it  had  been  among  the 
Greeks ;  for  the  former  maintained  as  yet  that  invaluable,  and  indeed  in- 
alienable privilege  of  judging  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and 
were  far  from  being  disposed  to  submit  their  reason  implicitly  to  the 
decisions  of  the  pontiff,  or  to  look  upon  any  thing  as  infallible  and  true, 
which  had  authority  for  its  only  foundation.  The  most  of  the  European 
Christians,  as  we  have  seen  already,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the 
idolaters  and  the  Iconoclasts ;  between  those  who  were  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  images  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  were  averse  to  all  use 
of  them  on  the  other.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be 
suffered  as  the  means  of  aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling 
to  their  remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  the  virtuous  actions  of  the 
persons  they  represented  ;  but  they  detested  all  thoughts  of  paying  them 
the  least  marks  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  Michael  Balbus,  when 
he  sent,  in  the  year  824,  a  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  to  renew 
and  confirm  the  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace,  that  had  been  concluded 
between  his  predecessors  in  the  empire  and  Charlemagne,  charged  his 
ministers,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  bring  over  the  king  of  the  Franks* 
to  the  party  of  the  Iconoclasts,  that  they  might  gradually  suppress,  by 
their  united  influence,  the  worship  of  images,  and  thus  restore  concord  and 
tranquillity  to  the  church.  Lewis,  upon  this  occasion,  assembled  a  council 
at  Paris,  a.  d.  824,^  in  order  to  examine  the  proposal  of  the  Grecian  em- 


*  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  Historia  Imaginum, 
sect.  viii.  p.  845,  torn.  ii.  Opp. ;  L'Enfant, 
Pr6s^rvatif  contro  la  Reunion  avec  le  Si^ge  de 
Rome,  torn.  iii.  let  ziv.  p.  147,  lett.  xviii.  xix. 
p.  509. 

•  Sec  Grotscr,  Obfiervat.  in  Codinura  de 
Officiis  Aulse  et  Eccles.  CooBtantiuopolitaDae, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  viii. ;  as  also  the  Cercmoniale 


Byzantinum,  lately  publiahed  by  Reisk,  lib.  i. 
c.  xxTiii.  p.  92. 

*  C:?-  So  Michael  and  his  son  Theophilus 
style  Lewis  in  their  letter  to  him,  relbsing 
him  the  title  of  emperor,  to  which,  however, 
he  had  an  undoubted  right  in  consequence  of 
the  treaties  which  they  now  desired  to  renew. 
.«  (Uh  Flcury,  Le   Sticur,  and  other  bis- 
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peror,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Frankfort,  which  allowed  the  use  of  images  in  the  churches,  but  severely 
prohibited  the  treating  them  with  the  smallest  marks  of  religious  worship. 
But  in  process  of  time  the  European  Christians  departed  gradually  from 
the  observance  of  this  injunction,  and  fell  imperceptibly  into  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  influence  and 
authority  grew  more  formidable  from  day  to  day;  so  that  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Galilean  clergy  began  to  pay  a  certain  kind 
of  religious  homage  to  the  saintly  images,  in  which  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations/ 

Several  leono-  XVII.  Notwithstanding  this  apostasy,  the  Iconoclasts 

ciasts  among        were  not  destitute  of  adherents  among  the  Latins.     The 
the  Latins.  ^^^^  eminent  of  these  was  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  by 

birth  a  Spaniard,  and  also  a  disciple  of  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel.  This 
zealous  prelate,  as  soon  .as  he  had  obtained  the  episcopal  dignity  through 
the  favoiu:  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  began  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  function 
in  the  year  823,  by  ordering  all  images,  and  even  the  cross,  to  be  cast 
out  of  the  churches,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  The  year  following 
he  composed  a  treatise,  in  which  he  not  only  defended  these  vehement 
proceedings,  and  declared  against  the  use,  as  well  as  the  worship,  ot, 
images,  but  also  broached  several  other  opinions,  that  were  quite  contrairy 
to  the  notions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  He 
denied,  among  other  things,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  cross 
was  to  be  honoured  with  any  kind  of  worship ;  he  treated  relics  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  as  absolutely  destitute  of  the  virtues  that  were  attributed 
to  them,  and  censured  with  much  freedom  and  severity  those  pilgrimages 
to  the  holy  land,  and  those  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  which, 
in  this  century,  were  looked  upon  as  extremely  salutary,  and  particularly 
meritorious.  Thi3  noble  stand,  in  the  defence  of  true  religion,  drew 
upon  Claudius  a  multitude  of  adversaries  ;  the  sons  of  superstition 
rushed  upon  him  from  all  quarters  ;  Theodemir  Dungallus,  Jonas  of 
Orleans,  and  Walafridus  Strabo,*  united  to  overwhelm  him  with  their 
voluminous  answers.  But  the  learned  and  venerable  prelate  maintained 
his  ground,*  and  supported  his  cause  with  such  dexterity  and  force,  that 
it  remained  triumphant,  and  gained  new  credit.  And  hence  it  happened, 
that  the  city  of  Turin  and  the  adjacent  country  were,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  death  of  Claudius,  much  less  infected  with  superstition  than  the 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

toriana,  place  nnanimouBly  this  council  in  tho 
year  825.  It  may  be  proper  to  obtenre  here 
that  the  proceeding!  of  this  council  evidently 
•how,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff were  by  no  means  looked  upon  at  this 
time  either  as  obligatory  or  infallible.  For 
when  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian,  in  favour  of 
images,  was  read  in  the  council,  it  was  al- 
most unauimously  rejected,  as  containing  ab- 
surd and  erroneous  opinions.  The  decrees  of 
the  second  council  of  Nice  relating  to  image- 
worship^  were  also  censured  by  the  Gallican 
bishops;  and  the  authority  of  that  council, 
though  received  by  several  popes  as  an 
QMumenical  one,  absolutely  rejected.  And 
what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  pope  did 
not,  on  this  account,  declare  the  Gftllican 
bishops    heretics,   nor    exclude    them   from 


the   communion   of  the  apostolic   see.     See 
Fleury,  liv.  xlvii. 

^  Mabillon,  AnnaL  BenedicUn.  torn.  ii.  p; 
488 ;  id.  Pnef.  ad  Saec  iv.  Actor.  SS.  Ord. 
Benedicti,  S«c.  iv.  part  J.  p.  7, 8 ;  Le  Cointe, 
Annal.  Eccles.  Francor.  tom.  iv.  ad  an  824. 

^  09"  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  adver- 
saries of  Claudius  here  mentioned,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  they  only  maintiuncd 
the  innocence  and  usefulness  of  images,  with- 
out pretending  to  reptesent  them  as  objects  of 
reli^ouB  worship. 

'  Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedictin.  tom.  ii. 
p.  488 ;  Pnef.  ad  Saec.  iv.  Actor.  SS.  Ord. 
Benedict,  p.  8 ;  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France, 
torn.  iv.  p.  491,  et  tom.  v.  p.  27,  64 ;  Jaq. 
Basnage,  Histoire  des  Egliscs  Refoim<$os,  torn. 
i.  p^riode  iv.  p.  38,  cd.  in  4to. 
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^   „     .,      ,  XVIII.  The  controversy  that  had  been  earned  on  m 

Continuation  of  .  _.  ^  "^  .         .1.  .  .- 

the  controverty  the  preceding  century  concerning  the  procession,  if  we 
de^fyltilSfor*'*'  "^^y  ^^  allowed  that  term,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
procession  of  Father  and  the  Son,  and  also  concerning  the  word  filioque, 
t  e  o  y  ot .  f^ig^gj  ijy  ^jjg  Latins  into  the  Creed  of  Constantinople, 
broke  out  now  vrith  redoubled  vehemence,  and  from  a  private  dispute  be- 
came a  flaming  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The 
monks  of  Jerusalem  distinguished  themselves  in  this  controversy,  and 
complained  particularly  of  the  interpolation  of  the  word  filioque,  t.  e.  and 
from  the  Son,  in  the  above-mentioned  symbol ;  nor  did  they  stop  here, 
but  despatched  to  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  809,  a  certain  ecclesiastic  of 
their  order,  whose  name  was  John,  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  this  matter.^ 
The  affair  was  debated  in  due  form,  both  in  a  council  assembled  this 
same  year  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  at  Rome,  in  presence  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  Leo  III.,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  ambassadors  for  that 
purpose.  Leo  adopted  the  doctrine  which  represented  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  he  condemned  the  addition 
that  had  been  made  to  the  symbol,'  and  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  word  filioque,  •  or  from  tbe  Son,  as  it  was  a  glaring  interpolation, 
ought  to  be  omitted  in  reading  the  symbol,  and  at  length  struck  out  of  it 
entirely,  not  every  where  at  once,  but  in  such  a  prudent  manner  as  to 
prevent  disturbance.  His  successors  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
word,  however,  being  once  admitted,  not  only  kept  its  place  in  opposition 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  but  was,  by  degrees,  added  to  the  symbol  in 
all  the  Latin  churches.* 

XIX.  To  these  disputes  of  ancient  origin  were  added 
controversies  entirely  new,  and  particularly  that  famous 
one  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharist.  It  had  been 
hitherto  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  church,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  administered  to  those  who  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Simper,  and  that  they  were  consequently  present  at  that  holy  institution ; 
but  the  sentiments  of  Christians  concerning  the  nature  and  manner  of  this 
presence  were  various  and  contradictory  ;  nor  had  any  council  determined 
with  precision  that  important  point,  or  prescribed  the  manner  in  which 
this  pretended  presence  was  to  be  understood.  Both  reason  and  folly  were 
hitherto  left  free  in'  this  matter ;  nor  had  any  imperious  mode  of  faith 
suspended  the  exercise  of  the  one,  or  restrained  the  extravagance  of  the 
other.  But  in  this  century  Pascasius  Radbert,  a  monk,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  Corbey,  pretended  to  explain  with  precision,  and  to  determine 
with  certainty,  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  this  head ;  for  which  purpose 
he  composed,  in  the  year  831,  a  Treatise  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.^    A  second  edition  of  this  treatise,  revised 


The  controrersy 
concerning  the 
eucharist  tet  on 
foot  by  Pasca- 
sius Radbert. 


f  See  Steph.  Baluzii  Miicell.  t.  vii.  p.  1 4. 

■  09-  This  addition  of  the  word^Aogue  to  the 
■ymhol  of  Nice  and  Constantinople,  was  made 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  by  thecharches 
of  Spain,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
most  of  the  Gallican  churches,  where  the  sym- 
bol was  read  and  sung  with  this  addition. 

*  See  Le  Cointe,  Annal.  Eccles.  Francor. 
torn.  {▼.  ad  an.  809 ;  Longueval,  Histoire  de 
PE^lise  Gallicane,  torn.  t.  p.  151. 


^  See  Mabillon,  Annates  Benedict,  ii.  p. 
539.  An  accurate  edition  of  Radbert*s  book 
is  published  by  Martene,  in  the  ninth  tome 
of  his  Ampliss.  Collect  Voter.  Scriptor.  p. 
378.  The  life  and  actions  of  this  wrong- 
beaded  divine  are  treated  of  at  large  by  Mabil- 
lon, in  his  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict. 
Sec.  It.  part  IL  p.  126,  and  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  Acta  SS.  od«  Antwerp,  ad  d.  xxvi. 
Aprilis. 
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with  care,  and  considerably  augmented,  was  presented  in  the  year  845  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  gave  principally  occasion  to  the  warm  and  import- 
ant controversy  that  ensued.  The  doctrine  of  Pascasius  amounted  in 
general  to  the  two  following  propositions  : — First,  that  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  nothing  remained  of 
these  symbols  but  the  outward  figure,  under  which  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  really  and  locally  present ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  thus  present  in  the  eucharist  was  the  same  body  that  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin — that  suffered  upon  the  cross — and  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
This  new  doctrine,  and  more  especially  the  second  proposition  now  men- 
tioned, excited,  as  might  well  be  expected,  the  astonishment  of  many. 
Accordingly  it  was  opposed  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  Heribald,  and  others, 
though  they  did  not  all  refute  it  in  the  same  method,  nor  upon  the  same 
principles.  Charles  the  Bald,  upon  this  occasion,  ordered  the  famous 
Ratramn  and  Johannes  Scotus  to  draw  up  a  clear  and  rational  explication 
of  that  important  doctrine  which  Radbert  seemed  to  have  so  egregiously 
corrupted,*^  These  learned  divines  executed  with  zeal  and  diligence  the 
order  of  the  emperor.  The  treatise  of  Scotus  perished  in  the  ruins  of 
time,  but  that  of  Ratramn  is  still  extant,^  and  furnished  ample  matter  of 
dispute  both  in  the  last  and  present  century.® 

And  carried  on  b  ^^*  ^' ^®  remarkable,  that  in  this  controversy  each  of 
his  adversary  the  contending  parties  were  almost  as  much  divided  among 
Bettramn.  thcmselves  as  they  were  at  variance  with  their  adversaries. 

Radbert,  who  began  the  dispute,  contradicts  himself  in  many  places, 
departs  from  his  own  principles,  and  maintains  in  one  part  of  his  book 
conclusions  that  he  had  disavowed  in  another.  .  His  principal  adversary 
Bertramn,  or  Ratramn,  seems  in  some  respects  liable  to  the  same  charge ; 
he  appears  to  follow,  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present  in  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  only  represented  by  the  bread  and 
wine  as  their  signs  or  symbols.  There  are,  however,  several  passages  in 
his  book  which  seem  inconsistent  with  this  just  and  rational  notion  of  the 
eucharist,  or  at  least  are  susceptible  of  different  interpretations,  and  have 
therefore  given  rise  to  various  disputes.  Johannes  Scotus,  whose  philo- 
sophical genius  rendered  him  more  accurate,  and  shed  through  his 
writings  that  logical  precision  so  much  wanted,  and  so  highly  desirable  in 
polemical  productions,  was  the  only  disputant  in  this  contest  who  ex* 
pressed  his  sentiments  with  perspicuity,  method,  and  consistency,  and 
declared  plainly  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  signs  and  symbols  of 
the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  All  the  olher  theologists  of  his 
time  fluctuate  and  waver  in  their  opinions,  express  themselves  with  ambi- 
guity, and  embrace  and  reject  the  same  tenets  at  different  times,  as  if 
they  had  no  fixed  or  pernpianent  principles  concerning  the  matter  in 
question.     From  all  this,  however,  it  evidently  appears  that  there  was  not 


^  For  an  account  of  Ratramn,  or  Bertramn, 
and  his  fiiDious  book  which  has  made  so  much 
noiM  in  the  world,  see  Fabriciua  Biblioth. 
Lat  Medii  JExi,  torn.  i.  p.  1661. 

'  0^  A  new  Eogliah  translation  of  the 
book  of  Bertramn,  priest  and  monk  of  Corbey, 
ConcerniDg  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  was  published  in 
Dublin  in  the  year  1753 ;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  very  learned  and  judicious  Historical 


Dissertation  concerning  this  famous  author 
and  his  works,  in  which  both  are  ably  de- 
fended against  the  calumnies  and  fictioai  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers. 

*  There  is  an  account,  but  a  partial  one, 
of  this  controvovy  in  Mabillon*8  Praet  ad. 
Ssec.  iv.  part  II.  Benedict,  p.  viii.,  which  the 
curious  reader  will  therefore  do  well  to  compare 
with  Basnago's  Histoire  de  VKglise,  torn.  i.  pb 
909. 
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as  yet  in  the  Latin  church  any  fixed  or  universally  received  opinion 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  pre- 
sent in  the  eucbarist. 
n   .  XXI.  The  disputants  in  this  controversy  charged  each 

Produces  unseem-  *■  .  ^ 

ly  diiputei  other  reciprocally  with  the  most  odious  doctrines,  wbich 

tbe'imputaSon  ^^^  party  drew  by  way  of  consequences  from  the  tenets 
of  monstrous  they  opposed,  a  method  of  proceeding  as  unjust  as  it  is 
consequences,  common  in  all  kinds  of  debate.  Hence  arose  that  ima- 
ginary heresy  that,  upon  the  tritunphant  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  trito- 
substantiation  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  branded  with  the  title  of 
Stercoiunism,  and  of  which  the  true  origin  was  as  follows:  —  They 
who,  embracing  the  opinion  of  Pascasius  Radbert,  believed  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  were  substantially  changed  after  the 
consecration,  and  preserved  only  their  external  figure,  drew  a  most  un- 
just conclusion  from  the  opinion  of  their  adversaries,  who  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  bread  and  wine  preserved  their  substance,  and 
that  Christ's  body  and  blood  were  only  figuratively,  and  not  really,  present 
in  the  eucharist.  They  alleged  that  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  implied 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  was  thrown 
out  with  the  other  excrements.  But  this  consequence  was  quickly  re-' 
torted  upon  those  that  imagined  it ;  for  they  who  denied  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
charged  the  same  enormous  consequence  upon  their  antagonists  who  be- 
lieved this  transmutation  ;  and  the  charge  was  much  more  applicable  cer- 
tainly to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
it  was  neither  truly  applicable  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other ;  and  their  mu- 
tual reproaches,  most  wretchedly  founded,  show  rather  a  spirit  of  invective 
than  a  zeal  for  the  truth.  The  charge  of  Stercoranism  is  but  a  malignant 
invention.  It  can  never,  without  the  most  absurd  impudence,  be 
brought  against  those  who  deny  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  It  may  indeed  be  charged  upon  such  as  allow  of 
this  transmutation,  though  it  be  a  consequence  that  none  of  them,  who 
were  not  frenetic,  did  perhaps  ever  avow.' . 

XXII.  While  this  controversy  was  at  its  greatest  height, 
coneerning"re-  another,  of  a  quite  different  kind  and  of  much  more  im- 
eTace"TO?on°**  poitancc,  arose,  whose  unhappy  consequences  are  yet  felt 
foot  by  Godes-  in  the  reformed  churches.  The  subject  of  this  new  con- 
chaicus.  ^^^  ^^  ^YiQ  doctrine  of  predestination  and  divine  grace ; 

and  its  rise  is  universally  attributed  to  Godeschalcus,  an  illustrious  Saxon, 
who  had  entered  involuntarily  into  the  monastic  order  in  the  convent  of 
Fulda,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Orbais,  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons,  where  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  with  great 
assiduity,  but  also  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  sounding  the  deepest  mys- 
teries, and  of  being  wise  above  what  is  written.  This  eminent  ecclesiastic, 
upon  his  return  from  Rome  in  the  year  847,  took  up  his  lodging  for  some 
time  with  Count  Eberald,  one  of  the  first  noblemen  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire,  where  he  discoursed  largely  concerning  the  intricate 
doctrine  of  predestination  in  presence  of  Nothingus,  bishop  of  Verona,  and 
maintained  that  -God,  from  all  eternity,  had  pre-ordained  some  to  everlast- 
ing life,  and  others  to  everlasting  punishment  and   misery.     Rabanus 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Stercoranists,  seo  i'Eglise,  torn.  i.  p.  926,  and  a  Treatise  of  the 
Mabillon,  Prsef.  ad  S«c.  iv.  Benedict.  learned  Dr.  Pfaff,  published  at  Tubingen  in 
part  II.    p.   21  ;    J.   Ba«nagc,   Histoire    de       1750. 
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Maurus,  who  was  by  no  means  his  friend,  being  informed  of  his  propagating 
this  doctrine,  opposed  hira  with  all  his  might.  To  render  his  opposition 
more  successful,  he  began  by  representing  Godeschalcus  as  a  corrupter  of 
the  true  religion,  and  a  forger  of  monstrous  heresies,  in  some  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Count  Eberald  and  to  the  bishop  of  Verona.  And  when  the 
accused  monk  came  from  Italy  into  Germany  to  justify  himself  against 
these  clamours,  and  for  that  purpose  appeared  at  M entz,  of  which  Raba- 
nus,  his  accuser,  was  archbishop,  he  was  condemned  in  a  council  assembled 
by  the  latter  in  that  city  a.  d.  848,  and  sent  from  thence  to  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose  diocese  he  had  received  the  order  of 
priesthood.  Hincmar,  who  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Rabanus, 
assembled  a  council  at  Quiercy.  a.  d.  849,  in  which  Godeschalcus  was  con- 
demned a  second  time,  and  was  also  treated  in  a  manner  equally  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  dictates  of  humani^.  Because  he 
was  firm  in  maintaining  his  doctrine,  which  he  affirmed,  and  indeed  with 
truth,  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  Aagustin,  the  imperious  Hincmar  degraded 
him  from  the  priesthood,  and  was  so  barbarous  as  to  order  him  to  be 
whipped  with  the  utmost  severity,  until  the  force  of  his  pain  overpowering 
his  constancy,  obliged  him,  according  to  the  commands  of  his  reverend 
executioners,  to  burn,  with  his  own  hands,  the  justification  of  his  opinions 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  council  of  Mentz.  After  these  barbarous 
proceedings,  the  unfortunate  monk  was  cast  into  prison  in  the  monastery 
of  Hautvilliers,  where  he  ended  his  misery  and  his  days  in  the  year  868, 
or  the  year  following,  maintaining  with  his  last  breath  the  doctrine  for 
which  he  had  suffered. 

The  hiBtoTv  of  tw«  XXIII.  While  Godeschalcus  lay  in  prison,  his  doc- 
contest,  trine  gained  him  followers,  his  sufferings  excited  compas- 
sion, and  both  together  produced  a  considerable  schism  in  the  Latin 
church.  Ratramn,  monk  of  Corbey,  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  Loup, 
or  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons,  Remi,  archbishop 
of  the  same  city,  with  his  whole  church,  all  these  eminent  and  illustrious 
ecclesiastics,  with  many  others,  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention, 
pleaded  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  vehemence,  both  in  their  writings  and  in 
their  discourse,  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  monk  and  of  his  condemned 
opinions.  Some,  indeed,  confined  themselves  principally  to  the  defence 
of  his  person  and  conduct ;  while  others  went  farther,  and  employed  all 
their  zeal,  and  all  their  labour,  in  the  vindication  of  his  doctrine.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question  were  Hincmar,  his  unrighteous  judge, 
Amalarius,  the  celebrated  Johannes  Scotus,  and  others,  who  all  main- 
tained, that  Godeschalcus  and  his  opinions  had  received  the  treatment 
they  deserved.  As  the  spirit  of  controversy  ran  high  between  these  con- 
tending parties,  and  grew  more  vehement  from  day  to  day,  Charles  the 
Bald  summoned  a  new  council,  or  synod,  which  met  at  Quiercy,  a.  d.  853, 
in  which,  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  Hincmar,  the  decrees  of  the 
former  council  were  confirmed,  and  of  consequence  Gt>deschalcus  again 
condemned.  But  the  decrees  of  this  council  were  declared  null,  and  deci- 
sions of  a  different  kind,  by  which  Godeschalcus  and  his  doctrine  were 
vindicated  and  defended,  were  substituted  in  their  place  in^  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Valence  in  Dauphiny,  a.  d.  855.  This  council  was  composed  of 
the  clergy  of  three  provinces,  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  with  Remi, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  at  their  head,  and  its  decrees  were  confirmed,  in  Uie 
year  859,  by  the  council  of  Langres,  in  which  the  same  clergy  were 
assembled,  and  in  860,  by  the  council  of  Tousi,  in  which  the  bishops  of 
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fourteen  provinces  supported  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  monk,  whose 
death  diminished  considerably  the  heat  of  this  intricate  controversy.' 
What  Judgment  XXIV.  If  we  attend  to  the  merits  of  this  cause,  we  shall 

oAub  control     ^^d  that  the  debate  subsists  still  in  all  its  force,  and  that 
▼•"y-  the  doctrine  of  Godeschalcus  has  in  our  days  both  able 

defenders  and  powerful  adversaries.  He  undoubtedly  maintained  a  two- 
fold predestination,  one  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  other  to  eternal  death. 
He  held  also,  **  that  God  did  not  desire  or  will  the  salvation  of  all  man- 
kind, but  that  of  the  elect  only  ;  and  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  death  for 
the  whole  human  race,  but  for  that  part  of  it  only  whom  God  has  predes- 
tinated to  eternal  salvation."  These  decisions,  which  carry  a  severe  and 
rigorous  aspect,  are  softly  and  favourably  interpreted  by  the  followers  of 
Godeschalcus.  They  deny,  for' example,  that  their  leader  represents  God 
as  predestinating  to  a  necessary  course  of  iniquity  those  whom  he  has 
previously  predestinated  to  eternal  misery,  and,  according  to  them,  the 
doctrine  of  Godeschalcus  amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  **  That  God  has, 
from  all  eternity,  doomed  to  everlasting  misery  such  as  he  foresaw  would 
go  on  impenitent  in  a  sinful  course,  and  has  decreed  their  ruin  in  conse- 
quence of  their  sins  freely  committed  and  eternally  foreseen :  that  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  extend 
indeed  only  to  the  elect,  and  are  made  good  to  them  alone  ;  though  this 
mercy  and  these  sufferings,  considered  in  themselves,  belong  equally  to  all 
mankind."  But  this  contradictory  jargon  did  not  satisfy  the  adversaries 
of  the  Predestinarian  monk  ;  they  maintained,  on  th^  contrary,  that  under 
ambiguous  terms  and  perplexed  sentences  Godeschalcus  had  concealed 
the  most  enormous  errors,  propagating  it  assiduously  as  an  article  of 
faith,  "  That  God  had  not  only  by  an  original  decree  predestinated  one 
part  of  mankind  to  eternal  damnation,  but  had  also  pushed  them  on  by  an 
irresistible  necessity,  by  a  propellent  force,  to  those  crimes  and  transgres- 
sions which  were  proper  to  render  that  damnation  just."*  Without  deter- 
mining any  thing  upon  such  an  intricate  and  incomprehensible  subject^ 
with  respect  to  which  silence  is  the  truest  wisdom,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  private  quarrels,  and  mutual  hatred,  that  prevailed  between 
Rabanus  Maurus  and  Godeschalcus,  were  the  real  source  of  the  Pre- 
destinarian controversy,  and  of  all  the  calamities  in  which  it  involved  that 
unfortunate  monk.* 

tinatione  et  Gratia  scripscrunt.  Opera  et  Frag- 
menta,  cum  Uistoria  et  gemina  Pnefatione. 
Cardinal  Noris  maintaiaed  alio  the  cauae  of 
the  Predestinarian  monk  with  more  brentj, 
but  less  moderation  than  Maguin.  This  brief 
vindication  maj  be  seen  in  the  Synopsis  His- 
torioB  Oodeschalcanse,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  4th  volume  of  the  works  of  that  cardinal, 
p.  677.  All  the  Benedictines,  Jansenists, 
and  Augustin  monks  maintain,  almost  with- 
out exception,  that  Godeschalcus  was  most 
unjustly  persecuted  and  oppressed  by  Rabanus 
Maurus.  The  Jesuits  are  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ;  they  assert  in  general,  that  Louis  Cellot, 
one  of  their  order,  has  in  a  more  particular 
manner  laboured  to  demonstrate,  in  his  His- 
toria  Godeschalci  Predestinationis,  published 
at  Paris  in  1 655.  that  the  monk  in  question 
was  justly  condemned,  and  deservedly  pun- 
ished. 

*  The  parents  of  GodeschaTcns  consecrated 


f  Besides  the  common  writers,  who  jpeak 
of  this  controversy,  the  curious  reader  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  more  learned  and  impar- 
tial accounts  he  will  6nd  of  it  in  Caesar  Egasse 
de  Boulay*s  Hist  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  178 ; 
Mabillon,  Prsef.  ad  Seec.  iv.  Benedict,  port  II. 
p.  zlvii. ;  Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  tom. 
T.  p.  353 ;  Usserii  Historia  Godeschalci,  Ha- 
novisB,  1662,  in  8vo,  et  Dublini,  1661,  in  4to; 
Gerhard.  Job.  Yossii  Historia  Pelagiana,  lib. 
vii.  cap.  iv. ;  Add.  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Biblioth. 
Latin.  Medii  /Ev\^  tom.  iii.  p.  2)0. 

^  The  cause  or  Grodeschalcus  has  been  very 
learnedly  defended  by  the  celebrated  Maguin, 
who  published  also  a  valuable  edition,  which 
is  yet  extant,  of  all  the  treatises  that  were 
composed  on  both  sides  of  this  intricate  con- 
troversy. This  interesting  collection,  which 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1650,  in  two 
volumes  4 to,  bears  the  following  title  :  Vete- 
mm  Auctorum  qui  Nono  Sseculo  de  Predcs> 
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Hincmar  and  Go-        XXV.    Another,    though    less    important    controversy 
pute^Snccrnlng  ^rosc  about  this  time,  concerning  the  concluding  words  of 
the  words  Trina  a  very  ancient  hymn,  which  runs  thus  ;    Te,  trina  Deltas 
*'^'  unaque,  poscimus, — which  may  be  thus  translated,  '*  O  God, 

who  art  three,  and  at  the  same  time  but  one^  we  beseech  thee,  &c.'* 
Hincmar  wisely  prohibited  the  singing  of  these  words  in  the  churches  that 
were  under  his  jurisdiction,  from  a  persuasion  that  they  tended  to  intro- 
duce into  the  minds  of  the  multitude  notions  inconsistent  with  the  unity 
and  simplicity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  might  lead  them  to  imagine 
that  there  were  three  Gods.  But  the  Benedictine  monks  refused  to  obey 
this  mandate,  and  Bartramn,  who  was  one  of  the  roost  eminent  of  that 
order,  wrote  a  large  book  to  prove  the  expression  trina  Deitas,  or  three- 
fold Deity,  orthodox,  from  the  authority  of  fathers,  which  was  esteemed 
the  only  criterion  of  truth  in  these  miserable  times.  Godeschalcus,  who 
now  lay  in  prison,  heard  of  this  dispute,  entered  warmly  into  it,  and  in  a 
laboured  dissertation  supported  the  cause  of  his  Benedictine  brethren, 
on  which  account  Hincmar  accused  him  of  tritheism,  and  drew  up  a  trea- 
tise to  prove  the  charge,  and  to  refute  that  impious  and  enormous 
heresy.  This  controversy,  however,  was  but  of  a  short  duration,  and 
the  exceptionable  passage  of  the  hymn  in  question  maintained  its  credit, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Hincmar,  and  continued,  as  before, 
to  be  sung  in  the  churches.^  * 

The  manner  of  XXVI.  A  vain  curiosity,  and  not  any  design  of  pro- 

becomes  a  sub-  moting  useful  knowledge  and  true  piety,  was  the  main 
ject  of  debate,  source  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  controversies  that  were 
carried  on  in  this  century.  And  it  was  more  especially  this  idle  curiosity, 
carried  to  an  indecent  and  most  extravagant  length,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
controversy  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  Christ  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  which  began  in  Germany,  and  made  its  way  from  thence  into 
France.  Certain  Germans  maintained,  that  Jesus  proceeded  from  his 
mother*s  womb  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  those  general  and  uniform 
laws  of  nature  that  regulate  the  birth  of  the  human  species  ;  which  opinion 
was  no  sooner  known  in  France,  than  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  fiEtmous 
Ratramn,  who  wrote  a  book  expressly  to  prove  that  Christ  entered  into 
the  world  in  the  very  same  way  with  other  mortals,  and  that  his  Virgin- 
mother  bare  him,  as  other  women  bring  forth  their  offspring.  Pascasius 
Radbert,  who  was  constantly  employed,  either  in  inventing  or  patronizing 
the  most  extravagant  fancies,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  German  doctors, 
and  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  to  prove  that  Christ  was  bom,  without 
his  mother's  womb  being  opened,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came  into  the 
chamber  where  his  disciples  were  assembled  after  his  resurrection,  though 
the  door  was  shut.  He  also  charged  those  who  held  the  opinion  of  Ra- 
tramn with  denying  the  virginity  of  Mary.  This  fraitless  dispute  was 
soon  hushed,  and  gave  place  to  controversies  of  superior  moment.^ 


him  to  God,  hj  devoting  lum  from  his  in- 
fancy, as  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  to  the 
monastic  life,  In  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  The 
yonng  monk,  however,  being  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain age,  seemed  much  disposed  to  abandon 
his  retreat,  to  shake  off  his  religious  fetters, 
and  return  again  into  society ;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented from  the  execution  of  this  purpose  by 
Rabanus  Maurus,  who  kept  him,  against  his 
will,  in  his  monastic  honds.    Hence  a  violent 


contest  arose  between  thne  two  ecclesiastics, 
in  which  Lewis  the  Meek  was  obliged  to  in- 
terpose, and  hence  the  furious  disputes  con- 
cerning predestination  and  grace.  See  Gen- 
turis  Magdeb.  Cent.  iz.  c.  10 ;  Mabillon, 
Annal.  Bened.  tom.  ii.  ad  A.  829,  p.  523. 

i  There  is  an  account  of  this  controversy 
given  by  the  writers  of  tho  life,  actions,  and 
doctrines  of  Godeschalcus. 

^  See  Lucas  Dacherins,    his  .Spicil<^um 
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The  flwt  contro-  XXVII.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  divided  Christians 

th^Gnekamd  in  thls  century,  the  most  interesting,  though  at  the  same 
iiSiunt  of^*  ^^"^®  ^^®  ^^^^  lamentable,  was  that  which  occasioned  the 
Photiaf.  fatal  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.     A 

vindictive  and  jealous  spirit  of  animosity  and  contention  had,  for  a  long 
time,  prevailed  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  had 
sometimes  broken  out  into  acts  of  violence  and  rage.  The  ambition  and 
fury  of  these  contending  prelates  grew  still  more  keen  and  vehement  about 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  seconded 
by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  emperors,  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  many  provinces,  over  which  they  had  hitherto 
exercised  a  spiritual  dominion.^  But  in  this  century  they  arose  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  broke  forth  into  a  most  dreadful  flame,  in  the  year 
858,"  when  the  learned  Photius  was  chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
by  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the  place  of  Ignatius,  whom  that  prince  drove 
from  his  see  and  sent  into  exile.  For  this  violent  proceeding,  though  it 
was  justified  and  applauded  by  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople 
in  the  year  861,  was  fm  from  being  attended  with  general  approbation. 
Ignatius  appealed  from  this  council  to  the  Roman  pontiff  Nicholas  I.  who 
espoused  his-  interests,  and  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome,  a.d.'862,'* 
excommunicated  Photius  as  unlawfully  elected;  and  his  abettors,  fo^ 
having  been  concerned  in  such  an  unrighteous  cause.  The  new  patriarch, 
however,  was  so  far  from  being  terrified  or  dejected  by  this  excommunica- 
tion, that  he  returned  the  compliment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  in  a 
council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  866,  he  declared  Nicholas 
unworthy  both  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  church,  and  also  of  being 
admitted  to  the  communion  of  Christians. 

XXVIII.  The  Roman  pontiff  alleged  a  specious  pretext  for  his  appear- 
ing in  this  matter  with  such  violence,  and  exciting  such  unhappy  commo- 
tions in  the  church.  This  pretext  was  the  innocence  of  Ignatius,  whom, 
upon  an  accusation  of  treason,  whether  true  or  false,  the  emperor  had 
degraded  from  his  patriarchal  dignity.  This,  however,  was  but  a  mere 
pretext ;  ambition  and  interest  were  the  true,  though  secret  springs,  that 
directed  the  motions  of  Nicholas,  who  would  have  borne  with  patience, 
nay,  beheld  with  indifference,  the  unjust  sufferings  of  Ignatius,  could  he 
but  have  recovered  from  the  Greeks  the  provinces  of  lUyricum,  Mace- 
donia, Ejpirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Sicily,  which  the  emperor  and 
Photius  had  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Before 
he  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Ignatius,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  demand  the  restitution  of  these  provinces;  but  his  de- 
mand was  rejected  with  contempt.  And  hence,  under  pretence  of  aveng- 
ing the  injuries  committed  against  Ignatius,  he  indulged  without  restraint 
his  own  private  resentment,  and  thus  covered  with  the  mask  of  justice  the 
fury  of  disappointed  ambition  and  avarice. 

A  second  contest  XXIX.  While  things  were  in  this  troubled  state,  and  the 

concerning  the     fiamc  of  controversy  was  growing  more  violent  from  day 

photittide- '        to  day,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  who,  by  the  murder  of 

graded.  jjjg  predecessor,  had  paved  his  way  to  the  imperial  throne, 

-      ■■     I  ■  ■  I .  ■  ■      ■  — . —         - 

Yeteruin  Scriptor.  torn.  i.  p.  369 ;  Mabilloo,  Le  Qaien,  Oricns  CfariBtlftnus,  toon.  i.  p.  96. 
Pnef.  ad  Saec.  ir.  Benedict,  part  it.  p.  51.  ">  O::?*  In   the  original,  there  stands  852, 

*  See  Giannone,  Histoirc  do  Naples,  torn.  i.  but  as  this  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press, 

p.  535,  646  ;  Petr.  de  Marca,  De  Concordia  the  translator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  correct 

Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  lib.  i.  cap.   i.   p.   6 ;  it  in  the  text, 

VOL.    I,  C  C 
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calmed  at  once  these  tumults,  and  restored  peace  to  the  church,  by  recall- 
ing Ignatius  from  exile  to  the  high  station  from  which  he  had  been  de- 
graded, and  by  confining  Photius  in  a  monastery.  This  imperial  act  of 
authority  was  solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  a  council  assembled  at 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  Adrian  II.  had  great  influence,  and  were  trei^ted  with  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction."  The  Latins  acknowledge  this  assembly  as  the  8th 
oecumenical  council,  and  in  it  the  religious  contests  between  them  and  the 
Greeks  were  concluded,  or  at  least  hushed  and  suspended.  But  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Uie  limits  of 
their  ghostly  empire,  and  particiUarly  their  jurisdiction  in  Bulgaria,  still 
subsisted ;  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  papal  ambition  engage  either  Ig- 
natius or  the  emperor  to  give  up  Bulgaria,  or  any  other  province,  to  the 
see  of  Rome. 

XXX.  The  contest  that  had  arisen  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  con- 
cerning the  elevation  of  Photius,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  an 
easy  and  effectual  remedy.  But  the  haughty  and  ambitious  spirit  of  this 
learned  and  ingenious  patriarch  fed  the  flame  of  discord  instead  of  extin- 
guishing it,  and  unhappily  perpetuated  the  troubles  and  divisions  of  the 
Christian  church.  In  the  year  866,  he  added  to  the  see  of  Constantinople 
the  province  of  Bulgaria,  with  which  the  pontiff  Nicholas  had  formed  the 
design  of  augmenting  his  own  spiritual  dominions,  and  was  most  bitterly 
provoked  at  missing  his  aim.  Photius  went  yet  fUrther,  and  entered  into 
measures  every  way  unworthy  of  his  character  and  station ;  for  he  not  only 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  oriental  patriarchs  to  engage  them  to  espouse  bis 
private  cause,  as  the  public  and  momentous  cause  of  the  church,  but  drew 
up  a  most  violent  chaise  of  heresy  against  the  Roman  bishops,  who  had 
been  sent  among  the  new  converted  Bulgarians,  and  against  the  church  of 
Rome  in  general.  The  articles  of  corrupt  doctrine,  or  heresy,  which  this 
imperious  and  exasperated  prelate  brought  against  the .  Romans,  were  as 
follows :  First,  That  they  fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  the 
week.  Secondly,  That  in  the  flrst  week  of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of 
milk  and  cheese.  Thirdly,  That  they  prohibited  their  priests  to  marry, 
and  separated  from  their  wives  such  as  were  married,  when  they  went  into 
orders."*  Fourthly,  That  they  maintained  that  the  bishops  alone  were 
authorised  to  anoint  with  the  holy  chrism  baptized  persons,  and  that  they 
of  consequence,  who  had  been  anointed  by  presbyters,  were  obliged  to  re- 
ceive that  unction  a  second  time  from  the  hand  of  a  bishop.  Lastly,  That 
they  had  adulterated  the  symbol  or  creed  of  Constantinople,  by  adding  to 
it  the  words  filioque,  f .  e.  and  from  the  Son,  and  were  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from  the  Father  only,  but  also  from 
the  Son.'*     Nicholas  I.  finding  the  Roman  church  thus  attacked,  sent  the 


^  The  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  contro- 
Tersj  are  enumerated  bj  Fabricius,  in  his 
Bibl.  Grseca,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxxviii.  p.  372. 

^  Photius  attributes  to  this  forced  and  un- 
nfttnnl  celibacy  of  the  clergy  that  multitude 
of  children  whose  fathers  were  unknown. 
Bemarkable  to  this  purpose  is  the  following 
passage  from  a  book  of  Alvarus  Dclagiqs, 
bishop  of  SyWa  in  Portugal,  De  Planctu  Eo- 
desise:  "It  were  to  be  wished,**  says  he, 
"that  the  clergy  had  never  vowed  chastity, 
especially  the  dei^  of  Spain,  where  the  sons 


of  the  laity  are  not  much  morenameroas  than 
the  sons  of  the  cleigy.** 

P  See  the  letter  of  Photius  in  the  collection, 
published  by  bishop  Montague,  N.  II.  p.  47. 
Other  writers  mention  ten  heads  of  accusation 
brought  against  Photius,  but  such  do  not  distin- 
guish between  the  first  and  second  controveray 
that  arose  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
they  add  to  the  articles,  with  which  this  patriarch 
was  charged,  those  that  wero  drawn  up  in  the 
time  of  Michael  Gerularius.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  epistle  of  Photius,  which  relates 
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articles  of  this  accusation  to  Hincmar  and  the  other  Gallican  bishops,  in 
the  year  867,  desiring  them  to  assemble  their  respective  suffragans  in  order 
to  examine  and  answer  the  reproach  of  Photius.  Pursuant  to  this  exhor- 
tation of  the  pontiff,  Odo,  ^neas,  and  Ado,  J>ishop  of  Beauvais,  Paris,  and 
Vienne,  as  also  the  celebrated  Ratramn,  stepped  forth  gallantly  into  the 
field  of  controversy  against  the  Greeks,  answered  one  by  one  the  accusa- 
tions of  Photius,  and  employed  the  whole  force  of  their  erudition  and  zeal 
in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Latin  churches.<i 

Restored  to  ub  XXXI.  Upon  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  happened  in 

■^*  the  year  878,  the  emperor  took  Photius  into  favour,  and 

placed  him  again  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  in  the  patriarchal 
dignity  from  whence  he  had  fallen.  This  restoration  of  the  degraded  pa- 
triarch was  agreed  to  by  the  Roman  pontiff  John  VIII. ;  upon  condition, 
however,  that  Photius  would  permit  the  Bulgarians  to  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  see  t>f  Rome.  The  latter  promised  to  satisfy  in  this  the  de- 
mands of  the  pontiff,  to  which  the  emperor  also  seemed  to  consent ;'  and 
hence  it  was  that  John  YIII.  sent  legates  to  the  council  which  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  879,  by  whom  he  declared  his  approbation  of 
the  acts  of  that  assembly^  and  acknowledged  Photius  as  his  brother  in 
Christ.  The  promises,  however,  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  were 
far  from  being  accomplished  ;  for  after  this  council  the  former,  most  pro- 
bably by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  consent  of  the  latter,  refused  to 
transfer  the  province  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  refusal  was  founded  upon  most  weighty  and  important 
reasons.  The  pontiff,  notwithstanding,  was  highly  irritated  at  this  disap- 
pointment, and  sent  Marinus  to  Constantinople  in  the  character  of  legate, 
to  declare  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  concerning  Photius,  and  that  he 
entirely  approved  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that  had  been 
formerly  given  against  him.  The  legate,  upon  delivering  this  disagree- 
able message,  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  emperor,  but  was  afterwards  set 
free ;  and  being  raised  to  the  pontificate  upon  the  death  of  John  YIII.  re- 
called the  remembrance  of  this  injurious  treatment,  and  levelled  a  new 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  Photius. 

XXXII.  This  sentence  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  haughty  patri- 
arch :  but  about  six  years  after  this  period,  he  experienced  anew  the  fragility 
of  sublunary  grandeur  and  elevation,  by  a  fall  which  concluded  his  prosper- 
ous days.  For  in  the  year  886,  Leo,  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Basilius,  deposed  him  from  the  patriarchal  see,  and  confined 
him  in  an  Armenian  monastery,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  891.  The 
death  of  Photius,  who  was  the  only  author  of  the  schisms  that  divided  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have  been  an  occasion  of  removing  these  unhappy 
contests,  and  Of  restoring  peace  and  concord  in  the  church,  if  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs had  not  been  regardless  of  the  demands  of  equity  as  well  as  of  the  duty 
of  Christian  moderation.  But  these  imperious  lords  of  the  church  indulged 
their  vindictive  zeal  beyond  all  measure,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  degradation  of  all  the  priests  and  bishops,  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Photius.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  shocked  at  the 
arrogance  of  these  unjust  pretensions,  and  would  not  submit  to  them  on  any 
conditions.     Hence  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  irritation  renewed  the  spirit 

only  to  tbe  first  controversy,  and  it  is  the  only  4  Mabillon,  PreC  ad  Ssec.  iv.  Bened.  part 

criterion  hj  which  we  ought  to  judge  of  it,       II.  p.  55. 

ihen  are  no  more  heads  of  accusation  than  the  '  Mich.  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn, 

five  which  we  have  cnnmcrated  in  the  text  i.  p.  103. 

c  c  2 
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of  dispute,  wliich  had  been  happily  declining-;  religious,  as  well  as  civil 
contests,  were  again  set  on  foot ;  new  controversies  were  added  to  the  old, 
until  the  fatal  schism  took  place,  which  produced  a  lasting  and  total  sepa- 
ration between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND   CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE    CHURCH    DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

Sererai  writers  I.  That  reli^ous  rites  and  ccremonies  were  multiplied 

«iSn*^Mhc  ^^^  ^^y  *°  ^^y»  appears  evidently  from  the  labours  of  those 
ritee  and  cere-  writers  who  began  in  this  century  to  explain  to  the  ignorant 
Sled  iS"h?  multitude  their  origin,  their  natxire,  and  the  purposes  they 
church.  served ;  for  the  multiplicity  alone  of  these  religious  rites 

could  render  the  explication  of  them  necessary.  Johannes  Scotns,  An- 
gelome,  or  Remigius,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Walafridus  Strabo,  were  the 
principal  authors  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  species  of  sacred 
literature,  to  whom  we  may  add  AmaJaritls,  many  of  whose  explanations 
were,  however,  refuted  by  Agobard  and  Florus.  Their  works  are  gener- 
ally entitled,  De  Officiis  Divinis,  for  in  the  style  of  this  age  religious  cere- 
monies were  called  by  that  name.  The  labours  of  these  pious  and  learned 
men  in  illustrating  the  ritual  were  undoubtedly  undertaken  with  good  in- 
tentions ;  but  their  utility  may  be  well  called  into  question  ;  and  it  would 
be  bold  to  affirm  that  they  were  not  as  prejudicial  to  the  church  in  some 
respects,  as  they  might  be  advantageous  to  it  in  others.  Their  books 
afforded,  indeed,  a  certain  sort  of  spiritual  nourishment  to  the  minds  of 
Christians  in  their  attendance  upon  public  worship  ;  but  this  nourishment 
was  both  coarse  and  unwholesome.  The  reasons  alleged  for  the  ceremonies 
in  vogue  at  this  time  in  the  church,  and  the  purposes  they  were  supposed 
to  answer,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  far-fetched,  childish,  and  ridi- 
culous, but  also  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  forgery  and  fiction.  It  is 
also  farther  observable,  that  these  illustrations  not  only  encouraged,  but 
augmented  prodigiously,  and  that  to  the  detriment  of  real  piety,  the  vene- 
ration and  zeal  of  the  multitude  for  external  rites  and  ceremonies.  For 
who  would  dare  to  refuse  their  admiration  and  reverence  to  institutions, 
which  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  full  of  the  most  mysterious  wisdom, 
and  founded  upon  the  most  pious  and  affecting  reasons  ? 
A  general  account  ^^*  ^^  would  be  cndlcss  to  enter  into  an  exact  enumera- 
of  thoae  rites,  tion  of  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  now 
introduced,  for  the  first  time,  and  of  which  some  were  adopted  by  the  whole 
body  of  Christians,  and  others  only  by  certain  churches.  We  shall  there- 
fore dismiss  this  matter  with  the  general  account  which  follows,  and  point 
out  in  the  notes  the  sources  from  whence  the  curious  reader  may  derive  a 
more  particular  knowledge  of  the  absurdities  of  this  superstitious  age. 
The  carcasses  of  the  saints  transported  from  foreign  countries,  or  discovered 
at  home  by  the  industry  and  diligence  of  pious  or  designing  priests,  not 
only  obliged  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  augment  the  number  of  festivals  or 
holidays  already  established,  but  also  to  diversify  the  ceremonies  in  such  a 
manner,  that  each  saint  might  have  his  peculiar  worship.  And  as  the 
authority  and  credit  of  the  clergy  depended  much  upon  the  high  notion 
which  was  generally  entertained  of  the  virtue  and  merit  of  the  saints  they 
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had  canonized,  and  presented  to  the  multitude  as  objects  of  religious  venera- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  amuse  and  surprise  the  people  by  a  variety  of 
pompous  and  striking  ceremonies,  by  images  and  such  like  inventions,  in 
order  to  keep  up  and  nourish  their  stupid  admiration  for  the  saintly  tribe. 
Hence  the  splendour  and  magnificence  that  were  lavished  upon  the  churches 
in  this  century,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  costly  pictures  and  images 
with  which  they  were  adorned ;  hence  the  stately  altars,  which  were 
enriched  with  the  noblest  inventions  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  illu- 
minated with  innumerable  tapers  at  noon-day ;  hence  the  multitude  of  pro- 
cessions, the  gorgeous  and  splendid  garments  of  the  priests,  and  the  masses 
that  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  saints.'  Among  other  novelties, 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  was  added,  in  this  century,  by  Gregory  IV.  to 
the  Latin  calendar;^  and  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  which  had  been 
long  kept  with  the  greatest  marks  of  devotion  and  respect  by  the  orientals 
and  Italians,  began  now  to  be  observed  more  zealously  and  universally 
among  the  Latin  Christians.^^ 

Superetition  in-  m*  Nor  was  it  Only  in  the  solemn  acts  of  religious  wor- 

linuatei  iueif  s}iip  that  supcrstitiou  reigned  with  an  unlimited  sway ; 
tions  of  civil  its  influence  extended  even  to  the  affairs  of  private  life, 
^^'  and  was  observable  in  the  civil  transactions  of  men,  particu- 

larly among  the  Ladn  Christians,  who  retained,  with  more  obstinacy 
than  the  Greeks,  a  multitude  of  customs  which  derived  their  origin  from 
the  sacred  rites  of  paganism.  The  barbarous  nations,  which  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  could  not  support  the  thoughts  of  abandoning 
altogether  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  ancestors,  however  inconsistent 
they  might  be  with  the  indispensable  demands  of  the  gospel ;  nay,  they 
persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  the  Christians  among  whom  they  lived  to 
imitate  their  extravagant  superstition  in  this  respect.  And  this  was  the 
true  and  original  source  of  those  barbarous  institutions  that  prevailed 
among  the  Latins,  during  this  and  the  following  century,  such  as  the 
various  methods  by  which  it  was  usual  for  persons  accused  to  prove  their 
innocence  in  doubtful  cases,  either  by  the  trial  of  cold  water,*^  by  single 


*  See  Jo.  Fechtii  Liber  Singulnris  de  Miuif 
in  lionorem  Saactonim. 

>>  See  Mabillon,  De  Re  Diplomatica,  p. 
637. 

^  The  holidays,  or  festivals  of  the  saints, 
vrere  ta  jet  but  few  in  number  among  the 
Latins,  as  appears  from  a  poem  of  Floras, 
published  by  Martene  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
bis  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  p.  595. 

^  K7*  All  these  were  presumptuous  at- 
tempts to  force  the  divine  Providence  to  de- 
clare itself  miraculously  in  favour  of  the  truth. 
In  the  trial  of  cold  water,  the  person  accused 
had  the  right  foot  and  left  hand  bound  toge- 
ther, and  was  in  this  posture  thrown  naked 
into  the  vrater.  If  he  sunk,  he  wrs  acquitted ; 
hut  if  he  floated  upon  the  surface,  tiiis  was 
considered  as  an  evidence  of  guilt.  The  most 
respectable  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  at- 
tribute the  invention  of  this  superstitious  trial 
to  Pope  Eugenius  II.,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  Mr.  Bower  has  taken  no  notice 
of  it  in  his  history  of  that  pontiff.  Baluzius 
has  inserted,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Capitularia,  the  solemn  forms  of  prayer  and 


protestation,  that  Eugenius  had  caused  to  be 
drawn  up  as  an  introduction  to  this  supersti- 
tious practice,  and  Fleury  and  Spanheim  look  ^ 
upon  that  pontiff  as  its  first  inventor.  On  ^ 
the  other  hand,  father  Le  Bran,  a  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  maintains  in  his  Histoire  Critique 
des  Pratiques  Superstitieuses,  tom.  ii.  p.  240, 
&c.  edit  d* Amsterdam,  that  this  custom  was 
much  more  ancient  than  Eugenius;  and  hia 
reasons  are  not  unworthy  of  attention.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  custom  was  condemned 
and  abrogated  at  the  request,  or  rather  by  the 
authority,  of  Lewis  the  Mock,  about  the  year 
829.  It  was,  however,  revived  afterwards, 
and  was  practised  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  history.  For  an  account  of  the 
trial  of  cold  water.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  us,  in 
a  note,  to  Mabillon's  AnalecU  Veteris  iEvi, 
tom.  i.  p.  47,  and  Roye's  De  Missis  Domi- 
nicis,  p.  152. 

The  trial  by  duel,  or  single  combat,  was 
introduced  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
century  by  Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  after  that  the  abuse  of  oaths  had  occa- 
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combat,*  by  the  fire  ordeal,'  and  by  the  cross.'  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  in  our  days,  from  whence  these  methods  of  deciding  dubious 
cases  and  accusations  derived  their  origin ;  all  agree  that  they  were 
mere  delusions  drawn  from  the  barbarous  rites  of  paganism,^  and  not  only 
opposite  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
spirit  of  true  religion.  The  pontiffs,  however,  and  the  inferior  clei^, 
encouraged  these  odious  superstitions  ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  accompany 
the  practice  of  them  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  and  other 
rites,  in  order  to  give  them  a  Christian  aspect,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  veneration  and  confidence  of  the  multitude. 


•ioned  the  most  horrible  perjuries,  and  open- 
ed a  door  to  all  sorts  of  injustice.  The 
duel  was  then  added  to  the  oath  bj  Gonde- 
haud :  the  successful  combatant  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  right ;  and  this  barbarous  test  of 
truth  and  justice  was,  in  spite  of  humanity 
and  common  sense,  adopted  by  the  Lombards, 
French,  and  Germans,  and  derived  from  them 
to  other  nations.  It  was  prohibited  first  in 
the  year  855,  in  the  third  council  of  Valence 
in  Dauphiny. 

The  fire  ordeal  was  practised  in  various 
ways.  The  accused  either  held  a  burning 
boll  of  iron  in  his  hand,  or  was  obliged  to 
walk  barefoot  upon  heated  plough-shares,  whose 
number  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  or  enormity  of  the  crimes  imputed  to 
him ;  and  sometimes  a  glove  of  red-hot  iron 
was  used  on  this  occasion,  as  we  see  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  History  of  Denmark,  by 
Saxon  the  Grammarian.  If  in  these  trials 
the  person  impeached  remained  unhurt,  and 
discovered  no  signs  of  pain,  he  was  discharged 
as  innocent;  otherwise  he  was  punished  as 
guilty.  The  first  account  we  have  of  Chris- 
tians appealing  to  this  kind  of  trial  as  a  proof 
of  their  innocence,  is  that  of  Simplicius,  bishop 
of  Autun,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 
This  prelate,  as  the  story  goes,  before  his  ]Nro- 
motion  to  the  episcopal  order,  had  married  a 
wife  who  loved  him  tenderly,  and  who,  un- 
willing to  quit  him  after  his  advancement, 
continued  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber 
with  her  spouse.  The  sanctity  of  Simplicius 
suffered,  at  least  in  the  voice  of  fame,  by  the 
constancy  of  his  wife^s  affection,  and  it  was 
rumoured  about,  that  the  holy  man,  though  a 
bishop,  persisted,  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical canons,  to  taste  the  sweets  of  matri- 
mony. Upon  which  the  dame,  in  presence  of 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  took  up  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  burning  coals,  which  she 
held  in  her  clothes,  and  applied  to  her  breast, 
without  the  least  hurt  to  her  person  or  damage 


to  her  garments,  as  the  legend  says ;  and  her 
example  being  followed  by  her  husband,  witli 
like  success,  the  silly  multitude  admired  the 
miracle,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the 
loving  pair.  Bridus,  or  St.  Brioe  (whom 
Mr.  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England,  vol.  L  p.  231,  represents  by  mistake 
as  the  first  Christian  who  endeavoured  to  clear 
himself  in  this  way)  played  a  trick  of  much 
the  same  nature  in  the  fifth  eentury. 

The  trial  by  the  cross  was  made  by  obliging 
the  contending  parties  to  stretch  out  their 
arms,  and  he  that  continued  the  longest  in 
this  posture  gained  his  cause. 

"  Jo.  Loccenii  Antiquit.  Soeo-Gothicss,  liK 
ii.  cap.  vii.  viii.  p.  -144.  This  barbarous  me- 
thod of  deciding  controversies  by  duel  was 
practised  even  by  the^  clergy.  See  Just  Hen. 
Boemerii  Jus  Ecdes.  Protestantium,  torn.  v. 
p.  88. 

'  Petr.  Lambecius,  Remm  Hamburg,  lib. 
ii.  p.  89 ;  Usserii  Sylloge  Epistol.  Hibemic 
p.  81 ;  Johnson,  L^pes  Eccln.  Britanniae; 
Michael  de  la  Roche,  M^moires  Litter,  de  la 
Grande  Br^tagne,  tom.  viiu  p.  391. 

f  See  Agobardus,  Contra  Judicium  Dei, 
tom.  i.  0pp.  et  Contra  Legem  Gundobaldi, 
09.  ix.  p.  114;  Hier.  Bignonius,  Ad  For- 
mulas Marculphi,  cap.  xii. ;  Baluzius,  Ad 
Agobardum,  p.  104. 

^  Strabo  tells  us,  in  the  fifth  book  of  hb 
Geography,  that  while  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
goddcM  Ferona  were  celebrated  in  a  grove 
not  far  from  Mount  Soracte,  several  persons, 
transported  with  the  imaginary  presence  of 
this  pretended  divinity,  fell  into  fits  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  walked  barefooted  over  heapa  of 
burning  coals  without  receiving  the  least  dam- 
age.  The  historian  adds,  that  a  spectacle  so 
extraordinary  drew  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
people  to  this  annual  solemnity.  Pliny  re- 
lates something  of  the  same  nature  conoem- 
ing  the  Hirpii.  See  his  Nat  Hist  book  vii. 
chap.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

THE   DIVISIONS     AND     HEKESIES     THAT     TROUBLED     THE      CHURCH 

DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

Tb«  andent  sects         !•  The  sects  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  early  ages  of 
•till  in  being.       ^j^^  chuich  subsisted  still,  withoat  almost  any  change  in 
their  situations  or  circumstances  that  is  worthy  of  mention.     Such  of  them 
as  were  considerably  numerous  fixed  their  settlements  beyond  the  limits 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  empires,  and  thus  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
enemies.     The  Nestorians  more  especially,  and  the  Monophy sites,  secure 
under  the  protection  of  the  Arabians,  were  extremely  industrious  in  main- 
taining their  credit,  and  also  discovered  a  warm  and  active  zeal  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  among  those  who  were  yet  unacquainted  with  that 
divine  religion.     Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  only  in  this 
century  that  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  embraced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Monophysites,  in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  addressed  to  them 
by  the  doctors  of  that  sect  who  resided  in  Egypt.    But  this  is  undoubtedly 
a  wrong  account  of  the  matter ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Abyssinians,  who 
were  accustomed  to  receive  their  spiritual  guide  from  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, commenced  Monophysites  in  the  seventh  century,  if  not  sooner. 
For  in  that  period  the  Arabians  made  themselves   masters   of  Egypt, 
oppressed  the  Greeks,  and  granted  to  the  Monophysites  such  a  powerful 
protection,  as  enabled  them  to  reduce  under  their  jurisdiction  almost  all 
the  churches  that  had  been  established  in  Egypt.' 
The  Paaiidani         ^^'  ^^®  Greeks,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century, 
were  engaged  in  a  most  bitter  controversy,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  in  a  bloody  and  barbarous  war,  with  the  Paulicians,  a  sect 
that  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  which  resided 
prindpaJly  in  Armenia.     This  pernicious  sect  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
in  Armenia  by  two  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  sons  of  Calinices,  and  in- 
habitants of  Samosatena,  from  the  former  of  whom  it  derives  its  name ; 
though  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  Paulicians  were  so  caUed  from  another 
Paul,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  11.^ 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  certain  zealot,  called  Constantine,  revived,  in  the 
seventh  century,  under  the  government  of  Constans,  this  drooping  faction, 
which  had  suffered  deeply  from  the  violence  of  its  adversaries,  and  was 
ready  to  expire  under  the  severity  of  the  imperial  edicts,  and  of  those  penal 
laws  which  were  executed  against  its  adherents  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Constans,  Justinian  II.,  and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  exerted  their  zeal  against 
the  Paulicians  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  bitterness  and  fury,  and  left  no 
method  of  oppression  unemployed,  no  means  of  accomplishing  their  ruin 
that  were  not  put  in  execution ;  but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  nor  could 
all  their  power,  nor  all  their  barbarity,  exhaust  the  patience,  nor  conquer 
the  obstinacy  of  that  inflexible  people,  who,  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  made  light  of  the  calamities  to  which  their  erroneous  doctrine 
exposed  them.     The  face  of  things  changed,  however,  to  their  advantage 

*  Nouvetiiz  M^moiret  des  Minions  de  la       yoyageHistoriqiicderAbyB8inie,toin.ii.  p.l8. 
Compognie  de  Jesas  dans  lo  Lerant,  torn.  iy.  ^  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  Manicbaot,  p.  74, 

p.  283,  284 ;  Lo  Gnnd,  Diaert.  iv. ;  Lolo,      in  B.  WolBi  ADecdotti  Gnecis,  torn.  i. 
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towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  their  aiTairs  carried  a  more 
prosperous  aspect  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  who 
favoured  them  in  a  particular  manner,  and  restored  to  them  their  civil 
privileges,  as  well  as  their  religious  liherty.« 

Penecatedanew  ^^^*  Their  tranquillity,    however,  was  hut  of  a  short 

duration ;  it  was  a  transient  scene,  that  was  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  yet  more  dreadful  sufferings  than  they  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced. The  cruel  rage  of  persecution,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
suspended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled  violence  under  the  reigns  of 
Michael  Curopalates.  and  Leo  the  Armenian,  who  caused  the  strictest 
search  to  be  made  after  the  Paulicians  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  inflicted  capital  punishment  upon  such  of  them  as  refused  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

This  rigorous  decree  turned  the  affliction  of  the  Paulicians,  who  dwelt 
in  Armenia,  into  vengeance,  and  drove  them  into  the  most  desperate 
measures.  They  massacred  Thomas,  bishop  of  New  Caesarea,  and  also 
the  magistrates  and  judges  which  the  emperors  had  established  in  Ar- 
menia ;  and  after  avenging  themselves  thus  cruelly,  they  took  refuge 
in  the  countries  that  were  governed  by  the  Saracens,  and  from  thence 
infested  the  neighbouring  states  of  Greece  with  perpetual  incursions."^ 
After  these  reciprocal  acts  of  cruelty  and  vengeance,  the  Paulicians,  as  it 
would  seem,  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity,  and  returned  to  their 
habitations  in  the  Grecian  provinces. 

Thefkteofthe  ^^*    ^^^  ^^^  most  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  and 

J*oUci«M  un-  bloodshed  that  was  exhibited  against  these  wretched  here- 
tics arose  from  the  furious  and  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the 
empress  Theodora.  This  impetuous  woman,  who  was  regent  of  the  empire 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  issued  out  a  decree  which  placed  the  Paul- 
icians in  the  perplexing  alternative  either  of  abandoning  their  principles 
or  of  perishing  by  fire  and  sword.  The  decree  was  severe,  but  the  cruelty 
with  which  it  was  put  in  execution,  by  those  who  were  sent  into  Armenia 
for  that  purpose,  was  horrible  beyond  expression  ;  for  these  ministers  of 
wrath,  after  confiscating  the  goods  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  of  that 
miserable  people,  put  their  possessors  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  and  made  them  expire  slowly  in  a  variety  of  the  most  exquisite 
tortures.  Such  as  escaped  destruction  fled  for  protection  and  refuge  to  the 
Saracens,  who  received  them  with  compassion  and  humanity,  and  permitted 
them  to  build  a  city  for  their  residence,  which  was  called  Tibrica.  Upon 
this  they  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Saracens ;  and,  choosing  for  their 
chief  an  oflicer  of  the  greatest  resolution  and  valour,  whose  name  was 
Carbeas,  they  declared  against  the  Greeks  a  war  which  was  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  and  fury.  This  bloody  war  continued  during  this 
"^hole  century  ;  the  victory  often  seemed  doubtful,  but  the  slaughter  was 
terrible,  and  the  numbers  that  perished  on  bolh  sides  prodigious.  Many 
of  the  Grecian  provinces  felt,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  dire  effects 
of  this  cruel  contest,  and  exhibited  the  most  moving  scenes  of  desolation 
and  misery.*     During  these  commotions,  some  Paulicians,  towards  the 

«  See  Georg.  Cedrenas,  Compend.  Histo-  edit.   Paris,   p.   425,   edit  Tenet,    p.   547, 

liar.  torn.  ii.  p.  480,  edit  Paris,  p.  379.  et  429,  &c. ;  Zonaras,  Annal.  lib.  xtI.  torn.  iL 

*  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  ManichoDos,  p.  p.  122,  edit.  Tenet  The  principal  authors 
125 ;  Petri  Sicnli  Historia  Manichseorum,  p.  who  have  given  accounts  of  the  Paulidans  ire 
71.  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  Manichaof,  and  Potnis 

*  QeoTg,  Cedieuus,  Compend.  Hist  p.  541,  Siculus,  whoso  history  of  the  Manicbsans  was 
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conclusion  of  this  century,  spread  abroad  among  the  Bulgarians  their  pes- 
tilential doctrines,  which  were  received  with  docility,  and  took  root  speedily, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  among  a  barbarous  people  that  were  but 
lately  made  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.' 

Whether  or  not  V.  The  Greeks  treated  the  Paulicians,  of  whom  we  have 

we*rf  M^oi^"*      ^®®^  ^^^  Speaking,  as  Manichseans  ;  though,  if  we  may 
chKana.  credit  the  testimony  of  Photius,  the  Paulicians  expressed 

the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Manes  and  his  doctrine.'  Most  evident  it  is, 
that  they  were  not  altogether  Manichaeans,  though  they  embraced  some 
opinions  that  resembled  certain  tenets  of  that  abominable  sect.  They  had 
not,  like  the  Manichseans,  an  .ecclesiastical  government  administered  by 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  they  had  no  sacred  order  of  men  distinguished 
by  their  manner  of  life,  their  habit,  or  any  other  circumstance,  from  the 
rest  of  the  assembly ;  nor  had  councils,  synods,  or  such  like  institutions, 
any  place  in  their  religious  polity.  They  had  certain  doctors  whom  they 
called  Sunecdemi,  t.  e,  companions  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  also  Notarii. 
Among  these  there  reigned  a  perfect  equality,  and  they  had  no  peculiar 
rights,  privileges,  or  any  external  mark  of  dignity  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  people.*^  The  only  singularity  that  attended  their  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  doctors  was,  that  they  changed  their  lay  names  for  scripture 
ones,  as  if  there  had  been  something  peculiarly  venerable  in  the  names  of 
the  holy  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  are  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings.' 
They  received  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two  Epistles 
of  Saint  Peter,  which  they  rejected  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  ;  and  their 
copies  of  the  gospel  were  exactly  the  same  with  those  used  by  all  other 
Christians,  without  the  least  interpolation  of  the  sacred  text,  in  which 
respect  also  they  diifered  considerably  from  the  Manichseans.*  They 
moreover  recommended  to  the  people  without  exception,  and  that  with  the 
most  affecting  and  ardent  zeal,  the  constant  and  assiduous  perusal  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  against  the  Greeks, 
who  allowed  to  the  priests  alone  an  access  to  these  sacred  fountains  of  di- 
vine knowledge.^  In  explaining,  however,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
they  often  departed  from  the  literal  sense  and  the  natural  signification  of 
the  words,  and  interpreted  them  in  a  forced  allegorical  manner,  when  they 


published  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Ingolstadt, 
in  1604,  by  Matth.  Rademt.  By  the  account 
of  PetruB  Siculus  that  is  given  by  himself,  we 
learn  that  in  the  year  870,  under  the  reign  of 
Basilius  the  Macedonian,  he  wa  tent  amba»> 
•ador  to  the  Pauliciani  at  Tibrica,  to  treat 
with  them  concerning  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, and  lived  among  them  during  the  space 
of  nine  months ;  this  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
high  idea  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the 
Paulicians  at  that  time.  It  is  from  this  emi« 
nent  writer  that  Cedrenus  seems  to  have  taken 
what  he  has  advanced  in  his  Compend.  His* 
tor.  p.  431.  What  we  learn  concerning  the 
Paulicians  from  more  modem  writers,  such  as 
Baylc,  in  his  Dictionary,  and  B.  Jo.  Christ. 
WolRus,  in  his  Manichoeismus  ante  Manichseos, 
p.  247,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Bossuet^s 
Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Protes- 
tantes,  torn.  ii.  p.  129.  But  this  authority  is 
highly  exceptionable:  for  Bossuot  himself  did 
not  consult  the  true  sources  of  knowledge 


upon  this  point ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  the 
spirit  of  party  seems  manifest  to  have  led  him 
into  voluntary  en'ors. 

'  It  ia  not  improbable  that  there  are  yet  in 
Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  Paulicians,  or  Paulians, 
as  they  are  called  by  some.  It  appears  at 
least  certain,  that  in  ikt  last  century  some  of 
that  sect  still  subsisted,  and  dwelt  at  Nicopo- 
'  lis,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Urb. 
Corri,  in  his  Etat  present  de  TEgHse  Romaine, 
p.  72,  who  tells  us,  that  Peter  Deodati,  arch- 
bishop of  Sophia,  caused  them  to  abandon 
their  errors,  and  return  to  the  catholic  laith  ; 
but  whether  this  latter  part  of  the  account  be 
true  or  false,  is  more  than  we  shall  pretend  to 
determine. 

8  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  Mauichaeos,  p.  17, 
56,  65 ;  Petr.  Sicnlus,  Hist  Manich.  p.  43. 

^  Photius,  I.  c.  p.  31,  32;  Petr.  Sicul.  p. 
44;  Cedrenus,  1.  c.  p.  431. 

»  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  1 1 ;  Petr.  Sicul.  p.  19. 

J  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  101 ;  Petr.  Sicul.  p.  57. 
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opposed  their  favourite  opinions  and  tenets;^  and  such  more  especially 
were  the  delusive  and  erroneous  explications  which  they  gave  of  what  is 
said  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  institutions  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  which  they 
obstinately  rejected.  Besides  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
treated  with  a  particular  veneration  certain  epistles  of  Sergius,  the  most 
eminent  and  illustrious  doctor  of  their  sect. 

The  opiniont  of  VI.  None  of  the  Greek  writers  have  given  a  complete 

the  PauUcians.  yiew  of  the  Paulician  system,  which  was  undoubtedly  com- 
posed of  a  great  variety  of  tenets.  They  content  themselves  with  men- 
tioning six  monstrous  errors,  which,  in  their  estimation,  rendered  the 
Paulicians  unworthy  of  enjoying  either  the  comforts  of  this  world  or  the 
happiness  of  the  next.  These  errors  are  as  follows: — 1.  "  They  deny 
that  this  inferior  and  visible  world  is  the  production  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  they  distinguish  the  Creator  of  this  world,  and  of  human 
bodies,  from  the  most  High  God,  who  dwells  in  the  heavens."  It  was 
principally  on  account  of  this  odious  doctrine,  which  was,  however,  adopted 
by  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  that  the  Paulicians  were  looked  upon  as  Mani- 
chaeans  by  the  Greeks.  But  what  their  sentiments  were  concerning  the 
Creator  of  this  world,  and  whether  or  not  they  considered  him  as  a  Being 
distinct  from 'the  evU  principle,  are  matters  that  no  writer  has  hitherto 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  learn  only  from  Photius,  that, 
according  to  the  Paulician  doctrine,  the  evil  principle  was  engendered  by 
darkness  and  fire ;  from  whence  it  plainly  follows  that  he  was  neither 
self-originated  nor  eternal >  2.  **  They  treated  contemptuously  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  manner  of  speaking  usual  among 
the  Greeks,  they  refused  to  adore  and  worship  her."  They  maintained, 
indeed,  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Mary,  and  was  bom  of  her  (although 
they  maintained,  as  appears  from  the  express  testimony  of  their  adver- 
saries, that  the  divine  Saviour  brought  with  him  firom  heaven  his  human 
nature,  and  that  Mary,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  had  other  children  by 
Joseph).  They  only  fell  into  the  sentiments  of  the  Yalentinians,  and 
held,  Uiat  Christ  passed  through  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  as  the  pure 
stream  of  limpid  water  passes  through  a  conduit,  and  that  Mary  did  not 
preserve  her  virginity  to  the  end  of  her  days ;  all  which  assertions  the 
Greeks  rejected  with  the  utmost  antipathy  and  abhorrence.  3.  "  They 
refused  to  celebrate  the  holy  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;"  for,  as  they 
looked  upon  many  precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  gospel  to  be  of  a  merely 
figurative  and  parabolical  nature,  so  they  understood,  by  the  bread  and 
wine  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  administered  to  his  disciples  at  his  Last 
JBupper,  the  divine  discourses  and  exhortations  of  the  Saviour,  which  are 
a  spiritual  food  and  nourishment  to  the  soul,  and  fill  it  with  repose,  satis- 


^  Photius,  1.  c.  p.  12. 

*  Pbotiat,  lib.  ii.  Contra  ManicfaaMM,  p.  1 47. 
It  IB  evident,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that 
the  Paulicians,  in  imitation  of  the  Oriental 
philosophers  from  vbom  the  Gnostics  and 
Mauichaauis  derived  their  origin,  considerfd 
eternal  matter  as  the  seat  and  somve  of  all 
evil;  bnt  they  believed,  at  the  same  time, 
like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  that  this  matter, 
endued  from  all  eternity  with  life  and  motion, 
had  produced  an  active  principle,  which  was 
the  fountain  of  vice,  misery,  and  disorder. 


This  principle,  according  to  them,  is  the  an- 
ther of  all  material  substances ;  while  God  it 
the  Creator  and  Father  of  Spirits.  These  tenets 
resemble,  no  doubt,  the  Manicfacean  doctrine ; 
yet  they  differ  from  it  in  several  points.  It 
appears  most  probable  that  the  Paulicians 
were  a  brsnch  of  some  of  the  ancient  Onoatic 
sects,  which  were  extremely  numerous  and 
diversified,  and  which,  though  persecuted  and 
oppressed  from  age  to  age  in  the  most  rigoroua 
manner  by  many  emperors,  could  never  be  en- 
tirely suppressed,  nor  totally  extirpated. 
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faction,  and  delight."*  4.  '*  They  loaded  the  cross  of  Christ  with  contempt 
and  reproach ;"  by  which  we  are  only  to  underatand  that  they  refused  to 
follow  the  absurd  and  superstitious  practice  of  the  Greeks,  who  paid  to 
the  pretended  wood  of  the  cross  a  certain  sort  of  religious  homage.  As 
the  Paulicians  believed  that  Christ  was  clothed  with  an  ethereal,  impas- 
sible and  celestial  body,  they  could  by  no  means  grant  that  he  was  really 
nailed  to  the  cross,  or  that  he  expired  in  effect  upon  that  ignominious 
tree ;  and  hence  naturally  arose  that  treatment  of  the  cross  of  which  the 
Greeks  accused  them.  5.  "  They  rejected,  after  the  example  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Gnostics,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  looked  upon 
the  writers  of  that  sacred  history  as  inspired  by  the  Creator  of  this  world, 
and  not  by  the  Supreme  God.  6.  They  excluded  presbyters  and  elders 
fh>m  all  part  in  the  administration  of  the  church.*'  By  this,  however,  no 
more  can  be  meant  than  that  they  refused  to  call  their  doctors  by  the 
name  of  presbyters,  a  name  which  had  its  origin  among  the  Jews,'  and  was 
peculiar  to  that  odious  people,  who  persecuted  Jesus  Christ,  and  attempted, 
as  the  Paulicians  speak,  to  put  him  to  death.*^ 


€f)t  €tntf>  Cmturp. 

PART  I. 


THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS   EVENTS   WHICH    HAPPENED   TO   THE   CHURCH   DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

The  propagBtion  ^*  '^^^  deplorable  state  of  Christianity  in  this  century, 

of^^^hriatian    arising  partly  from  that  astonishing  ignorance  that  gave 
xe  gion.  ^  loose    rein  both   to   superstition   and  immorality,  and 

partly  from  an  unhappy  concurrence  of  causes  of  another  kind,  is  unani- 
mously lamented  by  the  various  writers  who  have  transmitted  to  us  the 
history  of  these  miserable  times.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  darkness,  some 
gleams  of  light  were  perceived  from  time  to  time,  and  several  occurrences 
happened,  which  deserve  a  place  in  the  prosperous  annals  of  the  church. 
The  Nestorians  in  Chaldea  extended  their  spiritual  conquests  beyond 
Mount  Imaus,  and  introduced  the  Christian  religion  into  Tartary,  properly 
so  called,  whose  inhabitants  had  hitherto  lived  in  their  natural  state  of 
ignorance  and  ferocity,  uncivilized  and  savage.  The  same  successful  mis- 
sionaries spread,  by  degrees,  the  knowledge   of  the  gospel  among  the 


"  The  QreekB  do  not  charge  the  Pauliciani 
^th  anj  error  oonoeniing  baptism.  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  certain,  that  the  aoconntsof  that  aacred  in- 
stitution, which  are  given  io  scripture,  wereallo- 
gorically explained  bythiseztrsTagantsect;  and 
Photius,  in  his  First  Book  against  the  Manichi»- 
ans,  p.  29,  expressly  asserts  that  the  Paulicians 
treated  baptism  as  a  meroallegoncal  ceremony, 
and  by  the  baptismal  water  understood  the  gospel. 


^  These  six  famous  errors  of  the  Paulicians 
I  have  taken  from  the  Manicheean  history  of 
Petrus  Siculus,  with  whom  Photius  and  Co- 
drenus  agree,  although  their  accounts  of  these 
opinions  be  less  perqiicnous  and  distinct. 
The  explanatory  remarks  that  I  have  added 
are  the  result  of  my  own  reflections  upon  the 
Paulician  system,  and  the  doctrioe  of  the 
Greeks. 
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most  powerful  nations  of  the  Turks  or  Tartars,  whicb  went  by  the  name  of 
Karit,  and  bordered  on  Kathay,  or  on  the  northern  part  of  China.*  The 
laborious  industry  of  this  sect,  and  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  deserve  no  doubt  the  highest  encomiums.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  the  doctrine  and  worship  which  they  intro- 
duced among  these  barbarians  were  far  from  being,  in  all  respects,  con- 
formable to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  to  the  true  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion. 
Prester  John  ^^*  "^^^  pnnce  of  that  country,  whom  the  Nestorians 

converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  assumed,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the  name  of  John  after  his  baptism,  to 
which  he  added  the  surname  of  Presbyter,  from  a  principle  of  modesty. 
Hence  it  was,  as  some  learned  men  imagine,  that  the  successors  of 
this  monarch  retained  these  names  until  the  time  of  Gengis  Kan,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  each  of  them  called  Prester 
John.^  But  all  this  has  a  very  fabulous  air,  at  least,  it  was  advanced 
without  any  solid  proof;  nay,  it  appears  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  famous  Prester  John,  who  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  did 
not  begin  to  reign  in  that  part  of  Asia  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  is,  however,  certain,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  nation  called  Karit,  which  makes  a  large  part 
of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  and  is  by  some  denominated  a  province  of 
the  Turks,  and  by  others  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  embraced  Christianity 
in  this  century;  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  Tartary,  or  Asiatic 
Scythia,  lived  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bishops  who  were  sent 
among  them  by  the  Nestorian  pontiff.* 

Roiio,  first  duke  ^^^*  ^^  ^®  '^^'^  ^^^  ®y®*  '^  ^^®  westcm  world,  we  shall 

of  Norrnandy,      find  the  gospcl  making  its  way  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
converted.  through  the   most  rude    and    uncivilized    nations.     The 

famous  arch-pirate  Rollo,  son  of  a  Norwegian  count,  being  banished  from 
his  native  land,<^  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  resolute  band  of  Normans,  and  seized  upon  one  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  France,  from  whence  he  infested  the  whole  country  round  about 
with  perpetual  incursions  and  depredations.  In  the  year  912  this  valiant 
chief  embraced,  with  his  whole  family,  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  upon 
the  following  occasion : — Charles  the  Simple,  who  wanted  both  resolution 
and  power  to  drive  this  warlike  and  intrepid  invader  out  of  his  dominions, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  method  of  negotiation.  He  accord- 
ingly offered  to  make  over  to  Rollo  a  considerable  part  of  his  territories, 
upon  condition  that  the  latter  would  consent  to  a  peace,  espouse  his  daugh- 
ter Gisela,*  and  embrace  Christianity.     These  terms   were  accepted   by 

*  Jos.  Sim.  Aascmani   Bibliotheoi  Orien-  been  entitled  Historia  Ecclesisurutn  Sinicaram, 

td.  Vatic  torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  482;  Herbe-  et  Septentrionalis  Aria ;  but  death  prevented 

lot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  256.  the  execution  of  this  interesting  plan,  and  also 

^  See  Assemani  Dibliotk.  Oriental.  Vatic.  of  several  others,  which  this  great  man  had 
torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  282.                                      *  formed,  and  which  would  have  undoubtedly 

'  The  late  learned  Mr.  B.  Theophilus  Sige-  cast  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Asiatie 

fred  Bayer,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Museum  Si-  Christians. 

nicum,  p.  145,  informed  us  of  his  design  to  *  Hoi bei^  Hist  Danorum  Navalis,  in  Scrip- 
give  the  world  an  accurate  account  of  the  lis  Societat  Scient.  Hafhiens.  port  III.  p.  357. 
Nestorian  churches  established  in  Tartary  and  *  K>  Other  writers  more  politely  represent 
China,  di-awn  from  some  curious  ancient  re-  the  offer  of  Gisela  as  one  of  the  methods  that 
cords  and  monuments  that  have  not  as  yet  Charles  employed  to  obtain  a  peace  with 
been  made  public.     His  work   was  to  have  Rollo. 
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Rollo  without  the  least  hesitation ;  and  his  army,  following  the  example 
of  their  leader,  professed  a  religion  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant.' 
These  Norman  pirates,  as  appears  from  many  authentic  records,  were  abso« 
lutely  without  religion  of  every  kind,  and  therefore  were  not  restrained, 
by  the  power  of  prejudice,  from  embracing  a  religion  which  presented  to 
them  the  most  advantageous  prospects.  They  knew  no  distinction  be- 
tween interest  and  duty,  and  they  estimated  truth  and  virtue  only  by  the 
profits  with  which  they  were  attended.  It  was  from  this  Rollo,  who  received 
at  his  baptism  the  name  of  Robert,  that  the  famous  line  of  Norman  dukes 
derived  its  origin  ;  for  the  province  of  Bretagne,  and  a  part  of  Neustria, 
which  Charles  the  Simple  conveyed  to  his  son-in-law  by  a  solemn  grant, 
were,  from  this  time,  known  by  the  name  of  Normandy,'  which  they 
derived  from  their  new  possessors. 
The  conTcrsion  of        ^^'  '^^^  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Poland, 

tfon^*^****^  "*"  ^^  ^^®  zealous  efforts  of  female  piety.  Dambrowka, 
daughter  of  Bolislaus,  duke  of  Bohemia,  persuaded,  by  the 
force  of  repeated  exhortations,  her  husband  Micislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  to 
abandon  paganism,  in  consequence  of  which  he  embraced  the  gospel,  a.  d. 
695.  The  account  of  this  agreeable  event  was  no  sooner  brought  to  Rome, 
than  the  pontiff,  John  XIII.  sent  into  Poland  .ffigidius,  bishop  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  attended  with  a  numerous  train  of  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  second 
the  pious  efforts  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  who  desired  with  impatience  the 
conversion  of  their  subjects.  But  the  exhortations  and  endeavours  of 
these  devout  missionaries,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
people  they  came  to  instruct,  would  have  been  entirely  without  effect,  had 
they  not  been  accompanied  with  the  edicts  and  penal  laws,  the  promises 
and  threats  of  Micislaus,  which  dejected  the  courage  and  conquered  the 
obstinacy  of  the  reluctant  Poles.  When  therefore  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  the  hope  of  reward,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  in  Poland, 
two  national  archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  consecrated  to  the  min- 
istry, whose  zeal  and  labours  were  followed  with  such  success,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  abandoned,  by  degrees,  their  ancient  supersti- 
tions, and  made  public  profession  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.^  It  was,  indeed, 
no  more  than  an  external  profession  ;  for  that  inward  change  of  affections 
and  principles,  which  the  gospel  requires,  was  far  from  being  an  object  of 
attention  in  this  barbarous  age. 
The  Christian  re-        ^*  ^^  Christian  religion  was  established  in  Russia  by 

"|*«>  "W>iiih-  means  every  way  similar  to  those  that  had  occasioned  its 
uwjQvy.  propagation  in  Poland  ;  for  we  must  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
the  proselytes  that  were  made  to  Christianity  among  the  Russians  in  the 
preceding  century ;  since  these  conversions  were  neither  permanent  nor 
solid,  and  since  it  appears  evidently,  that  such  of  that  nation j  as,  under  the 
reign  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  church,  relapsed  soon  after  into  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 
Wlodomir,  duke  of  Russia  and  Muscovy,  married,  in  the  year  961,  Anne, 
sister  of  Basilius,  the  second  Grecian  emperor  of  that  name ;  and  this  zea- 
lous princess,  by  her  repeated  entreaties,  and  her  pious  importunity,  per- 

'  Boakj,   Hist    Acad.    PariB.  torn.  i.  p.  ^  Duglosn  Ilistotia  Polonica,  lib.  li.  p.  91, 

296  ;  Daniel,  Hist,  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  587.  lib.  iii.  p.  95, 239 ;  RcgenTolwii  Historia  Eccles. 

'  C^  It  was  NeuBtria  propcrlj,  and  notfBre-  Slavon.   lib.   i.  cap.   i.  p.  8 ;  Henr.  Canisii 

tagne,  that  received  the  name  of  Normandy  from  LcctioncB  Antiqun,  torn.  iii.  part  I.  p.  41; 

the  Normans,  who  chose  RoUo  for  their  chief.  Solignac,  Hist,  de  Pologne,  torn.  i.  p.  71. 
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suaded  at  length  her  leluctant  spouse  to  receive  the  Christian  £Euih ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  baptized,  a.  d.  987»  assuming  upon  that  occasion  the 
name  of  Basilius.  The  Russians  followed  spontaneously  the  example  of 
their  prince  ;  we  have,  at  l^ast,  no  account  of  any  compulsion  or  violence 
being  employed  in  their  conversion,^  and  this  is  Uie  true  date  of  the  entire 
establishment  of  Christianity  among  that  people.  Wlodomir  and  bis 
duchess  were  placed  in  the  highest  order  of  the  Russian  saints,  and  are 
still  worshipped  at  Kiovia,  where  they  lie  interred^  with  the  greatest  devo* 
tion.  The  Latins,  however,  paid  no  such  respect  to  the  memory  of  Wlodo* 
mir,  whom  they  represent  as  absolutely  unworthy  of  saintly  honours.i 

VI.  The  Hungarians  and  Avari  had  received  some  £dnt 
ungary.  jjQ|.jQjjg  ^f  Christianity  under  the  reign   of  Charlemagne, 

and  in  consequence  of  the  measures  that  had  been  t^en  by  that  zealous 
prince  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  These  notions,  however,  were 
soon  and  easily  extinguished  by  various  circumstances,  which  took  their 
rise  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne :  and  it  was  not  before  the  century  of 
which  we  now  write  that  the  Christian  religion  obtained  a  fixed  settlement 
amon^  these  warlike  nations.^  Toward  the  middle  of  thia  century, 
Bulosudes  and  Gyvla  or  Gylas,  two  Turkish  chiefs,  whose  governments 
lay  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,'  made  public  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople.  The  former  apostatized  soon  after 
to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  while  the  latter  not  only  persevered  sted- 
fastly  in  his  new  profession,  but  also  showed  the  most  zealous  concern  for 
the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  express  order, 
were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel  by  Hierotheua, 
a  learned  prelate,  by  whom  he  had  been  accompanied  in  his  journey  to 
Constantinople.  Sarolta,  the  daughter  of  Gylas,  was  afterwards  given  in 
marriage  to  Geysa,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  whom  she  persuaded 
to  embrace  the  divine  religion  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  The  faith, 
however,  of  this  new-converted  prince  was  feeble  and  unsteady,  and  he 
retained  a  strong  propensity  to  the  superstition  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged to  forsake ;  but  his  apostacy  was  prevented  by  the  pious  remon- 
strances of  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  who  came  into  Hungary 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  by  whom  also  Stephen,  the 
son  of  Geysa,  was  baptized  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  It  was  to 
this  young  prince  that  the  gospel  was  principally  indebted  for  its  propa- 
gation and  establishment  among  the  Hungarians,  whose  entire  conversion 
was  the  fruit  of  bis  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  For  he  perfected  what  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  only  begun  ;  fixed  bishops,  with  large  revenues, 
in  various  places ;  erected  magnificent  temples  for  divine  worship  ;  and  by 
the  influence  of  instructions,  threatenings,  rewards,  and  punishments,  he 
brought  his  subjects,  almost  without  exception,  to  abandon  the  wretched 
superstition  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors.  These  vigorous  proceedings,  by 
which  Stephen  introduced  the  religion  of  Jesus  among  the  Hungarians,  pro- 
cured him  the  most  distinguished  honours  of  saintship  in  succeeding  ages.* 


'  See  Antoo.  Pagi,  Crittca  in  Baron,  torn. 
!▼.  ad  A.  987,  p.  55,  et  ad  A.  1015,  p.  110; 
Car.  da  Freane,  Familiie  ByzaotiBK,  p.  143, 
ed.  Paris. 

J  Ditmarus,  Meraeb.  lib.  ▼!!.  Garonic  p. 
417,  tool.  i.  Scriptor.  Bnintvic.  Loibnitii. 

^  Pauli  Dcbrezeni  Hisioria  Ecclee.  Re- 
formator.  in  Ungaria,  part  I.  cap.  iii.  p.  19. 

'  The  HungarianB  and  TranBylyanians  were 


at  this  time  known  to  the  Greciam  by  the 
name  of  Turks. 

"*  The  Greeks,  Germans,  Bohemians,  ami 
Poles,  claim  each  for  themselves  the  peculiar 
honour  of  having  been  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Hungary,  and  their  re- 
spective pretensions  have  introduced  not  a 
little  obscuritj  into  this  matter.  The  Ger- 
mans allege  that  the  Christian  religion 
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In  Denmark. 


VII.  The  Chnstiait  religion  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state 
among  the  Danes  under  the  reign  of  Gormon ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  it  received  from  his  queen,  who  professed  it 
publicly,  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  to  encounter 
much  opposition.  The  face  of  things  changed,  indeed,  after  the  death  of 
Gormon.  His  son  Herald,  sumamed  Blaatand,  being  defeated  by  Otho  the 
Great,  a.  d.  949,  embraced  the  gospel,  and  was  baptized  together  with  his 
consort  and  his  son  Sueno  or  Swein,  by  Adaldagus,  archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg, or,  as  others  allege,  by  Poppon,  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  w)xo  attended 
the  emperor  in  this  expedition.  It  is  probable  that  Herald,  educated  by 
his  mother  Tyra,  who  was  a  Christian,  was  not  extremely  averse  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus ;  it  appears,  however,  certain,  that  his  conversion  was  less 
the  effect  of  his  own  choice,  than  of  the  irresistible  commands  of  his  vic- 
torious enemy.  For  Otho,  persuaded  that  the  Danes  would  never  desist 
from  their  hostile  incursions  and  rapines,  as  long  as  they  persevered  in  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  so  proper  to  nourish  a  ferocity  of 
temper,  and  to  animate  to  military  exploits,  made  it  the  principal  condition 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  he  concluded  with  Herald,  that  both  he  and 
his  subjects  shoidd  receive  the  Christian  faith.^  Upon  the  conversion  of 
this  prince,  Adaldagus  and  Poppon  employed  their  ministerial  labours 
among  the  Cimbrians  and  Danes,  in  order  to  engage  them  to  imitate  such 
an  illustrious  example ;  and  their  exhortations  were  crowned  with  remark- 
able success,  to  which  the  stupendous  miracles  performed  by  Poppon  are 
said  to  have  contributed  in  a  particular  manner.  These  miracles,  indeed, 
were  of  such  a  kind,  as  mamfestly  shows  that  they  derived  their  origin 
frx>m  human  art,  and  not  from  a  divine  interposition.^  As  long  as  Herald 
lived,  he  used  every  wise  and  probable  method  of  confirming  his  subjects 
in  the  religion  they  had  embraced.  For  this  purpose  he  established  bishops 
in  several  parts  of  his  dominions,  enacted  excellent  laws,  abrogated  super- 
stitious custon^,  and  imposed  severe  restraints  upon  all  vicious  and  im- 
moral practices.  But  after  all  these  pious  efforts,  and  salutary  measures, 
which  promised  such  fair  prospects  to  the  rising  church,  his  son  Sueno,  or 
Swein,  apostatized  from  the  truth,  and,  during  a  certain  time,  involved  the 
Christians  in  the  deepest  calamity  and  distress,  and  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  injustice.  This  persecuting  tyrant  felt,  however,  in 
his  turn,  the  heavy  strokes  of  adversity,  which  produced  a  salutary  change 
in  his  conduct,  and  happily  brought  him  to  a  better  mind ;  for  being  driven 


brought  into  Huogtry  by  Gisela,  uster  to  their 
emperor  Henry  II.,  who,  being  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Stephen,  the  king  of  tLit  nation,  per- 
aoaded  that  prince  to  embrace  the  gospel. 
The  Bohemiana  tell  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  ?ma  bj  the  miniatry  of  Adalbert,  arch- 
biahop  of  Prague,  that  Stephen  was  converted. 
The  Polea  affirm  that  Oeyia,  having  married  a 
Christian  princess  of  their  nation,  viz.  Adel- 
heid,  sister  to  Micislas,  dnke  of  Poland,  was 
induced,  by  her  remonstrancea  and  exhorta- 
tions, to  make  profession  of  Christianity.  In 
oonsequence  of  a  careful  examination  of  all 
these  pretensions,  we  have  followed  the  senti- 
ments and  decisions  of  the  Greek  writers,  after 
having  diligently  compared  them  with  the 
Hungarian  historians;  and  we  are  encouraged 
in  thia  by  the  authority  of  the  learned  Gabriel 
de  juxta  Homad,  who,  in  his  Initia  Religionis 


Christiana  inter  Huugaros  EeclesisB  Oriental! 
Adserta,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1740,  de- 
cides this  question  in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 
All  other  accounts  of  the  matter  are  extremely 
imperfect,  and  subject  to  many  doubts  and 
difficulties. 

"  Adam.  Brem.  Hist  lib.  it  cap.  ii.  iii.  p. 
16,  cap.  XV.  p.  20,  in  Lindenbrogii  Scriptori- 
btts  Rerum  Septentrional. :  Alb.  Kranzli  Wan- 
dalia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.;  Ludwigii  Beliquiss 
Manuscriptor.  tom.  ix.  p.  10:  Pontoppidani 
Annales  EcdesisB  Danics  Diplomatici,  tom.  i. 
p.  59. 

^  Jo.  Adolph.  Cuprssi  Annales  Episcopor. 
Slesvic.  cap.  xiii.  p.  78 ;  Adam  Bremens.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  22,  eap.  xliv.  p.  28 ;  Jo.  Ste* 
phan.  ad  Saxonem  Gvammat.  p.  207;  Molleri 
Introduct*  ad  Historiam  Chersones.  Cimbric. 
part  II.  cap.  iii.  sect.  14. 
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from  his  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  seek  his  safety  in  a  state  of  exile  among 
the  Scots,  he  embraced  anew  the  religion  he  had  abandoned,  and  upon  his 
restoration  to  his  dominions,  exerted  the  most  ardent  and  exemplary  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  which  he  endeavoured  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.' 

VIII.  It  was  in  this  century,  that  the  first  dawn  of  the 
onray.  gospel  arose  upon  the  Norwegians,  as  we  learn  from  the 
most  authentic  records.  The  conversion  of  that  people  was  attempted,  in 
the  year  933,  by  their  monarch,  Hagen  Adelsteen,  who  had  been  educated 
among  the  English,  and  who  employed  certain  ecclesiastics  of  that  nation 
to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  his  pious 
efforts  were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  brutal  obstinacy  with  which  the  Nor- 
wegians persevered  in  their  ancient  prejudices  ;  and  the  assiduity  and  zeal 
with  which  his  successor  Harald  Graufeldt  pursued  the  same  plan  of  refor- 
mation, were  also  without  effect.4  The  succeeding  princes,  far  from  being 
discouraged  by  these  obstacles,  persisted  firmly  in  their  worthy  purpose  ; 
and  Haco,  among  others,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Harald,  king  of 
Denmark,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  Norwegian  crown,  embraced, 
himself,  the  Christian  religion,  and  recommended  it,  with  the  greatest 
fervour,  to  his  subjects,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  that  was  held  in  the 
year  945.'  This  recommendation,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  and 
zeal  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  made  little  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  this  fierce  and  barbarous  people ;  nor  were  they  entirely  gained 
over  by  the  zealous  endeavours  of  Olaus  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
though  the  pious  diligence  of  that  prince,  which  procured  him  the  honour 
of  saintship,  was  not  altogether  without  effect."  But  that  which  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  conversion  of  the  Norwegians  was  their  subjection 
to  Sueno,  or  Swein,  king  of  Sweden,  who  having  defeated  their  monarch 
Olaus  Tryg-gueson,  became  master  of  Norway,  and  obliged  its  inhabitants 
to  abandon  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  universally  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus.*  Among  the  various  doctors,  that  were  sent  to  instruct 
this  barbarous  people,  the  most  eminent,  both  in  merit  and  authority,  was 
Guthebald,  an  English  priest.**  From  Norway,  Christianity  spread  its 
salutary  light  through  the  adjacent  countries,  and  was  preached  with  suc- 


'  Saxon.  Gramm.  Histor.  Dan.  lib.  z.  p. 
186;  Pontoppidan,  Do  Gesti*  et  Vc»tigii8 
Danorum  extra  Daniam,  torn.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect. 
1,  2. 

4  Eric.  Pontoppidan,  Annaloi  Eccles.  Da- 
nico}  Diplomat  torn.  i.  p.  66. 

'  Torm.  Torfaei  Ilistoria  Norwcffica,  torn, 
u.  p.  183,214. 

•  Torfasus,  1.  c.  p.  457. 

*  (fc>  Dr.  Moshcim  attributes  here  to 
Swein  the  honour  which  is  due  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Olaus  Trj'g-gueson,  if  it  can  he  esteemed 
an  honour  to  liave  promoted  a  rational  and 
divine  religion  by  compulsion  and  violence, 
by  fire  and  sword.  Olaus,  who  had  abjured 
paganism  in  England  during  his  youth,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  warm  and  pathetic  discourse 
which  ho  had  heard  from  a  British  priest,  re- 
turned to  Norway  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
propsgate  Christianity  throughout  his  domi- 
nions. For  this  purpose  he  travelled  from 
one  province  to  another,  attended  by  a  chosen 
hand  of  soldiers,  and  sword  in  hand,  performed 


the  function  of  missionary  and  apostle.  His 
ministry,  thus  enforced,  was  followed  with  the 
desired  success  throughout  all  the  provinces, 
except  that  of  Drontheim,  which  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  him,  and  attacked  Christianity 
with  the  same  kind  of  ailments*  that  Ohius 
employed  in  establishing  it  This  opposition 
occasioned  several  bloody  battles,  which  ended 
however  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  of 
the  god  Thor,  their  tutelar  deity,  whose  statue 
Olaus  dragged  from  its  place,  and  burned  pub- 
licly in  the  sight  of  his  worshippers.  This 
event  dejected  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Drontheim,  who  submitted  to  the  religion 
and  laws  of  their  conqueror.  And  thus,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Sueno,  at  least  before  the 
defeat  of  Olaus  by  that  prince,  Norway  was 
Christian.  See  the  History  of  Denmark, 
lately  published  in  French  by  Mr.  Mallet, 
professor  in  belles  lettres  at  Copenhagen,  vol. 
i.  p.  52,  53. 

"  Chron.  Danicum  I  Ludewigio  editnm,  in 
Rcliquiis  MS.  torn.  iz.  p.  11,  16,  17. 
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cess  in  the  Orkney  islands,  which  were,  at  this  time,  subject  to  the 
Norwegian  kings,  and  also  in  Iceland  and  Old  Greenland  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  many  circumstances  and  records  of  undoubted  authority,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  had  received  the 
gospel  in  this  century.^ 

Theieaiofociio  IX.  In  Germany  the  pious  exploits  of  Otho  the  Great 
craM^c^^**  contributed  in  a  signal  manner  to  promote  the  interest  of 
tunity.  Christianity,  and  to  fix  and  establish  it  upon  solid  foun- 

dations throughout  the  empire.  This  truly  great  prince,  whose  pious 
magnanimity  clothed  him  with  a  lustre  infinitely  superior  to  that  which 
he  derived  from  his  imperial  dignity,  was  constantly  employed  in  extir- 
pating the  remains  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  in  supporting  and 
confirming  the  infant  church,  which  in  several  provinces  had  not  yet 
arrived  to  any  considerable  degree  of  consistence  and  vigour.  That  there 
might  be  rulers  and  pastors  to  govern  the  church,  and  to  contribute,  both 
by^  their  doctrine  and  example,  to  the  reformation  and  improvement  of  an 
unpolished  and  illiterate  people,  he  established  bishops  in  several  places, 
and  generously  erected  and  endowed  the  bishoprics  of  Brandenburg, 
Havelbeig,  Meissen,  Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg;  by  which  excellent 
establishments  the  church  was  furnished  with  eminent  doctors  from  various 
parts,  whose  instructions  were  the  occasion  of  raising  up  new  labourers  in 
the  gospel  harvest,  and  of  thus  multiplying  the  ministers  of  Christ  from 
time  to  time.  It  was  also  through  the  munificence  of  the  same  prince 
that  many  convents  were  erected  for  those  who,  in  conformity  with  the 
false  piety  of  the  times,  chose  to  finish  their  Christian  course  in  the  indo- 
lent sanctity  of  a  solitary  life,  and  it  was  by  his  express  order  that  schools 
were  established  in  almost  every  city  for  the  education  of  the  youth.  All 
this  may  serve  to  show  us  the  generosity  and  zeal  of  this  illustrious  em- 
peror, whose  merit  would  have  surpassed  the  highest  encomiums,  had  his 
prudence  and  moderation  been  equal  to  the  fervour  of  his  piety  and  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions.  But  the  superstition  of  his  empress,^  and 
the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  times,  deluded  this  good  prince  into  the 
notion,  that  he  obliged  the  Deity  in  proportion  as  he  loaded  the  clergy 
with  riches  and  honours,  and  that  nothing  was  more  proper  to  draw  down 
upon  him  the  Divine  protection,  than  the  exercise  of  a  boundless  liberality 
to  his  ministers.  In  consequence  of  this  idle  and  extravagant  fancy, 
Otho  opened  the  sources  of  his  opidence,  which  flowed  into  the  church 
like  an  overgrown  torrent,  so  that  the  bishops,  monks,  and  religious 
houses,  wallowed  in  wealth  and  abundance.  But  succeeding  ages  per- 
ceived the  unhappy  effects  of  this  excessive  and  ill-judged  munificence ; 
when  the  sacred  oriders  employed  this  opulence,  which  they  had  acquired 
without  either  merit  or  labour,  in  gratifying  their  passions,  in  waging  war 
against  all  who  opposed  their  ambitious  pretensions,  and  in  purchasing 
the  various  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  and  effeminate  life. 


*  Coneerning  the  eonTenion  of  the  inhabit- 
aoU  of  the  Orkneyt,  we  Tonn.  Torfiei,  Hi»- 
tork  Rerum  Orcadens.  lib.  L  p.  22,  and  for 
an  aoeount  of  the  Icelanden,  the  reader  maj 
conaolt  Aragrim  Jonas'i  GynogMs,  lib.  i.  and 
Arini  Maltta.  in  Schedia  laUmdia ;  aa  alao  Toi^ 
fteaa,  hia  Hiator.  Norveg.  torn.  ii.  p.  878,  379, 
417,  and  Gabriel  Liron*i  Singuhrit^s  Hlato- 

VOL.   I. 


liquea  et  Litt^rairea,  torn.  i.  p.  138. — The 
•ame  Torfsas  gives  a  full  aoconnt  of  the  in- 
troduction of  GhriitianitT  into  Greenland,  in 
hia  Hiator.  Norveg.  torn'  Ii.  p.  374,  and  also 
in  hia  Groenlandise  Antiqua,  e.  xrii.  p.  127. 

*  See  the  life  of  thia  empraat,  whoM  name 
was  Adelaide,  in  the  Lecdonea  Antiqos  of 
Henry  Canisiua,  torn.  iiL  part  I.  p.  69. 
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The  plan  of  a  holy  ^*  ^^  ^**  ^^  doubtful  mark  of  the  progress  and  strength 
war  fonned  in  of  the  Christian  cause,  that  the  European  kings  and  princes 
thia  centxiry.  jjeg^n  80  early  as  this  century  to  form  the  project  of  a  holy 
war  against  the  Mahometans,  who  were  masters  of  Palestine.  They 
considered  it  as  an  intolerable  reproach  upon  Christians  that  the  very  land 
in  which  the  divine  author  of  their  religion  had  received  his  birth,  exer- 
cised his  ministry,  and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  mortals,  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  They  also  looked  upon 
it  as  highly  just,  and  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion,  to 
avenge  the  calamities  and  injuries,  the  persecution  and  reproach,  which 
its  professors  had  suffered  under  the  Mahometan  yoke.  The  bloody 
signal  was  accordingly  given  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century  by  Uie 
Roman  pontiff,  Sylvester  II.,  and  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate. 
And  this  signal  was  an  epistle,  wrote,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  church  universal  throughout  the  worid,»  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean powers  are  solemnly  exhorted  and  entreated  to  succour  and  deliver 
the  Christians  in  Palestine.  The  exhortations  of  the  pontiff  were,  how- 
ever, without  effect,  except  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  who  are  said  to 
have  obeyed  the  papal  summons  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  to  have 
prepared  themselves  immediately  for  a  holy  campaign.^ 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 

DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

Theprogrewof  ^'  Th®  Christian  religion  suffered  less  in  this  century 

the  Turks  and  from  the  cruclty  of  its  enemies,  than  from  the  defection  of 
its  friends.  Of  all  the  pagan  monarchs  under  whose 
government  the  Christians  lived,  none  behaved  to  them  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, nor  tormented  them  with  the  execution  of  compulsive  edicts  or  penal 
laws,  except  Gormon  and  Swein,  kings  of  Denmark.'  Notwithstanding 
this,  their  affairs  were  far  from  being  either  in  a  fixed  or  flourishing  state  ; 
nay,  their  situation  was  full  of  uncertainty  and  peril,  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  provinces.  The  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa,  amidst  the 
intestine  divisions  under  which  they  groaned,  and  the  calamities  that 
overwhelmed  them  from  different  quarters,  were  extremely  assiduous  in 
propagating  every  where  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  nor  were  their 
efforts  unsuccessful.  Multitudes  of  Christians  fell  into  their  snares  ; 
and  the  Turks,  a  valiant  and  fierce  nation,  who  inhabited  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  received  their  doctrine.  The  uniformity  of  reli- 
gion did  not,  however,  produce  a  solid  union  of  interests  between  the 
Turks  and  Saracens  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  dissensions  and  quarrels  were 
never  more  violent  than  from  the  time  that  Mahomet  became  their  com- 
mon chief  in  religious  matters.  The  succours  of  the  former  were  implored 
by  the  Persians,  whose  country  was  a  prey  to  the  ambitious  usurpations  of 
the  latter,  and  these  succours  were  granted  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and 
readiness.  The  Turks  accordingly  fell  upon  the  Saracens  in  a  furious 
manner,  drove  them  out  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  Persian  territories, 

*  This  is  the  zxriii.  Epistle  in  the  first       third  Yolume  of  his  Scriptor.  Histor.  Franc. 
port  of  the  Collection  of  the  letters  of  Sylves-  ^  See  Muratori  ScriptoreB  Rerum  Itaiica- 

ter  II.  that  is  published  by  Du^Chesne,  in  the       rum,  torn.  iii.  p.  400. 
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and  afterwards,  with  incredible  rapidity  and  success,  seized  and  plundered 
the  other  provinces  that  belonged  to  that  people,  whose  desolation,  in 
reality,  came  on  like  a  whirlwind.  Thus  the  powerful  empire  of  the  Sa* 
racens,  which  its  enemies  had  for  so  many  years  attempted  in  vain  to 
overturn,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands  of  its  allies  and  friends.  The  Turks 
accomplished  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ineffectually  aimed  at ;  they 
struck  suddenly  that  dreadful  blow,  which  ruined  at  once  the  affairs 
of  the  Saracens  in  Persia,  and  then  deprived  them  by  degrees  of  their 
other  dominions;  and  thus  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  was  still  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  Christians,  was  established  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Saracen  dominion.* 
The  western  bar-         ^^*  ^^  ^^^  wcstem  provinces  the  Christians  had  much 

the^oirfitla*^**  to  Suffer  from  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  those  who  re- 
mained under  the  darkness  of  paganism.  The  Normans, 
during  a  great  part  of  this  century,  committed,  in  several  parts  of  France, 
the  most  barbarous  hostilities,  and  involved  the  Christians,  wherever  they 
carried  their  victorious  arms,  in  numberless  calamities.  The  Samaritans, 
Sclavonians,  Bohemians,  and  others,  who  had  either  conceived  an  aversion 
for  the  gospel,  or  were  sunk  in  a  stupid  ignorance  of  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence and  its  immortal  blessings,  not  only  endeavoured  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tianity out  of  their  own  territories  by  the  most  barbarous  efforts  of  cru- 
elty and  violence,  but  infested  the  adjacent  countries,  where  it  was  pro- 
fessed, with  fire  and  sword,  and  left,  wherever  they  went,  the  most  dreadful 
marks  of  their  unrelenting  fury.  The  Danes,  moreover,  did  not  cease  to 
molest  the  Christians,  until  they  were  subdued  by  Otho  the  Great,  and 
thus,  from  being  the  enemies,  became  the  friends  of  the  Christian  cause. 
The  Hungarians  also  contributed  their  part  to  the  sufferings  of  the  church, 
by  their  incursions  into  several  parts  of  Germany,  which  they  turned  into 
scenes  of  desolation  and  misery  ;  while  the  fierce  Arabs,  by  their  tyranny 
in  Spain,  and  their  depredations  in  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
spread  calamity  and  oppression  all  around  them ;  of  which,  no  doubt,  the 
Christians  established  in  these  parts  had  the  heaviest  portion. 
The  effecti  of  III.  Whoever  considers  the  endless  vexations,  persecu- 

theM  caumitlot.  tions,  and  calamities,  which  the  Christians  suffered  from 
the  nations  that  continued  in  their  ancient  superstitions,  will  easily  per- 
ceive the  reason  of  that  fervent  and  inextinguishable  zeal  which  Christian 
princes  discovered  for  the  conversion  of  these  nations,  whose  impetuous 
and  savage  fury  they  experienced  from  time  to  time.  A  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  a  pious 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  engaged  them  to  put  in  practice 
every  method  that  might  open  the  eyes  of  their  barbarous  adversaries, 
from  a  rational  and  well-grounded  hope  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
would  mitigate,  by  degrees,  the  ferocity  of  these  nations,  and  sofren  their 
rugged  and  intractable  tempers.  Hence  it  was  that  Christian  kings  and 
emperors  left  no  means  unemployed  to  draw  these  infidels  within  the  pale 
of  the  church.  For  this  purpose  they  proposed  to  their  chiefs  alliances  of 
marriage,  offered  them  certain  districts  and  territories,  auxiliary  troops  to 
maintain  them  against  their  enemies,  upon  condition  that  they  would 
abandon  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  so  proper  to  nourish 
their  ferocity,  and  to  increase  their  passion  for  blood  and  carnage.     These 

*  For  a  more  ample  account  of  these  rcvo-       vias;  at  alto  Qeorjpi  Elmacini  Hi»toiia  Sara- 
luttonw,  Bcc  tho  Annalcs  Tarcici  of  Ijcimcla-       ecniM,  p.  190,  208,  210. 
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offers  were  attended  with  the  desired  success,  as  they  induced  the  infidel 
chiefs  not  only  to  lend  an  ear  themselves  to  the  instructions  and  exhorta- 
tions of  the  Christian  missionaries,  hut  also  to  ohlige  their  suhjecto  and 
armies  to  follow  their  examples  in  this  respect. 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THB    STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

-^  ^  .    #1^  !•  The  deplorahle  ignorance  of  this  harharous  age,  in 

ten  among  the     which  the  drooping  arts  were   totally  neglected,  and   the 
Greeks.  sciences  seemed  to  he  upon  the  point  of  expiring  for  want 

of  encouragement,  is  unanimously  confessed  and  lamented  by  all  the 
writers  who  have  transmitted  to  us  any  accounts  of  this  period  of  time. 
Nor,  indeed,  will  this  fatal  revolution  in  the  republic  of  letters  appear 
astonishing  to  such  as  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  terrible  vicissitudes, 
tumults,  and  wars,  that  turned  all  things  into  con^sion,  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  world ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  ignominious  stupidity  and  dis- 
soluteness of  those  sacred  orders  who  had  been  appointed  as  the  guardians 
of  truth  and  learning.  Leo,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  who  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
was  himself  an  eminent  lover  of  learning,  and  an  auspicious  and  zealous 
protector  of  such  as  distinguished  themselves  in  the  culture  of  the  sci- 
ences.* This  noble  and  generous  disposition  appeared  with  a  still  greater 
lustre  in  his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta,  who  not  only  discovered 
the  greatest  ardour  for  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Greece,  but 
also  employed  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
excellent  purpose.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  spared  no  expense  in 
drawing  to  his  court,  and  supporting  in  his  dominions,  a  variety  of  learned 
men,  each  of  whom  excelled  in  some  of  the  different  branches  of  litera- 
ture, and  in  causing  the  most  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  the  writings 
of  the  ancients.  With  this  view,  also,  he  became  himself  an  author,'  and 
thus  animated,  by  his  example  as  well  as  by  his  protection,  men  of  genius 
and  abilities  to  enrich  the  sciences  with  their  learned  productions.  He 
employed,  moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  able  pens,  in  making  valu- 
able extracts  from  the  commentaries  and  other  compositions  of  the  ancients ; 
which  extracts  were  preserved  in  certain  places  for  the  benefit  and  satis- 
faction of  the  curious ;  and  thus,  by  various  exertions  of  liberality  and 


•  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricu  Biblioth.  Gnec  lib. 


▼.  p«rt  IL  cap.  ▼.  p.  863. 


FibriciuB,  Biblioth.  Onec  lib.  ▼.  ptrt  II. 
cap.  T.  p.  486. 

«  (t:^■  We  have  yet  remaining  of  Conatan- 
tine  Porphyrogeneta,  son  of  Leo  the  philo- 
sopher, the  following  prodnctiona : — 

The  Lifis  of  the  Emperor  Baailina. 

A  Tmtiae  upon  the  Art  of  OoTeming,  in 
which  he  investigatea  the  origin  of  tmral 


nationi,  treats  of  their  power,  their  progress, 
their  rerolntions,  and  their  decline,  and  gives 
a  aeries  of  their  princea  and  mlers. 

A  Discourse  eononming  the  manner  of 
forming  a  Land  Army  and  Naval  Force  in 
Order  of  Battle. 

Two  Books  concerning  the  Eastern  afld 
Western  ProTinces.  Which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  empire  in 
the  time  of  this  prince. 
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zeal,  this  learned  prince  restored  the  arts  and  sciences  to  a  certain  degree 
of  life  and  Yigour.*^  But  few  of  the  Greeks  followed  this  great  and  illus- 
trious example  ;  nor  was  there  any  among  the  succeeding  emperors  who 
equalled  these  two  excellent  princes  in  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, er  in  lending,  by  their  protection  and  encouragement,  an  auspicious 
hand  to  raise,  out  of  obscurity  and  dejection,  neglected  and  depressed 
genius.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta, 
whom  we  have  now  been  representing  as  the  restorer  of  letters,  and  whom 
the  Greeks  unanimously  admire  in  this  character,  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  done  considerable  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  learning  by  the  very 
means  he  employed  to  promote  its  advancement.  For,  by  employing 
learned  men  to  extract  firom  the  writers  of  antiquity  what  they  thought 
might  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  he 
gave  too  much  occasion  to  neglect  the  sources,  and  flattered  the  indolence 
of  the  effeminate  Greeks,  who  confined  their  studies  to  these  extracts,  and 
neglected,  in  effect,  the  perusal  of  the  writers  from  whom  they  were 
drawn.  And  hence  it  unfortunately  happened  that  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  were  lost,  at  this  time,  through  the  sloth 
and  negligence  of  the  Greeks. 

Few  eminent  ^^'  "^^  method,  as  the  event  manifestly  showed,  was 

wTitcn  among  really  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  true  learning  and 
e  Greeks.  genius.  And  accordingly  we  find  among  the  Greek  writers 
of  this  century  but  a  small  number  who  acquired  a  distinguished  and 
shining  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  so  that  the  fiiir  and  engag- 
ing prospects  which  seemed  to  arise  in  the  cause  of  learning  from  the 
munificence  and  zeal  of  its  imperial  patrons,  vanished  in  a  short  time ; 
and  though  the  seeds  of  science  were  richly  sown,  the  natural  expectations 
of  an  abundant  harvest  were  unbappily  disappointed.  Nor  did  the  cause 
of  philosophy  succeed  better  than  that  of  literature.  Philosophers  indeed 
there  were :  and,  among  them,  some  that  were  not  destitute  of  genius  and 
abilities ;  but  none  who  rendered  their  names  immortal  by  productions 
that  were  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  A  certain  number  of 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians ;  a  few  poets  who  were  above  contempt ; 
and  several  historians,  who»  without  deserving  the  highest  encomiums, 
were  not,  however,  totally  void  of  merit :  such  were  the  members  which 
composed  at  this  time  the  republic  of  letters  in  Ghreece,  whose  inhabitants 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  those  kinds  of  literature  alone,  in  which  Indus* 
try,  imagination,  and  memory  are  concerned. 

The itate ofienni.  ^^^'  ^SYP**  though  at  this  time  it  groaned  under  a 
ing  among  the  '  heavy  and  exasperating  yoke  of  oppression  and  bondage, 
^•'■"•"■*  produced  writers,  who  in  genius  and  learning  were  nowise 

inferior  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  Grecian  literati.  Of  the  many 
examples  we  might  mention  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  that  of  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  culti- 
vated the  sciences  of  physic  and  theology  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
cast  a  new  light  upon  them  both  by  his  excellent  writings.  The  Arabians, 
during  the  whole  century,  preserved  that  noble  passion  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  had  been  kindled  among  them  in  the  preceding  age ; 
and  hence  they  abounded  with  physicians,  mathematicians,  and  philoso- 
phers, whose  names  and  characters,  together  with  an  account  of  their 

'  i  "     ' 

*  All  this  appoan  evident  from  the  account!  left  upon  record  hy  Zonarat,  in  hiB  Annalct, 
torn.  ill.  p.  155,  edit.  Paris. 
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respective  abilities  and  talents,  are  given  by  Leo  Africanus  and  other 
literary  historians. 

In  the  western  IV.  The  Latins  present  to  us  a  spectacle  of  a  very  diffe- 

provinoet.  jgnt  kind.     They  were  almost  without  exception  sunk  in 

the  most  brutish  and  barbarous  ignorance  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous accounts  of  the  most  credible  writers,  nothing  could  be  more  melan- 
choly and  deplorable  than  the  darkness  that  reigned  in  the  western  world 
during  this  century,  which,  with  respect  to  learning  and  philosophy  at 
least,  may  be  called  the  Iron  Age  of  the  Latins."  Some  learned  men  of 
modem  times  have,  we  confess,  ventured  to  call  this  in  question ;  but 
their  doubts  are  certainly  without  foundation,  and  the  matter  of  fsct  is 
too  firmly  established  by  unquestionable  authorities  to  lose  any  part  of  its 
credit  in  consequence  of  the  objections  they  allege  against  it.'  It  is  true, 
there  were  public  schools  founded  in  most  of  the  European  provinces, 
some  of  which  were  erected  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  rest  in  those  cities 
where  the  bishops  resided.  It  is  also  true,  that  through  this  dismal  night 
of  ignorance,  there  shone  forth  from  time  to  time,  and  more  especially  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  century,  some  geniuses  of  a  superior  order, 
who  eyed  with  ardour  the  paths  of  science,  and  cast  some  rays  of  light 
upon  the  darkness  of  a  barbarous  age.  But  they  were  very  few  in  num- 
ber, and  their  extreme  rarity  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  infelicity  of  the 
times  in  which  they  appeared.  In  the  seminaries  of  learning,  such  as 
they  were,  the  seven  liberal  sciences  were  taught  in  the  most  unskilful  and 
miserable  manner,  and  that  by  the  monks,  who  esteemed  the  arts  and 
sciences  no  further  than  as  they  were  subservient  to  the  interests  of  relir 
gion,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  the  views  of  superstition. 
,,   ^.  ^ ,  V.  They  who  were  the  most  learned  and  judicious  among 

the  monastic  orders,  and  who  were  desirous  of  employing 
usefully  a  part  of  their  leisure,  applied  themselves  to  the  composition  of 
annals  and  histories,  which  savoured  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of 
the  times.  Such  were  Abbo,  Luitprand,  Wittekind,  Fulcuin,  Johannes 
Capuanus,  Ratherius,  Flodoaxd,  Notker,  Ethelbert,  and  others,  who, 
though  very  different  from  each  other  in  their  respective  degrees  of  merit, 
were  all  in  general  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  rules  of  historical 
composition.  Several  of  the  poets  of  this  age  gave  evident  marks  of 
true  genius,  but  they  were  strangers  to  the  poetic  art,  which  was  not 
Indeed  necessary  to  satisfy  a  people  utterly  destitute  of  elegance  and 
taste.     The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  these  unhappy  times   are 


*  The  tettimonica  tbat  prove  the  ignorance 
which  prevailed  in  the  tenth  century  are  col- 
lected by  Du  Boulay,  in  his  Historia  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  I.  p.  288 ;  and  also  by  Lud.  Ant. 
Muratori,  in  his  Antiquitat  Ital.  Medii  ^vi, 
torn.  iii.  p.  831,  ct  torn.  ii.  p.  141,  &g. 

'  The  famous  Leibnitz,  in  his  Praefatio  ad 
Codiccm  Juris  Nat.  et  Gentium  Diplomat 
afljrms,  that  there  were  more  knowledge  and 
learning  in  the  tenth  century,  than  In  the 
Biicoeeding  ages,  particularly  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  But  this  is  washing 
the  Ethiopian ;  it  is  also  an  extravagant  as- 
sertion, and  savours  much  of  paradox.  We 
shall  be  better  directed  in  our  notions  of  this 
maUer  by  Mabillon,  in  bis  Pnefatio  ad  Actor. 
SS.  Ordio.  Boned.  Quint.  Ssbc.  p.  2,  by  the 


authora  of  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  dek  France, 
and  by  Le  Bceuf  s  Dissertat.  de  Stetu  Liten- 
rum  in  Francia,  a  Caiolo  M.  ad  Rcgem  Ro- 
bert, who  all  agree  in  acknowledging  the  gross 
ignorance  of  this  century,  though  they  would 
engage  us  to  believe  that  its  barbarism  and 
darkness  were  not  so  hideous  as  they  are  com- 
monly represented.  There  are,  indeed,  seve- 
ral considerations  that  render  ihe  reasons  and 
testimonies  even  of  these  writen  not  a  little 
defective;  but  we  nevertheless  agree  with 
them  so  &r,  as  to  grant  tbat  all  learning  and 
knowledge  were  not  absolutely  extinguished 
in  Europe  at  this  time,  and  that,  in  the  re- 
cords of  this  century,  we  shall  find  a  few 
chosen  spirits,  who  pierced  through  the  cloud 
of  ignorance  that  covered  the  multitude. 
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scarcely  worthy  of  mention  ;  their  method  of  instructing  was  full  of 
absurdities,  and  their  rules  trivial,  and  for  the  most  part,  injudicious. 
The  same  judgment  may  be  formed  in  general  of  the  geometry,  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  and  music,  which  were  more  or  less  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  and  of  which  a  more  particular  account  would  be  unin- 
structing  and  insipid. 

The  stale  of  phi-  VI.  The  phUosophy  of  the  Latins  extended  no  farther 

iMophy.  than  the  single  science  of  logic  or  dialectics,  which  they 

looked  upon  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  human  wisdom.  But  this 
logic,  which  was  so  highly  admired,  was  drawn  without  the  least  perspi- 
cuity or  method  from  a  book  of  Categories,  which  some  have  unjustly 
attributed  to  Augustin,  and  others  to  Porphyry.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  Timseus  of  Plato,  the  Topica  of  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  and  the  book 
of  the  latter,  De  Interpretatione,  with  other  compositions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  were  in  the  hands  of  several  of  the  doctors  of  this  century, 
as  we  learn  from  credible  accounts ;  but  the  same  accounts  inform  us,  that 
the  true  sense  of  these  excellent  authors  was  understood  by  almost 
none  of  those  that  perused  them  daily.'  It  will  appear,  no  doubt,  sur- 
prising, that  in  such  an  ignorant  age  such  a  subtile  question  as  that  con- 
cerning universal  ideas  should  ever  have  been  thought  of;  true,  hbweyer, 
it  is,  that  the  famous  controversy,  "  Whether  universal  ideas  belonged 
to  the  class  of  objects,  or  of  mere  names  ; "  a  controversy  which  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  the  Latin  doctors  in  succeeding  times,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  two  opposite  sects  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  ;  was 
started  for  the  first  time  in  this  century.  Accordingly  we  find  in  several 
passages  of  the  writers  of  this  period,  the  seeds  and  beginnings  of  this 
tedious  and  intricate  dispute.^ 

The  rettontion  of  YII.  The  drooping  sciences  found  an  eminent  and  illus- 
rope'by  8^  trious  patrou,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  in 
vMter  II.  the  learned  Gerbert,  a  native  of  France,  who,  upon  his 

elevation  to  the  pontificate,  aasmned  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.  The  genius 
of  this  famous  pontiff  was  extensive  and  sublime,  embracing  all  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  literature ;  but  its  more  peculiar  bent  was  turned  towards 
mathematical  studies.  Mechanics,  geometry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and 
every  other  kind  of  knowledge  that  had  the  least  affinity  to  these  import- 
ant sciences,  were  cultivated  by  this  restorer  of  learning  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal,  and  not  without  success,  as  his  writings  abundantly  testify  ; 
nor  did  he  stop  here ;  but  employed  every  method  that  was  proper  to  en- 
courage and  animate  others  to  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
The  effects  of  this  noble  zeal  were  visible  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
both  in  this  and  in  the  following  century  ;  as  by  the  writings,  ex- 
ample, and  encouraging  exhortations  of  Gerbert,  many  were  excited  to 
the  study  of  physic,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  in  general  to  the 


V  Ganzo  Epifltola  ad  Honacfaos  Augieniea, 
in  Martene  CoUect  Ampliia.  Monumeator. 
Yeter.  torn.  iii.  p.  304. 

^  This  appears  evident  from  the  following 
ramarkable  passage,  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  304th  psge  of  the  work  cited  in  the 
preceding  note^  and  in  which  the  learned  Gnnzo 
expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner : 
^^  Aristoteles,  genas,  speciem,  differcntiam, 
proprium  et  accidona  lubsistere  denegavit,  qiuB 
Platoni  subsistontia  pcrsuasit.    Axistotelian 


Platoni  magis  credendam  putatis  ?  Magna  est 
otriusque  aactoritas,  quatenus  vix  audeat  quis 
alterum  alteri  dignitate  prseferre.**  Here  we 
see  plainly  the  seeds  of  discord  sown,  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  that  knotty  dispute  which 
puzzled  the  metaphysical  brains  of  the  Latin 
doctors  in  after  timet.  Gunzo  was  not  adven- 
turous  enough  to  attempt  a  solution  of  this 
Intricate  question,  which  he  leaves  undecided ; 
others  were  loss  modest,  without  bdng  more 
■accestful. 
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porauit  of  science  in  all  its  various  branches.  If,  indeed,  we  compaxe  this 
learned  pontiff  with  the  mathematicians  of  modem  times,  his  merit,  in 
that  point  of  view,  will  almost  totally  disappear  under  such  a  disadvan- 
tageous comparison  ;  for  his  Geometry,  though  it  be  easy  and  perspicuous, 
is  but  elementary  and  superficial.^  Yet,  such  as  it  was  it  was  marvellous 
in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  darkness,  and  surpassed  the  comprehension  of 
those  pigmy  philosophers,  whose  eyes,  under  the  auspicious  direction  of 
Oerbert,  were  but  just  beginning  to  open  upon  the  light.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  geometrical  figures,  described  by  this  mathematical  pontiff,  were 
regarded  by  the  monks  as  magical  operations,  and  the  pontiff  himself  was 
treated  as  a  magician  and  a  disciple  of  Satan.^ 

Who  derived  his  VIIL  It  was  uot,  howcvcr,  to  the  fecundity  of  his  genius 

^"dUto^ft^  ^one,  that  Gerbert  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  with 
the  ArabiMu.  which  he  now  began  to  enlighten  the  European  provinces ; 
he  had  derived  a  part  of  his  erudition,  particularly  in  physic,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy,  from  the  writings  and  instructions  of  the  Arabians,  who 
were  settled  in  Spain.  Thither  he  had  repaired  in  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  had  spent  some  time  in  the  seminaries  of  learning  at  Cordova  and 
Seville,  with  a  view  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors;^  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
by  his  example  that  the  Europeans  were  directed  and  engaged  to  have 
recourse  to  this  source  of  instruction  in  after  times.  For  it  is  imdeniably 
certain,  that  from  the  time  of  Gerbert,  such  of  the  Europeans  as  were 
ambitious  of  making  any  considerable  progress  in  physic,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  or  philosophy,  entertained  the  most  eager  and  impatient  desire 
of  receiving  instruction  either  from  the  academical  lessons,  or  from  the 
writings  of  the  Arabian  philosophera,  who  had  founded  schools  in  several 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Hence  it  was  that  the  most  celebrated  produc- 
tions of  these  doctora  were  translated  into  Latin,  their  tenets  and  systems 
adopted  with  zeal  in  the  European  schools,  and  that  numbera  went  over 
to  Spain  and  Italy  to  receive  instruction  from  the  mouths  of  these  famous 
teachers,  which  were  supposed  to  utter  nothing  but  Use  deepest  mysteries 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  However  excessive  this  veneration  for  the 
Arabian  doctors  may  have  been,  it  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  aU 
the  knowledge,  whether  of  physic,  astronomy,  philosophy,  or  mathematics, 
which  flourished  in  Europe  from  the  tenth  century,  was  originally  derived 
from  them  ;  and  that  the  Spanish  Saracens,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fEithera  of  European  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DOCTORS   AKD    MINISTERS     OF     THE    CHURCH,   AMD    ITS     FORM 
OF    GOVERNMENT    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

The  corruption.  I.  To  those  who  Consider  the  primitive  dignity  and  the 

of  the  clergy.  solemn  nature  of  the  ministerial  character,  the  corruptions 
of  the  clergy  must  appear  deplorable  beyond  all  expression.  These  corrup- 
tions were  mounted  to  the  most  enormous  height  in  that  dismal  period  of 
the  church  which  we  have  now  before  us.  Both  in  the  eastern  and  western 

*   This    Geometry  wu   published    by  B.  i.  p.  314,  SI 9;   Naod^,  Apologie  pour  let 

Peiius,  in  his  ThesBuroa  Anecdotomm,  torn.  Grands  Hommes  fikassement  acois^s  de    la 

iii.  park  II.  p.  7.  Magie,  chap.  xiz.  sect.  iv. 

i  Sco  Hist.  Litter,  do  la  Fnnce,  torn.  vi.  ^  Sco  Du   Boulay,  Hlitor.   Acad.   Paris, 

p.  558 ;  Du  Boulay,  Hist  Acad.  Piris.  torn.  torn.  i.  p.  314. 
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proyinces,  the  clergy  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  a  most  worth- 
less set  of  men,  shamefully  illiterate  and  stupid,  ignorant  more  especially 
in  religious  matters,  equally  enslaved  to  sensuality  and  superstition,  and 
capable  of  the  most  abominable  and  flagitious  deeis.  This  dismal  dege- 
neracy of  the  sacred  order  was,  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts, 
principally  owing  to  the  pretended  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  uniyersal 
church,  who  indulged  themselves  in  the  commission  of  the  most  odious 
crimes,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the  lawless  impulse  of  the  most 
licentious  passions  without  reluctance  or  remorse,  who  confounded,  in 
short,  all  difference  between  just  and  unjust,  to  satisfy  their  impious  am- 
bition, and  whose  spiritual  empire  was  such  a  diversified  scene  of  iniquity 
and  violence  as  never  was  exhibited  under  any  of  those  temporal  tyrants 
who  have  been  the  scourges  of  mankind.  We  may  form  some  notion  of 
the  Grecian  patriarchs  from  the  single .  example  of  Theophylact,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  testimonies  of  the  most  respectable  writers,  made  the 
most  impious  traffic  of  ecclesiastical  promotions,  and  expressed  no  sort  of 
care  about  any  thing  but  his  dogs  and  horses.*  Degenerate,  however, 
and  licentious  as  these  patriarchs  might  be,  they  were,  generally  speaking, 
less  profligate  and  indecent  than  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Thehutoryofthe        II-  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  lived  in  this 

Roman  poottib.  century,  is  a  history  of  so  many  monsters,  and  not-  of  men, 
and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  the  most  flagitious,  tremendous,  and 
complicated  crimes,  as  all  writers,  even  those  of  the  Romish  conmiunion, 
unanimously  confess.  The  source  of  these  disorders  must  be  sought  for 
principally  in  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and 
that  afflicted  Italy  in  a  particular  manner,  after  the  extinction  of  the  race 
of  Charlemagne.  Upon  the  death  of  the  pontiff  Benedict  lY.  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  903,  Leo  Y.  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  which  he 
enjoyed  no  longer  than  forty  days,  being  dethroned  by  Christopher,  and 
cast  into  prison.  Christopher,  in  his  turn,  was  deprived  of  the  pontifical 
dignity  the  year  following  by  Sergius  III.  a  Roman  presbyter,  seconded 
by  the  protection  and  influence  of  Adalbert,  a  most  powerful  Tuscan 
prince^,  who  had  a  supreme  and  unlimited  direction  in  sdl  the  afi&drs  that 
were  transacted  at  Rome.  Anastasius  III.  and  Lando,  who,  upon  the 
death  of  Sergius,  in  the  year  911,  were  raised  successively  to  the  papal 
dignity,  enjoyed  it  but  for  a  short  time,  and  did  nothing  that  could  con- 
tribute to  render  their  names  illustrious. 
John  X.  created  III.  After  the  death  of  Lando,  which  happened  in  the 

Roman  pontuL  yg^r  914,  Alberic,**  marquis,  or  count  of  Tuscany,  whose 
opulence  was  prodigious,  and  whose  authority  in  Rome  was  despotic 
and  unlimited,  obtained  the  pontificate  for  John  X.  archbishop  of  Ra- 

*  ft:^  This  exemplary  prelate,  who  eold 
every  ecdetiastical  benefice  as  Boon  at  it  be- 
came vacant,  had  in  his  stable  above  2000 
huntiBg  horses,  which  he  fed  with  pig-nuts, 
jnstachios,  dates,  dried  grapes,  figs  steeped  in 
the  most  exquisite  wines,  to  idl  which  he 
added  the  richest  perfumes.  One  Holy  Thurs- 
day, as  he  was  celebrating  high-mass,  his  groom 
brought  him  the  joyful  news  that  one  of  his 
fevourite  mares  had  foaled;  upon  which  be 
threw  down  the  Liturgy,  left  the  church,  and 
ran  in  raptures  to  the  stable,  where  having 
expreised  his  joy  at  that  grand  event,  ho  re- 
turned to  the  altar  to  finish  the  divine  Bcrvico, 


which  he  had  left  interrupted  during  his  ab- 
sence. See  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecdesiast.  livr.  Iv. 
p.  97,  edit  BruxeUes. 

^  89-  It  vrss  Albert  or  Adalbert,  and  not 
Alberic,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  elder 
Theodora,  of  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  here  speaks. 
Alberic  wss  grandson  to  this  Theodora,  by  her 
daughter  Marozia,  who  was  married  to  Albert 
See  Spanheim,  EccL  Hist.  secuL  x.  p.  1432 ; 
Fleury,  Hist  Eccl^s.  livr.  liv.  p.  571.  edit 
Bruxelles. This  latter  historian  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  the  younger  Theodora,  the 
eiRtcr  of  Marozia,  who,  from  an  amorous  prin- 
ciple, raised  John  X.  to  the  pontificate. 
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venna,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of  Theodora,  his  mother-in-law, 
whose  lewdness  was  the  principle  that  interested  her  in  this  promotion.^ 
This  infamoos  election  will  not  sorprise  such  as  know  that  the  laws  of 
Rome  were  at  this  time  absolutely  silent ;  that  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
equity  were  overpowered  and  suspended ;  and  that  all  things  were  carried 
on  in  that  great  city  by  interest  or  corruption,  by  violence  or  fraud*   John 
X.  though  in  other  respects  a  scandalous  example  of  iniquity  and  lewdness 
in  the  papal  chair,  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  by  his  glorious 
campaign  against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  drove  fiom  the  settlement  they 
had  made  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.<^     He   did  not,  however, 
enjoy  his  glory  long ;  the  enmity  of  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora,  and 
wife  of  Alberic,  proved  fatal  to  him.  *  For  this  bloody-minded  woman 
having  espoused  Wido,  or  Guy,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  after  the  death  of 
her  first  consort,  engaged  him  to  seize  the  wanton  pontiff,  who  was  her 
mother's  lover,  and  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  prison  where  he  lay  con- 
fined.    This  licentious  and  unlucky  pontiff  was  succeeded  by  Lieo  YI« 
who  sat  but  seven  months  in  the  apostolic  chair,  which  was  filled  after 
him  by  Stephen  YII.     The  death  of  this  latter,  which  happened  in  the 
year  931,  presented  to  the  ambition  of  Marozia  an  object  worthy  of  its 
grasp  ;  and  accordingly  she  raised  to  the  papal  dignity  John  XI.  who  was 
the  fruit  of  her  lawless  amours  with  one  of  the  pretended  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  Sergius  III.  whose  adulterous  commerce  with  that  infamous 
woman  gave  an  infallible  guide  to  the  Romish  church.* 

joirn  XI  and  XII       ^^'  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^'^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church 

by  the  credit  and  influence  of  his  mother,  was  pulled  down 
from  this  summit  of  spiritual  grandeur  a.d.  933,  by  Alberic  his  half- 
brother,  who  had  conceived  the  utmost  aversion  against  him.  His  mother 
Marozia  had,  after  the  death  of  Wido,  entered  anew  into  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony with  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  who  having  offended  his  step-son  Alberic, 
felt  severely  the  weight  of  his  resentment,  which  vented  its  fury  upon 
the  whole  family;  for  Alberic  drove  out  of  Rome  not  only  Hugo,  but 
also  Marozia  and  her  son  the  pontiff,  and  confined  them  in  prison,  where 
the  latter  ended  his  days  in  the  year  936.  The  four  pontiffs,  who,  in 
their  turns,  succeeded  John  XI.  and  filled  the  papal  chair  until  the  year 
956,  were  Leo  VII.  Stephen  VIII.  Marinus  II.  and  Agapet,  whose 
characters  were  much  better  than  that  of  their  predecessor,  and  whose 
government,  at  least,  was  not  attended  with  those  tumults  and  revolutions 
that  had  so  often  shaken  the  pontifical  throne,  and  banished  from  Rome 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and  concord.  Upon  the  death  of  Agapet, 
which  happened  in  the  year  956,  Alberic  II.  who  to  the  dignity  of  Roman 
consul  joined  a  degree  of  authority  and  opulence  which  nothing  could 
resist,  raised  to  the  pontificate  his  son  Octavian,  who  was  yet  in  the  early 


«  O  Theodora,  mistreM  of  Rome,  bad 
John  X.  raised  to  the  pontificate,  that  she 
might  continae  that  licentious  commerce  in 
which  she  had  lived  with  that  carnal  eccleri- 
aBtic  for  many  years  past.  See  Flcury  and 
other  writers,  &c. 

*  (t>  In  the  original  we  hare  Montem 
Gariiianum,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  a  mistake, 
as  the  GarigUano  is  a  river  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  not  a  mountain. 

«  The  character  and  conduct  of  Marozia 
ore  acknowledged  to  have  been  most  infamous 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  both  of  andcnt 


and  modem  historians,  who  affirm  with  one 
voice,  that  John  XI.  was  the  fruit  of  her  car- 
nal commerce  with  Sergius  III.  Eccard, 
alone,  in  his  Origioea  Guelpbicse,  torn.  i.  lib. 
ii.  p.  131,  has  ventured  to  clear  her  from  this 
reproach,  and  to  assert,  that  Sergius,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  was  her  lawful 
and.  first  husband.  The  attempt,  however,  it 
highly  extravagant,  if  not  impudent,  to  pro- 
tend to  acquit,  without  the  least  testimony  or 
proof  of  her  innocence,  a  woman  who  is  known 
to  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  every  piin- 
ciplo  of  virtue. 
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bloom  of  youth,  and  destitute,  besides,  of  every  quality  that  was  requisite 
in  order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high  and  important  office.  This 
unworthy  pontiff  assumed  the  name  of  John  XII.  and  thus  introduced  the 
custom,  that  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  his  successors  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  of  changing  each  their  usual  name  for  another  upon  their  acces- 
sion to  the  pontificate. 

ThefateofJobn         ^'  "^^^  fate  of  John  XII.  was  as  unhappy  as  his  pro- 
XII.  motion  had  been  scandalous.     Unable  to  bear  the  oppres- 

sive yoke  of  Berenger  II.  king  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors,  in  the 
year  960,  to  Otho  the  Great,  entreating  him  to  march  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  deliver  the  church  and  the  people  from  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  groaned.  To  these  entreaties  the  perplexed 
pontiff  added  a  solemn  promise,  that,  if  the  German  monarch  came  to  his 
assistance,  he  would  array  him  with  the  purple  and  the  other  ensigns  of 
sovereignty,  and  proclaim  him  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Otho  received 
this  embassy  with  pleasure,  marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  lai^e  body 
of  troops,  and  was  accordingly  saluted  by  John  with  the  title  of  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  The  pontiff,  however,  soon  perceiving  that  he  had  acted 
with  too  much  precipitation,  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and, 
though  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  his  lawful  sovereign, 
and  that  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  yet  he  broke  his  oath,  and  joined 
with  Adalbert,  the  son  of  Berenger,  against  Otho.  This  revolt  was 
not  left  unpunished.  The  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  964 : 
called  a  council,  before  which  he  accused  and  convicted  the  pontiff 
of  many  crimes ;  and  after  having  degraded  him,  in  the  most  ignomini- 
ous manner,  from  his  high  office,  he  appointed  Leo  YIII.  to  fill  his 
place.  Upon  Otho's  departure  from  Rome,  John  returned  to  that  city, 
and  in  a  council,  which  he  assembled  in  the  year  964,  condemned  the 
pontiff  whom  the  emperor  had  elected,  and  soon  after  died  in  a  miser- 
able and  violent  manner.  After  his  death  the  Romans  chose  Benedict  V. 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  Leo ;  but  the  emperor  annulled  this 
election,  restored  Leo  to  the  papal  chair,  and  carried  Benedict  to  Ham- 
burgh, where  he  died  in  exile.' 

John  XIII.  VI.  The  pontiffs  who  governed  the  see  of  Rome  from 

Benedict  VII.  Leo  VIII.  who  died  a.  d.  965,  to  Gerbert  or  Sylvester 
II.  ^ho  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  were  more  happy  in  their  administration,  as  well  as  more  decent 
in  their  conduct,  than  their  infamous  predecessors ;  yet  none  of  them  so 
exemplary  as  to  deserve  the  applause  that  is  due  to  eminent  virtue. 
John  XIII.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  965,  by  the 
authority  of  Otho  the  Great,  was  driven  out  of  Rome  in  the  beginning 
of  his  administration :  but,  the  year  following,  upon  the  emperor's  return 
to  Italy,  he  was  restored  to  his  high  dignity,  in  the  calm  possession  of 
which  he  ended  his  days,  a.  d.  972.     His  successor  Benedict  VI.  was  not 


'  In  the  aceonnt  I  haye  here  given  of  the 
pontifTs  of  this  century,  I  have  consulted  the 
sources,  which  are  to  bo  found,  for  the  most 
]»Brt,  in  Muratori*s  Scriptores  Reram  ItaUc, 
as  also  Baronius,  Peter  de  Marca,  Sigonius 
De  liefgao  Italin,  with  the  learned  annotationa 
of  Ant  SaxiuB,  Muratori,  in  his  Annales 
Italin,  P:igi,  and  other  writers,  all  of  whom 
have  had  access  to  the  sources,  and  to  several 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  have  not  as  yet 


been  published.  The  narrations  I  have  here 
given,  are  most  certainly  true  upon  the  whole. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  many 
parts  of  the  papal  history  lie  yet  iir  great  ob- 
scurity, and  stand  much  in  need  of  farther 
illustration ;  nor  will  I  deny  that  a  spirit  of 
partiality  has  been  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  history  of  the  pontiffs,  by  corrupting  it, 
and  rendering  it  uncertain  in  a  multitude  of 
placei. 
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80  happy ;  cast  into  prison  by  Crescentius,  son  of  the  famous  Theodora, 
in  consequence  of  the  hatred  which  the  Romans  had  conceived  both 
against  his  person  and  government,  he  was  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  igno- 
miny, and  was  strangled  in  the  year  974,  in  the  apartment  where  he  lay 
confined.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Otho  the  Grreat,  whose  power  and 
severity  kept  the  Romans  in  awe,  died  in  the  year  973,  and  with  him  expired 
that  order  and  dbdpline  which  he  had  restored  in  Rome  by  salutary  laws 
executed  with  impartiality  and  vigour.  The  fiice  of  things  was  entirely 
changed  by  that  event ;  licentiousness  and  disorder,  seditions,  and  assas- 
sinations, resumed  their  former  sway,  and  diffused  their  horrors  through 
that  miserable  city.  After  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  papal  chair  was 
filled  by  Franco,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Boniface  YII.  but  enjoyed 
his  dignity  only  for  a  short  time ;  for  scarcely  a  month  had  passed  alter 
his  promotion,  when  he  was  deposed  from  his  office,  expelled  the  dty, 
and  succeeded  by  Donus  11.,*  who  is  known  by  no  other  circumstance 
than  his  name.  Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  975* 
Benedict  YII.  was  created  pontiff;  and,  during  the  space  of  ^line  years, 
ruled  the  church  without  much  opposition,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace. 
This  peculiar  happiness  was,  without  doubt,  principally  owing  to  the 
opulence  and  credit  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged;  for  he  was 
nearly  related  to  the  £ftmou8  Alberic,  whose  power,  or  rather  despotism, 
had  been  unlimited  in  Rome. 

John  XIV.  and  VII.  His  suoccssor,  John  XIV.  who,  from  the  bishopric 

^^*  of  Pavia,  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  derived  no  support 

from  his  birth,  which  was  obscure,  nor  did  he  continue  to  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  Otho  III.  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.  Hence  the  calamities 
that  fell  upon  him  with  such  fury,  and  the  misery  that  concluded  his  tran- 
sitory grandeur ;  for  BonifiEuse  YII.  who  had  usurped  the  papal  throne  in  the 
year  974,  and  in  a  little  time  after  had  been  banished  Rome,  returned 
from  Constantinople,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  seizing  the  un- 
happy pontiff,  had  him  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
Thus  Boni£EU!e  resumed  the  government  of  the  church ;  but  his  reim  was 
also  transitory,  for  he  died  about  six  months  after  his  restoration.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  XV.  whom  some  writers  call  John  XVI.  because,  as 
'  they  allege,  there  was  another  John,  who  ruled  the  church  during  the  space 
of  four  months,  and  whom  they  consequently  call  John  XV.*  Leaving 
it  to  the  reader's  choice  to  call  that  John  of  whom  we  speak,  the  XV.  or 
the  XVI.  of  that  name,  we  shall  only  observe  that  he  possessed  the  papal 
dignity  from  the  year  985  to  996  ;  that  his  administration  was  as  happy 
as  the  troubled  state  of  the  Roman  afiaira  would  permit ;  and  that  the  tran- 
quillity he  enjoyed  was  not  so  much  owing  to  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  as 
to  his  being  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  to  his  descent  from  noble  and  illus- 
trious ancestora.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  his  successor  Gh'cgory  V.  who  was 
a  German,  and  who  was  elected  pontiff  by  the  order  of  Otho  III.  a.  d.  996, 
met  with  a  quite  different  treatment ;  for  Crescens,  the  Roman  consul, 
drove  him  out  of  the  city,  and  conferred  his  dignity  upon  John  XVI. 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Philagathus.     This  revolution  was  not, 

f  fts-  Some  writers  plaee  Donnt  II.  be-  Roman  Catholic  writen,  whom  Dr.  Mosheim 

fore  Benedict  VL    See  the  Tabula  Synop-  follows  with  good  reason,  do  not  connt  among 

tica  Historia  Eeelesiastica  of  the    learned  the  number  of  the  pontiffs  that  John  who 

P&ff.  governed  the  church  of  Rome  during  the  space 

**  0:3*  Fleury  sajs  eleven  months.  of  four  months  after  the  death  of  BonifiMe 

*  0^  Among  those  writers  is  the  learned  VII.,  because  he  was  never  duly  invested  by 

PfaflP,  in  his  Tabulc  Synopticv,  &c.    But  the  consecration  with  the  papal  dignity. 


i 
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however,  permanent  in  its  effects,  for  Otho  III.  alarmed  by  these  distur- 
bances at  Rome,  marched  into  Italy^  a.  d.  998,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  casting  into  prison  the  new  pontiff,  whom  the  soldiers,  in  the 
first  moment  of  Uieir  iiiry,  had  maimed  and  abused  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner,  he  reinstated  Gregory  in  his  former  honours,  and  placed  him  anew 
at  the  head  of  the  church.  It  was  upon  the  death  of  this  latter  pontiff, 
which  happened  soon  after  his  restoration,  that  the  same  emperor  raised 
to  the  papal  dignity  his  preceptor  and  friend,  the  fiimous  and  learned  Ger- 
bert,  or  Sylvester  II.  whose  promotion  was  attended  with  the  universal 
approbation  of  the  Roman  people.  ^ 

TiM  iDflmnce  and  YIII.  Amidst  these  frequent  commotions,  and  even  amidst 
pCT^^ncTMM  ^®  repeated  enormities  and  flagitious  crimes  of  those  who 
££7.  gave  themselves  out  for  Christ's  vic^^rents  upon  earth> 

the  power  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  increased  imperceptibly 
from  day  to  day ;  such  were  the  effects  of  that  ignorance  and  superstition 
that  reigned  without  control  in  thes^  miserable  times.  Otho  the  Great 
had  indeed  published  a  solemn  edict,  prohibiting  the  election  of  any  pontiff 
without  the  previous  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor ;  which  edict,  as 
all  writers  unanimously  agree,  remained  in  force  from  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation to  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
the  same  emperor,  as  likewise  his  son  and  grandson,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  empire,  maintained,  without  interruption,  their  right  of  supremacy  over 
the  city  of  Rome,  its  territory  and  its  pontiff,  as  may  be  demonstrably  proved 
from  a  multitude  of  examples.  It  is,  moreover,  equally  certain,  that  the 
German,  French,  and  Italim  bishops,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction^  were,  during  this 
whole  century,  perpetually  upon  their  guard  against  every  attempt  the 
Roman  pontiff  might  make  to  assume  to  himself  alone  a  legislative  authority 
in  the  church.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  bishops  of  Rome  found 
means  of  augmenting  their  influence,  and  partly  by  open  violence,  partly 
by  secret  and  fraudulent  stratagems,  encroached,  not  only  upon  the  privi- 
l^;es  of  the  bishops,  but  also  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  rights  of  kings  and 
emperors.^  Their  ambitious  attempts  were  seconded  and  justified  by  the 
scandalous  adulation  of  certain  mercenary  prelates,  who  exalted  the  dignity 
and  prerogatives  of,  .what  they  called,  the  apostolic  see,  in  the  most  pom- 
pous and  extravagant  terms.  Several  learned  writers  have  observed,  that 
in  this  century  certain  bishops  maintained  publicly  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs were  not  only  bishops  of  Rome,  but  of  the  whole  world,  an  assertion 
which  hitherto  none  had  ventured  to  make ;  *  and  that  even  among  the 
French  cleigy  it  had  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  though  divine  in  its  origin,  was  conveyed  to  them  by  St.  Peter, 
the  prince  of  Uie  apostles."^ 

The  bUhopa  sBd  IX.  The  adveutUTOUs  ambition  of  the  bishops  of  Rome, 

iS»  Sei?|5£-    ^^°  ^®^  ^^  means  unemployed  to  extend  their  jurisdiction, 

diction  and  pre-    exhibited  an  example  which  the  inferior  prelates  followed 

'^^  ^^'  with  the  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  emulation.    Several 

bishops  and  abbots  had  begun,  even  from  the  time  that  the  descendants  of 

i  The  hiitoij  of  tlie  Roman  pontifis  of  this  pebrochius  has  prefixed  to  his  Acta  SanctoniiD, 

period  is  not  only  extremelj  barren  of  int»-  mensls  Maii. 

resting  events,  bat  alto  obscure,  and  uncertain  ^  ScTersl  examples  of  these  usuipations 

in  vaanj  respects.     In  the  accounts  I  have  maj'  be  found  in  the  Histoire  du  Droit  Eceles. 

here  given  of  them,  I  have  followed  princi-  Francois,  torn.  i.  p.  217,  edit  in  8to. 
pally  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori^s  Annales  Italiae,  ^  Uistoire  Litt^freira  de  la  F^rance,  torn.  ▼!. 

and  the  Conatus  Clironologico-Historicus  de  p.  98. 
Romanis  Pontificibus,  which  the  learned  Pa-  "  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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Charlemagne  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  to  enlarge  their  prerogatives,  and 
had  actually  obtained,  for  their  tenants  and  their  possessions,  an  immunity 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and  other  magistrates,  as  also  from 
taxes  and  imposts  of  all  kinds.  But  in  this  century  they  carried  their  pre- 
tensions still  farther ;  aimed  at  the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  cities  and 
territories  in  which  they  exercised  a  spiritual  dominion,  and  aspired  after 
nothing  less  than  the  honours  and  authority  of  dukes,  raarquisses,  and 
counts  of  the  empire.  Among  the  principal  circumstances  that  animated 
their  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  these  dignities,  we  may  reckon  the  perpetual 
and  bitter  contests  concerning  jurisdiction  and  other  matters,  that  reigned 
between  the  dukes  and  counts,  who  were  governors  of  cities,  and  the 
bishops  and  abbots  who  were  their  ghostly  rulers.  The  latter,  therefore, 
seizing  the  favourable  opportunity  that  was  offered  them  by  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  used  every  method  that  might  be  eflPectual  to  obtain 
that  high  rank,  that  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  their  ambition.  And  the 
emperors  and  kings  to  whom  they  addressed  their  presumptuous  requests, 
generally  granted  them,  either  from  a  desire  of  pacifying  the  contentions 
and  quarrels  that  arose  between  civil  and  military  magistrates,  or  from  a 
devout  reverence  for  the  sacred  order,  or  with  a  view  to  augment  their  own 
authority,  and  to  confirm  their  dominion  by  the  good  services  of  the  bishops, 
whose  influence  was  very  great  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Such  were 
the  different  motives  that  engaged  princes  to  enlarge  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  ;  and  hence  we  see  from  this  century  downwards 
so  many  bishops  and  abbots  invested  with  characters,  employments,  and 
titles  so  foreign  to  their  spiritual  offices  and  functions,  and  clothed  ^th 
the  honours  of  dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  and  viscounts.  "* 
Simony  «nd  eon-  X.  Besides  the  reproach  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  which 
prin^ipa!  vices  *^®  Latin  clergy  in  this  century  so  justly  deserved,"  they 
of  the  clergy.  were  also  chargeable,  in  a  very  heinous  degree,  with  two 
other  odious  and  enormous  vices,  even  concubinage  and  simony,  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  writers  of  these  unhappy  times  acknowledge  and  de- 
plore. As  to  the  first  of  these  vices,  it  was  practised  too  openly  to  admit 
of  any  doubt.  -  The  priests,  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  even  the 
sanctimonious  monks,  fell  victims  to  the  triumphant  charms  of  the  sex, 
and  to  the  imperious  dominion  of  their  carnal  lusts ;  and,  entering  into 
the  bonds  of  wedlock  or  concubinage,  squandered  away  in  a  most  luxurious 
manner,  with  their  wives  or  mistresses,  the  revenues  of  the  church.®  The 
other  vice  above  mentioned  reigned  with  an  equal  degree  of  impudence 
and  licentiousness.    The  election  of  bishops  and  abbots  was  no  longer  made 

"  The  learned  Louii  ThomaMin,  in  his  De 
Disciplina  Ecclenss  Veteri  ct  Nova,  torn.  iiL 
lib,  L  cap.  xxviii.  p.  89,  has  collected  a  mul- 
titude of  examples  to  prove  that  the  titles  and 
prerogatives  of  dukes  aud  counts  were  con- 
ferred upon  certain  prelates  so  early  as  the 
ninth  century ;  nay,  some  bishops  trace  even 
to  the  eighth  century  the  rise  and  first  begin- 
nings of  that  princely  dominion  which  they 
now  enjoy.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  if 
I  be  not  entirely  and  grossly  mistaken,  there 
cannot  be  produced  any  evident  and  indis- 
putable example  of  this  princely  dominion, 
previous  to  the  tenth  century. 

**  Ratherius,  speaking  of  the  clergy  of 
Verona  in  his  Itinerarium,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Spicilcgium  of  Dacherius,  tom. 
i.  p.  381,  says,  that  he  found  many  among 


them  who  could  not  even  repeat  the  Apostles* 
Creed.  His  words  are :  **  Sciscitatus  de  fide 
illorum,  inveni  plurimos  ncque  ipsum  sapere 
Symbolum,  qui  fuisse  creditor  Apostolo- 
rum.** 

**  That  this  custom  was  introduced  towards 
the  commencement  of  this  century  is  manifest, 
from  the  testimony  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  and 
other  writers,  and  also  from  a  letter  of  Man- 
tio,  bishop  of  Chalons  in  Champagne,  which 
is  published  by  MabiUon,  in  his  Analects 
Vcterum,  p.  429,  edit.  nov.  As  to  the  charge 
brought  against  the  Italian  monks  of  their 
spending  the  treasures  of  the  churchy  upon 
their  wives  or  mistresses,  see  Hugo  De  Mo- 
nasterii  Farfensis  Dcstructione,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Muratori*9  Autiq.  Ital.  Medii  jGvi, 
tom.  vi.  p.  278. 
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according  to  the  laws  of  the  church ;  but  kings  and  princes,  or  their  minis- 
ters and  favourites,  either  conferred  these  ecclesiastical  dignities  upon  their 
friends  and  creatures,  or  sold  them,  without  shame,  to  the  highest  bidder.^ 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  most  stupid  and  flagitious  wretches  were 
frequently  advanced  to  the  most  important  stations  in  the  church  ;  and  that 
upon  several  occasions,  even  soldiers,  civil  magistrates,  counts,  and  such 
like  persons,  were,  by  a  strange  metamorphosis,  converted  into  bishops 
and  abbots.  Ghrcgory  VII.  endeavoured,  in  the  following  century,  to  put 
a  stop  to  these  two  growing  evils. 

Themonkiahdu-  ^^*  ^^2©  the  monastic  orders,  among  the  Greeks  and 
cipiixK  declines  orientals,  maintained  still  an  external  appearance  of  religion 
to  nothing.  ^^^  decency,  the  Latin  monks,  towards  the  commencement 

of  this  century,  had  so  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  subordination  and  discipline, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  them  knew  not  even  by  name  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, which  they  were  obliged  to  observe.  A  noble  Frank,  whose  name  was 
Odo,  a  man  as  learned  and  pious  as  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
times  would  permit,  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  disorder ;  nor  were  his 
attempts  totally  unsuccessful.  This  zealous  ecclesiastic  being  created,  in 
the  year  927,  abbot  of  Clugni,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  upon  the 
death  of  Bemo,  not  only  obliged  the  monks  to  live  in  a  rigorous  observance 
of  their  rules,  but  also  added  to  their  discipline  a  new  set  of  rites  and  cere* 
monies,  which,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  sanctity  that  attended  them,  were, 
in  reality,  insignificant  and  trifling,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  severe  and 
burdensome.^  This  new  rule  of  discipline  covered  its  author  with  glory, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  was  adopted  in  all  the  European  convents  :  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  which  had  been  founded  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and  Spain,  received  the  rule  of  the  monks  of 
Clugni,  to  which  also  the  convents,  newly  established,  were  subjected  by 
their  founders.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  order  of  Clugni  arrived  to  that 
high  degree  of  eminence  and  authority,  opulence  and  dignity,  which  it  ex- 
hibited to  the  Christian  world  in  the  following  century.' 


1*  Many  inftmous  and  striking  examples 
and  proofs  of  this  simoniacal  practice  may  be 
found  in  the  work  entitled  Gallia  Christiana, 
torn.  i.  p.  23,  37,  torn.  ii.  p.  173,  179.  Add 
to  this  Abbonls  Apologeticum,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Canon.  PiUiaei, 
p.  398 ;  as  also  Mabillon,  Anal.  Bened.  torn.  t. 

1  See  Mabillon  Annal.  Benedict,  torn.  iii. 
p.  386,  and  Procf.  ad  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bene- 
dict. Skc.  ▼.  p.  26.  See  also  the  Acta  Sane- 
tor.  Bened.  fine.  v.  p.  66,  in  which  he  speakB 
largely  conoeming  Bemo,  the  first  abbot  of 
Clugni,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  that  or- 
der, and  of  Odo  (p.  22)  who  gave  it  a  new 
degree  of  perfection.  The  learned  Helyot,  in 
his  Histoire  des  Ordres  Religieuses,  torn.  ▼. 
p.  184,  has  given  a  complete  and  elegant  his- 
tory of  the  order  of  Clngni ;  and  the  prrtent 
state  of  that  iamons  monastery  is  described  by 
Martene,  in  his  Voyage  litter,  de  deux  B^n^ 
diet,  part  I.  p.  227. 

'  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  greatest  part 
of  ecclesiastical  historians  have  not  pcrecivod 
the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  word  order 
in  its  application  to  the  Cistertian  monks,  those 
of  Ongni,  and  other  convents.  They  imsgine 
that  this  term  signifies  a  new  monastic  insti- 


tution, as  if  the  order  of  Clngni  was  a  new 
sect  of  monks  never  before  heard  of.  But  this 
is  a  groat  error,  into  which  they  fall  by  con- 
founding the  ancient  meaning  of  that  term 
with  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  modem 
times.  The  w<ml  order,  when  employed  by 
the  writers  of  the  tenth  century,  signified  no 
more  at  first  than  a  certain  form  or  rule  of 
monastic  discipline ;  but  from  this  primitive 
signification,  another,  and  a  secondary  one, 
was  gradually  derived.  So  that  by  the  wwd 
order  is  also  understood  an  association  or  con- 
federacy of  several  monasteries,  subjected  to 
the  same  rule  of  discipline  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  inspection  of  one  common  chieC 
Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  order  of  Clugni 
was  not  a  new  sect  of  monks,  such  as  were  the 
Carthusian,  Dominican,  and  Franciscan  orders; 
but  signified  only,  first,  that  new  institution, 
or  rale  of  discipline,  which  Odo  had  prescribed 
to  the  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  settled 
at  Clugni,  and  afterwards,  that  prodigious  mul- 
titude of  monasteries  throughout  Europe, 
which  received  the  rule  established  at  Clugni, 
and  were  formed  by  association  into  a  sort  of 
community,  of  which  the  abbot  of  Clngni  was 
the  chief. 
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Greek  wrllere. 


[cent.  X. 

XI I.  The  more  eminent  Greek  writers  of  this  century 
are  easily  numbered  :  among  them  was  Simeon,  high  trea- 
surer of  Constantinople,  who,  from  his  giving  a  new  and  more  el^ant 
style  to  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  had  been  originally  composed  in  a 
gross  and  barbarous  language,  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Metaphrast, 
or  Translator.*  He  did  not,  however,  content  himself  with  digesting, 
polishing,  and  embellishing  the  saintly  chronicle  ;  but  went  so  £Eff  as  to 
augment  it  with  a  multitude  of  trifling  &ble8  drawn  from  the  fecundity 
of  his  own  imagination. 

Nicon,  an  Armenian  monk,  composed  a  treatise  concerning  the  religion 
of  the  Armenians,  which  is  not  altogether  contemptible. 

Some  place  in  this  century  Olympiodorus  and  CEcumenius,*  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  those  compilations  which  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Catenae,  or  Chains,  and  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  history.  But  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  these  two  writers  belong  to  the  tenth  century,  and  they  are  placed 
there  only  by  conjecture. 

It  is  mudi  more  probable  that  the  learned  Suidas,  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Greek  Lexicon,  lived  in  the  period  now  before  us. 

Among  the  Arabians,  no  author  acquired  a  higher  reputation  than  Euty- 
chius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  Annals,  with  several  other  productions 
of  his  learned  pen,  are  still  extant." 

XIII.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this 
century  was  Gerbert,  or  Sylvester  II.,  who  has  already 

been  mentioned  with  the  applause  due  to  his  singular  merit.  The  other 
writers  of  this  age  were  far  from  being  eminent  in  any  respect. 

Odo,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated  order  of  Clogni,  left 
behind  him  several  productions  in  which  the  grossest  superstition  reigns, 
and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  smidlest  marks  of  true  genius  or 
solid  judgment*'' 

The  learned  reader  will  form  a  different  opinion  of  Ratiieir,  bishop  of 
Verona,  whose  works,  yet  extant,  give  evident  proofs  of  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment, and  breathe,  throughout,  an  ardent  love  of  virtue.^ 

Atto,  bishop  of  Yercelli,  composed  a  treatise,  De  Pressuris  Ecclesi- 
asticis,  I.  e.  Concerning  the  Sufferings  and  Grievances  of  the  Church, 
which  shows  in  their  true  colours  the  spirit  and  complexion  of  the  times.^ 

Dunstan,  the  famous  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  composed  in  favour  of  the  monks  a  book  De  Concordia 
Regularum,  f .  e.  Concerning  the  Harmony  of  the  Monastic  Rules.^ 

Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  established  in  Britain,  by  various  productions,' 

Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms,  is  highly  esteemed  among  the  Canonists 
on  account  of  his  celebrated  Decieta,  which  he  has  divided  into  twenty 


Latin  wiiten. 


*  See  Leo  AUatiiu,  De  Symeonum  Scriptii, 
p.  24  ;  Jo.  Bollandni,  Prvf.  td  Acta  Sancto- 

.rum,  ed.  Antweip,  sect  iU.  p.  6. 

*  For  an  acconnt  of  (Ecameniui,  lee  Mont- 
fancoD,  Biblioth.  CoUliniana,  p.  274. 

"  See  Jo.  Albert.  Fabrieii  Bibliographia 
Antiquaria,  p.  179;  as  alto  Euiebii  Renan- 
doti  Hittoria  Patriarch.  Alezan.  p.  347. 

^  Uiatoiie  Utt^rure  do  la  Fruice,  tom.  Ti. 
p.  229. 
'  «  Id.  ibid.  p.  339.    >  Id.  ibid.  p.  281. 


y  C^*  See  the  ample  leooant  that  ii  given 
of  this  eminent  prelate  in  Collier's  Bceksias- 
tiesl  History  of  England,  toL  i.  cent  z.  p. 
181,183,184,185,197,203. 

'  C^*  We  hare  a  Grammar  and  a  Dic- 
tionarj  oompoeed  hj  this  learned  prelate ;  as 
also  an  An^^o-Saxon  tnnslation  of  the  First 
Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptare,  a  History  of  the 
Ghnrch,  and  180  Sermons.  See  Fleury, 
Hist  EocL  livre  IyUI.  p.  384,  edit  de  Bnix- 
elles. 
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books  ;  though  a  part  of  the  merit  of  this  collection  of  Canons  is  due  to 
Olbert,  with  whose  assistance  it  was  composed/ 

Odilo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,^  was  the  author  of  some  insipid  discourses 
and  other  productions,  whose  mediocrity  has  almost  sunk  them  in  a  total 
oblivion. 

As  to  the  historical  writers  and  annalists  who  lived  in  this  century, 
their  works  and  abilities  have  been  already  considered  in  their  proper 
place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH     DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

Theitateofreii-  I.  The  state  of  religion  in   this   century  was  such  as 

^^"'  might  be  expected  in  times  of  prevailing  ignorance  and 

corruption.  The  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  disfigured 
and  perverted  in  the  most  wretched  manner ;  and  such  as  had  preserved, 
in  unskilful  hands,  their  primitive  purity,  were  nevertheless  obscured  with 
a  multitude  of  vain  opinions  and  idle  fancies,  so  that  their  intrinsic  excel- 
lence and  lustre  were  little  attended  to :  all  this  will  appear  evident  to 
those  who  look  with  the  smallest  degree  of  attention  into  the  writers  of 
this  age.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  placed  the  essence  and  life  of  reli- 
gion in  the  worship  of  images  and  departed  saints ;  in  searching  after 
with  zeal,  and  preserving,  with  a  devout  care  and  veneration,  the  sacred 
relics  of  holy  men  and  women,  and  in  accumulating  riches  upon  the 
priests  and  monks,  whose  opulence  increased  with  the  progress  of  super- 
stition. Scarcely  did  any  Christian  dare  to  approach  the  throne  of  God, 
without  rendering  first  the  saints  and  images  propitious  by  a  solemn  round 
of  expiatory  rites  and  lustrations.  The  ardour  idso  with  which  relics  were 
sought,  surpasses  almost  all  credibility ;  it  had  seized  all  ranks  and  orders 
among  the  people,  and  was  grown  into  a  sort  of  fanaticism  and  frenzy ; 
and,  if  the  monks  are  to  be  believed,  the  Supreme  Being  interposed,  in  a 
special  and  extraordinary  manner,  to  discover  to  doting  old  wives  and 
bare-headed  fnars,  the  places  where  the  bones  or  carcasses  of  the  saints 
lay  dispersed  or  interred.  The  fears  of  purgatory — of  that  fire  that  was 
to  destroy  the  remaining  impurities  of  departed  souls — were  now  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  height,  and  exceeded  by  far  the  terrifying  appre- 
hensions of  infernal  torments ;  for  they  hoped  to  avoid  the  latter  easily, 
by  dying  enriched  by  the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  or  covered  with  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  the  saints  ;  while  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  they  knew 
there  was  no  exemption.  The  clergy,  therefore,  finding  these  supersti- 
tious terrors  admirably  adapted  to  increase  their  authority  and  to  pro- 
mote their  interest,  used  every  method  to  augment  them,  and  by  the  most 
pathetic  discourses,  accompanied  with  monstrous  fables  and  fictitious  mira- 
cles, they  laboured  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  also  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  had  a  mighty  influence  in  that  formidable  region. 
The  dfspatea  con-  II.  The  contests  concerning  predestination  and  grace, 
SSation  Md'the  ^  ^^^  concerning  the  euoharist,  that  had  agitated  the 
Lord's  Supper,      church  in   the   preceding  century,   were  in  this  happily 

*  See  the  Chronicon  Wormatiense  in  Lud-  station  be  absolutely  refused,  notwithstanding 

wig's  Reliquiae  Manuscriptonim,  t.  ii.  p.  43 ;  the  urgent  entreaties  employed  both  by  pon- 

Histoire  Litt6r.  de  la  France,  t.  ^ii.  p.  295.  tiff's  and  emperors  to  engage  him  to  accept  it 

<»  Qy  Odilo  was  abbot  of  Clugni,  and  not  See  Fleury,  Hist  Eccl.  Ihn  lis.  p.  520,  edit 

archbishop  of  Lyons,  which   latter  eminent  de  Bnixelles. 
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reduced  to  silence.  This  was  owing  to  the  mutual  toleration  that  was 
practised  by  the  contending  parties,  who,  as  we  learn  from  writers  of  un- 
doubted credit,  left  it  to  each  other's  free  choice  to  retain  or  to  change 
their  former  opinions.  Besides,  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  this  dege- 
nerate age  were  ill  suited  to  such  deep  inquiries  as  these  contests 
demanded;  nor  was  there  almost  any  curiosity  amongst  an  illiterate 
multitude  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  concerning  these 
and  other  knotty  points  of  theology.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  followers 
of  Augustin  and  Pelagius  flourished  equally  in  this  century  ;  and  that  if 
there  were  many  who  maintained  the  corporal  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament,  there  were  still  more  who  either 
came  to  no  fixed  determination  upon  this  point,  or  declared  it  publicly  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  divine  Saviour  was  really  absent  from  the  eucha- 
ristical  sacrament,  and  was  received  only  by  a  certain  inward  impulse  of 
faith,  and  that  in  a  manner  wholly  spiritual.*  This  mutual  toleration,  as 
it  is  easy  to  conclude  from  what  has  already  been  observed,  must  not  be 
attributed  either  to  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  an  age  which  was  almost 
totally  destitute  of  both.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  divines  of 
this  century  wanted  both  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to  attack  or 
defend  any  doctrine,  whose  refutation  or  defence  required  the  smallest 
portion  of  learning  or  logic. 

Supenution  nou-  ^^I*  'fhat  the  whole  Christian  world  was  covered  at  this 
rjshed  by  a  mui-  time  with  a  thick  and  ffloomy  veil  of  superstition,  is  evi- 
and  idle  opi-  dent  from  a  prodigious  number  of  testimonies  and  exam- 
°^®»>«'  pies,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention.     This  horrible  cloud, 

which  hid  almost  every  ray  of  truth  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  fur- 
nished a  favourable  opportunity  to  the  priests  and  monks  of  propagating 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  opinions,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
confirm  their  credit.  Among  these  opinions,  which  dishonoured  so  fre- 
quently the  Latin  church,  and  produced  from  time  to  time  such  violent 
agitations,  none  occasioned  such  a  universal  panic,  nor  such  dreadful  im- 
pressions of  terror  or  dismay,  as  a  notion  that  now  prevailed,  of  the 
immediate  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  This  notion,  which  took  its 
rise  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,^  and  had 
been  entertained  by  some  doctors  in  the  preceding  century,  was  advanced 
publicly  by  many  at  this  time,  and,  spreading  itself  with  an  amazing  rapidity 


*  It  is  certain  that  the  Latin  doctors  of 
this  century  diflPered  much  in  their  sentiments 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharist ;  this 
is  granted  by  such  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers  as  hare  been  ingenuous  enough  to  sar 
erifice  the  spirit  of  party  to  the  love  of  truth. 
That  the  doctrine  of  Transubftantiation,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  was  unknown  to  the 
English  in  this  century,  has  been  abundantly 
proved  from  the  public  Homilies,  by  Rapin  de 
Thoyras,  in  his  History  of  England,  toI!  i.  p. 
463.  It  is,  however,  to  be  confessed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  absurd  doctrine  was  al- 
ready adopted  by  several  French  and  German 
divines.  03*  For  a  judicious  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Saxon- English  church  con- 
cemingr  the  eucharist,  see  Collier*s  Ecclesias. 
Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.i.  cent.  X.  p.  204, 266. 


**  The  passage  hero  referred  to,  is  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
at  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  verses  :  ''  And  he  laid 
hold  of  the  dragon,  that  old  Serpent,  which  is 
the  devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thovsand 
years ;  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit, 
and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  Jiim, 
that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more 
till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled; 
and  afUr  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  sea- 
son.-^ And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon 
them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them ; 
and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  behead- 
ed for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received 
his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their 
hands ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ 
a  thousand  years/* 
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through  the  European  proyinces,  it  threw  them  into  the  deepest  conster- 
nation and  anguish.  For  they  imagined  that  St.  John  had  clearly  fore- 
told that,  after  a  thousand  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  Satan  was  to  be 
let  loose  from  his  prison,  Antichrist  to  come,  and  the  destruction  and  con- 
flagration of  the  world  to  follow  these  great  and  terrible  events.  Hence 
prodigious  numbers  of  people  abandoned  all  their  civil  connexions  and  their 
parental  relations,  and,  giving  over  to  the  churches  or  monasteries  all  their 
lands,  treasures,  and  worldly  effects,  repaired  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
to  Palestine,  where  they  imagined  that  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven 
to  judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themselves  by  a  solemn  and  voluntary 
oath  to  the  service  of  the  churches,  convents,  and  priesthood,  whose  slaves 
they  became  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  that  word,  performing  daily 
their  heavy  tasks ;  and  all  this  from  a  nodon  that  the  Supreme  Judge 
would  diminish  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  and  look  upon  then^  with  a 
more  favourable  and  propitious  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  his  ministers.  When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon 
happened  to  be  visible,  the  cities  were  deserted,  and  their  miserable  inha- 
bitants fled  for  refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  themselves  among  the 
craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending  summits  of  steep  mountains.  The 
opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the  Deity  and  the  saintly  tribe,  by  rich  dona- 
tions conferred  upon  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many  places,  temples, 
palaces,  and  noble  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  were  suffered  to  decay, 
nay,  were  deliberately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  no  longer 
of  any  use,  since  the  final  dissolution  of  all  things  was  at  hand.  In  a 
word,  no  language  is  sufficient  to  express  the  confusion  and  despair  that 
tormented  the  minds  of  miserable  mortals  upon  this  occasion.  This 
general  delusion  was,  indeed,  opposed  and  combated  by  the  discerning  few, 
who  endeavoured  to  dispel  these  groundless  terrors,  and  to  efface  the 
notion  from  which  they  arose,  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their 
attempts  were  ineffectual ;  nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of  the 
superstitious  multitude  be  entirely  removed  before  the  conclusion  of  this 
century.  Then,  when  they  saw  that  the  so  much  dreaded  period  had 
passed  without  the  arrival  of  any  great  calamity,  they  began  to  understand 
that  St.  John  had  not  really  foretold  what  they  so  much  feared.« 
The  Baintfl  mtati-  IV*  The  number  of  saints,  who  were  looked  upon  as  mi- 
piied.  nisters  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whose  patronage  was 

esteemed  such  an  unspeakable  blessing,  was  now  multiplied  every  where. 


'  Almost  all  the  doDAtioQB  that  were  made 
to  the  charch,  during  this  century,  carry  evi- 
dent marks  of  this  groundless  panic  that  had 
seized  all  the  European  nations,  as  the  reasons 
of  these  donations  are  generally  expressed  in 
the  following  words :  ^  Appropinquante 
mnndi  termino,**  &c.,  (»'.  e.  The  end  of  the 
world  heing  now  at  hand,  &c.)  Among  the 
many  undeniable  testimonies  that  we  have 
from  the  ancient  records  of  this  uniTorsal  de- 
lusion, that  was  so  profitable  to  the  sacerdotal 
order,  we  flhall  confine  oureelres  to  the  quotsr 
tion  of  one  very  remarkable  pasnge  in  the 
Apologeticum  of  Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury, 
adversus  Amnlpham,  i.  «.  Amoul,  bishop 
of  Orleans,  which  apology  is  published  by 
the  learned   Francis  Pithon,   in  the  Codex 


Canonum  Ecclesie  Romanm,  p.  401.  The 
words  of  Abbo  are  as  follow  : — "  De  fine  quo- 
que  mundi  coram  populo  sermonem  in  Ec- 
cleeia  Parisiorum  adolescentulus  audiyi,  quod 
statim  finite  mille  annorum  numero  Antt- 
christus  adreniret,  et  non  longo  post  tempore 
universale  judicium  succederet :  cui  pnodicar* 
tioni  ex  Evangeliis,  ac  Apocalypsi,  et  libro 
Daniclis  qua  potui  virtute  restiti.  Denique 
et  errorem,  qui  de  fine  mnndi  inolevit,  Abbts 
mens  beats  memoris  Richardus,  sagaci  animo 
propulit,  postquam  litens  a  Lothariensibos 
acoepit,  quibus  me  respondere  jussit.  Nam 
fama  pKne  totum  mundum  impleVeret,  quod, 
qnando  Annunciatio  Dominica  in  Parasceve 
contigisset,  absque  ullo  scmpulo  finis  ssculi 
esset.** 
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and  the  celestial  courts  were  filled  with  new  legions  of  this  species  of  beings, 
some  of  which,  as  we  have  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  had  no  ex- 
istence but  in  the  imagination  of  their  deluded  clients  and  worshippers. 
This  multiplication  of  saints  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consi- 
der that  superstition,  the  source  of  fear,  was  grown  to  such  an  enormous 
height  in  this  age,  as  rendered  the  creation  of  new  patrons  necessary  to 
calm  the  anxiety  of  trembling  mortals.  Besides,  the  corruption  and  im- 
piety that  now  reigned  with  a  horrid  sway,  and  the  licentiousness  and  dis* 
solution  that  had  so  generally  infected  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  rendered 
the  reputation  of  sanctity  very  easy  to  be  acquired  ;  for,  amidst  such  a 
perverse  generation,  it  demanded  no  great  efforts  of  virtue  to  be  esteemed 
holy,  and  this,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  increase  considerably  the  number 
of  the  celestial  advocates.  AH  those,  to  whom  nature  had  given  an  austere 
complexion,  a  gloomy  temper,  or  an  enthusiastic  imagination,  were  in  con- 
sequence of  an  advantageous  comparison  with  the  profligate  multitude, 
revered  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  as  the  friends  of  God. 

The  Roman  pontiff,  who  before  this  period  had  pretended  to  the  right 
of  creating  saints  by  his  sole  authority,  gave,  in  this  century,  the  first 
specimen  of  this  ghostly  power  ;  for  in  the  preceding  ages  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  his  having  exercised  this  privilege  alone.  This  specimen  was 
given  in  the  year  993,  by  John  XV.,  who,  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  so- 
lemn canonization,  enrolled  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburgh,  in  the  number 
of  the  saints,  and  thus  conferred  upon  him  a  title  to  the  worship  and  vener- 
ation of  Christians.**  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  .hence,  that 
after  this  period  the  privilege  of  canonizing  new  saints  was  vested  solely 
in  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;•  for  there  are  several  examples  upon  record,  which 
prove,  that  not  only  provincial  councils,  but  also  several  of  the  first  order 
among  the  bishops,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  saints  such  as  they  thought 
worthy  of  that  high  dignity,  and  continued  thus  to  augment  the  celestial 
patrons  of  the  church,  without  ever  consulting  the  Roman  pontiff,  until 
the  twelfth  century.'  Then  Alexander  III.  abrogated  this  privilege  of  the 
bishops  and  councils,  and  placed  canonization  in  the  number  of  the  more 
important  acts  of  authority,  which  the  sovereign  pontiff  alone,  by  a  pecu- 
liar prerogative,  was  entitled  to  exercise. 

The  merit  of  the  V.  The  expositors  and  commentators,  who  attempted  in 
ofThT/centS^  *^^^  century  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  sacred  writings, 
considered.  were  too  mean  in  their  abilities,  and  too  unsuccessful  in 
their  undertakings,  to  deserve  almost  any  notice  :  for  it  is  extremely  un- 
certain, whether  or  no  the  works  of  Olympiodorus  and  CEcumenius  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  productions  of  this  age.  Among  the  Latius,  Remi, 
or  Remigius,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  continued  the  exposition  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  preceding  century ;  but  his  work  is 
highly  defective  in  various  respects  ;  for  he  takes  very  little  pains  in  ex- 
plaining the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  and  employs  the  whole  force  of  his 
fantastic  genius  in  unfolding  their  pretended  mystical  signification,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  infinitely  more  interesting  than  their  plain  and  literal 
meaning.  Besides,  his  explications  are  rarely  the  fruit  of  his  own  genius 
and  invention,  but  are,  generally  speaking,  mere  compilations  from  ancient 

'  Franc.   Pagi   Breviar.   Pontiff.    Roman.  '  See  Franc.  Pagi  Breyiar.  Pontiff.  Roman, 

torn.  ii.  p.  259.  torn.  ii.  p.  260,  torn,  iii  p.  30 ;  Arm.  Ue  la 

*  This  absurd  opinion  has  been  maintained  Chaiwlle,  Bibliotb.  Angloise,  torn.  z.  p^  105; 

with  warmth,  hj  Phil.  Boananus,  in  bis  Nu-  Mabillon,  Prnf.  ad  Saec  ▼.  Benedict,  p.  53. 

mismata  Pontiff.  Romanorum,  torn.  i.  p.  41.  *  These  were  called  the  Caiine  llajorct. 
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commentators.  As  to  the  Moral  Observations  of  Odo  upon  the  Book  of 
Job,^  they  are  transcribed  from  a  work  of  Gregory  tlie  Great,  which  bears 
the  same  title.  We  mention  no  more ;  if,  however,  any  are  desirous  of  an 
ample  account  of  those  who  were  esteemed  the  principal  commentators  in 
this  century,  they  will  find  it  in  a  book  written  professedly  upon  this  sub* 
ject  by  Notkenis  Balbulus. 

The'auteofiheo-  ^^'  '^^^  science  of  theology  was  absolutely  abandoned 
logy  and  moraia  in  this  century ;  nor  did  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  church 
cea  ury.  j•^J.^JJgJ^  ^^y  '^rriter  who  attempted  to  explain  in  a  regular 
method  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  Greeks  were  contented  with 
the  works  of  Damascenus,  and  the  Latins  with  those  of  Augustin  and 
Gregory,  who  were  now  considered  as  the  greatest  doctors  that  had  adorned 
the  church.  Some  added  to  these  the  writings  of  the  venerable  Bede  and 
Rabanus  Maurus.  The  important  science  of  morals  was  still  more  neg- 
lected than  that  of  theology  in  this  wretched  age,  and.  was  reduced  to  a 
certain  number  of  dry  and  insipid  homilies,  and  to  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
which  Simeon  among  the  Greeks,  and  Hubald,  Odo,  and  Stephen,^  among 
the  Latins,  had  drawn  up  with  a  seducing  eloquence  that  covered  the  most 
impertinent  fictions.  Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  morals  and  theology 
in  this  century  ;  in  which,  as  we  may  further  observe,  there  did  not  appear 
any  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  its  professed  enemies. 
The  controversici  VII.  The  controversies  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Gree?iiIn?La-  cliurches  were  now  carried  on  with  less  noise  and  impe- 
tinchurchet.  tuosity  than  in  the  preceding  century,  on  account  of  the 
troubles  and  calamities  of  the  times ;  yet  they  were  not  entirely  reduced  to 
silence.  ^  The  writers  therefore  who  affirm,  that  this  unhappy  schism  was 
healed,  and  that  the  contending  parties  were  really  reconciled  to  each  other 
for  a  certain  space  of  time,  have  grossly  mistaken  the  matter ;  ^  though  it 
he  indeed  true,  that  the  tumults  of  the  times  produced  now  and  then  a 
cessation  of  these  contests,  and  occasioned  several  truces,  which  insidiously 
concealed  the  bitterest  enmity,  and  served  often  as  a  cover  to  the  most 
treacherous  designs.  The  Greeks  were,  moreover,  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  disputed  with  great  warmth  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
peated^ marriages,  to  which  violent  contest  the  cause  of  Leo,  surnamed 
the  Philosopher,  gave  rise.  This  emperor  having  buried,  successively,  three 
wives  without  having  had  by  them  any  male  issue,  espoused  a  fourth, 
whose  name  was  Zoe  Carbinopsina,  and  who  was  born  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  mean  condition.  As  marriages  repeated  for  the  fourth  time  were  held 
to  be  impure  and  unlawful  by  the  Greek  canons,  Nicolas,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  suspended  the  emperor,  upon  this  occasion,  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  Leo,  incensed  at  this  rigorous  proceeding,  deprived 
Nicolas  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  and  raised  Euthymius  to  that  high  office, 
who,  though  he  re-admitted  the  emperor  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  yet 
opposed  the  law  which  he  had  resolved  to  enact  in  order  to  render  fourth 
marriages  lawful.  Upon  this  a  schism,  attended  with  the  bitterest  ani- 
mosities, divided  the  clergy,  one  part  of  which  declared  for  Nicolas,  the 
other  for  Euthymius.     Some  time  after  this  Leo  died,  and  was  succeeded 

^  Monlia  in  Jobam.      *  Bishop  of  Liege.  ^  Leo  Allatius,  de  Perpetua  Conscnsione 

i  Mich.  LeQuien,  Ditserfc.  i.  Damascenia  de  Ecclesiae  Orient  et  Occident,  lib.  ii.  cap.  yii. 

ProoeMiooe  Spirttus  Sancti,  •.  xiii.  p.  1 2 ;  Fred.  Tiii.  p.  600. 

Spanheim,  De  Perpetua  DineoMone  Ecdes.  *  S3-  Fourth   marriages,  our  author  un« 

Orient  et  Occidental,  part  IV.  •.  vii.  p.  529,  doubtedlj  means,  since  second  and  third  nup- 

t  ii.  0pp.  tials  were  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions. 
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in  the  empire  by  Alexander,  who  deposed  Euthymius,  and  restored  Nicolas 
to  his  eminent  rank  in  the  church.  No  sooner  was  this  warm  patriarch 
reinstated  in  his  office,  than  he  began  to  load  the  memory  of  the  late  em- 
peror with  the  bitterest  execrations  and  the  most  opprobrious  invectives, 
and  to  maintain  the  unlawfulness  of  fourth  marriages  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy.  In  order  to  appease  these  tumults,  which  portended  number- 
less calamities  to  the  state,  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta,  the  son  of  Leo, 
called  together  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
920,  in  which  fourth  marriages  were  absolutely  prohibited,  and  marriages 
for  the  third  time  were  permitted  on  certain  conditions;  and  thus  the 
public  tranquillity  was  restored.™ 

Several  other  contests  of  like  moment  arose  among  the  Greeks  during 
this  century ;  and  they  serve  to  convince  us  of  the  ignorance  that  prevailed 
among  that  people,  and  of  their  blind  veneration  and  zeal  for  the  opinions 
of  their  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND   CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE   CHURCH    DURING    THIS 

CENTURY. 

Ceremonies  muiu-       I.  In  order  to  have  somc  notion  of  the  load  of  ceremonies 
piled.  under  which  the  Christian  religion  groaned  during  this 

superstitious  age,  we  have  only  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  acts  of  the  various 
councils  which  were  assembled  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  number  of  ceremonies  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  saints, 
which  multiplied  from  day  to  day ;  for  each  new  saintly  patron  had  appro- 
priated to  his  service  a  new  festival,  a  new  form  of  worship,  a  new  round 
of  religious  rites  ;  and  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  their  gross  stupidity  in 
other  matters,  discovered,  in  the  creation  of  new  ceremonies,  a  marvellous 
fertility  of  invention,  attended  with  the  utmost  dexterity  and  artifice.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  great  part  of  these  new  rites  derived  their 
origin  from  the  various  errors  which  the  barbarous  nations  had  received 
from  their  ancestors,  and  still  retained,  even  after  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  clergy,  instead  of  extirpating  these  errors,  either  gave 
them  a  Christian  aspect  by  inventing  certain  religious  rites  to  cover  Sieir 
deformity,  or  by  explaining  them  in  a  forced  allegorical  manner ;  and  thus 
they  were  perpetuated  in  the  church,  and  devoutly  transmitted  from  age  to 
■age.  We  may  also  attribute  a  considerable  number  of  the  rites  and  insti- 
tutions, that  dishonoured  religion  in  this  century,  to  foolish  notions  both 
concerning  the  Supreme  Being  and  departed  saints ;  for  they  imagined 
that  God  was  like  the  princes  and  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  are  rendered 
propitious  by  costly  presents,  and  are  delighted  with  those  cringing  saluta- 
tions, and  other  marks  of  veneration  and  homage,  which  they  receive  from 
their  subjects ;  and  they  believed  likewise,  that  departed  spirits  were  agree- 
ably affected  with  the  same  kind  of  services. 

Festivals  ^^'  '^^  famous  yearly  festival  that  was  celebrated  in 

remembrance  of  all  departed  souls,  was  instituted  by  the 

authority  of  Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugni,  and  added  to  the  Latin  calendar 

towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century.*     Before  this  time,  a  custom  had 

*"  These  facts  are  fiuthfally  collected,  from       Simeon  the  Treasurer,  &nd  other  writers  of 
Cedrenus  LeunclaTins,  De  Jure  Grseco-Rom.       the  Byzsnline  history, 
torn.  i.  p.  104,  from  Leo  the  Grammarisn,  ■  In  the  year  998. 
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been  introduced  in  many  places  of  putting  up  prayers  on  certain  days,  for 
the  souls  that  were  confined  in  purgatory  ;  but  th^se  prayers  were  made  by 
each  religious  society,  only  for  its  own  members,  Mends,  and  patrons. 
The  pious  zeal  of  Odilo  could  not  be  confined  within  such  narrow  limits  ; 
and  he  therefore  extended  the  benefit  of  these  prayers  to  all  the  souls  that 
laboured  under  the  pains  and  trials  of  purgatory.^  This  proceeding  of 
Odilo  was  owing  to  the  exhortations  of  a  certain  Sicilian  hermit,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  learned,  by  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  that 
the  prayers  of  the  monks  of  Clugni  would  be  effectual  for  the  deliverance 
of  departed  spirits  from  the  expiatory  flames  of  a  middle  state.*^  Ac- 
cordingly this  festival  was,  at  first,  celebrated  only  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  Clugni :.  but  having  received  afterwards  the  approbation  of  one 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  was,  by  his  order,  kept  with  particular  devo- 
tion in  all  the  Latin  churches. 

The  office  of  the  ^^^'  ^®  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  before  this 

Holy  Virgin         century  had  been  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  idolatry, 
^*^'  received  now  new  accessions  of  solemnity  and  superstition. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  a  custom  was  introduced  among 
the  Latins  of  celebrating  masses,  and  abstaining  from  flesh,  in  honour  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  every  Sabbath-day.  After  this  was  instituted,  what 
the  Latins  called  the  lesser  office,  in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  which  was,  in 
the  following  century,  confirmed  by  Urban  II.  in  the  council  of  Clermont, 
inatftutionofthe  There  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  age  manifest  indications 
"•*^*  of  the  institution  of  the  rosary  and  crown  of  the  Virgin, 

by  which  her  worshippers  were  to  reckon  the  number  of  prayers  that  they 
were  to  offer  to  this  new  divinity ;  for  though  some  place  the  invention  of 
the  rosary  in  the  13th  century,  ^nd  attribute  it  to  St.  Dominic,  yet  this 
supposition  is  made  without  any  foundation.*'  The  rosary  consists  in  fif- 
teen repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  salutations  of 
the  blessed  Virgin :  while  the  crown,  according  to  the  different  opinions 
of  the  learned  concerning  the  age  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  consists  in  six  or 
seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  six  or  seven  times  ten  salu- 
tations, or  Ave  Marias. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS      AND      HERESIES     THAT     TROUBLED     THE      CHURCH 

DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

Ancient  heresies  L  The  profound   ignorance   and    stupidity,  that   were 

continued.  productive  of  so  many  evils  in  this  centmry,  had  at  least 

this  advantage  attending  them,  that  they  contributed  much  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  and  prevented  the  rise  of  new  sects  and  new  com- 
motions of  a  religious  kind.  But  though  no  new  inventions  were 
broached,  the  ancient  errors  still  remained.     The  Nestorians  and  Mono- 


^  See  MabilloD,  AcU  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Sow. 
vi.  pu-t  T.  p.  584,  where  the  reader  will  find 
the  Life  of  Odilo,  with  the  decree  he  iwnod 
forth  for  the  inititution  of  this  festiYal. 

«  The  kte  pontiff  Benedict  XI Y.  was  artfnl 
enough  to  observe  a  profound  silence  with  re- 
spect to  the  snpentitions  and  dishouonrable  ori- 
gin of  this  annivenary  festival,  in  his  Treatise 


De  Festis  J.  CbriBti,  Mariae,  et  Sanctorum,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  xzii.p.  671,  torn.  z.  Oper.,  and  by  his 
silence  he  has  plainly  shown  to  the  world  whathe 
thought  of  this  absurd  festival.  This  is  not  the 
only  mark  of  prudence  and  cunning  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  that  famous  pontiff. 
*  This  is  demonstrated  by  Mabillon,  Prscf. 
ad  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Dcned.  sscc.  v.  p«  58. 
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physites  lived  still  under  the  Arabian  government,  where,  however,  they 
were  much  more  rigorously  treated  than  in  former  times,  and  were  often 
persecuted  with  the  utmost  injustice  and  violence.     But  as  some  of  them 
excelled  in  medical  knowledge,  which  was  highly  esteemed  among  the 
Arabians,  while  others  rendered  themselves  acceptable  to  the  great,  by  the 
dexterous  management  of  their  domestic  affairs,  as  overseers  and  stewards, 
all  this  contributed  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the   storms  that  arose 
against  them  from  time  to  time. 
The  PauUdans         ^^'  '^^®  Manichseans  or  Paulicians,  whose  errors  have 
been  already  pointed  out,  gathered  considerable  strength 
in  Thrace,  under  the  reign  of  John  Tzimisces.     A  great  part  of  this  sect 
had  been  transported  into  this  province,  by  the  order  of  Constantine  Co- 
pronymus,  so  early  as  the  seventh  century,  to  put  an  end  to  the  trou- 
bles and  tumults  they  had  excited  in  the  East ;  but  a  still  greater  number 
of  them  were  left  behind,  especially  in  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
Hence  it  was,  that  Theodore,  bishop  of  Antioch,  from  a  pious  appre- 
hension of  the  danger  to  which  his  fiock  lay  exposed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  pernicious  heretics,  engaged  Uie  emperor,  by  his  ardent  and 
importunate   solicitations,  to   send    a  new  colony  of  these  Manichsans 
from  Syria  to  Philippi.*    From  Thrace  this  restless  and  turbulent  sect 
passed  into   Bulgaria   and   Sclavonia,   where   they    resided   under    the 
jurisdiction  of  their  own  pontiff,  or  patriarch,  until  the  time  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Basil,  f.  e,  until  the  15th  century.     From  Bulgaria  the  Paulicians 
removed  to>  Italy,  and  spreading  themselves  from  thence  through  the 
other  provinces  of  Europe,  they  became  extremely  troublesome  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs  upon  many  occasions.*^ 
Troubles  excited  III.  In  the  very  last  year  of  this  century  arose  a  certain 

by  Leatard.  teacher,  whose  name  was  Leutard,  who  lived  at  Vertus,  in 
the  diocese  of  Chalons,  and  in  a  short  time,  drew  after  him  a  considerable 
number  of  disciples.  This  new  doctor  could  not  bear  the  superstitious 
worship  of  images ;  which  he  is  said  to  have  opposed  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  and  even  to  have  broken  in  pieces  an  image  of  Christ,  which 
he  foiind  in  a  church  where  he  went  to  perform  his  devotions.  He,  more- 
over, exclaimed  with  the  greatest  warmth  against  paying  tithes  to  the 
priests,  and  in  several  other  respects  showed  that  he  was  no  cordial  firiend 
to  the  sacerdotal  order.  But  that  which  showed  evidently  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  fanatic,  was  his  affirming,  that  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  there  was  a  manifest  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood.  6e- 
bouin,  bishop  of  Chalons,  examined  the  pretensions  which  this  man  made 
to  divine  inspiration,  and  exposed  his  extravagance  to  the  view  of  the 
public,  whom  he  had  so  artfully  seduced :  upon  which  he  threw  himself 
into  a  well,  and  ended  his  days,  as  many  fanatics  have  done  after  him.« 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  upstart  doctor  taught  many  other  absurd 
notions  besides  those  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  and  that,  after  his 
death,  his  disciples  made  a  part  of  the  sect  that  was  afterwards  known  in 
France  under  the  name  of  the  Albigenses,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  Manichaean  errors. 
The  Anthropo-  IV.  There  were  yet  subsisting  some  remains  of  the 

moiphitei.  Arians  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the 

-~^ ■ — ■ -  ■  I  II         ■  I  -  r   ■  I 

*  Jo.  Zonana,  Annal.  lib.  xtU.  p.   209,  mains  of  this  sect  are  still   to  be  found  in 

edit.  Paris;  p.  164,  edit  Venet.  Bulgaria. 

^  It  is  extremely  probable,  as  ve  have  al-  ^  All  this  is  related  by  Glabor  Radulphus, 

ready  had  occasion  to   observe,  that  the  re-  Hist,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi. 
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territory  of  Padua ;  but  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  had  a  still  more 
enormous  heresy  to  combat  in  the  system  of  the  Anthropomorphites, 
which  was  revived  in  the  year  939.  In  the  district  of  Vicenza,  a  consi* 
derable  number,  not  only  of  the  illiterate  multitude,  but  also  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  fell  into  that  most  absurd  and  extravagant  notion,  that  the 
Deity  was  clothed  with  a  human  form,  and  seated,  like  an  earthly  monarch, 
upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  that  his  angelic  ministers  were  men  arrayed 
in  white  garments,  and  furnished  with  wings,  to  render  them  more  ex- 
peditious in  executing  their  sovereign's  orders.  This  monstrous  error 
will  appear  less  astonishing,  when  we  consider  that  the  stupid  and  illiterate 
multitude  had  constantly  before  their  eyes,  in  all  the  churches,  the 
Supreme  Being  and  his  angels  represented  in  pictures  and  images  with  the 
human  figure. 

The  superstition  of  another  set  of  blinded  wretches,  mentioned  also  by 
Ratherius,  was  yet  more  unaccountable  and  absurd  than  that  of  the  An- 
thropomorphites ;  for  they  imagined  that,  every  Monday,  mass  was  per-* 
formed  in  heaven  by  St.  Michael  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  and  hence  on 
that  day  they  resorted  in  crowds  to  all  the  churches  which  were  dedicated 
to  that  highly  honoured  saint.*^  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  avarice 
of  the  priests,  who  officiated  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  was  the  real 
source  of  this  extravagant  fancy ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  a  rapacious  clergy  took  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
and  made  them  believe  whatever  they  thought  would  contribute  to  aug-> 
ment  the  opulence  of  the  church. 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS   WHICH    HAPPENED   TO   THE    CHURCH 

DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

Christianity  pro-  !•  In  the  preceding  century  some  faint  notions  of  the 

P*«*^-  Christian  religion,  some  scattered  rays  of  that  divine  light 

which  it  administers  to  mortals,  had  been  received  among  the  Hungarians, 
Danes,  Poles,  and  Russians ;  but  the  rude  and  savage  spirit  of  these 
notions,  together  with  their  deplorable  ignorance  and  their  violent  attach- 
ment to  thef  superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  rendered  their  total  conversion 
to  Christianity  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished all  of  a  sudden.  The  zeal,  however,  with  which  this  important 
work  was  carried  on,  did  much  honour  to  the  piety  of  the  princes  and 
governors  of  these  unpolished  countries,  who  united  their  influence  with 
the  labours  of  the  learned  men  whom  they  had  invited  into  their  dominions, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  upon  the  truth.*     In  Tartary,^  and  the 

'  Rfttherii  Epitt    Synodica    In    Dacherii  and  Hanguians,  see  Romualdi  Vita  in  Actis 

Spicilegio   Scrip.   Veter.   torn.  ii.   p.    294;  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Febraar.  p.  118,  114,  117. 

Sigebertufe  Gcmblac  ChronoL  ad  A.  939.  ^  Tartary  is  here  taken  in  its  most  com- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Poles,  Russians,  prehenuTe  sense ;  for  between  the  inhabitants 
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adjacent  countries,  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Nestorians  gained  over  daily 
vast  numbers  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  appears  also  evident  from 
a  multitude  of  unexceptionable  testimonies,  that  metropolitan  prelates,  with 
a  great  number  of  inferior  bishops  under  their  jurisdiction,  vrere  established 
at  this  time  in  the  provinces  of  Casgar,  Nuacheta,  Turkestan,  G^nda,  and 
Tangut ; '  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  this  and  the  following 
century,  there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  Christians  in  those  very  coun- 
tries which  are  at  present  overrun  with  Mahometanism  and  idolatry.  All 
these  Christians  were  undoubtedly  Nestorians,  and  lived  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  resided  in  Chaldea. 
The  converiion  of  II.  Among  the  European  nations  that  lay  yet  grovelling 
Bttempted^n*^'  in  their  native  darkness  and  superstition,  were  the  Sclavo- 
vain.  nians,  the  Obotriti,'*  the  Venedi,*  and  the  Prussians,  whose 

conversion  had  been  attempted,  but  with  little  or  no  success,  by  certain 
missionaries,  from  whose  piety  and  zeal  better  fruits  might  have  been 
expected.  Towards  the  jconclusion  of  the  preceding  century,  Adalbert, 
bishop  of  Prague,  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  fierce 
and  savage  Prussians  the  salutary  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  perished 
in  the  fruitless  attempt,  and  received,  in  the  year  996,  frt>m  the  murder- 
ing lance  of  Siggo,  a  Pagan  priest,  the  crown  of  martyrdom.'  Boleslaus, 
king  of  Poland,  revenged  the  death  of  this  pious  apostle  by  entering  into 
a  bloody  war  with  the  Prussians,  and  he  obtained,  by  the  force  of  penal 
laws  and  of  a  victorious  army,  what  Adalbert  could  not  effect  by  exhorta- 
tion and  argument.*  He  dragooned  this  savage  people  into  the  Christian 
church ;  yet  besides  this  violent  method  of  conversion,  others  of  a  more 
gentle  kind  were  certainly  practised  by  the  attendance  of  Boleslaus,  who 
seconded  the  military  arguments  of  their  prince  by  the  more  persuasive 
influence  of  admonition  and  instruction.  A  certain  ecclesiastic  of  illus- 
trious birth,  whose  name  was  Boniface,  and  who  was  one  of  the  disciples 
of  St.  Romuald,  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Prussians,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  pious  enterprise  by  Bruno,*»  who  set  out  from  Germany  with 


of  Tart&ry,  properly  bo  called,  and  the  Cal- 
mucB,  Mogolt,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tangut, 
there  is  a  manifest  difference. 

^  Marcus  Paul.  Venotus  De  R^onibus 
Orientalibus,  lib.  i.  cap.  38,  40,  45,  47,  48, 
49,  62,  63,  64,  lib.  ii.  cap.  39;  Euseb.  Re- 
naudot,  Andennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de 
la  Chine,  p.  420 ;  Joa.  Simon.  Assemani  Bi- 
blioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  tom.  lii.  part  II.  p. 
502,  &c.  The  successful  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  by  the  ministry  of  tho  Nestorians,  in 
Tartary,  China,  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, is  a  most  important  event,  and  every 
way  worthy  to  employ  the  researches  and  the 
pen  of  some  able  writer  well  acquainted  with 
oriental  history.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  if  this  subject  be  important,  it  is 
also  difficult,  on  many  accounts.  It  was  at- 
tempted, however,  notwithstanding  its  diffi- 
culty, by  the  most  learned  Thoph.  Sigifred. 
Bayer,  who  had  eoUected  a  great  quantity  of 
materials  relative  to  this  interesting  branch  of 
the  history  of  Christianity,  both  from  the 
works  that  have  been  published  upon  this 
subject,  and  from  tho  manuscripts  that  lie  yet 
concealed  in  the  cabinets  of  tho  curious.   But, 


unhappily  for  the  republie  of  letters,  the 
death  of  that  excellent  man  interrupted  his 
labours,  and  prevented  him  from  executing  a 
design  which  was  worthy  of  his  superior  abili- 
ties, and  his  well- known  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  religion. 

'  (O-  The  Obotriti  were  a  great  and  power- 
ful branch  of  the  Vandals,  whose  kings  re- 
sided in  the  country  of  Mecklenburgh,  and 
whose  domination  extended  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  from  the  river  Pene,  in  Pome^ 
rania,  to  the  dachy  of  Holstein. 

«  03-  The  Venedi  dwelt  upon  the  bulks  of 
the  Weissell,  or  Vistula,  in  what  is  at  present 
called  the  palatinate  of  Marionbuigh. 

'  See  the  ActaSanctor.  td  d.  xxiii.  Aprilis, 
p.  174. 

'  Solignac,  Hist  de  Pologne,  tom.  i.  p. 
133. 

^  (^  Fleury  differs  fi-om  Dr.  Mosheim, 
in  his  account  of  Bruno,  in  two  points :  First, 
he  maintains  that  Boni&ce  and  Bmno  wen 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  here  he  is  mani- 
festly in  the  right ;  but  be  maintains  farther, 
that  ho  suffered  martyrdom  in  Russia,  in  which 
he  is  evidently  mistaken.     It  is  proper  fiuihcr 
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a  company  of  eighteen  persons,  who  had  entered  with  zeal  into  the  same 
laudable  design.  These  were,  however,  all  barbarously  massacred  by  the 
fierce  and  cruel  Prussians,  and  neither  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Boleslaus, 
nor  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Poland,  could  engage  this  rude  and  inflexi- 
ble nation  to  abandon  totally  the  idolatry  of  their  ancestors  J 
theSaraceni  ^^^*  Sicily  had  been  groaning  under  the  dominion  of  the 

^ven  out  of       Saracens  since  the  ninth  century  ;  nor  had  the  repeated 
^'  attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  dispossess  them  of 

that  rich  and  fertile  country,  been  hitherto  crowned  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess. But  in  this  century  the  face  of  affairs  changed  entirely  in  that  island ; 
for  in  the  year  1059,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  in 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  colony,  and  was  afterwards  created  duke  of 
Apidia,  encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  the  Roman  pontiff  Nicholas  II. 
and  seconded  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Roser,  attacked  with  the 
greatest  vigour  and  intrepidity  the  Saracens  in  Sicily ;  nor  did  this  latter 
sheathe  the  victorious  sword  before  he  had  rendered  himself  master  of  that 
island,  and  cleared  it  absolutely  of  its  former  tyrants.  As  soon  as  this 
great  work  was  accomplished,  which  was  not  before  the  year  1090,  Count 
Roger  not  only  restored  to  its  former  glory  arid  lustre  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  had  been  almost  totally  extinguished  under  the  Saracen  yoke, 
but  also  established  bishoprics,  founded  monasteries,  erected  magnificent 
churches  throughout  that  province,  and  bestowed  upon  the  clergy  those 
immense  revenues  and  those  distinguished  honours  which  they  still 
enjoy .^  It  is  in  the  privileges  conferred  upon  this  valiant  chief,  that  we 
find  the  origin  of  that  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  which  is 
still  vested  in  kings  of  Sicily,  within  the  limits  of  their  own  territories, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy ;  for  the  Roman 
pontiff  Urban  II.  is  said  to  have  granted,  a.  d.  1097,  by  a  special  diploma, 
to  Roger  and  his  successors,  the  title,  authority,  and  prerogatives  of 
hereditary  legates  of  the  apostolic  see.  The  Court  of  Rome  affirms,  that 
this  diploma  is  not  authentic ;  and  hence  those  warm  contentions,  about 
the  spiritual  supremacy,  that  have  arisen  even  in  our  times  between  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Sicily.  The  successors  of  Roger  go- 
verned that  island,  under  the  title  of  dukes,  until  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom.^ 

EzpediUont  fonn-  IV.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  from  the  time  of  Sylvester  II. 
sJ^M  in  Pa-  ^^  ^een  forming  plans  for  extending  the  limits  of  the 
lettine.  church  in  Asia,  and  especially  for  driving  the  Mahometans 

out  of  Palestine  ;  but  the  troubles  in  which  Europe  was  so  long  involved, 
prevented  the  execution  of  these  arduous  designs.  Gregory  Y II.  the  most 
enterprising  and  audacious  pontiff  that  ever  sat  in  the  apostolic  chair,  ani- 
mated and  inflamed  by  the  repeated  complaints  which  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians made  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Saracens,  resolved  to  undertake  in  person 
a  holy  war  for  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  and  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
men  were  already  mustered  to  follow  him  in  this  bold  expedition.^  But 
his  quarrel  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 

to  admoniBh  the  reader  to  distinguish  carefu]]/  ^  See  Burigni,  Hiatoire  G^o^rale    de  la 

the  BruDO  here  mentioDed,  from  a  monk  of  Slcile,  torn.  i.  p.  386. 

the  same  name,  who  founded  the  order  of  Car-  ^  See  Baronii  Liber  de  Monarchia  SiciUv, 

thusiant.  torn.  xi.  Annal. ;  as  also  Du  Pin,  Traits  de  la 

^  Ant.  Pagi  Critico  in  Baronium,  t.  iv.  ad  Monarchio  Sicilienne. 

anouml008,p.97;  Christ.  Hartknocb's  Eccio-  >  Giegorii  VII.  Epist.  lib.  ii.  p.  3,  in  Har- 

siastical  History*  of  Pruisia,  book  I.  ch.  i.  p.  12.  duini  Conciliis,  torn.  vi.  part  I.  p.  1285. 
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to  Speak  hereafler,  and  other  unforeseen  occurrences,  obliged  him  to  lay 
aside  his  intended  invasion  of  the  holy  land.  The  project,  however,  was 
renewed  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Amiens,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
and  who  suggested  to  the  Roman  pontiff  Urban  II.  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing what  had  been  unluckily  suspended.  This  famous  hermit,  in  a 
voyage  which  he  had  made  through  Palestine,  A.  d.  1093,  had  observed, 
with  inexpressible  anguish,  the  vexations  and  persecutions  which  the  Chris- 
tians who  visited  the  holy  places,  suffered  from  the  barbarous  and  tyrannic 
Saracens.  Inflamed  therefore  with  a  holy  indignation  and  a  furious  zeal, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  effects  of  a  divine  impulse,  he  implored  the 
succours  of  Simeon,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Urban  II.,  but  with- 
out effect.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this,  he  renewed  his  efforts 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  went  through  all  the  countiies  of  Europe  sound- 
ing the  alarm  of  a  holy  war  against  the  infidel  nations,  and  exhorting  all 
Christian  princes  to  draw  the  sword  against  the  tyrants  of  Palestine :  nor 
did  he  stop  here ;  but  with  a  view  to  engage  the  superstitious  and  ignorant 
multitude  in  his  cause,  he  carried  about  with  him  a  letter,  which  he  said 
was  written  in  heaven,  and  addressed  from  thence  to  all  true  Christians,  to 
animate  their  zeal  for  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren,  who  groaned  under 
the  oppressive  burden  of  a  Mahometan  yoke." 

The  progress  of  V.  When  Urban  II.  saw  the  way  prepared  by  the  ex- 

the  holy  war.  hortations  of  the  hermit,  who  had  put  the  spirits  of  the 
people  every  where  in  a  ferment,  and  had  kindled  in  their  breasts  a  vehe- 
ment zeal  for  that  holy  carnage  which  the  church  had  been  meditating  so 
long,  he  assembled  a  grand  and  numerous  council  at  PlaceuUa,  a.  d.  1095, 
and  recommended  warmly,  for  the  first  time,  the  sacred  expedition  against 
the  infidel  Saracens.*^  This  arduous  euterprise  was  far  from  being  approved 
of  by  the  greatest  part  of  this  numerous  assembly,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  emperor's  legates,  who,  in  their  master's  name,  represented 
most  pathetically  how  necessary  it  was  to  set  limits  to  the  power  of  the 
victorious  Turks,  whose  authority  and  dominion  increased  from  day  to  day. 
The  pontiffs  proposal  was,  however,  renewed  with  the  same  zeal,  and  with 
the  desired  success,  some  time  after  this,  in  the  council  assembled  at  Cler- 
mont, where  Urban  was  present.  The  pompous  and  pathetic  speech  which 
he  delivered  upon  this  occasion,  mode  a  deep  and  powerful  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  French,  whose  natural  character  renders  them  much 
superior  to  the  Italians  in  encountering  difiiculties,  facing  danger,  and  at- 
tempting the  execution  of  the  most  perilous  design's.  So  that  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  composed  of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  tjbe  nation,  offered 
themselves  as  volunteeis  in  this  sacred  expedition.^  This  numerous  host 
was  looked  upon  as  formidable  in  the  highest  degree,  and  equal  to  the 
most  glorious  enterprises  and  exploits,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  no  more  than 
an  unwieldy  body  without  life  and  vigour,  and  was  weak  and  contemptible  in 
every  respect.    This  will  appear  sufficiently  evident,  when  we  consider  that 


"*  This  circumsUnce  is  mentioned  by  the 
abbot  Dodochinus  in  his  Coutinuat.  Chron. 
Mariani  Scoti  Scriptor.  Gennanioor.  Jo.  Pis- 
torii,  torn.  i.  p.  462.  For  an  account  of 
Peter,  see  Du  Fresne,  Notse  ad  Anns  Com- 
nen»  Alexiadem,  p.  79,  edit.  Tenet. 

0^  "  This  council  was  the  most  numerous 
of  any  that  bad  been  hitherto  assembled,  and 
was,  on  that  account,  held  in  the  open  fields. 


There  were  present  at  it  two  hundred  bishops, 
four  thousand  ecclesiastics,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  laymen. 

«  Theod.  RuinarU  in  Vito  Urbani  II.  sect 
cczxT.  p.  224, 299,  240,  272, 274,  282,  296, 
tom.  iii.  0pp.  Posthum. ;  J.  Mabiiloni  et 
Theod.  Ruinarti,  Jo.  Harduini,  Concilior. 
tom.  xi.  part  II.  p.  1726;  Baronius,  Aonal 
Ecci  tom.  xi.  ad  A.  1095,  n.  xxxii.  p.  643. 
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this  army  was  a  motley  assemblage  of  monks,  prostitutes,  artists,  labourers, 
lazy,  tradesmen,  merchants,  boys,  girls,  slaves,  malefactors,  and  profligate 
debauchees ;  and  that  it  was  principally  composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  the 
multitude,  who  were  animated  solely  by  the  prospect  of  spoil  and  plunder, 
and  hoped  to  make  their  fortunes  by  this  holy  campaign.  Every  one  will 
perceive  how  little  either  discipline,  counsel,  or  fortitude  were  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  miserable  rabble.  This  expedition  was  distinguished, 
in  the  French  language,  by  the  name  of  a  croisade^  and  all  who  embarked 
in  it  were  called  crohis,  or  cross-bearers ;  not  only  because  the  end  of  this 
holy  war  was  to  wrest  the  cross  of  Christ  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  consecrated  cross  of  various  colours,  which  every 
soldier  wore  upon  his  right  shoulder.  ^^  > 

The  history  of  ^^«  ^^  consequcnce  of  these  grand  preparations,  eight 

thu  holy  war.  hundred  thousand  men,  in  separate  bodies,  and  under  dif- 
ferent commanders,  set  out  for  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1096  ;  that 
having  received  there  both  assistance  and  direction  from  Alexis  Comnenus, 
the  Grecian  emperor,  they  might  pursue  their  march  into  Asia.  One  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  this  enormous  body  was  led  on  by  Peter  the  Her-> 
mit,  the  author  and  fomenter  of  the  war,  who  was  girded  with  a  rope,  and 
continued  to  appear  with  all  the  marks  of  an  austere  solitary.  This  first 
division,  in  their  march  through  Hungary  and  Thrace,  committed  the  most 
flagitious  crimes,  which  so  incensed  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed,  particularly  those  of  Hungary  and  Turcomania,  that 
they  rose  up  in  arms  and  massacred  the  greatest  part  of  them.  A  like 
fate  attended  several  other  divisions  of  the  same  army,  who,  under  the  con- 
duct of  weak  and  unskilful  chiefs,  wandered  about  like  an  undisciplined 
band  of  robbers,  plundering  the  cities  that  lay  in  their  way,  and  spreading 
misery  and. desolation  wherever  they  Came.  The  armies  that  were  headed 
by  illustrious  commanders  distinguished  by  their  birth  and  their  military 
endowments,  arrived  more  happily  at  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire. 
That  which  was  commanded  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorrain,  who 
deserves  a  place  among  the  greatest  heroes,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem 
times, 4  and  by  his  •brother  Baldwin,  was  composed  of  eighty  thousand 
well  chosen  troops,  horse  and  foot,'  and  directed  its  march  through  Ger- 
many and  Hungary.     Another,  which  was  headed  by  Raimond,  earl  of 


'  See  Abn^.  Bzovius,  Oontinuat  AnnaL 
Baronii,  torn.  zv.  ad  A.  1410,  n.  ix.  p.  322, 
edit.  Colon. ;  L^Enfant,  Uiatoire  du  Concile 
de  Piae,  torn.  ii.  lib.  ▼.  p.  60. — The  writers 
who  have  treated  of  this  holy  war  are  men- 
tioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius  id  hia  Lux  Evan- 
gelii  toto  Orbe  exoriens,  cap.  xxx.  p.  518. 

V  The  Benedictine  monks  have  given  an 
ample  account  of  this  magnanimous  chief, 
whoso  character  was  a  bright  assemblage  of 
all  Christian,  civil,  and  heroic  virtaes,  in  their 
Histoire  Litt^rairc  de  U  France,  torn.  viii.  p. 
598. 

'  ftt-  The  eng^ng  and  illustrious  virtues 
of  Qodfiey  had  drawn  from  all  parts  a  prodi« 
gious  number  of  volunteers,  who  were  ambi- 
tious to  fight  under  his  standards.  This  enor- 
nious  multitude  perplexed,  however,  the  va- 
liant chief,  who,  on  that  account,  divided  it 
into  several  bodies  :  and  6nding  in  Peter  the 
Hermit  the  same  ambitious  and  military  spirit 


that  had  prevailed  in  him  before  his  retreat 
from  the  world,  declared  him  the  general  of 
the  first  division,  which  was  detached  from 
the  rest,  and  ordered  to  march  immediately  to 
Constantinople.  By  this  means  Godfrey  got 
rid  of  the  dregs  of  that  astonishing  multitude 
which  flocked  to  his  camp.  Father  Maim- 
bourg,  notwithstanding  his  immoderate  zeal 
for  the  holy  war,  and  that  fabulous  turn  which 
enables  him  to  represent  it  in  the  most  favour- 
able points  of  view,  acknowledges  frankly  that 
the  first  divisions  of  this  prodigious  army  com- 
mitted the  most  abominable  enormities  in  the 
countries  through  which  they  passed,  and  that 
there  was  no  kind  of  insolence,  injustice,  im- 
purity, barbarity,  and  violence,  of  which  they 
were  not  guilty.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the 
tnnals  of  history  can  equal  the  flagitious  deeds 
of  this  infernal  rabble.  See  particularly  Maim- 
bonrg,  Histoiie  des  Croissdes,  tom.  i.  livr.  i. 
p.  57 — 62,  2nd  ed.  in  12mo, 
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Toulouse,  passed  through  the  Sclavonian  territories.  Robert,  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,"  Hugo,  brother  to  Philip  I.  king  of 
France,  embarked  their  respective  forces  in  a  fleet,  which  was  assembled  at 
Brundisi  and  Tarento,  from  whence  they  were  transported  to  Durazzo  or 
Dyrraochium,  as  it  was  anciently  called.  These  armies  were  followed  by 
Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  nu- 
merous body  of  valiant  Normans. 

VII.  This  army  was  the  greatest,  and  in  outward  appearance  the 
most  formidable,  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and 
though,  before  its  arrival  at  Constantinople,  it  was  diminished  consider- 
ably by  the  difficulties  and  oppositions  it  had  met  with  on  the  way  ;  yet 
such  as  it  was,  it  mad^  the  Grecian  emperor  tremble,  and  filled  his  mind 
with  the  most  anxious  and  terrible  apprehensions  of  some  secret  design 
against  his  dominions.  His  fears,  however,  were  dispelled  when  he  saw 
these  legions  pass  the  straits  of  Gallipolis,  and  direct  their  march  towards 
Bithynia.* 

The  first  successful  enterprise  «  that  was  formed  against  the  infidels  was 
the  siege  of  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  which  was  taken  in  the  year 
1097 ;  from  thence  the  victorious  army  proceeded  into  Syria,  and  in  the 
following  year  subdued  Antioch,  which,  with  its  fertile  territory,  was 
granted,  by  the  assembled  troops,  to  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia.  Edessa 
fell  next  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  became  the  property  of  Baldwin, 
brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which,  after 
a  siege  of  five  weeks,  submitted  to  their  arms  in  the  year  1099,  seemed  to 
crown  their  expedition  with  the  desired  success.  In  this  city  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  famous 
Godfrey,  whom  the  army  saluted  king  of  Jerusalem  with  an  unanimous 
voice. 

But  this  illustrious  hero,  whose  other  eminent  qualities  were  adorned 
with  the  greatest  modesty,  refused  that  high  title,  ^  though  he  governed 
Jerusalem  with  that  valour,  equity,  and  prudence  that  have  rendered  his 
name  immortal.  Having  chosen  a  small  army  to  support  him  in  his 
new  dignity,  he  permitted  the  rest  of  the  troops  to-  return  into  Europe. 
He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  long  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  in  which  his 
heroic  valour  had  been  so  gloriously  displayed,  but  died  about  a  year 


*  €9*  Eldest  ton  of  WUliun  the  CoDqueror. 

*  (O-  Our  author,  for  the  nke  of  brevitj, 
poMos  oyer  the  oontesti  and  jealoneies  that 
BuhtUted  between  the  chief  of  the  cruflade 
and  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  character  of 
the  latter  ii  differently  painted  bj  different 
hiftoriant.  The  warm  defenden  of  the  cni- 
■ade  represent  him  as  a  most  perfidious  prince, 
who,  under  the  show  of  friendship  and  zeal, 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of 
Godfre/s  army.  Others  consider  htm  as  a 
wise,  prudent  politician,  who,  by  artiOce  and 
stratagem,  warded  off  the  danger  he  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  from  these  formidable  ]»• 
gions  that  passed  throngh  his  dominions ;  and 
part  of  which,  particularly  the  army  com- 
manded by  Peter  the  Hermit,  raTsged  his 
most  fruitful  territories  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  and  pillaged  and  plundered  even  the 
suburbs  of  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
tnith  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  Alexis  cannot 


be  vindicated  from  the  chai^  of  perfidy,  the 
holy  warriors  are,  on  the  other  hand,  chaige* 
able  with  many  acts  of  bmtality  and  injustice. 
See  Maimbourg,  Histoire  des  Croisadea,  Utio 
1.  et  11. 

"  C9>  Before  the  arrival  of  Godfrey  in 
Asia,  the  army,  or  rather  rabble,  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  in  such  a  ridiculous 
manner  as  might  be  expected  from  a  wroi^ 
headed  monk,  was  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  young  Soliman. 

^  tt9-  AU  the  historians  who  write  eoiH 
cerning  this  holy  war  appland  the  answer 
which  Godfrey  returned  to  the  offer  that  was 
made  him  of  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  marie  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
answer  was,  that  **  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  wearing  a  crown  of  gold  in  that 
city,  where  the  King  of  kings  had  bem 
crowned  with  thorns.*^  This  answer  was  su- 
blime in  the  eleventh  century. 
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after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  brother 
Baldwin,  prince  of  Edessa,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  without  the 
least  hesitation. 

ThemotiTes  VIII.  If  we   examine  the  motives   that  engaged   the 

the*bUh??f?f  Roman  pontiffs,  and  particularly  Urban  II.,  to  kindle  this 
Rome  and  Uie  holy  War,  which  in  its  progress  and  issue  was  so  detri- 
?oiiJ"nthifhiiy  mental  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  we  shall  pro- 
var.  bably  be  persuaded  that  its  origin  is  to  be  derived  from  the 

corrupt  notions  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  these  barbarous  times.  It 
was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  character  of  Christians,  to 
suffer  that  land,  that  was  blessed  with  the  ministry,  distinguished  by  the 
miracles,  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  to  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  It  was  also  looked 
upon  as  a  very  important  branch  of  true  piety  to  visit  the  holy  places  in 
Palestine;  which  pilgrimages,  however,  were  extremely  dangerous,  while 
the  despotic  Saracens  were  in  possession  of  that  countiy.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
denied,  that  these  motives  of  a  religious  kind  were  accompanied  and  ren- 
dered more  effectual  by  an  anxious  apprehension  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  Turks,  who  had  already  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  and  might  soon  carry  into  Europe,  and  more  particularly  into 
Italy,  their  victorious  arms. 

There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  several  learned  men  who  have  ac- 
counted otherwise  for  this  pious,  or  rather  fanatical  expedition.  They 
imagine  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  recommended  this  sacred  campaign  with 
a  view  to  augment  their  own  authority,  and  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Latin  emperors  and  princes ;  and  that  these  princes  countenanced  and 
encouraged  it  in  hopes  of  getting  rid,  by  that  means,  of  their  more  power- 
ful and  warlike  vassals,  and  of  becoming  masters  of  their  lands  and  pos- 
sessions.w     Those  conjectures,  however  plausible  in  appearance,  are  still 


*  The  port  of  this  hypotbetit  that  reUttM 
to  the  TiewB  of  the  Roman  pontiffi  has  been 
adopted  M  an  nodonbted  truth,  not  only  by 
many  Protestant  historians,  but  also  by  serend 
writers  of  the  Roman  communion.  See  Be- 
ned.  Acoltus  de  Bello  Sacro  in  Infideles,  lib. 
i.  p.  16;  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Egliscs  Re- 
form^es,  torn.  i.  pi^riode  y.  p.  235;  Veitot, 
Histoire  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  torn.  i. 
liTre  iii.  p.  802,  308,  Uvreiv.  p.  428 ;  BaiUet, 
Histoire  des  V4m^\4»  de  Boniface  VIII.  ayec 
Philippe  le  Bel,  p.  76 ;  Histoire  du  Droit 
Eccl^iastiqiie  Francois,  torn.  i.  p.  296,  299. 
To  such,  however,  as  consider  matters  atten- 
tively, this  hypothesis  will  appear  destitute  of 
any  solid  foundation.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Roman  ponti£ft  could  never  have  either  fore- 
seen or  imagined  that  so  many  European 
princes,  and  such  prodigious  multitudes  of 
people,  would  take  arms  i^nst  the  infidels, 
end  march  into  Palestine ;  nor  could  they  be 
assured  beforohand  that  this  expedition  wonld 
tend  to  the  adv»ncement  of  their  opulence  and 
authority.  For  all  the  accessions  of  influence 
and  wealth  which  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the 
cletgy  in  general,  derived  (rom  these  holy 
wars,  were  of  a  much  later  date  than  their 
first  origin,  and  were  acquired  by  d^;rees 
rather  by  lucky  hits  than  by  deep-laid  ichemes; 


and  this  alone  is  sufllcient  to  show  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  forming  the  plan,  and  ex- 
horting to  the  prosecution  of  these  wars,  had 
no  thoughts  of  extending  thereby  the  limits 
of  their  authority.  We  may  add  to  this 
eonsideration  another  of  no  less  weight  in 
the  matter  before  us,  and  that  is  the  general 
opinion  which  prevailed  at  this  time  both 
among  the  clergy  and  the  people,  that  the 
conquest  of  Pslestine  would  be  finished  in  a 
short  time,  ip  a  single  campaign;  that  the 
Divine  Providence  would  interpose,  in  a  mira< 
culons  manner,  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the 
infidels ;  and  that,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  greatest  part  of  the  European  princes 
would  return  home  with  their  troops;  which 
last  circumstance  was  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  views  which  the  pontiffs  are  supposed 
to  have  formed  of  incressing  their  opulence 
and  extending  their  dominion.  Of  all  the 
conjectures  that  have  been  entertained  upon 
this  subject,  the  most  improbable  and  ground- 
less is  that  which  supposes  that  Urban  II.  re- 
commended with  such  ardour  this  expedition 
into  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  with  whom 
he  had  a  violent  dispute  concerning  the  inves- 
titure of  bishops.  They  who  adopt  this  con- 
jecture must  be  little  acquainted   with   the 
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no  more  than  conjectures.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this: 
that  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  European  princes  were  engaged  at  first  in 
these  crusades  by  a  principle  of  superstition  only  ;  but  when,  in  process  of 
time,  they  learned  by  experience,  that  these  holy  wars  contributed  much 
to  increase  their  opulence  and  to  extend  their  authority,  by  sacrificing 
their  wealthy  and  powerful  rivals,  then  new  motives  were  presented  to 
encourage  these  sacred  expeditions  into  Palestine,  and  ambition  and 
avarice  seconded  and  enforced  the  dictates  of  fanaticism  and  superstition. 
Its  unhappy  con-  IX.  Without  determining  any  thing  concerning  the 
ihe"nnumerabie  j^^^^^®  o'  injustice*  of  these  holy  wars,  we  may  boldly 
evils  that  at*  affirm,  that  they  were  highly  prejudicial  both  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  to  the  civil  interests  of  mankind  ;  and  that, 


tended  it. 


history  of  these  times,  or  at  least  they  forget, 
that  the  first  armies  that  marched  into  Pales- 
tine against  the  infidels  were  chiefly  composed 
of  Franks  and  Normans,  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans, who  were  the  enemies  of  Urban  II. 
were  in  the  banning  extremely  averse  to  this 
sacred  expedition.  Many  other  considerations 
might  be  added  here  to  illustrate  this  matter, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  pass  in  silence. 

That  part  of  the  hypothesis  which  relates 
to  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  and 
supposes  that  they  countenanced  the  holy 
war  to  get  rid  of  their  powerful  vassals,  is  as 
gr-oundless  as  the  other  which  we  have  now 
been  refuting.  It  is,  indeed,  adopted  by  seve- 
ral eminent  writers,  such  as  Vertot,  Hist,  de 
Mai  the,  livre  iii.  p.  309,  Boulainvilliers,  and 
others,  who  pretend  to  a  superior  and  uncom- 
mon insight  into  the  policy  of  these  remote 
ages.  The  reasons,  however,  which  these 
great  men  employed  to  support  their  opinion, 
may  be  all  comprehended  in  this  single  argu- 
ment, viz.  **Many  kings,  especially  among 
the  Franks,  became  more  opulent  and  power- 
ful by  the  number  of  their  vassals  who  lost 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  this  holy  war; 
therefore,  these  princes  not  only  permitted, 
but  warmly  countenanced,  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  from  selfish  and  ambitious  principles.** 
The  weakness  of  this  conclusion  must  strike 
every  one  at  first  sight.  We  are  wonderfully 
prone  to  attribute,  both  to  the  Roman  pontiffii 
and  the  princes  of  this  barbarous  age,  much 
more  sagacity  and  cunning  than  they  really 
possessed;  and  we  deduce  from  tbe  events  the 
principles  and  views  of  the  actors,  which  is  a 
defective  and  uncertain  manner  of  reasoning. 
With  respect  to  the  Roman  pontiflfs,  it  appears 
most  probable  that  their  immense  opulence 
and  authority  were  acquired  rather  by  their 
improving  dexterously  the  opportunities  that 
were  offered  them,  than  by  the  schemes  they 
formed,  for  extending  their  dominion  or  filling 
their  coffers. 

*  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  question 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  crusades; 
a  question  which,  when  it  is  considered 
with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  appear 
not  only  extremely  difficult,  but  also  highly 
doubtful.     It  is,  however,  proper  to  inform 


the  reader,  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  justice  of  this  holy  war  was 
called  in  question,  and  warmly  disputed  among 
Christians.  The  Waldenses  and  Albigensee, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Oatbari, 
or  Puritans^  considered  these  expeditions  into 
Palestine  as  absolutely  unlawfuL  The  rea- 
sons they  alleged  were  collected  and  com- 
bated hj  Francis  Moneta,  a  Dominican  fnar 
of  the  Uiirteenth  century,  in  a  book  entitled 
Summa  contra  Catharos  at  Waldenses,  lib. 
V.  cap.  xiii.  p.  531,  which  was  published  some 
years  ago  at  Rome,  by  Richini.  But  neither 
the  objections  of  tbe  Waldenses,  nor  the 
answers  of  Moneta,  were  at  all  remarkable 
for  their  weight  and  solidity,  as  will  sppear 
evidently  from  the  following  example :  The 
former  objected  to  the  holy  war  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  32.  "•  Give  none  ofiiBnce, 
neither  to  the  Jews  nor  to  the  Gentiles.** 
By  the  Gentiles,  said  they,  are  to  be  under- 
stood the  Saracens.  And  therefore  the 
European  Christians  sre  to  abstain  from  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Saracens,  lest  they  give 
offence  to  the  Gentiles.  We  shall  give 
Moneta*s  answer  to  this  argument  in  his  own 
words:  "  We  read,**  says  he,  *'Gen.  xiL  7, 
that  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land.  Now  we  f  Christians 
who  dwell  in  Europe)  are  the  seea  of  Abra* 
ham,  as  the  apostle  affirms,  Gralat  iii  2B. 
Therefore,  we  are  heirs  of  the  promise,  and 
the  holy  land  is  given  to  us  by  the  covenant 
as  our  lawful  possession.  From  all  which  it 
appears,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  and  tem- 
poral rulers  to  use  their  most  zealous 
efforts  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
incumbent  upon  the  church  and  its  ministers 
to  exhort  these  rulers  in  the  most  uiigent 
manner  to  the  performance  of  their  duty.** 
A  rare  ai^^ment  this  tiuly  !  but  let  us  bear 
him  out:  ^Tho  church  has  no  design  to 
injure  or  slaughter  the  Saracens,  nor  is  sadi 
the  intention  of  the  Christian  princes  en- 
gaged in  this  war.  Yet  the  blood  of  the  in- 
fidels must  of  necessity  be  shed,  if  they  make 
resistance  and  oppose  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  princes.  Tbe  church  of  God  therefon 
is  entirely  innocent  and  without  reproach  in 
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in  Europe,  more  especially,  they  were  fruitful  of  innumerable  evils  and 
calamities,  whose  effects  are  yet  perceivable,  in  our  times.  The  European 
nations  were  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  inhabitants  by  these 
iU-judged  expecUtions  ;  immense  sums  of  money  were  exported  into  Asia 
for  the  support  of  the  war ;  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent 
families  became  either  extinct,  or  were  involved  in  the  deepest  miseries  of 
poverty  and  want;  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  since  the  heads  of  the 
most  illustrious  houses  either  mortgaged  or  sold  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  voyage  ;]^  while  others  imposed 
such  intolerable  burdens  upon  their  vassals  and  tenants,  as  obliged  them 
to  abandon  their  houses  and  all  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to  enlist 
themselves,  rather  through  wild  despair  than  religious  seal,  under  the 
sacred  banner  of  the  cross.  Hence  the  face  of  Europe  was  totally  changed, 
and  all  things  tbrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  We  pass  in  silence  the 
various  enormities  that  were  occasioned  by  these  crusades,  the  murders, 
rapes,  and  robberies  of  the  most  infernal  nature,  that  were  every  where 
committed  with  impunity  by  these  hdiy  soldiers  of  God  and  of  Christ,  as 
they  were  impiously  called  ;  nor  shall  we  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  new 
privileges  and  rights  to  which  these  wars  gave  rise,  and  which  were  often 
attended  with  the  greatest  inconveniences.* 


thiB  nutter,  and  giv«8  no  offence  to  the  Gen- 
tilet,  because  it  does  no  more,  in  reditj,  than 
naintain  its  undoubted  right**  Such  is  the 
subtle  reasoning  of  Moneta,  on  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  any  reflections. 

99^  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  too  modest,  nay 
even  timorous,  in  bis  manner  of  expressing 
himself  concerning  the  justice  of  this  holy 
war,  which  was  so  absurd  In  its  principle,  and 
so  abominable  in  the  odious  circumstances 
tint  attended  it.  His  respect,  perhaps,  for 
the  Teutonic  crosses  which  abound  in  Oer* 
many,  and  are  the  marks  of  an  order  which 
derives  its  origin  from  these  fanatical  expedi- 
tions into  Palestine,  may  have  occasioned  that 
ambiguity  and  circumspection  in  his  expres- 
sions, through  which,  however,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  his  disapprobation  of  the  crusades. 
The  holy  place  profimed  by  the  dominion  of 
infidels,  was  the  apparent  pretext  for  this  fa- 
natical war.  What  holy  place?  Jerusalem, 
say  the  knigfau  errant  of  Palestine.  But  they 
forget  that  Jerusalem  was  a  city,  which,  by 
the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  was  become  most  odious  in 
the  eye  of  GokI  ;  that  it  was  visibly  loaded 
with  a  divine  malediction,  and  was  the  miser- 
able theatre  of  the  most  tremendons  judg- 
ments and  calamities  that  ever  were  inflicted 
upon  any  nation.  Had  tlie  case  been  other- 
wise, we  know  of  no  right  which  Christianity 
gives  its  professors  to  seice  upon  the  teiritoriea, 
and  invade  the  possessions  of  unbelievers. 
Had  the  Jews  attempted  the  oom^nest  of 
Palestine,  they  wonld  have  acted  conformably 
with  their  apparent  rights,  because  it  was 
formerly  their  eountry  :  and  consistently  also 
with  their  religious  principles,  becaose  they 
expected  a  Messiah  who  was  to  bind  the 
kings  of  the  Gentiles  in  chains,  and  to  reduce 
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the  whole  world  under  the  Jewish  yoke. 

r  We  find  many  memorable  examples  of 
this  in  the  ancient  records.  Robert  Duke  of 
Normandy  mortgaged  his  duchy  to  his  brother 
William,  king  of  England,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  voysge  to  Palestine.  See  the 
Histor.  Major,  of  Matthew  Paris,  lib.  L  p.  24. 
— Odo,  viscount  of  Bourges,  sold  his  territory 
to  the  king  of  France.  Gallia  Christian.  B^ 
sedictinorum,  iom.  ii.  p.  45.  See  for  many 
examples  of  this  kind.  Car.  dn  Fresne,  Adnot. 
ad  Joinvilli  Vitam  Ludovici  S.  p.  52 ;  Boa- 
lainviiliers,  Sur  TOrigino  et  les  Droits  de  la 
Noblesse,  in  Molet*s  M^moires  de  la  Utt^ra- 
ture  et  de  THistoire,  tom.  ix.  part  I.  p.  68 ; 
Jo.  George  Cramer,  Do  Juribus  et  PcBroga- 
tivis  Nobilitatia,  tom.  L  p.  81,  409.  From 
the  commencement  therefore  of  these  holy 
wars,  a  vast  number  of  estates,  belonging  to 
the  European  nobility,  were  either  mor^g- 
ed,  or  totally  transfeired,  some  to  kings  and 
princes,  others  to  priests  and  monks,  and  not 
a  few  to  persons  of  a  private  condition,  who, 
by  possessing  considerable  sums  of  ready 
money,  were  enabled  to  make  advantageous 
purchases. 

*  Such  persons  as  entered  into  these  expe- 
ditions, and  were  disUngoished  by  the  badge 
of  the  military  cross,  acquired  thereby  certain 
remarkable  rights,  which  were  extremely  pro- 
judicial  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  when  any  of  these 
holy  soldiers  contracted  any  dvil  obligations, 
'  or  entered  into  conventions  of  sale,  purchase, 
or  any  such  transactions,  they  were  previously 
required  to  renounoe  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities, which  they  had  obtained  or  might 
obtain  in  time  to  come  by  taking  on  the  cross. 
See  Le  Bosuf,  M^moires  sur  THistoire  d^Aup^ 
erre.  Append,  tom.  ii.  p.  2.92. 
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X.  These  holy  wars  were  not  less  prejudicial  to  the 
considereVwIth  cause  of  religion,  and  the  tnie  interests  of  the  Christian 
retpect  to  the       church,  than  they  were  to  the  temporal  concerns  of  men. 

state  of  religion.   ^  J.    •    xs     /      j  ^  •   •  ^    x  *i. 

One  of  their  first  and  most  pernicious  enects  was  the  enor- 
mous augmentation  of  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ; 
they  also  contrihuted,  in  various  ways,  to  enrich  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries with  daily  accessions  of  wealth,  and  to  open  new  sources  of  opulence 
to  all  the  sacerdotal  orders.  For  they  who  assumed  the  cross  disposed  of 
their  possessions  as  if  they  were  at  the  point  of  death,  and  this  on  account 
of  the  imminent  and  innumerable  dangers  they  were  to  be  exposed  to  in 
their  passage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  opposition  they  were  to  encounter 
there  upon  their  arrival.^  They,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  made  their 
wills  before  their  departure,  and  -left  a  considerable  part  of  their  posses- 
sions to  the  priests  and  monks,  in  order  to  obtain,  by  these  pious  legacies, 
the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Deity .^  Many  examples  of  these  dona- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  ancient  records.  Such  of  the  holy  soldiers  as 
had  been  engaged  in  suits  of  law  with  the  priests  or  monks,  renounced 
their  pretensions,  and  submissively  gave  up  whatever  it  was  that  had 
been  the  subject  of  debate.  And  others,  who  had  seized  upon  any  of 
the  possessions  of  the  churches  or  convents,  or  had  heard  of  any  injury 
that  had  been  committed  against  the  clergy,  by  the  remotest  of  their 
ancestors,  made  the  most  liberal  restitution,  both  of  their  own  usurpa- 
tions and  those  of  their  forefathers,  and  made  ample  satisfaction  for  the 
real  or  pretended  injuries  they  had  committed  against  the  church,  by  rich 
and  costly  donations.^ 

Nor  were  these  the  only  unhappy  effects  of  these  holy  expeditions, 
considered  with  respect  to  their  influence  upon  the  state  of  religion  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Christian  church.  For  while  whole  legions  of  bishops 
and  abbots  girded  the  sword  to  their  thigh,  and  went  as  generals,  volun- 
teers, or  chaplains  into  Palestine,  the  priests  and  monks  who  had  lived 
under  their  jurisdiction,  and  were  more  or  less  awed  by  their  authority, 
threw  off  all  restraint,  lived  the  most  lawless  and  profligate  lives,  and  aban- 
doned themselves  to  all  sorts  of  licentiousness,  committing  the  most 
flagitious  and  extravagant  excesses  without  reluctance  or  remorse.  The 
monster  superstition,  which  was  already  grown  to  an  enormous  size, 
received  new  accessions  of  strength  and  influence  by  this  holy  war,  and 
exercised  with  more  vehemence  than  ever  its  despotic  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  the  Latins.  For  the  crowd  of  saints  and  tutelary  patrons,  whose 
number  was  prodigious  before  this  period,  was  now  augmented  by  fictitious 
saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin,**  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  relics,  the  greatest  part  of  which 


*  0:>  Tho  traoBlator  has  here  inserted 
Into  the  text  tho  note  (r)  of  the  original,  as  it 
is  purely  historical,  and  makes  a  yery  interest- 
ing part  of  the  narration. 

^  See  Plcssis,  Hist,  de  Meawx,  t.  ii.  p.  76, 
79,  141  ;  Gallia  Christiana,  t.  ii.  p.  138,  139, 
Le  Boeuf,  Mdmoircs  ponr  THistoire  d*Auxcrro, 
t.  ii.  Append,  p.  31  ;  Da  Fresne,  Notse  ad 
Vitam  LudoTici  Soncti,  p.  52. 

«  Da  Frcsne,  1.  c.  p.  52. 

'  The  Roman  Cath<^c  historians  acknow- 
ledge, that,  during  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
many  saints,  unknown  to  the  Latins  before 
that  period,  were  imported  into  Enropo  from 


Greece  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  the  most 
devout  Teneration.  Among  these  new  pa- 
trons, there  were  some,  whose  exploits,  and 
even  their  existence,  were  called  in  qnesfcioo. 
Soch,  among  othen,  was  St  Catherine,  whom 
Baronius  and  Cassander  represent  as  having 
removed  from  Syria  into  Europe.  See  Baro- 
nius, Ad  Martyrol.  Roman,  p.  728 ;  Geoige 
Cassander,  Schol.  ad  Hymnos  Eodeaise,  p. 
278,  279.  Opp.  Paris.  1616.  fbl.  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  douhtfiil,  whether  or  no  this 
Catherine,  who  is  honoured  as  the  patrontsi 
of  learned  men,  over  cristed. 
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were  ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree,  were  imported  into  the  European 
churches.  The  armies  that  returned  from  Asia  after  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem, brought  with  them  a  vast  number  of  these  saintly  relics,  which  they 
bought  at  a  high  price  from  the  cunning  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  which 
they  considered  as  the  noblest  spoils  that  could  crown  their  return  from  the 
Holy  Land.  These  they  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  clergy  in  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  or  ordered  them  to  be  most  carefully  preserved 
in  their  families  from  generation  to  generation." 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    CALAMITOUS    EVENTS   THAT    HAPPENED    TO    THE    CHURCH 

DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 


Tlie  sufferings  of 
the  church  un- 
der the  donif- 
nion  and  usurp- 
ations of  the 

-  Saracens  and 
Turks. 


I.  The  greatest  opposition  the  Christians  met  with  in 
this  century,  was  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  To  the 
latter  the  Christians  and  Saracens  were  equally  odious,  and 
felt  equally  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  increasing  domi- 
The  Saracens,  notwithstanding   their  bloody  con- 


nion. 


tests  with  the  Turks,  which  gave  them  constant  occupation,  and  the 
vigorous  though  ineffectual  efforts  they  were  continually  making  to  set 
limits  to  the  power  of  that  fierce  nation,  which  was  daily  extending  the 
bounds  of  its  empire,  persisted  still  in  their  cruelty  towards  the  Christian 
subjects,  whom  they  robbed,  plundered,  maimed,  or  murdered  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner,  and  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  injuries  and  calamities. 
The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  reduced  the  Saracen  dominion  to 
very  narrow  bounds,  but  also  seized  upon  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Gre- 
cian empire,  those  fertile  countries  that  lay  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  subjected  them  to  their  yoke ;  while  they  impoverished  and  ex- 
hausted the  rest  by  perpetual  incursions,  and  by  the  most  severe  and 


*  The  sacred  treasures  of  musty  relics, 
ifvhich  the  French,  Germans,  Britons,  and 
other  European  nations,  preserved  formerly 
yinih.  so  much  care,  and  show  even  in  our 
times  with  such  pious  ostentation,  are  certainly 
not  more  ancient  than  these  holy  wars,  hut 
were  then  purchased  at  a  high  rale  irom  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians.  These  cunning  traders 
in  superstition,  whose  avarice  and  fraud  were 
excessive,  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
simple  and  ignorant  Latins,  and  often  sold 
them  fictitious  relics.  Richard,  king  of  Eng- 
land, hough  t  in  the  year  1191,  from  the  fik- 
mons  Saladin,  all  the  relics  that  were  to  be 
found  in  Jerusalem,  as  appears  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Matthew  de  Paris,  Hist  Major. 
p.  138,  who  tells  us  also,  p.  666  of  the  same 
work,  that  the  Dominicans  brought  from  Par 
lestine  a  white  stone,  in  which  Jesus  Christ 
had  left  the  print  of  his  feet.  The  Genoese 
pretend  to  have  received  from  Baldwin,  second 
Icing  of  Jerusalem,  the  very  dish  in  which 
the  paschal  lamb  was  served  up  to  Christ  and 
his  disciples  at  the  last  supper;  though  this 
famous  dish  excijtes  the  laughter  of  even  Fa- 
ther Labbat,  in  his  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en 
Italic,  tom.  ii.  p.  63.     For  an  account  of  the 


prodigious  quantity  of  relics  which  St  Louis 
brought  from  Palestine  into  France,  yro  refer 
the  reader  to  the  life  of  that  prince  composed 
by  Joinville,  and  published  by  Du  Fresne :  as 
also  to  Plessis,  Histoire  de  TEglisc  de  Meaux, 
tom.  i.  p.  120,  and  Lancelot,  M^moires  pour 
la  Vie  de  T Abb^  de  St  Cyraa,  tom.  iL  p. 
175.  Christ*s  handkerchief  which  is  wor- 
shipped at  Besanf on,  was  brought  there  from 
the  Holy  Land.  See  Jo.  Jac.  Chiflet,  Vison- 
tio,  part  IL  p.  108,  and  De  Linteis  Christ! 
Sepulchralibus,  c.  ix.  p.  50.  Many  other  ex- 
amples of  this  miserable  superstition  may  be 
seen  in  Anton.  Matthaci  Analecta  Veteris 
iEvi,  tom.  ii.  p.  677 ;  Jo.  Mabillon,  Anna!. 
Bcned.  tom.  vi.  p.  52;  and  principally  Chif- 
let*s  Crisis  Historica  de  Linteis  Christi  Se- 
pulchralibus, c.  ix.  X.  p.  50,  and  also  59, 
where  wo  find  the  following  passage :  ^  Scien- 
dum est,  viginti  immani  et  barbara  Turca^- 
rum  peraecutione  et  imminente  Christianae 
religionis  in  oriente  naufragio,  educta  e  Sa- 
crariis  et  per  Christianos  quovis  modo  rccon- 
dita  Ecclesin  pignora — Hisce  plane  divinis 
opibus  illecti  prae  aliis,  Sacra  Aiiipava  qua 
vi,  quo  prctio,  a  detinentibns  hac  iliac  extoi se- 
runt." 
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aiimerciful  exactions.  The  Greeks  were  not  able  to  oppose  this  impetu- 
ous  torrent  of  prosperous  ambition.  Their  force  was  weakened  by  in- 
testine dbcords,  and  their  treasures  were  exhausted  to  such  a  degree  as 
rendered  them  incapable  of  raising  new  troops,  or  of  paying  the  armies 
they  had  already  in  their  service. 

And  In  the  wett-  ^^*  '^^  Saracens  in  Spain  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
em  proTinoes.  gospel  in  a  different,  yet  still  more  pernicious,  way.  They 
used  all  sorts  of  methods  to  allure  the  Christians  into  the  profession  of 
Mahometanism ;  alliances  of  marriage,  advantageous  contracts,  flattering 
rewards,  were  employed  to  seduce  them,  with  too  much  success  ;  for  great 
numbers  fell  into  these  fatal  snares,  and  apostatized  from  the  truth.'  And 
these  allurements  would  have  undoubtedly  still  continued  to  seduce  mul- 
titudes of  Christians  from  the  bosom  of  the  church,  had  not  the  face'  of 
affairs  been  changed  in  Spain  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  kings  of  Ar- 
ragon  and  Castile,  and  more  especially  Ferdinand  I. ;  for  these  princes, 
whose  zeal  for  Christianity  was  equal  to  their  military  courage,  defeated 
the  Saracens  in  several  battles,  and  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their 
territories  and  possessions.' 

The  number  of  those  among  the  Danes,  Hungarians,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  who  retained  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  idolatrous 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  was  as  yet  very  considerable  ;  and  they  perse- 
cuted, with  the  utmost  cruelty,  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  also  such  of 
their  fellow-citizens  as  had  embraced  the  gospel.  To  put  a  stop  to  this 
barbarous  persecution.  Christian  princes  exerted  their  zeal  in  a  terrible 
manner,  proclaiming  capital  punishment  against  all  who  persisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  Pagan  deities.  This  dreadful  severity  contributed  much 
more  towards  the  extirpation  of  Paganism,  than  the  exhortations  and  in- 
structions of  ignorant  missionaries,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  the  gospel,  and  dishonoured  its  pure  and  holy  doctrines  by  their 
licentious  lives  and  their  superstitious  practices. 

The  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  Sclavonians,  Obotriti,  and  several  other 
nations,  who  dwelt  in  the  lower  parts  of  Germany,  and  lay  still  grovelling 
in  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  continued  to  vex  the  Christians,  who  lived  in 
their  neighbourhood,  by  perpetual  acts  of  hostility  and  violence,  by  fre- 
quent incursions  into  their  territories,  and  by  putting  numbers  of  them  to 
death  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.^ 

'  Jo.  Hear.  Hottingeri  Hittor.  Eoclenut  fint  GhriaUan  king*  of  Spain  and  the  Maho- 

Ssc  3d.  fleet  ii.  p.  452.     Michael  Gkddea*  metans  or  Moon,  aee  the  Spaniah  historiea  of 

Hifltorj  of  the  expulsion  of  the  MoriicoeB  out  Jo.  Mariana  and  Jo.  Ferrara. 
of  Spain,  which  ii  to  he  found  in  the  Misoellar  ^  Helmoldi  Chron.  SlaTorum,  lih.  i.  cap. 

neoui  Tracti  of  that  author,  torn.  i.  p.  104.  xtl  p.  52 ;  Adam.  Bremens.  Histor.  lib.  ii. 

t  For  ao  aoeount  of  thew  wan  between  the  cap.  xzvii. 
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PART    II. 
THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LETTEES    AND   PHILOSOPHY   DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

The  rtate  of  learn-  ^'  '^^^  declining  condition  of  the  Ghrecian  empire  was 
ingmmongthe  fatal  to  the  progiess  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Its  glory 
^'^^'  and  power  diminished  fix)m  day  to  day  under  the  insults 

and  usurpations  of  Uie  Turks  and  Saracens ;  and  while  the  empire  suffered 
by  these  attacks  from  without,  it  was  consumed  gradually  by  the  internal  pes* 
tilence  of  civil  discord,  by  frequent  seditions  and  conspiracies,  and  by  those 
violent  revolutions  which  shook  from  time  to  time  the  imperial  throne,  and 
were  attended  with  the  sudden  fall  and  elevation  of  those  that  held  the  reins 
of  government.*  So  many  foreign  invasions,  so  many  internal  troubles,  so 
many  emperors  dethroned,  deprived  the  political  body  of  its  strength  and 
consistence,  broke  in  upon  the  public  order,  rendered  all  things  precarious^ 
and,  dejecting  the  spirits  of  the  nation,  damped  the  fire  of  genius,  and  dis- 
couraged the  efforts  of  literary  ambition.  There  were,  however,  some  empe- 
rors, such  as  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  seemed  to  cherish  and  encourage  the 
drooping  sciences,  and  whose  zeal  was  seconded  by  several  prelates,  who 
were  willing  to  lend  a  supporting  hand  to  the  cause  of  letters.  The  con- 
troversies also  that  subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  obliged  the 
former,  amidst  all  their  disadvantages,  to  a  certain  degree  of  application  to 
study,  and  prevented  them  from  abandoning  entirely  the  culture  of  the 
sciences.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  find  among  the  Greeks  of  this  century 
some  writers,  at  least,  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters. 
The  principal  H*  We  pass  in  sUence  the  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  phi- 

Greek  writew.  lologists  of  this  century,  who  were  neither  highly  eminent 
nor  absolutely  contemptible.  Among  the  writers  of  history,  Leo  the 
grammarian,  John  Scylizes,  Cedrenus,  and  a  few  others,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  a  certain  degree  of  approbation  ;  notwithstanding  the  par- 
tiality with  which  they  are  chargeable,  and  the  zeal  they  discover  for  many 
of  the  fabulous  records  of  their  nation.  But  the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
republic  of  letters  at  this  time  was  Michael  Psellus,  a  man  iUustrious  in 
every  respect,  and  deeply  versed  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  erudition  that 
were  known  in  this  age.  This  great  man  recommended  warmly  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  study  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  the  system  of  Aristotle^ 
which  he  embellished  and  illustrated  in  several  learned  and  ingenious  pro- 
duction s.i*  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  Arabians,  we  shall  find  that 
they  still  retained  a  high  degree  of  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  as 
appears  evidently  from  the  number  of  physicians,  mathematicians,  and 
astronomers,  who  flourished  among  them  in  this  century.^ 

*  C9-  The  wntence  which  begins  with  the  ^  Lto  Alktiuf,  Diatriba  Do  Psellit,  p.  14, 

words  *^  to  many  foreign/*  and  ends  with  tho  edit  Fabricii. 

words  ^  literary  ambition/*  is  added  by  the  *  Elmacini  Historia  Saxaoen.  p.  281  ;  Jo. 

translator  to  render  the  connexion  with  what  Henr.  Uottingeri  Histor.  Ecdes.  Ssec.  zi.  p^ 

follows  more  evident.  449. 
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The  itate  of  let- 
ter! in  the 
West. 


III.  The  arU  and  sciences  seemed  in  some  measure  to 
revive  in  the  West,  among  the  clergy  at  least,  and  the 
monastic  orders  ;  they  were  not,  indeed,  cidtivated  by  any 
other  set  of  men ;  and  the  nobility,  if  we  except  such  of  them  as  were 
designed  to  fill  certain  ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  had  voluntarily  devoted 
themselves  to  a  religious  solitude,  treated  all  sorts  of  learning  and  erudi- 
tion with  indifference  and  contempt.  The  schools  of  learning  flourished 
in  several  parts  of  Italy  about  the  year  1050 ;  and  of  the  ItaUan  doctors, 
who  acquired  a  name  by  their  writings  or  their  academical  lessons,  several 
removed  afterwards  into  France,  and  particularly  into  Normandy,  where 
they  instructed  the  youth  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  church.^  The  French,  also,  though  they  acknowledge  their  obli- 
gations to  the  learned  Italians  who  settled  in  their  provinces,  yet  give  us, 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  list  of  their  countrymen,  who,  without 
any  foreign  succours,  cultivated  the  sciences,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  advancement  of  letters  in  this  century ;  they  mention  also  several 
schools  erected  in  different  parts  of  that  kingdom,  which  were  in  the 
highest  reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  feme  of  their  masters,  and  the 
multitude  of  disciples  that  resorted  to  them.*  And,  indeed,  it  is  certain 
beyond  all  contradiction,  that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated 
in  France,  which  abounded  with  learned  men,  while  the  greatest  part  of 
Italy  lay  as  yet  covered  with  a  thick  cloud  of  ignorance  and  darkness. 
For  Robert  king  of  France,  son  and  successor  of  Hugh  Capet,  disciple  of 
the  famous  Gerbert,  afterwards  Sylvester  II.  and  the  great  protector  of  the 
sciences,  and  friend  of  the  learned,  reigned  so  early  as  the  year  1031^,  and 
exerted  upon  all  occasions  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  let- 
ters ;  nor  were  his  generous  efforts  without  success.*  The  provinces  of 
Sicily,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  other  southern  parts  of  Italy,  were  indebted, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  sciences  among  them,  to  the  Normans,  who 
became  their  masters,  and  who  brought  with  them  from  France  the  know- 
ledge of  letters  to  a  people  that  sat  benighted  in  the  darkest  ignorance.  To 
the  Normans  also  was  due  the  restoration  of  letters  in  England.  William 
the  Conqueror,  a  prince  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  genius,  and  the  great 
Maecenas  of  his  time,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  the 
year  1066,  engaged,  by  the  most  alluring  solicitations,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  learned  men  from  Normandy,  and  other  countries,  to  settle  ia  his 
new  dominions,  and  exerted  his  roost  zealous  endeavours  to  dispel  that 
savage  ignorance  that  is  always  a  source  of  innumerable  evils.*^  The 
reception  of  Christianity  had  polished  and  civilized,  in  an  extraonlinaiy 
manner,  the  rugged  minds  of  the  valiant  Normans ;  for  those  fierce  war- 
riors, who,  under  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  had  manifested  the  utmost 
aversion  to  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  every  kind  of  instruction,  dis* 
tinguished  themselves,  after  their  conversion,  by  their  ardent  application 
to  the  study  of  religion  and  the  pursuit  of  learning. 


*  Seo  Muntori,  AntiquiUtes  Ital.  Medii 
iEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  871 ;  Giftnnone,  Histoire  de 
NaploB,  torn.  iii.  p.  148. 

*  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  torn.  vii. 
at  the  Introdaction ;  Da  Boalay,  Hiat.  Aco- 
dem.  Parii,  torn.  i.  p.  355 ;  Le  B«euf,  Diss, 
sar  TEtat  dea  Sciences  en  France  depuis  la 
Mort  dii  Roi  Robert,  which  ispubliahed  among 
his  Dissertations  sur  THistoire  Ecclesioaiique 
et  Civile  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  part  I. 


'  ft>  Robert  died  in  the  year  1031,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-five  yeoriu 

9  Daniel,  Hist,  do  la  France,  t  iii.  p.  58;  Du 
Boulay,  Hist.  Academ.  Paris,  t.i.  6 86,et  passim. 

>>  See  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  Fnmee,  iTiiLp.171. 
"  The  English,"  tayi  Matthew  Paris, «« tiers 
so  illiterate  and  ignorant  before  the  tine  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  that  a  man  who  nndcr- 
ttood  the  principles  of  grammar,  was  univer- 
sally looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  leomliig.** 
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seiioois  opened  !a  IV.  This  vehement  desire  of  knowledge,  that  increased 
several  places,  from  c[ay  to  day,  and  became,  at  length,  the  predominant 
passion  of  the  politest  European  nations,  produced  many  happy  effects. 
To  it,  more  particularly,  we  must  attribute  the  considerable  number  of 
public  schools  that  were  opened  in  various  places,  and  the  choice  of  more 
able  and  eminent  masters,  than  those  who  had  formerly  presided  in  the 
seminaries  oif  learning.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  age, 
there  were  no  schools  in  Europe  but  those  which  belonged  to  monasteries, 
or  episcopal  residences,  nor  were  there  any  other  masters,  except  the 
Benedictine  monks,  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  principles  of  sacred  and 
profane  erudition.  But,  not  long  alter  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  face  of  things  was  totally  changed,  and  that  in  a  manner  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  letters.  In  many  cities  of  France  and  Italy, 
learned  men,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  undertook  the  weighty  and 
important  charge  of  instructing  the  youth,  and  succeeded  much  better  in 
this  worthy  undertaking  than  the  monks  had  done,  not  only  by  compre- 
hending in  their  course  of  instruction  more  branches  of  knowledge  than 
the  monastic  doctors  were  acquainted  with,  but  abo  by  teaching  in  a  bet- 
ter method,  and  with  more  perspicuity  and  success,  many  of  the  same 
branches  of  science,  which  the  others  had  taught  before  them.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  new  masters  were  such  as  had  either  travelled  into  Spain 
with  a  view  to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens,  which  was  extremely 
customary  in  this  age  among  those  that  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguished 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  knowledge,  or  had  improved  their  stock  of  eru- 
dition and  philosophy  by  a  diligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  the  Arabians,  of  which  a  great  number  were  translated  into  Latin.  For 
with  these  foreigi^  succours  they  were  enabled  to  teach  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physic,  astronomy,  and  the  other  sciences  that  are  connected  with 
them,  in  a  much  more  learned  and  solid  manner  than  the  monks  or  such 
as  had  received  their  education  from  them  alone.  The  school  of  Salemum, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  renowned  above  all  others  for  the  study  of 
physic  in  this  century,  and  vast  numbers  crowded  thither  from  all  the 
provinces  of  Europe  to  receive  instruction  in  the  art  of  healing :  but  the 
medical  precepts  which  rendered  the  doctors  of  Salemum  so  famous,  were 
all  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians,  or  from  the  schools  of  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa.*  It  was  also  from  the  schools  and  writings 
of  the  Arabian  sages,  that  the  absurd  and  puerile  tricks  of  divination,  and 
the  custom  of  fortelling  future  events  from  the  position  of  the  stars,  the 
features  of  the  face,  and  the  lines  of  the  hand,  derived  their  origin.  These 
ridiculous  practices,  proceeding  from  so  respectable  a  source,  and  moreover 
adapted  to  satisfy  Uie  idle  curiosity  of  impatient  mortals,  were  carried  on 
in  dl  the  European  nations ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  pretended  sciences 
of  astrology  and  divination  acquired  the  highest  reputation  and  authority. 
The  sciences  that  ^'  "^^  sevcn  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  now  styled,  were 
were  uugbt  In  taught  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools  that  were  erected 
these  schools.  |^  ^^^  ceutury  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  first  stage 
of  these  sciences  was  grammar,  which  was  followed  successively  by  rhetoric 
and  logic.  When  ^he  disciple,  having  learned  these  three  branches,  which 
were  generally  known  by  the  name  of  trivium,  extended  his  ambition 


^  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  t  iii.  p.  935 ;  Gian-  precepts  of  tbo  school  of  Salernum,  for  tho 
wvine, Hist. de  Naples,  t.  ii.  p.  1 5 1 ;  Friend's  Uist.  preaerration  of  health,  irore  composed  i a  this 
oC  Physic. — It  it  well  known,  that  the  famous       oeotaiy,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  England. 


none 
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farther,  and  was  desirous  of  new  improvenient  in  the  sciences,  he  was  con- 
ducted slowly  through  the  quadrivium^  to  the  very  summit  of  literary 
fame.  But  this  method  of  teaching,  which  had  been  received  in  all  the 
western  schools,  was  considerably  changed  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
century.  For  as  the  science  of  logic,  under  which  metaphysics  were  in 
part  comprehended,  received  new  degrees  of  perfection  from  the  deep  me- 
ditations and  assiduous  industry  of  certain  acute  thinkers,  and  was  taught 
with  more  detail  and  subtilty  than  in  former  times,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  studious  youth  became  so  enamoured  of  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
as  to  abandon  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  other  liberal  arts,  that  they 
might  consecrate  their  whole  time  to  the  discussion  of  logical  questions, 
and  the  pursuit  of  metaphysical  speculations.  Nor  was  this  surprising, 
when  we  consider,  that,  according  to  the  opinion  which  now  prevailed  in 
the  republic  of  letters,,  a  man  who  was  well  versed  in  dialectics,  t.  e.  in 
logical  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  was  reputed  sufficiently  learned,  and 
was  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  no  other  branches  of  erudition.^  Hence 
that  contempt  of  languages  and  eloquence,  of  the  more  el^^ant  sciences, 
and  the  finer  arts,  which  spread  its  baneful  influence  through  the  Latin 
provinces ;  and  hence  that  barbarism  and  pedantic  sophistry  that  dis- 
honoured, in  succeeding  ages,  the  republic  of  letters,  and  corrupted,  in  a 
roost  hideous  manner,  the  noble  simplicity  of  trae  theology,  and  the  purest 
systems  of  philosophical  wisdom. 

Dia]ectie,  or  logic,       ^I*  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  in  this  century,  waa 

in  high  repute,     absolutely  Confined  within  the  circle  of  dialectics  ;  while  the 

other  philosophical  sciences  were  scarcely  known  by  name.*     This  dialec- 


^  e:>  The  triviuin  irat  a  tenn  ioTcntcd  in 
tlie  times  of  barbarism  to  exprcts  tlie  three 
sciences  that  were  first  learned  in  the  schools, 
viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic;  and  the 
Khools,  in  which  the  •ciencci  alone  were 
taught,  trere  called  trivialea.  The  quadririum 
comprehended  the  four  mathematical  sciences^ 
riz.  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astro- 
nomj. 

^  See  Bottlay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  I 
p.  408,  409,  51 1,  512.->This  is  too  likely  to 
become  the  prevailing  taste  even  in  our  times: 
but  it  is  an  ancient  taste,  as  ive  maj  easily 
porceive  by  casting  an  eye  upon  the  literary 
history  of  the  eleventh  century.  And  to  con- 
firm still  fiirther  the  truth  of  that  vulgar  say- 
ing, that  there  "  is  nothing  new  under  the 
snn,**  we  shall  quote  the  following  passage 
from  tho  Metalogicum  of  John  of  Salisbury,  a 
writer  of  no  mean  abilities,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p. 
741,  edit.  Lugdun.  Bat.  1639.  "Poetaj, 
historiogmphi,  habcbantur  infames,  et  si  quis 
incumbcbat  laboribus  antiquorum,  notabatur 
ut  non  modo  nsello  Arcadise  tardior,  sed  ob- 
tnsior  plumbo  vel  lapide,  omnibus  erat  in 
risum. — Suis  enim,  aut  magistri  sui,  quisquis 
incumbcbat  inventis. — Fiebant  ergo  summi 
repente  philosophi :  nam  qui  illiteratus  acces- 
•erat,  fere  non  mor&batnr  in  scholis  ulterina 
quam  eo  curricnlo  temporis,  quo  avium  puUi 
plumcscnnt. — Scd  quid  docebant  novi  doc- 
tores,  ct  qui  plus  somniorum,  quam  vigilarum 
in  scrutinio  philosophis  consumserant  ?  Ecce 
nova  fiebant  omnia :  innov^batnr  grammatics, 


immutabatur  dialecUca^  contenmabatnr  rhe- 
torica,  et  novas  totius  quadrivii  vias,  evacua- 
tis  priorum  regulis,  de  ipsius  philosophise  adytia 
prc^rebant  SoUun,  convenientkm,  sive  t»« 
tionem  loquebantnr,  argnmentnm  sonabat  Ib 
ore  omnium — ac  ineptum  nimis  aut  rude  et  a 
philosopho  alicnum,  impossibile  credebatur 
convenienter  et  ad  rationis  normam  qufcquam 
dicere  aut  facere,  nisi  eonvenientts  et  rationis 
mentio  expresaim  erat  inaerta."*  Many  more 
patsagfi  of  this  nature  are  to  be  foond  in  this 
author. 

*  We  shall,  indeed,  find  many,  in  the  re- 
cords of  this  century,  honoured  with  the  title 
of  PhiloBopher.  Thus  we  hear  of  Manegoldus 
the  Philosopher,  Adalardns  the  Philosopher, 
&c.  But  wo  must  not  attribute  to  the  term 
philosopher,  when  applied  to  these  gramma- 
rians, the  sense  which  it  bore  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Latins,  and  which  it  still 
bears  in  our  times.  In  the  style  of,  what  we 
call,  the  middle  age,  every  man  of  learning, 
of  whatever  kind  his  erudition  might  be,  waa 
called  a  philosopher,  and  this  title  was  also 
given  to  the  interpreters  of  scripture,  though 
that  sect  of  men  were,  geneially  speaking,  des- 
titute of  true  philosophy.  See  the  Chroni- 
con  Salcmitanum  in  Muratori  Scriptor.  fierum 
Italicar.  tom.  II.  part  it  cap.  cxziv.  p.  265, 
where  we  are  told,  that  in  the  tenth  century,  in 
which  the  sciences  were  almost  totally  ex- 
tinguished in  Italy,  there  were  thirty-two  phi- 
losophers at  Benevento.  We  learn,  however, 
by  what  follows,  that  these  philosophers  were 
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tic,  indeed,  was  miserably  dry  and  barren,  as  long  as  it  was  drawn  from 
no  other  source  than  the  ten  Categories,  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Augustin, 
or  £rom  the  explications  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  composed  by  Por- 
phyry and  Averroes.  These,  however,  were  the  only  guides  which  the 
schools  had  to  follow  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  nor  had  the  public 
teachers  either  genius  or  courage  enough  to  enlarge  the  system,  or  to  im- 
prove upon  the  principles  of  these  dictators  in  philosophy,  whose  authority 
was  treated  as  infallible,  and  their  productions,  for  a  long  time,  regarded 
as  perfect,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  science.  But,  about  the  year 
1050»  the  face  of  philosophy  began  to  change,  and  the  science  of  logic 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  This  revolution  began  in  France,  where  several  of 
the  books  of  Aristotle  had  been  brought  from  the  schools  of  the  Saracens 
in  Spain,  and  it  was  effected  by  a  set  of  men  highly  renowned  for  their 
abilities  and  genius,  such  as  Berenger,  Roscellinus,  Hildebert,  and  after 
them,  by  Gilbert  de  la  Porre,  the  famous  Abelard,  and  others.  These 
eminent  It^cians,  though  they  followed  the  Stagyrite  as  their  guide,  took 
nevertheless  the  liberty  to  illustrate  and  model  anew  his  philosophy,  and 
to  extend  it  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits. 

YII.  The  phUosophers  of  this  age,  who  were  most  famous  for  their  zeal- 
ous and  successful  endeavours  to  improve  the  science  of  logic,  and  accom- 
modate it  to  general  use,  were  Lanfranc,  an  Italian  by  birth,  who  was 
abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  was  called  from  thence, 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  Anselm  his  successor, 
and  Odo,  whose  last  promotion  was  the  bishopric  of  Cambray.     Lanfranc 
was  so  deeply  versed  in  this  science,  that  he  was  commonly  called  the 
Dialectician ;  and  he  employed  with  great  dexterity  the  subtilties  of  logic 
in  the  controversy  which  was  carried  on  between  him  and  the  leafned 
Berenger,  against  whom  he  maintained  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  in  the  holy  sacrament.     Anselm,  in  a  very  learned  dialogue, - 
De  Grammatica,  throws  much  light  upon  the  darkness  and  perplexity  in 
which  the  science  of  logic  had  lain  so  long  involved ;  and  among  other 
things,  investigates,  wi&  no  small  sagacity,  the  nature  of  substance  and 
mode  or  quality,  in  order  to  convey  juster  notions  of  these  metaphysical 
entities  than  bad  been  hitherto  entertained."     This  great  prelate,  who 
shone  witb  a  distinguished  lustre  in  several  branches  of  literature,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  doctors  who  dispelled  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  obscurity  that  hung  over  the  important  sciences  of 
metaphysics  and  natural  theology,  as  appears  from  two  books  of  his  compo- 
sition, wherein  the  truths  concerning  Uie  Deity,  which  are  deducible  from 
the  mere  light  of  nature,  are  enumerated  and  explained  with  a  degree  of 
sagacity,  which  could  not  well  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  this  century. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  that  famous  argument,  vulgarly  and  erroneously 
attributed  to  Descartes,  which  demonstrates  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  is  to  be  found,  without  exception,  in  the  breast  of  every  mortal. 
The  solidity  of  this  argument  was,  indeed,  called  in  question,  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  proposed,  by  Craunilo,  a  French  monk,  whose  objections 
were  answered  by  Anselm,  in  a  treatise  professedly  written  for  that  pur- 

pose."     Odo,  the  third  restorer  of  logic  whom  we  mentioned  above,  taught 

* 

partly  grammarians,  and  partly  ponons  who  of  Antclm,  published  by  Father  Gcrbcron, 

were  more  or  less  vened  in   certain   liberal  torn.  i.  p.  143. 

arts.  "  GauDilo*B  Treatise  is  to  be  found  in  the 

*  This  dialogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  works  of  Anselm,  with  the  ansivcr  of  that 
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that  science  with  the  greatest  applause,  and  illastrated  it  in  three  learned 
productions,  which  have  not  survived  the  ruins  of  time.** 
Diiputei  aroooff  YIII.  The  restoration  of  logic  was  immediately  followed 

NominSuts!'  ^^  ^  Vehement  dispute  between  its  restorers  and  patrons* 
and  ReaJiati.  Concerning  the  object  of  that  science  ;  such  was  the  term 
employed  by  the  contending  parties.  This  controversy,  which  was  long 
agitated  in  the  schools,  was  in  its  nature  extremely  trivial  and  unimportant ; 
but,  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  became  a  very  serious  and  weighty 
affair :  since  the  disputants  on  both  sides  made  use  of  their  respective 
opinions  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  reciprocally  loaded  each 
other  with  the  most  odious  invectives  and  the  most  opprobrions  accusations. 
In  one  point. only  they  were  unanimous,  acknowledging  that  logic  or 
dialectic  had  for  its  essential  object  the  consideration  of  universals  in  their 
various  relations  and  points  of  comparison,  since  particular  and  individual 
things,  being  liable  to  change,  could  not  be  the  objects  "bf  a  sure  and 
immutable  science.  But  the  great  question  was,  whether  these  universals, 
which  came  within  the  sphere  of  logical  inquiries,  belonged  to  the  class  of 
real  things,  or  to  that  of  mere  denominations  ?  One  set  of  these  subtle 
disputants  maintained,  that  universals  were  undoubted  realities,  and  sup- 
ported their  hypothesis  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  Boethius,  and  other 
ancient  sages  ;  the  other  affirmed,  that  they  were  mere  words  and  outward 
denominations,  and  pleaded  in  behalf  of  their  cause  the  respectable 
suffrages  of  Aristotle  and  Porphyry.  The  former  were  called  Realists, 
on  account  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  latter  Nominalists,  for  the  same 
reason.  Each  of  the  contending  parties  were,  in  process  of  time,  sub- 
divided into  various  sects,  on  account  of  the  different  ways  in  which  many 
explained  the  doctrine  that  was  the  badge  and  characteristic  of  their 
sect.p     This   Controversy  made  a  prodigious  noise  in  all  the   schools 


letumed  prelate.  03*  As  Anaelm  makes  sach 
a  Bbining  figure  in  the  literary  history  of  Eng- 
land, it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  here  a 
more  ample  occoont  of  his  character  and  writ- 
ings than  that  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim. 
His  life  and  manners  were  without  reproach, 
though  his  spiritual  ambition  exposed  him 
justly  to  censure.  His  woiks  are  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  contains  his  dogmatical 
tracts,  and  begins  with  a  discourse  concerning 
the  Ebcistence  of  God,  the  Divine  Attributes, 
and  the  Trinity.  This  discourse  is  called 
Monologia,  because  it  is  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  soliloquy.  In  this  first  part  of  the 
works  of  Anselm,  there  are  many  curious  re- 
searches upon  subjects  of  a  very  difiScult  and 
mysterious  nature,  such  as  the  Fall  of  Satan, 
the  Reason  why  God  created  man,  the  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin,  and  tlio  Manner  of  its 
Communication  to  Adam*s  Posterity,  the 
Liberty  of  the  Will,  and  the  Consistency  of 
Freedom  with  the  Divine  Pr^eience.  The 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  writings  of  this 
eminent  prelate  contain  his  practical  and  de- 
votional performances,  such  as  Homilies, 
Poems,  Prayers,  &c,  and  his  Letters,  which 
are  divided  into  four  books. 

**  The  titles  of  these  three  treatises  are  at 
follows  :  De  Sopbista,  De  Complezionibus, 
De  Ro  et  Ente.   The  learned  Hcriman,  in  his 


Narratio  Restaurationis  Abbatis  StL  Martini 
Tornaoensis,  which  is  published  in  Dacherius^s 
Spicilegium  Scriptor.  Vetcr.  torn.  ii.  p.  889, 
speaks  of  Odo  in  the  following  honourable 
manner:  "  Cum  Odo septem  libenJium  artium 
essct  peritus,  pnscipue  tamen  in  dialectica 
eminebat,  et  pro  ipsa  maxime  dericonim  fire- 
quentia  eum  ezpetebat." 

P  The  learned  Brucker,  in  his  Historia 
Critica  PbilowphisB,  tom.  lit.  p.  904,  gives  an 
ample  account  of  the  sect  of  the  Nomimdiata, 
and  enlarges  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  this  logical  contest :  he  also 
mentions  the  various  writers,  who  have  made 
this  sect  and  its  doctrine  the  object  of  tbetr 
researches.  Among  these  writers,  the  prind- 
pal  was  John  Salabert,  pi-esbyter  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Agen,  who  published  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1651,  in  8vo,  a  treatise  entitled  Philoso- 
phia  Nominaliam  Vindicata.  This  book, 
which  is  extremely  rare,  has  been  seen  by 
none  of  the  authors  who  have  written  pro- 
fessedly concerning  the  sect  of  the  Nominal- 
ists. A  copy  of  it,  taken  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  French  king^s  library,  was  communi- 
cated to  me ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Sala- 
bert, who  was  certainly  a  very  acute  and  in- 
genious logician,  employed  his  labour  rather 
in  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalnts, 
than  in  giving  an  accurate  account  of  their 
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throughout  Europe  during  many  succeeding  ages,  and  produced  often 
unhappy  contentions  and  animosities  between  philosophers  and  divines. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  the  disputes  that 
were  carried  on  between  Berenger  and  his  adversaries,  concerning  the 
eucharist  ;^  a  notion  which,  though  it  be  advanced  without  authority,  is 
yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  probability,  since  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Nominalists  might  be  very  successfully  employed  in  defending  the  doc- 
trine of  Berenger,  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

IX.  The  sect  of  the  Nominalists  had  for  their  chief  a  certain  person 
called  John,  who,  on  account  of  his  logical  subtilty,  was  surnamcd  the 
Sophist,  which  is  the  only  circumstance  we  know  of  his  history.'  His 
principal  disciples  were  Robert  of  Paris,  Roscelin  of  Compiegne,  and 
Amoul  of  Laon,  who  propagated  his  doctrine  with  industry  and  success ; 
to  whom  we  may  add,  with  some  probability,  Raimbert,  the  master  of  a 
famous  school  at  Lisle  in  Flanders,  who  is  said,  according  to  the  quib- 
bling humour  of  the  times,  to  have  read  nominal  logic  to  his  disciples, 
while  Odo,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  instructed 
his  scholars  in  reality.'  The  most  renowned  of  all  the  Nominal  philoso- 
phers of  this  age  was  Roscelin ;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  have  considered 
him  as  the  chief  and  founder  of  that  sect,  and  that  he  is  still  considered 
as  such  by  several  learned  men. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DOCTORS    AND   MINISTERS   OF    THE    CHURCH,    AND    ITS    FORM    OF 

GOVERNMENT    DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

The  corruption  of        I.  All  the  records  of  this  century  loudly  complain  of 
theology.  ^Y^Q  vices  that   reigned  among  the  rulers  of  the  church, 

and,  in  general,  among  all  the  sacerdotal  orders ;  they  also  deplore  that 
universal  decay  of  piety  and  discipline,  that  was  the  consequence  of  this 
corruption  in  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound  to  support,  by  their  example, 
their  authority,  and  their  instructions,  the  sacred  interests  of  religion  and 
virtue.  The  western  bishops  were  no  sooner  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
dukes,  counts,  and  nobles,  and  enriched  with  ample  territories,  than  they 
gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  dominion  of  pleasure  and  ambition, 
and,  wholly  employed  in  displaying  the  magnificence  of  their  temporal 


sect.  There  are,  however,  several  things  to 
bo  found  in  his  book,  which  are  far  from  being 
generally  known,  even  among  the  learned. 

4  Du  Boulaj,  Histor.  Aotd.  Paris,  torn.  i« 
p.  443;  Grerh.  du  Bois,  Uistor.  Ecclesias. 
Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  770. 

'  This  account  we  bave  from  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Fragmentum  Historic  Francica 
i  Roberto  Rege  ad  Mortem  Philippi  I.,  which 
is  published  in  Da  Ohesne*s  Scriptores  Hit> 
tori«  FnmcicsB,  tom.  iv.  pw  dO,  whose  words 
are  as  follows:  **In  Diaiectica  hi  potentes 
eztiterunt  Sophistn,  Johannes,  qui  artem  So- 
phisticam  vocalem  ease  disseruit,**  &c. — Dvi 
fioulay.  Hist.  Academ.  Paris,  tom.  i.  p.  443, 
•t  612,  conjectures  that  this  John  the  Sophist 
was  the  same  person  with  John  of  Chartrcs, 
snrnamed  the  Deaf,  who  was  first  physidan 


to  Henrj  I.  king  of  France,  and  had  acquired 
a  great  degree  of  renown  bj  his  genius  and 
erudition.  The  same  author,  p«  377,  tells  us, 
that  John  had  for  his  master  Giraldus  of  Or* 
leans,  who  was  an  incomparable  poet,  and  an 
excellent  rhetorician ;  but  he  advances  this 
without  any  proof.  Mabillon,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  AnnaL  Benedict  tom.  v.  lib. 
Ixvii.  sect.  Ixzviii.  p.  261,  supposes,  that  John 
the  Nominalist  was  the  same  person  who  made 
known  to  Anselm  the  error  of  Roscelinus  con- 
cerning the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

'  The  passage  in  the  original  is :  "  Qui 
dialecticam  clerids  suis  in  voce  Icgebat,  quum 
Odo  in  re  discipulis  legereL*'  See  Heriman- 
BUS,  Histor.  Restanrationis  Monasterii  Stj. 
Martini  Tomacens.  in  Dachorii  Spicilcgio 
Voter.  Scriptor.  tom.  ii»  p.  889. 
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Stations,  frequented  the  courts  of  princes,  accompanied  always  with  a 
splendid  train  of  attendants  and  domestics.'  The  inferior  orders  of  the 
clergy  were  also  licentious,  in  their  own  way  ;  few  among  them  preserved 
any  remains  of  piety  and  virtoe,  we  might  add,  of  decency  and  discretion. 
While  their  rulers  were  wallowing  in  luxury,  and  basking  in  the  beams 
of  worldly  pomp  and  splendour,  they  were  indulging  themselves,  without 
the  least  sense  of  shame,  in  fraudulent  practices,  in  impure  and  lascivious 
gratifications,  and  even  in  the  commission  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes. 
The  Grecian  clergy  were  somewhat  less  chargeable  with  these  shocking 
irregularities,  as  the  calamities  under  which  their  country  groaned  im- 
posed a  restraint  upon  their  passions,  and  gave  a  check  to  their  licen- 
tiousness. Yet,  notwithstanding  these  salutary  restraints,  there  were  few 
examples  of  piety  and  virtue  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  authority  of  ^^'  "^^  authority  and  lustre  of  the  Latin  church,  or,  to 
the  Roman  pon-  speak  more  properly,  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
'^^'  Roman  pontiffs,  arose  in  this  century  to  the  highest  pitch, 

though  they  arose  by  degrees,  and  had  much  opposition  and  many  diffi- 
culties to  conquer.  In  the  preceding  age  the  pontiffs  had  acquired  a  great 
degree  of  authority  in  religions  matters,  and  in  every  thing  that  related 
to  the. government  of  the  church  ;  and  their  credit  and  influence  increased 
prodigiously  towards  the  commencement  of  this  century.  For  then  they 
received  the  pompous  titles  of  masters  of  the  world,  and  popes,  t.  e.  uni- 
versal fathers ;  they  presided  also  every  where  in  the  councils  by  their 
legates;  assumed  the  authority  of  supreme  arbiters  in  all  controversies 
that  arose  concerning  religion  or  church  discipline;  and  maintained  the 
pretended  rights  of  the  church  against  the  encroachments  and  usurpations 
of  kings  and  princes.  Their  authority,  however,  was  confined  within 
certain  limits  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  restrained  by  sovereign 
princes,  that  it  might  not  arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion ;  and,  on  the 
other,  it  was  opposed  by  the  bishops  themselves,  that  it  might  not  arise 
to  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  utterly  destroy  the  liberty  and  privileges  of 
synods  and  councils.''  From  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed 
every  method  which  the  most  artful  ambition  could  suggest,  to  remove 
these  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both  despotic  and  universal. 
They  not  only  aspired  to  the  character  of  supreme  legislators  in  the 
church,  to  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  synods  and  councils,  whether 
general  or  provincial,  to  the  sole  distribution  of  all  ecclesiastical  honours 
and  benefices,  as  divinely  authorized  and  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but 
they  carried  their  insolent  pretensions  so  far  as  to  give  themselves  out  for 
lords  of  the  universe,  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and 
supreme  rulers  over  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Before  Leo  IX. 
)io  pope  was  so  enormously  impudent  as  to  claim  this  unbounded  authority, 
or  to  assume  the  power  of  transferring  territories  and  provinces  firom  their 
lawful  possessors  to  new  masters.     This  pontiff  gave  die  example  of  such 


*  See,  amoDg  other  cxamplea  of  this  epis- 
copal grandeur,  that  of  Adalbert,  ia  AdaDL 
Bremens.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xziii.  p.  38,  lib.  It. 
cap.  xzxv.  p.  52;  that  of  Gunther,  in  the 
X<ectiones  Aotiquse  of  Canisias,  tom.  iii.  part 
I.  p.  185 ;  and  that  of  Manasses,  in  the  Mn- 
«oum  Italicum  of  Mabillon,  torn.  i.  p.  114. 
.Add  to  all  these  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Mcdii 
JFM^  tom.  vi.  p.  72. 

^  The  very  learned  Launov,  in  bis  Asser- 


tio  contra  PriTilegium  Sti.  Medardi,  pari 
II.  cap.  xzxL  0pp.  tom.  iii.  part  II.  p.  307« 
has  given  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  and  of  the  power  of  tfatt 
hierarchy,  during  this  century,  which  he  col- 
lected from  the  letters  of  Pope  Gregory  YII., 
from  which  account  it  appears,  that  Gre- 
gory, ambitious  as  he  was,  did  not  pretend 
to  a  supreme  and  despotic  authority  in  the 
church. 
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an  amazing  pretension  to  his  holy  successors,  by  granting  to  the  Normans, 
who  had  settled  in  Italy,  the  lands  and  territories  which  they  had  already 
usurped,  or  were  employed  in  forcing  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens.^  The  ambition,  however,  of  the  aspiring  popes  was  opposed  by 
the  emperors,  the  king  of  France,  by  Willi^  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
now  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  the  boldest  assertor 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  royalty  against  the  high  claims  of  the 
apostolic  see,**  and  also  by  several  other  princes.  Nor  did  the  bishops, 
particularly  those  of  France  and  Germany,  sit  tamely  silent  under  the 
papal  yoke ;  many  of  them  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  rights  and  the 
privileges  of  the  church :  but  as  many,  seduced  by  their  allurements  of 
interest  or  the  dictates  of  superstition,  sacrificed  their  liberties,  and  yielded 
to  the  pontiffs.  Hence  it  happened,  that  these  imperious  lords  of  the 
church,  though  they  did  not  entirely  gain  their  point,  nor  satisfy  to  the 
full  their  raging  ambition,  yet  obtained  vast  augmentations  of  power,  and 
extended  their  authority  from  day  to  day. 

III.  The  see  of  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Sylvester  II.,  which  hap« 
pened  in  the  year  1003,  was  filled  successively  by  John  XVII.,  John 
XYIII.,  and  Sergius  lY.,  none  of  whose  pontificates  were  distinguished 
by  any  memorable  events ;  it  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  these 
three  popes  were  confirmed  in  the  see  of  Rome  by  the  approbation  and 
authority  of  the  emperors  imder  whose  reign  they  were  elected  to  that 
high  dignity.  Benedict  YIII.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the 
year  1012,  being  obliged  by  his  competitor  Gregory  to  leave  Rome,  fled 
into  Germany  for  succour,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Henry  II., 
by  whom  he  was  reinstated  in  the  apostolic  chair,  which  he  possessed  in 
peace  untO  the  year  1024.  It  was  during  his  pontificate,  that  those 
famous  Normans,  who  make  such  a  shining  figure  in  history,  came  into  Italy, 
and  reduced  several  of  its  richest  provinces  under  their  dominion.  Bene- 
dict was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  XiX.  who  ruled  the  church  until 
the  year  1033.  The  five  pontiffs  we  have  been  now  mentioning  were  not 
chargeable  with  dishonouring  their  high  stations  by  that  licentiousness 
and  immorality  that  rendered  so  many  of  their  successors  infamous ;  their 
lives  were  virtuous ;  at  least  their  conduct  was  decent.  But  their  ex- 
amples had  little  effect  upon  Benedict  IX.  a  most  abandoned  profligate, 
and  a  wretch  capable  of  the  most  horrid  crimes,  whose  flagitious  conduct 
drew  upon  him  the  just  resentment  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  year 


'  Sec  Oaufr.  Mdatcm  Hist  Sicula,  lib.  L 
cap.  ziv.  p.  553,  torn.  t.  Scriptor.  ItaL  Mo- 
nitori.  9y  The  tnuislator  has  hero  incor- 
porated the  note  [a]  of  the  original  into  the 
text. 

'  See  Eadmori  HtBtoria  XoTorum,  lib.  i. 
p.  29,  which  is  published  at  the  end  of  the 
works  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterburj. 
It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  if  it  is  true 
on  the  one  hand,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
opposed,  on  many  occasions,  with  the  utmost 
Tehemence  and  zeal,  the  growing  power  of  the 
Roman  pontifft,  and  of  the  aspiring  bishops ; 
it  is  no  less  certain,  on  the  other,  that  to  ac« 
complish  his  ambitions  views,  he,  Uke  many 
-other  European  princes,  had  recourse  to  the 
influence  of  the  pontiffs  upon  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  and  thereby  nourished  and  encon-' 
raged  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  court  of 


Rome.  For  while  he  was  preparing  all  things 
for  his  expedition  into  England,  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Pope  Alexander  IT.  **  in  order  (as 
Matthew  Paris  says.  Hist  Major,  lib.  i.  p.  2) 
to  have  his  undertaking  approved  and  justified 
by  apostolical  authority ;  and  the  pope  hav- 
ing considered  the  claims  of  the  contending 
parties,  sent  a  standard  to  William  as  the  omen 
of  his  approaching  royalty.**  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  Normans  in  Italy  had  made 
the  same  humble  request  to  Leo  IX.  and  de- 
manded his  confirmation  both  of  the  possca- 
sions  they  had  acquired,  and  of  those  they  do- 
signed  to  usurp.  And  when  we  consider  all 
this,  it  will  not  appear  so  surprising  that  tho 
popes  aimed  at  universal  empire,  since  they 
were  encouraged  to  this  by  the  mean  submis- 
sions and  servile  homage  of  the  European 
princes. 
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1038,  degraded  him  from  bis  office.  He  was  afterwards  indeed  restored, 
by  the  emperor  Conrad,  to  the  papal  chair ;  but  instead  of  learning  cir- 
cumspection and  prudence  from  his  former  disgrace,  he  grew  still  more 
scandalous  in  his  life  and  manners,  and  so  provoked  the  Roman  people  by 
his  repeated  crimes,  that  they  deposed  him  a  second  time,  a.  d.  1044,  and 
elected  in  his  place  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Sylvester  III.  About  three  months  after  this  new  revolution,  the  relations 
and  adherents  of  Benedict  rose  up  in  arms,  drove  Sylvester  out  of  the 
city,  and  restored  the  degraded .  pontiff  to  his  forfeited  honours,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  enjoy  long ;  for,  perceiving  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  appeasing  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  he  sold  the  pontificate 
to  John  Gratian,  arch-presbyter  of  Rome,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory 
VI.  Thus  the  church  had,  at  the  same  time,  two  chiefs,  Sylvester  and 
Gregory,  whose  rivalry  was  the  occasion  of  much  trouble  and  confusion. 
This  contest  was  terminated  in  the  year  1046,  in  the  council  held  at  Sutri 
by  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  who  so  ordered  matters,  that  Benedict, 
Gregory,  and  Sylvester  were  declared  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  and 
Suidgcr,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  which  he  enjoyed 
for  a  short  time  under  the  title  of  Clement  II.* 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Clement  II.,  which  happened  in  the  year  1047, 
Benedict  IX.,  though  twice  degraded,  aimed  anew  at  the  papal  dignity, 
and  accordingly  forced  himself  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  for  the  third  time. 
But  the  year  following,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  pontificate  to 
Popo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  known  by  the  name  of  Damasus  II.,  whom 
Henry  II.  elected  Pope  in  Germany,  and  sent  from  thence  into  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  that  dignity.  Upon  the  death  of  Damasus,  who  ruled 
the  see  of  Rome  but  three-and-twenty  days,  the  same  emperor,  in  the  diet 
held  at  Worms,  a.  b.  1048,  appointed  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  to  succeed 
him  in  the  pontificate.  This  prelate  is  known  in  the  list  of  the  popes  by 
the  name  of  Leo  IX.,  and  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  his  public  acts  of 
zeal  and  piety  in  the  government  of  the  church,  were  deemed  meritorious 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  saintly  order.  But  if  we 
deduct  from  these  pretended  virtues  his  vehement  zeal  for  augmenting  the 
opulence  and  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  laudable  severity, 
in  correcting  and  punishing  certain  enormous  vices,'  which  were  common 
among  the  clergy  during  his  pontificate,  there  will  remain  little  in  the  Hfe 
and  administration  of  this  pontiff,  that  could  give  him  any  pretension  to 
such  a  distinction.  It  is,  at  least,  certain,  that  many,  who  industriously 
conceal  or  excuse  the  numerous  infirmities  and  failings  of  the  pontiffs* 
censure,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  the  temerity  and  injustice  of  the  mea- 
sures he  took  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  days.  Such,  among  others, 
was  the  war  which  he  inconsiderately  entered  into,  in  the  year  1053,  with 
the  Normans,  whose  neighbourhood  he  did  not  like,  and  whom  he  was 
grieved  to  see  in  the  possession  of  Apulia.  His  temerity,  indeed,  was 
severely  punished  by  the  issue  of  this  war,  firom  which  he  derived  the 
bitterest  fruits,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  led  captive  to 


'  Id  ibis  compendiouB  account  of  the  popes, 
I  have  followed  the  relations  of  Francis  and 
Anthony  Pagi,  Papebrock,  and  also  those  of 
Muratori,  in  his  Annales  Italie,  persuaded  that 
the  learned  and  judicious  reader  will  justify 
my  treating  with  the  utmost  contempt  what 
Baronius  and  others  have  alleged  in  favour  of 
Gregory  VI. 


'  e^-  In  several  councils  which  he  assem- 
bled in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  he  pro- 
posed rigorous  laws  against  simony,  sodomy, 
incestuous  and  adulterous  marriages,  the  cus- 
tom of  carrying  arms  that  was  grown  universal 
among  the  clergy ;  the  apostaey  of  the  monks, 
who  abandoned  their  habit,  and  renounced 
their  profession,  Ac. 
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Benevento.  Here  dismal  reflections  npon  his  unhappy  fate  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  and  threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness  ;  so  that  after  a 
year's  imprisonment  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  concluded  his  days  on 
the  19th  of  April,  a.  n.  1054.' 

y.  After  the  death  of  Leo,  the  papal  chair  was  filled,  in  the  year  1055, 
by  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  II.,  and 
after  governing  the  church  about  three  years,  was  succeeded  by  Stephen 
IX.,  brother  to  Oodfrey,  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  died  a  few  months  after 
his  election.  Nothing  memorable  happened  under  the  administration  of 
these  two  pontiffs.  Gerrard,  bishop  of  Florence,  who  obtained  the  papacy, 
A.  D.  1058,  and  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  II.,  makes  a  greater  figure  in 
history  than  several  of  his  predecessors.^  We  pass  in  silence  John,  bishop 
of  Veletri,  who  usurped  the  pontificate,  as  also  the  title  of  Benedict  X., 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  who  was  deposed  with  ignominy,  after 
having  possessed  about  nine  months  the  dignity,  to  which  he  had  no  other 
title  than  what  he  derived  from  lawless  violence.  Nicolas,  upon  the 
removal  of  this  usurper,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1059,  in 
which,  among  many  salutary  laws  designed  to  heal  the  inveterate  disorders 
that  had  afilicted  the  church,  one  remarkable  decree  was  passed  for 
changing  the  ancient  form  of  electing  the  Roman  pontiff;  this  alteration 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  tumults  and  commotions  which  arose  in 
Rome,  and  the  factions  which  divided  Italy,  when  a  new  pope  was  to  be 
elected.  The  same  pontiff  received  the  homage  of  the  Normans,  and 
solemnly  created  Robert  Guiscard  duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  on 
condition  that  he  should  observe,  as  a  faithful  vassal,  an  inviolable  alle- 
giance to  the  Roman  church,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  subjection  to  the  apostolic  see.  By  what  authority  Nicolas 
confirmed  the  Norman  prince  in  the  possession  of  these  provinces,  is  more 
than  we  know ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  had  no  sort  of  property  in  the  lands 
which  he  granted  so  liberally  to  the  Normans,  who  held  them  already  by 
the  odious  right  of  conquest.*  Perhaps  the  lordly  pontiff  founded  this 
right  of  cession  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantino,  which  has 
been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  course  of  this  history ;  or  probably, 
seduced  by  the  artful  and  ambitious  suggestions  of  Hildebrand,  who  had 
himself  an  eye  upon  the  pontificate,  and  afterwards  filled  it,  in  effect, 
under  the  adopted  name  of  Gregory  VIL,  he  imagined  that,  as  Christ's 
vicegerent,  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  king  of  kings,  and  had  the  whole 
universe  for  his  domain.  It  is  well  known  that  Hildebrand  had  a  supreme 
ascendant  in  the  councils  of  Nicolas,  and  that  the  latter  neither  undertook 
nor  executed  any  thing  without  his  direction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
the  feudal  grant  made  to  Guiscard  by  this  pope,  that  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  of  the  sovereignty 
over  that  kingdom  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  constantly  claim,  and  which 
the  Sicilian  monarchs  annually  acknowledge. 

The  privOegei  of  YI.  Before  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  II.,  the  popes  were 
the  eiMUon  of*^  choscn  not  ouly  by  the  sufirages  of  the  cardinals,  but  also 
the  pope.  ty  those  of  the  whole  Roman  clergy,  the  nobility,  the 

f  See   tbe  Acta  Sanctorum  ad    d.   six.  particular  and  accurate  history  of  this  pontiff 

Aprilis,  torn.  iii.  p.  642 ;  Hist  litt^raire  de  drawn  up  hy  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  the 

la  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  459 ;  Giannone,  Hist.  Hist  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  touL.  vii.   p. 

de  Naples,  torn.  iL  p.  52.  515. 

**  Besides  the  accounts  given  of  Nicolas  II.  *  See  Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  tom.  vi. 

by  the,  writers  of  tbe  papal  history,  there  is  a  p.  186 ;  Baronius,  Annal.  ad  A.  1060. 
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burgesses,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  An  election,  in  which  such  a 
confused  and  jarring  multitude  was  concerned,  could  not  but  produce  con- 
tinual factions,  animosities,  and  tumults.  To  prevent  these,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  this  artful  and  provident  pontiff  had  a  law  passed,  by  which  the 
cardinals,  as  well  presbyters  and  bishops,  were  empowered,  upon  a  vacancy 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  to  elect  a  new  pope,  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  this  important  matter.^  Nor 
were  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  with  the  burgesses  and  people,  excluded  from 
all  part  in  this  election,  since  their  consent  was  solemnly  demanded,  and 
also  esteemed  of  much  weight.^  In  consequence,  however,  of  this  new 
regulation,  the  cardinals  acted  the  principal  part  in  the  creation  of  the 
new  pontiff ;  though  they  suffered  for  a  long  time  much  opposition  both 
from  the  sacerdotal  orders  and  the  Roman  citizens,  who  were  constantly 
either  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights,  or  abusing  the  privilege  they  yet  re- 
tained of  confirming  the  election  of  every  new  pope  by  their  approbation 
and  consent.  In  the  following  century  there  was  an  end  put  to  all  these 
disputes  by  Alexander  III.,  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  finish  and  complete 
what  Nicolas  had  only  begun,  and  who  transferred  and  confined  to  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals  the  right  of  electing  to  the  apostolic  see,  excluding  the 
nobility,  the  i)eople,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  from  all  concern  in  this 
important  matter.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  g^ve  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the 


J  Cc*  It  does  not  appear,  that  Nicolas  was 
at  all  solicitous  about  the  privileges  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  aothority  in  the  election  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome ;  for  the  words  of  the  de- 
cree, in  sll  the  various  copies  of  it,  are  to  this 
import :  ^  The  cardinals  shall  first  deliberate 
concerning  the  election  of  a  pontliF,  and  the 
consent  df  the  other  clergy  and  of  the  people 
shall  be  required  to  confirm  their  choice. 
The  pope  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  members 
that  compose  the  church  of  Rome,  if  a  proper 
person  can  be  found  among  them  :  if  not,  he 
shall  be  elected  elsewhere.  All  this  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  our  dear  son 
Uenry  (who  is  now  king  and  shall  soon  be 
emperor,  as  we  have  already  promised  him), 
or  to  the  honour  of  his  successors  on  whom  the 
apostolic  see  shall  confer  personally  and  suo- 
cesaively  the  same  high  privilege.**  Here  we 
see  the  good  pontiff  talcing  manifestly  advan- 
tage  of  the  minority  of  Henry  IV.  to  depreciate 
and  diminish  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the 
imperial  crown,  and  to  msgnify  the  authority 
of  the  papal  mitre ;  for  be  declares  as  a  per- 
sonal right  granted  by  the  Roman  see,  to  each 
emperor  for  himself,  the  privilege  of  confiim- 
ing  the  pope*s  election;  whereas  it  Is  well 
known  that  that  privilege  had  been  vested  in 
the  emperors  of  Germany  during  many  pre- 
ceding ages.  See  Fleury,  Eccles.  Hist,  voL 
xiii.  livre  Ix.  p.  64,  65.  Brussels  edition. — 
It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  cringing 
and  ignoble  submission  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
who  would  not  accept  of  the  title  of  emperor 
before  it  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  occasioned,  in  process  of  time, 
that  absurd  notion,  that  the  papal  consecration 
was  requisite  in  order  to  qualify  the  kings  of 


Germany  to  assume  the  title  of  Roman  em> 
perors,  though,  without  that  consecration, 
these  kings  had  all  Italy  under  their  domi- 
nion, and  exercised  in  every  part  of  it  the  t»> 
rious  rights  and  prerogatives  of  sovereignty. 
Hence  the  kings  of  Germany  were  first  styled 
kings  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  afterwnnla 
kings  of  the  Romans  until  the  year  1508, 
when  Maximilian  I.  changed  the  title  of  king 
into  that  of  emperor. 

^  The  decree  of  Nicolas  concerning  the 
election  of  the  Roman  pontiff  is  to  be  found 
in  many  authors,  and  particularly  in  the  Con- 
cilia. But  upon  comparing  together  sevoal 
copies  of  this  &mous  decree,  I  found  them  in 
many  respects  very  different  from  each  other. 
In  some  copies  the  decree  appears  abridged ;  in 
others  it  is  long  and  prolix.  In  some  it  seenoa 
favourable  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  th« 
Roman  emperors ;  in  others  it  appears  to  have 
the  contrary  tendency.  The  most  ample  copy 
is  that  which  we  find  in  the  Chronicon  FVir- 
lense  in  Muratori*s  Scriptores  Rerum  Itali- 
carum,  torn.  ii.  part  TI.  p.  645,  which  differa, 
however,  in  various  circumstances,  from  that 
which  is  published  by  Hugo  Floriacensis,  in  his 
book  De  Rcgia  Potestate  et  Sacerdotal!  Difr- 
nitate,  in  Baluzii  Misoellaneis,  tom.  iv.  p.  6% 
Notwithstanding  the  diversity  that  there  is  in 
the  copies  of  this  &mous  decree,  tbey  all  agree 
-  in  confirming  the  accounts  we  have  given  of 
the  plans  and  pontificate  of  Nicolas. 

^  See  Mabillon,  Comm.  in  Ord.  Roman, 
tom.  ii.  Musei  Italici,  p.  114;  Constant. 
Cenni  Prasf.  ad  Concilium  Lateraa.  Stc- 
phani.  iii.  p.  18,  Rom.  1735,  in  4to.;  Fran«. 
Pagi  Brevianim  Pontit  Romanor.  tom.  ii.  p. 
374. 
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cardinals,™  and  the  nature  of  their  privileges  and  functions.  Many 
writers^  have  treated  this  suhject  in  an  ample  manner,  and  have  shed  upon 
it  a  profusion  of  erudition,  which  deserves,  no  doubt,  the  highest  applause ; 
but  they  are,  generally  speaking,  defective  in  perspicuity  and  precision  ; 
nor  do  I  know  of  any,  who  have  confined  themselves  to  the  true  state  of 
the  question,  and  investigated,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  true  origin  of 
the  office  of  cardinal,  and  the  reasons  that  occasioned  the  institution  of 
that  order  of  ecclesiastics.  Several  learned  men  have  employed  much 
time  and  labour  in  fixing  th6  sense  of  the  word  cardinal,  and  in  illustrat- 
ing its  meaning  from  ancient  monuments  and  records ;  but,  however 
worthy  of  a  curious  philologist  these  researches  may  be,  yet  they  contri- 
bute little  or  nothing  to  clear  up  the  point  in  question,  or  to  convey  an 
accurate  and  satisfaptory  notion  of  the  true  origin  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, and  the  nature  of  that  ecclesiastical  dignity.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
word  cardinal,  when  applied  to  persons  or  things,  or  more  especially  to  the 
sacred  order,  was,  according  to  the  language  of  the  middle  ages,  a  term  of 
dubious  signification,  and  was  susceptible  of  various  senses.  It  is  also 
well  known,  that  in  former  times  this  title  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  was  in  use  in  all  the 
Latin  churches,  and  that  not  only  the  secular  clergy,  but  also  the  regular, 
such  as  abbots,  canons,  and  monks,  were  capable  of  tnis  denomination,  and 
were  styled  cardinals,  though  in  different  senses.  But  after  the  pontificate 
of  Alexander  III.,  the  common  use  of  the  term  cardinal  was  gradually 
diminished,  and  it  was  confined  to  such  only  as  were  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  election  of  the  pope,  and  who  had  the  right  of  sufi&age  in 
this  weighty  matter.  So  that  when  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the 
college  of  cardinals  at  Rome,  the  question  is  not,  who  they  were,  that  in 
the  remoter  periods  of  the  church  were  distinguished,  among  the  Latins 
in  general,  or  at  Rome  in  particular,  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by  the 
name  of  cardinals ;  nor  do  we  inquire  into  the  proper  signification  of  that 
term,  or  into  the  various  senses  in  which  it  was  formerly  employed ;  the 
true  state  of  the  question  is  this  :  Who  the  persons  were  that  Nicolas  II. 
comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  cardinals,  when  he  vested  in  the 
Roman  cardinals  alone  the  right  of  electing  the  new  pontifi^,  and  excluded 
from  that  important -privilege  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the  bur- 
gesses, and  the  people.  When  this  is  known  with  certainty,  then  we 
shall  have  a  just  notion  of  the  college  of  cardinals  in  its  first  rise,  and 
shall  also  perceive  the  difierence  there  is  between  the  first  cardinals  and 
those  of  our  times.  Now  this  may  easily  be  learned  from  the  edict  of 
Nicolas  II.,  which  sets  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light.  "  We  have 
thought  proper  to  enact,  says  the  pontifi;  that,  upon  the  decease  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  universal  church,  the  affair  of  the  elec- 
tion be  treated,  principally  and  previously  to  all  other  deliberations,  among 
the  cardinal  bishops  alone,  who  shall  afterwards  call  into  their  council  the 


"  fty*  Tho  innslator  hss  bero  incorpo- 
rated into  the  text  the  long  and  important 
note  (e)  of  the  original  concerning  the  cardi- 
nals. The  citations  and  references  only  are 
thrown  into  the  notes. 

'  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning 
the  name,  origin,  and  rights  of  the  cardinals, 
are  enumerated  bj  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  bis 
Bibliogr.  Antiquar.  p.  445,  456  ;  Casp.  Ssgit- 
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tariua,  Introd.  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiast.  cap. 
Yxix.  p.  771,  et  Jo.  And.  Schmidius  in  Sup- 
plement, p.  644 ;  Christ  Grypbius,  Isagoge 
ad  Historiam  Sseculi  zvii.  p.  430.  Add  to 
these  LudoT.  Tbomassini  Disciplina  Eccledae 
Yetus  et  Nots^  t  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  115,  1 16,  p. 
616,  et  Lud.  Ant  Muratori,  whose  learned  dis> 
sertation  De  Origine  Gardinalatus  is  published 
in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  JEvi,  t.  ▼.  p.  156. 
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cardinal  clerks,  and  require  finally  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people  to  their  election.""  Here  we  see,  that  the  pontiff  divides 
into  two  classes  the  cardinals  who  were  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
the  election  of  his  successors,  one  of  which  he  calls  cardinal  bishops,  and 
the  other  cardinal  clerks.  By  the  former  we  are  manifestly  to  understand 
the  seven  bishops  who  belonged  to  the  city  and  territory  of  Rome,  whom 
Nicolas  calls,  in  the  same  edict,  Comprovinciales  Episcopi,  an  epithet 
which  had  been  used  before  by  Leo  I.,  and  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  cardinal  bishops  long  before  the  present  century.  The 
words  of  Nicolas  confirm  this  account  of  the  matter,  and  place  it  beyond 
all  possibility  of  contradiction  ;  for  he  declares,  that  by  cardinal  bishops 
he  understands  those  to  whom  it  belonged  to  consecrate  the  pontiff  elect ; 
"  Since  the  apostolic  see,"  observes  the  papal  legislator,  **  cannot  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  superior  or  metropolitan,?  the  cardinal  bishops 
must  necessarily  supply  the  place  of  a  metropolitan,  and  fix  the  elected 
pontiff  on  the  summit  of  apostolic  exaltation  and  empire.<i"  Now  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  seven  bishops  of  Rome,  above  mentioned,  had  the 
privilege  of  consecrating  the  Roman  pontiff. 

All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall  immediately  perceive 
the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  famous  edict,  according  to  which  it  is 
manifest  that,  upon  the  death  of  a  pontiff^  the  cardinal  bishops  were  first 
to  deliberate  alone  concerning  a  proper  successor*  and  to  examine  the  re- 
spective merit  of  the  candidates  that  might  pretend  to  this  high  dignity, 
and  afterwards  to  call  in  the  cardinal  clerks,  not  only  to  demand  their 
counsel,  but  also  to  join  with  them  iu  the  election.  The  word  clerk  here 
bears  the  same  sense  with  that  of  presbyter,  and  it  is  undeniably  certain 
that  the  name  of  cardinal  presbyters  was  given  to  the  ministers  of  the 
eight-and-twenty  Roman  parishes,  or  principal  churches.  All  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  of  whatever  order  or  rank  they  might  be,  were,  together  with 
the  people,  expressly  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting  in  the  election  of 
the  pontiff,  though  they  were  allowed  what  is  called  a  negative  suffrage, 
and  their  consent  was  required  to  what  the  others  had  done.  From  all 
which,  it  appears  that  the  college  of  electors  who  chose  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  who,  after  this  period,  were  called  cardinals  in  a  new  and  unusual  ac- 
ceptation of  that  terra,  consisted,  according  to  their  original  establishment 
by  Nicolas  II.,  of  only  two  orders,  namely,  cardinal  bishops  and  cardinal 
clerks,  or  presbyters.' 


**  tt:>  The  puaage  of  the  edict,  which  we 
have  hero  tniuUted  from  Hugo  Fioriacns  in 
Baluzii  MibccI.  torn.  iv.  p.  62,  runs  thus  in 
the  original  :  **  Constitatmus  ut,  oheunte  ha- 
jus  Romana  unlycrsalis  Ecclcsie  Pontifice, 
imprimis,  Cardinalcs  Episcopi  diligentisaima 
Bimul  consideratiooe  tractanteS)  mox  sibi  Cle- 
ricos  Cardinalcs  adhibeant,  sicque,  reliquus 
Clerus  et  Populus  ad  consensum  noTn  elec- 
tionis  acccdant.** 

'  0  j^  1°  the  consecration  of  a  new  bishop 
in  any  province,  the  metropolitan  always  bore 
the  principal  part ;  as  therefore  there  was  no 
metropolitan  to  install  the  pope,  the  cardinal 
bishops  performed  that  ceremony. 

1  Such  are  the  swelling  and  bombastic  terms 
of  the  edict :  "  Quia  scdes  apostolica  super  se 
metropolitanum  habere  non  potest ;  cardinales 
episcopi  metropolitani  vice  procul  dubio  fiin- 


gantur,  qui  electum  antistitem  ad  apostolici 
culminis  apicem  provefaant.^ 

'  Wo  must  therefore  take  care  that  we  be 
not  misled  by  the  error  of  Onuphr.  Panviniua, 
who  affirms,*  that  the  cardinal  bishops  were 
not  added  to  the  college  of  cardinals  beforo 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.  Nor  are 
we  to  listen  to  the  supposition  of  those  writ- 
ers, who  imagine  that  certain  deacons  were, 
from  the  beginning,  members  of  that  college 
of  cardinals,  by  whom  the  popes  were  elected. 
There  were,  indeed,  in  the  Roman  church, 
long  before  the  edict  of  Nicolas,  and  there 
still  remain,  cardinal  deacons,  i.  e.  superin- 
tcndents  of  those  churches  which  have  hospi- 
tals annexed  to  them,  and  whose  revenues  are 

*  See  Mabillon,  Comment,  in  Ordinem 
Rom.  p.  115,  tom.  ii.  Musoi  Italici. 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe,  before  we  finish  this  digression,  that  the 
famous  decree  of  Nicolas  could  not  obtain  the  force  of  a  law.  "  It  is  evi- 
dent," says  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  ■  "  that  the  edict  of  Nicolas  is,  and 
always  has  been,  without  the  smallest  degree  of  weight  or  authority.  But, 
in  affirming  this,  I  have  not  the  least  design  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the  blessed  memory  of  that  pontiff,  or  to  derogate  from  the  applause  that 

is  due  to  his  virtue As  a  man,   however,  he   was   fallible,  and, 

through  the  weakness  that  is  inseparable  from  humanity,  was  liable  to  be 
seduced  into  measures  that  were  inconsistent  with  equity  and  justice."  It 
is  true,  the  prelate  has  here  principally  in  view  that  part  of  the  edict  in 
which  Nicolas  acknowledges  and  confirms  the  right  of  the  emperors  to 
ratify  the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  yet  what  he  says  is  undoubtedly 
true  of  the  whole  edict  in  all  its  parts.  For  the  seven  Palatine  judges,* 
who  were  excluded  by  this  decree  from  the  important  privilege  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed  of  voting  in  the  election  to  the  apostolic  see,  complained 
loudly  of  the  injury  that  was  done  them,  and,  seconded  in  their  complaints 
by  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  by  the  clamours  of  the  army,  the 
citizens,  and  the  multitude,  they  declared  their  opposition  to  the  execution 
of  this  edict,  and  gave  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  to  the  cardinals,  who 
had  been  constituted  electors  by  Nicolas.  To  appease  these  tumults,  Alex- 
ander III.  augmented  the  college  of  the  electing  cardinals,  by  conferring 
that  dignity  upon  the  prior,  or  arch-presbyter,  of  St.  John  Lateran,  the 
arch-presbyters  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  the  abbots  of  St 
Paul's  and  St.  Laurence  without  the  wall,  and,  lastiy,  upon  the  seven  Pa- 
latine judges.^  By  this  dexterous  stratagem  the  higher  order  of  the 
clergy  was  defeated,  and  ceased  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  cardinal 
electors ;  nor,  indeed,  could  their  opposition  be  of  any  significancy,  since 
their  chiefs  and  leaders  were  become  members  of  the  sacred  college  insti- 
tuted by  Nicolas.  The  inferior  clergy  continued  yet  obstinate ;  but  their 
opposition  was  vanquished  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
silence  by  the  promotion  of  their  chiefs,  the  cardinal  deacons,  to  the  dig- 
nity of  electors.  Who  it  was,  whether  Alexander  III.  or  some  other 
pontiff,  that  raised  the  principal  Roman  deacons  to  the  rank  of  cardinals, 
is  not  certain ;  but  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  design  of  this 
promotion  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  resented  highly  the  violation  of  their  privileges. 

When  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy  were  drawn  off  from  the  opposition, 
it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  silence  the  people,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
all  part  in  the  election  of  the  pontiff.  And  accordingly,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.  it  was  proposed  to  choose  Lucius  III.  ^  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  clergy  and  people,  which  had 
hitherto  been  always  esteemed  necessary  to  ratify  the  election,  were  not  so 


appropriated  to  the  support  of  fhe  poor ;  but 
they  were  eyidcntlj  excluded  from  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope,  which,  by  the  edict  of  Nicolas, 
waa  to  be  made  by  the  cardinal  bishopa  and 
clerks  alone.  Hence  we  find  the  cardinals 
plainly  distinguished  from  the  deacons  in  the 
diploma  that  was  drawn  up  for  the  election  of 
Gregory  VII.  to  the  pontificate. 

'  Anselmi  Luccensis,  lib.  ii.  contra  Wiber- 
tum,  Anti-papam,  et  seqoaces  ejus,  in  Canisii 
Lectionib.  Antiquis.  torn.  iii.  part  I.  p.  383. 

*  These  judges  were  the  Primicerius,  S«- 


cundiccrius,  Arcarius,  Saccellarius,  Protos- 
crinarius,  Primicerius  Defensorum,  et  Admi- 
niculator;  for  a  particular  account  of  whoso 
respective  ofiScea,  services,  and  privileges,  see 
Grsevii  Thesaurus  Antiquit.,  Du  Cange,  &c. 

"  Cenni  Praef.  ad  Concil.  Lateran.  Stephan. 
iii.  p.  19;  Mabillon,  Comment  ad  Ord.  Ro- 
man, p.  115,  ex  Panvinio. 

*  ((7-  In  the  original,  instead  of  Lucius 
III.  we  read  Victor  111.,  which  was  certainly 
a  mistake  of  inadvertency  in  the  learned  au- 
thor. 
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much  as  demanded,  and  the  affair  was  transacted  by  the  college  of  cardinals 
alone,  who  have  continued  to  maintain  that  exclusive  and  important  privi- 
lege even  to  our  times.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  Innocent  II.  had  been 
elected  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  cardinals  alone,  without  the  consent  of 
the  clergy  or  the  people,  several  years  before  the  pontificate  of  Lucius ;  ^ 
this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  as  the  election  of 
Innocent  II.  was  irregular,  it  cannot  be  alleged  in  the  case  before  us. 

VII.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  the  extensive  authority  and  im- 
portant privileges  they  enjoy  at  this  day,  derive  their  origin  from  the  edict 
published  at  the  request  and  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  II. ;  that, 
under  the  title  of  cardinals,  this  pontiff  comprehended  the  seven  Roman 
bishops,  who  were  considered  as  his  suffragans,  and  of  whom  the  bishop  of 
Ostia  was  the  chief,  as  also  the  eight-and- twenty  ministers  who  had  inspec- 
tion over  the  principal  Roman  churches ;  and  that  to  these  were  added,  in 
process  of  time,  under  Alexander  III.  and  other  pontiffs,  new  members,  in 
order  to  appease  the  resentment  of  those  who  looked  upon  themselves  as 
injured  by  the  edict  of  Nicolas,  and  also  to  answer  other  purposes  of  eccle- 
siastical policy.  We  see.  also,  from  an  attentive  view  of  this  matter,  that 
though  the  high  order  of  purpled  prelates,  commonly  called  cardinals,  had 
its  rise  in  the  eleventh  century,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the 
stable  and  undisputed  authority  of  a  legal  council  before  the  following  age 
and  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III. 

VIII.  Though  Nicolas  II.  had  expressly  acknowledged  and  confirmed 
in  his  edict  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ratify  by  his  consent  the  election 
of  the  pontiff ;  his  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed,  than  the  Romans,  at  the 
instigation  of  Hildebrand,  archdeacon,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Rome, 
violated  this  imperial  privilege  in  the  most  presumptuous  manner.  For 
they  not  only  elected  to  the  pontificate  Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  II.,  but  also  solemnly  installed  him  in  that 
high  office  without  so  much  as  consulting  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  or 
giving  him  the  least  information  of  the  matter.  Agnes,  the  mother  of  the 
young  emperor,  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  irregular  transaction 
by  the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  to  whom  the  election  of  Anselm  was  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  than  she  assembled  a  council  at  Basil,  and,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  her  son,  who  was  yet  a  minor,  caused  Cado- 
laus,  bishop  of  Parma,  to  be  created  pontiff,  under  the  title  of  Honorius  II. 
Hence  arose  a  long  and  furious  contest  between  the  two  rival  pontiffs,  who 
maintained  their  respective  pretensions  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  presented 
a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  horror  in  the  church  of  Christ,  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  centre  of  charity  and  peace.  In  this  violent  contention 
Alexander  triumphed,  though  he  could  never  engage  his  obstinate  adver- 
sary to  desist  from  his  pretensions.^ 

Hildebrand  raised        ^^'  '^^^  contest,  indeed,  was  of  little  consequence  when 
to  the  pontifi-       viewed  in  comparison  with  the  dreadfid  commotions  which 

cut  n 

Hildebrand,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.  excited  both  in  church  and  state,  and  nourished  and 
fomented  until  the  end  of  his  days.  This  vehement  pontiff,  who  was  a 
Tuscan,  bom  of  mean  parents,  rose  by  various  steps,  from  the  obscure 

*  See  Pagi  BreTiar.  Pontif.  Romanor.  torn.  perii  tub   Henrico  IV.  et  Y.  lib.  i.  p.  7  ; 

ii.  p.  615.  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  Pontificum  Romanor. 

>  Ferdin.    UghelH   Italia  Sacra,  torn.   ii.  torn.  ii.  p.  385;  Muratori,  Annali  d*  Italia, 

p.  166 ;  Jo.  Jac.  Maecovius,  De  Rebus  Im-  torn.  vi.  p.  214. 
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Station  of  a  monk  of  Clugni,  to  the  rank  of  Archdeacon  in  the  Roman 
church,  and  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  who  treated  him  with  peculiar  marks 
of  distinction,  was  accustomed  to  govern  the  Roman  pontiffs  hy  his  coun- 
sels, which  had  acquired  the  highest  degree  of  influence  and  authority.    In 
the  year  1073,  and  the  same  day  that  Alexander  was  interred,  he  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate  by  the  unanimous  suffirages  of  the  cardinals,  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  and  people,  and,  consequently,  without  any  regard  being 
paid  to  the  edict  of  Nicolas  II. ;  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
probation and  consent  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  am- 
bassadors had  been  sent  for  that  purpose.     This  prince,  indeed,  had  soon 
reason  to  repent  of  the  consent  he  had  given  to  an  election,  which  became 
so  prejudicial  to  his  own  authority,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of 
the  church,  and  so  detrimental,  in  general,  to  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  kingdoms  and  empires.'     Hildebrand  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
genius,  whose  ambition  in  forming  the  most  arduous  projects  was  equalled 
by  his  dexterity  in  bringing  them  into  execution  ;  sagacious,  crafly,  and 
intrepid,  nothing  could  escape  his  penetration,  defeat  his  stratagems,  or 
daunt  his  courage ;  haughty  and  arrogant  beyond  all  measure ;  obstinate, 
impetuous,  and  intractable ;  he  looked  up  to  the  summit  of  universal  em- 
pire with  a  wishful  eye,  and  laboured  up  the  ascent  with  uninterrupted 
ardour,  and  invincible  perseverance ;  void  of  all  principle,  and  destitute  of 
every  pious  and  virtuous  feeling,  he  suffered  little  restraint  in  his  audacious 
pursuits,  from  the  dictates  of  religion  or  the  remonstrances  of  conscience. 
Such  was  the  character  of  Hildebrand,  and  his  conduct  was  every  way 
suitable  to  it ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  the  papal  chair,  than  he 
displayed  to  the  world  the  most  odious  marks  of  his  tyrannic  ambition. 
Not  contented  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction,  and  to  augment  the  opulence  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  he  laboured  indefatigably  to  render  the  universal  church 
subject  to  the  despotic  government  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  pontiff 
alone,  to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction  which  kings  and  emperors  had  hitherto 
exercised  over  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
all  part  in  the  management  or  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  church. 
Nay,  this  outrageous  pontiff  went  still  farther,  and  impiously  attempted  to 
submit  to  his  jurisdiction  the  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  of  the  earth, 
and  to  render  their  dominions  tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome.     Such  were 
the  pious  and  apostolic  exploits  that  employed  the  activity  of  Gregory 
YII.  during  his  whole  life,  and  which  render  his  pontificate  a  continual 
scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.     Were  it  necessary  to  bring  any  further 
proofs  of  his  tyranny  and  arrogance,  his  fierce  impetuosity  and  boundless 
ambition,  we  might  appeal  to  those  &mous  sentences,  which  are  generally 
called,  after  him,  the  dictates  of  Hildebrand,  and  which  show,  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  spirit  and  character  of  this  restless  pontiff.' 


y  The  writers  who  have  given  the  amplest 
account!  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  Qrogory 
YII.  are  enumerated  by  Casp.  Sagittarius,  in 
bis  In  trod,  ad  Hist  Ecclcsiast.  torn.  i.  p.  687, 
and  by  And.  Schmidlus,  in  his  Supplement, 
torn.  ii.  p.  627. — See  also  the  Acta  Sanctor. 
torn.  V.  Mail  ad  d.  xxv.  p.  568 ;  and  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ordin.  Benedict!,  Siecul.  vi.  p. 
406.  Add  to  these  the  Life  of  Grogory  VII. 
published  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1710,  by 
Just.  Christopher  Dithmar,  as  also  tho  au- 
thors who  have  written   the  history  of  the 


contests  that  arose  between  the  empire  and 
the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  and  of  the  wars  that 
were  occasioned  by  the  disputes  concerning 
Investitures. 

*  Dictatus  Hildebrandlni.  By  these  are 
understood  twenty-seven  apophthegms,  or 
short  sentences,  relating  to  the-  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiffs  over  the  uni- 
versal church,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Epistles  of  Gregory  YII.  between  the 
fifly-fifih  and  tho  fifiy -sixth  Epistle,  under  tho 
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His  exploits. 
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X.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Hildebrand,  the  face  of  the 
Latin  church  was  entirely  changed,  its  government  sub- 
verted, and  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  those  rights  and  privileges 
that  had  been  formerly  vested  in  its  councils,  bishops,  and  sacred  colleges, 
were  usurped  by  the  greedy  pontiff.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
the  weight  of  this  tyrannic  usurpation  did  not  fall  equally  upon  all  the 
European  provinces  ;  several  of  these  provinces  preserved  some  remains  of 
their  ancient  liberty  and  independence,  in  the  possession  of  which  a  variety 
of  circumstances  happily  concurred  to  maintain  them. 

But,  as  we  insinuated  above,  the  views  of  Hildebrand  were  not  confined 
to  the  erection  of  an  absolute  and  universal  monarchy  in  the  church ;  they 
aimed  also  at  the  establishment  of  a  civil  monarchy  equally  extensive  and 
despotic ;  and  this  aspiring  pontiff,  after  having  drawn  up  a  system  of 
ecclesiastical  canons  for  the  government  of  the  church,  would  have  intro- 
duced also  a  new  code  of  political  laws,  had  he  been  permitted  to  execute 
the  plan  he  had  formed.  His  purpose  was  to  engage  in  the  bonds  of 
fidelity  and  allegiatfce  to  St.  Peter,  t.  e.  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  all  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to  establish  at  Rome  an  annual  assembly  of 
bishops,  by  whom  the  contests  that  might  arise  between  kingdoms  or  sove- 
reign states  were  to  be  decided,  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  princes  to  be 
examined,  and  the  fate  of  nations  and  empires  to  be  determined.  This 
ambitious  project  met,  however,  with  the  warmest  opposition,  particularly 
from  the  vigilance  and  resolution  Of  the  emperors,  and  also  from  the  British 
and  French  mouarchs.' 


title  of  Dictatus  PapsB, «'.  e.  Dictates  of  the 
Pope.  See  Hurduini  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  part  I. 
p.  1304,  and  the  various  \rritera  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  Baronins  Lupus,*  and  other 
historians,  who  have  signalized,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, their  yehement  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  maintain,  that  these  Dictates 
were  drawn  up  by  Gregory  YII.,  and  proposed 
as  laws  in  a  certain  council ;  and  hence  the 
Protestant  writers  have  ventured  to  attribute 
them  to  Hildebrand.  But  the  learned  John 
Launoy,  Natalia  Alexander,  Aothonyf  and 
Francis  Pagi,{  Elias  du  Pin,  and  other  au- 
thors of  note,  affirm  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner that  these  sentences,  or  dictates,  were  a 
downright  forgery  imposed  upon  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Gregory,  by  some  perfi- 
dious impostor,  who  proposed  thereby  to  flat- 
ter the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  ambitious  pre- 
tensions. As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  they 
observe,  that  while  some  of  these  sentences 
express  indeed  in  a  lively  manner  the  am- 
bitious spirit  of  Gregory,  there  are  others 
which  appear  entirely  opposite  to  the  senti- 
ments of  that  pontiff,  as  they  are  delivered  in 
several  parts  of  his  Epistles.     The   French 

*  Lupus,  in  his  NotSB  et  Diasertationes  in 
Concilia,  torn.  vi.  0pp.  p.  1 64,  has  given  us  an 
ample  commentary  on  the  Dictates  of  Hilde- 
brand, which  be  looks  upon  as  both  authentic 
and  sacred. 

t  See  Anton.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baronium. 

i  See  Franc.  Pagi  Brcviar.  Ponlif.  Roman, 
torn.  ii.  p.  473. 


writera  have  important  roaaona,  which  it  ia  not 
necessary  to  mention  here,  for  affirming  that 
no  Roman  pontiff  ever  presumed  to  speak  of 
the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  such  arro- 
gant terms  as  are  here  put  into  the  month  of 
Gregory.     It  may  be  easily  granted,  that  these 
aentenoes,  in  their  present  form,  are  not  the 
composition  of  this  famous  pontiff :  for  many 
of  them  are  obscure,  and  they  are  all  thrown 
together  without  the  leaat  order,  method,  or 
connection,  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
a  man  of  such  genius,  as  Gregory  discovered, 
would  have  neglected  either  perspicuity  or 
precision  in  describing  the  authority,  and  fixing 
what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges ~of  the  bishops  of  Rome,     But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  if  wo  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  these  sentences,  wo  shall  be  entirely 
persuaded  that  they  belong  originally  to  Hilde- 
brand, since  we  find  the  greatest  part  of  them 
repeated  word  for  word  in  several  places  in  hia 
Epistles,  and  since  such  of  them  as  appear  in- 
consistent with  some  passagea  in  these  epistles, 
are  not  so  in  reality,  but  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained in  perfect  conformity  with  what  they 
are  sa*d  to  contradict.     The  most  probable  ac- 
count of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this :  That 
some  mean  author  extracted  these  sentences, 
partly  from  the  epistles  of  Gregory  that  are 
yet  extant,  partly  from  those  that  have  perished 
in  the  ruins  of  time,  and  published  them  in 
the  form  in  which  they  now  appear,  without 
judgment  or  method. 

•  ft:?*  The  long  note  (/?)  in   the  original, 
wliirh  contains  the  ambitious  exploits  of  Hilde- 
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That  Hildebrand  laid  this  audacious  plan  is  undoubtedly  evident,  both 
from  his  own  epistles,  and  also  from  other  authentic  records  of  antiquity. 
The  nature  of  the  oath  which  he  drew  up  for  the  king  or  emperor  of  the 
Romans,  from  whom  he  demanded  a  profession  of  subjection  and  allegiance,'' 
shows  abundantly  the  arrogance  of  his  pretensions.  But  his  conduct 
towards  the  kingdom  of  France  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  well 
known,  that  whatever  dignity  and  dominion  the  popes  enjoyed  was  origin- 
ally derived  from  the  kingdom  of  France,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from 
the  princes  of  that  nation ;  and  yet  Hildebrand,  or,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
title  him»  Gregory  VII.,  pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  tribu- 
tary to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  commanded  his  legates  to  demand  yearly,  in 
the  ^most  solemn  manner,  the  payment  of  that  tribute ;«  their  demands, 
however,  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  the  tribute  was  never  either 
acknowledged  or  offered.  Nothing  can  be  more  insolent  than  the  language 
in  which  Gregory  addressed  himself  to  Philip  1.  king  of  France,  to  whom 
he  recommended  an  humble  and  obliging  carriage,  from  this  consideration, 
that  both  his  kingdom  and  his  soul  were  under  the  dominion  of  St.  Peter, 
(f .  e.  his  vicar  the  Roman  Pontiff,)  who  had  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
him  both  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  .<^  Nothing  escaped  the  all -grasping 
ambition  of  Gregory  ;  he  pretended  that  Saxony  was  a  feudal  tenure  held 
in  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  which  it  had  been  formerly  yielded  by 
Charlemagne  as  a  pious  offering  to  St.  Peter.  He  extended  also  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  maintaining,  in  one  of  his  letters,*  that  it 
was  the  property  of  the  apostolic  see  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  yet 
acknowledging  in  another,' that  the  transaction  by  which  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  had  acquired  this  property,  had  been  lost  among  other  ancient  records. 
His  claims,  however,  were  more  respected  in  Spain  than  they  had  been  in 
France ;  for  it  is  proved  most  evidently  by  authentic  records,  that  the  king 
of  Arragon,  and  Bemhard,  count  of  Besalu,  gave  a  favourable  answer  to  the 
demands  of  Gregory,  and  paid  him  regularly  an  annual  tribute ;'  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  other  Spanish  princes,  as  we  could  show,  were  it 
necessary,  by  a  variety  of  arguments.  The  despotic  views  of  this  lordly 
pontiff  were  attended  with  less  success  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  William  the  Conqueror  was  a  prince  of  great  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion, extremely  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives  he 
enjoyed  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  monarch ;  and  accordingly,  when 
Gregory  wrote  him  a  letter  demanding  the  arrears  of  the  Peter-pence,^  and 


bnuid,  is  inserted  in  tbe  following  pAragrapb, 
except  tbe  citations,  wbich  are  tbrown  into 
notes. 

■*  See  tbe  nintb  book  of  bis  epistles,  Epist. 
ill.  Tbe  form  of  tbe  oath  runs  thus :  "  Ab 
bac  bora  et  detncept  fidelis  ero  per  rcctam  fidem 
B.  Petro  Apostolo,  cjusque  vicario  Papee  Gre- 
gorio— «t  quodcunque  ipse  Papa  prasceperit 
iub  bis  videlicet  verbis:  pbr  vkram  obb- 
DiBNTiAM,  fideliter,  sicut  oportetChristianum, 
obeenrabo.  Et  eo  die,  quando  eum  primitus 
▼idero,  fideliter  per  manus  meas  miles  Sancti 
Petri  et  iLLius'  efficiat*'  What  is  this  else 
than  a  formal  oath  of  allegiance  ? 

'  Epist.  lib.  Tiii.  ep.  xxiii.  in  Harduin*s 
Concilia,  torn.  ri.  p.  1476.  "Dicondum 
autem  est  omnibus  Qallis  et  per  veram  obe- 
dienliam  prsecipicndum,  ct  unaquaeqne  domus 
saltern  unum  deuarium  anuuatim  sol  vat  Dcato 


Petro,  si  oam  rocognoscant  patrem  et  pasto- 
rem  suum  more  sntiquo.**  Every  one  knows 
that  the  demand  that  was  made  with  tbe  form, 
**per  veray  obedientiam,**  was  supposed  to 
oblige  indispensably. 

'  Lib.  vii.  epist.  xx.  in  Harduin*s  Concilia, 
torn.  vi.  p.  1466.  ^^Maxime  enitcrc  ut  B« 
Petrum,  in  cujns  potestate  est  regnum  tuum 
et  anima  tua,  qui  te  potest  in  coelo  et  in  terra 
ligare  et  absolvere,  tibi  facias  debitorem.** 

*  Lib.  X.  ep.  vii.  "  Regnum  Uispaniie  ab 
antique  proprii  juris  S.  Petri  fuisse  et  soli 
Apostolics  sedi  ex  nquo  pertinere.** 

'  Lib.  x.  epist.  xxviii. 

ft  See  Petrus  de  Marca,  Hist,  de  B^am, 
lib.  iv.  p.  331,  332. 

^  0^  Peter-pence,  so  called  from  its  being 
collected  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  in  Vin- 
culis,  was  an  ancient  tax  of  a  penny  on  each 
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at  the  same  time  summoning  him  to  do  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  fief  of  the  apostolic  see,  William  granted  the  former,  but  refused 
the  latter*  with  a  noble  obstinacy,  declaring  that  he  held  his  kingdom  of 
God  only  and  his  own  sword.  Obliged  to  yield  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
English  monarch,  whose  name  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  hearts,  the 
restless  pontiff  addressed  his  imperious  mandates  where  he  imagined  they 
would  be  received  with  more  facility.  He  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the 
powerful  German  princes,^  to  Geusa,  king  of  Hungary,^  and  Sueno,  or 
Swein,  king  of  Denmark,^  soliciting  them  to  make  a  solemn  grant  of  their 
kingdoms  and  territories  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  hold  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  vicar  at  Rome,  as  fiefs  of  the  apostolic  see. 
What  success  attended  his  demands  upon  these  princes,  we  cannot  say  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  in  several  places  his  efforts  were  effectual,  and  his 
modest  proposals  were  received  with  the  utmost  docility  and  zeal.  The  son 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  the  Russians,  set  out  for  Rome,  in  consequence  of 
the  pontiff's  letter,""  in  order  to  obtain,  as  a  gift  from  St.  Peter,  by  the 
hands  of  Gregory,  after  professing  his  subjection  and  allegiance  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  the  kingdom,  which  was  to  devolve  to  him  upon 
the  death  of  his  father ;  and  his  pious  request  was  readily  granted  by  the 
officious  pope,  who  was  extremely  liberal  of  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Demetrius  Suinimer,  duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
and  prerogatives  of  royalty  by  the  same  pontiff  in  the  year  1 076,  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  king  by  his  legate  at  Salona,  upon  condition  that  he  should  pay 
an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  St.  Peter  at  every 
Easter  festival.''  This  bold  step  was  injurious  to  the  authority  of  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  who,  before  this  time,  comprehended  the  pro- 
vince of  Croatia  within  the  limits  of  their  sovereignty.  The  kingdom  of 
Poland  became  also  the  object  of  Gregory's  ambition,  and  a  favourable  occa* 
sion  was  offered  for  the  execution  of  his  iniquitous  views  ;  for  Basilaus  II. 
having  assassinated  Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  the  pontiff  not  only  ex- 
communicated him  with  all  the  circumstances  of  infamy  that  he  could 
invent,  but  also  pulled  him  from  his  throne,  dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  his  subjects  had  taken,  and,  by  an  express  and  imperious  edict,  pro- 
hibited the  nobles  and  clergy  of  Poland  firom  electing  a  new  king  without 


house,  fint  granted  in  the  year  725,  by  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  an  English  college  at  Rome, 
and  afterwards  extendi^  into  the  year  794, 
by-  Ofia,  oyer  all  Mercia  and  East  Anglia. 
In  process  of  time  it  became  a  standing  and 
general  tax  throughout  all  England,  and 
though  it  was  for  some  time  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  English  college  according  to 
its  original  design,  the  popes  found  means  to 
^propriate  it  to.  themseWes.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  the  laws  of  Canute,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  William  the  Conqueror,  Sec,  and 
was  never  totally  abolished  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

^  The  letter  of  William  is  extant  in  the 
Miscellanea  of  Baluzius,  tom.  vii.  p.  127,  as 
also  in  Collicr*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  the 
Collection  of  Records,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
volume,  p.  713,  No.  12.  '^Hubertus  legatus 
tuus  (says  the  resolute  monarch  to  the  auda- 
cious pontiff,)  admonuit  me,  quatonus  tibi  ct 
sacccBsoribuB  tuis  fidelitatem  (accrem,  ct  de 


pecunia,  quam  antecessores  mei  ad  eoclMiam 
mittere  solebant,  melius  cogitarem.  Unam 
admisi,  alterum  non  admisL  Fidelitatem  f»- 
cere,  nolui  nee  volo,**  &c. 

i  See  in  Harduin*s  Concilia,  his  ftmons 
letter  Hib.  ix.  epist.  iii.)  to  the  bishop  of  Pa- 
dua, euorting  him  to  engsge  Welpho,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  otiier  German  princes,  to  submit 
themselves  and  their  dominions  to  the  apoa- 
tolic  jurisdiction.  ^^Admoncre  te  volumus 
(says  the  pontiff,)  Ducem  Welphonem,  ut 
fidelitatem  B.  Petro  faciat — Ilium  enim  to- 
lum  in  gremio  Beati  Petri  coUocare  desidersr 
mas  et  ad  ejus  serritium  spcdaliter  provocare. 
Quam  voluntatem  si  in  eo,  vcl  etiam  in  aliia 
potenlibus  viris  amore  B.  Petri  dactis  cogno- 
veris,  et  perficiant  elabora.** 

^  Lib.  ii.  ep.  Ixxiv. 

*  Lib.  ii.  ep.  li. 

■*  Lib.  ii.  ep.  Ixxiv. 

■*  See  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn. 
i.  part  1.  note  88,  p.  53:  Jo.  Lucius,  De 
Regno  Dalmatia:,  lib.  ii.  p.  85. 
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the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.^  Many  more  examples  might  be  alleged 
of  the  frenetic  ambition  of  Gregory,  but  those  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  indignation  of  every  impartial  reader. 
Had  the  success  of  that  pontiff  been  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  insolent 
views,  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  would  have  been  this  day  tributary  to 
the  Roman  see,  and  its  princes  the  soldiers  or  vassals  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
person  of  his  pretended  vicar  upon  earth.  But  though  his  most  important 
projects  were  ineffectual,  yet  many  of  his  attempts  were  crowned  with 
a  favourable  issue;  for,  from  the  time  of  his  pontificate,  the  face  of 
Europe  underwent  a  considerable  change,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
emperors  and  other  sovereign  princes  were  much  diminished.  It  was, 
particularly,  under  the  administration  of  Gregory,  that  the  emperors  were 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ratifying,  by  their  consent,  the  election  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  a  privilege  of  no  small  importance,  and  which  as  yet 
they  have  never  recovered. 

XI.  The  zeal  and  activity  which  Gregory  employed  in  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
met,  nowhere,  with  such  remarkable  success  as  in  Italy.  His  intimate 
familiarity  with  Mathilda,  the  daughter  of  Boniface,  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  most  powerful  and  opulent  princess  in  that  country  (who  found  by  ex- 
perience that  neither  ambition  nor  grace  had  extinguished  the  tender  pas- 
sions in  the  heart  of  Gregory),  contributed  much  to  this  success ;  for  he 
engaged  that  princess,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Godfrey,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  and  her  mother  Beatrix,  which  happened  in  the  years  1076  and 
1077f  to  settle  all  her  possessions  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  upon  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  thus  to  appoint  St.  Peter  and  his  pretended  vicar  the  heirs 
of  her  immense  treasures.  This  rich  donation  was,  indeed,  considerably 
invalidated  by  the  second  marriage,  which  Mathilda  contracted,  in  the 
year  1089,  with  Welph,  or  Guelph,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
that  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  II.  She,  however, 
renewed  it  in  a  solemn  manner  in  the  year  1102,  about  seven  years  after 
her  separation  from  her  second  husband,  by  which  she  became  again  sole 
mistress  of  her  vast  possessions.**  But,  notwithstanding  this  new  act,  the 
Roman  pontiff  did  not  remain  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  this  splendid 
inheritance.  It  was  warmly  and  powerfully  disputed,  first  by  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  and  afterwards  by  several  other  princes ;  nor  were  the  pontiffs 
so  successful  in  this  contest  as  to  preserve  the  whole  inheritance,  though^ 
after  various  struggles  and*  efforts,  they  remained  in  the  possession  of  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  which  they  still  enjoy.i 


^  See  Dugloati  Hiitor.  Polon.  torn.  i.  p. 
295. 

P  The  life  and  exploit!  of  ibis  heroic  prin- 
ccu  (who  was  one  of  the  strongcit  bulwarks  of 
the  Roman  church  against  the  power  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  most  tender  and  obedient 
of  all  the  spiritual  daughters  of  Gregory  YII.) 
haa  been  written  by  Bened.  Luchinus,  Domin. 
Melinus,  Felix  Contelorius,  Julius  de  Puteo, 
but  more  amply  by  Francis  Maria  Florent,  in 
his  Records  concerning  the  countess  Mathilda, 
written  in  Italian,  and  Bened.  Bachinius,  in 
Iiis  Uistoria  Monasterii  Podalironensis.  The 
fomous  Leibnitz,  in  his  Scriptores  Brunsvic. 
tom.  i.  p.  629,  and  Lud.  Ant  Muratori,  in 
his  Scriptores  Rerum  Italic,  tom.  v.  p.  335, 


have  published,  with  annotations,  the  ancient 
histories  of  the  life  of  Mathilda,  composed  by 
Donizo,  and  another  writer,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  se- 
cond act  of  cession  by  which  that  princess 
confirmed  her  former  grant  to  the  church  olf 
Rome.  We  may  add  here,  that  nothing  re- 
lating to  this  extraordinary  woman  is  more 
worthy  of  perusal  than  the  accounts  that  we 
find  of  her,  and  her  second  husband,  in  the 
Origines  Guelphics,  tom.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ▼.  p. 
444,  et  tom.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  303. 

'I  Many  learned  men  conclude  from  the  very 
act  by  which  this  donation  was  confirmed  to 
the  sec  of  Rome,  that  Muthilda  comprehended 
in   this  donation  only  her  allodial   posscsa* 
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The  decrees  of  ^I^*  '^^^  V^^^  ^^^^   Gregory  had  formed  for  raising 

Gregory  VII.  the  church  above  all  human  authority,  to  a  state  of  perfect 
supremacy  and  independence,  had  many  kinds  of  opposition  to  encounter, 
but  none  more  insurmountable  than  that  which  arose  from  the  two  reign- 
ing vices  of  concubinage  and  simony,  that  had  infected  the  whole  body  of 
the  European  clergy.  The  Roman  pontiffs  from  the  time  of  Stepiien  IX. 
had  combated,  with  zeal  and  vehemence,  these  monstrous  vices,'  but  with- 


■ions,  and  not  the  territories  which  she  held  as 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  such  as  the  marquisate  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto.  For  the 
words  of  the  act  run  thus :  ""  Ego  Mathildii 
— dedi  et  obtuli  ccclesia;  St.  Petri — omnia 
mca  bona  jure  proprictario,  tarn  quse  tunc 
habueram,  quam  ea,  qutc  in  antea  acquisitura 
Oram,  sive  juris  successionis,  sive  alio  quo- 
cunque  jure  ad  me  partineant.**  See  the 
Origines  Guelphics,  torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  p.  448. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  qnestioned,  whether  this 
distinction  is  so  evident  as  is  pretended.  For 
the  words  *'  jure  proprictario,**  from  which  it 
is  inferred  that  Mathilda  disposed  of  only  her 
allodial  possessions  in  favour  of  St  Peter,  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  relate  to  the  possessions 
of  the  testatrix,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  gift, 
and  must  be  interpreted  in  conjunction  with 
the  preceding  verbs,  "  dedi  et  obtuli.'*  For 
the  princess  does  not  say,  "  dedi  omnia  bona 
que  jure  proprietario  possideo  et  hubeo,**  t.  e. 
•^^  I  have  granted  that  part  of  my  property 
which  I  hold  by  a  supreme  and  independent 
right,'*  in  which  case  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  men  above  mentioned  would  be  well 
founded,  but  she  says,  **  dedi  omnia  bona  mea 
ccclcsise  jure  proprietario,"  t.  «.  **  my  will  is, 
that  the  church  shall  possess  as  its  own  pro- 
perty the  inheritance  I  have  left  it."  Be- 
sides, the  following  words  manifestly  show, 
that  the  opinion  of  those  learned  men  is  des- 
titute of  all  foundation  ;  since  Mathilda  could 
not  possibly  add,  "  sive  jure  successionis,  sive 
alio  quocunque  jure  ad  me  pertineant,"  i.  e. 
"  I  grant  all  my  possessions  under  whatever 
title  I  eujoy  them,  whether  by  right  of  suc- 
cession, or  by  any  other  right,"  &c.  had  she 
designed  to  confine  her  donation  to  her  allo> 
dial  possessions.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  this 
ample  grant  she  excepts  no  particular  part  of 
her  property,  but  evidently  comprehends  in  it 
her  whole  substance.  It  it  bo  objected  to 
this,  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  never  affirmed 
that  the  fiefs  of  the  empire,  which  Mathilda 
possessed,  were  comprehended  in  this  grant  to 
their  church,  and  that  they  only  claimed  her 
allodial  and  independent  possessions ;  I  answer 
by  questioning  the  fact,  since  many  circum- 
stances concur  to  prove  that  these  ponlifis 
claimed  the  whole  substance  of  Mathilda,  all 
her  possessions  without  exception,  as  their  nn- 
jfloubted  right.  But  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  that  the 
Roman  church  had  never  made  such  a  uni- 
versal claim,  this  would  by  no  means  invali- 
date the  opinion  I  here  maintain :  since  the 


question  under  consideration  is  not,  how  fisr 
the  Roman  pontifis  may  have  moderated  their 
pretensions  to  the  territories  of  Mathilda,  but 
what  is  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
.  words  in  which  her  donation  is  expreased. 

'  Monstrous  vices  we  may  justly  call  them. 
For  though  it  be  true,  that  in  the  method* 
Grc^oiy  took  to  extirpate  these  vices,  he 
violated  not  only  the  laws  of  religion,  but  also 
the  dictates  of  natural  equity  and  justice,  and, 
under  the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal,  committed 
the  most  crying  and  abominable  enormitira ; 
yet  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
vices  produced  the  most  unhappy  effects  both 
in  church  and  state,  and  that  the  suppresnon 
of  them  was  now  become  absolutely  neoeoarj. 
There  were,  indeed,  among  the  clergy,  several 
men  of  piety  and  virtue,  who  lived  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock,  and  these  Gregory  ought  to 
have  spared.  But  there  was  also  a  prodigious 
number  of  ecclesiastics  throughout  Europe, 
not  only  of  priests  and  canons,  but  also  of 
monks,  who  living  in  the  bonds  of  a  criminal 
love,  kept  under  the  title  of  wives,  mistresses 
whom  they  dismissed,  at  pleasure,  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  a  licentious  variety,  and  who 
not  only  spent,  in  the  most  profuse  and  scan- 
dalous manner,  the  revenues  and  treasures  of 
the  church  and  convents  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  even  distributed  a  great  part  of 
them  among  their  bastards.  As  to  the  vice 
of  simony,  its  universal  extent  and  its  perni- 
cious fniits  appear  evidently  from  those  re- 
cords, which  the  Benedictine  monks  have 
published  in  several  places  of  their  Gallia 
Christiana,  not  to  monUon  a  multitude  of 
other  ancient  papers  to  the  same  purpose. 
One  or  two  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  matter.  We 
find  in  the  first  volume  of  the  admirable  work 
now  mentioned,  in  the  Append.  Document, 
p.  5,  a  public  act,  %j  which  Bernard,  a  vis- 
count, and  Froterius,  bishop  of  Alby,  grant, 
or  rather  sell,  openly,  to  Bernard  Aimard  and 
his  son,  the  bishopric  of  Alby,  reserving  to 
themselves  a  considerable  part  of  its  levennea. 
This  act  is  followed  by  another,  in  which 
Count  Pontius  bequeaths  to  his  wife  the  same 
bishopric  of  Alby,  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Ego  Pontius  done  tibi  dilectss  sponsae  mee 
episcopatum  Albiensem— cum  ipsa  eccleaia  et 
cum  omni  adjacentia  sua->et  medietatem  de 
episcopatu  Nemauso^ct  medietatem  de  ab- 
batia  Sti.  JRgidii — post  obitum  tuum  rema- 
ncat  ipsius  alodis  ad  infantes  qui  de  nic  crunt 
creall.*'"— In  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
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out  success,  as  they  viere  become  too  inveterate  and  too  universal  to  be 
extirpated  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  most  extraordinary  efforts. 
Accordingly  Gregory,  in  the  yeay  1074,  which  was  the  second  of  his  pon- 
tificate, exerted  himself  with  much  more  vigour  than  his  predecessors  bad 
done  in  opposition  to  the  vices  already  mentioned.  For  this  purpose  he 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  laws  of  the  former  pontiffs 
against  simony  were  renewed  and  confirmed,  and  the  buying  or  selling 
ecclesiastical  benefices  prohibited  in  the  strictest  and  severest  manner.  It 
was  also  decreed  in  the  same  council,  that  the  sacerdotal  order  should 
abstain  from  marriage:  and  that  such  of  them  as  had  already  wives,  or 
concubines,  should  immediately  dismiss  them,  or  quit  the  priestly  office. 
These  decrees  were  accompanied  with  circular  letters,  written  by  the  pon- 
tiff to  all  the  European  bishops,  enjoining  the  strictest  obedience  to  the 
decisions  of  this  solemn  council,  under  the  severest  penalties.  Gregory 
did  not  stop  here,  but  sent  ambassadors  into  Germany  to  Henry  lY.  king 
of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  engage  that  prince  to  summon  a  council  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  had  been  hitherto  guilty 
of  simoniacal  practices. 

XIII.  These  decrees,  which  were  in  part  equitable  and 
just,  and  which  were,  in  every  respect,  conformable  with 
the  notions  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  this  age,  were 
looked  upon  by  tjie  people  as  highly  salutary,  since  they 
rendered  a  free  election,  and  not  a  mercenary  purchase,  the 
way  to  ecclesiastical  promotion,  and  obliged  the  priests  to  abstain  from 
marriage,  which  was  absurdly  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity 
of  their  office.  Yet  both  these  decrees  were  attended  with  the  most  de- 
plorable tumults  and  dissensions,  and  were  fruitful,  in  their  consequences, 
of  innumerable  calamities.  No  sooner  was  the  law,  concerning  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  published,  than  the  priests,  in  the  several  provinces  of  Europe, 
who  lived  in  die  bonds  of  marriage  with  lawful  wives,  or  of  lasciviousness 
with  hired  concubines, '  complained  loudly  of  the  severity  of  this  council, 


The  severe  pro> 
ceedingt  of  the 
pontiff  against 
concubinage 
produce  much 
trouble. 


learned  work,  in  the  Append.  Document, 
p.  173,  there  ii  a  letter  of  the  clergy  of 
Limoges,  beseeching  William,  count  of  Aqui- 
tain,  not  to  sell  the  bishopric,  but  to  give 
them  a  pastor,  and  not  a  devourer  of  the 
flock.  "  RogamuB  tuam  pietatem,  ne  propter 
mundiale  lucrum  Tcndas  Sti  Stephani  locum, 
quia  si  tu  Tendis  episcopalia,  ipse  nostra  man- 
ducabit  commnnia. — Mitte  nobis  ovium  cus- 
todem,  non  devoratorem.*^  Ademar,  viscount 
of  Limoges,  laments,  torn.  ii.  p.  179,  that 
"•  he  himself  had  formerly  made  traffic  of  the 
cure  of  Bonis  by  selling  benefices  to  simoniacal 
abbots.*'  The  barefaced  impudence  of  the 
sacerdotal  orders,  in  buying  and  selling  bene- 
fices, exceeded  all  measure,  and  almost  all 
credibility.  And  they  carried  matters  so  £ir 
as  to  justify  that  abominable  traffic,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  remarkable  ptssage  in  the  Apolo- 
geticum  of  Abbo,  which  is  added  by  Pithou  to 
the  Codex  Can.  Ecclesiae  Romsnao ;  this  pass- 
age, which  deserves  to  be  quoted,  is  as  follows : 
*'■  Nihil  peno  ad  ecclesiam  pertinere  vidctur, 
quod  ad  pretium  non  largiatur,  scilicet  episco- 
patus,  presbyteratns,  diaconatus,  et  aliqui  mi- 
nores  gradus,  archidiacooatus  quoque;  dccania,- 


prsepositura,  thesauri  custodia,  baptisterium — 
et  hujusmodl  negotiatores,  snbdolaresponsione 
Solent  astruero,  non  se  emere  benedictionem, 
qu&  percipitur  gratia  spiritus  sancti,  sed  res 
ecclesiarum  vel  possessiones  episcopi."  An 
acute  distinction  truly ! 

*  All  the  historians  who  give  an  account 
of  this  century,  menUon  the  tumults  excited 
by  such  priesto,  as  were  resolved  to  continue 
with  their  wives  or  concubines.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  seditions  which  arose  in  Germany, 
upon  this  occasion,  see  Sigonius  De  Regno 
ItaliflB,  lib.  ix.  p.  557,  tom.  ii. ;  as  also  Teng- 
nageVs  Collectio  Voter.  Monument,  p.  45, 
47,  54.  Those  that  the  priests  excited  in 
Englimd  are  mentioned  by  M.  Paris,  in  his 
Hislor.  Major,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  The  tumults  oc- 
casioned by  the  same  reason  in  the  Bclgic  and 
Gallic  provinces,  are  described  in  the  Epistola 
ClericoTum  Cameracensium  ad  Rcmenses  pro 
Uxoribus  Suis,  published  in  Mabillon's  Ann^. 
Benediclin.  tom.  v.  p.  634,  and  in  the  Epis- 
tola Noviomcnsium  Clericorum  ad  Camcra- 
censcs,  published  in  Mabillon's  Museum  Itali- 
cum,  tom.  i.  p.  1*28.  Great  was  the  flamo 
which  the  laws  of  Gregory  excited  in  Italy, 
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and  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean provinces.  Many  of  these  ecclesiastics,  especisdly  the  Milanese 
priests,  chose  rather  to  abandon  their  spiritual  dignities  than  their  sensual 
pleasures,  and  to  quit  their  benefices  that  they  might  cleave  to  their  wives. 
They  went  still  farther:  for  they  separated  themselves  entirely  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  branded  with  the  infamous  name  of  Paterini,  *■  t.  e, 
Manichseans,  the  pontiff  and  his  adherents,  who  condemned  so  unjustly 
the  conduct  of  such  priests  as  entered  into  the  bonds  of  a  lawful  and  vir- 
tuous wedlock.  The  proceedings  of  Gregory  appeared  to  the  wiser  part, 
even  of  those  who  approved  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  unjust  and 
criminal  in  two  respects  :  First,  in  that  his  severity  fell  indiscriminately, 
and  with  equal  fury,  upon  the  virtuous  husband  and  the  licentious  rake ; 
that  he  dissolved,  with  a  merciless  hand,  the  chastest  bonds  of  wedlock, 
and  thus  involved  husbands  and  wives,  with  their  tender  offspring,  in  dis- 
grace, perplexity,  anguish,  and  want. «     The  second  thing  criminal  in  the 


and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Milan,  of 
which  wo  have  an  ample  relation,  given  bj 
Amulph  and  Liandalph,  two  Milanese  histo- 
liana,  whoso  works  are  published  with  annotor 
tions,  hj  Muratori,  in  his  Scriptorcs  Rerum 
Italicanim,  torn.  iv.  p.  36.  Both  these  his- 
torians maintain,  against  Gregory  and  bis  suc- 
cessors, tho  cause  of  the  injured  priests,  and 
the  lawfulness  of  their  marriages. 

*  Patcrinus  is  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  Paulicians  or  Manichseans  (who  came 
during  this  century  from  Bulgaria  into  Italy, 
and  were  also  known  by  the  title  of  Cathari 
or  pure)  were  distinguished  among  tlie  Italians. 
But  in  process  of  time  the  term  Paterinus  bo- 
came  a  proper  name  for  all  kinds  of  heretics,  as 
we  might  show  by  many  examples  taken  from 
the  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. There  are  various  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  word,  the  most  probable  of 
which  is,  that  which  supposes  it  derived  from 
a  certain  place  called  Pataria,  in  which  the 
heretics  held  their  assemblies ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan  is,  to 
Uiis  very  day,  called  Pataria,  or  Contrada  de 
Patarri.  See  Annot  ad  Amulphum  Medio- 
lanens.  in  Mnratori^s  Scriptores  Reruro  Itali- 
car.  torn.  iv.  p.  39,  see  also  Saxius  ad  Sigo- 
nium  de  Regno  Italise,  lib.  iz.  p.  536,  tom.  ii. 
Opp  Sigonii.  An  opinion,  of  which,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Sigonius  was  the  author,  pro- 
vailed,  that  the  name  in  question  was  given  to 
the  Milanese  priests,  who  separated  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  retained  their  wives  in 
oppositic||;i  to  the  laws  of  the  pontifls.  But 
this  opinion  is  without  foundation ;  and  it 
appears  evidently,  from  the  testimony  of  Ar- 
nulph  and  other  historians,  that  it  was  not  the 
married  priests,  but  the  faction  of  tho  pontiffs, 
who  condemned  their  conjugid  bonds,  that 
were  branded  with  the  opprobrious  name  of 
Paterini.  See  Amulph,  lib.  iii.  c.  x. ;  Anton. 
Pagi  Grit,  in  Ann.  Bar.  tom.  iii.  ad  A.  1057, 
sect.  iii. ;  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  Antiq.  Ital. 
Medii  yEvi,  tom.  v.  p.  82 ;  wlio  have  demon- 
strated this  in  the  most  ample,  learned,  and 


satisfactory  manner.  Nor  need  we,  indeed, 
look  any  where  else  for  the  origin  of  this 
word.  It  is  abundantly  known,  that  the 
Manichseans  and  their  brethren  the  Paulicians, 
were  extremely  averse  to  marriage,  which  tliey 
looked  upon  as  an  institution  invented  by  the 
evil  principle  ;  they,  of  consequence,  who 
considered  the  marriages  of  the  clergy  as 
lawful,  employed  the  ignominious  name  of 
Paterini,  to  show  that  the  pontifia,  who  pro- 
hibited these  marringes,  were  followers  of  the 
odious  doctrine  of  the  Manichseans. 

*  We  must  always  remember  that  the 
priests,  to  whom  their  wives  or  mistresses 
were  much  dearer  than  the  laws  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, were  not  all  of  the  same  character ;  nor 
were  such  of  them  as  might  be  justly  esteemed 
criminal,  all  criminal  in  the  same  degree. 
The  better  sort  of  these  ecclesiastics,  among 
which  we  may  count  the  Belgic  and  Milanese 
clei^,  desired  nothing  more  Uian  to  live  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  maintaining  that  it 
was  lawful  for  a  priest,  before  his  consecra- 
tion, to  marry  one  virgin,  though  a  plurality 
of  wives  was  justly  prohibited ;  and  they 
grounded  this  their  opinion  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Ambrose.  See  Jo.  Petri  Puricelli 
Dissertatio  Utrum  S.  Ambrosius  Glero  sue 
Mediolan.  Pcrmiserit,  ut  Yiigini  Semel  Nu- 
here  Possent,  republished  by  Muratori,  in  his 
Scriptores  lulic.  tom.  iv.  p.  123,  Gregory 
and  his  successors  ought  to  have  dealt  more 
gently  with  this  kind  of  ecclesiastics,  as  the 
wannest  admirers  of  the  pontiffs  acknowledge, 
than  with  those  priests  who  were  either  tho 
patrons  of  concubinage,  or  who  pretended  to 
justify  their  espousing  a  plurality  of  wives.  It 
was  dso  unjust  to  treat,  in  the  same  manner, 
t!ie  monks,  who  by  the  nature  of  the  profes- 
sion and  vows,  were  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  nuptial  state ;  and  the  priests,  who  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  torn  from  the 
chaste  partners  of  their  bed,  whom  they  had 
espoused  with  virtuous  sentiments  and  up- 
right intentions,  nor  from  the  tender  offspring 
which  were  the  fruits  of  virtuofls  luve. 
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measures  taken  by  this  pontiff  was,  that,  instead  of  chastising  the  married 
priests  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  whose  nature  is  wholly  spiritual,  he  gave  them  over 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  to  be  punished  as  disobedient  and  unworthy  sub- 
jects, with  the  loss  of  their  substance,  and  with  the  most  shocking  marks 
of  undeserved  infamy  and  disgrace.^ 

The  dispute  con-  XIV.  This  vehement  contest  excited  great  tumults  and 
cerning  *.n^e«^  divisions ;  which,  however,  were  gradually  calmed  through 
by  the  lawi  length  of  time,  and  also  by  the  perseverance  of  the  obsti- 
againit  »imony.  j^^^  pontiff;  nor  did  any  of  the  European  kings  and  princes 
concern  themselves  so  much  about  the  marriages  of  the  clergy  as  to  main- 
tain their  cause,  and  thereby  to  prolong  the  controversy.  But  the  troubles 
that  arose  from  the  law  that  regarded  the  extirpation  of  simony  were  not 
so  easily  appeased;  the  tumults  it  occasioned  grew  greater  from  day  to 
day ;  the  methods  of  reconciliation  more  difficult ;  and  it  involved  both 
state  and  church  during  several  years  in  the  deepest  calamities,  and  in  the 
most  complicated  scenes  of  confusion  and  distress.^  Henry  IV.  received, 
indeed,  graciously,  the  legates  of  Gregory,  and  applauded  his  zeal  for  the 
extirpation  of  simony  ;  but  neither  this  prince,  nor  the  German  bishops, 
would  permit  these  legates  to  assemble  a  council  in  Germany,  or  to  pro- 
ceed judicially  against  those  who,  in  times  past,  had  been  chargeable  with 
simoniacal  practices.  The  pontiff,  exasperated  at  this  restraint  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs,  called  another  council  to  meet  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1075,  in  which  he  pursued  his  adventurous  project  with  greater  impetu- 
osity and  vehemence  than  ever ;  for  he  not  only  excluded  from  the  com- 


*  TlieoduricuB  Verdun.  Epistola  ad  Gre- 
gorium  VII.  in  Marteni  Thewuro  Anecdo- 
torum,  torn.  i.  p.  218. — ^Faciem  meam  !n 
eo  rel  maxima  confasione  perfundant,  quod 
legem  de  Clerieonim  incontinentia  per  Laico- 
ruQi  Insaiiias  cohibenda  unquam  suaceperim. — 
Noc  putetis  eoB  qui  ita  sentiunt  .  .  .  eccle- 
Biasticorum  graduum  incontinentiam  talibni 
dcfensionibus  foTero  velle.  Honestam  con- 
vet  sationem  in  deaiderio  habent,  nee  alitor, 
quam  oporlet,  ecdesiaaticfla  ultionis  censuram 
intcntari  gaudent** 

*  We  have  extant  a  great  number  both 
of  ancient  and  modem  writers,  who  have  re- 
lated tho  circumitancea  of  this  dispute  con- 
cerning  investitures,  which  was  begun  by 
Gregory  VII.,  was  carried  on  by  him  and  his 
successors  on  the  one  side,  and  the  emperors 
Henry  IV.  and  V.  on  the  other,  and  becamo 
a  source  of  innumerable  calaitaities,  to  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe.     But  few  or  none  of 

-  these  writers  have  treated  this  weighty  sub- 
ject with  an  entire  impartiality.  They  all 
pleaded  either  the  cause  of  the  pontifft,  or 
that  of  the  emperors,  and  decided  the  contro- 
versy, not  by  the  laws  then  in  being,  which 
ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  principally  consulted, 
nor  by  the  opinions  that  generally  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  this  contest,  but  by  laws  of 
their  own  invention,  and  by  the  opinions  of 
modem  times.  The  fimious  Gretser,  in  his 
Apologia  pro  Gregorio  VII.  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  si^th  volume  of  his  works,  and 
also  separately,  has  collected  the  principal  of 


the  ancient  writers,  who  maintained  the  cause 
of  the  pontiflf;  in  opposition  to  whom,  they 
who  defended  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.  are 
collected  by  Melchior  Goldaatus,  in  his  Re- 
plicatio  Contra  Gretserum  et  Apologia  pro 
Henrico  IV.  Hanov.  1611,  4to.  Among  the 
modem  writers  who  have  treated  this  subject, 
we  may  count  the  Centuriatores  Magdebur- 
genses,  Baronins,  the  German  and  Italian 
historians,  and  those  who  have  written  the 
life  of  the  famous  Mathilda.  But,  besides 
these,  it  will  he  highly  proper  to  consult  Jo. 
Schilterus,  Do  Libortate  Ecclesiie  German- 
ics, lib.  iv.  p.  481 ;  Christ.  Thomasius,  His- 
toria  Contentionis  inter  Imperiam  ot  Sacer- 
dotium ;  Hen.  Meibomius,  I^b.  de  Jure  In- 
vestiture Episcopalis,  tom.  iii.  Scriptorum 
Rer.  Germanicar. ;  Just.  Chr.  Dithmarus, 
Historia  Belli  inter  Imperinm  ct  Sarer- 
dotium,  published  at  Frankfort,  in  1741, 
in  8vo. ;  and,  above  all,  the  famous  Cardinal 
Noris,  who  far  surpasses,  in  point  of  erudi- 
tion, those  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and 
whose  Istoria  delle  Investiture  della  Dig- 
nita  Ecclesiastiche,  which  was  published  at 
Mantiuk,  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1741, 
is  a  most  learned  work,  though  it  be  im- 
perfect and  probably  maimed,  and  also  ex- 
tremely partial  in  favour  of  the  pontiffs; 
which  is  not  surprising  from  the  pen  of  a 
cardinal  See  also  Jo.  Jac  Mascovii  Corn- 
men  tarii  de  Rebus  Imperii  Germanici  sub 
Henrico  IV.  et  V.,  published  at  Leipdc, 
in  4  to,  in  the  year  1749. 
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munion  of  the  churcb  several  German  and  Italian  bishops,  and  certain 
favourites  of  Henry,  whose  counsels  that  prince  was  said  to  make  use 
of  in  the  traffic  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  also  pronounced,  in  a 
formal  edict,  anathema  against  whoever  received  the  investiture  of  a 
bishopric  or  abbacy  from  the  bands  of  a  layman,  as  also  against  those 
by  whom  the  investiture  should  be  peiformed.*  This  decree  was  every 
way  proper  to  surprise  the  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  of  Europe, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  prevailing  custom,  had  the  right  of  conferring 
the  more  important  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  the  government  of  mo- 
nasteries and  convents,  of  which  they  disposed,  in  a  solemn  manner,  by 
the  well-known  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  the  staff,  or  crosier,  which 
they  presented  to  the  candidate  on  whom  their  choice  fell.  This  solemn 
investiture  was  the  main  support  of  that  power  of  creating  bishops  and 
abbots,  which  the  European  princes  claimed  as  their  undoubted  right,  and 
the  occasion  of  that  corrupt  commerce  called  simony,  in  consequence  of 
which  ecclesiastical  promotion  was  impudently  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ; 
and  hence  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  Gregory  to  annul  these  investitures,  that 
he  might  extirpate  simony  on  the*one  hand,  and  diminish  the  power  of 
princes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  on  the  other. 

A  Short  Digression  concerning  Investitures,^ 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  cast  some  illustrations  upon  the  custom  now 
mentioned,  of  investing  bishops  and  abbots  in  their  respective  dignities  by 
the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  crosier,  since  this  custom  has  been  ill  under- 
stood by  some,  and  but  imperfectly  explained  by  others.  Even  the  learned 
cardinal  Noris  appears  highly  defective  here ;  for  though,  in  his  History 
of  Investitures,'  there  are  many  pertinent  reflections  upon  the  reasons 
which  engaged  Gregory  to  prohibit  investitures  altogether,  yet  that 
learned  prelate  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  complete  notion  of  this 
important  matter,  since  he  omits  in  his  history  certain  points  that  are 
necessary  to  the  understanding  it  thoroughly.  Tlie  investiture  of  bishops 
and  abbots  commenced,  undoubtedly,  at  that  period  of  time  when  the 
European  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  made  grants  to  the  clergy  of 
certain  territories,  lands,  forests,  castles,  &c.  According  to  the  laws  of 
those  times, — laws  which  still  remain  in  force, — none  were  considered  as 
lawful  possessors  of  the  lands  or  tenements  which  they  derived  from  the 
emperors  or  other  princes,  before  they  repaired  to  court,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  their  -respective  sovereigns,  as  the  supreme  proprietors,  and 
received  from  their  hands  a  solemn  mark,  by  which  the  property  of  their 
respective  grants  was  transferred  to  them.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  nobility,  and  those  who  had  distinguislfed  themselves  by  military  ex- 
ploits, were  confirmed  in  the  possessions  which  they  owed  to  the  liberality 
of  their  sovereigns.  But  the  custom  of  investing  the  bishops  and  abbots' 
with  the  ring  and  the  crosier,  which  are  the  ensigns  of  the  sacred  function, 
is  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  and  was  then  first  introduced,  when  the 
European  emperors  and  princes,  annullii>g  the  elections  that  were  made  in 
the  church  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  that  had  been  from  the 
earliest   times   established  for  that  purpose,  assumed  to  themselves  the 

'  Ant.  Pagi  Critica  in  Boronium,  t.  iii.  ad  J  Here  the  translator  has   transposed  the 

A.  1075;  Hen.  Noris,  Hist.  Investiturarum,  note  (r)  of  the  original  text,  under  the  form 

p.  39 ;  Christ.  Lupus,  Scholia  ot  Dissertation.  of  a  dissertation, 

ad  Concilia,  t.  vi.  Opp,  p.  39 — 44.  *  Chap.  iii.  p.  56. 
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power  of  conferring  on  whom  they  pleased  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  that 
became  vacant  in  their  dominions,  nay,  even  of  selling  them  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  power,  then,  being  once  usurped  by  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Europe,  they  at  first  confirmed  the  bishops  and  abbots  in  their  dignities 
and  possessions  with  the  same  forms  and'  ceremonies  that  were  used  in 
investing  the  counts,  knights,  and  others,  in  their  feudal  tenures,  even  by 
written  contracts,  and  the  ceremony  of  presenting  them  with  a  wand  or 
bough.'  And  this  custom  of  investing  the  clergy  and  laity  with  the  same 
ceremonies  would  have  undoubtedly  continued,  had  not  the  clergy,  to 
whom  the  right  of  electing  bishops  and  abbots  originally  belonged,  eluded 
artfully  the  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  other  princes  by  the  following 
stratagem.  When  a  bishop  or  abbot  died,  they  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  authorised  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,*  elected  immediately  some  one 
of  their  order  in  the  place  of  the  deceased,  and  were  careful  to  have  him 
consecrated  without  delay.  The  consecration  being  thus  performed,  the 
prince,  who  had  proposed  to  himself  the  profit  of  selling  the  vacant  bene- 
fice, or  the  pleasure  of  conferring  it  upon  some  of  his  favourites,  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  and  to  consent  to  the  election,  which 
the  ceremony  of  consecration  rendered  irrevocable.  Many  examples  of 
the  success  of  this  stratagem,  which  was  practised  both  in  chapters  and  in 
monasteries,  and  which  disappointed  the  liberality  or  avarice  of  several 
princes,  might  here  be  alleged ;  they  abound  in  the  records  of  the  tenth 
century,  to  which  we  refer  the  curious  reader.  No  sooner  did  the  empe- 
rors and  princes  perceive  this  artful  management,  than  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  properest  means  of  rendering  it  inefiectuaJ,  and  of  pre- 
serving the  valuable  privilege  they  had  usurped.  For  this  purpose  they 
ordered,  that  as  soon  as  a  bishop  expired,  his  ring  and  crosier  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  prince  to  whose  jurisdiction  his  diocese  was  subject. 
For  it  was  by  the  solemn  delivery  of  the  ring  and  crosier  of  the  deceased 
to  the  new  bishop,  that  his  election  was  irrevocably  confirmed,  and  this 
ceremony  was  an  essential  part  of  his  consecration ;  so  that  when  these 
two  badges  of  the  episcopal  dignity  were  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the 
clergy  could  not  consecrate  the  person  whom  their  sufi&ages  had  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Thus  their  stratagem  was  defeated,  as  every  election 
that  was  not  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  might  be  lawfully 
annulled  and  rejected  ;  nor  was  the  bishop  qualified  to  exercise  any  of  the 
episcopal  functions  before  the  performance  of  that  important  ceremony. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  bishop  drew  his  last  breath,  the  magistrate  of 
the  city  in  which  he  had  resided,  or  the  governor  of  the  province,  seized 
upon  his  ring  and  crosier,  and  sent  them  to  court. ^     The  emperor  or 


*  Tills  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cardinal 
Hum  berths  third  book,  Adversus  Simoniacos, 
which  was  composed  before  Gregory  had  set 
on  foot  the  dispate  coDCcmiog  Investitares, 
and  which  is  published  in  Martene^s  Thesaur. 
Anecd.  torn.  t.  p.  787.  The  passage  is  as 
follows :  **  Potestas  sccularis  ^rimo  ambi- 
tiosis  ecclesiasticarum  dignitatum  rel  posses- 
sion um  cupidis  favebat  prece,  dein  minis,  dein- 
ceps  verbis  concessivis :  in  quibus  omnibus 
ccmcns  sibi  contradictorcm  nemincm,  nee  qui 
rooverct  pennam,  vel  aperiret  os  et  ganniret, 
ad  majora  progredilur,  et  jam  sub  nomine  In- 
▼estituras  dare  primo  tabellas  vel  qualescum- 
que  porrigere  Tirgulas,  dein  baculos. — Quod 


maximum  ncfas  sic  inolevit,  ut  id  solum  ca- 
nonicum  credatur,  nee  qaas  sit  ecclesiastica  re- 
gula  sciatur  aut  attendatur.^ 

**  We  see  this  fact  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Ebbo*s  Life  of  Otho,  'bishop  of 
Bambei^,  Hb.  i.  sect  8,  9,  in  Actis  Sanctor. 
mensls  Julii,  tom.  i.  p.  426.  "  Nee  multo 
post  annulus  cum  virga  pastoral!  Bremensis 
episcopi  ad  aulam  regiam  translata  est.  £o 
siquidem  tempore  ecclesia  liberam  electionem 
non  habebat .  .  .  .  sed  cum  quilibet  antistcs 
▼iam  uniTerstt  camis  ingressus  fuisaet,  moz 
capitanei  ciyitatis  ilHus  annulum  et  rirgam 
pastoralem  ad  palatium  transmittebant,  sicquo 
regia  auctoritate,  communicato  cum   aulicis 


..^ 
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prince  conferred  the  vacant  see  upon  the  person  whom  he  had  chosen,  by 
delivering  to  him  these  two  badges  of  the  episcopal  office,  after  which  the 
new  bishop,  thus  invested  by  his  sovereign,  repaired  to  his  metropolitan, 
to  whom  it  belonged  to  peiform  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  and  deli- 
vered to  him  the  ring  and  crosier  which  he  had  received  from  bis  prince, 
that  he  might  receive  it  again  from  his  hands,  and  be  thus  doubly  con- 
firmed in  his  sacred  function.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  this  account, 
that  each  new  bishop  and  abbot  received  twice  the  ring  and  the  crosier ; 
once  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  once  from  those  of  the  metropo- 
litan bishop  by  whom  they  were  consecrated.^ 

It  is  highly  uncertain  by  what  prince  this  system  of  creating  the  bishops 
by  the  ceremonies  of  the  ring  and  crosier  was  first  introduced.  If  we 
may  believe  Adam  of  Bremen,^  this  privilege  was  exercised  by  Lewis  the 
Meek,  who,  in  the  ninth  century,  granted  to  the  new  bishops  the  use  and 
possession  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  confirmed  this  grant  by  the 
ceremony  now  under  consideration.  But  the  accuracy  of  this  historian  is 
liable  to  suspicion ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  he  attributed  to  the 
transactions  of  ancient  times  the  same  form  that  accompanied  similar 
transactions  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  which  he  lived.  For  it  is  certain, 
that  in  the  ninth  century  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  princes  made 
no  opposition  to  the  right  of  electing  the  bishops,  which  was  both  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  of  consequence,  there  was 
then  no  occasion  for  the  investiture  mentioned  by  Adam  of  Bremen.*  We 
therefore  choose  to  adopt  the  supposition  of  Cardinal  Humbert,'  who 
places  the  commencement  of  the  custom  now  under  consideration  in  the 
reign  of  Otho  the  Great ;  for  though  this  opinion  has  not  the  approbation 
of  Lewis  Thomassin  and  Natalis  Alexander,  yet  these  learned  men,  in  their 
deep  researches  into  the  origin  of  investitures,'  have  advanced  nothing 
sufficient  to  prove  it  erroneous.  We  learn  also  from  Humbert,^  that  the 
emperor  Henry  III.,  the  son  of  Conrad  II.,  was  desirous  of  abrogating 
these  investitures,  though  a  variety  of  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  design  ;  but  he  represents  Henry  I.,  king  of  France, 
in  a  different  point  of  light,  as  a  turbulent  prince,  who  turned  all  things 
into  confusion,  and  indulged  himself  beyond  all  measure  in  simoniacal 
practices,  and  loads  him,  of  consequence,  with  the  bitterest  invectives. 
In  this  method  of  creating  bishops  and  abbots,  by  presenting  to  them 


conailio, '  orbatie  plebi  idoneum  conttitucbat 
pnesulum  ....  Post  paacoi  vero  diet,  ruraum 
annuluB  et  virga  paBtoralis  BambergeDsis  epis- 
copi  Domino  imperatori  transmisBa  est  Quo 
audito,  multi  nobiles  ad  aulam  regiam  con- 
fluebant,  qui  alteram  barum  prece  vel  pretio 
sibi  comparare  tentabanC* 

^  This  appears  from  a  variety  of  ancient 
records.  See  particularly  Humbert,  lib.  iii. 
contra  Simouiacos.  cap.  vi.  in  Martene*8 
Theaaur.  Anecdot.  torn.  ▼.  p.  779,  in  which 
wo  find  the  following  passage:  "Sic  encct- 
uiatus  (t.  e.  the  bishops  invested  by  the  em- 
peror) violcntus  invadit  clerum,  plebem  ct 
ordinem  prius  dominaturus,  quam  ab  eis  cog- 
noscatur,  quaeratur,  petatur.  Sic  metropoli- 
tanum  aggreditur,  non  ab  eo  judicandus,  sed 
ipsum  judicaturus. — Quid  enim  sibi  jam  per- 
tinet  aut  prodest  baculum  et  annnlum,  quos 
portat  reddere  ?    Numquid  quia  laica  persona 


dati  sunt  ?  Cur  redditur  quod  habetnr,  nisi 
ut  aut  denuo  res  ecclesiastica  sub  hac  specie 
jussionis  vel  donationis  vendatnr,  aut  In  priore 
venditione  corroboranda  a  metropolitano,  saii-> 
que  sufiraganeis  subscribatur,  aut  certe  ut 
presumptio  hdcK  ordinationis  pallietur  colwe 
ct  velamcnto  quodam  discipliuse  clericalia.** 

^  In  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  lib.  i.  c^ 
zuii.  p.  10.  xzziz.  p,  12,.  published  in  the 
Scriptores  Scptontrionoles  of  landenbrogiua. 

*  Add  to  this,  the  refutation  of  Adam  of 
Bremen,  by  Daniel  Papebroch,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  tom.  L  Febr.  p.  557. 

'  Humbert,  lib.  iii.  contra  Simoniaoos,  cap. 
vii.  p.  780,  and  cap.  zL  p.  787. 

V  See  Ludov.  Thomaasini  DiscipUna  Ee- 
cles.  circa  Benef.  tom.  ii.  lib.  ii.  p.  434,  and 
Natal  Alezander,  Select.  HistOT.  Ecd.  Capit. 
Saec.  zi.  zii.  Diss.  iv.  p.  725. 

*  L.  c.  cap.  vii.  p.  780. 
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the  ring  and  crosier,  there  were  two  things  that  gave  particular  offence  to 
the  Roman  pontiffs.    The  first  was,  that  by  this  the  ancient  right  of  election 
was  totally  changed,  and  the  power  of  choosing  the  rulers  of  the  church  was 
usurped  by  the  emperors  and  other  sovereign  princes,  and  was  confined  to 
them  alone.  This,  indeed,  was  the  most  plausible  reason  of  complaint,  when 
we  consider  the  religious  notions  of  these  times,  which  were  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  conduct  of  the  emperors  in  this  matter.    Another  circum- 
stance that  grievously  distressed  the  pretended  vicars  of  St.  Peter,  was  to  sec 
the  ring  and  crosier,  the  venerable  badges  of  spiritual  authority  and  ghostly 
distinction,  delivered  to  the  bishop  elect  by  the  profane  hands  of  unsanc- 
tified  laymen  ;  an  abuse  this,  which  they  looked  upon  as  little  better  than 
sacrilege.      Humbert,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  wrote  his  book 
against  simony  before  the  contest  between  the  emperor  and  Gregory  had 
commenced,  complains*  heavily  of  this  supposed  profanation,  and  shudders 
to  think,  that  that  staff  which  denotes  the  ghostly  shepherd,  and  that 
ring  which  seals  the  mysteries  of  heaven,J  deposited  in  the  bosom  of  the 
episcopal  order,  should  be  polluted  by  the  unhallowed  touch  of  a  civil 
magistrate ;  and  that  Emperors  and  princes,  by  presenting  them  to  their 
favourites,  should  thereby  usurp  the   prerogatives   of  the   church,  and 
exercise  the  pastoral  authority  and  power.     This  complaint  was  entirely 
consistent,  as  we  have  already  observed,  with  the  opinions  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  made ;  for  as  the  ring  and  the  crosier  were  generally  esteemed 
the  marks  and  badges  of  pastoral  power,  and  spiritual  authority,  so  he  who 
conferred  these  sacred  badges  was  supposed  to  confer  and  communicate 
with  them  the  ghostly  authority  of  which  they  were  the  emblems. 

All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall  immediately  perceive 
what  it^  was  that  rendered  Gregory  VII.  so  averse  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  emperors,  and  so  zealous  in  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  they  had 
assumed  of  investing  the  bishops  with  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and 
crosier.  In  the  first  council  which  he  assembled  at  Rome,  he  made  no 
attempt,  indeed,  against  investitures,  nor  did  he  aim  at  any  thing  farther 
than  the  abolition  of  simony,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
monastic  orders  to  their  ancient  right  of  electing  their  respective  bishops 
and  abbots.  But  when  he  afterwards  came  to  know  that  the  affair  of 
investitures  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  pretensions  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  indeed  supposed  them  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  he  was  then  persuaded  that  simony 
could  not  be  extirpated  as  long  as  investitures  were  in  being  :  and  there- 
fore, to  pluck  up  the  evil  by  the  root,  he  opposed  the  custom  of  investi- 
tures with  the  utmost  vehemence.  All  this  shows  the  true  rise  of  the  war 
that  was  carried  on  between  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor  with  such  bitter« 
ness  and  fury. 

And  to  understand  still  more  clearly  the  merits  of  this  cause,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  was  not  investitures,  considered  in  themselves, 


*  See  Humbert,  lib.  iii.  contra  Simoniaa 
cap.  Ti.  p.  779, 795.  Hi«  words  are :— "  Quid 
ad  laicas  pertioet  personal  sacramenta  eccle- 
siasttca  et  pontificalem  seu  pastoralem  gratiam 
distribuere,  camyros  scilicet  baculos  et  annu- 
los,  qnibut  pnecipue  perficitur,  mill  tat  et 
innititur  tota  episcopal  is  consecratio?  Eqiii- 
dem  in  camyris  baculis — designatur,  qu8l^  eis 
coramitUtur  cura  pastoralis. — Porro  annulus 

VOL.  I. 


signaculum  secretorum  coelestinm  indicat, 
pnemoncns  pnedicatorrs,  ut  secrelam  Dei  tar- 
pientiani  com  apostolo  dissignent — Quicun- 
qiie  ergo  his  duobus  aliquem  initiant,  procul 
dubio  omnem  pastoralem  auctorttatem  hoc 
pia»umcndo  sibi  vindicanU*' 

i  Hambert  mistook  the  spiritual  signification 
of  this  holy  ring,  which  was  the  emblem  of  a 
nuptial  bond  between  the  bishop  and  his  sec. 

H  II 
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that  Gregory  opposed  with  such  keenness  and  obstinacy,  but  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  investitures  which  were  in  use  at  this  time.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  hinder  the  bishops  from  swearing  allegiance  to  kings  and 
emperors,  nor  even  to  become  their  vassals ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  pro- 
hibiting  that  kind  of  investiture  that  was  performed  by  a  verbal  declaration 
or  a  written  deed,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  France  to  invest  in  this  manner,  and  probably  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  sceptre  in  this  ceremony,  as  did  also  after  him  Callixtus  II. 
But  he  could  not  bear  the  ceremony  of  investiture  that  was  performed 
with  the  ensigns  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  much  less  could  he  endure  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony  before  the  solemn  rite  of  consecration  ; 
but  what  rendered  investitures  most  odious  to  this  pontiiF  was  their 
destroying  entirely  the  free  elections  of  bishops  and  abbots.  It  is  now 
time  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  history. 

History  of  the  XV.  The  Severe  law   that  had  been  enacted   against 

kindled  about  investitures,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  Gregory, 
invettitures.  made  very  little  impression  upon  Henry.  He  acknow- 
ledged, indeed,  that,  in  exposing  ecclesiastical  benefices  to  sale,  he  had 
done  amiss,  and  he  promised  amendment  in  that  respect ;  but  he  remained 
inflexible  against  all  attempts  that  were  made  to  persuade  him  to  resign 
his  power  of  creating  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the  right  of  investiture, 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  this  important  privilege.  Had  this 
emperor  been  seconded  by  the  German  princes,  he  might  have  maintained 
this  refusal  with  dignity  and  success  ;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case ; 
a  considerable  number  of  these  princes,  and  among  others  the  states  of 
Saxony,  were  the  secret  or  declared  enemies  of  Henry  ;  and  this  furnished 
Gregory  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  extending  his  authority  and 
executing  his  ambitious  projects.  This  opportunity  was  by  no  means 
neglected.  The  imperious  pontiff  took  occasion,  from  the  discords  that 
divided  the  empire,  to  insult  and  depress  its  chief.  He  sent  by  his  legates 
an  insolent  message  to  the  emperor  at  Goslar,  ordering  him  to  repair  im- 
mediately to  Rome,  and  clear  himself  before  the  council  that  was  to  be 
assembled  there,  of  the  various  crimes  that  were  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
emperor,  whose  high  spirit  could  not  brook  such  arrogant  treatment,  was 
filled  with  the  warmest  indignation  at  the  view  of  that  insolent  mandate, 
and,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  just  resentment,  assembled  without  delay  a 
council  of  the  German  bishops  at  Worms,  where  Gregory  was  charged 
with  several  flagitious  practices,  deposed  from  the  pontificate,  of  which  he 
was  declared  unworthy,  and  an  order  issued  out  for  the  election  of  a  new 
pontifi*.  Gregory  opposed  violence  to  violence;  for  no  sooner  had  he 
received,  by  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  Henry,  an  account  of  the 
sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  against  him,  than,  in  a  raging  fit  of 
vindictive  frenzy,  he  thundered  his  anathemas  at  the  head  of  that  prince  ; 
excluded  him  both  from  the  communion  of  the  church  and  from  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  impiously  dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  his  subjects  had  taken  to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  Thus  war 
was  declared  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were 
divided  into  two  great  factions,  of  which  one  maintained  the  rights  of  the 
emperor,  while  the  other  seconded  the  ambitious  views  of  the  pontiff.  No 
terms  are  sufficient  to  express  the  complicated  scenes  of  misery  that  arose 
from  this  deplorable  schism. 

XVI.   At  the  entrance  upon  this  war,  the  Swabian  chiefs,  with  duke 
Rodolph  at  their  head,  revolted  against  Henry ;  and  the  Saxon  princes. 
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whose  former  quarrels  with  the  emperor  had  been  lately  terminated  by 
their  defeat  and  submission,^  followed  their  example.  These  united 
powers,  being  solicited  by  the  pope  to  elect  a  new  emperor  in  case  Henry 
persisted  in  his  obstinate  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  met  at 
Tribur  in  the  year  1076,  to  take  counsel  together  concerning  a  matter  of 
such  high  importance.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  far  from 
being  favourable  to  the  emperor ;  for  they  agreed  that  the  determination 
.of  the  controversy  between  him  and  them  should  be  referred  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  was  to  be  invited  for  that  purpose  to  a  congress  at  Augsburg 
the  year  following,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  Henry  should  be  suspended 
from  his  royal  dignity,  and  live  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station  ;  to 
which  rigorous  conditions  they  also  added,  that  he  was  to  forfeit  his  king- 
dom, if,  within  the  space  of  a  year,  he  was  not  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  delivered  from  the  anathema  that  lay  upon  his  head. 
When  things  were  come  to  this  desperate  extremity,  and  the  faction, 
which  was  formed  against  this  unfortunate  prince,  grew  more  formidable 
from  day  to  day,  his  friends  advised  him  to  go  into  Italy,  and  implore  in 
person  the  clemency  of  the  pontiff.  The  emperor  yielded  to  this  ignomi- 
nious counsel,  without,  however,  obtaining  from  his  voyage  the  advan- 
tages he  expected.  He  passed  the  Alps  amidst  the  rigour  of  a  severe 
winter,  arrived,  in  the  month  of  February  1077,  at  the  fortress  of  Canu- 
sium,  where  the  sanctimonious  pontiff  resided  at  that  time  with  the  young 
Mathilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  the  most  powerful  patroness  of  the  church, 
and  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  of  all  the  spiritual  daughters  of  Gre- 
gory. Here  the  suppliant  prince,  unmindful  of  his  dignity,  stood,  during 
three  days,  in  the  open  air  at  the  entrance  of  this  fortress,  with  his  feet 
bare,  his  head  uncovered,  and  with  no  other  raiment  but  a  wretched  piece 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth  thrown  over  his  body  to  cover  his  nakedness. 
The  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  lordly  pontiff,  who, 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  granted  him  the  absolution  he  demanded ; 
but,  as  to  what  regarded  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  he  refused  to  deter- 
mine that  point  before  the  approaching  congress,  at  which  he  made  Henry 
promise  to  appear,  forbidding  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  assume,  during 
this  interval,  the  title  of  king,  as  also  to  wear  the  ornaments,  or  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  royalty.  This  opprobrious  convention  excited,  and 
that  justly,  the  indignation  of  the  princes  and  bishops  of  Italy,  who 
threatened  Henry  with  all  sorts  of  evils  on  account  of  his  base  and  pusil- 
lanimous conduct,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  deposed  him,  had  not  he 
diminished  their  resentment  by  violating  the  convention  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  enter  into  with  the  imperious  pontiff,  and  resuming  the 
title,  and  other  marks  of  royalty,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  confederate  princes  of  Swabia  and  Saxony  were  no 
sooner  informed  of  this  unexpected  change  in  the  conduct  of  Henry,  than 
they  assembled  at  Forcheim,  in  the  month  of  March  a.  d.  1077,  and 
unanimously  elected  Rodolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  in  his  place.* 

tionc  of  all  these  events,  though  not  all  with 
the  same  fidelity  and  accuracy.  In  the  brief 
account  I  have  given  of  these  events,  I  have 
followed  the  genuine  sources,  and  those  writers 
whose  testimonies  are  the  most  respectable  and 
sure,  such  as  Sigonins,  Pagi,  Muratori,  Mosco- 
vius,  Noris,  &c.,  who,  though  they  differ  in 
some  minute  circumstances,  are  yet  agreed  iu 
those  matters  that  are  of  the  most  importance, 
n    H    2 


^  (O  This  same  Rodolph  had,  the  year 
before  this  revolt,  vanquished  the  ^ixons,  and 
obliged  them  to  submit  to  the  emperor.  Beside 
the  Swabian  and  Saxon  chiefs,  the  dukes  of  Bar 
varia  and  Carinthia,  the  bishops  of  Wurtz- 
burg  and  Worms,  and  several  other  eminent 
persoiuiges,  were  concerned  in  this  revolt. 

'  The  ancient  and  modern  writers  of  Italian 
and  German  history  have  given  ample  rela- 
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XVII.  This  rash  step  kindled  a  terrible  flame  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  involved,  for  a  long  time,  those  unhappy  lands  in  the  odamities  of 
war.  In  Italy  the  Normans,  who  were  masters  of  the  lower  parts  of  that 
country,  and  the  armies  of  the  powerful  and  valiant  Mathilda,  maintained 
successfully  the  cause  of  Gregory  against  the  Lombards,  who  espoused  the 
interests  of  Henry ;  while  this  unfortunate  prince,  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  assemble,  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany  against  Rodolph  and  the 
confederate  princes.  Gregory,  considering  the  events  of  war  as  extremely 
doubtful,  was  at  first  afraid  to  declare  for  either  side,  and  therefore  observed, 
during  a  certain  time,  an  appearance  of  neutrality ;  but,  encouraged  by  the 
battle  of  Fladenheim,  in  which  Henry  was  defeated  by  the  Saxons,  a.  d. 
1080,  he  excommunicated  anew  that  vanquished  prince,  and  sending  a 
crown  to  the  victor  Rodolph,  declared  him  lawful  king  of  the  Germans. 
The  injured  emperor  did  not  let  this  new  insult  pass  unpunished.  Se- 
conded by  the  suflirages  of  several  of  the  Italian  and  German  bishops,  he 
deposed  Gregory  a  second  time  in  a  council  which  met  at  Mentz,  and  in  a 
synod  that  was  soon  after  assembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  province  of  Tyrol, 
he  raised  to  the  pontificate  Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Clement  III.  when  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1084, 
four  years  after  his  election. 

XVII I ,  This  election  was  followed  soon  after  by  an  event  which  gave 
an  advantageous  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Henry.  This  event  was  a  bloody 
battle  fought  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Elster,  where  Rodolph  received 
a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  at  Mersburgh.  The  emperor,  having 
got  rid  of  this  formidable  enemy,  marched  directly  into  Italy  the  following 
year,  1081,  with  a  design  to  crush  Gregory  and  his  adherents,  whose  de- 
feat he  imagined  would  contribute  effectually  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles 
in  Germany.  Accordingly  he  made  several  campaigns,  with  various  suc- 
cess, against  the  valiant  troops  of  MathOda ;  and,  after  having  raised 
twice  the  siege  of  Rome,  he  resumed  a  third  time  that  bold  enterprise, 
and  became  at  length  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  city,  in  the  year 
1084.  The  first  step  that  Henry  took,  after  this  success',  was  to  place 
Guibert  in  the  papal  chair,  after  whicfi  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  new  pontifi*,  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  Roman 
people,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whither  his  mortal 
enemy,  Gregory,  had  fled  for  safety.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  raise 
this  siege  by  the  valour  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
who  brought  Gregory  in  triumph  to  Rome,  but,  not  thinking  him  safe 
there,  conducted  him  afterwards  to  Salemuro.  In  this  place  the  famous 
pontiff  ended  his  days  the  year  following,  a.  n.  1085,  and  left  Europe  in- 
volved in  those  calamities  which  were  the  fatal  effects  of  his  boundless 
ambition.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  extensive  abDities,  endowed  with  a 
most  enterprising  genius,  and  an  invincible  firmness  of  mind ;  but  it  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  the  most  arrogant  and 
audacious  pontiff  that  had  hitherto  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  The  Roman 
church  worships  him  as  a  saint,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  was  never 
placed  in  that  order  by  a  regular  canonization.  Paul  V.,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  appointed  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May 
as  a  festival  sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  pretended  saint;*"  but  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France,  and  other  European  princes, 


"■  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ed.  Antwerp,  ad  d.  xxv.  Maii,  and  Jo.  Mabillon,  Acta  Saoct.  OH. 
Benedict.  8aec.  ▼!.  pnrt  IT. 


^ 
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haye  always  opposed  the  celebration  of  this  festival,  and  have  thus 
effectually  •^prevented  its  becoming  universal.  In  our  times,  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  zealous  to  secure  to  Gregory  the  saintly  honours,  occasioned 
a  contest,  whose  issue  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  superstitious 
views." 

XIX.  The  death  of  Gregory  neither  restored  peace  to  the  church  nor 
tranquillity  to  the  state  ;  the  tumults  and  divisions  which  he  had  excited 
still  continued,  and  they  were  augmented  from  day  to  day  by  thf  same 
passions  to  which  they  owed  th^ir  origin.  Clement  III.,  who  was  the 
emperor's  pontiff,^  was  master  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  was  acknowledged 
as  pope  by  a  great  part  of  Italy.  Henry  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany 
against  the  confederate  princes.  The  faction  of  Gregory,  supported  by 
the  Normans,  chose  for  his  successor,  in  the  year  1086,  Diderick,  abbot  of 
Mount  Cassin,  who  adopted  the  title  of  Victor  III.,  and  was  consecrated 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  year  1087,  when  that  part  of  the  city 
was  recovered  by  the  Normans  from  the  dominion  of  Clement.  But  this 
new  pontiff  was  of  a  character  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Gregory  ;  he  was 
modest  and  timorous,  and  also  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition  ;  and  find- 
ing the  papal  chair  beset  with  factions,  and  the  city  of  Rome  under  the 
dominion  of  his  competitor,  he  retired  to  his  monastery,  where  soon  after 
he  ended  his  days  in  peace.  But,  before  his  abdication,  he  held  a  council 
at  Benevento,  where  he  confirmed  and  renewed  the  laws  that  Gregory  had 
enacted  for  the  abolition  of  investitures. 

XX.  Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  monk  of  Clugni,  was,  by  Yictor^s  recom- 
mendation, chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  new  pontiff  was  elected  at  Ter- 
racina  in  the  year  1088,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  II.  Inferior  to 
Gregory  in  fortitude  and  resolution,  he  was,  however,  his  equal  in  arro- 
gance and  pride,  and  surpassed  him  greatly  in  temerity  and  imprudence. 
The  commencement  of  this  pontificate  had  a  fair  aspect,  and  success  seemed 
to  smile  upon  his  undertakings  ;  but  upon  the  emperor's  return  into  Italy, 
in  the  year  1090,  the  face  of  affairs  was  totally  changed ;  victory  crowned 
the  arms  of  that  prince,  who,  by  redoubled  efforts  of  valour,  defeated  at 
length  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  famous  Mathilda,  who  were  the 
formidable  heads  of  the  papal  faction.  The  abominable  treachery  of  his 
son  Conrad,  who,  yielding  to  the  seduction  of  his  father's  enemies,  revolted 
against  him,  and,  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Urban  and  Mathilda, 
usurped  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  that  faction, 
who  hoped  to  see  the  laurels  of  the  emperor  blasted  by  this  odious  and 
unnatural  rebellion.  The  consequences,  however,  of  this  event,  were  less 
fatal  to  Henry  than  his  enemies  expected.  In  the  meantime,  the  troubles 
of  Italy  still  continued ;  nor  could  Urban,  with  all  his  efforts,  reduce  the 
city  of  Rome  under  his  lordly  yoke.     Finding  all  his  ambitious  measures 


"  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  and  curioui 
account  of  this  matter  in  a  French  book  pub- 
lisked  in  Holland  in  the  year  1743,  in  three 
▼olurocs,  under  the  following  title :  L*Avocat 
da  Diablc,  ou  M^moircs  Historiques  et  Cri- 
tiques 8ur  la  Vie  et  sur  la  Lfdgendc  du  Pape 
Qr««goire  VII. 

»  The  very  learned  Jo.  Gottl.  Homia»  en- 
gaged himself,  in  the  MisccU.  Lips.  torn.  viii. 
p.  b'09,  to  publish  the  Life  of  Clement  III. 
This  pontiff  died  in  the  year  1100,  as  appears 
pridently  from  the  Chronicon  Beneventanum, 
published  by  Muratori,  in   his   Antiq.   Ital. 


tom.  i.  p.  262.     See  also  Rubei  Ilistoria  Ra- 
vennat.  lib.  v.  p.  307. 

P  We  find  in  the  Posthumous  Works  of 
Mabillon,  tom.  ili.  p.  1,  the  life  of  Urban  II. 
composed  by  Thcod.  Ruinart,  with  much 
learning  and  industry,  but  with  too  little  im- 
partiality and  fidelity,  as  we  may  naturally 
suppose  even  from  the  name  of  its  author, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  no  monkish 
writer  dare  attempt  to  paint  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs in  their  true  colours.  See  also,  for  an 
account  of  Urban,  the  Hist.  Litt.  dc  la  France, 
tom.  viii.  p.  514. 
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disconcerted,  he  assembled  a  council  at  Placentia  in  the  year  1095,  where 
he  confirmed  the  laws  and  the  anathemas  of  Gregory ;  and  afterwards 
undertook  a  journey  into  France,  where  he  held  the  famous  council  of 
Clermont,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  kindling  a  new  war  against  the 
infidel  possessors  of  the  holy  land.  In  this  council,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  terminate  the  tumults  and  desolations  that  the  dispute 
concerning  investitures  had  already  produced,  this  unworthy  pontiff 
added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  so  exasperated  matters  by  his  imprudent 
and  arrogant  proceedings,  as  to  render  an  accommodation  between  the 
contending  parties  more  difficult  than  ever,  (xregoiy,  notwithstanding 
his  insolence  and  ambition,  had  never  carried  matters  so  far  as  to 
forbid  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  respective  sovereigns.  This  rebellious  prohibition  was  reserved 
for  the  audacious  arrogance  of  Urban,  who  published  it  as  a  law  in  the 
council  of  Clermont.^  After  this  noble  expedition,  the  restless  pontiff 
returned  into  Italy,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  soon  after  ended  his  days  in  the  year  1099.  He  was  not 
long  survived  by  his  antagonist  Clement  III.,  who  died  the  following 
year,  and  thus  left  Raynier,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  was  chosen  suc- 
cessor to  Urban,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Pascal  II.,  sole  possessor 
of  the  papal  chair  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century. 

Tbeiuteofthe  XXI.  Among  the  eastern  monks  in  this  century,  there 

monastic  orders,  happened  nothing  worthy  of  being  consigned  to  the  re- 
cords of  history,  while  those  of  the  West  were  concerned  immediately  in 
transactions  of  great  consequence,  and  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
curious  reader.  The  western  monks  were  remarkable  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  this  connection  had  been  long  formed,  and 
it  was  originally  owing  to  the  avarice  and  violence  of  both  bishops  and 
princes,  who,  under  various  pretexts,  were  constantly  encroaching  upon 
the  possessions  of  the  monks,  and  thus  obliged  them  to  seek  for  security 
against  these  invasions  of  their  property  in  the  protection  of  the  popes. 
This  protection  was  readily  granted  by  the  pontiffs,  who  seised  with 
avidity  every  occasion  of  enlarging  ^eir  authority;  and  the  monks 
in  return,  engaged  themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  their  ghostly 
patrons.  But  in  this  century  things  were  carried  still  farther;  and 
the  pontiffs,  more  especially  Gregory  VII.  who  was  eagerly  bent  upon 
humbling  the  bishops,  and  transferring  their  privileges  to  the  Roman 
see,  enlarged  their  jurisdiction  over  the  monks  at  the  expense  of  the 
episcopal  order.  They  advised  and  exhorted  the  monks  to  withdraw 
themselves  and  their  possessions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
and  to  place  both  under  the  inspection  and  dominion  of  St.  Peter.' 
Hence  it  happened,  that  from  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  number  of 
monasteries  that  had  received  immunities,  both  from  the   temporal  au- 


<i  To  the  fifteenth  canon  of  this  coaocil  the 
following  words  were  added :  **■  Ne  epiacopni 
vel  aacerdoi  regi  vel  alicui  laico  in  niAnibai 
ligtam  fidelitatem  facian  V*  <•  0*  "  It  is  enacted, 
that  no  bishop  or  priest  shall  promise  upon 
oath  liege  obcdionce  to  any  king  or  anj  lay- 
mau.'*  Tboy  are  entirely  mistaken,  who 
affinn  that  Gregory  prohibited  the  bishops 
from  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  re- 
spective BoTcit^igns,  as  Cardinal  Noris  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  in  his  Istpria  dclle  In- 


▼estitnre,  ch^.  z.  p.  279. 

'  A  specimen  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
seTonth  Epistle  of  Gr^ry,  in  which  he  re- 
duces the  monks  of  Redon  nnder  the  juria- 
diction  of  the  Roman  see,  by  a  mandate  con- 
ceiTod  in  tennt  that  had  never  been  uied  be- 
fore his  time;  see  Martene,  Thennr.  Aneodot 
tom.  i.  p.  204.  We  may  add  to  this,  several 
like  mandates  of  Urban  11.  and  the  sncceed- 
iiig  pontiffs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection now  cited,  and  in  others  of  that  kind. 
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thority  of  the  sovereign  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  were 
multiplied  beyond  measure  throughout  all  Europe,  and  the  rights  of 
princes,  together  with  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  episcopal  order; 
were  violated  and  trampled  upon,  or  rather  engrossed,  to  swell  the  grow- 
ing despotism  of  the  all-grasping  pontiffs." 
_.  ,  ,,  XXII.  All  the  writers  of  this  ace  complain  of  the  ificno- 

Their  corruption.  i-^.  rjjt-i_'j*  •  j 

ranee,  licentiousness,  frauds,  debaucheries,  dissensions,  and 
enormities,  that  dishonoured  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic 
orders,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  marks  of  their  dissoluteness  and  im- 
piety that  have  been  handed  down  to. our  times.^  However  astonished 
we  may  be  at  such  horrid  irregularities  among  a  set  of  men  whose  desti- 
nation was  BO  sacred,  and  whose  profession  was  so  austere,  we  shall  still 
be  more  surprised  to  learn  that  this  degenerate  order,  so  far  from  losing 
aught  of  their  influence  and  credit  on  account  of  their  licentiousness, 
were  promoted,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
and  beheld  their  opulence  and  authority  increasing  from  day  to  day. 
Our  surprise,  indeed,  will  be  diminished,  when  we  consider  the  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  cor- 
ruption of  manners,  that  reigned,  in  this  century,  among  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  men.^  Ignorance  and  corruption  pervert  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  even  those  who  are  not  void  of  natural  sagacity,  and  often 
prevent  their  being  shocked  at  the  greatest  inconsistencies.  Amidst  this 
general  depravation  of  sentiments  and  conduct,  amidst  the  flagitious 
crimes  that  were  daily  perpetrated,  not  only  by  the  laity,  but  also  by  the 
various  orders  of  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  all  such  as  le- 
spected  the  common  rules  of  decency,  or  preserved  in  their  external  de- 
meanour the  least  appearance  of  piety  and  virtue,  were  looked  upon  as 
saints  of  the  highest  rank,  and  considered  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
Heaven.  This  circumstance  was,  no  doubt,  favourable  to  many  of  the 
monks  who  were  less  profligate  than  the  rest  of  their  order,  and  might 
contribute  more  or  less  to  support  the  credit  of  the  whole  body.  Besides, 
it  often  happened,  that  princes,  dukes,  knights,  and  generals,  whose  days 
had  been  consumed  in  debauchery  and  crimes,  and  distinguished  by 
nothing  but  the  violent  exploits  of  unbridled  lust,  cruelty,  and  avarice, 
felt,  at  the  approach  of  old  age,  or  death,  the  inexpressible  anguish  of  a 
wounded  conscience,  and  the  gloomy  apprehensions  and  terrors  it  excites. 
In  this  dreadful  condition,  what  was  their  resource  ?  What  were  the 
means  by  which  they  hoped  to  disarm  the  uplifted  hand  of  divine  justice, 
and  render  the  Governor  of  the  world  propitious  ?  They  purchased  at 
an  enormous  price  the  prayers  of  the  monks  to  screen  them  from  judg- 
ment, and  devoted  to  God  and  to  the  saints  a  large  portion  of  the  fruits 


*  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  Qerman^,  one 
single  instancy  of  this  pernicious  immunity 
hefore  the  time  of  Gregoiy  VII. 

*  See  Jo.  Laanoy,  Assert,  in  Privilcg.  S. 
Modu^di,  cap.  xzTi.  sect.  vi.  Opp.  torn.  iii. 
part  II.  p.  499;  and  Simon,  Bibliotii.  Cri- 
tique, torn.  iii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  331. 

*  For  &n  account  of  the  astonishing  cor- 
ruption of  this  age,  see  Blondel,  De  For- 
mula R^nante  Christo,  p.  14 ;  Boulainvil- 
liers,  De  rOrigine  et  des  Droits  de  la  Noblesse, 
in  Molet*s  M^moires  de  Litt^ratnre  et  d^IIis- 
toiro,  torn.  ix.  part  I.  p.  63.  The  corruption 
and  violence  tliat  reigned  with  impunity  in 


this  horrid  sgc,  gave  occasion  to  the  institu- 
tions of  chivalry  or  knighthood,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  certain  set  of  equestrian 
heroes  undertook  the  defence  of  the  poor 
and  feeble,  and  particularly  of  the  fair  sex, 
against  the  insults  of  powerful  oppressors 
and  ravishers.  This  order  of  knights-errant 
was  certainly  of  great  use  in  these  miserable 
times,  when  the  majesty  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment was  fallen  into  contempt,  and  they  who 
bore  the  title  of  sovereigns  and  mi^strates 
had  neither  resolution  nor  power  to  maintain 
tbeir  authority,  or  to  fierform  the  duties  of  ' 
their  stations. 
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of  their  rapine,  or  entered  themselves  into  the  monastic  order,  and  be- 
queathed their  possessions  to  their  new  brethren.     And  thus  it  was  that 
monkery  received  perpetually  new  accessions  of  opulence  and  credit. 
The  monks  of  XXXI.  The  monks  of  Clugni  in  France  surpassed  all 

ciugni.  the  other  religious  orders  in  the  renown  they  had  acquired, 

from  a  prevailing  opinion  of  their  eminent  sanctity  and  virtue.  Hence 
their  discipline  was  universally  respected,  and  hence  also  their  rules 
were  adopted  by  the  founders  of  new  monasteries,  and  the  reformers  of 
those  that  were  in  a  state  of  decline.  These  famous  monks  arose,  by  de- 
grees, to  the  very  highest  summit  of  worldly  prosperity,  by  the  presents 
"which  they  received  from  all  quarters;  and  their  power  and  credit 
grew,  with  their  opulence,  to  such  a  height,  that,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  they  were  formed  into  a  separate  society,  which  still 
subsists  un^der  the  title  of  the  order,  or  congregation  of  Clugni.^  And 
no  sooner  were  they  thus  established,  than  they  extended  their  spiritual 
dominion  on  all  sides,  reducing  under  their  jurisdiction  all  the  monas- 
teries which  they  had  reformed  by  their  counsels,  and  engaged  to  adopt 
their  religious  discipline.  The  famous  Hugo,  sixth  abbot  of  Clugni,  who 
was  in  high  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  had  acquired  the  peculiar 
protection  and  esteem  of  several  princes,  laboured  with  such  success,  in 
extending  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  his  order,  that,  before  the  end  of 
this  century,  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  five-and-thirty  of  the  prin- 
cipal monasteries  in  France,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller 
convents  that  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief.  Many  other  religious 
societies,  though  they  refused  entering  into  this  new  order,  and  con- 
tinued to  choose  their  respective  governors,  yet  showed  such  respect  for 
the  abbot  of  Clugni,  or  the  ArchTabbot,  as  he  styled  himself,  that  they  re- 
garded him  as  their  spiritual  chief.''  This  enormous  augmentation  of 
opulence  and  authority  was,  however,  fruitful  of  many  evils  ;  it  increased 
the  arrogance  of  these  aspiring  monks,  and  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  several  vices  that  dishonoured  the  religious  societies  of 
this  licentious  and  superstitious  age.  The  monks  of  Clugni  degenerated 
soon  from  their  primitive  sanctity,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time,  were 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  peculiarities  of  their  discipline  from 
the  rest  of  the  monastic  orders. 

XXIY.  The  example  of  these  monks  excited  several  pious  men  to  erect 
particular  monastic  fraternities  or  congregations,  like  that  of  Clugni ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Benedictine  order,  which  had  been 
hitherto  one  great  and  universal  body,  was  now  divided  into  separate  so- 
cieties, which,  though  they  were  subject  to  one  general  rule,  yet  differed 
from  each  other  in  various  circumstances,  both  of  their  discipline  and  man- 
ner of  living ;  and  rendered  their  division  still  more  conspicuous  by  reci- 
procal exertions  of  animosity  and  hatred.  In  the  year  1023,  Komuald,  an 
Italian  fanatic,  retired  to  Camaldoli,^  on  the  mount  Apennine,*and  in  that 
solitary  retreat  founded  the  order,  or  congregation,  of  the  Camaldolites, 
which  still  remains  in  a  flourishing  state,  particularly  in  Italy.  His  fol- 
lowers were  distinguished  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one  were  Coeno- 

^  For  a  particular  acccount  of  tlie  rapid  *  MabilloD,  Prsf.  ad  Secc.  v.  Actor.  SS« 

and   monstrous  strides  wbicli   the  order  of  Ord.  Beoed.  p.  26  ;  Hist  Gdn^rale  de  Boar> 

Clugni  made  to  opulence  and  dominion,  see  gogne  par  ks  Moines  B^n^dictins,  t  i.  p.  151, 

Stcph.  Baluzius,  Miscellan.  torn.  v.  p.  343,  published  at  Paris  in  folio,  in  the  year  1739; 

and  torn.  vi.  p.  436 ;  as  also  Mabillon,  Annal.  Hist  Litter,  de  la  France,  t.  ix.  p.  470. 

Benedict,  torn.  v.  passim.  *■  Otherwise  called  Campo  Malduli. 
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bites,  and  the  other  Eremites.    Both  observed  a  severe  discipline ;  but  the 
Coenobites  had  degenerated  much  from  their  primitive  austerity. ' 

Some  time  after  this,  Gualbert,  a  native  of  Florence,  founded  at  Val- 
Ombroso,  situated  in  the  Apennines,  a  congregation  of  Benedictine  monks, 
who,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  propagated  their  discipline  in  several  parts 
of  Italy."  To  these  two  Italian  monasteries,  we  may  add  that  of  Hirsauge 
in  (Jermany,*  erected  by  William,  an  eminent  abbot,  who  had  reformed 
many  ancient  convents,  and  was  the  founder  of  several  new  establishments. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  monastery  of  Hirsauge  was  rather 
a  branch  of  the  congregation  of  Clugni,  whose  laws  and  manner  of  living 
it  had  adopted,  than  a  new  fraternity. 
^, .  ^.  ^  XXV.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century ,»»  Robert, 

Cistertian  monks.       ,_  «•»*•.  •■«  -.i*  ij» 

abbot  of  Moelme  m  Burgundy,  having  employed,  in  vain, 
his  most  zealous  efforts  to  revive  the  decaying  piety  and  discipline  of  his 
convent,  and  to  oblige  his  monks  to  observe,  with  more  exactness,  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  retired  with  about  twenty  monks,  who  had  not  been  in- 
fected with  the  dissolute  turn  of  their  brethren,  to  a  place  called  Citeaux, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chalons.  In  this  retreat,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
miserable  desert,  covered  on  all  sides  with  brambles  and  thorns,  but  which 
bears,  at  present,  a  quite  different  aspect,  Robert  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  famous  order,  or '  congregation  of  Cistertians,  which,  like  that  of 
Clugni,  made  a  most  rapid  and  astonishing  progress,  was  propagated 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  in  the  following  century,  and  was  not 
only  enriched  with  the  most  liberal  and  splendid  donations,  but  also  acquired 
the  form  and  privileges  of  a  spiritual  republic,  and  exercised  a  sort  of 
dominion  over  all  the  monastic  orders. '  The  great  and  fundamental  law 
of  this  new  fraternity,  was  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  was  to  be 
solemnly  and  vigorously  observed  ;  to  this  were  added  several  other  insti- 
tutions and  injunctions,  which  were  designed  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
this  rule,  to  insure  its  observance,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  dangerous 
effects  of  opulence,  and  the  restless  efforts  of  human  corruption  to  render 
the  best  establishments  imperfect.  These  injunctions  were  excessively 
austere,  grievous  to  nature,  but  pious  and  laudable  in  the  esteem  of  a 
superstitious  age.  They  did  not,  however,  secure  the  sanctity  of  this  holy 
congregation ;  since  the  seducing  charms  of  opulence,  that  corrupted  the 
monks  of  Clugni  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  produced  the  same  effect 
among  the  Cistertians,  whose  zeal,  in  the  rigorous  observance  of  their  rule, 
began  gradually  to  diminish,  and  who,  in  process  of  time,  grew  as  neg- 
ligent and  dissolute  as  the  rest  of  the  Benedictines.** 


y  The  writcn,  -who  have  pven  any  tatisfao- 
tory  accoonts  of  the  order  of  the  Camaldolites, 
nic  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriciaa,  in  bis 
Bibliotheca  Lat.  Medii  ^Evi,  torn  i.  p.  895.^ 
Add  to  these  Romualdi  Vita,  in  Actit  Sanctor. 
Fcbmar.  torn.  iL  p.  101  ;  and  in  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Ssec.  vi.  part  I.  p. 
247 ;  Helyot,  Hist  dcs  Ordn»,  torn.  t.  p.  236 ; 
Mabillon,  Annal.  Ord.  Bened.  torn.  y.  p.  261 ; 
Magnoaldi  Zeigelbarer,  Centifoliam  Camsd- 
dulente,  sive  Notitia  Scriptor.  Camaldulen- 
Bium,  published  at  Venice  in  the  year  1750. 

•  See  the  life  of  Gualbert,  in  Mabillon'a 
Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Siec.  vi.  part  II. 
p.  273;  Helyot,  Hist,  dcs  Ordrcs,  torn.  ▼. 
p.  298.     Many  interesting  circumttaocos  re- 


lating to  the  history  of  this  order  have  been 
published  by  the  learned  Lami,  in  the  Delicis 
Eruditorum,  published  at  Florence,  torn.  ii. 
p.  238,  as  also  p.  272,  279,  where  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  order  are  enumerated ;  see  also 
torn.  iii.  of  the  same  work,  p.  177,  212. 

■  See  Mabillon,  AcU  Sanct.  Bened.  S«c 
y\.  part  II.  p.  716  ;  Helyot,  Hist  des  Ordres, 
torn.  V.  p.  332. 

■>  In  the  year  1098. 

<^  &>  In  about  a  hundred  years  after  its 
first  establishment,  this  order  boasted  of  1800 
abbeys,  and  was  become  so  powerful,  that  it 
governed  almost  all  Europe,  both  in  spirituals 
and  temporals. 

^  The  principal  historian  of  the  Cistertian 
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tution ;  nor  bad  the  Carthusian  order  ever  reason  to  boast  of  a  multitude 
of  females  subjected  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  it  was  too  forbidding  to  captivate 
a  sex,  'which,  though  susceptible  of  the  seductions  of  enthusiasm,  is  of  a 
frame  too  delicate  to  support  the  severities  of  a  rigorous  self-denial.* 
The  order  fst  XXVI II.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century ,i  the 

AnthoDjof  '       order  of  St.   Anthony  of    Vienne    in    Dauphine,    was 
vienne.  instituted  for    the  relief  and  support  of  such  as  were 

seized  with  grievous  disorders,  and  particularly  with  the  disease  called  St. 
Anthony's  fire.  All  who  were  infected  with  that  pestilential  disorder 
repaired  to  a  cell  built  near  Vienne  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Gram- 
mont,  in  which  the  body  of  St.  Anthony  was  said  to  repose,  that  by  the 
prayers  and  intercessions  of  this  eminent  saint,  they  might  be  miracu- 
lously healed.  Graston,  an  opulent  nobleman  of  Vienne,  and  his  son 
Gucrin,  pretended  to  have  experienced,  in  their  complete  recovery,  the 
marvellous  efficacy  of  St.  Anthony's  intercession,  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  devoted  themselves  and  their  possessions,  from  a  principle  of 
pious  gratitude,  to  the  service  of  St.  Anthony,  and  to  the  performance  of 
generous  and  charitable  offices  towards  all  such  as  were  afflicted  with  the 
miseries  of  poverty  and  sickness.  Their  example  was  followed,  at  first, 
but  by  eight  persons;  their  community,  however,  was  afterwards  consi- 
derably augmented.  They  were  not  bound  by  particular  vows  like  the 
other  monastic  orders,  but  were  consecrated,  in  general,  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  lived  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monks  of  Grammont.  In 
process  of  time,  growing  opulent  and  powerful  by  the  multitude  of  pious 
donations  they  received  from  all  parts,  they  withdrew  themselves  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Benedictines,  propagated  their  order  in  various 
countries,  and,  at  length,  obtained,  in  the  year  1297,  from  Boniface  VIII. 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  an  independent  congregation,  under  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustin.* 

XXIX.  The  licentiousness  and  corruption  that  had  in- 
fected ^1  the  other  ranks  and  orders  of  the  clergy,  were 
also  remarkable  among  the  canons,  which  was  a  middle  sort  of  order 
between  the  monks  and  secular  priests,  and  whose  first  establishment  was 
in  the  eighth  century.  In  certain  provinces  of  Europe  the  canons  were 
corrupted  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  surpassed,  in  the  scandalous  disso- 
luteness of  their  manners,  all  the  other  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  orders. 


The  order  of 
caaoDB. 


^  The  Carthusian  nuns  have  not  saflSciently 
attmcied  the  attention  of  the  authors  who 
have  written  concerning  this  famous  order; 
nay,  eevcral  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  there  was  not  in  this  order  a 
single  convent  of  nuns.  This  notion,  how- 
ever, is  highly  erroneous ;  as  there  were  for- 
merly several  convents  of  Carthusian  virgins, 
of  which,  indeed,  the  greatest  part  have  not 
subsisted  to  our  times.  In  the  year  1368, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  law  passed,  by 
which  the  establishment  of  any  more  female 
Carthusian  convents  was  expressly  prohibited. 
Hence  there  remain  only  five  at  this  day; 
four  in  France,  and  one  at  Bruges  in  Flanders. 
See  the  Varidt<?8  Historiques,  Physiques,  et 
Litteraircs,  tom.  i.  p.  80,  published  at  Paris 
in  8vo,  in  the  year  1752.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  rigorous  discipline  of  tlio  Carthusiuns  is 
quite  incousistout  with  the  delicacy  aod  ten- 


derness of  the  female  sex ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  few  female  convents  of  that  order  that 
still  subsist,  the  austerity  of  that  discipline 
has  been  diminished,  as  well  from  necessity  aa 
from  humanity  and  wisdom ;  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly found  necessary  to  abrogate  those 
severe  injunctions  of  silence  and  solitude,  that 
are  so  little  adapted  to  the  known  character 
and  genius  of  the  sex. 

J  In  the  year  1095. 

^  See  the  Acta  Sauctor.  t.  ii.  Januarii,  p.  1 60 ; 
Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres,  t.  ii.  p.  108  ;  Gabr. 
Pcuott.  Hist.  Canonicorum  Regular,  lib.  ii.capu 
70;  Jo.  Krh.  Kapii  Diss,  de  Fratribus  & 
Anton,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1737* 
— For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
principal  hospital  or  residence  of  this  order 
where  the  abbot  remains,  see  Martene  and 
Durand,  Voyage  Litter,  de  deux  B^n^dictius 
de  la  Congr^g.  dc  St.  Maur,  t.  i.  p.  260. 
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Hence  several  pious  and  virtuous  persons  exerted  tbeir  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation of  this  degenerate  body;  some  pontiffs  appeared  in  this  good 
cause,  and  more  especially  Nicolas  II.  who,  in  a  council  held  at  Roifie 
in  the  year  1059,  abrogated  the  ancient  rule  of  the  canons,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  substituted  another  in  its  place.^ 
These  laudable  attempts  were  attended  with  considerable  success,  and  a 
much  better  rule  of  discipline  was  established  in  almost  all  the  canonical 
orders,  than  that  which  had  been  formerly  in  use.  It  was  not,  however, 
possible  to  regulate  them  all  upon  the  same  footing,  and  to  subject  them 
to  the  same  degree  of  reformation  and  discipline ;  nor  indeed  was  this 
necessary.  Accordingly,  a  certain  number  of  these  canonical  colleges 
were  erected  into  communities,  the  respective  members  of  which  had  one 
common  dwelling,  and  a  common  table,  which  was  the  point  chiefly  insisted 
upon  by  the  pontiffs,  as  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  canons 
from  entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  It  did  not,  however,  exclude 
them  from  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  private  property ;  for  they  re- 
served to  themselves  the  right  of  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the 
fruits  and  revenues  of  their  benefices,  and  of  employing  them  as  they 
thought  expedient  Other  canonical  congregations  subjected  them- 
selves to  a  rule  of  life  less  agreeable  and  commodious,  in  consequence  of 
the  zealous  exhortations  of  Ivo,  or  Ives,  bishop  of  Chartres,  renouncing 
all  their  worldly  possessions  and  prospects,  all  private  property,  and  living 
in  a  manner  that  resembled  the  austerity  of  the  monastic  orders.  Hence 
arose  the  well-known  distinction  between  the  secular  and  the  regular 
canons;  the  former  of  which  observed  the  decree  of  Nicolas  II.  while 
the  latter,  more  prone  to  mortification  and  self-denial,  complied  with  the 
directions  and  jurisdictions  of  Ivo ;  and  as  this  austere  prelate  imitated 
St.  Augustin,™  in  the  manner  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  his  clergy,  his 
canons  were  called,  by  many,  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin." 


'  This  decree  of  Nicolas  11.,  by  which  the 
primitive  nile  of  the  canons  was  changed,  is 
published  by  Mabillon  among  the  papers, 
which  serve  as  prooft  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  Annales  Bened.  and  also  in  the  annals 
themselves.  See  torn.  iv.  Anna).  Bened.  p. 
748  ;  as  also  lib.  Ixi.  sect  xxxv.  p.  586. 

"■  to-  St.  Augustin  committed  to  writing 
no  particular  rule  for  his  clergy  :  but  his  man- 
ner of  mling  them  may  be  learned  from  seve- 
ral passages  in  his  Epistles. 

"  See  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened.  torn.  iv. 
p.  586,  et  Opera  Postbuma,  torn.  ii.  p.  102, 
115;  Helyot,  Hist  des  Ordres,  torn.  ii.  p.  11; 
Lad.  Thomassini  Disciplina  Ecclesis  circa 
Beneficia,  torn.  i.  part  1. 1.  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  657 ; 
Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  ^vi,  tom.  v. 
p.  257.— In  the  Gallia  Christinna  of  the  Be- 
nedictine monks,  we  find  frequent  mention 
made  both  of  this  reformation  of  the  canons, 
and  also  of  their  division  into  seculars  and 
regulars.  The  regular  canons  are  mucli  dis- 
pleased with  all  the  accounts  that  render  the 
origin  of  their  community  so  recent;  they 
are  extremely  ambitious  of  appearing  with 
the  venerable  character  of  an  ancient  esta- 
blishment, and  therefore  trace  back  their  first 
rise,  through  the  darkness  of  the  remotest 
oges,  to  Christ  himself,  or,  at  least,  to  St. 


Augustin.  But  the  ailments  and  testimo- 
nies, by  which  they  pretend  to  support  this 
imagined  antiquity  of  their  order,  are  a  proof 
of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and  of  the  va- 
nity of  their  pretensions,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  a  serious  refutation.  It  is 
true,  the  title  of  canons  is,  undoubtedly,  of 
much  more  ancient  date  than  the  eleventh 
century,  but  not  as  applied  to  a  particular 
order  or  institution,  for  at  ito  first  rise  it  was 
used  in  a  very  vague  general  sense,  (See 
Claud,  dc  Vert,  Explications  des  C^r^monies 
de  la  Mosse,  tom.  i.  p.  58,)  and  therefore  the 
mere  existence  of  the  title  proves  nothing. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  we  find  nnt 
the  least  mention  made  of  the  division  of  the 
canons  into  regular  and  secular  before  the 
eleventh  century.  And  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  those  canons  who  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon but  their  dwelling  and  table,  were  called 
secular ;  while  those  who  had  divested  them- 
selves of  all  private  property,  and  had  every 
thing,  without  exception,  in  common  with 
their  fraternity,  were  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  regular  canons. 

^  To  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  the 
canons,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few 
words  concerning  their  introduction  into  Eng- 
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XXX.  The  most  eminent  Greek  writers  in  this  century, 
were : 

Theophanes  Ceramens,  t.  e.  the  potter,  of  whom  there  is  yet  extant  a 
volume  of  Homilies,  that  are  not  altogether  contemptihle ; 

Nilus  Doxopatrius,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  in  matters 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  polity  ; 

Nicetas  Pectoratus,  who  was  a  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  religious 
sentiments  and  customs  of  the  Greek  church  ; 

Michael  Psellus,  whose  vast  progress  in  various  kinds  of  learning  and 
science  procured  him  a  most  distinguished  and  shining  reputation ; 

Michael  Cerularius,  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  im- 
prudently revived  the  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  happily  suspended  ; 

Simeon  the  Younger,  author  of  a  book  of  Meditations  on  the  Duties  of 
the  Christian  Life,  which  is  yet  extant ; 

Theophylact,  a  Bulgarian,  whose  illustrations  of  the  sacred  writings 
were  received  with  universal  approbation  and  esteem.* 

XXXI.  The  writers,  who  distinguished  themselves  most 
Latin  writen.         among  the  Latins,  were  they  that  follow : 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  eminent  for  his  love  of  letters,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  education  of  youth  ;  as  also  for  various  compositions,  particularly 
his  epistles,  and  famous  for  his  excessive  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.? 

Humbert,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  church,  who  far  surpassed  all  the 
Latins,  both  in  the  vehemence  and  learning  which  appeared  in  his  contro- 
versial writings  against  the  Greeks.<i 

Petrus  Damianus,  who,  on  account  of  his  genius,  candour,  probity, 
and  various  erudition,  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  learned  and 
estimable  writers  of  this  century  ;  though  he  was  not  altogether  untainted 
with  the  reigning  prejudices  and  defects  of  the  times/ 

Marianus  Scotus,  whose  Chronicle,  with  several  other  compositions,  is 
yet  extant. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  subtil ty, 
deeply  versed  in  the  dialects  of  this  age,  and  most  illustriously  distin- 
guished by  his  profound  and  extraordinary  knowledge  in  theology." 


land,  and  their  progresa  and  eatablithment 
among  us.  The  order  of  regular  canons  of 
St.  AugusUn  was  brought  into  England  by 
Adelwidd,  confessor  to  Henry  I.,  who  first 
erected  a  priory  of  his  order  at  Nostel  in  York- 
shire, and  had  influence  enough  to  have  the 
church  of  Carlisle  converted  into  an  episco- 
pal see,  and  given  to  regular  canons,  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  bishop. 
This  order  was  singularly  favoured  and  pro- 
tected by  Henry  I.,  who  gave  them,  in  the 
year  1107,  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  and  by 
Queen  Maud,  who  erected  for  them,  the  year 
following,  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 
London,  the  prior  of  which  was  always  one  of 
the  twenty-four  aldermen.  They  increased  so 
prodigiously,  that  besides  the  noble  priory  of 
Merton,  which  was  founded  for  them  in  the 
year  1117,  by  Gilbert,  an  earl  of  the  Norman 
blood,  they  had,  under  the  reign  of  Edward 
{.,  fifty-three  priories,  as  appears  by  the  cata< 


logue  preseoted  tp  that  prince,  when  be  obliged 
all  the  monasteries  to  receive  bis  protection, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction. 

**  For  a  more  ample  account  of  these  Greek 
writers,  the  reader  may  oontnlt  the  Biblio- 
theca  Graeca  of  Fabricioi. 

9  For  a  farther  account  of  this  eminent 
man,  see  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn, 
vii.  p.  261. 

1  See  Martene,  Thesaurus  Aneodot  torn.  v. 
p.  629  ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  Frsnoe,  torn.  vii. 
p.  527. 

'  See  the  Acta  Sonctor.  Febr.  torn.  iii.  p. 
406 ;  General  Dictionary,  at  the  article  IH- 
mien ;  Casim.  Oudini  Diss,  in  torn.  ii.  Comm. 
de  Scriptor.  Ecdes.  p.  686. 

*  See  the  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn, 
ix.  p.  398  ;  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  Hist  d'Angte- 
terre,  torn.  ii.  p.  65,  166,  de  Ted.  en  4to. ; 
Colonia,  Hist.  Litter,  de  Lyon,  torn.  ii.  pu 
210. — We  have  already  given  a  more  ampVe 
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Lan franc,  also  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
reputation  by  his  Commentary  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  'also  by 
several  other  productions,*  which,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
discovered  an  uncommon  measure  of  sagacity  and  erudition.*^ 

Bruno  of  Mount  Cassin,  and  the  other  famous  ecclesiastic  of  that  name, 
who  founded  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians. 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  was  so  eminently  distinguished  by  his 
zeal  and  activity  in  maintaining  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church. 

Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  was  a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  as 
well  as  a  divine,  without  being  either  eminent  or  contemptible  in  any  of 
these  characters ;"  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  man  of  considerable  learning 
and  capacity. 

Gregory  VII.,  that  imperious  and  arrogant  pontiff,  of  whom  we  have 
several  productions,  beside  his  Letters. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   DOCTRINES    OF   THE    CHRISTIAN  CHURCH    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 


The  lUte  of  re- 
ligion. 


I.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  at  full  length  the  hideous 
portrait  of  the  religion  of  this  age.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  its  features  were  full  of  defonnity,  when  we  consider  that  its 
guardians  were  equally  destitute  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  the 
heads  and  rulers  of  the  Christian  church,  instead  of  exhibiting  models  of 
piety,  held  forth  in  their  conduct  scandalous  examples  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious crimes.  The  people  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstition,  and 
employed  all  their  zeal  in  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  in  the 
performance  of  a  trifling  round  of  ceremonies,  which  were  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  The  more  learned,  it  is 
true,  retained  Still  some  notions  of  the  truth,  which,  however,  they 
obscured  and  corrupted  by  a  wretched  mixture  of  opinions  and  precepts, 
of  which  some  were  ludicrous,  others  pernicious,  and  the  most  of  them 
equally  destitute  of  truth  and  utility.  There  were,  no  doubt,  in  several 
places,  judicious  and  pious  men,  who  would  have  willingly  lent  a  sup- 
porting hand  to  the  declining  cause  of  true  religion  ;  but  the  violent 
prejudices  of  a  barbarous  age  rendered  all  such  attempts  not  only  dan- 
gerous, but  even  desperate ;  and  those  chosen  spirits,  who  had  escaped 
the  general  contagion,  lay  too  much  concealed,  and  had  therefore  too 
little  influence  to  combat,  with  success,  the  formidable  patrons  of  impiety 
and  superstition,  who  were  extremely  numerous  in  all  ranks  and  orders, 
from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 


account  of  the  eminent  abUitiet  and  learned 
prodactiona  of  Anaelm. 

*  9^•  Among  those  productions  we  may 
reckon  Lanfranc^s  Letters  to  Pope  Alexander 
II.,  to  Hildehrand  while  archdeacon  of  Rome, 
and  to  several  Bishops  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  as  also  a  Commentary  upon  the 
Psalms,  a  Treatise  concerning  Confession,  an 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which  is  not  extant, 
and  a  remarkahle  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist 
In  this  last  perfonnanoe  Lanfranc  endeaToon 


to  prove,  against  Berenger,  the  reality  of  a 
corporeal  presence  in  the  eucharist;  though  it 
is  manifest  that  this  opinion  was  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  tenth,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  following  century.  See  CoUier^s  Eccles. 
History  of  Great  BriUin,  voL  i.  p.  260,  263. 

«  Hist  Litter,  de  la  France,  t  viii.  p.  260. 

^  The  Benedictine  monks  published  in 
folio,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1708,  the  Works 
of  Hildebert,  iUastrated  by  the  obtervations 
of  Beaugendre. 
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w{tne«se8ofthe  II.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  find,  from  the  time  of 

truth.  .  Gregory  VII.,  several  proofs  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  those 

who  are  generally  called,  hy  the  Protestants,  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  ; 
by  whom  are  meant  such  pious  and  judicious  Christians  as  adhered  to  the 
pure  religion  of  the  gospel,  and  remained  uncorrupted  amidst  the  growth 
of  superstition  ;  who  deplored  the  miserable  state  to  which  Christianity 
was  reduced,  by  the  alteration  of  its  divine  doctrines  and  the  vices  of  its 
profligate  ministers ;  who  opposed,  with  vigour,  the  tyrannic  ambition  both 
of  the  lordly  pontiff  and  the  aspiring  bishops ;  and  in  some  provinces  pri- 
vately, in  others  openly,  attempted  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  and  idola- 
trous church,  and  of  a  barbarous  and  superstitious  age.  This  was,  indeed, 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  it  was  principally 
in  Italy  and  France  that  the  marks  of  this  heroic  piety  -were  exhibited. 
[^^^  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  reigning  superstition  of  the 
times  met  with  this  opposition  ;  it  is  astonishing,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  opposition  was  not  much  greater  and  more  universal,  and  that  mil- 
lions of  Christians  suffered  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  with  such  a  tame 
submission,  and  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  light  with  so  little  reluctance.] 
For,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  times,  and  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  true  religion  that  prevailed  in  all  ranks  and  orders,  yet  the  very 
fragments  of  the  gospel,  jif  we  may  use  that  term,  which  were  still  read 
and  explained  to  the  people,  were  sufficient,  at  least,  to  convince  the  most 
stupid  and  illiterate,  that  the  religion  which  was  now  imposed  upon  them 
was  not  the  true  religion  of  Jesus ;  that  the  discourses,  the  lives,  and  mo- 
rals of  the  clergy,  were  directly  opposite  to  what  the  divine  Saviour 
required  of  his  disciples,  and  to  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  conduct ;  that  the  pontiffs  and  bishops  abused,  in  a  scandalous 
manner,  their  power  and  opulence  ;  and  that  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  exhibited  in  his  blessed  gospel,  M'ere  not  to  be  obtained  by  per- 
forming a  round  of  external  ceremonies,  by  pompous  donations  to  churches 
and  priests,  or  by  founding  and  enriching  monasteries,  but  by  real  sanctity 
of  heart  and  manners. 

III.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  who  undertook,  with 
such  zeal  and  ardour,  the  reformation  of  the  church,  were  not,  for  the 
most  part,  equal  to  this  arduous  and  important  enterprise ;  and  that,  by 
avoiding,  with  more  vehemence  than  <:ircumspection,  certain  abuses  and 
defects,  they  rushed  unhappily  into  the-  opposite  extremes.  They  all  per- 
ceived the  abominable  nature  of  those  inventions  with  which  superstition 
had  disfigured  the  religion  of  Jesus  ;  but  they  had  also  lost  sight  of  the 
true  nature  and  genius  of  that  celestial  religion  that  lay  thus  disfigured  in 
the  hands  of  a  superstitious  and  dissolute  priesthood.  They  were  shocke<l 
at  the  absurdities  of  the  established  worship  ;  but  few  of  them  were  sufii- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  sublime  precepts  and  doctrines  of  genuine 
Christianity  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  this  superstitious  worship  a 
rational  service.  Hence  their  attempts  at  reformation,  even  where  they 
were  successful,  were  extremely  imperfect,  and  produced  little  more  than 
a  motley  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  wisdom  and  indiscretion  ; 
of  which  we  might  allege  a  multitude  of  examples.  Observing,  for 
instance,  that  the  corruption  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  their  excessive  opulence  an^  their  vast 
possessions,  they  conceived  rashly  the  highest  ideas  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  indigence,  and  looked  upon  voluntary  poverty  as  the  most  eminent  and 
illustrious  virtue  of  a  Christian  minister.     They  had  also  formed  to  them- 
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selves  a  notion  that  the  primitive  church  was  to  he  the  standing  and 
perpetual  model  according  to  which  the  rites,  government,  and  worship 
of  all  Christian  churches  were  to  he  regulated  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
world ;  and  that  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  holy  apostles  were  to  he 
rigorously  followed  in  every  respect,  hy  all  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
[^S^  These  notions,  which  were  injudiciously  taken  up,  and  blindly  enter- 
tained, (without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  times,  places,  circum- 
stances, and  characters ;  without  considering  that  the  provident  wisdom  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  left  many  regulations  to  the  prudence  and  piety  of 
the  governors'  of  the  church,)  were  productive  of  many  pernicious  effects, 
and  threw  these  good  reformers,  whose  zeal  was  not  always  accc^ding  to 
knowledge,  from  the  extreme  of  superstition  into  the  extreme  of  enthu- 
siasm.] Many  well-meaning  persons,  whose  intentions  were  highly  laud- 
able, fell  into  great  errors  in  consequence  of  these  ill-grounded  notions. 
Justly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  superstitious  multitude,  who 
placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  external  services,  and  hoped  to  secure  their 
salvation  by  the  performance  of  a  laborious  round  of  unmeaning  rites  and 
ceremonies,  they  rashly  maintained  that  true  piety  was  to  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  inward  motions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  and  to  the  con- 
temphuion  of  spiritual  and  divine  things.  In  consequence  of  this  specious 
yet  erroneous  principle,  they  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  all  the 
external  parts  of  religious  worship,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
total  suppression  of  sacraments,  churches,  religious  assemblies  of  every 
kind,  and  Christian  ministers  of  every  order. 
Commentaton  and      IV.  Several  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  em- 

ezpotiton.  ployed  their  learned  and  pious  labours  in  the  exposition 

and  illustration  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Among  the  Latins,  Bruno  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Lanfranc  upon  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  Berenger  upon  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  Gregory  VII.  upon  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  others  upon  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings. 
But  all  these  expositors^  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
times,  either  copied  the  applications  of  the  ancient  commentators,  or  made 
such  whimsical  applications  of  certain  passages  of  scripture,  both  in  ex» 
plaining  the  doctrines  and  in  inculcating  the  duties  of  religion,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  peruse  them  without  indignation  or  disgust.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  Crrecian  expositors  was  Theophylact,  a* native  of  Bulgaria ; 
though  he  also  is  indebted  to  the  ancients,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
St.  Chrysostom,  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  most  judicious  observations.* 
Nor  must  we  pass  in  silence  the. Commentary  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  that  was  composed  by  the  learned  Michael 
Psellus ;  nor  the  Chain  of  Commentaries  upon  the  Book  of  Job,  which 
we  owe  to  the  industry  of  Nicetas. 
SchoivUe  theo-  V.  All  the  Latin  doctors,  if  we  except  a  few  Hibernian 

**^*  divines,  who  blended  with  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 

gospel  the  perplexing  subtleties  of  an  obscure  philosophy,  had  hitherto 
derived  their  system  of  religion,  and  their  explications  of  divine  truth, 
either  from  the  holy  scriptures  alone,  or  from  these  sacred  oracles  explained 
by  the  illustrations  and  compared  with  the  theology  of  the  ancient  doctors. 
But  in  this  century  certain  writers,  and  among  others  the  famous  Beren- 

*  For  an  account  of  Theopbylact,  se«  Rich.  Critique  de  la  Bibliotb.  dct  Autenn  Eccl^MMt. 

Simon.  Hist.  Critique  det  principauz  Com-  parDuPin,tom.  i.  p.  310,wberehea1iospeakt 

menUteurt  du  N.  T.  cb.  xzTiii.  p.  390 ;  and  ln*ge\j  concerning  Nioetaa  and  (Ecumeniua, 

VOL.    I.  I  I 
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ger,^  went  much  farther,  and  employed  the  rules  of  logic  and  the  suhtilties 
of  metaphysical  discussions,  both  in  explaining  the  doctrines  of  scripture, 
and  in  proving  the  truth  of  their  own  particular  opinions.  Hence  Lan- 
franc,  the  antagonist  of  Berenger,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, introduced  into  the  field  of  religious  controversy  the  same  philoso- 
phical arms,  and  seemed,  in  general,  desirous  of  employing  the  dictates  of 
reason  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  truths  of  religion.  His  example,  in 
this  respect,  was  followed  by  Anselm,  his  disciple  and  successor  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  a  truly  metaphysical  genius,  and  capable  of  giving 
the  greatest  air  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the  first  philosopher.  Such 
were  the  beginnings  of  that  philosophical  theology,  which  grew  afterwards 
by  degrees  into  a  cloudy  and  enormous  system,  and  from  the  public  schools 
in  which  it  was  cultivated,  acquired  the  name  of  scholastic  divinity .«  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  eminent  divines  who  first  set 
on  foot  this  new  species  of  theology,  and  thus  laudably  maintained  that 
most  noble  and  natural  connexion  of  faith  with  reason,  and  of  religion 
with  philosophy,  were  much  more  prudent  and  moderate  than  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  use  and  application  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  They  kept 
for  the  most  part  within  bounds,  and  wisely  reflected  upon  the  limits  of 
reason;  their  language  was  clear;  the  questions  they  proposed  were 
instructive  and  interesting ;  they  avoided  all  discussions  that  were  only 
proper  to  satisfy  a  vain  and  idle  curiosity  ;  and,  in  their  disputes  and  de- 
monstrations, they  made,  generally  speaking,  a  wise  and  sober  use  of  the 
rules  of  logic,  and  of  the  dictates  of  philosophy.**     [i^^  Their  followers, 

^  C9-  Otherwise  called  Berengarius,  and 
fiunons  for  the  noble  opposition  he  made  to 
thedoctiinc  of  Transubstantiation,  which  Lan- 
firanc  so  absurdly  pretended  to  support  upon 
philosophical  principles.  The  attempt  of  this 
latter  to  introdnoe  the  rules  of  logic  into  reli- 
gious controversy  would  have  been  highly 
UudahlCf  bad  not  he  perverted  this  respectable 
science  to  the  defence  of  the  most  monstrous 
absurdities. 

^  See  Chr.  August  Henmsnni  Prsefat.  ad 
Tribbechovii  Librum  de  Doctoribus  Scholasti- 
cis,  p.  14. — The  sentiments  of  the  learned, 
concerning  the  first  author  or  inventor  of  the 
scholastic  divinity,  are  collected  by  Jo.  Franc. 
BudKUS  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Theolog.  torn.  i.  p. 
258. 

'  We  shall  here  transcribe  a  passage  from 
the  works  of  Lanfranc,  who  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  lather  of  the  scholastic  system, 
that  the  reader  may  see  how  far  the  first 
schoolmen  surpassed  their  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers in  wisdom,  modesty,  and  candour. 
We  take  this  passage  from  that  prelate*s  book 
concerning  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,* 
and  it  is  as  follows : — ^  Testis  mihi  Deus  est 
et  conscientia  inea^  quia  in  tractatu  divinarum 
literarum  nee  proponere  nee  ad  propositas, 
lespondere  cuperem  dialecticas  quicstiones, 
▼el  earum  solutlones.  Et  si  quando  materia 
disputandi  talis  est,  ut  hujus  artis  regulis 
Taleat  enucleatius  explicari,  in  quantum  pos- 
sum, per  SBquipoUentias  propositionum  tego 

*  Cap.  vii  p.  236, 0pp.,  ed.  Luc.  Dacherii. 


artem,  ne  vidcar  magis  arte,  qnam  vcritate, 
sanctonimque  patrum  auctoritate  confidere.** 
Lanfranc  here  declares  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  even  by  an  appeal  to  Ood  and  bis 
conscience,  that  be  was  so  far  from  having  the 
least  inclination  to  propose  or  to  answer  logi- 
cal questions  in  the  course  of  his  theologinl 
labours,  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  science  of  dia- 
lectics, in  order  the  better  to  illustrate  hi  a 
subject,  he  concealed  the  succours  he  derived 
from  thence  with  all  possible  care,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  place  more  confidence  in  the 
rcsouroes  of  art  than  in  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
add  the  authority  of  the  holy  &tbers.  These 
last  words  show  plainly  the  two  sources  from 
whence  the  Christian  doctors  had  hitherto 
derived  all  their  tenets,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  nuuntained  them,  viz,  from  tlic 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  Lanfranc  here  calls 
the  truth,  and  from  thewritings  of  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church.  To  these  two  sources 
•of  theology  and  argumentation  a  third  was 
added  in  this  century,  even  the  science  of  lo- 
gic, which,  however,  was  only  employed  by 
the  managers  of  controversy  to  repulse  their 
adversaries,  who  came  armed  with  syllogisms, 
or  to  remove  difficultiei  whish  were  drawn 
from  reason  and  from  the  nature  of  things. 
But,  in  succeeding  times,  the  two  former 
sources  were  either  entirely  neglected  or  spa- 
ringly employed,  and  philosophical  demonstra- 
tion, or,  at  least,  something  that  bore  that 
name,  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  suppmt 
to  the  truths  of  religion. 
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on  the  contrary,  ran  with  a  metaphysical  frenzy  into  the  greatest  ahases, 
and,  by  the  most  unjustifiable  perversion  of  a  wise  and  excellent  method 
of  searching  after  and  confirming  truth,  they  banished  evidence  out  of 
religion,  common  sense  out  of  philosophy,  and  erected  a  dark  and  enor- 
mous mass  of  pretended  science,  in  which  words  passed  for  ideas,  and 
sounds  for  sense.] 

VI.  No  sooner  was  this  new  method  introduced,  than  the  Latin  doctors 
began  to  reduce  all  the  doctrines  of  religion  into  one  permanent  and  con- 
nected system,  and  to  treat  theology  as  a  science ;  an  enterprise  which  had 
hitherto  been  attempted  by  none,  but  Taio  of  Saragossa,  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  the  learned  Damascenus,  who  flourished  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  following  age.  The  Latin  doctors  had  hitherto  confined 
their  theological  labours  to  certain  branches  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
they  illnstrated  only  on  certain  occasions.  The  first  production  which 
looked  like  a  general  system  of  theology,  was  that  of  the  celebrated  An- 
selm ;  this,  however,  was  surpassed  by  the  complete  and  universal  body  of 
divinity,  which  was  composed,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  by 
Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  seems  to  have  been  regarded  both  as 
the  first  and  the  best  model  in  this  kind  of  writing,  by  the  innumerable 
legions  of  system-makers,  who  arose  in  succeeding  times.  *  This  learned 
prelate  demonstrated  first  the  doctrines  of  this  system  by  proofs  drawn 
from  the  holy  scriptures,  and  also  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers 
of  the  church ;  and  in  this  he  followed  the  custom  that  had  prevailed  in 
the  preceding  ages  ;  but  he  went  yet  farther,  and  answered  the  objections, 
which  might  be  brought  against  his  doctrine,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
reason  and  philosophy ;  this  part  of  his  method  was  entirely  new,  and 
peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. ' 

yil.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  who  undertook 
to  unfold  the  obligations  of  Christians,  and  to  delineate  the 
nature,  the  extent,  and  the  various  branches  of  true  virtue  and  evangelical 
obedience,  treated  this  most  excellent  of  all  sciences  in  a  manner  quite  un- 
suitable to  its  dignity  and  importance.  We  find  sufficient  proofs  of  this  in 
the  moral  writings  of  Peter  Damien,*  and  even  of  the  learned  Hildebert.*^ 
The  moralists  of  this  age  generally  confined  themselves  to  a  jejune  expli- 
cation of,  what  are  commonly  called,  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  to  which 
they  added  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  complete  their  system.  Ansel m, 
the  famous  prelate  of  Canterbury,  surpassed,  indeed,  all  the  moral  writers 
of  his  time ;  the  books  which  he  composed  with  a  design  to  promote  prac- 
tical religion,  and  more  especially,  his  Book  of  Meditations  and  Prayers, 
contain  many  excellent  things,  several  happy  thoughts  expressed  with 
much  energy  and  unction.  [I^@^  Nor  did  the  mystic  divines  satisfy  them- 
selves with  piercing,  by  ecstatic  thought  and  feeling,  into  the  sublime 


Moral  wrlten. 


*  Thia  bodjr  of  dirinity,  which  wu  tho 
lint  complete  theological  system  that  had 
been  composed  among  the  Latins,  is  inserted 
in  the  worlcs  of  Hildebert,  published  by 
Beaugendre,  who  shows  evidently,  in  his  Pre- 
fiiec,  that  Peter  Lombard,  Pall  us,'  and  the 
other  writers  of  theological  systems,  did  no 
more  than  follow  servilely  the  traces  of 
Hildebert 

'  It  may  not  be  improper  to  place  here  a 
passi^  which  is  taken  from  a  treatise  uf 
AnseWs,  entitled  Cur  Deus  Homo?  since 
tliii  passage  was  respected  by  the  first  scho- 


lastic divines  as  an  immutable  law  in  theo- 
logy:— ^^Sicus  rectus  ordo  exigit,"  says  the 
learned  prelate,  **  ut  profunda  fidei  ChristiansB 
credamus,  priusquam  ea  pnesumamus  ratione 
discutcre;  ita  n^ligentia  mihi  videtur,  si, 
postquam  oonfirmati  sumus  in  fide,  non  stu- 
demus  quod  credtmus  intelligere  ;**  which 
amounts  to  this,  That  we  must  first  believe 
without  examination,  but  must  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  understand  what  we  believe. 

*  See  Petms  Damiaaus,  De  Virtutibus. 

^  See  Hildebert!  Philosophia  Moralis,  et 
Libellus  de  lY.  Virtutibus  Honestn  Vitse. 

I  I  2 
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regions  of  beauty  and  love ;  they  conceived,  and  brought  forth  several 
productions  that  were  destined  to  diffuse  the  pure  delights  of  union  and 
communion  through  enamoured  souls.]  Johannes  Johanncllus,  a  Latin 
mystic,  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  Divine  Contemplation  ;*  and  Simeon 
the  younger,  who  was  a  Grecian  sage  of  the  same  visionary  class,  composed 
several  discourses  upon  subjects  of  a  like  nature. 

The  state  of  con-  VIII.  Among  the  controversial  writers  of  this  century, 
troyenia]  di-  we  see  the  effects  of  the  scholastic  method  that  Berenger 
^'*^^^*  and  Lanfranc  had  introduced  into  the  study  of  theology. 

We  see  divines  entering  the  lists  armed  with  syllogisms,  which  they  manage 
awkwardly,  and  aiming  rather  to  confound  their  adversaries  by  the  sub- 
til ties  of  logic,  than  to  convince  them  by  the  power  of  evidence ;  while 
those  who  were  unprovided  with  this  philosophical  armour,  made  a  still 
more  wretched  and  despicable  figure,  fell  into  the  grossest  and  most  per- 
verse blunders,  and  seem  to  have  written  without  either  thinking  of  their 
subject,  or  of  the  manner  of  treating  it  with  success.  Damianus,  already 
mentioned,  defended  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews ;  but  his 
success  was  not  equal  either  to  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  or  to  the  uprightness 
of  his  intentions.  Samuel,  a  convert  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  wrote 
an  elaborate  treatise  against  those  of  his  nation,  which  is  still  extant.  But 
the  noblest  champion  that  appeared  at  this  period  of  time  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  was  the  famous  Anselm,  who  attacked  the  enemies  of  Christianity^ 
and  the  audacious  contemners  of  all  religion,  in  an  ingenious  work,^  which 
was  perhaps,  by  its  depth  and  acuteness,  above  the  comprehension  of  those 
whom  it  was  designed  to  convince  of  their  errors,  [l^^  For  it  happened^ 
no  doubt,  in  these  earlier  times,  as  it  frequently  does  in  our  days,  that  many 
gave  themselves  out  for  unbelievers,  who  knew  not  the  first  principles  of 
reasoning,  and  whose  incredulity  was  the  fruit  of  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion, nourished  by  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  heart.] 

IX.  The  famous  contest  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
bet^ween^Sr^  churches,  which,  though  not  decided ,  had,  however,  been  sus- 
tins*reviv(^^  pended  for  a  considerable  time,  was  imprudently  revived,  in 
the  year  1053,  by  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  man  of  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  who  blew  the  flame  of  re- 
ligious discord,  and  widened  the  fatal  breach  by  new  invectives  and  new 
accusations.  The  pretexts  that  were  employed  to  justify  this  new  rupture, 
were  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  an  anxious  concern  about  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  its  true  causes  were  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the  Grecian 
patriarch  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  latter  was  constantly  formings  the 
most  artful  stratagems  to  reduce  the  former  under  his  imperious  yoke; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  gain  over  to  his 
side  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  by  withdrawing  them  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Constantinople.  The  tumultuous  and  unhappy 
state  of  the  Grecian  empire  was  singularly  favourable  to  his  aspiring  views, 
as  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  highly  useful  to 
the  Greeks  in  their  struggles  with  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans,  who 
were  settled  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  pontiff  was  not 
only  determined  to  refuse  obstinately  the  least  mark  of  submission  to  his 
haughty  rival,  but  was  also  laying  schemes  for  extending  his  dominion, 
and  for  reducing  all  the  oriental  patriarchs  under  his  supreme  jurisdiction. 
Thus  the  contending  parties  were  preparing  for  the  field  of  controversy, 

^  See  the  Histoire  Litt^rairc  de  la  Franco,  i  This  work  was  entitled  Uber  ad  versus 

toni.  viii.  p.  48.  Insipientem,  t.  a,  Tbe  Fool  Refuted. 
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when  Cerularius  began  the  charge  by  a  warm  letter  written  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Achrida,  who  was  his  chief  coun- 
sellor, to  John,  bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  in  which  he  publicly  accused 
the  Latins  of  various  errors.*  Leo  IX.  who  was  then  in  the  papal  chair, 
answered  this  letter  in  a  most  imperious  manner  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
showing  his  indignation  by  mere  words,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  Greek  churches  were  solemnly  excommunicated.^ 

X.  Constantino,  sumamed  Monomachus,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Grrecian  empire,  endeavoured  to  stifle  this  controversy  in  its  biith, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  desired  the  Roman  pontiff  to  send    legates  to 
Constantinople,   to  concert  measures   for  restoring  and   confirming  the 
tranquillity  of  the  church.     Three  legates  were  accordingly  sent  from 
Rome  to  that  imperial  city,  who  brought  with  them  letters  from  Leo  IX. 
not  only  to  the  emperor,  but  also  to  the  Grecian  pontiff.     These  le- 
gates were  cardinal  Humbert,  a  man  of  a  high  and  impetuous  spirit, 
Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi ;  and  Frederic,  archdeacon  and  chancellor  of 
the  church  of  Rome.     The  issue  of.  this  congress  was  unhappy  in  the 
highest  degree,  notwithstanding  the  propensity  which  the  emperor,  for 
political  reasons,"*  discovered  to  tlie  cause  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.     The 
arrogance  of  Leo  IX.  and  his  insolent  letters,  excited  the  highest  indigna? 
tion  in  the  breast  of  Cerularius,  and  produced  a  personal  aversion  to 
this  audacious  pontiff,  which  inflamed  instead  of  healing  the  wounds  of 
the  church  ;    while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  legates  gave  many 
and  evident  proofs,  that  the  design  of  their  embassy  was  not  to  restore 
peace  and  concord,  but  to  establish  among  the  Greeks  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  the  ghostly  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     Thus  all  hopes 
of  a  happy  conclusion  of  these  miserable  divisions  entirely  vanished  ;  and 
the   Roman  legates  finding   their  efforts    ineffectual   to   overcome   the 
vigorous   resistance  of  Cerularius,    they,  with  the  highest  insolence  as 
well  as  imprudence,  excommunicated  publicly,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
A.  D.  1054,  the  Grecian  patriarch,  with  Leo  of  Achrida,  and  all  their  ad- 
herents; and  leaving  a  written  act  of.  their  inhuman  imprecations  and 
anathemas  upon  the  grand  altar  of  that  temple,  they  shook  the  dust  off 
their  feet,  and  thus  departed.     This  violent  step  rendered  the  evil  incura- 
ble, which  it  was  before  not  only  possible,  but  perhaps  easy,  to  remedy. 
The  Grecian  patriarch  imitated  the  vehemence  of  the  Roman  legates,  and 
did  from  resentment  what  they  had  perpetrated  from  a  principle   of 
ambition  and  arrogance.     He  excommunicated  these  legates  with  all  their 
adherents  and  followers  in  a  public  council,  and  procured  an  order  of  the 
emperor  for  burning  the  act  of  excommunication  which  they  had  pro- 
nounced against  the  Chreeks."    These  vehement  measures  were  followed  on 
both  sides  with  a  multitude  of  controversial  writings,  that  were  filled  with 


^  See  an  account  of  these  errors,  sect.  xi. 

'  These  letters  of  Cerularius  and  Leo  are 
published  in  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  ad  An. 
1053. — The  former  is  also  inserted  by  Cani- 
siusin  his  Lection.  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  p.  281,  cd. 
nov.,  Leonis  Concilia,  &c. 

™  S:?-  He  stood  greatly  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Germans  and  Italians  against 
the  Normans,  and  hoped  to  obtain  it  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  pope,  ivho  was  in  high  credit 
with  the  emperor  Henry  HL 

**  Besides  Baronius  aud  other  writers,  whose 
accounts  of  this  period  of  time  are  generally 


known,  and  not  always  exact,  see  Mabillon, 
Annal.  Bened.  torn.  t.  lib.  Iz.  ad  A.  1053,- 
et  Praef.  ad  Saoc  ▼!.  Actor.  SS.  Benedict!, 
part  II.  p.  1 ;  Leo.  AlUtius,  De  Libris  Gnscor. 
Ecdesiast.  Diss.  ii.  p.  160,  ed.  Fabricii,  et 
De  Perpetua  Eccles.  Orient,  et  Occident. 
Conscnsione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  614 ;  Mich,  lie 
Quien,  Oriente  Christiano,  torn.  i.  p.  260,  et 
Diss.  Damascena  Prima,  sect.  xxxi.  p.  16 ; 
Hermanui  Historia  Concertationum  de  Pane 
Azymo  et  Fermentato,  p.  59,  publisbed  at 
Leipsic  in  the  year  1739 ;  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelo- 
rius,  Mottum.  "Eccletm  GrsKs,  torn.  iL  p.  180. 
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the  most  bitter  and  irritating  invectives,  and  served  no  other  purpose  than 
to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 

XI.  Cerularius  added  new  accusations  to  the  ancient  charge,  which  had 
been  brought  by  Photius  against,  the  Latin  churches,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal was,  that  they  used  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  accusation  (such  were  the  times  !)  was  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  of  the  highest  consequence ;  it  was, 
therefore,  debated  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence ;  nor  did  the  Grecian  and  Roman  pontiffs  contend  with  more  fury 
and  bitterness  about  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  disputed  about  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  other  heads  of  accusation  that  were  brought 
against  the  Latins  by  the  Grecian  pontiff,  discovered  rather  a  malignant 
and  contentious  spirit,  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  genuine  Christianity, 
than  a  generous  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth.  He  complains,  for  instance, 
in  the  heaviest  manner  that  the  Latins  do  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  blood, 
and  of  things  strangled ;  that  their  monks  eat  lard,  and  permit  the  use  of 
flesh  to  such  of  the  brethren  as  are  sick  or  infirm ;  that  their  bishops  adorn 
their  fingers  with  rings,  as  if  they  were  bridegrooms  ;  that  their  priests  are 
beardless ;  and  that  in  the  rite  of  baptism  they  confined  themselves  to  one 
single  immersion .'o  Such  were  the  miserable  and  trifling  objects  that 
excited  a  fatal  schism,  and  kindled  a  furious  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  who  carried  their  animosities  to  the  greatest  lengths,  and  loaded 
each  other  with  reciprocal  invectives  and  imprecations.  The  attentive 
reader  will  form  from  hence  a  just  idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of  religion 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world  at  this  period,  and  will  see  in  this 
dreadful  schism,  the  true  origin  of  the  various  sects  that  multiplied  the 
different  forms  of  superstition  and  error  in  these  unhappy  times. 
AnewcontTo-  XIL  This  Vehement  dispute,  which  the  Greeks  had  to 

rn"the°i a^rtUy    Carry  ou  against  the  Latin  churches,  was  well  nigh  followed 
of  images.  by  a  fatal  division  among  themselves.     Amidst  the  straits 

and  difficulties  to  which  the  empire  was  now  reduced  by  the  expenses 
of  war,  and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  Alexius  not  only  employed 
the  treasures  of  the  church,  in  order  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  but  ordered  also  the  plates  of  silver,  and  the  figures  of  that  metal 
that  adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches,  to  be  taken  down  and  converted 
into  money.  This  measure  excited  the  indignation  of  Leo^  bishop  of 
Chalcedon,  a  man  of  austere  morals,  and  of  an  obstinate  spirit,  who  main- 
tained that  the  emperor,  in  this  step,  was  guilty  of  sacrilege ;  and  to 
prove  this  charge,  published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  in  the 
images  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  there  resided  a  certain  kind  of 
inherent  sanctity,  that  was  a  proper  object  of  religious  worship ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  adoration  of  Christians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
persons  represented  by  these  ims^es,  but  extended  also  to  the  images  them- 
selves. This  new  controversy  excited  various  tumults  and  seditions  among 
the  people,  to  suppress  which  the  emperors  assembled  a  council  at  Con* 
stantinople,  in  which  the  question  was  terminated  by  the  following 
decisions  :  "  That  the  images  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  were  to  be 
honoured   only  with  a  relative  worship,'  which  was  to  be  offered,  not 

**  See    Cerularii    EpistoU    ad    Jofaannem  tiochens.  in  Gotelerii  Honamentis  EccIcsub 

Tranensem  in  Coaisii  Lection.  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  Grac.  torn.  ii.  p.  138.     Add  to  these  Mar- 

p.  281,  where  the  reader  will  also  find  the  tene,  Thesaiir.  Anecdot.  torn.  ▼.  p.  847. 

refutation  of  this  letter  by  Cardinal  Humbert ;  p  Sx^rticiuc   TpovKvvovfitt',  ov  Xarpw 

KT  likt.'wise  Cerularii  Epistola  ad  Petrum  An-  TiKut^  raQ  HKova^. 
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to  the  substance  or  matter  of  which  these  images  were  composed, 
but  to  the  form  and  features  of  which  they  bore  the  impression;  that 
the  representations  of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  whether  in^  painting 
or  sculpture,  did  in  no  sense  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  divine 
Saviour,  or  of  these  holy  men,  though  they  were  enriched  with  a  certain 
communication  of  divine  grace ;  and,  lastly,  that  invocation  and  worship 
were  to  be  addressed  to  the  saints,  only  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  him,  as  their  master."  These  decisions,  ab* 
surd  and  superstitious  as  they  were,  were  not  enough  so  for  Leo,  the 
idolatrous  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  who  maintained  his  monstrous  system 
with  obstinacy,  and  was  for  that  reason  sent  into  banishment.^ 
ControTenies  in  XIII.  The  famous  dispute  Concerning  the  presence  of 

abSi*the*Lord5  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist  was  revived  about 
Supper.  the  middle  of  this  century  in  the  Latin  church.     Hitherto 

the  disputants  on  both  sides  had  proposed  their  jarring  opinions  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  unrestrained  by  the  despotic  voice  of  authority,  since  no 
council  had  given  a  definitive  sentence  upon  this  matter,  nor  prescribed  a 
rule  of  faith  to  terminate  all  inquiry  and  debate.'     Hence  it  was,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Leutheric,  archbishop  of  Sens,  affirmed, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  liie   times,  that  none  but   the 
sincere  and  upright  Christian,  none  but  saints  and  real  believers,  received 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament.     This   opinion,   which   was 
broached  in  the  year  1004,  was  every  way  proper  to  excite  murmurs 
among  the  people ;  but  these  its  natural  effects  were  happily  prevented 
by  the  influence  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  the  wise  counsels  of 
some  prudent  friends,  who  hindered  the  fanatical  prelate  from  disseminat- 
ing this  whimsical  invention."     It  was  not  so  easy  to  extinguish  the  zeal, 
or  to  stop  the  mouth,  of  the  famous  Berenger,  principal  of  the  public 
school  of  Tours,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Angers,  a  man  of  a  most 
acute  and  subtle  genius,  and  highly  renowned  both  on  account  of  his 
extensive  learning,  and  the  exemplary  sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners.* 
This  eminent  ecclesiastic  maintained  publicly,  in  the  year  1045,  the  doc- 
trine of  Johannes  Scotus,  opposed  warmly   the  monstrous   opinions   of 
Paschasius   Radbert,   which   were   adapted  to  captivate   a  superstitious 
multitude  by  exciting  their  astonishment,  and  persevered  with  a  noble 
obstinacy  in  teaching,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  changed  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  but  preserved  their  natural 
and  essential  qualities,  and  were  no  more  than  figures  and  external  sym- 
bols of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  divine  Saviour. — This  wise  and  rational 
doctrine  was  no  sooner  published,  than  it  was  opposed  by  certain  doctors 
in  France  and  Germany  ;  but  the  Roman  pontiff  Leo  IX.  attacked  it 
with  peculiar  vehemence  and  fury  in  the  year  1050  ;   and  in  two  councils, 
the  one  assembled  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  Vercelli,  had  the  doctrine  of 


4  An  ample  accouDt  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  given  by  Anna  Comnena,  in  her 
Alexiod,  lib.  ▼.  p.  104,  lib.  vii.  p.  158,  edit. 
Tenet.  ~  The  acts  of  this  council,  the  very 
mention  of  which  is  omitted  hy  several  his- 
toriims  of  considerable  note,  are  published 
by  Montfaucou,  in  his  Dibliothoca  Coisliniana, 
p.  103. 

'  The  yarious  opinions  concerning  the  sir 
crament  of  the  Loi^*s  Sapper,  that  were  em- 
braced during  this  eentury,  are  collected  by 
Martene  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  puV 
lished  in  his  Voyage  Litt^rairo  do  deux  B^n^- 


dictins  de  la  Congregation  do  S.  Maur,  tom. 
U.  p.  126. 

■  See  Du  Boulay,  Histor.  Acaxi.  Puis, 
tom.  i.  p.  354. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Berenger  in  the  Works  of 
HUdobcrt,  archdeacon  of  Mans,  p.  1324.— 
See  also  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  t.  yiii.  p. 
197;  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  t.  i.  p.  304^ 
and  the  authors  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  Bib- 
lioth.  Lat.  Medii  yEvt,  t.  i.  p'.  570.  It  is  pro- 
bably by  a  pi  ess  error,  that  Hildebert  is  styled 
Archbishop,  instead  of  Archdeacon,  by  Paris. 
Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  10,  edit.  Watts. 
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Berenger  solemnly  condemned,  and  the  book  of  Scotus,  from  wbicb  it 
was  drawn,  committed  to  the  flames.  This  example  was  followed  by  the 
council  of  Paris,  which  was  swnmoned  the  yery  same  year  by  Henry  I* 
and  in  which  Berenger,  and  his  numerous  adherents,  were  menaced  with 
all  sorts  of  evils,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  These  threats  were  exe- 
cuted, in  part,  against  this  unhappy  prelate,  whom  Henry  deprived  of  all 
his  revenues ;  but  neither  threatenings,  nor  fines,  nor  synodical  decrees, 
could  shake  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  or  eng^age  him  to  renounce  the 
doctrine  he  had  embraced. 

The  pontub  strive  XIV.  After  these  proceedings,  the  controversy  was  for 
ra  end  to  Sii«  8ome  years  happily  suspended,  and  Berenger,  whose  patrons 
iiebato.  were  as  numerous  as  his  enemies  were  formidable,"  en- 

joyed, for  a  while,  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  peace.  His  enemies,  how- 
ever, after  the  death  of  Leo  IX.,  rekindled  the  flame  of  religious  discord, 
and  persuaded  his  successor  Victor  II.  to  examine  anew  the  doctrine  of 
Berenger.  The  pontiff  complied,  and  sent  his  legates  to  two  different 
councils  that  were  assembled  at  Tours,  in  the  year  1054,^  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  one  of  these  councils  the  famous  Hildebrand,  who  was  after- 
wards pontiff  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.,  appeared  in  the  character 
of  legate,  and  opposed  the  new  doctrine  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
Berenger  was  also  present  at  thb  assembly,  and,  overpowered  by  threats, 
rather  than  convinced  by  reason  and  argument,  he  not  only  abandoned 
his  opinions,  but,  if  we  may  believe  his  adversaries,  to  whose  testimony 
we  are  confined  in  this  matter,  abjured  them  solemnly,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  humbling  step,  made  his  peace  with  the  church* — This  abjuration , 
however,  was  £ax  from  being  sincere,  and  the  docility  of  Berenger  was  no 
more  then  an  act  of  dissimulation ;  for  soon  after  this  period,  he  taught 
anew,  though  with  more  circumspection  and  prudence,  the  opinions  he 
had  formerly  professed.  That  this  conduct  here  appears  mean  and  dis- 
honest, is  indeed  evident ;  but  we  are  not  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  these  councils  to  fix  precisely  the  degree  of  his  crime. 

XV.  The  account  of  Berenger's  perfidy  being  brought  to  Nicolas  II. 
the  exasperated  pontiff  summoned  him  to  Rome,  a.  d..  1058,  and  terrified 
him  in  such  a  manner,  in  the  council  held  there  the  jfbllowing  year,  that 
he  declared  his  readiness  to  embrace  and  adhere  to  the  doctrines  which 
that  venerable  assembly  should  think  proper  to  impose  upon  his  fidth* 
Humbert  was  accordingly  appointed  unanimously  by  Nicolas  and  the 
council  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith  for  Berenger,  who  signed  it  pub- 
licly, and  confirmed  his  adherence  to  it  by  a  solemn  oath.  In  this  con- 
fession there  was,  among  other  tenets  equally  absurd,  the  following  decla- 
ration, that  ''the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  were  not  only  a 
sacrament,  but  also  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
this  body  and  blood  were  handled  by  the  priests  and  consumed  by  the 
faithful,  and  not  in  a  sacramental  sense,  but  in  reality  and  truth,  as  other 
sensible  objects  are."  This  doctrine  was  so  monstrously  nonsensical,  and 
was  such  an  impudent  insult  upon 'the  very  first  principles  of  reason, 
that  it  could  have  nothing  alluring  to  a  man  of  Berenger*s  acute  and 
philosophical  turn,  nor  could  it  possibly  become  the  object  of  his  serious 
belief,  as  appeared  soon  after  this  odious  act  of  dissimulation ;  for  no 
sooner  was  he  returned  into  France,  than  taking  refuge  in  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  his  ancient  patrons,  he  expressed  the  utmost 

"  Hb  most  formidftble  enemy  and  riTal  wm  ^  (t3*  Other  bistoriani  mention  but  one 

Lanfranc,  archbiahop  of  Canterburj.  council,  and  place  it  in  the  year  1055. 
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detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the  doctrines  be  had  been  obliged  to  profess 
at  Rome,  abjured  them  solemnly  both  in  his  discourse  and  in  his  writings, 
and  returned  zealously  to  the  profession  and  defence  of  his  former,  which 
had  always  been  his  real  opinion.  Alexander  II.  employed  the  seducing 
influence  of  soft  and  friendly  expostulation  to  engage  Berenger  to  dis- 
semble anew,  or,  in  other  words,  to  return  from  his  pretended  apostasy  ; 
but  his  remonstrances  were  ineffectual,  and  that  perhaps,  in  a  great  mea* 
sure,  because  this  rebellious^  son  of  a  superstitious  chureh  was  powerfully 
supported  in  the  maintenance  of  his  opinions.  Hence  the  controversy 
was  prolonged  during  many  years,  by  a  multitude  of  writings  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  the  followers  of  Berenger  increased  from  day 
to  day. 

XVI.  Gregory  YII.,  whose  enterprising  spirit  no  difficulties  nor  oppo- 
sitions could  discourage,  was  no  sooner  raised  to  the  pontificate  than  he 
undertook  to  terminate  this  important  controversy,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
sent  an  order  to  Berenger,  in  the  year  1 078,  to  repair  to  Rome.  Consi- 
dering the  natural  character  of  this  pontiff,  his  conduct  in  this  affair  was 
highly  laudable,  and  discovered  a  degree  of  impartiality  and  candour, 
which  his  proceedings  upon  other  occasions  gave  little  reason  to  expect. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  high  esteem  for  Berenger  ;  and,  in  the  particular 
points  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  him,  he  did  it  with  all  possible 
mildness,  and  with  a  tenderness  which  showed  that  he  acted  rather  from 
a  foreed  compliance  with  the  clamours  of  his  adversaries,  than  from  incli- 
nation or  principle.  In  the  council  that  was  held  at  Rome  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1078,  he  permitted  Berenger  to  draw  up  a  new 
confession  of  his  faith,  and  to  renounce  that  which  had  been  composed 
by  Humbert,  though  it  had  been  solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Nicolas  II.  and  a  Roman  council.  The  sagacious  pontiff  pereeived  clearly 
the  absurdity  of  Humbert's  confession,  and  therefore  revoked  it,  though 
it  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  papal  authority.''  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  persecuted  prelate  made  a  second  declaration,  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
that  he  would  adhere  for  the  future  to  the  following  propositions  :  That 
**  the  bread  laid  upon  the  altar  became,  after  consecration,  the  true  body 
of  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  now 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Fatber :  and  tbat  tbe  wine  placed  upon  the 
altar^became,  after  consecration,  the  true  blood,  which  flowed  from  the 
side  of  Christ."  The  pontiff  was  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  which 
was  far  from  producing  the  same  effect  upon  the  enemies  of  Berenger : 
they  showed  that  it  was  ambiguous,  and  so  it  was  in  reality  ;  and  they 
insisted  that  Berenger  sbould  be  obliged  not  only  to  sign  another  declara- 
tion less  vague  and  equivocal,  but  should  also  be  required  to  prove  his 
sincerity  by  the  fiery  trial.  Gregory  refused  absolutely  this  latter  demand, 
and  would  have  equally  refused  the  other,  had  not  his  favourable  inten- 
tions towards  Berenger  yielded  to  the  importunate  clamours  of  his  ene- 
mies and  persecutors. 

XVII.  The  pontiff,  therefore,  granted  that  part  of  their  demand  that 
related  to  a  new  declaration  ;  and  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1 079» 
had  a  third  confession  of  faith  drawn  up,  which  was  somewhat  less  absurd 

^  It  b  worthy  of  obtenratioD,  that  Gregoiy  a  pope  and  council  might  err,  and  had  erred 

YII.,  whose  zeal  in  extending  the  jurisdiction,  in  effect       How  otherwise  could  he  allow 

and  exalting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pon*  Berenger  to  renounce  a  confession  of  faith, 

tiffs,  surpassed  tbat  of  all  his  predecessors,  ac-  that  had  been  solemnly  approved  and  con- 

knowledged,  at  least  tacitly,  by  thu  step,  that  finned  by  Nicholas  II.  and  a  Roman  council? 
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than  the  first,  though  much  more  harsh  than  the  second,  and  to  which 
Berenger,  after  reading  and  suhscrihing  it  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
was  obliged  to  declare  his  assent  by  a  solemn  oath.  By  this  assent  he 
professed  to  believe,  *^  That  the  bread  and  wine  were,  by  the  mysterious 
influence  of  the  holy  prayer,  and  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  substantially 
changed  into  the  true,  proper,  and  vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ :  '*  and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion,  to  dispel  all  doubt  about 
the  reality  of  his  attachment  to  his  ridiculous  system,  he  added  to  his 
second  confession^  a  solemn  declaration,  that  "  the  bread  and  wine,  after 
consecration,  were  converted  into  the  real  body  ai^d  blood  of  Christ,  not 
onl}'  in  quality  of  external  signs  and  sacramental  representations,  but  in 
their  essential  properties,  and  in  substantial  reality."  No  sooner  had 
Berenger  made  this  strange  declaration,  than  the  pontiff  redoubled  the 
marks  of  esteem  which  he  had  formerly  shown  him,  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  country  loaded  with  the  most  honourable  testimonies  of  his  liberality 
and  friendship.  The  double-minded  doctor  did  not,  however,  think  him- 
self bound  by  this  declaration,  solemn  as  it  was ;  and  therefore  retracted 
publicly,  upon  his  return  to  his  residence,  what  he  had  subscribed  as  his 
real  sentiments  in  the  council  of  Rome,  and  went  even  so  &r  as  to  com- 
pose an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  doctrine  to  which  he  had  been  engaged 
to  profess  his  assent.  This  new  change  excited  a  warm  and  vehement 
controversy,  in  which  Lanfranc  and  Guitmund  endeavoured  to  perplex 
Berenger  with  their  sophistry,  and  to  overwhelm  him  with  their  invectives. 
Gregory  VII.,  to  whose  papal  thunder  the  affronted  council  looked  with 
impatience,  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  offended  by  the  inconstancy  of 
Berenger,  nor  did  he  take  any  step  which  could  testify  the  smallest  mark 
'  of  resentment  against  this  pretended  apostate.  From  hence  it  appears 
more  than  probable,  that  the  second  confession  of  Berenger  had  entirely 
satisRed  that  pontiff ;  and  that  the  violent  imposition  of  the  third  was  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  Gregory,  who  seems  to  have  adopted,  in  a  great 
measure  if  not  wholly,  the  sentiments  of  Berenger.' 


*  Mentioned  in  the  preceding  BecUon. 

y  A  remarkable  treatise  of  Derenger*t  com- 
position, which  has  been  published  by  Mar- 
tene,  in  his  Thesaor.  Anecdot  torn.  iv.  p.  99, 
100,  will  contribute  to  cast  a  satisfactory  light 
upon  this  whole  a£bir,  and  will  fully  unfold 
the  real  sentiments  of  Gregory  concerning  the 
cucharist.  For  from  this  piece  it  is  undoubt- 
edly evident :  Ist,  That  Berenger  was  esteem- 
ed and  favoured,  in  a  singular  manner,  by 
Gregory  YII.  2d,  That  this  pontiff  was  of 
the  same  opinion  with  Berenger  concerning 
the  eucharist ;  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  ho 
was  for  adhering  to  the  words  of  scripture  in 
this  matter,  and  was  eager  in  suppressing  all 
curious  researches,  and  all  positive  decisions 
concerning  the  manner  of  Christ^s  proMsnce  in 
tho  holy  sacrament.  This  appears  evidently 
from  the  following  words  which  he  addressed 
to  Berenger  before  the  meeting  of  the  last 
council  of  Rome,  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
design  to  consult  the  Virgin  Mary  concerning 
the  conduct  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to . 
observe  in  the  course  of  this  controversy : 
**  Ego  plane  tc,"*  says  the  pontiff  in  the  108th 
page  of  the  work  cited  in  the  beginning  of 


this  note,  "  de  Christ!  sacrificio  secundum 
Bcripturas  bene  sentire  non  dubito  ;  tamcn 
quia  consuetudinis  mihi  est,  ad  B.  Mariam  do 
his  qua}  movent  recurrere — imposui  religioso 
cuidam  amico — a  B.  Maria  obtinere,  ut  per 
earn  mihi  non  taceret,  sed  verbis  commendaret, 
quorsum  me  de  negotio  quod  in  manibus  ha- 
bebam  de  Christi  sacrificio  reciperem,  in  quo 
immotus  persistercm.**  We  see  here  plainly 
that  Gregory  expresses  the  strongest  propen« 
sity  to  the  sentiments  of  Berenger,  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  hesitation  concerning  tho 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  himself, 
and  also  concerning  the  precise  doctrine,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  embrace  in  relation  to  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  It  was 
this  hesitation  which  led  him  to  consult  tho 
ViiTgin  Mary,  whose  answer  the  pontiff  gives 
in  the  following  words :  **  A.  B.  Maria  audivet 
et  ad  me  retulit,  nihil  de  sacrificio  Christi 
cogitandum,  nihil  esse  tenendum,  nisi  quod 
tenerent  authenticc  scripturse,  contra  quas 
Berengarius  nihil  habebat  Hoc  tibi  mani- 
festare  volui,  ut  secnriorem  ad  nos  fiduciam 
ct  alacriorem  spem  habeas.^  Here  we  see  an 
answer  of  the  Virgin  pronouncing,  that  it  was 
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BereiMex'tfate  XVIII.  Amidst  the  clamours  of  his  incensed  adversaries, 

and  the  progreM  Berenger  observed  a  profound  silence,  and  was  prudent 
of  his  doctrine.  g^Qugh  to  retum  uo  answer  to  their  bitter  and  repeated 
invectives.  Fatigued  with  a  controversy,  in  which  the  first  principles  of 
reason  were  so  impudently  insulted,  and  exhausted  by  an  opposition  which 
he  was  unable  to  overcome,  he  abandoned  all  his  worldly  concerns,  and 
retired  to  the  isle  of  St.  Cosme,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tours,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  pious  exercises.  In 
the  year  1088,  death  put  an  end  to  the  affliction  he  suffered  in  his  retire- 
ment, from  a  bitter  reflection  upon  the  dissimulation  he  had  been  guilty 
of  at  Rome,  and  to  the  penitential  acts  of  mortification  and  austerity,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  submitted  with  a  design  to  expiate  the  enormity 
of  his  criminal  compliance,  and  the  guilt  of  his  peijury.'  He  left  behind 
him  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  deep  impression  of  his  extraordinary 
sanctity  ;  and  his  followers  were  as  numerous  as  his  fame  was  illustrious.* 
There  have  been  disputes  among  the  leanied  about  the  real  sentiments  of 
this  eminent  man  :  yet  notwithstanding  the  art  which  he  sometimes  used 
to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  the  ambiguity  that  is  often  remarkable  in  his 
expressions,  whoever  examines  with  impartiality  and  attention  such  of  his 
writings  as  are  yet  extant,  will  immediately  perceive,  that  he  looked  upon 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  as  no  more  than  the  signs  or  symbols 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  divine  Saviour. *»     In  this  opinion  Berenger 


neceaeary  to  adhere  to  the  express  declarations 
of  Scripture  coDceraing  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament ;  and  whether  Gregory  wss 
fanatical  enough  to  confide  in  this  answer  as 
real,  or  rogae  enough  to  forge  it,  it  is  stUl  cer- 
tain, that  he  confined  his  belief  concerning 
the  point  in  debate  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  held  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  exhibited  in  the  sasrameni  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper,  though  it  was  neither  neces- 
sary nor  expedient  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
or  manner  of  this  mysterious  presence.  SdJy, 
It  appears  manifest  from  the  treatise  already 
mentioned,  that  the  assembling  the  second 
council,  and  the  imposition  of  another  confes- 
sion of  fiiith,  upon  the  conscience  of  Berenger, 
were  measures  into  which  Gregory  was  forced 
by  the  enemies  of  that  ecclesiastic  **  Dejec- 
tus  est,**  says  Berenger,  speaking  of  that  pon- 
tiff, **  importunitate  Paduanl  scum,  non  cpis- 
copi,  et  Pisani  non  episcopi,  sed  antichristi . . . 
ut  permitteret  calumniatoribus  veritatis  in 
posteriori  quadn^iesimali  concilio  seriptum  a  se 
lirmatum  in  priori  mutari.**  4thly,  We  see 
here  the  true  reason  why  Gregory  showed  not 
the  smallest  mark  of  resentment  against  Be- 
renger, when,  upon  his  retum  to  his  own 
country,  he  violated  the  promise  by  which  he 
had  so  solemnly  bound  himself  at  the  last 
eoundl,  and  refuted  the  confession  to  which 
he  had  sworn  his  assent  For  the  pontiff  was 
▼cry  far  from  adopting  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  had  drawn  up  or  suggested  that  monstrous 
confession,  and  eeteemed  it  sufiBdent  to  bo- 
licve  with  Berenger,  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  were  exhibited  to  Christians  in 
the  eucharist  Hence  be  left  the  riolont  ad- 
▼cnarics  of  his  persecuted  friend  to  murmur, 


scribble,  bawl,  and  refute,  while  he  himself 
observed  a  profound  silence,  and  persisted  in 
his  resolution  to  put  that  unhappy  man  to  no 
farther  trouble.  It  is,  however,  proper  to 
observe,  that  in  the  same  book  firom  whence 
these  particulars  are  taken,  we  find  Berenger 
addressing  himself,  with  the  utmost  humility, 
to  the  divine  mercy,  for  the  pardon  of  the 
crime  of  dissimulation  and  perjury  he  had 
committed  at  Rome ;  and  confessing  that  the 
fear  of  death  had  extorted  from  him  oaths  and 
declarations  diametrically  opposite  to  his  real 
sentiments,  and  engaged  him  to  subscribe  to 
a  set  of  tenets  which  he  abhorred.  **■  Deus 
omnipotens,**  says  he,  "^  miserere,  fons  mise- 
ricordianim,  tantum  sacrUegium  i^oscenti.** 

*  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  peruse 
the  treatise  of  his  composition,  which  we  havo 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  as  published 
in  Martcne*s  Thesaur.  Anecdot  torn.  iv.  p. 
109. 

*  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours 
continue  to  honour  the  memory  of  Berenger 
by  an  annual  procession,  in  which  they  per- 
form a  solemn  service  at  his  tomb  in  the  isle 
of  St  Cosme.  See  Moleon,  Voyages  Litur- 
gioues,  p.  1 30. 

"  Mabillon  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  ss  also  a  few  Lutheran  divines,  are  of 
opinion  that  Berenger  denied  only  the  doe- 
trine  of  Transubstantiation,  while  he  main- 
tained, at  the  same  time,  tlito  real  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chritt  in  the  eucharist. 
And  this  opinion  will,  indeed,  appear  plausi- 
ble to  such  as  consider  only  the  declaration 
he  signed  in  the  first  council  at  Rome,  to 
which  he  was  summoned  by  Gregory  VII., 
and  which  he  never  retracted,  without  com- 
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persevered  to  the  last ;  nor  have  we  any  authentic  proof  of  his  having  de- 
parted from  it  before  his  death,  as  some  of  the  Roman  catholic  writers 
vainly  pretend/ 


poring  tkii  dedantion  with  the  reii  of  hit 
writingt.  On  the  other  hand.  Usher,  Bunage, 
and  almost  all  the  writers  of  the  reformed 
church  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  Beren- 
ger  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  which  Cal* 
tId  aAerwards  adopted;  and  I  cannot  help 
joining  with  them  in  this  opinion,  when  I 
peruse  attentively  the  following  words  of  his 
Letter  to  Almannns,  published  in  Martene*s 
Thcsaur.  torn.  iv.  p.  109.  **  Constat,**  says 
Berenger  in  express  terms,  **verum  Christi 
corpus  in  ipsa  mensa  proponi,  sed  spiritualiter 
interiori  homini  vcrum  in  ea  Christi  corpus 
ab  his  duntaxat,  qui  Christi  membra  sunt,  in- 
corruptum,  intaminatum,  inattritumque  spi- 
ritualiter manducari.**  These  words  demon- 
strate so  clearly,  that,  by  the  presence  of 
Christ^s  body  in  the  eucharist,  Berenger  meant 
no  more  than  a  spiritual  presence,  that  they 
dispel  all  doubt  about  his  real  sentiments, 
though,  upon  other  occasions,  he  concealed 
these  sentiments  under  dubious  expressions,  to 
deceive  his  adversaries. 

'  It  is  well  known  what  laborious  efforts 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  employed  to 
persuade  us,  that  Berenger,  before  his  death, 
abandoned  the  opinion  he  had  so  long  and  so 
warmly  defended,  and  returned  to  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome  concerning  the  corporal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  But  when 
we  inquire  into  the  reasons  on  which  this  as- 
sertion is  founded,  we  shall  immediately  per- 
ceive their  weakness  and  insufficiency.  They 
allege,  in  the  first  place,  that  Berenger  gave 
an  account  of  his  doctrine  and  belief  in  the 
council  of  Bordeaux,  A«D.  1087 ;  and  add  to 
this,  that  the  ancient  writers  applaud  his  pe- 
nitential sentiments,  and  affirm  that  he  died 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  In  all  this,  however, 
we  see  no  proof  of  Berenger*s  retractation.  He 
adhered,  indeed,  to  the  confession  of  faith, 
which  he  had  subscribed  and  adopted  in  the 
first  of  the  two  Roman  councils,  to  which  he 
had  been  summoned  by  Gregory  VII.,  and 
which  that  pontiff  judged  sufficient  to  clear 
him  from  tho  imputation  of  heresy ;  and  they 
who  confine  their  attention  to  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words  of  that  confession,  without  con- 
sidering their  spirit,  and  the  different  mean- 
ings of  which  they  were  susceptible,  might 
easily  imagine  that  Berenger*s  confession  was 
agreeable  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  church.  Gre- 
gory, in  order  to  pacify  matters,  confirmed 
them  in  this  notion ;  and  though  he  was  well 
informed  of  Berenger^s  having  retracted  tho 
confoasion  which  he  had  signed  in  the  last  Ro- 
man council  before  which  he  appeared,  and  of 
his  opposing,  with  the  utmost  warmth,  tho 
opinion  he  had  there  so  solemnly  professed, 
yet  he  let  the  inconstant  doctor  remain  unmo- 
lested, and  thereby  tacitly  acquitted  him  of 


the  crime  and  the  error  that  were  laid   to 
his  charge. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe 
here,  that  the  Roman  church  was  not  come, 
in  this  century,  to  a  fixed  determination  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  manner  of  Chriafs 
presence  in  the  eucharist  This  appean  moat 
evidently  from  the  three  confessions  which 
Berenger  signed  by  the  order  of  tlirce  coun- 
cils, which  confession  diffored  from  each  other, 
not  only  in  the  terms  and  the  turn  of  exprea- 
sion,  but  also  in  the  opinions  and  doctrines  they 
contained.  Pope  Nicolaa  IT.  and  the  coun- 
cil he  assembled  at  Rome,  A.D.  1059,  obliged 
him  to  subscribe,  as  tho  true  and  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  church,  the  first  of  these  con- 
fessions, which  was  composed  by  cardinal  Hum- 
bert. This  confession  was  however  rejected, 
not  only  ss  harsh  in  point  of  expression,  but 
also  ss  erroneous  and  unsound,  by  Gregory 
and  the  two  Roman  councils,  which  he  had 
expressly  summoned  to  inquire  into  that  mat- 
ter ;  for  had  Humbert*s  declaration  appeared 
to  the  pontiff  to  be  a  jnst  expression  of  the 
doctrine  and  sense  of  the  church  concerning 
the  eucharist,  neither  he  nor  the  succeeding 
councils  would  have  permitted  other  forma  of 
doctrine  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Gre* 
gory,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  highly  improper  to  pry  with  too 
much  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
eucharist,  and  that,  laying  aside  all  disputes 
concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in 
that  holy  institution,  it  was  safest  to  adhere 
to  the  plain  words  uf  Scripture ;  and  as  this 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Berenger,  and  was 
plainly  expressed  in  his  confession  of  &ith, 
the  judicious  pontiff  pronounced  him  innocent. 
But  a  following  council  departed  from  this 
equitable  sentence  of  Grq^ry,  who,  though 
with  much  reluctance,  was  induced  to  confirm 
their  rigorous  decision;  and  hence  arose  a 
third  confession,  which  was  extremely  difll^ 
ent  firom  the  two  preceding  ones.  We  may 
remark,  by  the  bye,  that  in  this  controversy 
the  councils  seem  plainly  -to  have  swayed  the 
pontifis,  since  we  see  the  obstinate,  the  invin- 
cible  Gregory,  yielding,  against  his  will,  to  one 
of  these  clamorous  assemblies.  Berenger  had 
no  sooner  got  out  of  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, than  he  returned  to  the  second  confes- 
sion, which  the  pontiff  had  approved,  and  pub- 
licly declaimed  against  that  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  him  in  the  last  Roman  coun- 
cil before  which  he  had  appeared,  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  mark  of  disapprobation  from 
Gr^ry. — From  this  it  was  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  although  ho  opposed  the  decree  of 
that  council,  he  adopted  neveithclesa  the  opi- 
nion of  the  pope  and  of  the  church. 

In  the  account  wliich  I  have  here  given  of 
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A  contTOTeny  XIX.  It  IS  not  rare  to  find,  in  the  history  of  the  church, 

concerning         the  most  trifling  objects  exciting  the  warmest  and  most 
"*    *  vehement  controversies.     Such  was  the  dispute  that  arose 

in  France,  in  the  year  1023,  between  the  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges, 
concerning  the  place  that  was  to  be  assigned  in  the  public  liturgy  to  Mar- 
tial, the  first  bishop  of  that  diocese.  One  party,  headed  by  Jordan,  bishop 
of  Limoges,  were  for  placing  him  among  the  confessors ;  while  Hugo,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martial,  maintained,  that  the  prelate  in  question 
was  to  be  ranked  among  the  apostles,  and  branded  with  the  opprobrious 
and  heretical  title  of  Ebionites  sdl  such  as  adhered  to  the  proposal  of  Jor- 
dan. This  momentous  affair  was  debated  first,  in  a  council  held  at  Poi- 
tiers in  the  year  1023,  and  in  another  assembled  at  Paris  the  year  follow- 
ing, in  which  latter  it  was  determined  that  Martial  was  to  be. honoured 
with  the  title  of  an  apostle,  and  that  all  who  refused  him  this  eminent  rank 
were  to  be  considered  as  Ebionites,  who,  as  is  well  known,  confined  the 
number  of  the  apostles  to  twelve,  that  they  might  exclude  St.  Paul  from 
that  sacred  order.  The  decree,  however,  of  this  council  did  not  produce 
the  effects  that  were  expected  from  it ;  for  it  exasperated,  instead  of  calm- 
ing the  zeal  and  animosity  of  the  contending  parties,  so  that  this  miserable 
dispute  became  daily  more  universal,  and  spread  like  a  contagion  through 
all  the  provinces  of  France.  The  matter  was  at  length  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  John  XIX.,  who  decided  it  in  favour  of  the 
monks ;  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jordan  and  the  other  bishops  of  the 
nation,  pronounced  Martial  worthy  of  the  title  and  honours  of  an  apostle. 
This  decision  produced  the  most  substantial  and  permanent  effects :  for  in 
a  council  assembled  at  Limoges,  a.  d.  1029,  Jordan  declared  his  acquies- 
cence in  the  papal  sentence ;  in  a  provincial  council  at  Bourges,  two  years 
after,  Martial  was  associated  to  the  company  of  the  apostles  with  great 
solemnity,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Roman  see,  and  about  the 
same  time  this  controversy  was  completely  and  finally  terminated  in  a  nu- 
merous council  assembled  at  Limoges,  in  which  the  prayers  that  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  apostle  Martial,  by  the  zealous  pontiff, 
were  publicly  recited.^  The  warm  contenders  for  the  apostleship  of 
Martial  asserted,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ ;  from 
whence  they  concluded,  that  he  had  an  equal  title  with  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  the  honour  of  an  apostle. 


this  memorable  cootroTersy,  I  bare  not  only 
consulted  the  ancient  records  reUting  to  tbat 
matter,  which  have  been  made  public  (for  le- 
▼eral  of  them  lie  as  yet  in  MS.  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  carious),  but  have  also  been  assisted  by 
the  labours  of  those  among  the  learned,  who 
have  treated  that  important  branch  of  Ecclebi- 
astical  History  in  the  most  accurate  and 
ample  manner :  such  as  first.  Franc. de  Roye*s 
book,  published  at  Angers  in  the  year  1656 ; 
*^  Ad  Can.  Ego  Berengarius  41,  do  consecrat 
disUnc.  2.  Ubi  vita,  Hssresis,  et  Pcsnitentia 
Bcrengarii  Andcgavcnsis  Archidiaconi,  et  ad 
Josephi  locum  de  Christo,**  a  book  which  is 
extremely  curious  and  very  little  known; 
Mabillon*s  Pr»f.  ad  torn.  iz.  Act  SS.  Ord. 
Bened.  sea  Sesc.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  4.  et  Dissert 
de  multiplici  damnatione,  fidei  professione  et 
lapso,  which  is  published  in  his  Analecta  Ve- 
tetts  ^vi,  torn,  ii.  p.  456 ;  De  Boulay,  Hi*- 


tor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  304,  torn.  ii.  p. 
452.  The  authors  of  the  reformed  church, 
which  I  have  followed  in  this  controversy,  are, 
Usserios,  De  Successione  Ecclesiar.  Chri»- 
tianor.  in  Occidente,  cap.  vii.  sect  24,  p.  195; 
Basnage,  Hist  des  Eglises  Reform^es,  tom.  i. 
p.  105,  and  Hist  de  TEglise,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 391 ; 
Cas.  Oudin,  Dissert  de  Doctrina  et  Scriptis 
Berengarii  in  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eccle- 
siast  tom.  ii.  p.  624.  There  appears  more  or 
less  a  certain  spirit  of  partiality  in  all  these 
writers;  but  this  spirit  is  particularly  noto* 
rious  among  those  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

*  See  Boulay,  Hist  Acad.  Paris,  t  i.  p.  372, 
401 ;  J.  Longueval,  Histoire  de  T^lise  Gal- 
licane,  t  vii.  p.  188,  189,  231.— The  Bene- 
dictine monks,  in  their  Gkllia  Christiana,  t  ii. 
Apend.  Documentor,  p.  162,  have  published 
the  Letter  of  Jordan  to  Pope  Benedict  YUI. 
against  the  Apostleship  of  Martial.     The  d<s 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES   AND   CEREMONIES   USED   IN    THE   CHURCH    DURINO   THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  fonn  of  public  worship,  which  was  established  at  Rome,  had  not, 
as  yet,  been  universally  received  in  the  western  provinces.  This  was 
looked  upon  by  the  imperious  pontiffs  as  an  insult  upon  their  authority, 
and  therefore  they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  the  Roman  cere- 
monies every  where,  and  to  promote  a  perfect  uniformity  of  worship  in 
every  part  of  the  Latin  world.  Gregory  Vll.  employed  ^1  his  diligence, 
activity,  and  zeal  in  this  enterprise,  as  appears  from  several  passages  in  his 
letters,  and  he,  perhaps,  alone  was  equal  to  the  execution  of  such  an 
arduous  attempt.  The  Spaniards  had  long  distinguished  themselves,  above 
all  other  nations,  by  the  noble  and  resolute  resistance  they  made  to  the 
despotic  attempts  of  the  popes  upon  this  occasion;  for  they  adhered  to 
their  ancient  Gothic  liturgy  *  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  change  it  for  the  method  of  worship  established  at  Rome. 
Alexander  II.  had  indeed  proceeded  so  far,  in  the  year  1068,  as  to  persuade 
the  inhabitants  of  Arragon  into  his  measures,**  and  to  conquer  the  aversion 
which  the  Catalonians  had  discovered  for  tlie  Roman  worship.  But  the 
honour  of  finishing  this  difficult  work,  and  bringing  it  to  perfection,  was 
reserved  for  Gregory  VII.,  who,  without  interruption,  exhorted,  threatened, 
admonished,  and  entreated  Sancius  and  Alphonso,  the  kings  of  Arragon 
and  Castile,  until,  fatigued  with  the  importunity  of  this  restless  pontiff, 
they  consented  to  abolish  the  Gothic  service  in  their  churches,  and  to 
introduce  the  Roman  in  its  place.  Sancius  was  the  first  who  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  pontiff,  and,  in  the  year  1080,  his  example  was 
followed  by  Alphonso.  The  methods  which  the  nobles  of  Castile  employed 
to  decide  the  matter  were  very  extraordinary.  First,  they  chose  two 
champions,  who  were  to  determine  the  controversy  by  single  combat,  the 
one  fighting  for  the  Roman  liturgy,  the  other  for  the  Gothic.  The  first 
trial  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  for  the  Gothic  hero  proved  victorious. 
The  fiery  trial  was  next  made  use  of  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  the  Roman 
and  Gothic  liturgies  were  committed  to  the  flames,  which,  as  the  story  goes, 
consumed  the  former,  while  the  latter  remained  unblemished  and  entire. 
Thus  were  the  Gothic  rites  crowned  with  a  double  victory,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  against  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  the  influence  of  the  queen  Constantia,  who  determined  Alphonso  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  service. « 


crees  of  the  councils  of  Bourges  and  Limogec 
concerning  this  matter  are  published  by  Labbe, 
inhisBiblioth.  Nova  Manuscriptor.  t  ii.  p.  766. 
Mabillon  has  given  an  ample  account  of  Ade- 
mar,  a  monk  of  St.  Cybar,  the  first  promoter  of 
this  ridiculous  controversy,  in  his  Annal.  Ord. 
S.  Benedict,  tom.  iv.  p.  318,  and  among  the 
original  papers  subjoined  to  that  volume,  hai 
published aletter  written  by  that  monk  in  favour 
of  the  apostleship  of  Martial.  See  also  the  Hist 
litter,  de  la  France,  to;n.  vii.  p.  301. 


*  See  Mabillon  De.Lituigia  Qallicana,  lib. 
i.  cap.  iL  p.  10 ;  Jo.  Bona,  Rerum  Lituj^gicm- 
rum,  lib.  i.  cap.  zi.  p.  220,  0pp. ;  Petr.  Le 
Brun,  Explication  des  C^nfmonies  de  la  Meseo, 
tom.  ii.  Diss.  ▼.  p.  272. 

^  Petr.  de  Marca,  Histoire  de  B^am,  Uv. 
iL  cap.  ix. 

^  Bona,  Rerum  Liturgicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  zi. 
p.  216 ;  Le  Brun,  loc.  citat.  p.  292 ;  Jo.  de 
Ferrerss,  Hist  de  FEspagpe,  tom.  iii.  p.  237, 
241,  246. 
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Divine  worship  II.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  introducing  the 

SSS^S^mV"  uniformity  of  worship  into  the  western  churches  may  be, 
foreign  tongue,  in  some  measuTC,  justified ;  but  their  not  permitting  every 
nation  to  celebrate  divine  worship  in  their  mother  tongue  was  absolutely 
inexcusable.  While,  indeed,  the  Latin  language  was  in  general  use 
amongst  the  western  nations,  or  at  least  was  unknown  to  but  a  very 
small  number,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed  in  the 
public  service  of  the  church.  But  when  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
drew  on,  by  degrees,  the  extinction  of  its  language  in  several  places,  and  its 
decay  in  all  the  western  provinces,  it  became  just  and  reasonable  that  each 
people  should  serve  the  Deity  in  the  language  they  understood,  and  which 
was  peculiar  to  them.  This  reasoning,  however  evident  and  striking,  had 
no  sort  of  influence  upon  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who,  neither  in  this  nor  the 
following  centuries,  could  be  persuaded  to  change  the  established  custom, 
but  persisted,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  most  senseless  obstinacy,  in  re- 
taining the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship, 
even  when  it  was  no  longer  understood  by  the  people.**  This  strange  con- 
duct has  been  variously  accounted  for  by  different  writers,  who  have  tor- 
tured their  inventions  to  find  out  its  secret  reasons,  and  have  imagined 
many  that  seem  extremely  improbable  and  far-fetched.  A  superstitious 
and  extravagant  veneration  for  whatever  carried  the  hoary  aspect  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity,  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  reason  that  rendered  the 
pontiffs  unwilling  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship.  The  same  absurd  principle  produced  a  similar 
effect  in  the  eastern  churches ;  thus  the  Egyptian  Christians  perform  their 
religious  service  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Copts,  the  Jacobites  and 
the  Nestorians  in  the  Syriac,  and  the  Abyssinians  in  the  old  Ethiopic, 
though  all  these  languages  have  been  long  since  obsolete,  and  are  thereby 
become  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.* 

Ceremonies  muiti-       ^^^'  ^^  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  in  a  circumstantial 
pued.  manner,  the  new  inventions  that  were  imposed  upon  Chris- 

tians, in  this  century,  under  the  specious  titles  of  piety  and  zeal,  by  the 
superstitious  despotism  of  an  imperious  clergy.  It  would  be  also  endless 
to  mention  the  additions  that  were  made  to  former  inventions,  the  multi- 
plication, for  example,  of  the  rites  anji  ceremonies  that  were  used  in  the 
worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  images,  and  the  new  directions  that  were 
administered  to  such  as  undertook  pilgrimages,  or  other  superstitious  ser- 
vices of  that  nature.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
century,  all  the  European  nations  were  most  diligently  employed  in  re- 
building, repairing,  and  adorning  their  churches/  Nor  will  this  appear 
surprising,  when  we  consider,  that,  in  the  preceding  century,  all  Europe 
was  alarmed  with  a  dismal  apprehension  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at 
hand,  and  that  the  world  was  approaching  to  its  final  dissolution ;  for 
among  the  other  effects  of  this  panic  terror,  the  churches  and  monasteries 
were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  or  at  least  to  remain  without  repair,  from  a 
notion  that  they  would  soon  be  involved  in  the  general  fate  of  aU  sub- 
lunary things.      But  when  these  apprehensions   were  removed,  things 

*  Ueserius,  Hiitoria  Dogmatics  de  Scrip-  '  Glaber.  Rodolphns,  Hist  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 
tnris  et  Sacris  Vernacalis  ab  Hen.  WartoDo  in  Dacheane*s  Scriptor.  Franc,  torn.  W.  p. 
edifca  et  aucta,  Londini,  1690,  in  4to.  217.     *^  Infra  millesimum   tertio  jam   fere 

*  See  Easeb.  Renaudot,  Dissertat.  de  Li-  imminente  anno  contigit  in  nniverso  pene  ter- 
tnrgiarum  Oriental.  Origine  et  Antiqoitate,  rarnm  orbe,  pnecipae  tamen  in  Italia  ct  in 
cap.  Ti.  p.  40.  Galliis,  innovari  ecelcsiarnm  basilicaa.** 
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immediately  put  on  a  new  fiEu;e ;  the  tottering  temples  were  rebuilt,  and  the 
greatest  zeal,  attended  with  the  richest  and  most  liberal  donations,  were 
employed  in  restoring  the  sacred  edifices  to  their  former  lustre,  or  rather  in 
giving  them  new  degrees  of  magnificence  and  beauty. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND   HERESIES   THAT   TROUBLED   THE   CHURCH   DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  The  state  of  the  ancient  sects,  and  particularly  of  the 

sec  s.       Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  resided  in  Asia  and 

Egypt,  under  the  Mahometan  government,  was  now  much  the  same  that 

it  had  been  in  the  preceding  century,  neither  extremely  prosperous,  nor 

absolutely  miserable.  The  case  of  the  Manichaeans,  or 
Manichnans.  Paulicians,  whom  the  Grecian  emperors  had  banished  from 
the  eastern  provinces  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  was  much  more  unhappy, 
on  account  of  the  perpetual  conflicts  they  had  to  sustain  with  the  Greeks, 
who  persecuted  and  oppressed  them  with  much  keenness  and  animosity. 
The  Greeks,  as  usually  happens  upon  like  occasions,  laid  the  blame  of 
their  violent  measures  upon  die  Manichseans,  whom  they  represented  as  a 
turbulent,  perfidious,  and  sanguinary  faction,  and  as  the  declared  and  inve- 
terate enemies  of  the  Grecian  empire.*  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  received  as  an  impartial  state  of  the  case ;  at  least,  it  appears  from 
many  circumstances,  that  if  the  Manichaeans  were  exasperated  against  the 
Greeks,  their  resentment  was  owing  to  the  violent  and  injurious  treat* 
ment  they  had  received  from  them.  The  Grrecian  pontiff  and  clergy 
were  £eu:  from  being  destitute  of  the  odious  spirit  of  persecution  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  emperors,  instigated  and  set  on  by  them,  had  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  Paulicians  by  repeated  cruelties  and  vexations,  and 
alienated  their  affections  by  inflicting  upon  them,  without  interruption,  a 
variety  of  punishments,  such  as  banishment,  confiscation  of  goods,  and 
other  such  marks  of  severity  and  violence. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  who,  by  his  learning,  was  an  ornament  to  the  im- 
perial sceptre,  perceiving  that  the  Manichaeans  were  not  to  be  vanquished, 
without  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  the  force  of  arms ;  and  observing  also 
that  their  numbers  increased  from  day  to  day  both  in  Thrace  and  in  the 
adjacent  provinces,  had  recourse  to  the  power  of  reason  and  argument  to 
conquer  dieir  obstinacy,  and  spent  whole  days  at  Fhilippopolis,  in  disput- 
ing with  the  principal  doctors  of  that  pernicious  sect.  Many  of  them 
yielded  to  the  victorious  arguments  of  this  royal  disputant,  and  his  learned 
associates ;  nor  is  this  to  be  so  much  wondered  at,  since  their  demonstra- 
tions were  accompanied  and  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishments.  Such 
of  the  Manichaeans  as  retracted  their  errors,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Greek  church,  were  loaded  with  gifts,  honours,  and  privileges,  aocord*- 
ing  to  their  respective  stations  ;  while  such  as  stood  Arm  against  the  rea- 
soning of  the  emperor,  were  inhumanly  condemned  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment.^ 
^ 

*  Anna  Comnena,  Aleziadot,  lib.  ▼.  p.  105,       count  of  this  controveny  between  the  emperor . 
lib.  Ti.  p.  124,  126,  145.  tnd  the  Manichnans  in  the  work  mentioned 

^  There  it  ui  ample  and  circamstantial  ac-       in  the  preceding  note,  lib.  zi?.  p.  357. 
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II.  Many  of  the  Paulicians,  either  from  a  principle  of 
Pauiieiuuin  *  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions,  or  from  a  desire 
********  of  getting  rid  of  the  persecution  and  oppression  they  suf- 

fered under -the  Grecian  yoke,  retired  from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  and 
formed  settlements  in  other  countries.  Their  first  migration  was  into 
Italy ;  from  whence,  in  process  of  time,  they  sent  colonies  into  almost  all 
the  other  provinces  of  Europe,  and  formed  gradually  a  considerahle  num- 
ber of  religious  assemblies,  who  adhered  to  their  doctrine,  and  who  were 
afterwards  persecuted  with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  the  Roman  pontiffs. ° 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  period  of  time  when  the  Paulicians  began 
to  take  refrige  in  Europe ;  it  is,  however,  undoubtedly  certain,  from  the 
most  authentic  testimonies,  that  a  considerable  number  of  that  sect  were, 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  setUed  in  Lombardy,  Insubria,  and  princi- 
pally at  Milan ;  and  that  many  of  them  led  a  wandering  life  in  France, 
Germany,  and  other  countries,  where  they  captivated  the  esteem  and 
admiratioA  of  the  multitude  by  their  sanctimonious  looks,  and  the  uncom- 
mon air  of  piety,  which  they  put  on  with  much  affectation.  In  Italy  they 
were  called  Paterini  and  Cathari,  or  rather  Gazari,  which  latter  appellation 
the  Germans  have  preserved,  with  a  small  alteration  only,  which  was  proper 
to  adapt  it  to  the  genius  of  their  language.<i  In  France  they  were  called 
Albigenses,  from  the  town  of  Alby,  in  the  Upper  Languedoc,  in  Latin 
Alb]gia.«  They  were  likewise  called  Bulgarians,  in  France,  because 
they  came  from  Bulgaria,  and  because  the  head  of  their  sect  resided 


^  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  ADtiquitat.  Ital. 
Medii  JE^i.  torn.  ▼.  |k  83 ;  Limborch,  HiBto- 
ria  InqaiutioDis,  p.  31 ;  Thom.  Aug.  Richinii 
Diaaertatio  de  Catharis,  which  u  prefixed  to 
tho  Sumina  B.  Monete  cootia  Catbaroa,  p. 
17,  18.  We  might  alio  refer,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  Glab.  Rodulph.  Histor.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  viiL,  to  Mattb.  PariB,  and  other  ancient 
writers.  Certain  Italian  authors,  and  among 
others  Richini,  seem  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Paulicians  arrived  first  in  Italj,  and 
proceeded  from  thence  into  other  provinces 
of  Europe;  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  their  first  settlement  was  in  France,  and 
tittt  from  thence  they  came  into  Italy.  These 
writers  look  upon  it  as  ignominious  to  their 
country,  to  be  considered  as  the  first  European 
nation  which  fostered  such  a  pernicious  and 
impious  sect  in  its  bosom.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
their  hypothesis  is  fitToured  by  Petr.  de  Marca, 
himself  a  Frenchman,  who,  in  his  Histoire  de 
B^am,  livre  viii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  728,  declares  it 
as  has  opinion  tbat  the  Paulicians  joined  them- 
selves to  the  Gallic  armies  that  returned  from 
the  holy  war  in  Palestine,  by  the  proyinoe  of 
Bulgaria^  and  were  thus  conducted  into  France. 
But  that  learned  author  allies  no  proof  to 
support  this  opinion ;  it  spears,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Toulouse,  published  by  Limborch,  and  from 
other  authentic  pieces,  that  the  Paulicians  set- 
tled first  in  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Liguria,  and 
the  Milanese,  and  sent  from  tbence  their  doc- 
tors and  missionaries  into  Francei  See  the 
Codex  Tolosanus,  p.  13,  14,  32,  68,  69,  ei 
paaam.  We  lesm  also,  from  the  code  of 
Toulouse,  that  the  French  Paulicians,  who 
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were  called  Albigenses,  had  no  bishop  to  con- 
secrate their  Anciani,  (such  was  the  title  they 
gave  to  their  presbyters,)  so  that  such  of  them 
as  were  desirous  of  being  placed  in  the  order 
of  presbyters  were  obliged  to  repair  to  Italy, 
in  order  to  their  being  rq^ularly  installed. 

'  The  title  of  Paterini,  which  was  given  to 
this  sect  in  Italy,  has  been  already  explained 
in  the  second  ch^ter  of  the  second  part  of 
this  century,  sect  1 3,  p.  260,  note  (t)  As  to 
the  term  Catharus,  it  was  undoubtedly,  when 
applied  to  the  Paulicians,  the  same  with  Gazanis, 
u  I  have  elsewhere  demonstrated.  See  Histor. 
Old.  ApostoL  p.  367.  The  country  which 
bora,  in  this  century,  the  name  of  Gazaria,  was 
what  we  now  call  the  Lesser  Tartary. 

*  That  the  Paulicians  were  called  AIM- 
genses  in  France,  and  were  a  sect  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Waldenses  and  other  heretics, 
appears  evidently  from  the  Codex  Inquisitionfs 
Tolosams  already  mentioned.  They  received 
this  name  from  a  town  in  Aquitaine,  called 
Albigia,  or  Alby,  where  their  errors  were  con- 
demned in  a  council  bold  in  the  year  1 176. 
See  Chitel,  M^moiies  de  THistoire  do  Lan- 
guedoc, p.  305.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to 
consider  the  Albigenses  as  a  sect  so  called 
from  Alby*s  being  the  place  of  their  birtb, 
their  residence,  or  the  seat  of  their  principal 
assembly ;  since  that  name  was  given  to  thom 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  having  been 
condemned  in  a  council  held  in  that  town. 
There  were,  indeed,  several  Panlidans  among 
the  various  sects  of  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  Rome  that  inhabited  the  country 
about  Alby ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  title 
of  Albigenses  is  usually  extended  to  all  the 
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superstitious  and  unlawful.  14.  They  denied  that  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  suffered  was  in  any  respect  more  sacred  than  other  kinds  of  wood, 
and,  of  consequence,  refused  to  pay  to  it  the  smallest  degree  of  religious 
worship.  15.  They  not  only  refused  all  acts  of  adoration  to  the  images  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  hut  were  also  for  having  them  removed  out  of 
the  churches.  16.  They  were  shocked  at  the  suhordination  and  distinc- 
tion that  were  established  among  the  clergy,  and  at  the  different  degrees 
of  authority  that  were  conferred  upon  the  different  members  of  that  sacred 
body.  > 

When  we  consider  the  corrupt  state  of  religion  in  this  century,  and  par- 
ticularly the  superstitious  notions  that  were  generally  adopted  in  relation 
to  outward  ceremonies,  the  efficacy  of  penance,  and  the  sanctity  of 
churches,  relics,  and  images,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  many  per- 
sons of  good  sense  and  solid  piety,  running  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
fell  into  the  opinions  of  these  Mystics,  in  which,  among  several  absurdi- 
ties, there  were  ^nany  things  plausible  and  specious,  and  some  highly 
x&tional. 

The  conirovcTty  ^*  ^  Controversy  of  a  much  more  subtile  and  difficult ' 

set  on  foot  by  nature  arose  in  France  about -the  year  1089,  and  had  for 
RoeceUinus.  j^^  principal  author  Roscellinus,  a  canon  of  Compiegne,  a 
profound  dialectician,  and  the  most  eminent  doctor  of  the  sect  called  No- 
minalists, which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of 
this  history.  This  subtile  doctor  held  it  inconceivable  and  impossible  that 
the  Son  of  God  should  take  on  the  human  nature  alone,  i.  e.  without  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  becoming  incarnate  also,  unless  by  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  were  meant  three  distinct  objects,  or  natures  ex- 
isting separately,  such  as  three  angels,  or  three  distinct  spirits,  though  en- 
dowed with  one  will,  and  acting  by  one  power.  When  it  was  insinuated 
to  Roscellinus  that  this  manner  of  reasoning  led  directly  to  Tritheism,  or 
the  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  he  answered  boldly,  that  the  existence  of  three 
Gods  might  be  asseited  with  truth,"  were  not  the  expression  harsh,  and 


^  See  an  account  of  the  synod  of  Arras  ia 
Dacherias,  Spicilegium  Scriptor.  Teter.  torn, 
i.  p.  607—624;  Car.  Pleaus  D'Argentre, 
Collectio  Jadiciorum  dc  Novis  Erroiibus,  torn. 
Lp.  7. 

"  Such  is  the  account  given  by  John,  the 
accuser  ef  this  metaphysical  ecclesiastic,  in  a 
letter  to  AoseVm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
published  by  Baluziusin  his  MiMcllanea,  torn, 
iv.  p.  478.  The  same  account  is  confirmed 
by  AnscSm  himself  in  the  book  De  Fide  Tri- 
nltatis,  which  he  wrote  against  Roscellinus. 
Bee  Oper.  torn.  i.  p.  41,  43,  and  lib.  ii.  Epis- 
tolar.  ep.  zzzv.  p.  335,  torn.  ii.  0pp. — And 
also  by  Fulco,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  second  boolc  of  tlie  Epistles  of 
Anselm,  ep.  zli.  lib.  ii.  torn.  ii.  Opp.  p.  357. — 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the 
learned  men  now  mentioned  were  the  inveto* 
rate  enemies  of  Roscellinus,  and  that  they 
perhaps  comprehended  his  meaning  imperfectly, 
or  perverted  it  inliingly.  Several  drcum> 
stances  prove  that  some  of  his  adversaries 
were  in  oge  or  the  other  of  these  two  cases. 
Anselm  himself  furnishes  sufficient  grounds 
for  this  suspidoo,  since,  notwithstanding  his 
aversion  to  the  Nominalists,  of  whom  Roscel- 


linus was  the  chief,  he  grants,  in  his  book  De 
Fide  Trinitatis,  cap.  iii  p.  44,  that  the  opinion 
of  his  antagonist  may  be  admitted,  or  at  least 
tolerated,  in  a  certain  sense;  and  even  fre- 
quently intimates  that  he.  is  not  perfectly  as- 
sured of  his  undentanding  fully  the  meaning 
of  RoscelUnns,  and  Uiat  he  believes  the  senti- 
ments of  that  ecclesiastic  less  pernicious  than 
his  accusen  have  represented  them.  **  Sed 
foraitan  (says  Anselm)  ipse  (Roscellinus)  non 
dicit,  sicut  sunt  tree  animsB  aut  tres  angeli : 
sed  ille,  qui  mihi  ejus  mandavit  qusBStiimem, 
banc  ex  suo  posutt  similitudinem  :  sed  solum 
modo  tres  personas  affirmat  esse  tres  rks,  sine 
additamento  alicujus  siniilitudinis.**  The  same 
Anselm,  Epistolar.  lib.  ii.  ep.  zli.  p.  357,  de- 
clares that  the  account  which  be  bad  received 
of  Uie  opinions  of  Roscellinus  appears  to  kim 
eztremeiy  dubious. — **  Quod  tamen  (says  he) 
absque  dubietate  credere  non  possum.**  From 
all  this  it  is  evident  that  Anselm  was  far  from 
haviEmp  an  entire  confidence  in  the  equity  and 
impartiality  of  the  accusen  of  Roscellinua,  or 
from  looking  upon  that  ecclesiastic  as  so  Uack, 
as  his  enemies  had  endeavoured  to  make  him. 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  appcara 
manifest  to  me  that  this  sobtile  dispute 
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contrary  to  the  phraseology  generally  received.    He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  retract  this  error  in  a  council  assembled  at  Soissons  in  the  year  1092  ; 
but  he  resumed  it  when  the  council  was  dismissed,  and  the  danger  over. 
Persecuted  anew  on  account  of  this  doctrine,  he  took  refuge  in  £ngland, 
and  excited  three  divisions  and  contests  of  another  kind,  by  maintaining, 
among  other  things,  that  persons  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock  ought  to  be 
deemed  incapable  of  admission  to  holy  orders.     This  doctrine^  which  was 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  times,  procured  Roscellinus  many  enemies^  and 
was  in  a  great  measure  the  occasion  of  his  involuntary  removal  from  Eng- 
land.    Banished  thence,  he  returned  to  France,  and,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  he  fomented  again  the  old  dispute  concerning  the  Trinity. 
This,  however,  succeeded  not  according  to  his  hopes,  but  exposed  him  to 
much  trouble  and  vexation  from  the  redoubled  attacks  of  his  adversaries, 
who  pressed  hard  on  him  from  all  quarters.     Fatigued  with  their  persecu- 
tions, he  retired  at  last  to  Aquitaine,  where  he  acquired  universal  esteem 
by  his  eminent  piety,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and 
repose." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED   TO    THE    CHURCH 

DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

s«7eraiorthe  I.  A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  Europc  lay  yet  involved  in 

▼Siccarecd^ed     ^^^^  darkness,   which   reigned   more  especially  in   the 

the  light  of  the     northern  provinces.     It  was,  therefore,  in  these  regions  of 

***'***•  gloomy  superstition  that  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  was 

principally   exerted  in  this  century  ;  though  their  efforts  were  not  all 

equally  successful,  nor  the  methods  they  employed  for  the  propagation  of 

the  gospel  equally  prudent.     Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland,  having  conquered 

the  Pomeranians,  offered  them  peace,  upon  condition   that   they  would 

receive  the  Christian  doctors,  and  permit  them  to  exercise  their  ministry 

ft  consequence  of  the  wftim  controveny  that 
Bubaisted  in  this  century  between  the  Realists 
and  the  Nominalists.  The  former  attacked 
the  latter  by  the  dangerous  conclusions  that 
teemed  deducible  from  their  principles,  and 
reasoned  thus: — ^^*If,  as  your  doctrine  sup- 
poses, universal  substances  are  no  more  than 
inei'C  sounds  or  denominations,  and  the  whole 
science  of  logic  is  only  conversant  about  words, 
it  must  of  necessity  follow  that  the  three  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  are  only  three  names, 
and  not  three  realities  or  things.  We  deny 
the  conclusion,  replied  Roscellinus;  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  not  plated  by  us  in 
the  rank  of  denominations,  but  in  the  class 
of  realities,  or  things.'*     The  subtile  doctor 


here,  as  all  must  more  or  less  do  after  him, 
by  avoiding  Scylla  fell  into  Chary bdia,  and 
was  charged  by  his  adversaries  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Tritheism,  by  holding  an  opinion 
that  supposed  the  existence  of  three  divino 
substances.  Were  any  of  the  writings  of  Ros- 
cellinus now  extant,  they  would  help  nt,  no 
doubt,  to  form  a  juster  notion  of  this  contro- 
versy than  we  can  have  at  present. 

"  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn,  i  p. 
485,  489;  MabiUon,  Annal.  Benedict,  torn. 
V.  p.  262;  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  la  France, 
tom.  ix.  p.  358 ;  Auton.  Ps^i  Critica  in  Ba- 
ronium  ad  A.  1094,  tom.  iv.  p.  817:  Jacques 
Longueval,  Hist,  de  TEgltse  Gallicane,  tom. 
viil.  p.  59. 
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in  that  vanquished  province.  This  condition  was  accepted,  and  Otho, 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal,  was  sent,  in  the  year 
1124,  to  inculcate  and  explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among  that 
superstitious  and  barbarous  people.  Many  were  converted  to  the  &ith  by 
his  ministry,  while  great  numbers  stood  firm  against  his  most  vigorous 
efforts,  and  persisted  with  an  invincible  obstinacy  in  the  religion  of  their 
idolatrous  ancestors.  Nor  was  this  the  only  mortification  which  that  illus- 
trious prelate  received  in  the  execution  of  his  pious  enterprise  ;  for,  upon 
his  return  into  Germany,  many  of  those  whom  he  had  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  apostatized  in  his  absence,  and  relapsed  into  their 
ancient  prejudices.  This  obliged  Otho  to  undertake  a  second  voyage  into 
Pomerania,  a.d.  1126,  in  which,  after  much  opposition  and  difiiculty,  his 
labours  were^  crowned  with  a  happier  issue,  and  contributed  much  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of  the  rising  church,  and  to  establish  it  upon  solid  foun- 
dations.* From  this  period  the  Christian  religion  seemed  to  acquire  daily 
new  degrees  of  stability  among  the  Pomeranians  ;  who  could  not  be  per- 
suaded hitherto  to  permit  the  settlement  of  a  bishop  among  them.  They 
now  received  Adalbert  or  Albert,  in  that  character,  who  was  accordingly 
the  first  bishop  of  Pomerania. 
The  Sciavoniaiia  11.  Of  all  the  northern   princes  of  this  century,  none 

of  aie*ufe  o?"**    appeared  with  a  more  distinguished  lustre  than  Waldemar  I. 

Rngen.  king  of  Denmark,  who  acquired  an  immortal  name  by  the 

glorious  battles  he  fought  against  the  Pagan  nations,  such  as  the  Sckvo- 
nians,  Venedi,  Vandals,  and  others,  who,  either  by  their  incursions  or  their 
revolts,  drew  upon  them  the  weight  of  his  victorious  arm.  He  unsheathed 
his  sword,  not  only  for  the  defence  and  happiness  of  his  people,  but  also 
for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  Christianity ;  and  wherever  his 
arms  were  successful,  there  he  pulled  down  the  temples  and  images  of  the 
gods,  destroyed  their  altars,  laid  waste  their  sacred  groves,  and  substituted 
in  their  place  the  Christian  worship,  which  deserved  to  be  propagated  by 
better  means  than  the  sword,  by  the  authority  of  reason,  rather  than  by 
the  despotic  voice  of  power.  The  island  of  Rugen,  which  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pomerania,  submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Walde- 
mar, A.D.  1168  ;  and  its  fierce  and  savage  inhabitants,  who  were  in  reality 
no  more  than  a  band  of  robbers  and  pirates,  were  obliged  by  that  prince  to 
hear  the  instructions  of  the  pious  and  learned  doctors  that  followed  his 
army,  and  to  receive  the  Christian  worship.  This  salutary  work  was 
brought  to  perfection  by  Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lunden,  a  man  of  a  supe- 
rior genius,  and  of  a  most  excellent  character  in  every  respect,  whose 
eminent  merit  raised  him  to  the  summit  of  power,  and  engaged  Waldemar 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  afiairs.** 


*  See  Henr.  Canisii  Lectionet  Antiqua 
torn.  iii.  part  II.  p.  34,  where  we  fiad  the  life 
of  Otho,  who,  A.  D.  1 1 89,  was  canonized  by 
Clement  III.  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis 
Julii,  torn.  i.  p.  349  ;  Dan.  Cramcri  Chroni- 
con.  Eccles.  Pomerania,  lib.  i. ;  as  also  a 
learned  Dissertation  concerning  the  conversion 
of  the  Pomeranisns  by  the  ministry  of  Otho, 
written  in  the  German  language  by  Christopher 
Scbottgen,  ond  published  at  Stargard  in  the 
year  1724.  Add  to  these  Mabillon,  AnnaL 
Benodict.  torn.  vi.  p.  123,  1*46,  323. 

^  Saxo-Grammaticus,  Histor.  Danic.  lib. 
xiv,  p.  239 ;  llelmoldus,  Chron.  Sclavorum, 


lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  p.  234,  and  Henr.  Bangertus, 
•d  h.  1. ;  Pontoppidani  Annales  EodesuB  Da- 
nico),  tom.  i.  p.  404. 

O^y*  Besides  the  historians  here  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Mosheim,  we  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  an  excellent  history  of  Denmark,  written 
in  French  by  M.  Mallet,  profenor  at  Copen- 
hagen. In  the  first  volume  of  this  history, 
the  ingenious  and  learned  author  has  given  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  a  partioiilar  relation  of  the  exploits  of  Ab- 
salom, who  was,  at  the  same  time,  archbishopi, 
general,  admiral,  and  prime  minister,  and  who 
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III.  The  Finlanders  received  the  gospel  in  the  same 
The  Finianden.  ^^^^^^  j^  ^y^.jj  j^  jj^  y^^^^  propagated  amoDg  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  isle  of  Rugen.  They  were  also  a  fierce  and  savage  people, 
who  lived  by  plunder,  and  infested  Sweden  in  a  terrible  manner  by  their 
perpetual  incursions,  until,  after  many  bloody  battles,  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  Eric  IX.,  and  were,  in  consequence  thereof,  reduced  under  the 
Swedish  yoke.  Historians  diffei  about  the  precise  time  when  this  con- 
quest was  completed ;  °  but. they  are  all  unanimous  in  their  accounts  of 
its  effects.  The  Finlanders  were  commanded  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  conqueror,  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  did,  though  with  the 
utmost  reluctance.*^  The  founder  and  ruler  of  this  new  church  was 
Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  accompanied  the  victorious  monarch  in 
that  bloody  campaign.  This  prelate,  whose  zeal  was  not  sufficiently  tem- 
pered with  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  religion  he  taught,  treated 
the  new  converts  with  great  severity,  and  was  assassinated  at  last  in  a  cruel 
manner  on  account  of  the  heavy  penance  he  imposed  upon  a  person  of 
great  authority,  who  had  been  guilty  of  manslaughter.  This  melancholy 
event  procured  Henry  the  honours  of  saintship  and  martyrdom,  which 
were  solemnly  conferred  upon  him  by  pope  Adrian  1V.« 

IV.  The  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Livonians 
▼    luis.     ^^  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  also  with  horrible 

scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  The  first  missionary  who  attempted  the 
conversion  of  that  savage  people  was  Mainard,  a  regular  canon  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  the  monastery  of  Sigeberg,  who,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,'  travelled  to  Livonia,  with  a  company  of  merchants  of  Bre- 
men who  traded  thither,  and  improved  this  opportunity  of  spreading  the 
light  of  the  gospel  in  that  barbarous  region  of  superstition  and  darkness. 
The  instructions  and  exhortations  of  this  zealous  apostle  were  little  at- 
tended to,  and  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  that  uncivilized  nation  : 
whereupon  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Urban  III.,  who 
consecrated  him  bishop  of  the  Livonians,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  a 
holy  war  against  that  obstinate  people.  This  war,  which  was  at  first  car- 
ried on  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Esthonia,  was  continued 
with  still  greater  vigour,  and  rendered  more  universal,  by  Berthold,  abbot 
of  Lucca,  who  left  his  monastery  to  share  the  labours  and  laurels  of 
Mainard,  whom  he  accordingly  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Livonia.  The  new 
bishop  marched  into  that  province  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  which 
he  had  raised  in  Saxony,  preached  the  gospel  sword  in  hand,  and  proved 
its  truths  by  blows  instead  of  arguments.  Albert,  canon  of  Bremen, 
became  the  third  bishop  of  Livonia,  and  followed,  with  a  barbarous  enthu- 
siasm, the  same  milita]^  methods  of  conversion  that  had  been  practised  by 
his  predecessor.  He  entered  Livonia,  a.  o.  1 198,  with  a  fresh  body  of 
troops  drawn  out  of  Saxony,  and,  encamping  at  Riga, -instituted  there,  by 
direction  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Innocent  III.,  the  military  order  of  the 

*  Oemhielmii  Hittor.  Eoclos.  Gentit.  Sae- 
corum,  lib.  IT.  cap.  iv.  aoct.  13;  Jo.  Locenii 
Histor.  Suecica,  lib.  iii.  p.  76,  ed.  Francof. ; 
Eriaodi  Vita  Erici  SancU,  cap.  vii. ;  Yastovii 
Vitit  Aquilonia,  p.  65. 

<  Vastoyii  Vitts  Aquilon.  mu  Vitse  Sanc- 
torum Rcgni  Suegothici,  p.  62 ;  Eric  Benzeli} 
Monumenu  Ecclesia  Sucgotbica ,  part  I.  p. 
33. 

'  In  tbcyear  1186. 


led  tbo  Tictorious  Danes  to  battle,  by  Ma  and 
land,  without  neglecting  the  cure  of  Mala,  or 
diintuiabing,  in  the  leaat,  hit  pious  laboars 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  abroad,  and 
its  maintenance  and  snppori  at  home. 

^  Most  writers,  with  Baronius,  place  this 
event  in  the  jear  1151.  DiflFerent,  howoTer, 
from  this  is  the  chronology  of  Vastovius  and 
Oemhielmins,  the  former  placing  it,  a.  d. 
1 150,  and  the  ktter,  a.  d.  1 157. 


The  Sdavoniant. 
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knights  sword-bearers,'  who  were  commissioned  to  dragoon  the  Livonians 
into  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  to  oblige  them,  by  force  of  arms, 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  baptism.^  New  legions  were  sent  from  G^ermany 
to  second  the  efforts  and  add  efficacy  to  the  mission  of  these  booted 
apostles ;  and  they,  together  with  the  knights  sword-bearers,  so  cruelly 
oppressed,  slaughtered,  and  tormented  this  wretched  people,  that  ex- 
hausted at  length,  and  unable  to  stand  any  longer  firm  against  the 
arm  of  persecution,  strengthened  still  by  new  accessions  of  power,  they 
abandoned  the  statues  of  their  Pagan  deities,  and  substituted  in  their 
places  the  images  of  the  saints.  But  while  they  received  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  all  earthly  com- 
forts ;  for  their  lands  and  possessions  were  ti^en  from  them,  with  the 
most  odious  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  violence,  and  the  knights  and 
bishops  divided  the  spoil.' 

y.  None  of  the  northern  nations  had  a  more  rooted 
aversion  to  the  Christians,  and  a  more  obstinate  antipathy 
to  their  religion,  than  the  Sclavonians,  a  rough  and  barbarous  people,  who 
inhabited  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  This  excited  the  zeal  of  several 
neighbourmg  princes,  and  of  a  multitude  of  pious  missionaries,  who  united 
their  efforts,  in  order  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  this  people,  and  to  open 
their  eyes  upon  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  sur- 
named  the  Lion,  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  by  the 
ardour  which  he  discovered  in  the  execution  of  this  pious  design,  as  well 
as  by  the  wise  methods  he  employed  to  render  it  successful.  Among  other 
measures  that  were  proper  for  this  purpose,  he  restored  from  their  ruins, 
and  endowed  richly,  three  bishoprics^  that  had  been  ravaged  and  destroyed 
by  these  barbarians  ;  to  wit,  the  bishoprics  of  Ratzebourg  and  SchweiiD, 
and  that  of  Oldenbourg,  which  was  afterwards  transplanted  to  Lubec. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  doctors,  who  attempted  the  conversion 
of  the  Sclavonians,  was  Yicelinus,  a  native  of  Hamelen,  a  man  of  extzH- 
ordinary  merit,  who  surpassed  almost  all  his  contemporaries  in  genuine 
piety  and  solid  learning,  and  who,  after  having  presided  many  years  in  the 
society  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustin  at  Fa]deren,  was  at  length 
consecrated  bishop  of  Oldenbourg.  This  excellent  man  had  employed  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life,^  amidst  numberless  vexations,  dangers,  and 
difilculties,  in  instructing  the  Sclavonians,  and  exhorting  them  to  comply 
with  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  as  his  pious  labours  were 

prince  Beized  the  tithes  of  Vioelinui,  until  a 
rccoociliation  ^raa  aflerwardt  brought  about 
between  the  offended  prince  and  the  worthy 
bishop.  Bee  Fleury,  Hist  Eccles.  lirre  Ixix. 
p.  665,  668,  edit  Bruxelles.  Fleuiy,  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  his  history,  shows,  that  he 
is  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Germany,  and  has  not  drawn  from  the  best 
sources.  The  authorities  which  Dr.  Mosbeim 
produces  for  his  accovtnt  of  the  matter,  aro 
the  OrigincB  Guelphics,  torn.  iii.  p.  16,  19, 
84,  55,  61,  63,  72,  82,  with  the  celebrated 
Preface  of  Bcheidius,  sect.  ziv.  p.  41 ;  Lude- 
wig*s  Reliquiae  Manuscriptorum,  torn,  yu 
p.  230  ;  Jo.  Em.  de  Westphalen,  Monumeota 
inedita  Rerum  Cimbricarum  et  M^polensL 
torn.  ii.  p.  1998. 

^  That  is,  from  the  year  1124  to  the  year 
1154,  in  which  he  died. 


f  Equestris  Ordo  Militum  Ensifierorum. 

^  See  Hen.  Leonh.  Schurzfleiscbii  Histo- 
rla  Ordinis  Ensiferorum  Equitum,  Wittenberg, 
1701,  8to. 

*  See  the  Origines  lironise  seu  Chroni- 
con  Yetus  Livonicum,  published  in  folio  at 
Frankfort,  in  the  year  1740,  by  Jo.  Daniel 
Gruberus,  and  enriched  with  ample  and  learn- 
ed observations  and  notes,  in  which  the  la- 
borious author  enumerates  all  the  writers 
of  the  livonian  histor>',  and  corrects  their 
mistakes. 

J  Q:^  Dr.  Mosheim*s  account  of  this  mat- 
ter is  very  different  from  that  which  is  given 
by  Fleury,  who  asserts,  that  it  was  Hartwick, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  restored  the  three 
ruined  sees,  and  consecrated  Yicelinus  bishop 
of  Oldenbourg;  and  that  having  done  this 
without  addicssing  himself   to   Henry,  that 
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directed  by  true  wisdom,  and  carried  on  with  the  most  inde&tigable  indus- 
try and  zeal,  so  were  they  attended  with  much  fruit,  even  among  that 
fierce  and  untractable  people.  Nor  was  his  ministry  among  the  Sclavo- 
nians  the  only  circumstance  that  redounds  to  the  honour  of  his  memory ; 
the  history  of  his  life  and  actions  in  general  furnishes  proofs  of  his  piety 
and  zeal,  sufficient  to  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  generations.^ 
The  Judgment  wa  VI.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  observation  we 
of  thew  ron^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ofteu  occasiou  to  make  upon  such  conver- 
Tenions.  sions  as  these  we  have  been  now  relating,  or  to  advertise 

the  reader  that  the  savage  nations,  who  were  thus  dragooned  into  the 
church,  became  the  disciples  of  Christ,  not  so  much  in  reality,  as  in  out- 
ward appearance.    [1^^  They  professed,  with  an  inward  reluctance,  a  re- 
ligion which  was  inculcated  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  which  recalled  to 
their  remembrance  nothing  but  scenes  of  desolation   and  misery ;  and 
which,  indeed,  when  considered  in  the  representations  that  were  given  of 
it  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  missionaries,  was  but  a  few  degrees  removed 
from  the  absurdities  of  paganism.]     The  pure  and  rational  religion  of  the 
gospel  was  never  presented  to  thes6  unhappy  nations  in  its  native  sim- 
plicity ;  th.ey  were  only  taught  to  appease  the  Deity,  and  to  render  him 
propitious,  by  a  senseless  round  of  trifling  ceremonies  and  bodily  exer- 
cises, which,  in  many  circumstances,  resembled   the   superstitions  they 
were  obliged  to  renounce,  and  might  have  been  easily  reconciled  with 
them,  had  it  not  been  that  the  name  and  history  of  Christ,  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  some  diversity  between  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
two  religions,  opposed  this  coalition.     Besides,  the  missionaries,  whose 
zeal  for  imposing  the  name  of  Christians  upon  this  people  was  so  vehe- 
ment, and  even  furious,  were  extremely  indulgent  in  all  other  respects, 
and  opposed  their  prejudices  and  vices  with  much  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance.    They  permitted  them  to  retain  several  rites  and  observances  that 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  to  the  nature 
of  true  piety.     The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  this,  that  the 
leading  views  of  these  Christian  heralds,  and  propagators  of  the  faith,  a 
small  number  excepted,  were  rather  turned  towards  the  advancement  of 
their  own  interests  and  the  confirming  and  extending  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  than  towards  the  true  conversion  of  these  savage  Pagans ; 
that  conversion  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  ignorance,  the  correction 
of  error,  and  the  reformation  of  vice. 

The  state  of  affidn       ^^^-    -^  great    revolution    in   Asiatic   Tartary,   which 
in  Tartary  borders  upon  Cathay,  changed  the  face  of  things  in  that 

vour  of'the  '      distant  region  about  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
Christiaat.  ^nd   proved,  by  its  effects,   extremely  beneficial   to  the 

Christian  cause.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century,  died 
Koiremchan,  otherwise  called  Kenchan,  the  most  powerful  monarch  that 
was  known  in  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia ;  and  while  that  mighty  king- 
dom was  deprived  of  its  chief,  it  was  invaded  with  such  uncommon  valour 
and  success  by  a  Nestorlan  priest,  whose  name  was  John,  that  it  fell 
before  his  victorious  arms,  and  acknowledged  this  warlike  and  enterpris- 
ing presbyter  as  its  monarch.     This  was  the  famous  Prester  John,  whose 


'  There  is  a  particular  and  ample  account  ~  industrious  Job.  Em.  de  Westphalen,  which 

of  VicelinOs  in  the  Cimbria  Literata  of  MoU  are  published   in   the  second   tome  of  'the 

lerus,  torn,  it  p.  910,  and  in  the  Res  Ham.  Monumenta  incdita  Cimbrica,  p.  2344,  and 

burg,  of  Lambocius,  lib.  ii.  p.  12.     See  also  the  Preface   to   this   tome,  p.  33.      There 

upon  this  subject  the  Originis  Neomanastor.  ia  in  this  work  a  print  of  Vicelinus  well  cn> 

Bordesholmens.  of  the  most  learned  and  graven. 
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territory  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered  by  the  Europeans  as  a  second 
Paradise,  as  the  seat  of  opulence  and  complete  felicity.  As  he  was  a 
presbyter  before  his  elevation  to  the  royal  dignity,  many  continued  to  call 
him  Presbyter  John,  even  when  he  was  seated  on  the  throne ;"  but  his 
kingly  name  was  Ungchan.  The  high  notions  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
generally  entertained  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  this  royal 
presbyter,  were  principally  owing  to  the  letters  he  wrote  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Frederic  I.  and  to  Emanuel,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  in  which, 
puffed  up  with  prosperity,  and  flushed  with  success,  he  vaunts  his  victo- 
ries over  the  neighbouring  ntitions  that  disputed  his  passage  to  the  throne ; 
describes,  in  the  most  pompous  and  extravagant  terms,  the  splendour  of 
his  riches,  the  grandeur  of  his  state,  and  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and 
exalts  himself  far  above  all  other  earthly  monarchs.  All  this  was  easily 
believed,  and  the  Nestorians  were  extremely  zealous  in  confirming  the 
boasts  of  their  vain-glorious  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  or,  as 
othera  think,  his  brother,  whose  name  was  David,  though,  in  common 
discourse,  he  was  also  called  Prester  John,  as  his  predecessor  had  been. 
The  reign  of  David  was  far  from  being  happy,  nor  did  he  end  his  days  in 
peace ;  Genghiz  Kan,  the  great  and  warlike  emperor  of  the  Tartars, 
invaded  his  territories  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  deprived 
him  both  of  his  life  and  his  dominions. 

Theaffkinofthe  YIII.  The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
Pa[e«tinc*in\  erected  by  the  holy  warriors  of  France,  towards  the  con- 
deciining  aute.     clusion  of  the  preceding  century,  seemed  to  flourish  con- 


"*  Tbe  account  I  have  here  giyen  of  this 
famoui  Presbyter,  commoDly  called  Prester 
John,  who  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered  as 
the  greatest  and  happiest  of  all  earthly  mo- 
naichs,  is  what  appeared  to  me  the  most  pro- 
bable among  the  various  relations  that  have 
been  given  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  that 
eztrsordinary  man.  This  account  is  more- 
over confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  contem- 
porary writers,  whose  knowledge  and  impar- 
tiality render  them  worthy  of  credit ;  such  as 
William  of  Tripoli,  (see  Dufresne^s  Adnot.  ad 
Vitam  Ludovici  Sti.  It  Joinvillio  scriptam,  p. 
89,)  as  also  a  certain  bishop  of  Gabala,  men- 
tioned by  Otto  Prising.  Chronic,  lib.  vii.  cap. 
zxxiii.  See  also  GuiUaume  Rubruquis,  Voy- 
age, cap.  xviii.  p.  36,  in  the  Antiqua  in  Asiam 
Itinera,  collected  by  Father  Bei^geron,  and 
Alberic  in  Chronioon,  ad  A.  1165,  and  1170, 
in  Leibnitzii  Accessionibus  Historicis,  torn.  ii. 
p.  345,  355.  It  is  indeed  surprising,  that 
such  authentic  records  as  these  should  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  learned,  and 
that  so  many  different  opinions  should  have 
been  advanced  concerning  Prester  John,  and 
the  place  of  his  residence.  But  it  is  too  ge- 
uenJly  the  fate  of  learned  men,  to  overlook 
those  accounts  that  carried  the  plainest  marks 
of  evidence ;  and  from  a  passion  foe  the  mar- 
vellous, to  plunge  into  the  regions  of  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
John  II.  king  of  Portugal  employed  Pedro 
Couvillanio  in  a  laborious  inquiry  into  the  real 
situation  of  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John. 
The  curious  voyager  undertook  this  task,  and 
for  information  in  the  matter,  travelled  with 


a  few  companions  into  Abyssinia;  and,  oV> 
serving  in  the  emperor  of  the  Abyssinians,  or 
Ethiopians,  many  circumstances  that  resembled 
the  accounu  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
Europe,  concerning  Prester  John,  be  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  commisaioo, 
and  found  out  the  residence  of  that  extr»- 
ordinary  monarch  who  was  the  object  of  hit 
resosrchea.  His  opinion  easily  gained  eredit 
in  Europe,  which  had  not  as  yet  emerged  ont 
of  its  ignorance  and  barbarism.  See  Morinua, 
De  Sacris  Eccles.  Ordinationibus,  part  II.  p. 
367.  But  a  new  light  was  cast  upon  thia 
matter  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the 
publication  of  several  pieces,  which  the  in- 
dustry of  the  curious  drew  forth  from  their 
obscurity,  and  by  which  a  great  number  of 
learned  men  were  engaged  to  abandon  the 
Portuguese  opinion,  and  were  convinced  that 
Prester  John  reigned  in  Asia,  though  tbcj 
still  continued  to  dispute  about  the  situation 
of  his  kingdom,  and  other  particular  circum- 
stances. There  are,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
some  men  of  the  most  eminent  learning  in 
our  times,  who  maintain,  that  John  was  em- 
peror of  the  Abyssinians ;  and  thus  prefer  the 
Portuguese  opinion,  Uiough  destitute  of  au- 
thentic proois  and  testimonies,  to  the  other 
above  mentioned,  though  supported  by  the 
strongest  evidence  and  the  most  unquestionable 
authorities.  See  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Hist.  Pa- 
triarch. Alexandr.  p.  223,  337 ;  Jos.  Franc. 
Ijafitua,  Hist,  des  D^couvertes  des  Portugait, 
torn.  i.  p.  51,  and  torn.  iii.  p.  57 ;  Henr.  le 
Grand,  Dies,  dc  Johanne  Presbytcro,  in  Lobo's 
Voynge  dWbyssinie,  torn.  i.  p.  205. 
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siderably  at  the  beginning  of  this,  and  to  rest  upon  firm  and  solid  founda- 
tions. This  prosperous  scene  was,  however,  but  transitory,  and  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  most  terrible  calamities  and  desolations.  For  when  the 
Mahometans  saw  vast  numbers  of  those  that  had  engaged  in  this  holy 
war  returning  into  Europe,  and  the  Christian  chiefs  that  remained  in 
Palestine  divided  into  factions,  and  advancing,  every  one  his  private  inte- 
rest, without  any  regard  to  the  public  good,  they  resumed  their  courage, 
recovered  from  the  terror  and  consternation  into  which  they  had  been  thrown 
by  the  amazing  valour  and  rapid  success  of  the  European  legions,  and 
gathering  troops  and  soliciting  succours  from  all  quarters,  they  harassed 
and  exhausted  the  Christians  by  invasions  and  wars  without  interruption. 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  sustained  their  efforts  with  their  usual 
fortitude,  and  maintained  their  ground  during  many  years;  but  when 
Atabeck  Zenghi,*^  after  a  long  siege,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Edessa,  and  threatened  Antioch  with  the  same  fate,  their  courage  began 
to  fail,  and  a  diffidence  in  their  own  strength  obliged  them  to  tarn  their 
eyes  once  more  towards  Europe.  They  accordingly  implored,  in  the 
most  lamentable  strain,  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes ;  and  re- 
quested that  a  new  army  of  cross-bearing  champions  might  be  sent  to 
support  their  tottering  empire  in  the  Holy  Land.  Their  entreaties  were 
favourably  received  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  left  no  method  of  persua- 
sion unemployed,  that  might  engage  the  emperor  and  other  Christian 
princes  to  execute  a  new  expedition  into  Palestine. 

TiM  craaade  re-  IX.  This  new  expedition  was  not,  however,  resolved 

newed.  upon  with  such  Unanimity  and  precipitation  as  the  former 

had  been ;  it  was  the  subject  of  long  deliberation,  and  its  expediency  was 
keenly  debated  both  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  Bernard,  the  famous  abbot  of  Claitval,  a  man 
of  the  boldest  resolution  and  of  the  greatest  autliority,  put  an  end  to 
these  disputes  Hinder  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  III.  who  had  been  his  dis- 
ciple, and  who  was  wholly  governed  by  his  counsels.  This  eloquent  and 
zealous  ecclesiastic  preached  the  cross,  f.  e,  the  crusade,  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, with  great  ardour  and  success ;  and  in  the  grand  parliament  assembled 
at  Yezelai,  a.  d.  1146,  at  which  Lewis  YII.  king  of  France,  with  his  queen, 
and  a  prodigious  concourse  of  the  principal  nobUity,  were  present,  Bernard 
reconmiended  this  holy  expedition  with  such  a  persuasive  power,  and  de- 
clared with  such  assurance  that  he  had  a  divine  commission  to  foretell  its 
glorious  success,  that  the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  nobles,  immediately 
put  on  the  military  cross,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  voyage  into  Pales- 
tine. Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  was,  for  some  time,  unmoved  by  the 
exhortations  of  Bernard ;  but  he  was  soon  gained  over  by  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  the  fervent  abbot,  and  followed,  accordingly,  the  example  of  the 
French  monarch.  The  two  princes,  each  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
set  out  for  Palestine,  to  which  they  were  to  march  by  different  roads. 
But,  before  their  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces 
were  melted  away,  and  perished  miserably,  some  by  famine,  some  by  the 
sword  of  the  Mahometans,  some  by  shipwreck,  and  a  considerable  number 
by  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Greeks,  who  looked  upon  the  western 


*  Atabeck  was  a  title  of  hooonr  given  by  tbe  the  hiBtory  of  thia  bolj  war,  and  of  wbom  Bon- 

•ultans  to  the  Ticeroys  or  lieutenants,  whom  garsiua  has  given  us acomplcte  list, call  this  Ata- 

they  intrusted  with  tbe  goTemment  of  their  pro-  bock  Zenghi,Sanguinus.  Sec  Herbelot^iblioth. 

vincca.    The  Latin  authors,  who  have  written  Orient,  at  the  word  Atabeck,  p.  142. 
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nations  as  more  to  be  feared  than  tke  Mahometans  themselves.  Lewis 
VII.  left  his  kingdom,  a.  d.  1 147,  and  in  the  month  of  March  of  the 
following  year,  he  arrived  at  Antioch  with  the  wretched  remains  of  his 
army,  exhausted  and  dejected  by  the  hardships  they  had  endured.  Con- 
rad set  out  also  in  the  year  1 1 47,  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  in  No- 
vember following,  he  arrived  at  Nice,  where  he  joined  the  French 
army,  after  having  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  own,  by  calamities  of 
various  kinds.  From  Nice  the  two  princes  proceeded  to  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  1148,  from  whence  they  led  back  into  Europe^  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  miserable  handful  of  troops  which  had  survived  the  disasters 
they  met  with  in  this  expedition.  Such  was  the  unhappy  issue  of 
this  second  crusade,  which  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  but  more  particularly  by  the  jealousies  and  divisions  that 
reigned  among  the  Christian  chiefs  in  Palestine.  Nor  was  it  more 
ineffectual  in  Palestine  than  it  was  detrimental  to  Europe,  by  draining 
the  wealth  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and  destroying  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  ® 

The  kingdom  of  ^*  '^^^  Unhappy  issue  of  this  second  expedition  was 
Jerutaiem  over-  not  however  sufficient,  when  considered  alone,  to  render 
turned.  ^^  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  entirely  desperate. 

Had  their  chiefs  and  princes  laid  aside  their  animosities  and  contentions, 
and  attacked  the  common  enemy  with  their  united  force,  they  would  have 
soon  repaired  their  losses,  and  recovered  their  glory.  But  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  A  fatal  corruption  of  sentiments  and  manners 
reigned  among  all  ranks  and  orders.  Both  the  people  and  their  leaders, 
and  more  especially  the  latter,  abandoned  themselves  without  reluctance 
to  all  the  excesses  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  injustice;  they  indulged 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  vices ;  and  by  their  intestine 
quarrels,  jealousies,  and  discords,  they  weakened  their  efforts  against  the 
enemies  that  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and  consumed  their  strength 
by  thus  unhappily  dividing  it.  Saladin,  viceroy,  or  rather  sultan  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  p  and  the  most  valiant  chief  of  whom  the  Mahometan  annals 
boast,  took  advantage  of  these  lamentable  divisions.  He  waged  war 
against  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  valour  and  success ;  took  prisoner 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  fatal  battle  fought  near  Tibe- 
rias, A.  D.  1187  :  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  reduced  Jerusalem 
itself  under  his  dominion.**  The  carnage  and  desolations  that  accompa- 
nied this  dreadful  campaign,  threw  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  the 
East  into  the  must  desperate  condition,  and  left  them  no  glimpse  of  hope» 
but  what  arose  from  the  expected  succours  of  the  European  princes. 


**  Besidea  the  hiitorians  enumenited  by 
Bongarsixu,  sec  Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedict, 
torn.  vi.  p.  399,  404,  407,  417,  451;  Jac. 
Ccrvasius,  Histoiie  de  TAbb^  Suger,  tom.  iii. 
p.  104,  128,  173,  190,  239.  This  was  tho 
famous  Soger,  Abbot  of  St  Dennis,  who  had 
seconded  the  exhortations  of  Bernard  in  fo- 
▼our  of  the  Crusade,  and  whom  Lewis  appoint- 
ed regent  of  France  during  his  absence.  Ver- 
tot,  Histoire  dcs  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  tom. 
i.  p.  86 ;  Joh.  Jac.  Mascovius,  De  Rebus 
Imperii  sub  Conrado  III. 

P  0^  Saladin,  so  called  by  the  western 
writers,  Salah*addin  by  the  orientals,  was  no 
longer  vizir  or  viceroy  of  Egypt,  when  he  un- 


dertook the  siege  of  Jemsnlem,  but  had  nsurp- 
ed  the  sovereign  power  in  that  country,  and 
had  also  added  to  his  dominions,  by  right  of 
conquest,  several  province  of  Syria. 

4  See  the  lift^  of  Saladin  by  BohaoMdin 
Ebn  Sheddad,  an  Arabian  writer,  whose  his- 
tory of  that  warlike  sultan  was  published  at 
Leyden  in  the  year  1732,  by  the  late  cele- 
brated professor  Albert  Schultens,  and  accom- 
panied with  an  excellent  Latin  transUtion. 
See  also  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient  at  the 
article  Salah*addin,  p.  742,  and  Marigny*s  His- 
toire des  Arabes,  t  iv.  p.  289.  8^  But  abore 
all,  see  the  learned  History  of  the  Arabians 
in  the  Modem  Part  of  the  Univefval  History. 
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These  succours  were  obtained  for  them  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  with  much 
difficulty,  and  in  consequence  of  repeated  solicitations  and  entreaties. 
But  the  event,  as  we  shall  now  see,  was  by  no  means  answerable  to  the 
deep  schemes  that  were  concerted,  and  the  pains  that  were  employed,  for 
the  support  of  the  tottering  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

A  third  croMuia  XL  The  third  expedition  was  undertaken,  a.d.'  1189, 

undertaken.  ]jy  Frederic  I.  sumamed  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  Germany, 
who,  with  a  prodigious  army,  marched  through  several  Grecian  provinces, 
where  he  had  innumerable  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  overcome,  into  the 
Lesser  Asia,  from  whence,  after  having  defeated  the  sultan  of  Iconium, 
he  penetrated  into  Syria.  His  valour  and  conduct  promised  successful  and 
glorious  campaigns  to  the  army  he  commanded,  when,  by  an  unhappy 
accident,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  river  Saleph,'  which  runs  through  Seleucia. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  the 
loss,  however,  of  such  an  able  chief  dejected  the  spirits  of  his  troops,  so 
that  considerable  numbers  of  them  returned  into  £urope.  Those  that  re- 
mained continued  the  war  under  the  command  of  Frederic,  son  of  the 
deceased  emperor ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  perished  miserably  by  a 
pestilential  disorder,  which  raged  with  prodigious  violence  in  the  camp,  and 
swept  off  vast  numbers  every  day.  The  new  general  died  of  this  terrible 
disease,  a.d.  1191  ;  those  that  escaped  its  fury  were  dispersed,  and  few 
returned  to  their  own  country.* 

XII.  The  example  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  followed 
in  the  year  1 190  by  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  and 
lion-hearted  Richard,  king  of  England.  These  two  monarchs  set  out  from 
their  respective  dominions  with  a  considerable  number  of  ships  of  war,  and 
transports,^  arrived  in  Palestine  in  the  year  1191,  each  at  the  head  of  a 
separate  army,  and  were  pretty  successftil  in  their  first  encounters  with  the 
infidels.  After  the  reduction  of  the  strong  city  of  Acca,  or  Ptolemais, 
which  had  been  defended  by  the  Moslems  with  the  most  obstinate  valour, 
the  French  monarch  returned  into  Europe,  in  the  month  of  July  1191, 
leaving,  however,  behind  him,  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  which  he 
had  conducted  into  Palestine.  After  his  departure  the  king  of  England 
pushed  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour,  gave  daily  marks  of  his  heroic 
intrepidity  and  military  skill,  and  not  only  defeated  Saladin  in  several 
engagements,  but  also  made  himself  master  of  Y'affa"  and  Csesarea.  De- 
serted, however,  by  the  French  and  Italians,  and  influenced  by  other 
motives  and  considerations  of  the  greatest  weight,  he  concluded,  a.d. 
1192,  with  Saladin,  a  truce  of  three  years,  three  months,  and  as  many 
days,  and  soon  after  evacuated  Palestine  with  his  whole  army.^  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  third  expedition  against  the  infidels,  which  exhausted 


Its  itsuc. 


'  iO-  Maimbourg,  in  hit  Histoire  dei 
Groisades,  and  Marignt,  in  bis  Hist,  du  xii. 
Si^le,  saf,  tliat  Frederic  perished  in  the 
CydnuB,  a  river  in  Cilicia.  But  they  are 
easily  to  be  reconciled  with  our  author,  since, 
according  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
river  Saloph  by  several  learned  geographers, 
and  among  others  by  Roger  the  Aunalisti  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Saleph  and  the  Cydnus  were  the 
same  river  under  different  names. 

"  See  an  ample  and  satisfactory  account  of 
this  unhappy  campaign  in  the  Life  of  Fre- 
deric I.,  written  in  German,  by  Henry  Count 
Bunau,  p.  278,  293,  309. 


'  0>  The  learned  authors  of  the  Modem 
Universal  History  tell  us,  that  Philip  arrived 
in  Palestine,  with  a  snpply  of  men,  money, 
&C.  on  board  six  ships,  whereas  Ronaudot 
mentions  100  sail  as  employed  in  this  expe- 
dition. The  fleet  of  Richard  consisted  of  150 
large  ships,  besides  galleys,  &c. 

*  More  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Joppa. 

^  Daniel,  Histoire  de  France,  torn.  iii.  p. 
426;  Rapin  de  Thoyraa,  Histoire  d'Angle- 
terre,  torn.  ii.  (see  there  the  reign  of  R^h- 
ard  Coeur  de  Lion);  Marigny,  Histoire  dcs 
Arabes,  torn.  iv.  p.  285. 
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England,  France,  and  Germany,  both  of  men  and  money,  without  bring- 
ing any  solid  advantage,  or  giving  even  a  favourable  turn  to  the  afEairs  of 
the  Christians nn  the  Holy  Land. 
Institution  of  the         XIII.  These  bloody  wars  between  the  Christians  and 

njiiitary  ordM      the  Mahometans  gave  rise  to  three  famous  military  orders, 
^  whose  office  it  was  to  destroy  the  robbers  that  infested  the 

public  roads,  to  harass  the  Moslems  by  perpetual  inroads  and  warlike 
achievements,  to  assist  the  poor  and  sick  pilgrims,  whom  the  devo- 
tion of  the  times  conducted  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  perfoi-m  several 
other  services  that  tended  to  the  general  good.*  The  first  of  these  orders 
was  that  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  derived  their  name 
and  particularly  that  of  Hospitallers,  from  an  hospital  dedicated,  in  that 
city,  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  which  certain  pious  and  charitable  breth- 
ren were  constantly  employed  in  relieving  and  refreshing  with  necessary 
supplies  the  indigent  and  diseased  pilgrims,  who  were  daily  arriving  at 
Jerusalem.  When  this  city  became  the  metropolis  of  a  new  kingdom,  the 
revenues  of  the  hospital  were  so  prodigiously  increased  by  the  liberality  of 
several  princes,  and  the  pious  donations  of  such  opulent  persons  as  fre- 
quented the  holy  places,  that  they  far  surpassed  the  wants  of  those  whom 
they  were  designed  to  cherish  and  relieve.  Hence  it  was  that  Raymond 
du  Puy,  who  was  the  ruler  of  this  charitable  house,  offered  to  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  to  make  war  upon  the  Mahometans  at  his  own  expense,  seconded 
by  his  brethren,  who  served  under  him  in  this  famous  hospital.  Balduin 
II.  to  whom  this  proposal  was  made,  accepted  it  readily,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  solemnly  approved  of,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Thus,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  world  was  surprised  with  the 
strange  transformation  of  a  devout  fraternity,  who  had  lived  remote  from 
the  noise  and  tumult  of  arms,  in  the  performance  of  works  of  charity  and 
mercy,  into  a  valiant  and  hardy  band  of  warriors.  The  whole  order  was 
upon  this  occasion  divided  into  three  classes  ;  the  first  contained  the 
knights,  or  soldiers  of  illustrious  birth,  who  were  to  unsheath  their  swords 
in  the  Christian  cause ;  in  the  second  were  comprehended  the  priests,  who 
were  to  officiate  in  the  churches  that  belonged  to  the  order ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  serving  brethren,  or  the  soldiers  of  low  condition.  This  cele- 
brated order  gave,  upon  many  occasions,  eminent  proofs  of  their  resolu- 
tion and  valour,  and  acquired  immense  opulence,  by  their  heroic  achieve- 
ments. When  Palestine  was  irrecoverably  lost,  the  knights  passed  into 
the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  they  afterwards  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  where  they  maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time ;  but  being,  at 
length,  driven  thence  by  the  Turks,  they  received  from  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  a  grant  of  Uie  island  of  Malta,  where  their  chief,  or  grand 
commander,  still  resides.' 
The  knights  tem-         XIV.  Another  order,  which  was  entirely  of  a  military 

^^*"'  nature,  was  that  of  the  knights  templars,  so  called  from  a 

palace,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  appropriated  to 
their  use  for  a  certain  time  by  Balduin  II.  The  foundations  of  this  order 
were  laid  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1118,  by  Hugues  des  Payens,  Geoffry 


*  The  writers,  who  hsve  given  the  hiatory  order  is  that  which  wm  composed  by  Vertot  at 

of  these  three  orders,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  the  request  of  the  knights  of  Malta;  it  was  first 

Alb.  Fisbricius,  Bibliograph.  Antiquor.  p.  465,  pnblished  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Amster- 

but  his  enumeration  is  not  complete.  dam,  in  five  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year  1732. 

>  The  best  and  most  recent  history  of  thu  See  also  Uelyot's  Hist.  des.  Ordres,  t  iii.  p.  72. 
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of  St.  Aldemar,  or  St.  Omer,  as  some  will  have  it,  and  seven  other  persons 
whose  names  are  unknown  ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  year  1128,  that  it 
acquired  a  proper  degree  of  stability,  by  being  confirmed  solemnly  in  the 
council  of  Troyes,  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of  discipline  drawn  up  by  St. 
Bernard.^  These  warlike  templars  were  to  defend  and  support  the  cause 
of  Christianity  by  force  of  arms,  to  have  inspection  over  the  public  roads, 
and  to  protect  the  pilgrims,  who  came  to  visit  Jerusalem,  against  the  insults 
and  barbarity  of  the  Mahometans.  The  order  flourished  for  some  time, 
and  acquired,  by  the  valour  of  its  knights,  immense  riches,  and  an  eminent 
degree  of  military  renown ;  but,  as  their  prosperity  increased,  their  vices 
were  multiplied,  and  their  arrogance,  luxury,  and  inhuman  cruelty,  rose  at 
last  to  such  a  monstrous  height,  that  their  privileges  were  revoked,  and 
their  order  suppressed  with  the  most  terrible  circumstances  of  infamy  and 
severity,  by  a  decree  of  the  pope  and  of  the  council  of  Vienne  in  Dauphiny, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  history  of  the  fourteenth  century.' 
The  Teutonic  ^V.  The  third  order  resembled  the  first  in  this  respect, 

order.  that,  though  it  was  a  military  institution,  the  care  of  the 

poor  and  the  relief  of  the  sick  were  not  excluded  from  the  services  it  pre- 
scribed. Its  members  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Teutonic  knights 
of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem ;  and  as  to  its  first  rise,  we  cannot,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  trace  it  farther  back  than  the  year  1190,  during  the 
siege  of  Acca,  or  Ftolemais,  though  there  are  historians  adventurous 
enough  to  seek  its  origin,- which  they  place  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  more  remote 
period.  During  the  long  and  tedious  siege  of  Acca,  several  pious  and 
charitable  merchants  of  Bremen  and  Lubec,  touched  with  compassion  at 
the  sight  of  the  miseries  that  the  besiegers  suffered  in  the  midst  of  their 
success,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  erected  a  kind  of  hospital  or  tent,  where  they  gave  constant 
attendance  to  all  such  unhappy  objects  as  had  recourse  to  their  charity. 
This  pious  undertaking  was  so  agreeable  to  the  German  princes,  who  were 
present  at  this  terrible  siege,  that  they  thought  proper  to  form  a  fraternity 
of  German  knights  to  bring  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection.  Their 
resolution  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  Roman  pontiff  Celestine  III.  who 
confirmed  the  new  order  by  a  bull  issued  out  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
A.  D.  1192.  This  order  was  entirely  appropriated  to  the  Germans,  and 
even  of  them  none  were  admitted  as  members  of  it  but  such  as  were  of 
an  illustrious  birth.  The  support  of  Christianity,  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy,  were  the  important  duties  and 
service  to  which  the  Teutonic  knights  devoted  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow. 
Austerity  and  frugality  were  the  first  characteristics  of  this  rising  order, 
and  the  equestrian  garment,*  with  bread  and  water,  were  tlie  only  rewards 
which  the  knights  derived  from  their  generous  labours.  But  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  fate  of  human  things,  prosperity  engenders  corruption,  so  it 
happened  that  this  austerity  was  of  a  short  duration,  and  diminished  in 
proportion  as  the  revenues  and  possessions  of  the  order  augmented.  The 
Teutonic  knights,  after  their  retreat  from  Palestine,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Semigallen  ;  but  in  process  of 

Tf  See  Hftbillon,  Annal.  Benedict,  torn.  vL  republbhed   with   conudereble  additions,  at 

p.  159.  BruBscls,  in  4to,in  the  year  1751  ;  Nic  Gurt- 

*  See  Matthew  Paris,  Histor.   Major,   p.  leri  Historia  Templarioriim    Militum,  Am- 

56,  for  an  account  of  the  commencement  of  stelodam.  1691,  in  8vo. 
this  order.      See  also   Putean,  Histoire  de  *  This  garment  was  a  white  mantle  with  a 

rOrdre  Mililaire  des  Templiers,  which  was  black  cross. 
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time,  their  victorious  arms  received  several  checks,  and  when  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  arose  upon  Germany,  they  were  deprived  of  the  richest 
provinces  which  they  possessed  in  that  country ;  though  they  still  retain 
there  a  certain  portion  of  their  ancient  territories.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB  CALAMITOUS  EVBNT8  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS  CENTURY. 

The  state  of  the  I*  Thb  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  west  had  disarmed 

church  in  1^       its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and   deprived  them  of  the 

northern  pn>-       power  of  doing  much  mischief,  though  they  still   enter- 

^*"****  tained  the  same  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.     The 

Jews  and  Pagans  were  no  longer  ahle  to  oppose  the  propagation  of  the 

gospel,  or  to  suppress  its  ministers.     Their  malignity  remained,  hut  their 

credit  and  authority  were  gone.     The  Jews  were  accused  by  the  Christians 

of  various  crimes,  whether  re  A  or  fictitious  we  shall  not  determine ;  bnt, 

instead  of  attacking  their  accusers,  they  were  satisfied  to  defend  their  own 

lives,  and  to  secure  their  persons  without  daring  to  give  vent  to  their 

resentment. 

The  state  of  things  was  somewhat  different  in  the  northern  provinces. 
The  Pagans  were  yet  numerous  there  in  several  districts,  and  wherever 
they  were  the  majority,  they  persecuted  the  Christians  with  the  utmost 
barbarity,  the  most  unrelenting  and  merciless  fiiry.*  It  is  true,  the  Chris- 
tian kings  and  princes,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  persecuting 
barbarians,  checked  by  degrees  their  impetuous  rage,  and  never  ceased  to 
harass  and  weaken  them  by  perpetual  wars  and  incursions,  until,  at  length* 
they  subdued  them  entirely,  and  deprived  them,  by  force,  both  of  their 
independency  and  their  superstitions. 

Its  snfferings  in  H^  The  writers  of  this  century  complain  grievously  of 

the  East.  i}^q  inhuman  rage  with  which  the  Saracens  persecuted  the 

Christians  in  the  East,  nor  can  we  question  the  truth  of  what  they  relate 
concerning  this  terrible  persecution.  But  they  pass  over  in  silence  the 
principal  reasons  that  inflamed  the  resentment  of  this  fieree  people,  and 
voluntarily  forget  that  the  Christians  were  the  first  aggressors  in  this  dread- 
ful war.  If  we  consider  the  matter  with  impartizdity  and  candour,  the 
conduct  of  the  Saracens,  however  barbarous  it  may  have  been,  will  not 
appear  so  surprising,  particularly  when  we  reflect  on  the  provocations  they 
received.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  a  right,  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  repel, 
by  force,  the  violent  invasion  of  their  country,  and  the  Christians  could  not 
expect,  without  being  chargeable  with  the  most  frontless  impudence,  that 
a  people  whom  they  attacked  with  a  formidable  army,  and  whom,  in  the 
fury  of  their  misguided  zeal,  they  massacred  without  merey,  should  receive 
their  insults  with  a  tame  submission,  and  give  up  their  lives  and  posses-* 
sions  without  resistance.     It  must  also  be  confessed,  though  with  sorrow, 

^    See   Rayraundi    Duellii    Histor.    Ord.  Privilegia  Ordiuis  Teatonici,  in  Petr.  a  Lad»- 

Teatonici,  published  in  folio  at  Vienna,  in  wig,   Reliqoiit    Manuscriptor.    torn.   H.    p* 

1727;   Petri   Dusbnrg,  Chronicon  Pnissin,  43. 

published  in  4to  at  Jena,. in  the  year  1679,  *  Helmold,  Cbronic  SclaTor.  lib.  i.  cap. 

by  Christoph.  Hartknochius ;  Helyot,  Hist  zxxiT.  p.  88,  cap.  zzzt.  p.  89,  cap.  xL  p.  99  ; 

detOrdrei,  torn.  ili.  p.  140;  Chronicon  Ordi*  Lindenbrogii  Scriptor.  Septentrional,  p.  195, 

nis  Teatonici,  in  Anton.  Matthasi  Analectit  196,  201 ;  PeUi  Lambecii  Res  Rambuig,  lib. 

Veteris  iEvi,  torn.  t.  p.  621,  658,  ed.  nov.;  L  p.  2S. 
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that  the  Christians  did  not  content  themselves  with  making  war  upon  the 
Mahometans,  in  order  to  deliver  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  sepulchre  out  of 
their  hands,  but  carried  their  brutal  fury  to  the  greatest  length,  disgraced 
their  cause  by  the  most  detestable  crimes,  filled  the  eastern  provinces, 
through  which  they  passed,  with  scenes  of  horror,  and  made  the  Saracens 
feel  the  terrible  effects  of  their  violence  and  barbarity  wherever  their  arms 
were  successful.     Is  it  then  so  surprising  to  see  the  infidel  Saracens  com- 
mitting, by  way  of  reprisal,  the  same  barbarities  that  the  holy  warriors  had 
perpetrated  without  the  least  provocation  ?    Is  there  any  thing  so  new  and 
so  extraordinary  in  this,  that  a  people  naturally  fierce,  and  exasperated, 
moreover,  by  the  calamities  of  a  religious  war,  carried  on  against  them  in 
contradiction  to  all  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity,  should  avenge 
themselves  upon  the  Christians  who  resided  in  Palestine,  as  professing  the 
religion  which  gave  occasion  to  the  war,  and  attached,  of  consequence,  to 
the  cause  of  their  enemies  and  invaders  ? 

Procter  John  de-  ^^^'  '^^  rapid  and  amazing  victories  of  the  great  Gen- 

parte  thu  lift,      ghizkan,  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  gave  an  unhappy  turn 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century.     This  heroic  prince,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Mogul,  and  whose  military  exploits  raised  him  in  the  list  of  fame  above 
almost  all  the  commanders  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  rendered 
his  name  formidable  throughout  all  Asia,  whose  most  flourishing  dy« 
nasties  fell  successively  before  his  victorious  arms.      David,   or   Ung- 
chan,  who  according  to  some,  was  the  son,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  the 
brother,  but  who  was  certainly  the  successor  of  the  famous  Prester  John, 
and  was  himself  so  called  in  common  discourse,  was  the  first  victim  that 
Genghizkan  sacrificed  to  his  boundless  ambition.     He  invaded  his  terri- 
tory, and  put  to  flight  his  troops  in  a  bloody  battle,  where  David  lost,  at 
the  same  time,  his  kingdom  and  his  life.^     The  princes,  who  governed 
the  Turks,  Indians,  and  the  province  of  Cathay,  fell,  in  their  turn,  before 
the  victorious  Tartar,  and  were  all  either  put  to  death,  or  rendered  tri- 
butary ;  nor  did  G«nghlzkan  stop  here,  but  proceeding  into  Persia,  India^ 
and  Arabia,  he  overturned  the  Saracen  dominion  in  those  regions,  and 
substituted  that  of  the  Tartars    in   its    place.^     From    this   period   the 
Christian  cause  lost  much  of  its  authority  and  credit  in  the  provinces 
that  had  been  ruled  by  Prester  John  and  his  successor  David,  and  con- 
tinued to  decline  and  lose  ground  from  day  to  day,  until,  at  length,  it 
sunk  entirely  under  the  weight  of  oppression,  and  was  succeeded  in  some 
places  by  the  errors  of  Mahomet,  and  in  others  by  the  superstitions  of 
paganism.     We  must  except,  however,  in  this  general  account,  the  king- 


^  The  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  writen 
are  far  from  being  agreed  concerning  the  year 
in  which  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars  attacked 
and  defeated  Prester  John.  The  most  of  the 
Latin  writen  place  this  event  in  the  year 
1202,  and  conaeqaently  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  Marcus  Paulns  Venetus,  in  his 
book  De  R^onibus  Orientalibus,  lib.  i.  cap. 
li.  lit  liii.  and  other  historians  whose  accounts 
I  have  followed  as  the  most  probable,  place 
the  defeat  of  this  second  Prester  John  in  the 
year  1187.  The  learned  and  illustrious  De- 
metrius Cantemir,  in  his  Pnef.  ad  Histor. 
Imperii  Ottomanici,  p.  45,tom.i.  of  the  French 

VOL.  I. 


edition,  gives  an  account  of  this  matter  dif- 
ferent from  the  two  now  mentioned,  and  af- 
firms, upon  the  authority  of  the  Arabian 
writers,  that  G«nghizkan  did  not  invade  the 
territories  of  his  neighbours  before  the  year 
1214. 

'  See  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Histoire  de  Geng- 
hizkan, p.  120,  121,  published  in  12mo  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1711;  Uerbelot,  Biblioth. 
Oriental,  at  the  article  G«nghizhan,  p.  378 ; 
Assemanni  Bibliuth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn, 
ill.  part  L  p.  101,  and  295;  Jean  du  Plan 
Carpin,  Voyage  en  Tartarie,  ch.  v.  in  the 
Bccneil  det  Voyages  au  Nord,  t  vii.  p.  350. 

L  L 
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dom  of  Tangut,  the  chief  residence  of  Prester  John,  in  which  his  posterity, 
who  persevered  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  maintained,  for  a  long 
time,  a  certain  sort  of  tributary  dominion,  which  exhibited,  indeed,  but  ft 
faint  shadow  of  their  former  grandeur.*^ 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'     THE    STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING    THIS   CENTITRT. 

Th  tat  fie  -  ^*  Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  the  Grecian  empire, 
ing  among  the  the  Calamities  in  which  it  was  frequently  involved,  and  the 
Greeks.  perpetual  revolutions  and   civil  wars   that   consumed    its 

strength,  and  were  precipitating  its  ruin,  the  arts  and  sciences  still  flourished 
in  Greece,  and  covered  with  glory  such  as  cultivated  them  with  assiduity 
and  success.  This  was  owing,  not  only  to  the  liberality  of  the  emperors* 
and  to  the  extraordinary  zeal  which  the  family  of  the  Comneni  discovered 
for  the  advancement  of  learning,  but  also  to  the  provident  vigilance  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  who  took  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the 
clergy  from  falling  into  ignorance  and  sloth,  lest  the  Greek  church  should 
thus  be  deprived  of  able  champions  to  defend  its  cause  against  the  Latins. 
The  learned  and  ingenious  commentaries  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thes- 
salonica,  upon  Homer,  and  Dionysius  the  geographer,  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  diligence  and  labour  that  were  employed  by  men  of  the  first 
genius  tn  the  improvement  of  classical  erudition,  and  in  the  study  of  anti- 
quity. And  if  we  turn  our  view  towards  the  various  writers  who  com- 
posed in  this  century  the  history  of  their  own  times,  such  as  Cinnamus, 
Glycus,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  Bryennius,  and  others,  we  shall  find  in  their 
productions  undoubted  marks  of  learning  and  genius,  as  well  as  of  a  lauda- 
ble ambition  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  future  ages. 
The  state  of  phi-  II>  Nothing  could  equal  the  zeal  aud  enthusiasm  with 
loeophy.  which   Michael   Anchialus,   patriarch     of   Constantinople, 

encouraged  the  study  of  philosophy  by  his  munificence,  and  still  more  by 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  his  illustrious  example.*  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  that  was  favoured  in  such 
a  distinguished  manner  by  this  eminent  prelate ;  and  it  was  in  the  illus- 
tration and  improvement  of  this  profound  and  intricate  system  that  such 
of  the  Greeks,  as  had  a  philosophical  turn,  were  principally  employed,  as 
appears  evident  from  several  remains  of  ancient  erudition,  and  particularly 
from  the  commentaries  of  Eustathius  upon  the  ethics  and.  other  treatises 
of  the  Grecian  sage.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  the  sublime 
wisdom  of  Plato  was  neglected  in  this  century,  or  that  his  doctrines  were 
fallen  into  disrepute.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  adopted 
by  many.  Such,  more  especially,  as  had  imbibed  the  precepts  and  spirit 
of  the  Mystics,  preferred  them  infinitely  before  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 

*  Auemanni  Bibliotb.  Oriental.  Vatican.       Nomocanonem     in    Henr.    JuBtoUi    Biblio- 
tom.  iii.  part  II.  p.  500.  tbeca    Juria    Canonld  Vcterii,  torn.   ii.    p. 

*  Theodorus  Bolaamon^  Pnefatio  ad  Pbotii      814. 
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which  they  considered  as  an  endless  source  of  sophistry  and  presumption, 
while  they  looked  upon  the  Platonic  system  as  the  philosophy  of  reason 
and  piety,  of  candour  and  virtue.  This  diversity  of  sentiments  produced 
the  famous  controversy,  which  was  managed  with  such  vehemence  and 
erudition  among  the  Greeks,  concerning  the  respective  merit  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Peripatetic  and  Platonic  doctrines. 
_-     ^  ^    ,,  III.  In  the  western  world  the  pursuit  of  knowleds^e  was 

The  state  of  leam-  .    ,  ...  ,,,,         *^   i   ^  j        j  j 

ing  among  the     now  Carried  on  with  incredible  emulation  and  ardour,  and 
Latins.  ^^  ^^^  various  branches  of  science  were  studied  with  the 

greatest  application  and  industry.  This  literary  enthusiasm  was  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  influence  and  liberality  of  certain  of  the  European 
monarchs,  and  Roman  pontiffs,  who  perceived  the  happy  tendency  of  the 
sciences  to  soften  the  savage  manners  of  uncivilized  nations,  and  thereby 
to  administer  an  additional  support  to  civil  government,  as  well  as  an  orna- 
ment to  human  society.     Hence  learned  societies  were  formed,  and  colleges 
established  in  several  places,  in  which  the  liberaT  arts  and  sciences  were 
publicly   taught.     The   prodigious   concourse  of  students,  who  resorted 
thither  for  instruction,  occasioned  in  process  of  time,  the  enlargement  of 
those  schools,  which  had  arisen  from  small  beginnings,  and  their  erection 
into  universities,  as  they  were  called,  in  the  succeeding  age.     The  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  were  adorned  with  establishments  of  this  kind ;  but 
Paris  surpassed  them  all  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  schools,  the  merit 
and  reputation  of  its  public  teachers,  and  the  immense  multitude  of  the 
studious  youth  that  frequented  their  colleges.     And  thus  was  exhibited  in 
that  famous  city  the  model  of  our  own  present  schools  of  learning ;  a  model 
indeed  defective  in  several  respects,  but  which,  in  aftertimes,  was  corrected 
and  improved,  and  brought  gradually  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection.^ 
About  the  same  time  the  famous  school  of  Angers,  in  which  the  youth 
were  instructed  in  various  sciences,  and  particularly  and  principally  in  the 
civil  law,  was  founded  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Ulgerius,  bishop  of  that 
city,«  and  the  college  of  Montpelier,  where  law  and  physic  were  taught 
with  great  success,  had  already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation.*^     The 
same  literary  spirit  reigned  also  in  Italy.     The  academy  of  Bolonia,  whose 
origin  may  certainly  be  traced  higher  than  tKis  century,  was  now  in  the 
highest  renown,  and  was  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  students,  and  of 
such  more  especially  as  were  desirous  of  being  instructed  in  the  dvil  and 
canon  laws.     The  fame  of  this  academy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  munificence  of  the  emperor  Lotharius  II.,  who  took  it  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  enriched  it  with  new  privileges  and  immunities.*     In  the  same 


i»  De  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii. 
p.  463;  Pasquior,  R^herchcs  de  la  France, 
\ir,  iiL  cb.  xxix.;  Petri  Lambedi  Histor. 
Biblioth.  Yindohon.  lib.  IL  cap.  t.  p.  260 ; 
Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  be.  p.  60—80. 

«  De  Bonlay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii. 
p.  215 ;  Pasquct  de  la  LiToni^re,  Dissert  sur 
r Antiquity  de  rUniverdt^  d* Angers,  p.  21, 
published  in  4to  at  Angers,  1736. 

'  Histeire  G^n.  de  Langnedoe,  par  les 
B^D^dicUna,  torn.  ii.  p.  517. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Bolonia  pretend,  that 
their  academy  was  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  Theodosius  II.,  and  they  show  the 
diploma  by  which  that  emperor  enriched  their 
city  with  thia  valuable  establishment    But 


the  greatest  part  of  those  writers  who  have 
studied  with  attention  and  impartiality  the 
records  of  ancient  times,  maintain,  that  this 
diploma  is  a  spurious  production,  and  all^|e 
many  weighty  argunaents  to  prore  that  the 
academy  of  Bolonia  is  of  no  older  date  than 
the  elcTenth  century,  and  that  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  particularly  from  the  time  of 
Lotharius  II.,  it  reoeiTed  those  improT<;ment8 
that  rendered  it  so  famous  tliroughout  all 
Europe.  See  Car.  Sigonii  Historia  Bonon- 
iensis,  as  it  is  published,  with  learned  obser- 
Tations,  in  the  works  of  that  excellent  author; 
Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  Mri,  tom.  iii. 
p.  23,  884,  898 ;  Just.  Hen.  Bohmeri  Prse- 
&t  ad  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  p.  9 ;  as  also  the 
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province  Nourished  also  the  celebrated  school  of  Salemum,  where  great 
numbers  resorted,  and  which  was  wholly  set  apart  for  the  study  of  physic. 
While  this  zealous  emulation,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  learning  and  phi- 
losophy, animated  so  many  princes  and  prelates,  and  discovered  itself  in 
the  erection  of  so  many  academies  and  schools  of  learning,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  Alexander  III.,  was  seized  also  with  the  noble  enthusiasm.  In  a 
council  held  at  Rome,  a.d.  1 179,  he  caused  a  solemn  law  to  be  published, 
for  the  erection  of  new  schools  in  the  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  and  re- 
storing to  their  primitive  lustre  those  which,  through  the  sloth  and  igno- 
rance of  the  monks  and  bishops,  had  fallen  into  ruin.'  But  the  effect 
which  this  law  was  intended  to  produce  was  prevented  by  tlie  growing  fame 
of  the  new  erected  academies,  to  which  the  youth  resorted  from  all  parts, 
and  left  the  episcopal  and  monastic  schools  entirely  empty  ;  so  that  they 
gradually  declined,  and  sank,  at  last,  into  a  total  oblivion. 
A  new  division  of  IV.  Many  were  the  signal  advantages  that  attended 
theaciencea.  ^^lese  literary  establishments;  and  what  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  they  not  only  rendered  knowledge  more  imiversal  by 
&cilitating  the  means  of  instruction,  but  were  also  the  occasion  of  forming 
a  new  circle  of  sciences,  better  digested  and  much  more  comprehensive 
than  that  which  had  been  hitherto  studied  by  the  greatest  adepts  in  learn- 
ing. The  whole  extent  of  learning  and  philosophy,  before  this  period, 
was  confined  to  the  seven  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  of 
which  three  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  trivium,  which  comprehended 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ;  and  the  other  four  by  the  title  of  quadri- 
vium,  which  included  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  learned,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  were  satisfied 
with  their  literary  acquisitions  when  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  trivium ;  while  such  as,  with  an  adventurous  flight,  aspired  after  the 
quadrivium,  were  considered  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  as  the  great 
luminaries  of  the  learned  world.  But  in  this  century  the  aspect  of  letters 
underwent  a  considerable  and  an  advantageous  change.  The  number  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  was  augmented,  and  new  and  unfirequented 
paths  of  knowledge  were  opened  to  the  emulation  of  the  studious  youth. 
Theology  was  placed  in  the  number  of  the  sciences ;  not  that  ancient  theo- 
logy which  had  no  merit  but  its  simplicity,  and  which  was  drawn,  without  the 
least  order  or  connexion,  firom  divers  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
from  the  opinions  and  inventions  of  the  primitive  doctors  ;  but  that  philo- 
sophical or  scholastic  theology  that,  with  the  deepest  abstraction,  traced 
divine  truth  to  its  first  principles,  and  followed  it  from  thence  into  its 
various  connexions  and  branches.  Nor  was  theology  alone  added  to  the 
ancient  circle  of  sciences ;  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  of  physic,»  were  now  brought  into  high  repute.  Par- 
ticular academies  were  consecrated  to  the  culture  of  each  of  these  sciences 
in  various  places ;  and  thus  it  was  natural  to  consider  them  as  important 
branches  of  erudition,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  as  a  qualification 
necessary  to  such  as  aimed  at  universal  learning.  All  this  required  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  division  of  the  sciences  hitherto  received ;  and  this 

elegant  History  of  tbe  Academy  of  Bolonia  '  ft>  The  word  p^'oo,  though,  acoord- 

written  in  the  German  language  by  the  learned  ing  to  ita  etymology,  it  denotoa  the  atudy  of 

Keufelius,  and  publiahed  at  Helmatadt  in  8vo,  natural  philoaophy  in  general,  waa,  in  the 

in  tbe  year  1 750.  twelfth  century,  applied  particukrly  to  medi- 

'  See  B.  Bohmeri  Jut  Ecdea.  Protestant,  cinal  studies,  and  it  has  also  preserved  that 

torn.  !▼.  p.  705.  limited  sense  in  the  English  language. 
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change  was  accordingly  brought  about.  The  seven  liberal  arts  were  by 
degrees  reduced  to  one  general  title,  and  were  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  philosophy ;  to  which  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  physic,  were 
added.  And  hence  the  origin  of  the  four  classes  of  science,  or,  to  use  thQ 
academical  phrase,  of  the  four  faculties,  which  took  place  in  the  universi- 
ties in  the  following  century. 

The  study  of  Ro-  ^*  "^  ^PPX  ^ud  unexpected  event  restored  in  Italy  the' 
man  law  le-  lustre  and  authority  of  the  ancient  Roman  law,  and  at 
^^^'  the  same  time  lessened  the  credit  of  all  the  other  sys- 

tems of  legislation  that  had  been  received  for  several  ages  past.  This 
event  was  the  discovery  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  famous  Pan- 
dect of  Justinian,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Amalphi,  or  Melfi, 
when  that  city  was  taken  by  Lotharius  II.  in  the  year  1137i  and  of 
which  that  emperor  made  a  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  whose 
fleet  had  contributed  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  success  of  the  siege. 
This  admirable  collection,  which  had  been  almost  buried  in  oblivion, 
was  no  sooner  recovered  than  the  Roman  law  became  the  grand  object 
of  the  studies  and  labours  of  the  learned.  In  the  academy  of  Bolonia 
there  were  particular  colleges  erected  expressly  for  the  study  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence ;  and  these  excellent  institutions  were  multiplied 
in  several  parts  of  Italy,  in  process  of  time,  and  animated  other  Euro- 
pean nations  to  imitate  so  wise  an  example.  Hence  arose  a  great  re- 
volution in  the  public  tribunals,  and  an  entire  change  in  their  judicial 
proceedings.  Hitherto  different  systems  of  law  were  followed  in  differ- 
ent courts,  and  every  person  of  distinction,  particularly  among  the 
Franks,  had  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  body  of  laws  that  was  to  be  the 
rule  of  his  conduct.  But  the  Roman  law  acquired  sueh  credit  and  autho- 
rity, that  it  superseded  by  degrees  all  other  laws  in  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  and  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Salic,  Lombard,  and 
Buigundian  codes,  which  before  this  period  were  in  the  highest  repu- 
tation. It  is  an  ancient  opinion,  that  Lotharius  II.,  pursuant  to  the  coun- 
sels and  solicitations  of  Imerius,*^  principal  professor  of  the  Roman 
law  in  the  academy  of  Bolonia,  published  an  edict,  enjoining  the  abro- 
gation of  all  the  statutes  then  in  force,  and  substituting  in  their  place 
the  Roman  law,  by  which,  for  the  future,  all  without  exception  were 
to  modify  their  contracts,  terminate  their  differences,  and  to  regulate 
their  actions.  But  this  opinion,  as  many  learned  men  have  abundantly 
proved,*  is  far  from  being  supported  by  sufficient  evidence. 
Eecietiattieai4>r  VI.  No  sooner  was  the  civil  law  placed  in  the  number 

canon  law.  ^f  ^^^  sciences,  and  considered  as  an  important  branch  of 

academical  learning,  than  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  zealous  adherents 
judged  it  not  only  expedient,  but  also  highly  necessary,  that  the  canon 
law  should  have  the  same  privilege.  There  were  not  wanting  before  this 
time  certain  collections  of  the  canons  or  laws  of  the  church ;  but  these 
collections  were  so  destitute  of  order  and  method,  and  were  so  defective, 
both  in  respect  to  matter  and  form,  that  they  could  not  be  conveniently 


^  OtherwiM  called  Werner. 

'  See  Herm.  Conringius,  De  Origine  Jurii 
Germanid,  cap.  xxii. ;  Gnido  Qraodut,  Epiit 
de  Paodectii,  p.  21, 69,  published  at  Florence, 
in  4to,  in  1737 ;  Henry  Brencmann,  Hiatoria 
Ptodeetar.  p.  41  ;  Lad.  Ant  Muratori,  Prsf. 
ad  Leges  Langobardicas,  Scripior.  Rcrum 
Italicar.  U  i.  pact  II.  p.  4,  ct  Antiq.  Ital.  Modii 


Myi^  t  ii.  p.  285.  There  was  a  warm  con- 
troversy carried  on  concerning  this  matter  be- 
tween Geoige  Gallixtus  and  Bsrthol.  Nihosius, 
the  latter  of  whom  embraced  the  vulgar  opinion 
concerning  the  edict  of  Lotharius,  obtuned  by 
the  solicitations  of  Imerius ;  of  this  controversy 
there  is  a  circumstantial  account  in  the  Cim* 
bria  Literata  of  Molorus,  t.  iii.  p.  142. 
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explained  in  the  schools,  or  he  made  use  of  as  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.  Hence  it  was  that  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk,  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Felix  and  Nabor  at  Bolonia,  and  by  birth  a  Tuscan,  com- 
posed, about  the  year  1130,  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  an  abridgment,  or 
epitome  of  canon  law,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  pontiffs,  the  decrees 
of  councils,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
was  extremely  satisfied  with  this  work,  which  was  also  received  with  the 
highest  applause  by  the  doctors  and  professors  of  Bolonia,  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted  as  the  text  they  were  to  follow  in  their  public  lectures. 
The  professors  at  Paris  were  the  first  that  followed  the  example  of  those 
of  Bolonia,  which,  in  process  of  time,  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  European  colleges.  But,  notwithstanding  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  this  performance,  which  was  commonly  called  the  Decretal  of  Gra- 
tian,^  and  was  entitled  by  the  author  himself,  the  Reunion,  or  Coalition 
of  the  Jarring  Canons,^  several  most  learned  and  eminent  writers  of  the 
Romish  communion  acknowledge,  that  it  is  full  of  errors  and  defects  of 
various  kinds.  <  As,  however,  the  main  design  of  this  abridgment  of  the 
canons  was  to  support  the  despotism  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  its  innumerable  defects  were  overlooked,  its  merits  were 
exaggerated,  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  it  enjoys,  at  this  day,  in 
an  age  of  light  and  liberty,  that  high  degree  of  veneration  and  authority, 
which  was  inconsiderately,  though  more  excusably,  lavished  upon  it  in  an 
age  of  tyranny,  superstition,  and  darkness.  "^ 

The  state  of  phi-  ^H*  Such  among  the  Latins  as  were  ambitious  of 
loTODhy  among  making  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters,  applied  them- 
selves, with  the  utmost  zeal  and  diligence,  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  Philosophy,  taken  in  its  most  extensive  and  general  mean* 
ing,  comprehended,  according  to  the  method  which  was  the  most  univer- 
sally received  towards  the  middle  of  this  century,  four  classes ;  it  was 
divided  into  theoretical,  practical,  mechanical,  and  logical.  The  first  class 
comprehended  natural  theology,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy.  In 
the  second  class  were  ranked  ethics,  oeconomics,  and  politics.  The  third 
contained  the  seven  arts  that  are  more  immediately  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  such  as  navigation,  agriculture,  hunting,  &c.  The  fourth 
was  divided  into  giammar  and  composition,  the  latter  of  which  was  farther 
subdivided  into  rhetoric,  dialectics,  and  sophistry;  and  under  the  term 
dialectic  was  comprehended  that  part  of  metaphysics  which  treats  of  gene- 
ral notions.  This  division  was  almost  universally  adopted.  Some,  indeed, 
were  for  separating  grammar  and  mechanics  from  philosophy ;  a  separa- 
tion highly  condemned  by  others,  who,  under  the  general  term  philosophy, 
comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. ' 


'  Decretum  Gratianu 

^  Concordia  DiBcordantiam  GftnoDum. 

'  See  among  othen,  Anton.  Aaguatinni, 
De  Emendatione  Gratiani,  published  in  8vo. 
at  Araheim,  a.  d.  1678,  with  the  learned  ob- 
•ervations  of  Steph.  Baluzius  and  Gcr.  k  Maa- 
tricht. 

""  See  Bernard.  I  Maatricht,  Historia  Juris 
Ecclesiastici,  sect.  293.  p.  325 ;  B.  Just.  Hen. 
fiohmeri,  Jus  Ecclea.  Protestant  torn.  i.  p. 
100,  and  moT«  particularly  the  learned  Pre- 
face with  which  this  last-mentioned  author 
enriched  the  new  edition  of  the  Canon  Law, 
published  at  Halle,  in  4to.  in  the  >-ear  1747. 
See  also  Alex.  Machiarelli  Observationcs  ad 


SIgonii  Hist.  Bononiensem,  torn,  iii  Oper.  Si> 
gonii,  p.  128.  This  writer  has  drawn,  from 
the  Kalendarium  Archigymnasii  Bononieosis, 
soTersl  particularities  concerning  Gratian  and 
his  work,  which  were  generally  anknown,  but 
whose  truth  is  also  much  disputed.  What 
increases  the  suspicion  of  their  being  fabulous 
is,  that  this  fiimous  Kalendar,  of  which  the 
Bolonians  boast  so  much,  and  which  tbej  have 
so  often  promised  to  publish  in  order  to  di^l 
the  doubts  of  the  learned,  baa  never  as  yet 
seen'  the  light.  Besides,  in  the  fragments  that 
have  appeared,  there  are  manifieet  marks  ef 
un&ir  dealing. 

"  These  literary  anecdotes,  I  have  taken 
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DissenskmsMBoDg  YIII.  The  learned,  who  treated  these  different  branches 
thephao«,pheiB.  q£  acience,  were  divided  into  various  factions,  which  at- 
tacked  each  other  with  the  utmost  animosity  and  bitterness.''  There 
were,  at  this  time,  three  methods  of  teaching  philosophy  that  were  prac- 
tised by  different  doctors.  The  first  was  the  ancient  and  plain  method, 
which  confined  its  researches  to  the  philosophical  notions  of  Porphyry, 
and  the  dialectic  system,  commonly  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  and  in 
which  was  laid  down  this  general  rule,  that  philosophical  inquiries  were  to 
be  limited  to  a  small  number  of  subjects,  lest,  by  their  becoming  too  ex- 
tensive, religion  might  suffer  by  a  profane  mixture  of  human  subtilty 
with  its  divine  wisdom.  The  second  method  was  called  the  Aristotelian, 
because  it  consisted  in  explications  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher,' 
several  of  whose  books,  being  translated  into  Latin,  were  now  ^most 
everywhere  in  the  hands  of  the  learned.  These  translations  were,  indeed, 
extremely  obscure  and  incorrect,  and  led  those  who  made  use  of  them  in 
their  academical  lectures  into  various  blunders,  and  often  into  notions 
which  were  not  more  absurd  than  whimsical  and  singular.  The  third  was 
termed  the  free  method,  employed  by  such  as  were  bold  enough  to  search 
after  truth,  in  the  manner  they  thought  the  most  adapted  to  render  their 
inquiries  successful,  and  who  followed  the  bent  of  their  own  genius,  with* 
out  rejecting,  however,  the  succours  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  Laudable  as 
this  method  was,  it  became  an  abundant  source  of  sophistry  and  chicane, 
by  the  imprudent  management  of  those  that  employed  it ;  for  these  sub- 
tile doctors,  through  a  wanton  indulgence  of  their  metaphysical  fancies, 
did  little  more  than  puzzle  their  disciples  with  vain  questions,  and  fatigue 
them  with  endless  distinctions  and  divisions.^  These  different  systems 
and  vehement  contests,  that  divided  the  philosophers,  gave  many  persons 
a  disgust  against  philosophy  in  general,  and  made  them  desire,  with  impa- 
tience, its  banishment  from  the  public  schools. 

The  eonteiti  of  IX.  Of  all   the  controversies  that  divided  the  philoso- 

du^'fl^uto,    P^ers  in  this  century,  there  were  none  carried  on  with 

and  Nominaiisu  greater  animosity,  and  treated  with  greater  subtilty  and 

^*^  refinement,  than  the  contest  of  the  Dialectics  concerning 

universals.     These  sophistical  doctors  were  wholly  occupied  about  the 

intricate  questions  relating  to  genus  and  species,  to  the  solution  of  which 

they  directed  all  their  philosophical  efforts  and  the  whole  course  of  their 

metaphysical  studies ;  but  not  all  in  the  same  method,  nor  upon  the  same 

principles.'     The  two  leading  sects  into   which   they  had  been  divided 


from  several  writers,  particalarly  from  Hugo 
&  St.  Victor.  Diducali  Libra  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  7. 
torn.  L  0pp.,  and  from  the  Metalogicam  of 
John  of  Salisbury. 

«  See  Godof.  de  Si.  Victor.  Carmen  de 
Sectis  Philosoph.  published  by  Lo  Bosuf,  in 
his  Diss,  sar  THistoire  Eccl<<siast  et  Civile  de 
Paris,  torn,  it  p.  254 ;  Boulay,  Hist  Acad. 
Paris,  tom.  ii.  p.  562;  Ant  Wood.  Antiq. 
Ozoniens.  tom.  i.  p,  61;  Jo.  Sarisburienais 
Metalog.  et  Policrat.  patsdrn. 

'  Rob.  de  Monte,  Append,  ad  Sigebertum 
Gemblacens.  published  hf  Lac.  Dacherius, 
among  the  works  of  Gaibert,  abbot  of  Nogent, 
ad  A.  1128,  p.  753.  Jacobus  Clericus  de 
Venetia  tranttulit  de  Gnsco  in  Latinum  quos- 
dam  librot  Aristotelis  et  commentatas  est, 
scilicet  Topics,  Aonsl,  priores  ei  posteriores  et 


ElenchoB.  Quamvis  antiquior  translatio  super 
eosdem  libros  haberetur.*'  Thom.  Becket, 
Epistolar.  lib.  ii.  ep.  zciii.  p.  454.  edit  Braxoll. 
1682,  in  4to.  **  Itero  preces,  qaatcnus  libros 
Aristotelis,  quos  habetis,  mihi  facialis  ezscribi 
.  •  .  Procor  etiam  iterata  supplicatione  qu»- 
tenns  in  operibus  Aristotelis,  ubi  difficiliora 
fuerint,  notulas  faciatis,  eo  quod  interpretem 
aliqiiatenus  suspectum  habeo,  quia  licet  elo- 
quens  fuerit  alias,  ut  saepe  audivi,  minus  tamcn 
fuit  in  grammatics  institutus.** 

«  Sec  Jo.  Sarisburienais  Policrat  p.  434,  et 
Metalog.  p.  814,  &c. 

'  John  of  Salisbury,  a  very  elegant  and 
ingenious  writer  of  this  age,  censures,  with  a 
good  deal  of  wit,  the  crude  and  unintelligible 
speculations  of  these  sophists,  in  his  book  en- 
titled, PolicFSlicon,  sea  de  Nugis  Cnrislium, 
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long  before  this  period,  and  which  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
Realists  and  Nominalists,  not  only  subsisted  still,  but  were  moreover  sub- 
divided, each  into  smaller  parties  and  factions,  according  as  the  two  oppo- 
site and  leading  schemes  were  modified  by  new  fancies  and  inventions. 
The  Nominalists,  though  they  had  their  followers,  were  nevertheless 
much  inferior  to  the  Realists,  both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  their 
disciples,  and  to  the  credit  and  reputation  of  their  doctrine.  A  third  sect 
arose  under  the  name  of  Formalists,  who  pretended  to  terminate  the  con- 
troversy, by  steering  a  middle  course  between  the  two  jarring  systems 
now  mentioned ;  but,  as  the  hypothesis  of  these  new  doctors  was  most 
obscure  and  unintelligible,  they  only  perplexed  matters  more  than  they 
had  hitherto  been,  and  furnished  new  subjects  of  contention  and  dis- 
pute." 

Those  among  the  learned,  who  turned  their  pursuits  to  more  interesting 
and  beneficial  branches  of  science,  than  the  intricate  and  puzzling  doctrine 
of  universals,  travelled  into  the  different  countries,  where  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  they  were  bent  upon  cultivating,  flourished  most.  The 
students  of  physic,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  continued  to  firequent 
the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  Many  of  the  learned  productions 
of  the  Arabians  were  also  translated  into  Latin ;  *  for  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  erudition  of  that  people  was  held,  together  with  a  desire  of  con- 
verting the  Spanish  Saracens  to  Christianity,  had  excited  many  to  study 
their  language,  and  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  their  doctrine. 


lib.  Tii.  p.  451.  He  observes,  that  there  had 
been  more  time  consumed  in  resolving  the 
questioti  relating  to  genus  and  species,  than 
the  Caesars  had  employed  in  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  vrhole  world ;  that  the 
riches  of  Crcesus  were  inferior  to  the  treasures 
that  had  been  exhausted  in  this  controversy ; 
and  that  the  contending  parties,  after  having 
spent  their  whole  lives  upon  this  single  point, 
had  neither  been  so  happy  as  to  determine  it 
to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  make,  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  science  where  they  had  been  groping, 
any  discovery  that  waa  worth  the  pains  they 
had  taken.  His  words  are  :  **  Veterem  para- 
tus  est  solvere  questionem  de  generibus  et 
speciebus  (he  speaks  here  of  a  certain  philo- 
sopher) in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam  senuit, 
in  quo  plus  temporis  consumptum  est,  quam 
in  acquirendo  et  n^endo  orbis  imperio  con- 
Bumpserit  Csroarea  domus:  plus  effusum  pe* 
cunisB,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis  posaederit 
CrcBsus.  HsK  enim  tam  diu  multos  tenuit, 
ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  qnaererent,  tandem 
nee  istud,  nee  aliud  invenirent.** 

*  See  the  above-cited  author^s  Policrat. 
lib.  vii.  p.  451,  where  ho  gives  a  supciuct 
account  of  the  Formalists,  Realists,  and  No- 
minalists, in  the  following  words  :  **  Sunt  qui 
more  mathematicorum  Formas  abstrahunt,  et 
ad  illas  qaicquid  de  universalibus  dicitur  re- 
ferunC  Such  were  the  Formalists,  who 
applied  the  doctrine  of  universal  ideas  to 
what  the  mathematicians  call  abstract  forms. 
*^Alii  discutiunt  TntcUectiis  et  eos  univer- 
salium  nomiuibus  censeri  confirmant.*'  Here 
we  find  the  Realists  pointed  out,  who,  under 


the  name  of  universals,  eomprohended  all 
intellectual  powers,  qualities,  and  ideas.  **■  Fo- 
erunt  et  qui  Voces  ipeas  genera  dicerent  9i 
species :  sed  eorum  jam  exploaa  sententia  eat 
et  facile  cum  autore  sue  evanuit.  Sunt 
tamen  adhuc,  qui  deprehendantor  in  veaCagik 
eorum,  licet  erubescant  vel  auctorem  vd 
Bcientiam  profiteri,  solis  nomiuibus,  inhae- 
rentes,  quod  rebus  et  intellectibus  subtzahont, 
sermonibus  ascribunt,**  This  was  a  aect  of 
the  Nominalists,  who,  ashamed,  as  this  author 
alleges,  to  profesa  the  exploded  doctrine  «f 
BosccUinus,  which  placed  genus  uid  qteeka 
in  the  class  of  mere  words,  or  simple  denona- 
inations,  modified  that  system  by  a  sUghtchange 
of  expression  only,  which  did  not  eaaoitiaUj 
distinguish  their  doctrine  from  tb^  of  the  qi<- 
dinary  Nominalists.  It  appears  from  all  thist 
that  the  sect  of  the  Formalists  is  of  more  an- 
cient date  than  John  Duns  Seotua,  whom 
many  learned  men  consider  as  its  founder. 
See  Jo.  Sarisbur.  Metalogic  lib.  ii.  cap^  xvii. 
p.  814,  where  that  eminent  author  describee 
at  huge  the  various  contests  of  these  three 
sects,  and  sums  op  their  differences  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ** Alios  consist] t  in  vodbna;, 
licet  hsec  opinio  cum  RoscelKno  soo  fere  jam 
evanuerit:  alius  sermonesintuetur;  alios  ver- 
satur  in  intellectibus,**  &c 

'  Gerhard  of  Cremona,  who  was  so  femom 
among  the  Italians  for  his  eminent  skill  in 
aatronomy  and  physic,  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Toledo,  where  he  translated  into  Latin  several 
Arabian  treatises  (see  Mnratori,  Antiq.  Ital. 
Modii  /Evi,  torn.  iii.  p.  936, 937 ;)  Minuet,  a 
French  monk,  travelled  into  Spain  and  Africa, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    l>OCTORS    AMD    MINISTERS    OF    THE    CHURCH,    AND    ITS    FORM    OF 

GOVERNMENT   DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

The  iivet  and  ^*  Wherbver  we  turn  our  eyes  among  the  various  ranks 

nannenof  the     and  orders  of  the  clergy,  we  perceive,  in  this  century,  the 
^  ^'^'  most  flagrant  marks  of  licentiousness  and  fraud,  ignorance 

and  luxury,  and  other  vices,  whose  pernicious  effects  were  deeply  felt 
both  in  church  and  state.  If  we  except  a  very  small  number,  who  retained 
a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  their  vocations,  and  lamented  the  corruption  and 
degeneracy  of  their  otder,  it  may  be  said,  with  respect  to  the  rest,  that 
their  whole  business  was  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  to  multiply  their  privileges 
by  grasping  perpetually  at  new  honours  and  distinctions,  to  increase  their 
opulence,  to  diminish  the  authority  and  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges 
of  princes  and  magistrates,  and,  neglecting  entirely  the  interests,  of  religion 
and  cure  of  souls,  to  live  in  ease  and  pleasure,  and  draw  out  their  days 
in  an  unmanly  and  luxurious  indolence.  This  appears  manifestly  from 
two  remarkable  treatises  of  St.  Bernard,  in  one  of  which  he  ex- 
poses the  corruption  of  the  pontiffs  and  bishops,^  while  he  describes 
in  the  other  the  enormous  crimes  of  the  monastic  orders,  whose  licen- 
tiousness-he chastises  with  a  just  severity.^ 

The  pontiffs  amM-  ^^'  '^®  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  placed  successively 
tioui  to  extend  at  the  head  of  the  church,  governed  that  spiritual  and 
their  authority,  n^yg^jcal  body  by  the  maxims  of  worldly  ambition,  and 
thereby  fomented  the  warm  contest  that  had  already  arisen  between  the 
imperial  and  sacerdotal  powers.  On  the  one  hand,  the  popes  not  only 
maintained  the  opulence  and  authority  they  had  already  acquired,  but  ex- 
tended their  views  farther,  and  laboured  strenuously  to  enlarge  both, 
though  they  had  not  all  equal  success  in  this  ambitious  attempt.  The 
European  emperors  and  princes,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  at  the  strides 
which  the  pontiff^  were  making  to  universal  dominion,  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  disconcert  their  measures,  and  to  check  their  growing  opulence 
and  power.  These  violent  dissensions  between  the  empire  and  the 
priesthood,  for  so  the  contending  parties  were  styled  in  this  century, 
were  most  unhappy  in  their  effects,  which  were  felt  throughout  all  the 


to  learn  geograplij  among  the  Sancena  (see 
Luc.  Dacherii  Spicilcgium  tcI  Scriptor.  torn, 
ix.  p.  443.  ed.  Antiq.;)  Daniel  Morlach,  an 
Englishman,  ivho  was  extremely  fond  of  ma- 
thematical learning,  went  a  journey  to  Toledo, 
from  whence  he  brought  into  his  own  coontry 
a  considerable  number  of  Arabian  books ;  Ant. 
Wood,  Antiquit.  Oxon.  tom.  i.  p.  55  ;  Peter, 
abbot  of  Clugni,  snmamed  the  Venerable, 
after  having  sojourned  for  some  time  among 
the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  make  himself  mM- 
tor  of  the  Arabian  language,  translated  into 
liatin  the  Alcoran  and  the  Life  of  Mahomet ; 
see  Mabtllon,  Anal.  Bened.  tom.  vi.  lib. 
Ixxvii.  345.  This  eminent  ecclesiastic,  as 
aj»pcar8  from  tbo  Bibliolhcca  Cluniaceusis,  p. 


1169,  found  upon  his  arrival  in  Spain  penons 
of  learning,  from  England  and  other  nations, 
who  applied  themaeWes  ¥nth  extraordinary 
assiduity  and  ardour  to  the  study  of  astrology. 
We  might  multiply  the  examples  of  those 
who  travelled  in  quest  of  science  during  this 
century ;  but  those  now  alleged  are  suflBdent 
for  our  purpose. 

*  In  the  work  entitled,  Considerationiim 
Libri  v.  ad  Eugenium  Pontifioem. 

^  See  his  defence  of  the  crusades,  under 
the  title  of  Apologia  ad  Gulielmum  Abbatem ; 
as  also  Gerhohus,  De  Gorrupto  Ecclesia  Statu, 
in  Baluzii  Miscell.  t  ▼.  p.  63;  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana, t.  i.  p.  6.  App.  t  ii.  p.  265,  273,  &c.; 
Boulay,  Hist.  Academ.  Paris,  t  ii.  p.  490, 690. 
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European  provinces.  Pascal  II.,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  pontificate 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  age,  seemed  now  to  sit  firm  and 
secure  in  the  apostolic  chair,  without  the  least  apprehension  from  the 
imperial  faction,  whose  affairs  had  taken  an  unfayourable  turn,  and  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  elect  a  new  pope  of  their  party  in  the  place  of 
Guibert,  who  died  in  the  year  1 1 00.« 

The  dispute  con-  Pascal,  therefore,  unwilling  to  let  pass  unimproved  the 
tSrei'ta  ibmenl-  present  success  of  the  papal  faction,  renewed,  in  a  conn- 
ed anew,  cil  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1102,  the  decrees  of  his 
predecessors  against  investitures,  and  the  excommunications  they  had 
thundered  out  against  Henry  IV.,  and  used  his  most  vigorous  endeavours 
to.  raise  up  on  all  sides  new  enemies  to  that  unfortunate  emperor. 
Henry,  however,  opposed  with  great  constancy  and  resolution,  the 
efforte  of  this  violent  pontiff,  and  eluded  with  much  dexterity  and  vigi- 
lance, his  perfidious  stratagems.  But  his  heart,  wounded  in  the  ten- 
derest  part,  lost  all  its  firmness  and  courage,  when  in  the  year  1106, 
an  unnatural  son,  under  the  impious  pretext  of  religion,  took  up  arms 
against  his  person  and  his  cause.  Henry  V.,  so  was  this  monster  after- 
wards named,  seized  his  father  in  a  most  treacherous  manner,  and 
obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  empire  ;  after  which  the  unhappy  prince 
retired  to  Liege,  where,  deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  he  departed 
this  life,  and  so  got  rid  of  his  misery,  in  the  year  1106.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  the  instigation  of  the  pontiff,  or  the 
ambitious  and  impatient  thirst  after  dominion,  that  engaged  Henry  V. 
to  declare  war  against  his  father;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  easy  to  decide 
this  question  with  a  perfect  degree  of  evidence.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  unquestionably  certain,  and  that  is,  that  Pascal  II.  dissolved, 
or  rather  impiously  pretended  to  dissolve,  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience that  Henry  hsiid  taken  to  his  father ;  and  not  only  so,  but  adopted 
the  cause  and  supported  the  interests  of  this  unnatural  rebel,  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  assiduity,  and  fervour.*^ 

TheprogreMof  III.  The  revolution  that  this  odious  rebellion  caused  in 

this  debate.  ^jjg  empire  was,  however,  much  less  favourable  to  the 
views  of  Pascal,  than  that  lordly  pontiff  expected.  Henry  V.  could  by 
no  means  be  persuaded  to  renounce  his  right  of  investing  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  though  he  was  willing  to  grant  the  right  of  election  to  the  canons 
and  monks,  as  was  usual  before  his  time.  Upon  this  the  exasperated 
pontiff  renewed,  in  the  councils  of  Guastalla  and  Troyes,  the  decrees  that 
had  so  often  been  issued  out  against  investitures,  and  the  flame  broke  out 
with  new  force.  It  wa3  indeed  suspended  during  a  few  years,  by  the  wars 
in  which  Henry  V.  was  engaged,  and  which  prevented  his  bringing  the 
matter  to  an  issue.  But  no  sooner  had  he  made  peace  with  his  enemies, 
and  composed  the  tumults  that  troubled  the  tranquillity  of ^  the  empire, 
than  he  set  out  for  Italy  with  a  formidable  army,  a.  d.  1110,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  this  long  and  unhappy  contest.  He  advanced  towards 
Rome  by  slow  marches,  while  the  trembling  pontiff,  seeing  himself  desti- 


*  0:>  Dr.  Mo«beiiii*8  •ffirmation  here  must 
be  Bomewhat  modified  in  order  to  be  true ;  it 
it  certain  that,  after  the  deatli  of  Ouibert,  the 
imperial  party  chose  in  his  place  a  person  named 
Albert,  who,  indeed,  wu  seized  the  day  of  hit 
election,  and  cast  into  prison.  Theodoric  and 
Magnnlf  were  sucoMtiTcly  chosen  afUr  Albert, 
but  could  not  support  for  any  timo  tbair  claipi 


to  the  pontificate.     See  Fleury,  Hist  Eoclcs- 
llTr.  Ixv.  Tol.  ziT.  p.  10.  Brussels  edit.  8yo. 

^  These  accounts  are  drawn  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  snd  also  firom  the  eminent 
writers,  whose  authority  I  nuide  use  of,  and 
whose  names  I  mentioned  in  that  part  of  the 
preceding  contuiy  that  corresponds  with  the 
subject  here  treated. 
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tnte  of  all  succour,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  and  most  defenceless  con 
dition,  proposed  to  him  the  following  conditions  of  peace :  That  he,  on 
the  one  hand,  should  renounce  the  right  of  investing  with  the  ring  and 
crosier  ;  and  that  the  hishops  and  ahhots  should,  on  the  other  hand,  resign 
and  give  over  to  the  emperor  all  the  grants  they  had  received  from  Char- 
lemagne of  those  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to  royalty,  such  as  the 
power  of  raising  tribute,  coining  money,  and  possessing  independent  lands 
and  territories,  with  other  immunities  of  a  like  nature.  These  conditions 
were  agreeable  to  Henry,  who  accordingly  gave  a  formal  consent  to  them 
in  the  year  1111;  but  they  were  extremely  displeasing  to  the  Italian  and 
German  bishops,  who  expressed  their  dissent  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Hence  a  terrible  tumult  arose  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  the 
contending  parties  were  assembled  with  their  respective  followers ;  upon 
which  Henry  ordered  the  pope  to  be  seized,  and  to  be  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Viterbo.  After  having  lain  there  for  some  time,  the  captive 
pontiff  was  engaged,  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  present  condi- 
tion, to  enter  into  a  new  convention,  by  which  he  solemnly  receded  from 
the  article  of  the  former  treaty  that  regarded  investitures,  and  confirmed  to 
the  emperor  the  privilege  of  inaugurating  the  bishops  and  abbots  with  the 
ring  and  crosier.  Thus  was  the  peace  concluded,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  vanquished  pontiff  arrayed  Henry  with  the  imperial  diadem.* 
Pawai  breaks  this  IV.  This  transitorv  peace,  which  was  the  fruit  of  vio- 
die».  lence  and  necessity,  was  followed  by  greater  tumults  and 

more  dreadful  wars  than  had  yet  afflicted  the  church.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Rome  was  filled  with  the  most  vehe- 
ment commotions,  and  a  universal  cry  was  raised  against  the  pontiff, 
who  was  accused  of  having  violated,  in  a  scandalous  manner,  the  duties  and 
dignity  of  his  station,  and  of  having  prostituted  the  majesty  of  the  church 
by  his  ignominious  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  emperor.  To 
appease  these  commotions,  Pascal  assembled,  in  the  year  1112,  a  council 
in  the  church  of  Lateran,  and  there,,  not  only  confessed,  with  the  deepest 
contrition  and  humility,  the  fault  he  had  committed  in  concluding  such  a 
convention  with  the  emperor,  but  submitted  moreover  the  decision  of  that 
matter  to  the  determination  of  the  council,  who  accordingly  took  that 
treaty  into  consideration  and  solemnly  annulled  it.'  This  step  was  followed 
by  many  events  that  gave,  for  a  long  time,  an  unfavourable  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  emperor.  He  was  excommunicated  in  many  synods  and 
councils,  both  in  France  and  Germany ;  nay,  he  was  placed  in  the  black 
list  of  heretics ;  a  denomination  which  exposed  him  to  the  greatest  dangers 
in  these  superstitious  and  barbarous  times ;'  and  to  complete  his  anxiety^ 
he  saw  the  German  princes  revolting  from  his  authority  in  several  places, 
and  taking  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  church.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
calamities  that  thus  afflicted  the  empire  on  all  sides,  Henry  set  out  a 
second  time  for  Italy,  with  a  numerous  army,  in  the  year  1116,  and 
arrived  the  year  following  at  Rome,  where  he  assembled  the  consuls,  sena- 
tors,  and  nobles,  while  the  fugitive  pontiff  retired  to  Benevento.     Pascal, 


*  Betides  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
see  Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedict  torn.  ▼.  |i. 
681,  and  torn,  vi  p.  I,  at  the  particular  years 
to  -which  the  events  here  taken  notice  of 
belong. 

'  Pascal  npon  this  occasion,  as  Gregory  Y IT. 
had  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  Bercnger, 
submitted  his  proceedings  and  his  authority  to 


the  judgment  of  a  council,  to  which,  of  con- 
sequence, he  acknowledged  his  subordination. 
Nay,  still  more,  -that  coancil  condemned  his 
measures,  and  declared  them  scandalous. 

*  See  Gervaise,  Diss,  sur  rH^i^^ie  dee  In- 
yestitures,  which  is  the  fourth  of  the  disserta- 
tions which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  History  of 
the  Abb^  Sugcr. 
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however,  daring  this  forced  absence^  engaged  the  Normans  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  and  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  succour,  pre- 
pared every  thing  for  a  vigorous  war  against  the  emperor,  and  attempted 
to  make  himself  master  of  Rome.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  pre- 
parations, which  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  portended  great  and 
remarkable  events,  the  military  pontiff  yielded  to  fiite,  and  concluded  his 
days  A.D.  1118. 

y.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Pascal,  John  of  Gaieta,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Montcassin,  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  was  raised  to 
the  pontificate  under  the  title  of  Gelasius  II.  In  opposition  to  this  choioe, 
Henry  elected  to  the  same  dignity  Maurice  Burdin,  archbishop  of  Braga  In 
Spain,^  who  assumed  the  denomination  of  Gregory  VIII.'  Upon  this, 
Gelasius  not  thinking  himself  safe  at  Rome,  nor  indeed  in  Italy,  set  out 
for  France,  and  in  a  little  time  after  died  at  Clugni.  The  cardinals,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  journey,  elected  to  the  papacy,  immediately  after 
his  departure,  Guy,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  count  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
nearly  related  to  the  emperor,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  lists  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  by  the  name  of  Calixtus  II.  The  elevation  of  this  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic  was,  in  the  issue,  extremely  happy  both  for  church  and 
state.  Remarkably  distinguished  by  his  illustrious  birth,  and  still  more  by 
his  noble  and  heroic  qualities,  this  magnanimous  pontiff  continued  to  oppose 
the  emperor  with  courage  and  success,  and  to  carry  oh  the  war  both  vrith 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  with  the  arm  of  flesh.  He  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Rome,  threw  into  prison  the  pontiff  that  had  been  chosen  by  the 
emperor,  and  fomented  the  civil  commotions  in  Germany.  But  his  forti- 
tude and  resolution  were  tempered  with  moderation,  and  accompanied  with 
a  spirit  of  generosity  and  compliance,  which  differed  much  from  the  obsti- 
nate arrogance  of  his  lordly  predecessors.  Accordingly,  he  lent  an  ear  to 
pacific  counsels,  and  was  willing  to  relinquish  a  part  of  the  demands  u{K>n 
which  the  former  pontiffs  had  so  vehemently  insisted,  that  he  might  restore 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  satisfy  the  ardent  desires  of  so  many  nations, 
who  groaned  under  the  dismal  effects  of  these  deplorable  divisions^ 

It  will  appear  unquestionably  evident  to  every  attentive  and  impartial 
observer  of  things,  that  the  illiberal  and  brutish  manners  of  those  who 
ruled  the  church  were  the  only  reason  that  rendered  the  dispute  concerning 
investitures  so  violent  and  cruel,  so  tedious  in  its  duration,  and  so  unhappy 
in  its  effects.     During  the  space  of  five-and-fifty  years,  the  church  was 
governed  by  monks,  who,  to  the  obscurity  of  their  birth,  the  asperity  of 
their  natural  temper,  and  the  unbounded  rapacity  of  their  ambition  and 
avarice,  joined  that  inflexible  obstinacy  which  is  one  of  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  the  monastic  order.     Hence  those  bitter  feuds,  those  furious 
efforts  of  ambition  and  vengeance,  that  dishonoured  the  church  and  afflicted 
the  state  during  the  course  of  this  controversy.     But  as  soon  as  the  papal 
chair  was  filled  by  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  turn,  and  of  a  liberal  education, 
the  face  of  things  changed  entirely,  and  a  prospect  of  peace  arose  to  the 
desires  and  hopes  of  ruined  and  desolate  countries. 
Peace  i«  conciud-        VI.  These  hopes  were  not  disappointed  ;  for,  after  much 
ed  between  the    coiitcstation,  peace  was,  at  length,  concluded  between  the 

^  Q^'  Bnga  was  the  metropolis  of  ancient  is  annexed  in  Spain  to  the  see  of  Toledob 
Galicio,  but  at  present  is  one  of  the  tlirce  *  See  Stephani  Baluzii  ViU  Mauritii  Bar- 
arch  bishoprics  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  dini  Misccllancor.  torn.  iii.  p.  471. 
Eulre  Douro  4  Minho.  The  arch  bishop  of  that  J  »-  The  paragraph  following  is  the  note  of 
Bce  claims  the  title  of  primate  of  Sjtain,  which  the  original  placed  in  the  text 
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poB0  and  the         emperor  and  the  pope's  legates,  at  a  general  diet  held  at 

cCTtdn  condi°       Worms,  a.  d.  1122.     The  conditions  were  as  follow : 

^^^  "  That  for  the  future  the  hishops  and  ahbots  shall  be 

chosen  by  those  to  whom  the  right  of  election  belongs ;  ^  but  that  this 

election  shall  be  made  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  or  of  an  ambassador 

appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose.  > 

"  That,  in  case  a  dispute  arise  among  the  electors,  the  decision  of  it 
shall  be  left  to  the  emperor,  who  is  to  consult  with  the  bishops  upon  that 
occasion : 

"  That  the  bishop  or  abbot  elect  shall  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  receive  from  his  hand  the  regalia,  and  do  homage  for  them  : 

"  That  the  emperor  shall  no  more  confer  the  regalia  by  the  ceremony  of 
the  ring  and  crosier,  which  are  the  ensigns  of  a  ghosUy  dignity,  but  by 
that  of  the  sceptre,  which  is  more  proper  to  invest  the  person  elected  in 
the  possession  of  rights  and  privileges  merely  temporal."  "^ 

This  convention  was  solemnly  confirmed  the  year  following  in  the 
general  council  of  Lateran,  and  remains  still  in  force  in  our  times ;  though 
the  true  sense  of  some  of  its  articles  has  occasioned  disputes  between  the 
emperors  and  pontiffs." 

Two  popes  nifed  VII.  Callixtus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  peace, 
time^o^epon-  ^  which  he  had  so  much  contributed,  by  his  prudence  and 
twcate.  moderation.     He  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1124,  and 

was  succeeded  by  Lambert,  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Honorius  II.  and  under  whose  pontificate  nothing  worthy  of  mention  was 
transacted.  His  death,  which  happened  a.  d.  1130,  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable schism  in  the  church  of  Rome,  or  rather  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, of  whom  one  party  elected  to  the  papal  chair,  Gregory,  a  cardinal 
deacon  of  St.  Angelo,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Innocent  IL, 
while  the  other  chose  for  successor  to  Honorius,  Peter,  the  son  of  Leo,  a 
Roman  prince,  under  the  title  of  Anacletus  II.  The  party  of  Innocent 
was  far  from  being  numerous  in  Rome,  or  throughout  Italy  in  general,  for 
which  reason  he  judged  it  expedient  to  retire  into  France,  where  he  had 
many  adherents,  and  where  he  sojourned  during  the  space  of  two  years. 
His  credit  was  very  great  out  of  Italy ;  for,  besides  the  emperor  Lotharius, 
the  kings  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  with  other  princes,  espoused 
warmly  the  cause  of  Innocent,  and  that  principally  by  the  influence  of  St. 
Bernard,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  whose  counsels  had  the  force  and 
authority  of  laws  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  patrons  of 
Anacletus  were  fewer  in  number,  and  were  confined  to  the  kings  of  Sicily 
and  Scotland;  his  death,  however,  which  happened  a.d.  11S8,  terminated 
the  contest,  and  left  Innocent  in  the  entire  and  undisputed  possession  of 
the  apostolic  chair.  The  surviving  pontiff  presided,  in  the  year  1139,  at 
the  second  council  of  Lateran,  and  about  four  years  after  ended  his  days 
in  peace. « 


^  S^*  The  expreision  is  ambiguoaB;  but 
it  aignifies  that  the  election  of  bishops  and 
abbots  was  to  be  made  hy  monks  and  canons, 
as  in  former  times. 

*  From  this  period  the  people  of  Germany 
were  excluded  fh>m  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
election  of  bishops.  See  Petr.  de  Marca,  De 
Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  lib.  tI.  cap. 
ii.  sect  ix.  p.  788,  edit.  Bohmeri. 

"  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Mcdii  JEvi, 
torn.  vi.  p.  76 ;  Schilterus,  De  LiberUte  EccL 


Germanics,  lib.  iw,  cap.  iv.  p.  546 ;  Cesar  Ras- 
ponas,  De  Basilica  Latexanensi,  lib.  ir.  p.  295. 

*  It  was  disputed,  among  other  things, 
whether  the  consecration  of  the  bishop  elect 
was  to  precede  or  follow  the  collation  of  the 
regalia?  See  Jo.  Wilh.  Hoffman,  Ad  Con- 
cordatum  Henrid  Y.  et  Callisti  II.  Titem- 
bcrg,l739,  in  4to. 

**  Besides  the  ordinary  writers  of  the  papal 
history,  see  Jean  de  Lannes,  Histoire  du  Poq. 
tificat  du  Papelonocent  II.  Paris,  1741,  in  Sto. 
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Buoeeisionoftbe  VI 11.  Afler  the  death  of  Innocent,  the  Roman  see  was 
S^ath'JnSS)^'  filled  by  Guy,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  who  ruled  the  church 
cent  to  the  end  about  fivc  mouths,  Under  the  title  of  Celestine  II.  If  this 
of  thit  ccntiuy.  refgn  YfQg  short,  it  was  however  peaceable,  and  not  like  that 
of  his  successor,  Lucius  II.  whose  pontificate  was  disturbed  by  various 
tumults  and  seditions,  and  who,  about  eleven  months  after  his  elevation  to 
the  papacy,  was  killed  in  a  riot  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  by 
his  presence  and  authority.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bernard,  a  Cistertian 
monk,  and  an  eminent  disciple  of  the  famous  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval. 
This  worthy  ecclesiastic,  who  is  distinguished  among  the  popes  by  the  title 
of  Eugenius  III.,  was  raised  to  that  high  dignity  in  the  year  1145,  and 
during  the  space  of  nine  years,  was  involved  in  the  same  perils  and  per- 
plexities that  had  embittered  the  ghostly  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  was 
often  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  to  save  himself  by  flight  from  the  fury 
of  the  people ;  ^  and  the  same  reason  engaged  him  to  retire  into  France, 
where  he  sojourned  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length,  exhausted  by  the 
opposition  he  met  with  in  supporting  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  papacy,  he  departed  this  life  in  the  year  11 53.  The  pontifi- 
cate of  his  successor  Conrad,  bishop  of  Sabino,  who,  after  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  lY.,  was  less  disturbed 
by  civil  commotions,  but  it  was  also  of  a  very  short  duration ;  for  Anasta- 
sius died  about  a  year  and  four  months  after  his  election. 
The  contest  be-  IX.   The  Warm  coutcst  between  the  emperors  and  the 

pcroraandpmict  P^pcs,  which  was  Considered  as  at  an  end  ever  since  the 
U'renewed  un-  time  of  Callixtus  II.  was  unhappily  renewed  under  the  pon- 
BarbarmMMid  tificatc  of  Adrian  IV.,  who  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
AdrUn  IV.  whose  original  name  was  Nicolas  Breakspear.  Frederic  I. 
sumamed  Barbarossa,  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  than  he 
publicly  declared  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  privileges  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  general,  and  more  particularly  to  render  it  respect- 
able in  Italy ;  nor  was  he  at  all  studious  to  conceal  the  design  he  had  formed 
of  reducing  the  overgrown  power  and  opulence  of  the  pontiffs  and  clergy 
within  narrower  limits.  Adrian  perceived  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
majesty  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  prepared  him- 
self for  defending  both  with  vigour  and  constancy.  The  first  Occasion  of 
trying  their  strength  was  offered  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1155,  when  the  pontiff  insisted  upon  Fredericks  performing  the 
ofiice  of  equerry,  and  holding  the  stirrup  to  his  Holiness.  This  humbling 
proposal  was  at  first  rejected  with  disdain  by  the  emperor,  and  was  followed 
by  other  contests  of  a  more  momentous  nature  relating  to  the  political 
interests  of  the  empire. 

These  differences  were  no  sooner  reconciled,  than  new  disputes,  equally 
important,  arose  in  the  year  1158,  when  the  emperor,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  enormous  opulence  of  the  pontiffs,  bishops,  and  monks,  which 
increased  from  day  to  day,  enacted  a  law  to  prevent  the  transferring  of  fiefs, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  superior,  or  lord  in  whose  name 

V  (^  There  was  a  party  formed  in  Rome  the  primitive  bishops,  and  to  the  spiritual 
at  this  time,  whose  design  was  to  restore  the  government,  of  the  church,  attended  with  an 
Roman  senate  to  its  former  privileges,  and  to  utter  exclusion  from  all  civil  jurisdiction 
its  ancient  splendour  imd  glory,  and,  for  this  over  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  this  psrty 
purpose,  to  reduce  the  papal  revenues  and  that  produced  the  feuds  and  seditions  to  which 
prerogatives  to  a  narrower  compass,  even  to  Dr.  Mosheim  has  aa  eye  in  this  eighth  tee- 
the tithes  and  oblations  that  were  offered  to  tion. 
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tbey  were  beld,<i  and  turned  tbe  whole  force  of  his  arms  to  reduce  the  little 
republics  of  Italy  under  his  dominion.  An  open  rupture  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  pontiff  was  expected  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
vigorous  measures,  when  the  death  of  Adrian,  which  happened  on  tbe  first 
of  September,  a.d.  1159,  suspended  the  storm.' 

A  difpute  arUet  in  X.  In  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff,  the  cardinals  were 
the  election  of  a  divided  iuto  two  factions.  The  most  numerous  and  power- 
ne^  pontiff.         f^j  ^^  ^|jg  ^^^  ^^1^^^  ^  ^Yie  pontificate,  Roland,  bishop  of 

Sienna,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  III.,  while  the  opposite  party 
elected  to  that  high  dignity  Octavian,  cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia,  known  by 
the  title  of  Victor  IV.     The  latter  was  patronised  by  the  emperor,  to 
whom  Alexander  was  extremely  disagreeable  on  several  accounts.     The 
council  of  Pa  via,  which  was  assembled  by  the  emperor  in  the  year  1160, 
adopted  his  sentiments,  and  pronounced  in  favour  of  Victor,  who  became 
thereby  triumphant  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  so  that  France  alone  was  left 
open  to  Alexander,  who  accordingly  left  Rome,  and  fled  thither  for  safety 
and  protection.     Amidst  the  tumults  and  commotions  which  this  schism 
occasioned,  Victor  died  at  Lucca,  in  the  year  1164,  but  his  place  was  im- 
mediately filled  by  the  emperor,  at  whose  desire  Guy,  cardinal  of  St.  Callix- 
tus,  was  elected  pontiff  >under  the  title  of  Pascal  III.,  and  acknowledged  in 
that  character  by  the  German  princes  assembled  in  the  year  1 1 67,  at  the 
diet  of  Wurtzbourg.     In  the  meantime  Alexander  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  returning  into  Italy  maintained  his  cause  with  uncommon  resolution 
and  vigour,  and  not  without  some  promising  hopes  of  success.     He  held 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1167,  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  which  he  solemnly 
deposed  the  emperor,  whom  he  had,  upon  several  occasions  before  this 
period,  loaded  publicly  with  anathemas  and  execrations,  dissolved  the  oath 
of  allegiance  which  his  subjects  had  taken  to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  encouraged  and  exhorted  them  to  rebel  against  his  authority,  and  to 
shake  off  his  yoke.     But,  soon  after  this  audacious  proceeding,  the  emperor 
made  himself  master  of  Rome,  upon  which  the  insolent  pontiff  fled  to 
Benevento,  and  left  the  apostolic  chair  to  Pascal,  his  competitor.       * 

XI.  The  affairs  of  Alexander  seemed  to  take  soon  after  a  more  pros- 
perous turn,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  imperial  army  being  consumed 
by  a  pestilential  disorder,  the  emperor  was  forced  to  abandon  Italy,  and 
when  the  death  of  Pascal,  which  happened  in  the  year  1168,  delivered  him 
from  such  a  powerful  and  formidable  rival.  But  this  fair  prospect  soon 
vanished.  For  the  imperial  faction  elected  to  the  pontificate  John,  abbot 
of  Strum,  under  the  title  of  Callixtus  III.  whom  Frederic,  notwithstanding 
his  absence  in  Germany,  and  the  various  wars  and  disputes  in  which  he 
was  involved,  supported  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  When  peace  was,  in 
a  good  measure,  restored  to  the  empire,  Frederic  marched  into  Italy, 
A.D.  1 174,  with  a  design  to  chastise  the  perfldy  of  the  states  and  cities  that 
had  revolted  during  his  absence,  and  seized  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
of  throwing  off  his  yoke.  Had  this  expedition  been  crowned  with  the  ex- 
pected success,  Alexander  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  obliged  to  desist 
from  his  pretensions,  and  to  yield  the  papal  chair  to  Callixtus.  But  tbe  event 

*!  This  prohibition  of  transferring  the  pos-  of  the  clergy.     See   Maratori,   Antiq.  1  .ul. 

BeMion  of  fiefs  from  one  to  another,  without  Hedii  JEvi^  torn.  yi.  p.  239. 
the  consent  of  the  supreme  lord  or  sovereign  'See  the  accurateand  circumstantial  account 

under  whom  they  were  held,  together  with  of  this  whole  affair  that  is  given  by  the  illus- 

other  laws  of  a  like  nature,  was  the  first  trious  and  learned  Count  Bunau  in  his  Tlia- 

eflectnal  barrier  that  was  opposed  to  the  enor-  tory  of  Frederic  I.,  written  in  German,  p.  45, 

mous  and  growing  opulence  and  authority  49,  73, 99,  105,  && 
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came  far  abort  of  the  hopes  which  this  grand  expedition  had  excited,  and 
the  emperor,  after  having,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  been  alternately 
defeated  and  victorious,  was,  at  length,  so  fatigued  with  the  hardships  be 
had  suffered,  and  so  dejected  at  a  view  of  the  difficulties  be  bad  yet  to 
overcome,  that,  in  the  year  1177«  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice 
with  Alexander  III.  and  a  truce  with  the  rest  of  his  enemies.'  Certain 
writers  affirm,  that,  upon  this  occasion,  the  haughty  pontiff  trod  upon  the 
neck  of  the  suppliant  emperor,  while  he  kissed  bis  foot,  repeating  at  the 
same  time  those  words  of  the  royal  Psalmist :  '*  Thou  shalt  tread  upon 
the  lion  and  adder :  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample 
under  feet."*  The  greatest  part,  however,  of  modem  authors  have 
called  this  event  in  question,  and  consider  it  as  utterly  destitute  of  autho- 
rity and  unworthy  of  credit." 

XII.  Alexander  III.  who  was  rendered  so  famous  by  bis 
long  and  successful  contest  with  Frederic  I.  was  also  engaged 
in  a  warm  dispute  with  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  arrogance  of  Thomas  Becket,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy.  In  the  council  of  Clarendon,  which 
was  held  in  the  year  1164,  several  laws  were  enacted,  by  which  the  king's 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  were  accurately  explained,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  priests  reduced  within  narrower 
bounds.'     Becket  refused  obedience  to  these  laws,  which  he  looked  upon 


A  misundenUnd 
ing  arises  be- 
tween Alexan, 
der  III.  and 
Henry  II.  king 
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■  All  the  circumBtancea  of  thete  conventions 
are  accurately  related  by  the  above-mentioned 
Count  Banau  in  his  History  of  Frederic  I., 
p.  1 15—242.  See  also  Fortunati  Olmi,  Isto- 
ria  della  Venuta  k  Venetia  occultamente  nel 
A.  1177,  di  Papa  Alessandro  III.  Tenet 
1629,  in  4to;  Muratori,  Andq.  Italics  Me- 
dii  iEvi,  torn.  iv.  p.  249;  Origines  Guelphicae, 
torn.  ii.  p.  879;  Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  i. 
April  p.  46,  in  Vita  Hugonis,  abbatis  Bons 
valles.  et  torn.  ii. ;  April,  in  Vita  Galdini 
Mediotanensis,  p.  596,  two  tamons  ecclesi- 
asttcs,  who  were  employed  as  ambassadors 
and  arbiters  in  the  treaty  of  peace  hero  men- 
tioned. 

*  Psalm  xci.  13. 

*  See  Bunau*s  Life  of  Frederic  I.  p.  242 ; 
Heumanni  Psedlea,  torn,  iit  lib.  i.  p.  145; 
Biblioth^que  Italique,  tom.  vi.  p.  5,  as  also 
fHb  authors  mentioned  by  Caspar  Sagittarius 
in  his  Introduc.  in  Histor.  Eccles.  tom.  i.  p. 
630,  tom.  it.  p.  600. 

'  See  Matth.  Paris,  Histor.  Major,  p.  82, 
83,  101, 1 14 :  Dav.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnie 
BritanniflB,  tom.  i.  p.  434. 

S>  Henry  H.  had  formed  the  wise  pro- 
ject of  bringing  the  clergy  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  civil  courts,  on  account  of  ihe 
scandalous  abuse  they  bad  made  of  their  im- 
munities, and  the  crimes  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals  let  pass  with  impunity.  The 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  consisted 
of  sixteen  articles,  were  drawn  up  for  this 
purpose ;  and,  as  they  are  proper  to  give  the 
reader  a  just  idea  of  the  prerogatives  and  pri- 
▼ilq^  that  were  clsimed  equally  by  the  king 
and  the  clergy,  and  that  occasioned  of  conse- 
quence such  warm  debates  between  state  and 


church,  it  will  not  be  altogether  useless  to 
transcribe  them  here  at  length. 

I.  When  any  diffSerenoe  relating  to  tiie 
right  of  patronage  arises  between  the  laity^  or 
between  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  controversy 
is  to  be  tried  and  ended  in  the  King^s  coarL 

II.  Those  churches  which  are  fees  of  the 
crown,  cannot  be  granted  piway  in  perpetuity 
without  the  king*s  consent 

III.  When  the  cleigy  are  charged  with  any 
misdemeanor,  and  summoned  by  the  justi- 
ciary, they  shall  be  obliged  to  make  their 
appearance  in  his  court,  and  plead  to  aach 
parts  of  the  indictment  as  shall  be  put  to 
them;  and  likewise  to  answer  such  articles 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  as  they  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  by  that  jurisdiction :  always 
provided,  that  the  king*s  justiciary  shall  tend 
an  officer  to  ittq)ect  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  Christian.  And  in  case  any  dork  is 
convicted,  or  pleads  guilty,  he  is  to  forfeit  the 
privilege  of  his  character,  and  to  he  protected 
by  the  church  no  longer. 

lY.  No  archbishops,  bishops,  or  paiacoa, 
are  allowed  to  depart  the  kingdom,  without  a 
license  from  the  crown;  and  provided  they 
have  leave  to  travel,  they  shall  give  security, 
not  to  act  or  solicit  any  thing  during  thdr 
posisge,  stay,  or  return,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
king,  or  kingdom. 

v.  When  any  of  the  laity  are  prosecuted  in 
the  eccledastical  courts,  the  charge  ought  to  he 
proved  before  the  bishop  by  legal  and  reputa- 
ble witaesses ;  and  the  course  of  the  process  u 
to  be  so  managed,  that  the  archdeacon  may  not 
lose  any  part  of  his  right,  or  the  profito  accruing 
to  his  office :  and  if  any  offenders  sppear 
screened  from  prosecution  upon  the  scoie, 
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as  prejudicial  to  the  divine  rights  of  the  church  in  general,  and  to  the  pre- 
logatiyes  of  the  Roman  ponti£&  in  particular.  Upon  this  there  arose  a 
violent  debate  between  the  resolute  monarch  and  the  rebellious  prelate. 


either  of  frvonr  or  qoilitj,  the  sheriff,  at  the 
biahop*0  instance,  shall  order  twelve  snffident 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  make  oath  before 
the  bishop,  that  they  will  discover  the  truth 
according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge. 

VL  Exeommwiieatod  persons  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  make  oath,  or  give  security  to  con- 
tinue upon  the  place  where  they  live:  but 
only  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  church, 
in  order  to  their  absolution. 

YIL  No  person  that  holds  in  chief  of  the 
king,  or  any  of  his  barons,  shall  be  excom- 
municated, or  any  of  their  estates  put  under 
an  interdict,  before  application  made  to  the 
king,  provided  he  is  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
case  his  highness  be  out  of  England,  then 
the  justiciary  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
diq>ute,  in  order  to  make  satisfaction ;  and 
thus  what  belongs  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
kinjifs  court  must  be  tried  there;  and  that 
which  belongs  to  the^  Court  Christian,  must 
be  remitted  to  that  jurisdiction. 

yill.  In  case  of  appeals  in  ecclesiastical 
eansea,  the  first  step  is  to  be  made  from  the 
aithdeaeon  to  the  bishop,  and  from  the  bishop 
to  the  archbishop ;  and  if  the  archbishop  fails 
to  do  justice,  a  fiuther  recourse  may  be  had 
to  the  king,  by  whose  order  the  controversy 
is  to  be  finally  decided  in  the  archbishop's 
court  Neither  shall  it  be  lawful  for  either 
of  the  partiei  to  move  for  any  fsrther  remedy 
without  leave  from  the  crown. 

IX.  If  a  difference  happens  to  arise  be- 
tween any  clergyman  and  layman  concerning 
any  tenement ;  and  that  the  clerk  pretends  it 
held  by  frank  Almoine,*  and  the  layman 
pleads  it  a  lay-fee;  in  this  case  the  tenure 
shall  be  tried  by  the  inquiry  and  verdict  of 
twelve  sufficient  men  of  the  neighbourhood, 
summoned  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
realm.  And  if  the  tenement,  or  thing  in 
controversy,  shall  be  found  frank  Almoine, 
the  dispute  concerning  it  shall  be  tried  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court.  But,'  if  it  is  brought  in 
a  lay-fee,  the  suit  shall  be  followed  in  the 
kiogfs  courts,  unless  both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  hold  the  tenement  in  question  of 
the  same  bishop;  in  which  case  the  causes 
shall  be  tried  in  the  court  of  such  bishop  or 
baron,  with  this  frrther  proviso,  that  he  who 
is  seized  of  the  thing  in  controversy,  shall  not 
be  disseized,  banging  the  suit  (i.  0.  during  the 
suit,  pendente  lite)  upon  the  score  of  the  ver- 
dict above  mentioned. 

X.  He  who  holds  of  the  king  in  any  city, 
castle,  or  borough,  or  resides  upon  any  of  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  in  case  he  is 
cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  to  answer 

*  A  tenure  by  divine  service,  as  Britton 
explains  it 

VOL.  I. 


any  misbehaviour  belonging  to  their  cog- 
nizance ;  if  he  refuse  to  obey  their  summons, 
and  stand  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  ordinary  to  put  him 
under  an  interdict,  but  not  to  excommunicate 
him,  till  the  king's  principal  oflSoer  of  the 
town  shall  be  pre-acquainted  with  the  case,  in 
order  to  enjoin  him  to  make  satisfaction  to 
the  church.  And  if  such  ofiSoer  or  m^a- 
trate  shall  faU  in  his  duty,  he  shall  be  fined 
by  the  king's  judges.  Aiid  then  the  bishop 
may  exert  his  disdidine  on  the  refractory 
person  as  he  thinks  fit 

XL  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and  eoclo- 
siastical  peisons,  who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief, 
and  the  tenure  of  a  barony,  are  for  that  reason 
obliged  to  appear  before  the  king's  justices 
and  ministers,  to  answer  the  duties  of  their 
tenure,  and  to  observe  all  the  ossges  and  ca*" 
toms  of  the  realm ;  and,  like  other  barons, 
are  bound  to  be  present  at  trials  in  the  king's 
court,  till  sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  for 
the  losing  of  life  or  limbs. 

XII.  When  any  archbishopric,  bishopric, 
abbey,  or  priory,  of  royal  foundation,  becomes 
vacant,  the  king  is  to  make  seizure:  from 
which  time  all  do  profits  and  issues  are  to  be 
paid  the  Exchequer,  as  if  they  were  the  de- 
mesne lands  of  the  crown.  And  when  it  is 
determined  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  up, 
the  king  is  to  summon  the  most  eonsidenble 
persons  of  the  chapter  to  court,  and  the  elec- 
tion is  to  be  made  in  the  chapel  royal,  with 
the  consent  of  our  soverdgn  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  advice  of  such  persons  of  the  go- 
vernment as  his  highness  shall  think  fit  to 
make  use  o£  At  which  time  the  person 
elected,  before  his  consecration,  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king 
as  his  liege  lord ;  which  homage  shall  be  per- 
formed in  the  usual  form,  with  a  clause  for 
the  saving  privilege  of  his  order. 

XIII.  If  any  of  the  temporal  baron\  or 
great  men,  shall  encroach  upon  the  rights  or 
property  of  any  archbishop,  bishop,  or  arch- 
deacon, and  refuse  to  make  satisfaction  for 
^vrong  done  by  themselves,  or  their  tenants, 
the  king  shall  do  justice  to  the  party  aggrieved. 
And  if  any  person  shall  disseize  the  king  of 
any  part  of  his  lands,  or  trespass  upon  hia 
prerogative,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
archdeacons  shall  call  him  to  an  account,  and 
oblige  him  to  make  the  crown  restitution ; 
t.  e.  ^'Thcy  were  to  excommunicate  such 
disseizors  and  injurious  persons  in  case  they 
proved  refractory  and  incorrigible.** 

XIV.  The  goods  and  chattels  of  those  who 
lie  under  forfeitures  of  felony  or  treason  are 
not  to  be  detained  in  any  chnrch  or  church- 
yard, to  secure  them  against  seizure  and  jus- 
tice I  because  such  goods  are  the  king's  pro- 
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which  obliged  the  latter  to  retire  into  France,  where  Alexander  III. 
at  that  time  in  a  kind  of  exile.  This  pontiff  and  the  king  of  France  inter* 
posed  their  good  offices  in  order  to  compose  these  differences,  in  which 
they  succeeded  so  far,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  as  to  encourage 
Becket  to  return  into  England,  where  he  was  reinstated  in  his  forfeited 
dignity.  But  the  generous  and  indulgent  proceedings  of  his  sovereign 
towards  him,  were  not  sufficient  to  conquer  his  arrogant  and  rebellious 
obstinacy  in  maintaining,  what  he  called,  the  privileges  of  the  church,  nor 
could  he  be  induced  by  any  means  to  comply  with  the  views  and  measures 
of  Henry.  The  consequences  of  this  inflexible  resistance  were  fatal  to  the 
haughty  prelate,  for  he  was,  soon  after  his  return  into  England,  assassinated 
before  the  altar,  while  he  was  at  vespers  in  his  cathedral,  by  four  persons, 
who  certainly  did  not  commit  this  act  of  violence  without  the  king's  know- 
ledge and  connivance.'  This  event  produced  warm  debates  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  gained  his  point  so  far  as  to 


pcrty,  ivhethor  they  arc  lodged  within  the  pre> 
cincU  of  a  church  or  without  it. 

XV.  All  actions,  and  pleas  of  debts,  though 
never  BO  solemn  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
contract,  shall  be  tried  in  the  king's  courts. 

XVI.  The  son*  of  copyholders  are  not  to 
be  ordained  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  where  they  were  bom. 

Such  were  the  articles  of  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  against  the  greatest  part  of  which 
the  pope  protested.  They  were  signed  by  the 
Knglisb  clci^,  and  also  by  Docket.  The 
latter,  however,  repented  of  what  he  had  done, 
and,  retiring  from  court,  suspended  himself 
from  his  office  in  the  church  for  about  forty 
days,  till  he  rcceiTod  absolution  from  Alex- 
ander III.  who  was  then  at  Sens.  His  aver- 
sion to  these  articles  manifested  itself  by  an 
open  rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  in  which 
ho  discovered  his  true  character,  u  a  most 
daring,  turbulent,  vindietive,  and  arrogant 
priest,  whose  ministry  was  solely  employed  in 
extending  the  despotic  dominion  of  Rome,  and 
whose  fixed  purpose  was  to  aggrandize  the 
church  upon  the  ruins  of  the  state.  See  Col* 
licr^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  i.  xiith  cen- 
tury. Rapin  de  Thoyras,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  U. 

*  S:>  This  assertion  1^  in  our  opinion, 
by  much  too  strong.  It  can  only  be  founded 
upon  certain  indiscreet  and  passionate  ex- 
pressions, which  the  intolerable  insolence  and 
frantic  obstinacy  of  Becket  drew  from  Henry 
in  an  unguarded  moment,  when,  after  having 
received  new  affronts,  notwithstanding  the 
reconciliation  he  had  efTcctcd  with  so  much 
trouble  and  condescension,  he  expressed  him* 
self  to  this  purpose :  ^  Am  I  not  unhiqipy, 
that,  among  the  numbers,  who  are  attached 
to  my  interests,  and  employed  in  my  service, 
there  is  none  possessed  of  spirit  enough  to 
resent  the  affronts  whicli  I  am  constantly  re- 
ceiving from  a  miserable  priest.'**  These 
words,  indeed,  were  not  pronounced  in  vain. 
Four  gentlemen  of  the  court,  whose  names 
were  Fitz-Urse,  Tracy,  Britton,  and  Morville, 


mnrderod  Becket  in  his  chapel,  and  thns  per- 
formed, in  a  licentious  and  criminal  manner* 
an  action  which  the  laws  might  have  com- 
manded with  justice.  But  it  is  extremely 
remarkable,  that,  after  the  murder,  the  as- 
sassins were  afraid  they  had  gone  too  frr,  and 
durst  not  return  to  the  king's  court,  which 
was  then  in  Normandy ;  but  retired,  at  first, 
to  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire,  whidi  be- 
longed to  Morville,  from  whence  they  ie> 
paired  to  Rome  for  absolution,  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  penaneo  by  Alexander  III.  were 
sent,  by  the  orders  of  that  pontiff,  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
upon  the  Black  Mountain,  in  the  severest  acta 
of  austerity  and  mortification.  All  this  does 
not  look  as  if  the  king  had  been  deliberately 
concerned  in  this  murder,  or  had  expressly 
consented  to  it  On  the  contrarv,  various 
circumstances  concur  to  prove  that  Henry  was 
entirely  innocent  of  this  murder.  Mr.  Hobm 
mentions  particularly  one,  which  ia  worthy  of 
notice.  The  king,  suspecting  the  design  of 
the  four  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  by  some 
menacing  expressions  they  had  dropped,  "  de> 
spatched,**  says  Mr.  Hume,  **  a  mes^engor 
after  them,  chaiging  them  to  attempt  nothUig 
against  the  person  of  the  primate.  But  these 
orders  came  too  late."*  See  his  History  of 
EngUmd,  vol.  i.  p.  294;  Rapin  de  Thoyras, 
History  of  England;  Collier*s  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  370.  The  an- 
thors  which  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  to  for  an 
account  of  this  matter  are  as  follows: — 
GuUiel.  StephanidsB,  Historia  ThomsD  Oaa- 
tuariensis  in  Spark's  Scriptores  Rerum  An- 
glicanim,  published  in  folio  at  London  in  the 
year  1723  ;  Chris.  Lupi  Epistola  et  Vita 
ThomsB  Cantuar. ;  Epistolas  Alexandri  III. 
Ludovici  YII.  Henrici  lU  in  hae  causa  ex 
MSS.  Vaticano,  Braxelles,  1682,2  vols.  4to; 
Natalis  Alexander,  Select  Histor.  Eceles. 
Capitib.  Ssec.  xu.  Diss.  x.  p.  833;  Thorns 
Stapletoni  Trcs.  Thome,  sen  Res  Gestse  Thome 
Apostoli,  S.  Thomas  Cantuariensis,  et  Thonae 
Mori.  Colon.  1612,  in  8vo. 
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make  the  suppliant  mt>narcb  undergo  a  severe  course  of  penance,  in  order 
to  expiate  a  crime  of  which  he  was  considered  as  the  principal  promoter, 
while  the  murdered  prelate  was  solemnly  enrolled  in  the  highest  rank  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  in  the  year  1173.* 

Alexander  III.  XHI.  It  was  not  only  by  force  of  arms,  but  also  by  imin- 

oontxibotes  by      temiptcd  efforts  of  dcgcterity  and  artifice,  by  wise  councils 
eiii  toccra^      and  prudent  laws,  that  Alexander  III.  maintained  the  pre- 
thJ  ?h!]!rrtiniid'    ^®»^«^  rights  of  the  church,  and  extended  the  authority  of 
to  extend  the       the   Roman  pontiffii.      For,  in  the  third  council  of  the 
i«pai  authority.    L^teran,  held  at  Rome,  a.d.  1179,  the  following  decrees, 
among  many  others  upon  different  fiubjects,  were  passed  by  his  advice  and 
authority :  1st,  That  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  and  dissen- 
sions which  so  often  accompanied  the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the 
right  of  election  should  not  only  be  vested  in  the  cardinals  alone,  but  also 
that  the  person,  in  whose  favour  two-thirds  of  the  college  of  cardinals  voted, 
should  be  considered  as  the  lawful  and  duly  elected  pontiff.  This  law  is  still 
in  force ;  it  was  therefore  from  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  election  of 
the  pope  acquired  that  form  which  it  still  retains,  and  by  which,  not  only 
the  people,  but  also  the  Roman  clergy,  are  excluded  entirely  from  all  share 
in  the  honour  of  conferring  that  important  dignity.     2dly,  A  spiritual  war 
was  declared  against  heretics,  whose  numbers  increasing  considerably  about 
this  time,  created  much  disturbance  in  the  church  in  general,  and  infested, 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  several  provinces  in  France,  which  groaned 
under  the  fatal  dissensions  that  accompanied  the  propagation  of  their 
errors.'     3dly,  The  right  of  recommending  and  nominating  to  the  saintly 
order  was  also  taken  away  from  councils  and  bishops,  and  canonization  was 
ranked  among  the  greater  and  more  important  causes,  the  cognizance  of 
which  belonged  to  die  pontiff  alone.*    To  all  this  we  must  not  forget  to 
add,  that  the  power  of  erecting  new  kingdoms,  which  had  been  claimed  by 
the  pontiffs  from  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  was  not  only  assumed,  but  also 
exercised  by  Alexander  in  a  remarkable  instance ;  for,  in  the  year  1179| 
he  conferred  the  title  of  king,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  upon  Alphonso 
I.  duke  of  Portugal,  who,  under  the  pontificate  of  Lucius  II.  had  rendered 
his  province  tributary  to  the  Roman  see.* 

XIV.  Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ubald,  bishop  of 
Ostia,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  Lucius  III.,  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.d.  1181,  by  the  sufirages  of  the  cardinals  alone, 
in  consequence  of  the  law  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  new  pontiff  was  embittered  by  violent  tumults  and 
seditions ;  for  he  was  twice  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  Romans,  who 


Hii  saeceteor*. 


■  Boulay,  Hiator.  Academ.  Parii.  torn,  ii 
p.  328,  ot  De  Die  Festo  ejna,  p.  397  ;  Dom. 
Colonia,  Histoire  Litt<$niiro  de  la  Ville  de 
Lyon,  torn.  ii.  p.  249. 

f  See  Natalia  Alexander.  Select  Hiator. 
Ecdea.  Oapit  Seec.  zii.  Diaa.  ix.  p.  819,  where 
he  treata  particularly  conoeming  thia  conncil. 
— See  also  torn.  yL  part.  11.  Concilioram 
Haiduini,  p.  1671. 

8^  Dr.  Moah^im,  aa  also  Spaoheim  and 
Flanry,  call  this  the  3rd  conncil  of  Lateran, 
whereas  other  historians  mention  eight  pre- 
ceding cottttdls  held  in  the  Lateran,  viz.  Those 
of  the  years  649,  864,  1105,  1112,  1116, 
1123,   1139,   1167.     Our  author  has  also 


attrihated  to  this  coandl  of  1179,  decnos 
that  prohably  belong  to  a  later  period. 

*  See  what  has  been  obsenred  already, 
under  the  zth  century,  concerning  the  election 
of  the  popea,  and  the  canonization  of  saints. 

*  Baronins,  Annal.  ad  A.  1179 ;  InnoceoU 
T.  Epistola  III.  Lib.  ep.  zliz.  p.  54,  torn.  i. 
ed.  Baluzian. 

69*  Alphonso  had  been  declared,  by  his 
▼ictorions  army,  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year 
1 136,  in  the  midst  of  the  glorious  exploits  he 
had  performed  in  the  war  against  the  Moors, 
so  that  Alexander  III.  did  no  more  than  con- 
firm this  title  by  an  arrogant  bull,  in  which  he 
treats  that  excellent  prince  as  his  vassal. 

M    H   2 
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could  not  bear  a  pope  that  was  elected  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  custom, 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  In  the 
midst  of  these  troubles  he  died  at  Verona  in  the  year  1185,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hubert  Crivelli,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Urban 
III.,  and  without  having  transacted  any  thing  worthy  of  mention  during 
his  short  pontificate,  died  of  grief  yi  the  year  1187,  upon  hearing  that 
Saladin  had  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem.  The  pontificate  of  his 
successor  Albert,^  whose  papal  denomination  was  Gregory  YIII.,  exhibited 
still  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  fragility  of  human  grandeur ;  for  this 
pontiff  yielded  to  fate  about  two  months  after  his  elevation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Paul,  bishop  of  Preneste,  who  filled  the  papal  chair  above  three 
years  under  the  title  ol^  Clement  III.,  and  departed  this  life,  a.d.  1191, 
without  having  distinguished  his  ghosdy  reign  by  any  memorable  adiieve- 
ment,  if  we  except  his  zeal  for  draining  Europe  of  its  treasures  and 
inhabitants  by  the  publication  of  new  crusades.  Celestine  III.'  makes  a 
more  shining  figure  in  history  than  the  pontiffs  we  have  been  now  mention* 
ing ;  for  he  thundered  his  excommunications  against  the  emperor  Henry 
YI.  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  on  account  of  their  having  seized  and 
imprisoned  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Holy 
Land ;  he  also  subjected  to  the  same  malediction  Alphonso  X.  king  of  Ga* 
licia  and  Leon,  on  account  of  an  incestuous  marriage  into  which  that  prince 
had  entered,  and  commanded  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  to  re-admit 
to  the  conjugal  state  and  honours  Ingleburg  his  queen,  whom  he  had 
divorced  for  reasons  unknown ;  though  this  order,  indeed,  produced  bat 
little  effect.  ^  But  the  most  illustrious  and  resolute  pontiff,  ih&t  filled  the 
papal  chair  during  this  century,  and  whose  exploits  made  the  greatest  ^ 
noise  in  Europe,  was  Lotharius,  count  of  Segni,  cardinal  deacon,  otiberwise 
known  by  the  name  of  Innocent  III.  The  arduous  undertakings  and 
bold  achievements  of  this  eminent  pontiff,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  church  in  the  year  1 198,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  following  century. 
A  view  of  the  XV.  If,  from  the  series  of  pontiffs  that  ruled  Cbe  church 

tic^'order?,  and  ^^^  ^^^^  century,  we  descend  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  orders, 
their  vicee.  gueh  as  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  the  most  disagree- 
able objects  wiU  be  exhibited  to  our  view.  The  unanimous  voice  of  the 
historians  of  this  age,  as  well  as  the  laws  and  decrees  of  synods  and  coun- 
cils, declare  loudly  the  gross  ignorance,  the  odious  frauds,  and  flagitious 
crimes,  that  reigned  among  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  clei]gy  now 
mentioned.  It  is  not  therefore  at  all  surprising,  that  the  monks,  whose 
rales  of  discipline  obliged  them  to  a  regular  method  of  living,  and  placed 
them  out  of  the  way  of  many  temptations  to  licentiousness,  and  occasions 
of  sinning,  to  which  the  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  orders  were  exposed, 
were  held  in  higher  esteem  than  they  were.  The  reign  of  corruption  be- 
came, however,  so  general,  that  it  reached  at  last  even  the  convents ;  and 
the  monks,  who  were  gaining  with  the  most  ardent  efforts  the  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  power  and  authority,  and  who  beheld  both  the  secular  clerks 
and  the  regular  canons  with  aversion  and  contempt,'  began,  in  many  places, 
to  degenerate  from  that  sanctity  of  manners,  and  that  exact  obedience  to 

^  Thii  prelate,  before  his  elevation  to  the  that  the  reunion  between  Philip  and  Ingle- 
papacy,  was  biahop  of  Benorento,  and  chan-  buig  was  accomplished.  See  rHistoire  do 
teller  of  the  Roman  church.  France,  par  I'Abb^  Velly,  torn,  iil  p.  367, 

«  Whose  name  was  Hyacinth,  a  native  of  568,  369. 

Rome,  and  a  cardinal  deacon.  «  See  Ruperti  Epistola  in  Marteni  Theeaur. 

*  »•  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  vigor-  Anecd.  torn.  i.  p.  285.    This  writer  prelien 

0U8  aqd  terrible  proceedings  of  Innocent  HI.  the  monks  before  the  aposUes. 
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their  rules  of  discipline,  by  which  they  had  been  formerly  distinguished, 
and  to  exhibit  to  the  people  scandalous  examples  of  immorality  and  vice.' 
The  Benedictines  of  Ciugni,  who  undoubtedly  surpassed,  in  regularity  of 
conduct  and  purity  of  manners,  all  the  monastic  orders  who  lived  under  their 
rule,  maintained  their  integrity  for  a  long  time;  amidst  the  general  decay 
of  piety  and  virtue.  They  were,  however,  at  length  carried  away  with  the 
torrent ;  seduced  by  the  example  of  their  abbot  Pontius,  and  corrupted  by 
the  treasures  that  were  poured  daily  into  their  convent  by  the  liberality  of 
the  opulent  and  pious,  they  fell  from  their  primitive  austerity,  and  follow- 
ing the  dissolute  examples  of  the  other  Benedictines,  they  gave  up  them- 
selves to  pleasure,  and  dwelt  carelessly.*  Several  of  the  succeeding  abbots 
endeavoured  to  remedy  this  disorder,  and  to  recover  the  declining  reputa- 
tion of  their  convent;  but  their  efforts  were  much  less  successful  than 
they  expected,  nor  could  the  monks  of  Ciugni  ever  be  brought  back  to 
their  primitive  sanctity  and  virtue.^ 

The  promeroni  XVI.  The  Cistertian  order,  which  was  much  inferior  to 

■ute  of^  ci«-  the  monks  of  Ciugni,  both  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of 
tertian  older.  ^^  institution,  and  the  possessions  and  revenues  of  their 
convent,  surpassed  them  &r  in  the  external  r^ularity  of  their  lives  and 
manners,  and  in  a  certain  striking  air  of  innocence  and  sanctity^  which  they 
still  retained,  and  which  the  others  had  almost  entirely  lost.  Hence  they 
acquired  that  high  degree  of  reputation  and  authority,  which  the  order  of 
Ciugni  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  increased  daily  in  number,  credit,  and 
opulence.  The  famous  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval,  whose  influence 
throughout  all  Europe  was  incredible,  whose  word  was  a  law,  and  whose 
counsels  were  regarded  by  kings  and  princes  as  so  many  orders  to  which 
the  most  respectfiol  obedience  was  due ;  this  eminent  ecclesiastic  was  the 
person  who  contributed  most  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the  Cistertian  order. 
Hence  he  is  justly  considered  as  the  second  parent  and  founder  of  that 
order ;  and  hence  the  Cistertians,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Germany 
and  other  countries,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Bemardine  monks.' 
A  hundred  and  sixty  religious  communities  derive  their  origin,  or  their 
rules  of  discipline,  fix)m  this  illustrious  abbot,  and  he  left,  at  his  death, 
seven  hundred  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Clairval.  The  church  abounded 
with  bishops  and  archbishops  that  had  been  formed  and  prepared  for  the 
ministry  by  his  instructions,  and  he  counted  also,  among  the  number  of  his 
disciples,  Eugenius  III.,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Jeaioosiefl  arise  XVII.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  Cistertian  order 

between  the  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  monks  of  Ciugni,  and, 
the  monka  o?  after  several  dissensions  of  less  consequence,  produced  at 
ciogni.  length  an  open  rupture,  a  declared  war  between  these  two  opu- 

lent and  powerful  monasteries.  They  both  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
though  they  differed  in  their  habit,  and  in  certain  laws,  which  the  Cister- 
tians more  especially  had  added  to  that  rule.  The  monks  of  Ciugni  accused 
the  Cistertians  of  adSecting  an  extravagant  austerity  in  their  manners  and 


'  See  Bernard.  Consideration,  ad  Eugo- 
nium,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. — See  also  the  Speculam 
Stultorum,  or  Brunellua,  a  Poem,  composed 
by  Nigel  Wireker,  an  English  bard  of  no 
mean  reputation,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  In  this  poem,  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  published,  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  monks  are  severely  censured  ; 
the  Carthusians  alone  have  escaped  the  keen 


and  virulent  satire  of  this  witty  writer. 

f  Isaiah  xlvii.  8. 

^  See  Martcnc,  Amplissima  CoIIectio  Mo- 
numentor.  Yeter.  tom.  iz.  p.  1119. 

*  See  Jo.  Mabillon  Annal.  Ord.  Benedict, 
tom.  vL  passim^  in  vita  Sti.  Bcmardi,  wliich 
he  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
that  Saint. — See  also  Angcli  Manriquez,  An- 
nates Cistcrcicnse^  lorn.  ii.  and  iii. 
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discipline ;  while  the  Ciatertians,  on  the  other  hand,  chaiged  them,  and 
that  upon  very  good  grounds,  with  having  degenerated  firom  their  former 
sanctity  and  regularity  of  conduct.  St.  Bernard,  who  was  the  oracle  and 
protector  of  the  Cistertians,  wrote,  in  the  year  llS?,  an  Apology  for  his 
own  conduct  in  relation  to  the  division  that  suhsisted  between  the  two 
convents,  and  inveighed  with  a  just,  though  decent,  severity  against  the 
vices  that  corrupted  the  monks  of  Clugni.^  This  charge  was  answered^ 
though  with  uncommon  moderation  and  candour,  by  Peter  Mauridus,  abbot 
of  Clugni ;  and  hence  it  occasioned  a  controversy  in  form,  which  spi^ad 
from  day  to  day  its  baneful  influence,  and  excited  disturbsoioes  in  seTetal 
provinces  of  Europe.^  It  was,  however,  followed  with  a  much  more  vehe* 
ment  and  bitter  contest  concerning  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  tithes, 
granted  among  other  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Cistertians,  a.d. 
1132,  by  Innocent  II.  A  considerable  part  of  the  lands  which  the  Cis- 
tertians possessed,  and  to  which  the  pontiff  granted  this  exemption,  were 
subject  to  the  monks  of  Clugni,  who  suffered  consequently  by  this  act  of 
liberality,  and  disputed  the  matter,  not  only  with  the  Cistertians,  but  with 
the  pope  himself.  This  keen  dispute  was,  in  some  measure,  terminated  in 
the  year  1155,  but  in  what  manner,  or  upon  what  conditions,  is  more  than 
is  to  come  to  our  knowledge.^ 

LiTM  and  man-  XVIII.  The  regular  canons,  who  were  erected  into  a 

nenofthecft-      fixed  and  permanent  order    in  'the  preceding  century, 
^^^'  employed   their  time  in  a  much  more  useful  and    ex- 

emplary manner  than  the  monastic  drones,  who  passed  their  days  in 
luxury  and  sloth.  They  kept  public  schools  for  the  instniction  of 
youth,  and  exercised  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  which  ren- 
dered them  extremely  useful  to  the  church.*"  Hence  they  rose  daily 
in  credit  and  reputation,  and  received  many  rich  and  noble  donations 
from  several  persons,  whose  opulence  and  piety  rendered  them  able 
and  willing  to  distinguish  merit,  and  were  also  often  put  in  possession 
of  the  revenues  of  the  monks,  whose  dissolute  lives  occasioned,  from 
time  to  time,  the  suppression  of  their  convents.  This,  as  might  well 
be  expected,  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  monastic  orders  against  the 
regular  canons,  whom  they  attacked  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  loaded 
with  the  bitterest  invectives.     The  canons,  in  their  turn,  were  far  from 


)  63*  This  apology,  as  it  is  called,  of  St 
Bernard,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
onrioas  reader,  as  it  exhibits  a  tmo  and  livelj 
picture  of  monastic  opulence  and  luxury,  and 
ahows  how  the  religious  orders  in  general  lived 
in  this  century.  The  famous  abhot,  in  this 
perfonnanoe,  accuses  the  monks  of  Clugni  of 
luxury  and  intemperance  at  their  table,  of 
superfluity  and  magnificence  in  their  dress, 
their  bed-chambera,  their  furniture,  equipage, 
and  buildings.  He  points  out  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  abbots,  who  looked  much  more 
like  tiio  governors  of  provinces,  than  the  spi- 
ritual fathers  of  humble  and  holy  communi- 
ties, whoso  original  profession  it  was,  to  be 
crucified  and  dead  to  the  interests  and  plea- 
sures, the  pomps  and  vanides  of  a  present 
world*  He  declares,  with  a  pious  concern, 
that  he  know  several  abbota,  each  of  whom 
had  more  than  ^ty  horses  in  his  stable,  and 
such  a  prodigious  variety  of  wines  id  his  cel- 
lar, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  taste  the 


half  of  ihem  at  a  single  entertainment.  Sec 
Floury,  Hist  Ecdesiastique,  liv.  Ixxvil.  torn, 
xiv.  p.  851,  edit  Bruxellea. 

^  See  S.  Beroaidisi  Apologia  in  Oper.  ton. 
L  p.  523—533.  The  Apology  of  Peter,  abbot 
of  Clugni,  sumamed  the  Venerable,  which  ta 
published  among  his  Epistles,  lib.  L  ep.  28, 
in  the  Bibliotheea  Cluniaeensia,  torn.  i.  p. 
657—695.  See  also  the  Dialogus  inter  Clu- 
niaccnaem  et  Cisterdensem,  published  bj 
Marteno,  in  hb  Thcsaur.  Anecdot  torn.  v.  p« 
1573—1613.  Compare  with  all  these  M*. 
billon  Annal.  Benedict,  torn.  vi.  pw  80,  and 
Manriquez,  Annal.  Cistero.  tom.  i.  pw  28. 

^  See  Angeli  Manriquez,  Annal.  Cistcr- 
cienoes,  t  i.  p.  232 ;  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bene- 
dict t  vi.  p.  212,  479.  ct  Pne&t  ad  Open  S. 
Bemardi ;  Jo.  de  Lanncs,  Histoiro  du  Ponti- 
ficat  d*Innocont  II.  p.  68—79 ;  Jo.  Nic.  Hertii 
Diss,  de  Exemptione  Cisterc  k  Dccimis. 

"  See  the  Histoiro  litt^raire  do  la  Franco, 
torn.  ix.  p.  112. 
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being  backward  in  making  reprisals ;  they  exclaimed,  on  the  contrary, 
against  the  monks  with  the  utmost  vehemence ;  enumerated  their  vices 
both  in  their  discourses  and  in  their  writings,  and  insisted  upon  their 
being  confined  to  their  monasteries,  sequestered  from  human  society, 
and  excluded  from  all  ecclesiastical  honours  and  functions.  Hence  arose 
a  long  and  warm  contest  between  the  monks  and  canons  concerning  pre* 
eminence,  in  which  both  parties  carried  their  pretensions  too  high,  and 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  decency  and  moderation."  The  champions  who 
espoused  the  interest  of  the  monks,  were  the  famous  Peter  Abelard, 
Hugh  of  Amiens,  and  Rupert  of  Duytz ;  while  the  cause  of  the  canons 
was  defended  by  Philip  Harvengius,  a  learned  abbot,  and  several  other 
men  of  genius  and  abilities."*  The  effects  and  remains  of  this  ancient 
controversy  are  yet  visible  in  our  times. 
New  monastic  XIX.  A  ncw  sodety  of  religious  Benedictines  arose 
®'*^'  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  whose  principal 

monastery  was  erected  in  a  ban-en  and  solitary  place,  called  Fontevraud, 
between  Angers  and  Tours,  from  whence  the  order  derived  its  name. 
Robert  of  Arbriselles,  its  founder,  who  had  been  first  a  hermit,  and 
afterwards  a  monk,  prescribed  to  his  religious  of  both  sexes  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  amplified,  however,  by  the  addition  of  several  new  laws, 
which  were  extremely  singular  and  excessively  severe.  Among  other 
singularities  that  distinguished  this  institution,  one  was,  that  the  several 
monasteries  which  Robert  had  built,  within  one  and  the  same  inclosure, 
for  his  monks  and  nuns,  were  all  subjected  to  the  authority  and  govern- 
ment of  one  abbess;  in  justification  of  which  measure  the  example  of 
Christ  was  alleged,  who  recommended  St.  John  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
imposed  it  as  an  order  upon  that  beloved  disciple,  to  be  obedient  to  her 
as  to  his  own  mother.^  This  new  order,  like  all  other  novelties  of  that 
kind,  gained  immediately  a  high  degree  of  credit ;  the  singularity  of  its 
discipline,  its  form,  and  its  laws,  engaged  multitudes  to  embrace  it,  and 
thus  the  labours  of  its  founder  were  crowned  with  reinarkable  success. 
[^^  But  the  association  of  vigorous  monks  and  tender  virgins,  in  the 
same  community,  was  an  imprudent  measure,  and  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences.  However  that  be,  Robert  continued 
his  pious  labours,  and  the  odour  of  his  sanctity  perfumed  all  the  places 
where  he  exercised  his  ministry.]  He  was,  indeed,  suspected  by  some,  of 
too  great  an  intimacy  with  his  female  disciples,  and  it  was  rumoured  about, 
that  in  order  to  try  his  virtue,  by  opposing  it  to  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions, he  exposed  it  to  an  inevitable  defeat  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
conversed  with  these  holy  virgins.  It  was  even  said  that  their  commerce 
was  softened  by  something  more  tender  than  divine  love  ;  against  which 
charge  his  disciples  have  used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  defend 
their  master.^ 


*  See  Lomberti,  Epistola  in  Martooe,  Tho- 
sanr.  Anecdot  torn.  i.  p.  329. 

o  AbelarJi  Ope^^  p.  228,  Paris,  1616,  in 
4to ;  Martcne,  Theaaur.  Anecilot.  tom.  v.  p. . 
O70->975,   1614,  ct   Amplisaima  Ejusdcm 
Collcctio,  tom,  ix.  p.  971,  972;  Pbil.  Har- 
vengii  Opera,  p.  385,  Duaci  1621,  in  folio. 

P  See  the  worka  of  Abelard,  p.  48,  wboao 
teatimony  in  this  matter  is  confirmed  by  the 
present  state  and  constitution  of  this  famous 
order;  though  Habillon,  from  an  oxcossive 
partiality  in  fitvoor  of  the  Bcucdictincs,  has 


endeavoured  to  diminish  its  credit  in  his  An- 
naL  Benedict,  torn.  ▼.  p.  423.  For  an  ac- 
count of  RolMrt  and  his  order,  see  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  tom.  iiL  Fobruar.  p.  593;  Dion. 
Sammarthani,  Qallia  Cliristiana,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1311 ;  Dayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Fon- 
tevraud ;  Helyot,  HisU  des  Ordres,  tom.  vi. 
p.  83. — The  present  state  of  this  monastery 
is  described  by  Moleon,  in  his  Voyages  Litujv 
giqucs,  p.  108,  and  by  Martcne,  iu  his  Voyage 
LitU^nire  do  Doux  B^nedictins,  part  II.  p.  i. 
1  See  the  Lotten  of  Gooffry,  ab^t  of  Veu- 
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XX.  Norbert,  a  Gennan  nobleman,  who  went  into  holy 
ordezB^  and  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Magdebonig,  em- 
ployed his  most  zealous  efforts  to  restore  to  its  pzimitive  seventy  the 
discipline  of  the  r^ular  canons,  which  was  extremely  relaxed  in  some 
places,  and  almost  totally  abolished  in  others.  This  eminent  reformer 
founded,  in  the  year  1121,  the  order  of  Premontre  in  Picardy,  whose 
hme  spread  throughout  Europe  with  an  amaring  rapidity,  and  whose 
opulence,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  became  excessive  and  enormous,' 
in  consequence  of  the  high  esteem  which  the  monks  of  this  commmiity 
had  acquired  by  the  gravity  of  their  manners,  and  their  assiduous  applicar 
tion  to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  But  their  overgrown  prosper!^  was 
the  source  of  their  ruin ;  it  soon  diminished  their  zeal  for  the  exercises  of 
devotion,  extmguished  tiieir  thirst  after  useful  knowledge,  and  thus,  step 
by  step,  plunged  them  at  length  into  all  sorts  of  vices.  The  rule  whi<£ 
they  followed  was  that  of  St.  Augustin,  with  some  slight  alterations,  and 
an  addition  of  certain  severe  laws,  whose  authority,  however,  did  not  long 
survive  their  austere  founder." 

XXI.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  a  certain  Gala* 
biian,  whose  name  was  Berthold,  set  out  with  a  few  com- 
panions for  Mount  Carmel,  and,  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  prophet 
Elias  is  said  to  have  disappeared,  built  an  humble  cottage,  with  an  adjoin* 
ing  chapel,  in  which  he  led  a  life  of  solitude,  austerity,  and  labour.  This 
little  colony  subsisted,  and  the  places  of  those  that  died  were  more  than 
filled  by  new-comers ;  so  that  it  was  at  length^  erected  into  a  monastic 
community  by  Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  This  austere  prelate  drew 
up  a  rule  of  discipline  for  the  new  monks,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  modified  and  altered  it  in 


Carmelites. 


dome,  and  of  Marbod,  bishop  of  Rennes,  in 
which  Robert  is  accused  of  lying  in  the  same 
bed  with  the  nuns.  How  the  grave  abbot 
was  defended  against  this  accusation  by  the 
mmnbers  of  his  order  may  be  seen  in  Main- 
ferme*s  Glypens  Naacentis  Ordinis  Fontebral- 
densis,  published  in  8to,  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1684 :  and  also  by  another  production  of 
Uie  same  author,  entitled,  Dissertationes  in 
Epistolam  contra  Robertum  de  Arbrissello, 
Salmnrii,  1682,  in  8yo.  Bayle's  account  of 
this  fiunous  abbot,  in  which  there  is  such  an 
admirable  mixture  of  wit,  sense,  and  malice, 
has  been  also  attacked  by  several  authors : 
see,  among  others,  the  Dissertation  Apolo- 
g^tique  pour  le  Bienhenrenx  Robert  d*Arbris- 
selles  sur  ce  qu^en  «  dit  M.  Bayle,  Anvert 
1701,  in  8?o ;  MabiUon,  Annal.  tom.  v.  et  vi. 
p.  9, 10. 

S^  In  the  year  1177,  some  nuns  of  this 
order  were  .brought  into  England  at  the  desire 
of  Henry  II.  who  gave  them  the  monastery  of 
Ambresbuxy  in  Wiltshire.  They  had  two 
other  houses  here :  the  one  at  Eton,  the  other 
at  Westwood,  in  Worcestershire. 

'  S9*  The  religious  of  this  order  were  at 
first  BO  poor,  that  they  had  nothing  they  could 
call  their  own,  but  a  single  ass,  which  served 
to  carry  the  wood  they  feut  down  every  morn- 
ing, and  sent  to  Laon  in  order  to  purchase 
bread.  But  in  a  short  time  they  received  so 
many  donations,  and  built  so  many  monas- 


teries, that  thirty  years  after  the  fenndation 
of  this  order,  they  had  above  a  hundred  abbeys 
in  France  and  Germany.  In  process  of  time, 
the  order  increased  so  prodigiously,  that  it 
had  monasteries  in  all  parts  A  Chiistendora, 
amounting  to  1000  abbeys,  300  piovoelshipa, 
a  vast  number  of  priories,  and  500  nunoerica. 
But  this  number  is  now  greatly  diminished. 
Besides  what  they  lost  in  protestant  countries, 
of  sixty-five  abbeys,  that  they  had  in  Italy, 
there  is  not  one  now  remaining. 

■  See  Helyot,  Hist  des  Ordres,  torn,  ii 
p.  156;  Ghrysost  Yander  Bteiie,  Vita  a 
Norberti  Pnemonstratensium  Patriarchs,  pub- 
lished in  8vo,  at  Antwerp,  in  1656 ;  Louis 
Hughes,  Vie  de  8,  Norbert,  Lnxemh.  1704, 
in  ito. — Add  to  these,  notwithstanding  his 
partiality,  Jo.  Launois,  Inquisit.  in  Privilegia 
Ordin.  Pnemonstrat.  cap.  i.  iL  Oper.  tom.  iiL 
part  I.  448.  For  an  aceount  of  the  pfeaent 
state  of  the  ord6r  of  Prsemontre,  see  Map* 
tene*8  Voyage  Litt^raire  de  Deux  B^n^c- 
tins,  tom.  ii.  p.  59. 

(^  The  PABmonstratenses,  or  monks  of 
Prsmontre,  vulgarly  called  White  Canons, 
came  first  into  England  a.  d.  1146.  Their 
first  monastery,  called  New  House,  was  built 
in  Lincolnshire,  by  Peter  de  Sanlia,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martial  la  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  the  order  in  question  had  twenty-fieven 
monasteries  in  England. 

*  In  the  year  1205. 
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several  lespectoy  and,  among  other  corrections,  mitigated  its  excessive 
rigour  and  severity ."  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Order  of  Car- 
melites, or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  of  the  Order  of  our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  which  was  afterwards  transplanted  from  Syria  into  Europe, 
and  ohtained  the  principal  rank  among  the  mendicant  or  begging  orders. 
It  is  true  the  Carmelites  reject,  with  the  highest  indignation,  an  origin  so 
recent  and  obscure,  and  afiBrm,  to  this  very  day,  that  the  prophet  Elias 
was  the  parent  and  founder  of  their  ancient  community.^  Very  few, 
however,  have  been  engaged  to  adopt  this  &bulous  and  chimerical  account 
of  their  establishment,  except  the  members  of  the  order ;  and  many  Ro- 
man catholic  writers  have  treated  their  pretensions  to  such  a  remote 
antiquity  with  the  utmost  contempt.^  [^^  And  scarcely,  indeed,  can 
any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  thui  the  circumstantial  narrations  of  the 
occasion,  origin,  founder,  and  revolutions  of  this  &mous  order,  which  we 
find  in  several  ecclesiastical  authors,  whose  zeal  for  this  fraternity  has 
rendered  them  capable  of  adopting,  without  reluctance,  or  at  least  of  re- 
citing without  shame,  the  most  puerile  and  glaring  absurdities.  They  tell 
us  that  Elias  was  introduced  into  the  state  of  monachism  by  the  ministry  of 
angels ;  that  his  first  disciples  were  Jonah,  Micah,  and  also  Obadiah,  whose 
wife,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  importunate  crowd  of  lovers,  who  fluttered 
about  her  at  the  court  of  Ahab,  after  the  departure  of  her  husband,  bound 
herself  by  a  vow  of  chastity,  received  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  father 
Elias,  and  thus  became  the  first  abbess  of  the  Carmelite  order.  They 
enter  into  a  vast  detail  of  aU  the  circumstances  that  relate  to  the  rules  of 
discipline  which  were  drawn  up  for  this  community,  the  habit  which 
distinguished  its  members,  and  the  various  alterations  which  were  in- 
troduced into  their  rule  of  discipline  in  process  of  time.  They  observe, 
that  among  other  marks  which  were  used  to  disting^sh  the  Carmelites 
from  the  seculars,  the  tonsure  was  one;  that  this  mark  of  distinction 
exposed  them,  indeed,  to  the  mockeries  of  a  profane  multitude;  and 
that  this  furnishes  the  true  explication  of  the  term  bald  head,  which 
the  children  addressed,  by  way  of  reproach,  to  EHsha,  as  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Carmel.*  They  tell  us,  moreover,  that  Pythagoras  was  a 
member  of  this  ancient  order ;  that  he  drew  aU  his  wisdom  from  Mount 
Carmel,  and  had  several  conversations  with  the  prophet  Daniel  at  Ba- 
bylon, upon  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  Nay,  they  go  still  £Euther  into 
the  region  of  fable,  and  assert,  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Jesus  himself, 
assumed  the  habit  and  profession  of  Carmelites ;  and  they  load  this  fiction 
with  a  heap  of  absurd  circumstances,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  with- 
out the  highest  astonishment.^] 

*  I  have  here  principally  followed  Dan.  *  The  moit  concise  and  accurate  of  all  the 

Papebroch,  an  aocniate  writer,  and  one  who  Carmelite  writen,  who  have  treated  thit  mat- 

ii  always  careful  to  produce  su£Bcient  testi-  •  ter,  is  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  French  monk,  in 

monies  of  the  truth  of  his  nanations.    See  his  Dissertatio  Histor.  TheoL  in  qua  Patri- 

the  Acta  Sanctor.  ed.  Antwerp,  mense  April.  archatns  Ordinis  CarmeUtarum  Prophetie  Elia 

tom.  ilL  p.  774—802.    It  is  well  known  Yindicatur,  published  in  Sto  at  Paris  in  the 

that  an  accusation  was  brought  against  this  year  1632.     The  modem  writers  who  have 

learned  Jesuit,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Ro-  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Carmelites  against 

man  pontiff  bj  the  Carmelites,  on  account  of  Papebroch,  are  extremely  prolix  and    tire- 

his  having  called  in  question  the  dignity  and  some. 

high  antiquity  of  their  order.    We  have  in  ^  See  Uarduini,  Opera  Posthum.  p.  642 ; 

Helyofs  Hist  des  Ordres,  torn.  L  p.  282,  an  Labat,  Voyage  en  Espagne  et  Italic,  tom.  iii. 

account  of  this  long  and  tedious  contest,  which  p.  87 ;  Courayer,  Ezamen  des  D^uts  Th^o- 

was  so  hi  determined,  or  at  least  suspended,  logiques,  tom.  i«  p.  455. 

in  the  year  1698,  by  Innocent  XII.  who  im-  '^  See  2  Kings  ii.  23. 

posed  silence  on  the  contending  parties.  ^  (^  For  an .  ample  account  of  all  the 
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XXII.  To  this  brief  acconnt  of  the  reli$4ous  orders,  it 
a.«ek  ^t^     ^  ^„t  be  amin  to  add  «  list  of  the  princi^  Gi«ek  ^d 
Latui  writers  that  flourished  in  this  century.     The  most  eminent  among 
the  Greeks  were  those  that  follow : 

PhiUppus  Solitarius,  whose  Dioptra,  or  controversy  between  the  soul 
and  the  body,  is  sufficiently  known  ; 

Eustratius,  who  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Greek  church  against  the 
Latins  with  great  learning  and  spirit,  and  who  wrote  commentaries  on  cer- 
tain books  of  Aristotle; 

Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who,  by  his  Anti-heretical  Panoply,  together 
with  his  commentaries  upon  several  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  has 
acquired  a  place  among  the  principal  authors  of  this  century ;' 

Johannes  Zonaras,  whose  Annals,  together  with  several  other  produc- 
tions of  his  learned  pen,  are  still  extant ; 

Michael  Glycas,  who  also  applied  himself  to  historical  compo^tion,  as 
well  as  to  other  branches  of  learning  ;* 

Constantius  Harmenopulus,  whose  commentaries  on  the  civil  and  canon 
laws  are  deservedly  esteemed ; 

Andronicus  Camaterus,  who  wrote  with  great  warmth  and  vehemence 
against  the  Latins  and  Armenians ; 

Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  the  most  learned  oi  the  Greeks  in 
this  century,  and  the  celebrated  commentator  of  the  Iliad  ; 

Tbeodorus   Balsamon,  who  employed  great  diligence,  erudition,   and 
labour,  in  explaining  and  digesting  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical    laws 
of  the  Greeks.^ 
*  ..  __..  XXIII.    The  most  eminent  amon?    the  Latin  writers 

Latin  writen.  ^ 

were, 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval,  from  whom  the  Cistertian  monks,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  derived  the  title  of  Bemardines ;  a  man  who  was 
not  destitute  of  genius  and  taste,  and  whose  judgment,  in  many  respects, 
was  just  and  penetrating ;  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  discovered,  in  his 
conduct,  many  marks  of  superstition  and  weakness,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  concealed  the  lust  of  dominion  under  the  mask  of  piety,  and  made 


absuTd  inyootioiiB  here  hinted  at,  see  a  yery 
mmark^ble  woxk,  entitled,  *'  Ordrei  Mona»- 
Uques,  Histoire  extraite  de  tons  lei  Anteun 
qni  onl  conaenr^  k  la  Posterity  co  qnMl  j  a 
de  plus  curieux  dans  chaque  ordre,  enrichie 
d*un  trts  grand  nombre  de  passages  des 
m£mes  Anteurs;  pour  servir  de  d^monstrir 
tion  que  oe  qn'on  y  avanoe  est  ^galement  ri' 
ritftble  et  curieux.*^  This  work,  which  was 
fint  printed  at  Paris  in  1751,  under  the  title 
of  Berlin,  and  which  was  suppressed  almost 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  i^  written  with  great 
wit,  eloquence,  and  learning;  and  all  the 
narrations  it  contains  are  confirmed  by  citsr 
tions  from  the  most  eminent  authors,  who 
have  given  accounts  of  tho  religious  orders. 
The  author's  design  seems  to  have  been 
to  expose  the  monks  of  every  denomination 
to  the  laughter  of  his  readers ;  and  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that,  in  the  execution  of  this  pur- 
pose, he  has  drawn  his  materials  from  the 
grayest  authors,  and  ^m  tho  most  zealous 
defenders  of  monachism.      If  he  has   em- 


bellished his  subject,  it  is  by  the  Tivacity  of 
his  manner,  and  the  witty  elegance  of  bis 
style,  and  not  by  laying  to  the  disige  of  the 
monastic  communities  any  practices  which 
their  most  serious  historians  omit  or  disavow. 
The  authors  of  the  Biblioth^ue  des  Sciences 
et  des  Beaux  Arts,  at  the  Hague,  have  given 
several  Interesting  extracts  of  this  work  in  the 
2nd,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  that  literary 
journal. 

C7*  The  Carmelites  came  into  England  in 
the  year  1240,  and  erected  there  a  vast  num- 
ber of  monasteries*  almost  through  the  whole 
kingdom.  See  Broughton*s  Historical  Li- 
brary, vol.  i.  p.  208. 

*  See  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Blblio- 
th^ue  des  Auteurs  Eccl^s.  par  M.  Du  Pin, 
tom.  i.  p.  318,  324. 

*  Other  historians  place  Glycas  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  See  Lami  Dbsertatio  de 
Glyca,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of 
his  Deliciai  Yirorum  Eruditorum. 

^  Sec  the  Blbllothcca  Gubca  of  Fabridui. 
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no  scruple  of  loading  with  iklse  accusations,  such  as  had  the  misfortune 
to  incur  his  displeasure ;  ^ 

Innocent  III.,  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  epistles  and  other  productions 
contribute  to  illustrate  ihe  religious  sentiments,  as  also  the  discipline  and 
morals,  that  prevailed  in  this  century  ;* 

Ansekn,  of  Laon,  a  man  of  subtle  genius,  and  deeply  versed  in  logical 
disquisitions ; 

Abelard,  the  disciple  of  Ansehn,  and  most  famous  in  this  century,  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  his  wit,  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  the  power 
of  his  rhetoric,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  unhappy  fate  ;• 

G^firy  of  Yendome,  whose  Epistles  and  Dissertations  are  yet  extant ; 

Rupert  of  Duytz,  and  the  most  eminent,  perhaps,  of  all  the  expositors 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  who  flourished  among  the  Latins  during  this  cen- 
tury, a  man  of  a  sound  judgment  and  an  elegant  taste ;' 

Hugh  of  St*  Victor,  a  man  distinguished  by  the  fecundity  of  his  genius, 
who  treated  in  his  writings  of  all  the  branches  of  sacred  and  profane 
erudition,  that  were  known  in  his  time,  and  who  composed  several  disser- 
tations that  are  not  destitute  of  merit ;  * 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mystics  in  this 
century,  and  whose  treatise,  entitled.  The  Mystical  Art,  which  contains, 
as  it  were,  the  marrow  of  that  kind  of  theology,  was  received  with  the 
.  greatest  avidity,  and  applauded  by  the  fanatics  of  the  times  ;  ^ 

Honorius  of  Autun,*  no  mean  philosopher,  and  tolerably  versed  in 
theological  learning ; 

Gratian,  a  learned  monk,  who  reduced  the  canon  law  into  a  new  and 
r^ular  form,  in  his  vast  compilation  of  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  councils,  the  decretals  of  the  pontiffs,  and  capitularies  of  the  kings 
of  France,  &c. ; 

William  of  Rheims,   the  author  of  several  productions,  every  way  ' 
adapted  to  excite  pious  sentiments,  and  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
practical  religion ; 

Peter  Lombard,  who  was  commonly  called,  in  France,  Master  of  the 
Sentences,  because  he  had  composed  a  work  so  entitled,  which  was  a  col- 
lection of  opinions  and  sentences  relative  to  the  various  branches  of  theo- 
logy, extracted  from  the  Latin  doctors,  and  reduced  into  a  sort  of  system ; ' 

Gilbertus  Porretanus,^  a  subtile  dialectician,  and  a  learned  divine,  who 


*  The  learned  Mabillon  has  given  a 
splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  SL  Bernard, 
and  has  not  only  in  his  Pre&ce  made  many 
ezoellent  obserfations  upon  the  life  and  his- 
tory of  this  fiunoQs  abbot,  but  has  also  sub- 
joined to  his  Works,  the  accounts  that  have 
been  given,  by  the  ancient  vriten,  of  his  life 
and  actions. 

*  The  Epistles  of  Innooent  III.  were  pub- 
lished at  Puis,  in  two  large  volumes  in  foUo, 
by  Baluzius,  in  the  year  1682. 

*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  articles 
Abelard  and  Pkradet ;  Qervals,  Vie  de  Pieire 
Abeilard,  Abb6  du  Ruys,  et  de  H^loue,  pub 
luhed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  Svo,  in  the 
year  1728.  The  works  of  this  famous  and 
unfortunate  monk  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1616,  in  one  volume  4to.  by  Franc.  Amboisei 
Another  edition,  much  more  ample,  might  be 
given,  since  there  are  a  great  number  of  the 


productions  of  Abelard  that  have  never  yet 
seen  the  light 

'  See  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened.  torn.  vi.  p. 
19,  20,  42,  144,  168,  261,  282,  296,  who 
gives  an  ample  aecount  of  Rupert,  and  of  the 
disputes  in  which  he  was  involved. 

ff  See  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  vii.  p.  661. 
The  works  of  this  learned  man  were  published 
at  Rouen,  in  three  volumes  folio,  in  the  year 
1648.  See  for  a  further  account  of  him, 
Derlangii  Dissert  de  Hugoni  a  S.  Tictoiro, 
Helmstadt,  1746,  in  4to,  and  Martene*8 
Voyage  Litt^ndre,  tom.  ii.  p,  91,  92. 

^  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  viL  p.  669. 

'  Such  is  the  place  to  which  Honorius  is 
said  to  have  belonged.  But  Le  Bceuf  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  German,  in  his  Dissert 
snr  THist  Fnnfoise,  tom.  I  p.  254.'^ 

i  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  vii.  p.  68. 

>"  GUbert  de  la  Poir6o. 
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is,  however,  said  to  have  adopted  several  erroneous  sentiments  concerning 
the  Divine  Essence ;  the  iDcamation  ;  and  the  Trinity  ;* 

William  of  Auxerre,  who  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  his 
Theological  System ;  ™ 

Peter  of  Blois,"  whose  epistles  and  other  productions  may  yet  be  read 
with  profit ; 

John  of  Salisbury,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  true  genius,  whose 
philosophical  and  theological  knowledge  was  adorned  with  a  lively  wit  and 
a  flowing  eloquence,  as  appears  in  the  Metalogicus,  and  his  book  De  Nugis 
Curialium ; 

Petrus  Comestor,  author  of  An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  was  used  in  the  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth,  and  called,  probably  from  thence,  Historia  Scholastica. 

A  more  ample  account  of  the  names  and  characters  of  the  Latin  writers 
may  be  found  in  those  authors  who  have  professedly  treated  that  branch 
of  literature. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE  OF   THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

Christisnitv  cor-  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  Consider  the  multitude  of  causes  which 

rupted  more  and  United  their  influence   in  obscuring  the  lustre  of  genuine 
^^'^'  Christianity,  and  corrupting  it  by  a  profane  mixture  of  the 

inventions  of  superstitious  and  designing  men  with  its  pure  and  sublime 
doctrines,  it  will  appear  surprising,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  not 
totally  extinguished.  All  orders  contributed,  tiiough  in  different  ways,  to 
corrupt  the  native  purity  of  true  religion.  The  Roman  pontiffs  led  the 
way ;  they  would  not  suffer  any  doctrines  that  had  the  smallest  tendency 
to  diminish  their  despotic  authority ;  but  obliged  the  public  teachers  to 
interpret  the  precepts  of  Christianity  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  support  of  papal  dominion  and  tyranny.  This  order 
was  so  much  the  more  terrible,  in  that  such  as  refused  to  comply  with  it, 
and  to  force  the  words  of  scripture  into  significations  totally  opposite  to 
the  intention  of  its  divine  Author,  such,  in  a  word,  as  had  the  courage  to 
place  the  authority  of  the  gospel  above  that  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and 
to  consider  it  as  the  supreme  rule  of  their  conduct,  were  answered  with 
the  formidable  arguments  of  fire  and  sword,  and  received  death  in  the 
most  cruel  forms,  as  the  fruit  of  their  sincerity  and  resolution.  The 
priests  and  monks  contributed,  in  their  way,  to  disfigure  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  religion ;  and,  finding  it  their  interest  to  keep  the  people  in 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  darkness,  dazzled  their  feeble  eyes  with  the 
ludicrous  pomp  of  a  gaudy  worship,  and  led  them  to  place  the  whole  of 
religion  in  vain  ceremonies,  bodily  austerities  and  exercises,  and  particu- 
larly in  a  blind  and  stupid  veneration  for  the  clergy.  The  scholastic  doc- 
tors, who  considered  the  decisions  of  the  ancients,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Dialecticians  as  the  great  rule  and  t:riterion  of  truth,  instead  of  explaining 

*  ^iy  Ho  held,  among  other  thingt,  this  tri-  ">  Le  Boeuf,  DiBsert.  ear  la  Somme  Th^o- 

fling  and  sophistical  proposition,  that  the  divine  logique  do  Gnillaume  d* Auxerre,  in  MoUt's 

essence  and  attributes  are  not  God ;  a  propoii-  Continuation  des  M6moires  d^Histoiro  et  de 

tion  that  was  every  way  proper  to  exercise  the  Litt^rature,  torn.  iiL  port  IL  p.  317. 
quibbling  spirit  of  the  scholastic  writers.  "  Petrus  Blesensis. 
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the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  mined  them  hy  degrees,  and  sank  divine  truth 
under  the  ruins  of  a  captious  philosophy ;  while  the  Mystics,  running  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  maintained,  that  the  souls  of  the  truly  pious  were 
incapahle  of  any  spontaneous  motions,  and  could  only  he  moved  hy  a 
divine  impulse ;  and  thus  not  only  set  limits  to  the  pretensions  of  reason, 
hut  excluded  it  entirely  from  religion  and  morality ;  nay,  in  some  measure, 
denied  its  very  existence. 

Superstition  ^^'  '^^  conscquences  of  all  this  were  superstition  and 

leigiis  amonff  ignoraucc,  which  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  true 
em  utude.  jg^giQ^^  and  reigned  over  the  multitude  with  a  universal 
sway.  Relics,  which  were  for  the  most  part  fictitious,  or  at  least  uncer- 
tain, attracted  more  powerfully  the  confidence  of  the  people,  than  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  were  supposed  hy  many  to  be  more  effectual,  than 
the  prayers  offered  to  heaven,  through  the  mediation  and  intercession  of 
that  divine  Redeemer.*  The  opulent,  whose  circmnstances  enabled  them 
either  to  erect  new  temples,  or  to  repair  and  embellish  the  old,  were 
looked  upon  as  the  happiest  of  all  mortals,  and  were  considered  as  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  Most  High.  While  they,  whom  poverty 
rendered  incapable  of  such  pompous  acts  of  liberality,  contributed  to  the 
multiplication  of  religious  edifices  by  their  bodily  labours,  cheerfully  per- 
formed the  services  that  beasts  of  burden  are  usually  employed  in,  such 
as  carrying  stones  and  drawing  waggons,  and  expected  to  obtain  eternal 
salvation  by  these  voluntary  and  painful  efforts  of  misguided  zeal.  ^  The 
saints  had  a  greater  number  of  worshippers  than  the  Supreme  Being  and 
the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  nor  did  these  superstitious  worshippers  trouble 
their  heads  about  that  knotty  question,  which  occasioned  much  debate  and 
many  laborious  disquisitions  in  succeeding  times,  viz..  How  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prayers  and  supplications  that 
were  addressed  to  them  from  the  earth  ?  This  question  was  prevented  in 
this  century  by  an  opinion,  which  the  Christians  had  received  from  their 
Pagan  ancestors,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  descended  often  from 
above,  and  frequented  the  places  in  which  they  had  formerly  taken  plea- 
sure during  their  residence  upon  earth.  <^  To  finish  the  horod  portrait  of 
superstition,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  stupid  credulity  of  tiie  people 
in  this  century  went  so  far,  that  when  any  person,  either  through  the 
frenzy  of  a  disordered  imagination,  or  with  a  design  to  deceive,  published 
the  dreams  or  visions  which  they  &ncied,  or  pretended,  they  had  from 
above,  the  multitude  resorted  to  the  new  oracle,  and  respected  its  decisions 
as  the  commands  of  God,  who  in  this  way,  was  pleased,  as  they  imagined, 
to  communicate  counsel,  instruction,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  will  to 
men.  This  appears,  to  mention  no  other  examples,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary reputation  which  the  two  famous  prophetesses  Hildegard,  abbess  of 
Bingen,  and  Elisabeth  of  Schonauge,  obtained  in  Gtermany.*^ 


*  See  Ouibcrt  do  Novigento,  De  Pignoribiu 
(to  were  relict  called)  Sanctornm,  in  hit  Workt 
published  by  Dftcherins,  p.  327,  where  he 
attacki,  with  judgment  and  dexterity,  the  su* 
perttition  of  theae  miaerable  timet. 

^  See  Haymon't  Treatiie  concerning  thia 
cuttom,  pubUthed  by  Mabilion,  at  the  end  of 
the  tixth  tome  of  hia  AnnaL  Benedict  See 
alto  theae  Annala,  p.  392. 

^  At  a  proof  that  thia  aaiertion  ia  not  with- 
out foundation,  wo  shall  timntcribe  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  paaaage  of  the  Life  of  St.  Alt- 


man,  biahop  of  Padua,  as  it  stands  in  Seb. 
Tengnagi*t  CollecL  Vet  Monumentor.  p.  41. 
**  Yot  Ucet,  tancti  Domini,  aomno  Ycatro  t^ 
quietcatis  .  .  .  baud  tamen  crediderim,  api- 
ritut  veatroa  deette  locis  quas  Tiventea  tanta 
derotione  oonftruxittis,  et  dileratit.  Credo 
Tot  adeiae  cunetit  illie  de  gentibut,  astare  vide- 
licet orantibns,  tuoenireie  laboiantibua,  et  yota 
singttlorum  in  conspectn  diTina  majettatii  pro- 
movere." 

'  See  MabiUon,  Annales  Benedict  torn.  vi. 
p.  431,  529,  554. 
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The  icftndaioiu  III.  This  tiniversal  reign  of  ignorance  and  supentidon 

Ji^es^be*^^'  was  dexterously,  yet  basely  improved,  by  the  rulers  of  the 
by  the  biahopt.  chuTch,  to  fill  Uieir  coffers,  and  to  drain  the  purses  of  the 
deluded  multitu.de.  And,  indeed,  all  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  the 
clergy  had  each  their  peculiar  method  of  fleecing  the  people.  The  bishops, 
when  they  wanted  money  for  their  private  pleasures,  or  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  church,  granted  to  their  flock  the  power  of  purchasing  the  remission 
of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  transgressors,  by  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  be  applied  to  certain  religious  purposes,  or,  in  other  words,  they  pub- 
lished indulgences,  which  became  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to 
the  episcopal  orders,  and  enabled  them,  as  is  well  known,  to  form  and  exe- 
cute the  most  difficult  schemes  for  the  enlargement  of  their  authority,  and 
to  erect  a  multitude  of  sacred  edifices,  which  augmented  considerably  the 
external  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  church.*  The  abbots  and  monks,  who 
were  not  qualified  to  grant  indulgences,  had  recourse  to  other  methods  of 
enriching  their  convents.  They  carried  about  the  country  the  carcasses 
and  relics  of  the  saints  in  solemn  procession,  and  permitted  the  multitude 
to  behold,  touch,  and  embrace  these  sacred  and  lucrative  remains  at  certain 
fixed  prices.  The  monastic  orders  gained  often  as  much  by  this  raree-show, 
as  the  bishops  did  by  their  indulgences. ' 

And  afterwanifl  lY.  When  the  Roman  pontiffs  cast  an  eye  upon  the 

the°RomiuD^pon-  immense  treasures  that  the  inferior  rulers  of  the  church 
tub.  i^ere  accumulating  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  they  thought 

proper  to  limit  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  remitting  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  transgressors,  and  assumed  almost  entirely  this  profitable  traffic  to 
themselves.  In  consequence  of  this  new  measure,  the  court  of  Rome  became 
the  general  magazine  of  indulgences ;  and  the  pontifis,  when  either  the 
wants  of  the  church,  the  emptiness  of  their  coffers,  or  the  demon  of  avarice 
prompted  them  to  look  out  for  new  subsidies,  published  not  only  a  uni- 
versal, but  also  a  complete,  or  what  they  called  a  plenary  remission  of  all 
the  temporal  pains  and  penalties  which  ihe  church  had  annexed  to  certain 
transgressions.  They  went  still  farther,  and  not  only  remitted  the  penal- 
ties, which  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  had  enacted  against  transgressors, 
but  audaciously  usiurped  the  authority  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  and 
impiously  pretended  to  abolish  even  the  punishments  which  are  reserved 
in  a  future  state  for  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  a  step  this,  which  the  bishops, 
with  all  their  avarice  and  presumption,  had  never  once  ventured  to  take.' 
The  pontiffs  first  employed  this  pretended  prerogative  in  promoting  the 
holy  war,  and  shed  abroad  their  indulgences,  though  mth  a  certain  d^ree 
of  moderation,  in  order  to  encourage  the  European  princes  to  form  new 
'  expeditions  for  the  conquest  of  Pdestine ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  the 
charm  of  indulgences  was  practised  upon  various  occasions  of  much  less 
consequence,  and  merely  with  a  view  to  filthy  lucre.'*    Their  introduction. 


*  Stephanni  ObaziensU,  in  Baluzii  MU- 
cellan.  toniL  iT.  p.  ISO;  Mabillon,  AnoaL 
Benedict,  torn.  It.  p.  535,  &c. 

'  We  find  in  the  records  of  this  century 
innumerable  examples  of  this  method  of  ex- 
torting contributions  from  the  multitude.  See 
the  Chronieon.  Centulense,  in  Dacherii  ^id- 
legio  Voter.  Scriptor.  torn.  ii.  p.  854;  Vita 
Sub.  Bomame,  ibid.  p.  137 ;  Mabillon,  AnnaL 
Benedict,  torn.  Ti.  p.  342,  644 ;  Acta  Sane- 
tor,  mensis  Mail,  torn.  vii.  p.  533,  where  we 
have  an  account  of  a  loog  journey  made  by  the 


relics  of  St  Haucnlus ;  Mabillon,  Acta  Sane- 
tor.  Ord.  Benedict  torn.  vi.  p.  519,  520,  and 
torn.  ii.  p.  732. 

f  Morinus,  De  Administratione  SeciUDCDti 
Panitentia,  lib.  z.  cap.  zx.  zid.  zzii.  p.  768  ; 
Rich.  Kmon.  Biblioth.  Critique,  torn,  iit  eapw 
zzziii.  p.  371 ;  Mabillon,  PrbC  ad  AcU  Sane- 
tor.  Sec.  V.  AcU  Sanctor.  Benedict  p.  54  ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  I^testant  writers,  whom  I 
designedly  pass  oTcr. 

^  Muratori,  Antiq.  Italic.  Medii  Mn,  torn. 
▼.  p.  761  ;  Fianr.  Fagi  Breviar.  Rom.  Pod- 
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among  other  things,  destroyed  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  ancient 
canonical  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  penance,  and  occasioned  the 
removal  and  sappression  of  the  penitentials>*  hy  which  the  reins  were 
let  loose  to  every  kind  of  vice.  Such  proceedings  stood  much  in  need 
of  a  plausible  defence,  but  this  was  impossible.  To  justify  therefore 
these  scandalous  measures  of  the  pontiffs,  a  most  monstrous  and  absurd 
doctrine  was  now  invented,  which  was  modified  and  embellished  by  St. 
Thomas  in  the  following  century,  and  which  contained  among  others  the 
following  enormities  :  **  That  there  actually  existed  an  immense  treasure 
of  merit,  composed  of  the  pious  deeds,  and  virtuous  actions,  which  the 
saints  had  performed  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  salvation, 
and  which  was  therefore  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  others ;  that  the  guar-^ 
dian  and  dispenser  of  this  precious  treasure  was  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 
that  of  consequence  he  was  empowered  to  assign  to  such  as  he  thought 
proper,  a  portion  of  this  inexhaustible  source  of  merit,  suitable  to  their 
respective  guilt,  and  sufficient  to  deliver  them  from  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes."  It  is  a  most  deplorable  mark  of  the  power  of  superstition, 
that  a  doctrine,  so  absurd  in  its  nature,  and  so  pernicious  in  its  effects, 
should  yet  be  retained  and  defended  in  the  church  of  Rome.^ 
The  expoftiton  .  V.  Nothing  was  more  common  in  this  century  than  ex- 
ton  oniSIf ceni  positors  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings ;  but  nothing 
toiy.  was  so  rare  as  to  find,  in  that  class  of  authors,  the  qualifi- 

cations that  are  essentially  require^  in  a  good  commentator.  Few  of  these 
expositors  were  attentive  to  search  after  Uie  true  signification  of  the  words 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  or  to  investigate  the  precise  sense  in  which 
they  were  used  ;  and  these  few  were  destitute  of  the  succours  which  such 
researches  demand.  The  Greek  and  Latin  commentators,  blinded  by  their 
enthusiastic  love  of  antiquity,  and  their  implicit  veneration  for  the  doctors 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  drew  from  their  writings,  without  discern- 
ment or  choice,  a  heap  of  passages,  which  they  were  pleased  to  consider  as 
illustrations  of  the  H  oly  Scriptures.  Such  were  the  commentaries  of  Euthy- 
mius  Zigabenus,  an  eminent  expositor  among  the  Grreeks,  upon  the  Psalms, 
Gospels,  and  Epistles  ;  though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  writer  follows,  in  some  places,  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  gives,  upon  certain  occasions,  proofs  of  penetration  and  genius.  Among 
the  Latins,  we  might  give  sever^  examples  of  the  injudicious  manner  of 
expounding  the  divine  word  that  prevailed  in  this  century,  such  as  the 
Lucubrations  of  Peter  Lombard,  Gilbert  de  la  Force,  and  the  famous  Abe- 
lard,  upon  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Nor  do 
these  commentators  among  the  Latins,  who  expounded  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expositors  of  this 
age,  such  as  Gilbert,  bishop  of  London,  sumamed  the  Universal,  on  account 
of  the  vast  extent  of  his  erudition,'  and  Hervey,  a  most  studious  Benedict 


tif.  torn.  ii.  p.  60;  Theod.  Rainarti  Tita  Ur- 
kaoi  IL  p.  231,  torn.  iii.  0pp.  Postham. 

*  lO-  The  Penitential  was  a  book,  in  which 
the  degree  and  kind  of  penance  that  wen  an- 
nexed to  each  crime,  were  rq^stered. 

i  O-  These  works  are  known  bj  the  name 
of  Works  of  Sapererogation. 

^  For  a  satisfiictory  and  ample  account  of 
the  enormoQS  doctiine  of  indulgences,  see  a 
revy  learned  and  judicious  work,  entitled 
Lettros  sur  les  Jubil^s,  published  in  the  year 
1751,  in  three  volumes,  8to,  by  the  reverend 


M.  Chais,  minister  of  the  French  church  at 
the  Hague,  on  occasion  of  the  Uniyersal  Ju- 
bilee celebrated  at  Rome  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  order  of  Benedict  XIY.  In  the 
2Dd  Tolume  of  his  excellent  work,  which 
we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  consult 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  there  is  a  clear 
account  and  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  in  question,  as  also  the  history  of  that 
monstrous  practice  from  its  origin  to  the  pre- 
sent times. 
*  For  an  account  of  this  prelate,  see  Le 
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tine  monk,"  deserve  a  higher  place  in  our  esteem,  than  the  authots 
akeady  mentioned.  The  writers  that  merit  the  preference  among  the 
Latins  are  Rupert  of  Duytz,  and  Anselm  of  Laon ;  the  former  of  whom 
expounded  several  hooks  of  scripture,  and  the  latter  composed,  or  rather 
compiled,  a  glossary  upon  the  sacred  writings.  As  to  those  doctors  who 
were  not  carried  away  by  an  enthusiastical  veneration  for  the  ancients, 
who  had  courage  enough  to  try  their  own  talents,  and  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  own  sagacity,  they  were  chargeable  with  defects  of  another  kind ; 
for,  disregarding  and  overlooking  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  divine  truth, 
they  were  perpetually  bent  on  the  search  of  all  sorts  of  mysteries  in  the 
sacred  writings,  and  were  constantly  on  the  scent  after  some  hidden  mean- 
ing in  the  plainest  expressions  of  scripture.  The  people  called  Mystics 
excelled  peculiarly  in  this  manner  of  expounding ;  and  forced,  by  their 
violent  explications,  the  word  of  God  into  a  conformity  with  their  visionary 
doctrines,  their  enthusiastic  feelings,  and  the  system  of  discipline  which 
they  had  drawn  from  the  excursions  of  their  irregular  fancies.  Nor  were 
the  commentators,  who  pretended  to  logic  and  philosophy,  and  vrho,  in 
effect,  had  applied  themselves  to  these  profound  sciences,  free  from  the 
contagion  of  mysticism  in  their  explications  of  scripture.  They  followed, 
on  the  contrary,  the  example  of  these  fanatics,  as  may  be  seen  by  Hugh 
of  St.  Victor's  Allegorical  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
by  the  Mystical  Ark  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  by  the  Mystical  Com- 
mentaries of  Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent^  on  Obadiah,  Hosea,  and  Amos ;  > 
not  to  mention  several  other  writers,  who  seem  to  have  been  animatfid 
by  the  same  spirit. 

The  nuumer  of  VI.  The  most  eminent  teachers  of  theology  resided  at 

i^thatnlm       Paris,  which  city  was,  from  this  time  forward,  frequented 
prevailed.  by  Students  of  divinity  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  re- 

sorted thither  in  crowds,  to  receive  instruction  from  these  celebrated  mas- 
ters. The  French  divines  were  divided  into  different  sects.  The  first  of 
these  sects,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  The  Ancient  Theologiat, 
explained  the  doctrines  of  religion,  in  a  plain  and  simple 'manner,  by 
passages  drawn  from  the  holy  scriptures,  from  the  decrees  of  councils,  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  very  rarely  made  use  of  the  suc- 
cours of  reason  or  philosophy  in  their  theological  lectures.  In  this  class 
we  place  St.  Bernard,  Peter,  sumamed  the  Chanter,  Walter  of  St.  Victor, 
and  other  doctors,  who  declared  an  open  and  bitter  war  against  the  philo- 
sophical divines.  The  doctors,  who  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  Positivi  and  Sententiarii,  were  not,  in  all  respects,  different  from  these 
now  mentioned.  Imitating  the  examples  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Lanfranc,  Hildebert,  and  other  doctors  of  the  preceding  century, 
they  taught  and  confirmed  their  system  of  theology,  principally  by  collect- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  the  opinions  of  Uie  ancients. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  fsn  from  rejecting  the  succours  of  reason,  and 
the  discussions  of  philosophy,  to  which  they  more  especially  had  recourse, 
when  difficulties  were  to  be  solved,  and  adversaries  to  be  refuted,  but,  in 
the  application  of  which,  all  did  not  discover  the  same  degree  of  modera- 
tion and  prudence.  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  of  this  century,  who  taught  in  this  manner  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 

BflBuf;  M^moires  coDcemant  rHiitoire  d*Auz-  29. — ^See  alio  Mabillon.  Ansales  Benedict 

orre,  torn.  ii.  p.  486.  torn,  vl  p.  477,  719. 

"  An  ample  account  of  this  learned  Bene-  "  The  Prologue  in  Abdiam  has  been  pub- 

dictine  is  to  be  found  in  Qabr.  Liron,  Stngu-  lished  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Annales  Benedict 

hurit^s  Historiqucs  ct  Lilteraires,  torn.  iii.  p.  torn.  vi.  p.  637. 
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tianity,  digested  into  a  regular  system.  His  example,  however,  was  fol- 
lowed by  many ;  but  none  acquired  such  a  shining  reputation  by  his  labours, 
in  this  branch  of  sacred  erudition,  as  Peter,  bishop  of  Paris,  sumamed  Lom- 
bard, from  the  country  which  gave  him  birth.  The  four  books  of  Sentences 
of  this  eminent  prelate,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1 172,^  were  not  only 
received  with  universal  applause,  but  acquired  also  sudi  a  high  degree  of 
authority  as  induced  the  most  learned  doctors  in  all  places  to  employ  their 
labours  in  illustrating  and  expounding  them.  Scarcely  was  Uiere  any 
divine  of  note  that  did  not  undertake  ^s  popular  task,  except  Henry  of 
Oendt,  and  a  few  others,!*  so  that  Lombard,  who  was  commonly  called 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  on  account  of  the  famous  work  now  mentioned, 
became  truly  a  classic  author  in  divinity.'^ 

The  schoiMtid  ^^^'  ^^*  followers  of  Lombard,  who  were  called  Sen- 

properly  so         tentiarii,  though  their  manner  of  teaching  was  defective  in 
^^^*  some  respects,  and  not  altogether  exempt  from  vain  and 

trivial  questions,  were  always  attentive  to  avoid  entering  too  far  into  the 
subtilties  of  the  Dialecticians,  nor  did  they  presumptuously  attempt  sub- 
mitting the  divine  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  uncertain  and  obscure  prin- 
ciples of  a  refined  and  intricate  logic,  which  was  rather  founded  on  the 
excursions  of  fancy,  than  on  the  nature  of  things.  They  had  for  contem- 
poraries another  set  of  theologists,  who  were  far  from  imitating  their 
moderation  and  prudence  in  this  respect ;  a  set  of  subtile  doctors,  who 
taught  the  plain  and  simple  truths  of  Christianity,  in  the  obscure  terms, 
and  with  the  perplexing  distinctions,  used  by  the  Dialecticians,  and  ex- 
plained, or  rather  darkened  with  their  unintelligible  jargon,  the  sublime 
precepts  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  This  me&od  of  teaching 
theology,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  scholastic  system,  because  it 
was  in  general  use  in  the  schools,  had  for  its  author  Peter  Abelaid,  a  man 
of  the  most  subtile  genius,  whose  public  lectures  in  philosophy  and  divi* 
nity  had  raised  him  to  the  highest  summit  of  literary  renown,  and  who 
was  successively  canon  of  Paris,  and  monk  and  abbot  of  Buys.'  The 
fame  he  acquired  by  this  new  method,  engaged  many  ambitious  divines 
to  adopt  it ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  followers  of  Abelard  multi- 
plied prodigiously,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England  and  Italy* 
Thus  was  the  pure  and  peaceable  wisdom  of  the  gospel  perverted  into  a 
science  of  mere  sophistry  and  chicane;  for  these  subtile  doctors  never 
explained  or  illustrated  any  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary,  darkened  and 
disfigured  the  plainest  expressions  and  the  most  evident  truths,  by  their 


^  Erpoldi  Lindenbrogii  Seriptorae  Septen- 
tarionales,  p.  250. 

9  A  List  of  the  eommenUtort  irfao  kboared 
in  explaining  the  Senteneei  of  Peter  Lombard, 
h  given  by  Anton.  Posaevinus,  in  his  Bibliodi. 
Selects,  torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ziv.  p.  242. 

4  £>*  The  Book  of  Senteneet,  which  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Peter  Lombud  to  illua- 
trioui,  waa  a  conopilation  of  eentences  and 
pamgea  drawn  firom  the  fiithert,  whose  mani- 
fold contradictions  this  eminent  prelate  endea- 
▼oured  to  reconcile.  His  work  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  a  complete  body  of  diTinity.  It 
oonaits  of  Foar  Books,  each  of  which  is  sab- 
divided  into  vaiioQs  chapters  and  sections.  In 
the  Hnt  he  ticaU  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Di- 
vine Attributea ;  in  the  Second,  of  the  Crea- 
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tton  in  genera],  of  the  Origin  of  Angels,  the 
Formation  and  FaU  of  Man,  of  Qnee  and 
Free  Will,  of  Original  Sin  and  Actual  Trane- 
greasion;  in  the  Third,  of  the  Incarnation 
and  Perfections  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  of  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Commandments  of  God.  The  Sainmente, 
the  Resurrection,  the  Laat  Judgment^  and  tbs 
State  of  the  Righteous  in  Heaven,  an  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  Fonrth  and  last  book 
of  this  ftmons  work,  vrfaich  was  the  wonder  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  little  more  than  aa 
object  of  contempt  in  ouit. 

'  Abelard  acknowledges  this  himself,  Eplst 
i.  cap.  ix.  p.  29,  Oper. — See  also  Launois,  Do 
Scholia  Caroli  M.  p.  67,  cap.  lix.  torn.  iv. 
0pp.  part  I. 
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laboured  and  useless  distinctions,  fatigued  both  themselves  and  others  with 
unintelligible  solutions  of  abstruse  and  frivolous  questions,  and  through  a 
rage  for  disputing,  maintained  with  equal  vehemence  and  ardour  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  most  serious  and  momentous  questions.* 
TheChrittiui  VIII.  From  this  period, 'therefore,  an  important  distinc- 

doeton  divided  tion  was  made  between  the  Christian  doctors,  who  were 
cjiited^Bibiic?*''  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  class  were  placed 
and  schidastid.  those  who  were  called  by  the  various  names  of  Biblici,  i.  e, 
bible-doctors,  Dogmatici,  and  Positivi,  t .  e.  didactic  divines,  and  also  Ve- 
teres,  or  ancients ;  and  in  the  second  were  ranged  the  Scholastics,  who 
were  also  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Sententiarii,  after  the  master  of 
the  sentences,  and  Novi,  to  express  their  recent  origin.  The  former 
expounded,  though  in  a  wretched  manner,  the  sacred  writings  in  their 
public  schools,  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  without  deriving 
any  succours  from  reason  or  philosophy,  and  confirmed  their  opinions  by 
the  united  testimonies  of  scripture  and  tradition.  The  latter  expounded, 
instead  of  the  Bible,  the  famous  Book  of  Sentences  ;  reduced,  under  the 
province  of  their  subtile  philosophy,  whatever  the  gospel  proposed  as  an 
object  of  faith,  or  a  rule  of  practice ;  and  perplexed  and  obscured  its 
divine  doctrines  and  precepts  by  a  multitude  of  vain  questions  and  idle 
speculations.*  The  method  of  the  scholastics  exhibited  a  pompous 
aspect  of  learning,  and  these  subtile  doctors  seemed  to  surpass  their  adver- 
saries in  sagacity  and  genius ;  hence  they  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
studious  youth  who  flocked  to  their  schools  in  multitudes,  while  the 
biblici,  or  doctors  of  the  sacred  page,  as  they  were  also  called,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  their  auditories  unfrequented,  and  almost  deserted." 
The  scholastic  theology  continued  in  high  repute  in  all  the  European  col- 
leges until  the  time  of  Luther. 

The  seboiartie  di-  IX.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  these  meta- 
i^diSSrent  physical  divines  had  many  difiSculties  to  encounter,  and 
quarten.  much  Opposition  to  overcome,  before  they  could  obtain  that 

boundless  authority  in  the  European  schools,  which  they  enjoyed  so  long. 
They  were  attacked  from  different  quarters;  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
ancient  divines,  or  Bible-doctors ;  on  the  other,  by  the  Mystics,  who  con- 
sidered true  wisdom  and  knowledge  as  unattainable  by  study  or  reasoning, 
and  as  the  fruit  of  mere  contemplation,  inward  feeling,  and  a  passive  acqui- 
escence in  divine  influences.     Thus  that  ancient  conflict  between  faith  and 


■  C^t.  EgsMe  de  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris, 
t  ii.  p.  201,  583;  AntoD.  Wood,  Antiquit. 
Oxoniens.  torn.  i.  p.  58;  LaudoIs,  De  yaria 
Aristotelit  Fortona  in  Acad.  Paris,  cap.  iil  p. 
187,  edit.  Elswichii,  Yitem.  1720,  in  8to. 

*  See  Bonlay,  Hitter.  Acad.  Paris,  torn, 
iii.  p.  657. 

*  The  Book  of  Scntencee  teemed  to  be  at 
thia  time  in  much  graater  repute  than  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  compilations  of  Peter 
Lombard  were  preferred  to  the  doctrines  and 
preoq>ta  of  Jesnt  Ohriat.  Thia  appears  eri. 
dent  from  the  following  remarkable  pasaage  in 
Roger  Bacon*t  Opp.  Maj.  ad  Glementem  IV. 
Pontiff.  Rom.  publithed  in  1733  at  London, 
by  Sam.  Jebb,  fSrom  the  original  MSS.  "  Bao- 
calanreut  qui  l^t  textum  (icriptnrB)  tue- 
cumbit    lectori  tentcntiarum,  ct  ubique  in 


omnibut  honoratur  et  prefertur:  nam  ille, 
qui  legit  tententiat  babet,  prindpalem  horun 
Icgcndi  tecundum  taam  voluntatem,  habet  et 
tocium  et  cameram  apud  religibaoa :  scd  qai 
legit  Bibliam,  caret  his,  et  meodicat  horun 
legendi,  secundum  quod  placet  lectori  senten- 
tianim :  et  qui  legit  summaa,  ditputat  ubiqae 
et  pro  magistro  habetur,  reliquus  qui  textum 
legit,  non  poteat  disputare,  ticut  fiiit  hoc  anno 
Bononin,  et  in  multis  aliis  locia,  quod  est 
abnudum :  manifestum  est  igitur,  quod  textat 
illius  facultatis  (sc.  Theologicie)  subjidtnr  nai 
tumme  magistimli.**  Such  was  now  the  an- 
thority  of  the  toholaitic  theology,  aa  appears 
from  the  words  of  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the 
foUowing  age,  and  in  whoie  writings  there  are 
many  things  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  turiont. 
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reason,  thiEit  had  formerly  divided  the  Latin  doctors,  and  had  heen  for  many 
years  hashed  in  silence,  was  now  unhappily  revived,  and  produced  every 
where  new  tumults  and  dissensions.  The  patrons  and  defenders  of  the 
ancient  theology,  who  attacked  the  schoolmen,  were  Guihert,  ahhot  of 
Nogent ;  ^  Peter,  ahhot  of  Moustier-la-Celle  ;  ^  Peter  the  Chanter,*  and 
principally  Walter  of  St.  Victor.^  The  Mystics  also  sent  forth  into  the 
field  of  controversy,  upon  this  occasion,  their  ahlest  and  most  violent 
champions,  such  as  Joachim,  ahhot  of  Flori,  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  who 
loaded  with  invectives  the  scholastic  divines,  and  more  especially  Lom« 
bard,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  candid  and  modest  doctor  of 
that  suhtile  tribe.  These  dissensions  and  contests,  whose  deplorable 
effects  augmented  from  day  to  day,  engaged  Alexander  III.,  who  was  pon«> 
tiff  at  this  time,  to  interpose  his  authority,  in  order  to  restore  tranquillity 
and  concord  in  the  church.  For  this  purpose  he  convoked  a  solemn  and 
numerous  assemblage  of  the  clergy  in  the  year  1 1 64,*  in  which  the  licen- 
tious rage  of  disputing  about  religious  matters  was  condemned  ;  and  an- 
other in  the  year  1179,  in  which  some  particular  errors  of  Peter  Lombard 
were  pointed  out  and  censured.* 

And  prineipaiiy  X.  But  of  all  the  adversaries  that  assailed  the  scholastic 

^stBeraaid.  ^yines  in  this  century,  none  was  so  formidable  as  the 
famous  St.  Bernard,  whose  zeal  was  ardent  beyond  all  expression,  and 
whose  influence  and  authority  were  equal  to  his  zeal.  And  accordingly 
we  find  this  illustrious  abbot  combating  the  Dialecticians,  not  only  in  his 
writings  and  his  conversation,  but  also  by  his  deeds  ;  arming  against  them 
synods  and  councils,  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  the  laws  of  the  state. 
The  renowned  Abelard,  who  was  as  much  superior  to  St.  Bernard  in 
sagacity  and  erudition,  as  he  was  his  inferior  in  credit  and  authority, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  felt,  by  a  bitter  experience,  the  aversion  of 
the  lordly  abbot  to  the  scholasric  doctors;  for,  in  the  year  1121,  he  was 
called  before  the  council  of  Soissons,  and  before  that  of  Sens  in  the 
year  1140,  in  both  of  which  assemblies  he  was  accused  by  St.  Bernard 
of  the  most  pernicious  errors,  and  was  finally  condemned  as  an  egregious 
heretic.^  The  charge  brought  against  this  subtile  and  learned  monk  was, 
that  he  had  notoriously  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  blasphemed 
against  the  majesty  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  entertained  unworthy  and  false 
conceptions  of  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  him,  denied  the  necessity  of  the  divine  grace  to  render  us  vir- 
tuous, and,  in  a  word,  that  his  doctrines  struck  at  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  religion.  It  must  be  confessed  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Abelard,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  very  singular 
and  incongruous  manner  upon  several  points  of  theology  ;  *^  and  this,  in- 


*  In  hii  TropologiA  in  Oseun,  p.  203. 
0pp. 

^  Opufciil.  p.  277,  396,  edit  Benedict. 

'  In  his  Terbam  Abbreviat  cap.  iii.  p.  6, 7, 
pabliahed  at  Mons  in  the  year  1639,  in  4  to, 
by  George  Galopin. 

7  lo  his  Libri  iT.  contra  Quatuor  Francis 
Labyrinthos  et  novoe  Hcreticoa.  He  called 
Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Poir^  Lombard,  and 
Peter  of  Poitiera,  who  tvcre  the  principal 
icbolastic  divines  of  thii  centary,  the  fonr 
lifcbyrinths  of  France.  For  an  account  of  thii 
work,  which  is  yet  in  manuicript,  aee  Bonlay, 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  619,  659. 


■  Ant.  Pagi,  Critic,  in  Baronium,  torn.  4t. 
ad  A.  1164,  p.  614,615. 

•  Matth.  Paris.  Histor.  Major,  p.  115; 
Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  402. 

^  See  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the  article 
Abelaxd ;  Gerrais,  Vie  d'Abeilard  et  d*Heloise ; 
Mabillon,  AnnaL  Benedict  torn.  vi.  p.  63, 
84,  324,  395 ;  Biartene,  Thesaur.  Anecdotor. 
torn.  ▼.  p.  1139. 

e  03-  He  affirmed,  for  example,  among 
other  things  equally  unintelligible  and  extra- 
vagant, that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  were  improper  terms,  and  were  only 
med  to  express  the  fulness  of  the  sovereign 
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deed,  is  one  of  the  inconyeniences  to  which  suhtile  refinements  upon  xnys* 
terious  doctrines  frequently  lead.  But  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  band* 
that  St.  Bernard,  who  had  much  more  genius  than  logic,  misunderstood 
some  of  the  opinions  of  Ahelard,  and  mlfully  perverted  others.  For  the 
zeal  of  this  good  ahbot  too  rarely  permitted  him  to  consult  in  his  decisions 
the  dictates  of  impartial  equity  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  almost  always 
applauded  beyond  measure,  and  censured  without  mercy  .^ 

XI.  Ahelard  was  not  the  only  scholastic  divine  who  paid  dear  for  bis 
metaphysical  refinement  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  whose  logic 
exposed  him  to  the  unrelenting  fury  of  persecution ;  Gilbert  de  la  Pioree, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  had  taught  theology  and  philosophy  at  Paris,  and 
in  other  places,  with  the  highest  applause,  met  with  the  same  fate.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  Arnold  and  Calo,  two  of  his  archdeacons,  who  had 
heen  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  ancient  theology,  beard  him^  one 
day  disputing,  with  more  subtilty  than  was  meet,  concerning  the  Divine 
nature.  Alarmed  at  the  novelty  of  his  doctrine,  they  brought  a  cbarge 
of  blasphemy  against  him  before  pope  Eugenius  III.,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  France  ;  and,  to  give  weight  to  their  accusation,  they  gained  over 
fit.  Bernard,  aud  engaged  him  in  their  cause.  This  zealous  abhot  treated 
the  matter  with  his  usual  vehemence,  and  opposed  Gilbert  with  the 
utmost  severity  and  bitterness,  first  in  the  council  of  Paris,  a.  d.  1147, 
and  afterwards  in  that  which  was  assembled  at  Rbeims  the  year  following. 
In  this  latter  council  the  accused  bishop,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  tbe 
dispute,  offered  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  assembly, 
and  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  whom  they  were  condemned.  The  errors 
attributed  to  Gilbert  were  the  fruits  of  an  excessive  subtilty,  and  of  an 
extravagant  passion  for  reducing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under  tbe 
empire  of  metaphysic  and  dialectic.  He  distinguished  the  divine  essence 
from  the  Deity,  the  properties  of  the  three  divine  persons  from  the  persons 
themselves,  not  in  reiUity,  but  by  abstraction,  in  statu  rationis,  as  tbe 
metaphysicians  speak  ;  and  in  consequence  of  these  distinctions,  be  denied 
the  incarnation  of  the  divine  nature.  To  these  he  added  other  opinions, 
derived  from  the  same  source,  which  were  rather  vain,  fanciful,  and 
adapted  to  excite  surprise  by  their  novelty,  than  glaringly  false,  or  really 
pernicious.  These  refined  notions  were  far  above  the  comprehension 
of  good  St.  Bernard,  who  was  by  no  means  accustomed  to  such  profound 
disquisitions,  to  such  intricate  researches.* 
The  state  of  moral       ^l^'  The  important  science  of  morals  was  not  nowin  aveiy 

Md  practical       fiourishing  State,  as  may  be  easily  imagined  when  we  oonsi- 

~  ^^'  der  the  genius  and  spirit  of  that  philosophy  which,  in  this 

century,  reduced  all  the  other  sciences  under  its  dominion,  and  of  which 


good;  that  the  Father  vaa  the  plenitade  of 
power,  the  Son  a  certain  power,  and  the  Holy 
Qhost  no  power  at  all ;  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  the  soul  of  the  world,  with  other 
crude  fancies  of  a  like  nature,  mingled,  hew- 
ever,  with  hold  truths. 

^  See  Genraia,  Vie  d*lheilard,  torn.  ii.  p. 
162;  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Ancienne  et  Mo- 
deme,  torn.  ix.  p.  352  ;  Dionys.  PetaT.  Dog- 
maU  Theolog.  torn.  i.  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.  p.  217, 
as  also  the  works  of  Bernard,  passim.  Ahe- 
lard, who,  notwithstanding  all  his  crude  no- 
tions, was  a  man  of  true  genluB^  was  undoubt- 
^ly  worthy  of  a  better  fkte  than  that  which 


fell  to  his  lot,  apd  of  a  more  enlightened  fge 
than  that  in  which  he  lived.  AiUr  pasaiog 
through  the  furnace  of  persecution,  and  having 
suflfered  afflictions  of  various  kinda,  of  which 
he  has  transmitted  the  history  to  posterity,  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Clugni,  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  the  year  1 142. 

*  See  Du  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Puis,  torn, 
ii.  p.  223,  232 ;  MabUlon,  AnnaL  Benedictiiu 
torn.  vi.  p.  343,  415,  433;  Gallia  ChristiaBS 
Benedictin.  torn.  ii.  p.  1175;  Matth.  F^uii, 
Histor.  Major,  p.  56  ;  Petavii  Dogmata  Tbeo- 
logica,  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  vUL;  Longueval, 
Histoire  de  TEglise  Qallicaiie,  t  ix.  p.  147. 
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we  bave  given  some  account  in  ihe  preceding  sections.  The  only  moral 
writer  among  the  Greeks,  who  is  worthy  of  mention,  is  Philip,  sumamed 
the  Solitary,  whose  book,  entitled  Dioptra,  which  consists  in  a  dialogue 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  is  composed  with  judgment  and  elegance, 
and  contains  many  things  proper  to  nourish  pious  and  virtuous  senti- 
ments. 

The  Latin  moralists  of  this  age  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
9chola8tic8  and  mystics.  The  former  discoursed  about  virtue,  as  they  did 
about  truth,  in  the  most  unfeeling  jargon,  and  generally  subjoined  their 
arid  system  of  morals  to  what  they  called  their  didactic  theology.  The 
latter  treated  the  duties  of  morality  in  a  quite  different  manner;  their  lan- 
guage was  tender,  persuasive,  and  affecting,  and  their  sentiments  often 
beautiful  and  sublime ;  but  they  taught  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
without  method  or  precision,  and  firequentiy  mixed  the  dross  of  Platonism 
with  the  pure  treasures  of  celestial  truth. 

We  might  also  place  in  the  class  of  moral  writers  the  greatest  part  of 
the  commentators  and  expositors  of  this  century,  who,  lajring  aside  all  at- 
tention to  the  signification  of  the  words  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  and 
scMcely  ever  attempting  to  illustrate  the  truths  they  reveal,  or  the  events 
which  they  relate,  turned,  by  forced  and  allegorical  explications,  every  pas- 
sage of  scripture  to  practical  uses,  and  drew  lessons  of  morality  from  every 
quarter.     We  could  produce  many  instances  of  this  way  of  commenting 
besides  Ghiibert's  Moral  Observations  on  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Prophecy  of 
Amos,  and  the  Lamentations  of  JereiQiah. 
Polemic  writers.      ^^^I*  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  were  seized  with  that ' 
enthusiastic  passion  for  dialectic  researches  that  raged  in 
this  century,  and  were  thereby  rendered  extremely  fond  of  captious  ques- 
tions and  theological  contests,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  love  of  contro- 
versy seduced  them  from  the  paths  that  lead  to  truth,  and  involved  them 
m  labyrinths  of  uncertainty  and  error.     The  discovery  of  truth  was  not, 
indeed,  the  great  object  they  had  in  view.     Their  principal  design  was  to 
puzzle  and  embarrass  their  adversaries,  and  overwhelm  them  with  an  enor- 
mous heap  of  fine-spun  distinctions,  an  impetuous  torrent  of  words  with- 
out meaning,  a  long  list  of  formidable  authorities,  and  a  specious  train  of 
faUadous  consequences,  embellished  with  railings  and  invectives.     The 
principal  polemic  writers  among  the  Greeks  were  Constantius  Harmeno- 
pulus  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus.     The  former  published  a  short  treatise, 
pe  Sectis  Hcereticorum,  t.  e.  concerning  the  Heretical  Sects.     The  latter, 
in  a  long  and  laboured  work,  entitled  Panoplia,  attacked  all  the  various 
heresies  and  errors  that  troubled  the  church  ;  but,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
treme levity  and  credulity  of  this  writer,  his  manner  of  disputing  was 
highly  defective,  and  all  his  arguments,  according  to  the  wretched  method 
that  now  prevailed,  were  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
whose  authority  supplied  the  place  of  evidence.     Both  these  authors  were 
sharply  censured  in  a  satirical  poem  composed  by  Zonaras.     The  Latin 
writers  were  also  employed  in  various  branches  of  religious  controversy. 
Honorius  of  Autun  wrote  against  certain  heresies,  and  Abelard  combated 
them  all.     The  Jews,  whose  credit  was  now  entirely  sunk,  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  miserable  in  every  respect,  were  refuted  by  GKlbert  de 
Castilione,  Odo,  Petrus,  Alfonsus,  Rupert  of  Duytz,  Petrus,  Mauritius, 
Richardus  a  Sto.  Victore,  and  Petrus  Blesensis,  according  to  the  logic 
of  the  times,  and  Euthymius,  with  several  other  divines,  directed  their 
polemic  force  against  the  Saracens. 
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Tbe  eontetti  be-  XIY .  The  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
oreeki  and  La-  Subject  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  still  car- 
tina  eoDtinaed.  ned  on  by  both  parties  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and 
vehemence.  The  Grecian  champions  were  Euthymius,  Nicetas,  and  others 
of  less  renown,  while  the  cause  of  the  Latins  was  vigorously  maintained 
by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havelsberg,  and  Hugo  Etherianus,  who  distinguished 
themselves  eminently  by  their  erudition  in  this  fiimous  controversy.' 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  to  reconcile 
these  differences  and  to  heal  these  fatal  divisions;  and  this  union  was 
solicited  in  a  partdcnlar  manner  by  the  emperors  in  the  Comnene  fiunily, 
who  expected  to  draw  much  advantage  from  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  the  Latins  towards  the  support  of  the  Grecian  empire,  which  was  at 
this  time  in  a  declining,  nay,  idmost  in  a  desperate  condition.  But,  as  the 
Latins  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  despotic  supremacy  over  the  Greek 
church,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  bishops  could  by  no  means 
be  induced  to  yield  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  to  con- 
demn the  measures  and  proceedings  of  their  ancestors,  the  negotiations 
undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  peace  widened  the  breach  instead  of 
healing  it,  and  the  terms  proposed  on  both  sides,  but  especially  by  the 
Latins,  exasperated,  instead  of  calming,  the  resentments  and  animosities 
of  the  contending  parties. 

Matters  of  ie«i  XY.  Many  controversies  of  inferior  moment  were  car^ 

?erted"atnong*^  "cd  on  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  extremely  fond  of 
the  Greeks.  disputing,  and  were  scarcely  ever  without  debates  upon 
religious  matters.  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  circumstantial  narration  of 
these  theological  contests,  which  are  more  proper  to  fatigue  than  to  amuse 
or  instruct,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  mention  of  those  which 
made  the  greatest  noise  in  the  empire.  Under  the  reign  of  Emanuel 
Comnenus,  whose  extensive  learning  was  accompanied  with  an  excessive 
curiosity,  several  theological  controversies  were  carried  on,  in  which  he 
himself  bore  a  principal  part,  and  which  fomented  such  discords  and  ani- 
mosities among  a  people  already  exhausted  and  dejected  by  intestine 
tumults,  as  threatened  dieir  destruction.  The  first  question  that  exercised 
the  metaphysical  talent  of  this  over-curious  emperor  and  his  subtile 
doctors  was  this : — "  In  what  sense  it  was,  or  might  be  affirmed,  that  an 
incarnate  God  was  at  the  same  time  the  offerer  and  the  oblation?" 
When  this  knotty  question  had  been  long  debated,  and  the  emperor  had 
maintained,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  solution  of  it  that  was  contrary  to 
the  opinion  generally  received,  he  yielded  at  length,  and  embraced  the 
popular  notion  of  that  unintelligible  subject.  The  consequence  of  this 
step  was,  that  many  men  of  eminent  abilities  and  great  credit,  who  had 
differed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  upon  this  article,  were  deprived 
of  their  honours  and  employments. '  What  the  emperor's  opinion  of  this 
matter  was,  we  find  nowhere  related  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  we  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  adopted  by  the  church  in  relation  to 
this  question.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  emperor,  followed  by  certain 
learned  doctors,  differed  from  the  opinions  generally  received  among  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  oblation  or  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  that  holy  ordinance. 

'  See  Leo  Allatius,  Do  Perpetua  Consen-  '  Nicetas  Choniatei,  AnnaL  lib.  m  Mct 

sione  Eccleaias  Oriental  ct  Occident,  lib.  ii.       v.  p.  112.  ed.  VonctK. 
cap.  xi.  p.  644. 
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The  Greek!  dii-  XVI.  Some  ye&Ts  after  this,  a  still  more  warm  con- 

fheV^r©?"*  test  arose  concerning  the  sense  of  those  words  of  Christ, 
chritt»  John  John  xir.  28 — "  For  my  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  and 
XIV.  28.  divided  the  Greeks  into  the  most  hitter  and  deplorable 

Actions*  To  the  ancient  explications  of  that  important  passage  new 
illustrations  were  now  added ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  who,  from  an  in* 
different  prince,  was  become  a  wretched  divine,  published  an  exposition 
of  that  remarkable  text,  which  he  obtruded,  as  the  only  true  sense  of  the 
words,  upon  a  council  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  was  desirous  of 
having  received  as  a  rule  of  faith  by  all  the  Grecian  cleigy.  He  main- 
tained that  the  words  in  question  related  to  the  flesh  that  was  hid 
in  Christ,  and  that  was  passible,  f.  e»  subject  to  suffering,^  and  not  only 
ordered  this  decision  to  be  engraven  on  tables  of  stone  in  the  principal 
church  of  Constantinople,  but  also  published  an  edict,  in  which  capital 
punishments  were  denounced  against  all  such  as  should  presume  to 
oppose  this  explication,  or  teach  any  doctrine  repugnant  to  it.'  This 
edict,  however,  expired  with  the  emperor  by  whom  it  was  issued  out ; 
and  Andronicus,  upon  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  prohibited 
all  those  contests  concerning  speculative  points  of  theology  that  arose 
from  an  irregular  and  wanton  curiosity,  and  suppressed,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,. all  inquiry  into  the  subject  now  mentioned,  by  enacting 
the  severest  penalties  against  such  as  should  in  any  way  contribute 
to  revive  this  dispute.^ 

Concerning  the  XVII.   The    same    theolo^cal  emperor    troubled    the 

GodofMBho-  church  with  another  controversy  concerning  the  God  of 
Mahomet.  The  Greek  catechisms  pronounced  anathema 
against  the  deity  worshipped  by  that  false  prophet,  whom  they  represented 
as  a  solid  and  spherical  Being  ;^  for  so  they  translated  the  Arabian  word 
elsemed,  which  is  applied  in  the  Koran  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  which 
indeed  is  susceptible  of  that  sense,  though  it  also  signifies  etemal.i  The 
emperor  ordered  this  anathema  to  be  effaced  in  the  catechism  of  the  Gbeek 
church,  on  account  of  the  high  offence  it  gave  to  the  Mahometans,  who 
had  either  been  already  converted  to  Christianity,  or  were  disposed  to 
embrace  that  divine  religion,  and  who  were  extremely  shocked  at  such  an 
insult  offered  to  the  name  of  God,  with  whatever  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions it  might  be  attended.  The  Christian  doctors,  on  the  other  hand, 
opposed  with  much  resolution  and  vehemence  this  imperial  order.  They 
observed  that  the  anathema,  pronounced  in  the  catechism,  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  of  God  in  general,  nor  to  the  true  Grod  in  particular ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  solely  directed  against  the  error  of  Ma- 
homet, against  that  phantom  of  a  divinity  which  he  had  imagined ;  for 
that  impostor  pretended  that  the  Deity  could  neither  be  engendered  nor 
engender;  whereas  the  Christians  adore  God  the  Father.  After  the 
bitterest  disputes  concerning  this  abstruse  subject,  and  various  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  the  bishops,  assembled  in  council, 
consented,  though  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  to  transfer  the  impreca- 
tion of  the  catechism  from  the  God  of  Ms^omet  to  Mahomet  himself 
his  doctrine,  and  his  sect.™ 

^  Kard  r^v  iv  aiirif  Krcarijy  Kai  wtiOtf-  ^  'OXdcr^aipoc* 

Tfjv  adpKa,  ^  ReUnd,  de  Religione  Moluuiimedka,  lib. 

>  Nicetu  Choniates,  ArnuJ.  lib.  vii.  aoct.  li.  sccU  3,  p.  142. 
6.  p.  113.  "  Nicota  Chion.  Annales,  lib.  til.  p.  113 

i  Nicotas  in  Andronica,  lib.  ii.  sect  5.  p.  1 75.  ^11 6. 
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The  eontrovmy  XVIII.  The  spirit  of  controrersy  raged  among  the  Latins 

conoenitDg  the  as  wcU  as  among  the  Greeks,  and  vaiioos  sentiments  con- 
caniMioifraiooff  ceming  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  propa- 
the  Latins.  gated,  not  Only  in  the  schools,  but  also  in  the  writings  of 

the  learned.  For,  though  all  the  doctors  of  the  church  were  now  extremely 
.desirous  of  being  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  system  of  Berenger,  yet 
many  of  them,  and  among  others'  Rupert  of  Duytz,  differed  very  little 
from  the  sentiments  of  that  great  man ;  at  least  it  is  certain,  that,  not* 
vrithstanding  the  famous  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  the  church  con- 
cerning the  opinions  of  Berenger,  nothing  was  yet  precisely  deteimined 
with  respect  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist. 

^  Rupert  had  also  religious  contests  of  another  nature  with  Ansdm, 
bishop  of  Laon,  William  of  Ghampeaux,  and  their  disciples  and  followers, 
who  maintained  their  doctrine  when  they  were  no  more.  The  divine  will 
and  the  divine  omnipotence  were  the  subjects  of  this  controversy,  and  the 
question  debated  was,  *'  Whether  God  really  willed  and  actually  produced 
all  things  that  exist,  or  whether  there  are  certain  things  whose  existence 
he  merely  permits,  and  whose  production,  instead  of  being  the  effect  of  his 
will,  was  contrary  to  it  ?"  The  affirmative  of  the  latter  part  of  this  ques- 
tion was  maintained  by  Rupert,  while  his  adversaries  held  that  all  things 
were  the  effects  not  only  of  the  divine  power,  but  also  of  the  divine  will. 
This  learned  abbot  was  also  accused  of  having  taught  that  the  angels  were 
formed  out  of  darkness ;  that  Christ  did  not  administer  his  body  to  Judas, 
in  the  last  supper ;  and  several  other  doctrines<>  contrary  to  the  received 
opinions  of  the  church. 

Ai  alio  thftt  con-  XIX.  These  and  other  controversies  of  a  more  private 
nu[cLSfte*c*  *^"  ^*'*^»  which  made  little  noise  in  the  world,  were  succeeded, 
eeirtion  of  the  about  the  year  1140,  by  one  of  a  more  public  nature,  con- 
virgin  Maiy.  ceming  what  was  called,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.i*  Certain  churches  in  France  began,  about  that  time,  to 
celebrate  the  festival  consecrated  to  this  pretended  conception,  which  the 
English  had  observed  before  this  period  in  consequence  of  the  exhortations 
of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  some  authors  report.  The  church 
of  Lyons  was  one  of  the  first  that  adopted  this  new  festival,  which  no 
Booner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  St.  Bernard,  than  he  severely  censured 
the  canons  of  Lyons  on  account  of  this  innovation,  and  opposed  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin  with  the  greatest  vigour,  as  it  supposed 
her  being  honoured  with  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  Christ  alone.  Upon 
this  a  warm  contest  arose  ;  some  siding  with  the  Canons  of  Lyons,  and 
adopting  the  new  festival,  while  others  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  St. 
Bernard.^  The  controversy,  however,  notwithstanding  the  seal  of  the 
contending  parties,  was  carried  on,  during  this  century,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  decency  and  moderation.  But,  in  after  times,  when  the  Domi- 
nicans were  established  in  the  academy  of  Paris,  the  contest  was  renewed 
with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  the  same  subject  was  debated,  on  both 
aides,  wil^  the  utmost  animosity  and  contention  of  mind.  The  Domini- 
cans declared  for  St.  Bernard,  while  the  academy  patronized  the  Canons  of 
Lyons  and  adopted  the  new  festival.  

■  Bookj,  Hist  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  U.  p.  30.  conception  maintained,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 

•  See  Mengoz.  Epi8tola»  published  by  Mar-  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  her  mother  with 

Ume,  in  his  Theaaor.  Anecdotor.  tom.  i.  p.  the  same  purity  that  is  attributed  to  Ghrist*> 

290 ;  Jo.  Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedict,  tom.  vi.  conception  in  her  womb. 

p.  19,  20,  42, 168,  261.  q  Sti.   Bcmardi  Rpistola   174,  tom.   i.  p. 

P  W-  The  defenders  of  this  immaculate  170;  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  ii  p. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES   AND   CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE    CHURCH    DURING    THIS 

CENTURY. 

Rites  used  in  the  I.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  divine  worship, 
Greek  Church.  |jq^Jj  public  and  private,  were  now  greatly  augmented 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  same  superstitious  passion  for  the  introduction 
of  new  observances,  discovered  itself  in  all  the  eastern  churches.  The 
Grecian,  Nestorian,  and  Jacobite  pontiffs,  that  were  any  way  remarkable 
for  their  credit  or  ambition,  were  desirous  of  transmitting  their  names  to 
posterity  by  the  invention  of  some  new  rite,  or  by  some  striking  change 
introduced  into  the  method  of  worship  that  had  hitherto  prevailed.  This 
was,  indeed,  almost  the  only  way  left  to  distinguish  themselves  in  an  age, 
where  all  sense  of  the  excellence  of  genuine  religion  and  substantial  piety 
being  almost  totally  lost,  the  whole  care  and  attention  of  an  ostentatious 
clergy,  and  a  superstitious  multitude,  were  employed  upon  that  round  of 
external  ceremonies  and  observances  that  were  substituted  in  their  place. 
Thus  some  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  render  their  names  immortal, 
by  introducing  a  new  method  of  reading  or  reciting  the  prayers  of  the 
church ;  others  changed  the  church  music ;  others  again  tortured  their  in- 
ventions to  find  out  some  new  mark  of  veneration,  that  might  be  offered 
to  the  relics  and  images  of  the  saints;  while  several  ecclesiastics  did 
not  disdain  to  employ  their  time,  with  the  utmost  serious  assiduity,  in 
embellishing  the  garments  of  the  clergy,  and  in  forming  the  motions 
and  postures  they  were  to  observe,  and  the  looks  they  were  to  assume* 
in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship. 

The  Latin  ritual  ^^'  ^^-^^V  l^am  from  the  book  De  Divinis  Officiis, 

composed  by  the  &mous  Rupert,  or  Robert  of  Duytz,  what 
were  the  rites  in  use  among  the  Latins  during  this  century,  as  also  the 
reasons  on  which  they  were  founded.  According  to  the  plan  we  follow, 
we  cannot  here  enlarge  upon  the  additions  that  were  made  to  the  doc* 
trinal  part  of  religion.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  the  enthu- 
siastic veneration  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had  beeil  hitherto  carried  to 
such  an  excessive  height,  increased  now  instead  ^of  diminishing,  since  her 
dignity  was  at  this  time  considerably  augmented  by  the  new  fiction  or 
invention  relating  to  her  immaculate  conception.  For  though,  as  we  ob- 
served in  the  preceding  chapter,  St.  Bernard  and  others  opposed  with 
vigour  this  chimerical  notion,  yet  their  efforts  were  counteracted  by  the 
superstitious  fury  of  the  deluded  multitude,  whose  judgment  prevailed  over 
the  counsels  of  the  wise.  So  that,  about  the  year  11 38,  there  was  a  solemn 
festival  instituted  in  honour  of  this  pretended  conception,  though  we  know 
not,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  by  whose  authority  it  was  first  established, 
nor  in  what  place  it  was  first  celebrated.* 

135;  Bfabilloii,  Annal.  B«Ded.  torn.  vi.  p.  '  MabiUon,   Annal.  Benedict,  torn.  ▼!.  p. 

827 ;  Dom.  Colonia,  HisU  LitU  de  la  Yille      327,  412  ;    Gallia    Christiana,    torn.  i.   p. 
de  Lyon,  tom«  ii.  p.  233.  1198. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES   THAT   TROUBLED    THE   CHURCH    DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

Fanatics  of  diifer-  I.  The  Greek  and  eastern  churches  were  infested  with 
the  Greek^^^'^  fanatics  of  different  kinds,  who  gave  them  much  trouhle. 
Church.  and  engaged  them  in  the  most  warm  and  violent  contests* 

Certain  of  these  fanatics  professed  to  helieve  in  a  double  Trinity,  rejected 
wedlock,  abstained  firom  flesh,  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  sacra^ 
ments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  also  all  the  various  branches  of 
external  worship ;  placed  the  essence  of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone* 
and  maintained,  as  it  is  said,  that  an  evil  being,  or  genius,  dwelt  in  the 
breast  of  every  mortal,  and  could  be  expelled  from  thence  by  no  other 
method,  than  by  perpetual  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
founder  of  this  enthusiastical  sect  is  said  to  have  been  a  person  called  Lu- 
copetrus.  His  chief  disciple  was  named  Tychicus,  who  corrupted,  by  &lse 
and  fanatical  interpretations,  several  books  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  par-> 
ticularly  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  *  It  is  well  known,  that 
enthusiastis  of  this  kind,  who  were  rather  wrong-headed  than  vicious,  lived 
among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  more  especially  among  the  monks,  for 
many  ages  before  this  period,  and  also  in  this  century.  The  accounts, 
indeed,  that  have  been  given  of  them,  are  not  in  all  respects  to  be  depended 
upon  :  and  there  are  several  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  many  persons  of  eminent  piety,  and  zeal  for  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  with  these  enthusiasts,  and  ranked 
in  the  list  of  heretics,  merely  on  account  of  their  opposing  the  vicious 
practices  and  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  treating  with 
derision  that  motley  spectacle  of  superstition  that  was  supported  by  public 
authority.  In  Greece,  and  in  all  the  eastern  provinces,  this  sort  of  men 
were  distinguished  by  the  general  and  invidious  appellation  of  Massalians, 
or  Euchites,*"  as  the  Latins  comprehended  aU  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  under  the  general  terms  of  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  observe,  that  the  names  above  mentioned  were  very 
vague  and  ambiguous  in  the  way  they  were  applied  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
orientals,  who  made  use  of  them  to  characterize,  without  distinction,  aU 
such  as  complained  of  the  multitude  of  useless  ceremonies,  and  of  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  that  there  was  between 
such  persons  in  point  of  principles  and  morals.  In  short,  the  righteous 
and  the  profligate,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  were  equally  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Massalians,  whenever  they  opposed  the  raging  8upei:sti- 


*  See  Euthymii  TriimiphuB  de  Sccta  Mas- 
salianorum,  in  Jac.  Tollii  InaignibuB  Itinciifl 
Italici,  p.  106—125. 

^  (t>  Massalians  and  Kuchitcs  are  deno- 
minations that  signify  the  same  thing,  and  de- 
note, the  one  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  in  the 
Greek  language,  persons  that  pray.  A  sect, 
under  this  denomination,  arose  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constandus,  about  the 
year  361,  founded  by  certain  monks  of  Meso- 
potamia, who  dedicated  themselves  wholly  to 
prayer,  and  held  many  of  the  doctrines  attri- 


buted by  Mosheim  to  the  Massalians  of  the 
twelflh  century.  See  August  De  Hssna. 
cap.  lyii.  and  Theod.  Heret  Fab.  liv.  ir. 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  another  sort  of  Mnwa 
lians  still  more  ancient,  who  were  mere  Qen- 
tiles,  acknowledged  several  gods,  yet  adored 
only  one  whom  they  called  Almighty,  and  had 
oratories  in  which  they  assembled  to  pray  and 
sing  hymns.  This  resemblance  between  the 
Massalians  and  Essenes  induced  Scallger  to 
think  that  Epiphanius  confounded  the  former 
with  the  latter. 
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tion  of  the  times,  or  looked  upon  true  or  genuine  piety  as  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  character. 

The  Bogomiies.  ^^'  From  the  sect  now  mentioned,  that  of  the  Bogomiles 
is  said  to  have  proceeded,  whose  founder  Basilius,  a  monk 
by  profession,  was  burned  at  Constantinople,  under  the  reign  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  after  all  attempts  to  make  him  renounce  his  errors  had  proved 
ineffectual.  By  the  accounts  we  have  of  this  unhappy  man,  and  of  the 
errors  he  taught,  it  appears  sufficiently  evident,  that  his  doctrine  resembled, 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  religious  system  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  and 
Manichaeans ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  the  Greeks  may 
have  falsified  his  tenets  in  some  respects,  fiasilius  maintained,  that  the 
world  and  all  animal  bodies  were  formed,  not  by  the  Deity,  but  by  an  evil 
demon,  who  had  been  cast  down  from  heaven  by  the  Supreme  Being  from 
whence  he  concluded,  that  the  body  was  no  more  than  the  prison  of  the 
immortal  spirit,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  to  be  enervated  by  fietsting,  con- 
templation, and  other  exercises,  that  so  the  soul  might  be  gradually 
restored  to  its  primitive  liberty  ;  for  this  purpose  also  wedlock  was  to  be 
avoided,  with  many  other  circumstances  which  we  have  often  had  occasion 
to  explain  and  repeat  in  the  course  of  this  history.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  the  same  principles,  that  this  unfortunate  enthusiast  denied  the  reality 
of  Christ's  body,  which,  like  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  he  considered 
only  as  a  phantom,  rejected  the  law  of  Moses,  and  maintained  that  the 
body;  upon  its  separation  by  death,  returned  to  the  malignant  mass  of 
matter,  without  either  the  prospect  or  possibility  of  a  future  resurrection 
to  life  and  felicity.  We  have  so  many  examples  of  fanatics  of  this  kind  in 
the  records  of  ancient  times,  and  also  in  the  jdstory  of  this  century,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  one  of  them  more  enterprise 
ing  than  the  rest  should  found  a  sect  among  the  Greeks.  The  name  of 
this  sect  was  taken  from  the  divine  mercy,  which  its  members  are  said  to 
have  incessantly  implored ;  for  the  word  bogomilus,  in  the  Mysian  lan- 
guage, signifies  calling  out  for  mercy  from  above.* 

The  Latin  Mcto,  HI.  The  Latin  sects  were  yet  more  numerous  than  those 

ft^m^hen^  of  the  Grccks,  and  this  will  not  appear  at  all  surprising  to 
they  sprang.  -  g^ch  as  consider  the  state  of  religion  in  the  greatest  part  of 
the  European  provinces.  The  reign  of  superstition,  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
the  luxury  and  indolence  of  the  pontiffs  and  bishops,  the  encouragement 
of  impiety  by  the  traffic  of  indulgences,  increasing  from  day  to  day,  several 
pious,  though  weak  men,  who  had  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  his  religion 
at  heart,  easUy  perceived  that  both  were  in  a  most  declining  and  miserable 
state,  and  therefore  attempted  a  reformation  in  the  church,  in  order  to 
restore  Christianity  to  its  primitive  purity  and  lustre.  But  the  knowledge 
of  these  good  men  was  not  equal  to  their  aseal,  nor  were  their  abilities  in 
any  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  their  undertakings.  The  greatest  part 
of  them  were  destitute  both  of  learning  and  judgment,  and,  involved  in  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  times,  understood  but  very  imperfectly  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  from  whence  Christianity  was  derived,  and  by  which  the  abuses 
that  had  been  mingled  with  it  could  only  be  reformed.  In  a  word,  few  of 
these  well-meaning  Christians  were  equal  to  an  attempt  so  difficult  and 
arduous  as  a  universal  reformation  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that 

«  See  Anna  Comncna,  Aloxiadoi,  lib.  xv.  4to,  1712;  Sam.  Andree  Diia.  Bogomilii  la 

p.   384,  edit.  Vcnets;  Zonaras,  Annalium,  Jo.  Voiglii  Bibliotheca  Uiatorue  HbwmoIo- 

lib.  xtIU.  p.  336  ;  Jo.  Chiiit.  Wolf,  HUtoria  gics,  torn.  i.  part  II.   p.    121 ;  Chr.  An$. 

Bogomilorum,  pablished  at  Wittenberg,  in  HcumAnni  DifwrUt.  do  Bogomilii. 
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while  they  avoided  the  reigning  abuses,  they  fell  into  others  that  were  as 
little  consistent  with  the  genius  of  true  religion,  and  carried  the  spirit  of 
censure  and  reformation  to  such  an  excessive  length,  that  it  degenerated 
often  into  the  various  extravagances  of  enthusiasm,  and  engendered  a 
number  of  new  sects,  that  became  a  new  dishonour  to  the  Christian  cause. 

lY.  Among  the  sects  that  troubled  the  Latin  church 
during  this  century,  the  principal  places  is  due  to  the  Catha- 
rists,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention.^    This  numerous 
faction,  leaving  their  first  residence,  which  was  in  Bulgaria,  spread  them- 
selves throughout  almost  all  the  European  provinces,  where  they  occasioned 
much  tumult  and  disorder ;  but  their  fate  was  unhappy ;  for,  wherever  they 
were  caught,  they  were  pjit  to  death  with  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty."* 
Their  religion  resembled  the  doctrine  of  the  Manichaeans  and  Gnostics,  on 
which  account  they  commonly  received  the  denomination  of  the  former, 
though  they  differed  from  the  genuine  and  primitive  Manichasans  in  many 
respects.     They  all  indeed  agree  in  the  following  points  of  doctrine :  viz. 
That  matter  was  the  source  of  all  evil ;  that  the  Creator  of  this  world  was 
a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Deity  ;  that  Christ  was  not  clothed  with 
a  real  body,  neither  could  be  properly  said  to  have  been  bom,  or  to  have 
seen  death ;  that  human  bodies  were  the  production  of  the  evil  principle  ; 
and  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  were  useless  institutions,  destitute 
of  all  efficacy  and  power.     They  exhorted  all  who  embraced  their  doctrine 
to  a  rigorous  abstinence  from  animal  food,  wine,  and  wedlock,  and  recom-> 
mended  to  them,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  the  most  severe  acts  of  aus- 
terity and  mortification.    They  moreover  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  expressed  a  high  degree  of  vene- 
ration for  the  New,  particularly  for  the  Four  Gospels ;  and,  to  pass  over 
many  other  peculiarities  in  their  doctrine,  they  maintained,  that  human 
souls,  endued  with  reason,  were  shut  up  by  an  unhappy  fate  in  the  dungeons 
of  mortal  bodies,  from  whence  they  could  only  be  delivered  by  fasting, 
mortification,  and  continence  of  every  kind.' 

The  catharisit  di-  ^*  These  principles  and  tenets,  though  they  were  adopted 
Tided  into  two  and  professed  by  the  whole  sect,  yet  were  differently  inter- 
*^*'  preted  and  modified  by   different  doctors.      Hence   the 

Catharists  were  divided  into  various  sects,  which,  however,  on  account  of 
the  general  persecution  in  which  they  were  all  involved,  treated  each 
other  with  candour  and  forbearance,  disputed  with  moderation,  and  were 
thus  careful  not  to  augment  their  common  calamity  by  intestine  feuds  and 
animosities.  Out  of  these  different  factions  arose  two  leading  and  prin- 
cipal sects  of  the  Catharists,  which  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  number  of  their  respective  followers,  and  the  importance  of  their  differ- 
ences. The  one  approached  pretty  nearly  to  the  Manichsean  system,  held 
the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  Beings,  from  whom  all  things  are  derived,  the 
God  of  light,  who  was  also  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  principle  of 
darkness,  whom  they  considered  as  the  author  of  the  material  world.  The 
other  believed  in  one  eternal  principle,  the  Father  of  Christ,  and  the 


^  See  Cent  III.  part  TI.  Ch.  V.  secU 
XVIII.  but  prindpallj  for  that  sort  of  Catha- 
rists here  mentioned,  lee  above,  Cent.  XI. 
Part  II.  Ch,  V.  sect.  II. 

*  See  the  accounts  given  of  this  unhappy 
and  persecuted  sect  hy  Charles  Plcssis  D'Ar- 
gvntre,  in  his  Collectio  Judiciorum  de  No- 
tIs  Erroribus,  torn,  i.,    in    which,   hoTrever, 


seyeral  circumstmices  are  omitted. 

'  Besides  the  ^^iterB  which  shall  be  men- 
tioned presently,  se^^e  Disputatio  inter  Ca- 
tholicum  et  PaterinunL  published  bj  Martene, 
in  his  Thcsaur.  Anecddtor.  torn.  v.  p.  1703, 
as  also  Bonacursi  Manifestatio  Hsn^esis  Catha- 
rorum  in  Luc.  Dachrrii  Spicilegio,  torn.  i.  p. 
208. 
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Supreme  God,  by  whom,  also  they  held  that  the  first  matter  was  created  ; 
but  they  added  to  this,  that  the  evil  being,  after  his  rebellion  against  God, 
and  his  fell  from  heaven,  arranged  this  original  matter  accoi^ing  to  his 
fancy,  and  divided  it  into  four  elements,  in  order  to  the  production  of  this 
visible  world.  The  former  maintained,  that  Christ  being  clothed  with  a 
celestial  body,  descended  thus  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  derived 
no  part  of  his  substance  from  her ;  while  the  latter  taught,  that  he  first 
assumed  a  real  body  in  the  womb  of  Mary,  though  not  firom  her.«  The 
sect  which  held  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  were  called  Albanenses, 
from  the  name  of  the  place  where  their  spiritual  ruler  resided ;  and  this 
sect  was  subdivided  into  two,  of  which  one  took  the  name  of  Balazinansa, 
bishop  of  Verona,  and  the  other  that  of  John  de  Lugio,  bishop  of  Ber- 
gamo. The  sect,  which  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  one  eternal  principle, 
was  also  subdivided  into  the  congregation  of  Baioli,  the  capital  town  of 
the  province,  and  that  of  Concoregio,  or  Concorezzo.  The  Albigenses, 
who  were  settled  in  France,  belonged  to  the  church  or  congregation  of 
Baio]i> 

VI.  In  the  internal  constitution  of  the  church  that  was  founded  by  this 
sect,  there  were  many  rules  and  principles  of  a  singular  nature,  which  we  pass 
over  in  silence,  aa  they  would  oblige  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  inconsistent 
with  the  brevity  we  propose  to  observe  in  this  work.  The  government  of 
this  church  was  administered  by  bishops,  and  each  bishop  had  two  vicars, 
of  whom  one  was  called  the  eldest  son,  and  the  other  the  younger ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  doctors  were  comprehended  under  the  general 
denomination  of  deacons.*  The  veneration  which  the  people  had  for  the 
clergy  in  general,  and  more  especially  for  the  bishops  and  their  spiritual 
sons,  was  carried  to  a  length  that  almost  exceeds  credibility.  The  dis- 
cipline observed  by  this  sect  was  so  excessively  rigid  and  austere,  that  it 
was  practicable  only  by  a  certain  number  of  robust  and  determined  fanatics. 
But  that  such  as  were  not  able  to  undergo  this  discipline  might  not,  on 
that  account,  be  lost  to  the  cause,  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Manichaeans,  to  divide  this  sect  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Consolati,  t.  e.  comforted, 
while  the  other  received  only  the  denomination  of  confederates.  The 
former  gave  themselvea  out  for  persons  of  consummate  wisdom  and  extra- 
ordinary piety,  lived  in  perpetual  celibacy,  and  led  a  life  of  the  severest 
mortification  and  abstinence,  without  ever  allowing  themselves  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  worldly  comfort  The  latter,  if  we  except  a  few  particular 
rules  which  they  observed,  lived  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  at  the  same 
time  were  obliged,  by  a  solemn  agreement  they  had  made  with  the  church, 


f  See  Bern.  Moneta,  in  Summ»  advertiia 
Catharos  et  Waldense^,  published  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1743,  by  Thorn.  August.  Richtni, 
who  prefixed  to  it  a  Disaertation  concerning 
the  CaUiari,  that  ii  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
highest  encomiums.  Moneta  was  no  mean 
writer  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  See 
Lib.  i.  p.  2  et  5.  Lib.  if.  p.  247,  &c. 

^  Raineri  Sachoni  summa  de  Catharis  et 
Leonistis  in  Marteni  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  torn. 
▼.  p.  )761,  1768;  Peregrinns  Priscianus  in 
Muratorii  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  JEvi^  tom.  ▼.  p. 
93,  who  exhibita,  in  a  sort  of  table,  these 
different  sects,  but  by  a  mistake  places  the 
Albigenses,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Baio- 


lenses,  in  the  place  of  the  Albanenses ;  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  an  error  of  the  press.  Tho 
opinions  of  these  Baiolenses  or  Bagnolcnscf, ' 
may  be  seen  in  the  Codex  Inquisitionis  Tolo- 
sanse,  which  Limborch  published  with  his 
History  of  the  Inquisition.  The  account, 
however,  which  we  have  in  that  history  (Book 
I.  Ch.  YIII.)  of  the  opinions  of  the  Albi- 
genses, is  by  no  means  accurate.  A  great 
variety  of  causes  has  contributed  to  involve 
in  darkness  and  perplexity,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  these  different  sects,  whose 
respective  systems  we  cannot  enlaige  upon  at 
present. 
'  See  Sa{:honi  Summa  de  Catharis,  p.  1766* 
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and  which,  in  Italian,  they  called  la  convenenza,  to  enter  before  their  death, 
in  their  last  moments,  if  not  sooner,  into  the  class  of  the  comforted,  and 
to  receive  the  consolamentum,  which  was  the  form  of  inauguration  by 
which  they  were  introduced  into  that  fanatical  order.^ 
The  PtotrotooM]-  VII.  A  much  more  rational  sect  was  that  which  was 
*^'  founded  about  the  year  1110,  in  Languedoc  and  Pro* 

vence,  by  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  made  the  most  laudable  attempts  to  re- 
form the  abuses  and  remove  the  superstitions  that  disfigured  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  after  having  engaged  in  fa^s  cause  a  great 
number  of  followers,  during  a  laborious  ministry  of  twenty  years*  con- 
tinuance, was  burned  at  St.  Giles',  in  the  year  1130,  by  an  enraged 
populace,  set  on  by  the  clergy,  whose  trai&c  was  in  danger  from  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  this  new  relbrmer.  The  whole  system  of  doctrine,  which 
this  unhappy  martyr,  whose  zeal  was  not  without  a  considerable  mixture 
of  fanaticism,  taught  to  the  Petrobrussians,  his  disciples,  is  not  known  ;  it 
is,  however,  certain,  that  the  five  following  tenets  made  a  part  of  his 
system :  1.  That  no  persons  whatever  were  to  be  baptized  before  they 
were  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason.  2.  That  it  was  an  idle 
superstition  to  build  churches  for  the  service  of  God,  who  will  accept 
of  a  sincere  worship  wherever  it  is  offered ;  and  that  therefore .  such 
churches  as  had  already  been  erected  were  to  be  pulled  down  and 
destroyed.  3.  That  the  crucifixes,  as  instruments  of  superstition,  de- 
served the  same  fate.  4.  That  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
not  exhibited  in  the'  eucharist,  but  were  merely  represented,  in  that 
holy  ordinance,^  by  their  figures  and  symbols.  5.  And,  lastly.  That 
the  oblationsy  prayers,  and  good  works  of  the  living,  could  be  in  no  re- 
spect advantageous  to  the  dead.^ 
Ti.  TT  «.i «  VIII.  This  innovator  was  succeeded  by  another,  who 

was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  whose  name  was  Henry,  the 
founder  and  parent  of  the  sect  called  Uenricians.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  rare 
thing  to  see  a  person,  who  was  at  the^  same  time  monk  and  hermit,  imder- 
taking  to  reform  the  superstitions  of  the  times ;  yet  such  was  the  case  of 
Henry,  who,  leaving  Lausanne,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  travelled  to  Mans, 
and  being  banished  thence,  removed  successively  to  Poitiers,  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  and  at  length  to  Toulouse  in  the  year  1147« 
exercising  his  ministerial  functions  in  all  these  places  with  the  utmost 
applause  from  the  people,  and  declaiming,  with  the  greatest  vehemence 
and  fervour,  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the  superstitions  they 
had  introduced  into  the  Christian  church.  At  Toulouse  he  was  warmly 
opposed  by  St.  Bernard,  by  whose  infiuence  he  was  overpowered,  notwith- 
standing his  popularity,  and  obliged  to  save  himself  by  fiight.  But  being 
seized,  in  his  retreat,  by  a  certain  bishop,  he  was  carried  before  pope 
Eugenius  III.,  who  presided  in  person  at  a  council  then  assembled  at 
Kheims,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
Henry,  committed  him,  in  the  year  1148,  to  a  close  prison,  where,  in  a 
littie  time  after  this,  he  ended  his  days.*  We  have  no  accurate  account 
of  the  doctrines  of  this  reformer  transmitted  to  our  times.     All  we  know 

i  For  a  further  account  of  this  sect,  see  ^  Gesta  EpiKoponim  CenomaoeDt.  in  Ma* 

the  vritera  mentioned  above,  and  particularly  billon,   Analcct.   Teter.   ^vi,    p.   SI 5,  ed. 

the  Codex  Inquititionis  Toloaanae.  nov. ;  Gaufridi  Epistola  in  Lib.  ▼!.  Yita  Sti, 

^  See  Petri  Venerab.  Lib.  contra  Petrobruft-  Bernard!,  torn.  ii.  0pp.  Bemhard,  p.  1207 ; 

Blanos,inBibliotbecaC]unien8i,p.lll7;  Mabil-  Matth.  Uistoi.  Major,  p.  71 ;  Mabillon,  Pref. 

Ion,  Annal.  Benedict,  t.  vi.  p.  846  ;  Basnage,  ad  Opera  Bemhardi,  lect  vi.  et  Annal.  Bene- 

Hist  del  Eglites  Reform^s,  period  W.  p.  UO.  diet.  torn.  vi.  p.  346,  420,  434. 
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of  that  matter  is,  that  he  rejected  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  censored  with 
severity  the  corrupt  and  licentious  manners  of  the  clergy ;  treated  the 
festivals  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and 
held  clandestine  assemblies,  in  which  he  explained  and  inculcated  the 
novelties  he  taught.  Several  writers  affirm,  that  he  was  the  disciple  of 
Peter*  de  Bruys ;  but  I  cannot  see  upon  what  evidence  or  authority  this 
assertion  is  grounded.'" 

The  horrid  bias-  ^^  While  the  Henricians  were  propagating  their  doc- 

pbemyorTaa-     trines  in  France,  a  certain  illiterate  man,  called  Tanque- 
queiinut.  Hnus,  or  Tauquelmus,  arose  in  Brabant  about  the  year 

1115,  excited  the  most  deplorable  commotions  at  Antwerp,  and  drew  after 
him  a  most  numerous  sect.  If  the  accounts  that  are  given  us  of  this 
heresiarch  by  his  adversaries  may  be  at  all  depended  upon,  he  must  either 
have  been  a  monstrous  impostor,  or  an  outrageous  madman.  For  he 
walked  in  public  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  pretended  to  be  God,  or,  at 
least,  the  Son  of  Grod,  ordered  daughters  to  be  ravished  in  presence  of 
their  mothers,  and  committed  himself  the  greatest  disorders.  Such  are 
the  enormities  that  are  attributed  to  Tanquelmus,  but  they  are  absolutely 
incredible,  and  therefore  cannot  be  true."  What  seems  most  worthy  of 
credit  in  this  matter  is,  that  this  new  teacher  had  imbibed  the  opinions 
and  spirit  of  the  Mystics ;  that  he  treated  with  contempt  the  external 
worship  of  God,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  and  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  held  clandestine  assemblies  to  propagate  more  effectually  his 
visionary  notions.  But  as,  besides  all  this,  he  inveighed  against  the 
clergy,  like  the  other  heretics  already  mentioned,  and  declaimed  against 
their  vices  with  vehemence  and  intrepidity,  it  is  probable  that  these  blas- 
phemies were  falsely  charged  upon  him  by  a  vindictive  priesthood.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  fate  of  Tanquelmus  was  unhappy,  for  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  an  ecclesiastic  in  a  cruel  manner.  His  sect,  however,  did  not 
perish  with  him,  but  acquired  strength  and  vigour  under  the  ministry  of 
his  disciples,  until  it  was  at  length  extinguished  by  the  famous  St.  Nor- 
bert,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Pnemonstratenses,  or  Premontres.« 
Seditioni  excited  X*  ^^  Italy,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  disciple  of  Abelard, 
Jj  Italy  bjrAr-  and  a  man  of  extensive  erudition  and  remarkable  austerity, 
but  also  of  a  turbulent  and  impetuous  spirit,  excited  ifew 
taroubles  and  commotions  both  in  church  and  state.  He  was,  indeed,  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  a.  d.  1139,  by  Innocent  II,,  and 
thereby  obliged  to  retire  into  Switzerland  ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  that 
pontiff,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  raised  at  Rome,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Eugenius  III.,  several  tumults  and  seditions  among  the  people,  who 
changed,  by  his  instigation,  the  government  of  the  city,  and  insulted  the 
persons  of  the  clergy  in  the  most  disorderly  manner.  He  fell,  however, 
at  last,  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies ;  for,  after  various  turns 
of  fortune,  he  was  seized  in  the  year  1155,  by  a  prefect  of  the  city,  by 


"  That  Henry  wm  the  diaciple  of  Peter 
de  Bruys  ia  not  at  all  probable :  since,  not  to 
insist  upon  other  reasons,  the  latter  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  a  cross,  and  in  all  likelihood 
owed  his  death  to  the  multitude  of  crucifixes 
which  he  had  committed  to  the  flames :  where- 
as the  former,  when  he  entered  into  any  city, 
appeared  with  a  crou  in  his  hand,  which  he 
bore  as  a  standard,  to  attract  the  venention  of 
the  people.    See  Mabillon,  Analecta,  p.  316. 


"  Epistola  Trajectens.  Ecclesis  ad  Tri- 
dericum  Episcopum  de  Tanchelmo,  in  8e1. 
Tengnsgelii  Collectione  Teterum  Monu- 
mentor.  p.  368 ;  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  98  ;  Argentre,  CoUectio 
Judicior.  de  Noyis  Erroribus,  torn.  i.  p.  10. 

o  Lewis  Hugo,  Vie  de  a  Norbert,  livr. 
II.  p.  126 ;  Chrys.  tandcr  Stcrre,  Vito  8. 
Xorberti,  cap.  xxxvi.  p.  164  ;  et  Polyc  de 
Hertocbe,  ad  111am  Annotationcs,  p.  387. 
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whom  he  was  crocified,  and  afterwards  burned  to  ashes.     This  uuhappj 
roan  seems  not  to  have  adopted  any  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  tnie  religion ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  acted  were  chiefly 
reprehensible  from  their  being  carried  too  far,  applied  without  diBcemment 
and  discretion,  and  executed  with  a  degree  of  vehemence  which  was  as 
criminal  as  it  was  imprudent.     Having  perceived  the  discords  and  animo- 
sities, the  calamities  and  disorders  that  sprang  from  the  overgrown  opu- 
lence of  the  pontiffs  and  bishops,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  interests  of 
the  church,  and  the  happiness  of  nations  in  general,  required  that  the 
clergy  should  be  divested  of  all  their  worldly  possessions,  of  all  their  tem- 
poral rights  and  prerogatives.  He,  therefore,  maintained,  publicly,  that  the 
treasures  and  revenues  of  popes,  bishops,  and  monasteries,  ought  to  be 
solemnly  resigned  and  transferred  to  the  supreme  rulers  of  each  state,  and 
that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  but  a  spiritual 
authority  and  a  subsistence  drawn  from  tithes,  and  from  the  voluntary 
oblations  and  contributions  of  the  people*^     This  violent  reformer,  in 
whose  character  and  manners  there  were  several  things  worthy  of  esteem, 
drew  after  him  a  great  number  of  disciples,  who  derived  fi^m  him  the 
denomination  of  Amoldists,  and,  in  succeeding  times,  discovered  the  spirit 
and  intrepidity  of  their  leader,  as  often  as  any  favourable  opportunities  of 
reforming  the  church  were  offered  to  their  zeal. 

The  origin  and  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  arosc  in  this  ccutury,  none  was 

^^Tyoftho  more  distinguished  by  the  reputation  it  acquired,  by  the 
en«e«.  multitude  of  its  votaries,  and  the  testimony  which  its  bit- 
terest enemies  bore  to  the  probity  and  innocence  of  its  members,  than  that 
of  the  Waldenses,  so  called  from  their  parent  and  founder,  Peter  Waldus. 
This  sect  was  known  by  different  denominations.  From  the  place  where 
it  first  appeared,  its  members  were  called  The  poor  men  of  Lyons,^  or 
Lyonists,  and,  from  the  wooden  shoes  which  its  doctors  wore,  and  a  certain 
mark  that  was  imprinted  upon  these  shoes,  they  were  called  Insabbatati, 
or  Sabbatati.  *  The  origin  of  this  famous  sect  was  as  follows :  Peter,  an 
opulent  merchant  of  Lyons,  sumamed  Yaldensis,  or  Yalidisius,  from  Yauz, 
or  Waldum,  a  town  in  the  marquisate  of  Lyons,  being  extremely  zealous 
for  the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  Christian  knowledge,  employed  a 
certain  priest,'  about  the  year  1160,  in  translating  from  Latin  into  French 
the  Four  Gospels,  with  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  most  re- 
markable sentences  of  the  ancient  doctors,  which  were  so  highly  esteemed 
in  this  century.  But  no  sooner  had  he  perused  these  sacred  books  with  a 
proper  degree  of  attention,  than  he  perceived  that  the  religion,  which  was 
now  taught  in  the  Roman  chureh,  differed  totally  from  that  which  was 


P  See  Otto  Fiuing.  de  GetUs  Fredorid  I. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  xz.;  S.  Bernhardus,  Epist  195, 
196,  t.  i.  p.  187  ;  Boulay,  Hittor.  Acad.  Paris, 
t.  ii.  p.  157  ;  Muratori,  Droits  de  TEmpire  sur 
TEtat  EccMsiastique,  p.  1 37 ;  Henr.  de  Banau, 
Vita  Frederic!  I.  p.  41 ;  Chaufiepied,  Nou- 
veaa  Diction.  Hist  Crit.  t.  ii.  p.  482. 

4  They  vitn  called  Leonists  from  Leona, 
the  ancieot  name  of  Lyons,  where  their  sect 
took  ita  rise.  The  more  eminent  persons  of 
that  sect  manifested  their  progress  toward 
perfection  by  the  simplicity  and  meanness  of 
their  appearance.  Hence,  among  other  things, 
they  wore  wooden  shoes,  which  in  the  Frnich 
language  are  termed  ao&ofe,  and  had  imprinted 


upon  these  shoes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  dis- 
tinguish  themselves  from  other  Christians; 
and  it  was  on  these  accounts  that  they  ac- 
quired the  denomination  of  Sabbatati  and  In> 
sabbatati.  See  Dn  Fresne  Glossarium  Latin. 
Medii  Mn^  vi.  voce  SabbataU,  p.  4 ;  Nieol. 
Eumerici,  Direclorium  Inquiaitorinm,  part  lU. 
N.  112,  &c 

'  See  Steph.  de  Borbone,  De  Scpten 
Donis  Spiritus  Sancti,  in  Echard,  et  Qoetif 
Bibliotheca  Scriptor.  Domintcanor.  torn.  L  p. 
192 ;  Anonym.  Trsctatio  de  Haren  Paopemm 
de  Lugduno,  in  Marten!  Thesaoro  Aneodotor. 
torn.  ▼.  p.  1777. 

■  This  priest  was  called  Stephannt  de  £▼!§•. 
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originally  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Struck  with  this  glaring 
contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  truths  of  the 
gospely  and  animated  with  a  pious  zeal  for  promoting  his  own  salvation, 
and  that  of  others,  he  abandoned  his  mercantile  vocation,  distributed  his 
riches  among,  the  poor,*  and  forming  an  association  with  other  pious  men, 
who  had  adopted  his  sentiments  and  his  turn  of  devotion,  he  began,  in  the 
year  1180,  to  assume  the  quality  of  a  public  teacher,  and  to  instruct  the 
multitude  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  church  in  that  province,  opposed, 
with  vigour,  this  new  doctor  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  But  their 
opposition  was  unsuccessful ;  for  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  that  religion 
which  these  good  men  taught,  the  spotless  innocence  that  shone  forth  in 
their  lives  and  actions,  and  the  noble  contempt  of  riches  and  honours  which 
was  conspicuous  in  the  whole  of  their  conduct  and  conversation,  appeared 
so  engaging  to  all  such  as  had  any  sense  of  true  piety,  that  the  number  of 
their  disciples  and  followers  increased  from  day  to  day.^  They  accordingly 
formed  religious  assemblies,  first  in  France,  and  afterwards  in  Lombardy, 
from  whence  they  propagated  their  sect  throughout  the  other  provinces  of 
Europe  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  with  such  invincible  fortitude,  that 
neither  fire  nor  sword,  nor  the  most  cruel  inventions  of  merciless  persecu- 
tion, could  damp  their  zeal,  or  entirely  ruin  their  cause. ^ 


*  It  was  on  this  sccouot  that  tlie  Wd- 
denses  were  called  Pauvres  de  Lyons;,  or 
Poor  Mea  of  Lyons-. 

"  Certain  writers  give  different  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  Waldenses,  and  supposed  they 
were  called  so  from  the  valleys  in  which  they 
had  resided  for  many  ages  before  the  birth  of 
Peter  Waldos.  But  these  writers  bare  no 
authority  to  support  this  assertion,  and,  besides 
this,  they  are  refuted  amply  by  the  best  his- 
torians. I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  there 
were  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  long  before 
this  period,  a  set  of  men,  who  differed  widely 
from  the  opinions  adopted  and  inculcated  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  whoso  doctrine  re- 
sembled, in  many  respects,  that  of  the  WaU 
denses ;  all  that  I  maintain  is,  that  these  in- 
habitants of  the  valleys  above-mentioned  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Wal- 
denses,  who,  according  to  the  unanimous  voire 
of  history,  wereoriginally  inhabitants  of  Lyons, 
and  derived  their  name  from  Peter  Wddus, 
their  founder  and  chief.  (^  We  may  yen- 
ture  to  affinn  the  contrary,  vrith  the  learned 
Bcza  and  other  writers  of  note ;  for  it  seems 
evident  from  the  best  records,  that  Valdos  de- 
rived his  name  from  the  true  Valdentes  of 
Piedmont,  whose  doctrine  ho  adopted,  and  who 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Vaudois  and  Val- 
denses,  before  he  or  his  immediate  foUowers 
existed.  If  the  Valdenses  or  Waldenses  had 
derived  their  name  from  any  eminent  teacher, 
it  would  probably  have  been  frvm  Yaldo,  who 
was  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  doctrine 
in  the  IXth  century,  and  was  the  contempor- 
ary and  chief  eoonsellor  of  Berengarius.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  they  derive  their  name  from 
their  valleys  in  Piedmont,  which  in  their  lan- 
guage are  called  Yanx,  hence  Tandois,  their 
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true  name;  hence  Peter,  or,  as  others  call  him, 
John  of  Lyons,  was  called  in  Latin  Taldua, 
because  he  had  adopted  their  doctrine;  and 
hence  the  term  Valdenses  and  Waldenses  used 
hy  those  who  wiite  in  English  or  Latin,  in 
place  of  Yaudois.  The  bloody  inquisitor, 
Reineras  Saeoo,  who  exerted  such  a  furious 
zeal  for  the  destruction  of  the  Waldenses,  lived 
but  about  80  years  after  Yaldus  of  Lyons,  and 
must  therefore  be  supposed  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Yalden- 
ses  or  Lconists ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  speaks  of  the  Leonista  (mentioned  above  by 
Dr.  Mosheim,  as  synonymous  with  Waldenses) 
as  a  sect  that  had  flourished  above  500  years ; 
nay,  mentions  authors  of  note,  who  make 
their  antiquity  remount  to  the  apostolic  age. 
See  the  account  given  of  Saeco^s  book  by  the 
Jesuit  Gretaer,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  I 
know  not  upon  what  principle  Dr.  Mosheim 
maintains  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Waldenses;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
whoever  wiU  be  at  the  pains  to  read  attentively 
the  2d,  25th,  26  th,  and  27th  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  Leger^s  Histoire  G^n^rale  det 
Egliset  Yaudoises,  will  find  this  distinction 
entirely  groundlen. — When  the  Papists  ask 
us,  where  our  religion  was  before  Luther  ?  wo 
generally  ansvrar,  **In  the  Bible;**  and  we 
answer  well.  But  to  gratify  their  taste  for  tra- 
dition and  humanautbority,  we  may  add  to  this 
answer,  "And  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.** 

^  See  the  following  ancient  writers,  who 
have  accounts  of  the  sect  in  question,  to  vrit, 
Sscboni,  Summa  contra  Valdentes;  Monetsi 
Summa  contra  Catharos  et  Valdensea,  pub- 
lished by  Richini ;  Tr.  de  Harcsi  Pauperum 
de  Lugdnno,  published  by  Msrtene,  in  his 
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The  doctrine,  dii-        XII.  The  attempts  of  Peter  Waldus  anci  his  followers 
^ew«*ofthe         ^®^  neither  employed   nor   designed   to    introduce   new 
Waidenses.         doctrines  into  the  church,  nor  to  propose  new  articles  of 
faith  to  Christians.     All  they  aimed  at  was,  to  reduce  the  form  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  and  the  lives  and  manners  both  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  to  that  amiable  simplicity,  and  that  primitive  sanctity,  that  cha- 
racterized the  apostolic  ages,  and  which  appear  so  strongly  recommended 
in  the  precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  divine  author  of  our  holy  religion. 
In  consequence  of  this  design,  they  complained  that  the  Roman  church 
had  degenerated,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  from  its  primitive  purity 
and  sanctity.     They  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiif,  and  main- 
tained that  the  rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church  were  obliged,  by  their 
vocation,  to  imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  and  to  procure  for  them- 
selves a  subsistence  by  the  work  of  their  hands.     They  considered  every 
Christian  as  in  a  certain  measure  qualified  and  authorised   to  instruct, 
exhort,  and  confirm  the  brethren   in    their   Christian    course,   and   de- 
manded the  restoration  of  the  ancient  penitential  discipline  of  the  church, 
f.  e.  the  expiation  of  transgressions  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  which 
the  new  invented  doctrine  of  indulgences  had  almost  totally  abolished. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  affirmed,  that  every  pious  Christian  was  qualified 
and  entitled  to  prescribe  to  the  penitents  the  kind  and  degree  of  satis- 
faction or  expiation  that  their  transgressions  required;    that  confession 
made  to  priests  was  by  no  means  necessary,  since  the  humble  offender 
might  acknowledge  his  sins  and  testify  his  repentance  to  any  true  believer, 
and  might  expect  from  such,  the  couusels  and  admonitions  that  his  case 
and    circumstances   demanded.     They   maintained,    that    the   power  of 
delivering    sinners   from    the    guilt   and   punishment  of  their   offences 
belonged  to  God  alone ;  and  that  indulgences,  of  consequence,  were  the 
criminal  inventions  of  sordid  avarice.     They  looked  upon  the  prayers, 
and  other  ceremonies  that  were  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  vain, 
useless,  and  absurd,  and  denied  the  existence  of  departed  souls  in  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  purification,  affirming,  that  they  were  immediately,  upon 
their  separation  from  the  body,  received  into  heaven,  or  thrust  down 
to  hell.     These  and  other  tenets  of  a  like  nature  composed  the  system 
of  doctrine  propagated  by  the  Waldenses.     Their  rules  of  practice  were 
extremely  austere ;  for  they  adopted,  as  the  model  of  their  moral  disci- 
pline, the  Sermon  of  Christ  on  the  mount,  which  they  interpreted  and 
explained  in  the  most  rigorous  and  literal  manner,  and,  of  consequence,  pro- 
hibited and  condemned  in  their  society  all  wars,  and  suits  of  law,  all 
attempts  toward  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  inflicting  of  capital  punish- 
ments, self-defence  against  unjust  violence,  and  oaths  of  all  kinds. ^ 


Tbesaur.  Anecdot.  torn.  v.  p.  1777 ;  Pilich- 
dorfius  oontn  Valdentes,  torn.  xzv.  B.  B. 
Max.  Patr. — Add  to  these  aathon,  Jo.  Paul 
Perrin,  Hiatoire  dea  Vaudois,  published  at 
Geneva  in  1619;  Jo.  lager,  Hiatoire  G4n4n}e 
dea  Egliaea  Vaudoiaea,  livr.  i.  ch.  xit.  p.  136 ; 
Unerii  De  Sucoessione  Eccleaiaruni  Occiden- 
tia,  cap.  Tiii.  p.  209 ;  Jac.  Baanage,  Hittoira 
dea  Eglitea  Reformtfea,  torn.  i.  period  iv.  p. 
329 ;  Tbom.  Auguat  Richini,  Diaaertat.  de 
Valdenaibua,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
Summa  Monets,  p.  36 ;  Boulay,  Hiator.  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  292. 

*  See  the  Codex  Inqniaitionis   Toloaana, 
published  hy  Ltmborch,  at  also  the  Summa 


MonetA  contra  Waldenseaf  and  the  other 
writcra  of  the  Waldenaian  hittory.  Though 
these  writera  are  not  all  equally  aocorate,  nor 
perfectly  agreed  about  the  number  of  doctrinea 
that  entered  into  the  aystem  of  this  sect,  yet 
they  are  almost  all  unanimoua  in  acknow* 
ledging  the  sincere  piety  and  exemplary  oon- 
duct  of  the  Waldenaea,  and  ahow  {Jainlj 
enough  that  their  intention  waa  not  to  oppose 
the  doctrinea  that  were  unirersaJly  reoeiTed 
among  Chriatianii,  but  only  toreyire  the  piety 
and  roannera  of  the  primitive  timea,  and  to 
combat  the  vicea  of  the  clergy,  and  the  abuses 
that  had  been  introdnced  into  the  iforahip  and 
discipline  of  the  church. 
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TiM  form  of  XIII.  The  government  of  the  church  was  committed,  hy 

mCTiamoii^"uie  ^®  Waldenscs,  to  bishops,*  presbyters,  and  deacons;  for 
Wftideniat.  they  acknowledged  that  these  Uiree  ecclesiastical  orders  were 
instituted  by  Christ  himself*  But  they  looked  upon  it  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  all  these  orders  should  resemble  eiiactly  the  apostles  of  the  divine 
Saviour,  and  be,  like  them,  illiterate,  poor,  destitute  of  all  worldly  pos- 
sessions, and  furnished  with  some  laborious  trade  or  vocation,  in  order  to 
gain  by  constant  industry  their  daily  subsistence,  i^  The  laity  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  contained  the  perfect,  and  the  other  the 
imperfect  Christians.  The  former  spontaneously  divested  themselves  of  all 
worldly  possessions,  manifested  in  the  wretchedness  of  their  apparel  their 
excessive  poverty,  and  emaciated  their  bodies  by  frequent  fasting.  The 
latter  were  less  austere,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  method  of  living 
generally  received,  though  they  abstained,  like  the  graver  sorts  of  anabap- 
tists in  later  times,  from  all  appearance  of  pomp  and  luxury.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  the  Waldenses  were  not  witiiout  their  intestine 
divisions.  Such  of  them  as  lived  in  Italy  differed  considerably  in  their 
opinions  from  those  who  dwelt  in  France  and  the  other  European  nations* 
The  former  considered  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  church  of  Christ,  though 
much  corrupted  and  sadly  disfigured ;  they  acknowledged,  moreover,  the 
validity  of  its  seven  sacraments,  and  solemnly  declared  that  they  would 
continue  always  in  communion  with  it,  provided  they  might  be  allowed  to 
live  as  they  thought  proper,  without  molestation  or  restraint.  The  latter 
affirmed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  apostatized  from 
Christ,  was  deprived  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  and  was,  in  reality,  that  whore  of 
Babylon  mentioned  in  the  Revelations  of  St.  John.  * 
Sect!  of  a  leti  XIY  •  Besides  these  famous  sects,  which  made  a  great  noise 

^inent  kind,  in  the  world,  and  drew  after  them  multitudes  from  the  bosom 
uagin .  ^£  ^  corrupt  and  superstitious  church,  there  were  other  re- 
ligious factions  of  lesser  importance  which  arose  in  Italy,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  France,  though  they  seem  to  have  expired  soon  after  their  birth.  * 
In  Lombardy,  which  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  Italian  heretics, 
there  sprang  up  a  very  singular  sect,  known  by  the  denomination  of  Pasa- 
ginians,^  and  idso  by  that  of  the  circumcised.  Like  the  other  sects  already 
mentioned,  they  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  dominion  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  but  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  by 
two  religious  tenets  that  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  first  was  a 
BOtion  that  the  observation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  in  every  thing  except  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  was  obligatory  upon  Christians,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  circumcised  their  followers,  abstained  from  those  meats,  the  use 
of  which  was  prohibited  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  celebrated  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.     The  second  tenet  that  distinguished  this  sect  was  ad- 


*  The  biifaops  were  also  called,  Majonles, 
or  Elden. 

7  The  greatett  part  of  the  Waldeaies  gained 
their  livelihood  bj  weanDg ;  hence  the  whole 
•ect  in  certain  places  were  called  the  sect  of 
weavers. 

*  MonetiB  Summa  contra  Catharos  et  Vald. 
p.  406,  416,  &C.  They  seem  to  have  been 
also  divided  in  their  sentiments  concerning  the 
possession  of  worldly  goods,  as  appears  from 
the  accounts  of  Stephanus  de  Borbono,  in 
Echardi  Scriptoribns  Dominicanis,  torn.  i.  p. 


191.  This  writer  divides  the  Waldenses  in  to 
two  classes,  The  poor  men  of  Lyons,  and  the 
poor  men  of  Lombardj.  The  former  rejected 
and  prohibited  all  sorts  of  possessions ;  the 
latter  looked  upon  worldly  possessions  as  law- 
ful. This  distinction  may  be  also  confirmed 
by  several  passages  of  other  ancient  authors^ 

'  For  an  account  of  these  obscurer  sects, 
see  Stephaaus  de  Borbone,  in  Echardi  Scrip- 
toribus  Dominicanis,  tom.  i.  p.  191. 

^  The  origin  of  the  name  Pasagini,  or  Pa* 
sagii,  is  not  known. 
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vanced  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  divine  nature ; 
for  the  Pasaginians  maintained  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  the  first  and 
purest  creature  of  God ;  nor  will  their  adopting  this  opinion  seem  so  sur- 
prising, if  we  consider  the  prodigious  number  of  Arians  that  were  scattexed 
throughout  Italy  long  before  this  period  of  time.' 

XY.  A  sect  of  fanatics,  called  Caputiati,  from  a  singaJar 
apu  a  .     ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  badge  of  their  Action,  infested  the 

province  of  Burgundy,  the  diocese  of  Auxerre,  and  several  other  parts  of 
France,  in  all  which  places  they  excited  much  disturbance  among  the  peo-> 
pie.  They  wore  upon  their  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
they  declared  publicly,  that  their  purpose  was  to  level  all  distinctions,  to 
abrogate  magistracy,  to  remove  all  subordination  among  mankind,  and  to 
restore  that  primitive  liberty,  that  natural  equality  that  were  the  inestima- 
ble privileges  of  the  first  mortals.  Hugo,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  attacked 
these  disturbers  of  human  society  in  the  proper  manner,  employing  against 
them  the  force  of  arms  instead  of  arguments.  <* 

The  sect  of  the  Apostolics,  whom  St.  Bernard  opposed  with  such  bitter- 
ness and  fury,  and  who  were  so  called,  as  that  zealous  abbot  himself 
acknowledged,  because  they  professed  to  exhibit  in  their  lives  and  man- 
ners the  piety  and  virtues  of  the  holy  apostles,  were  very  different  from 
the  audacious  heretics  now  mentioned.  They  were  a  clownish  set  of  men, 
of  the  lowest  birth,  who  gained  their  subsistence  by  bodily  labour ;  and  yet 
no  sooner  did  they  form  themselves  into  a  sect  than  they  4rew  after  them 
a  multitude  of  adherents  of  all  ranks  and  orders.  Their  religious  doctrine, 
as  St.  Bernard  confesses,  was  free  from  error,  and  their  lives  and  manners 
were  irreproachable  and  exemplary.  Yet  they  were  reprehensible,  on 
account  of  the  following  peculiarities :  1 .  They  held  it  unlawful  to  take  an 
oath.  2.  They  sufiered  their  hair  and  their  beards  to  grow  to  an  enormous 
length,  so  that  their  aspect  was  inexpressibly  extravagant  and  savage, 
3.  They  preferred  celibacy  before  wedlock,  and  called  themselves  the 
chaste  brethren  and  sisters.  Notwithstanding  which,  4.  Each  man  had 
a  spiritual  sister  with  him,  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  a  domestic  relation,  lying  in  the  same  chamber  with  her, 
though  not  in  the  same  bed.  * 

Eon,  a  wrong-  XVI.  In  the  council  which  was  assembled  at  Rbeims  in 

headed  fanauc  the  year  1148,  at  which  pope  Eugenius  III.  presided,  a 
certain  gentleman  of  the  province  of  Bretagne,  whose  name  was  Eon,  and 
whose  brain  was,  undoubtedly,  disordered,  was  condemned  for  pretending 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  Having  heard,  in  the  form  that  was  used  for  exor- 
cising malignant  spirits,  these  words  pronounced :  Per  Eum,  qui  ven turns  est 
judicare  vivos  et  mortuus,  he  concluded,  from  the.  resemblance  that  there 
was  between  the  word  Eum,  and  his  name,  that  he  was  the  person  who 
was  to  come  and  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead.  This  poor  man  should 
rather  have  been  delivered  over  to  the  physicians  than  placed  in  the  Ibt  of 
heretics.  He  ended  his  days  in  a  miserable  prison,  and  left  a  considerable 
number  of  followers  and  adherents,  whom  persecution  and  death  in  the 
most  dreadful  forms  could  not  persuade  to  abandon  his  cause,  or  to  renounce 
an  absurdity,  which  one  would  think  could  never  have  gained  credit,  but 

<   See  F.  BoDacon!  Manifestatio  HKresii  Medii  ^vi,  torn.  v.  p.  151. 
Catharonim,  in  Luc  Dacherii  Spicilegio  Ve-  *  Jac  Le  Bcenf,  M^moirei  aur  THiftoiiv 

ter.  Scriptor.  torn.  i.  p.  21 1,  edit  nov. ;  Oeiv  d'AQJcerrOf  torn,  i.  p.  317. 
hard.  Beigamensis  contra  Catharoa  et  Paaa-  •  St  Beroaitlua,  Sermo  Izr.  in  CantieuiB, 

g'loB,  in  Lnd.  Anton.  Muratorii  Antiq.  lul.  torn.  iv.  0pp.  p.  1495,  edit  Mabillon. 
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in  such  a  place  as  Bedlam.'  This  remarkable  example  is  sufBcient  to  show, 
not  only  the  astonishing  credulity  of  the  stupid  multitude,  but  also  how  far 
even  the  rulers  of  the  church  were  destitute  of  judgment,  and  strangers  to 
the  knowledge  of  true  and  genuine  religion. 


PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE    PROSPEROUS   EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED   TO   THE   CHURCH 

DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

The  state  of  Chris-  ^*  Thouoh  the  successors  of  Gen^skhan,  the  mighty 
ttaaity  in  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  or  rather  of  the  Mogols,  had  car- 
Sr  AiU^and  in  Hed  their  yictorious  arms  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and, 
cbioA.  having  reduced  China,  India,  and  Persia,  under  their  yoke, 

involved  in  many  calamities  and  suiFerings  the  Christian  assemblies  which 
were  established  in  these  vanquished  lands  ;*  yet  we  learn  from  the  best 
accounts,  and  the  most  respectable  authorities,  that  both  in  China  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  the  Nestorians  continued  to  have  a  flourishing 
church,  and  a  great  number  of  adherents.  The  emperors  of  the  Tartars 
and  Mogols  had  no  great  aversion  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  nay,  it  appears, 
from  authentic  records,  that  several  kings  and  grandees  of  these  nations 
had  either  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  their  ancestors, 
or  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  ministry  and  exhortations  of  the 
Nestorians.^  But  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  was  so  adapted  to  flat- 
ter the  passions  of  men,  infected,  by  degrees,  these  noble  converts,  opposed 
with  success  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and,  in  process  of  time,  triumphed 
over  it  so  far,  that  not  the  least  glimpse  or  remains  of  Christianity  were  to 
be  perceived  in  the  courts  of  these  eastern  princes. 

II.  The  Tartars  having  made  an  incursion  into  Europe 
in  the  year  1241,  and  having  laid  waste,  with  the  most  un- 
relenting and  savage  barbarity,  Hungary,  Poland,  Silesia, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  Roman  pond^  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  endeavour  to  calm  the  fury,  and  soften  the  ferocity,  of  these  new 
and  formidable  enemies.  For  this  purpose,  Innocent  IV.  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Tartars,  which  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  friars.*'  In  the  year  1274,  Abaka,  the  emperor  of  that  fierce 
nation,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  which  was  held  under 


A  papal  embassy 
is  sent  to  the 


Tartars. 


'  Matth.  Paris.  Historia  Major,  p.  $8 ; 
Gail.  Neubrigenais,  Historia  Rerum  Anglj- 
canim,  lib.  L  p.  50 ;  Boulay,  Hiatoria  Aod. 
Paris,  tom.  ii.  p.  241. 

*  Gregor.  Abalpharaius,  Historia  Dynaitiar. 
p.  281. 

^  See  Marc.  Paul.  Veaetas,  De  RegioDibns 
Orieatal.  lib.  i.  c.  !▼>  lib.  iL  c  Ti. ;  Haytho 


the  Armenian*8  Histor.  Oiieotal.  cap.  zix« 
p.  35,  cap.  xxiii.  p.  39,  cap.  xxiv.  p.  41 ;  Joa. 
Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orient.  Yatic.  torn. 
III.  part  II.  p.  526.  See  particularly  the 
Ecclesiastical  Histcnry  of  the  Tartars,  pubUsbed 
in  Latin  at  Helmstadt,  in  tbe  year  1741^0  4to. 
*  See  Luc.  Waddingi  AnnaL  Minor,  torn. 
iu.p.  116,149,175,256. 
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the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X,^  About  four  years  after  this,  Pope  Nicolas 
III.  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Coblai,  emperor  of  the  whole  Tartar 
nation,  to  whom  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  of  Fnandscan  monks,  with  a 
view  to  render  that  prince  propitious  to  the  Christian  cause.  The  last 
expedition  of  this  kind  that  we  shall  mention  at  present,  was  that  of 
Johannes  a  Monte  Corvino,  who  was  sent  in  company  with  other  ecde- 
siastios  to  the  same  emperor,  by  Nicolas  IV.,  and  who  carried  letters  to 
the  Nestorians  from  that  zealous  pontiff.  This  mission  was  tu  finom 
being  useless,  since  these  spiritual  ambassadors  converted  many  of  the 
Tartars  to  Christianity,  engaged  considerable  numbers  of  the  Nestorians 
to  adopt  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  erected 
churches  in  different  parts  of  Tartary  and  China.  In  order  to  accelerate 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  these  darkened  nations,  Johannea 
a  Monte  Corvino  translated  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of 
David  into  the  language  of  the  Tartars.' 

III.  The  Roman  pontiffs  employed  their  most  zealous 
and  assiduous  efforts  in  the  support  of  the  Christian  cause 
in  Palestine,  which  was  now  in  a  most  declining,  or  rather  in  a  desperate 
state.  They  had  learned,  by  a  delicious  experience,  how  much  these 
Asiatic  wars,  undertaken  from  a  principle,  or  at  least  carried  on  under  a 
pretext  of  religion,  had  contributed  to  fill  their  coffers,  augment  their  au- 
thority, and  QDver  them  with  glory ;  and  therefore  they  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  renewal  and  prolongation  of  these  sacred  expeditions.' 
Innocent  III.  therefore,  sounded  the  charge ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  princes  and  nations  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  holy  trumpet. 
At  length,  however,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  in  different  countries, 
a  certain  number  of  French  nobles  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  and  set  sail  for  the  East  with  an  army  that  was  far  fi:om  being 
formidable.  Besides,  the  event  of  this  new  expedition  was  by  no  means 
answerable  to  the  expectations  of  the  pontiff.  The  French  and  Venetians^ 
instead  of  steering  their  course  towards  Palestine,  sailed  directly  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  the  year  1203,  took  that  imperial  city  by  storm,  with  a 
design  to  restore  to  the  throne  Isaac  Angelius,  who  implored  their  succour 
against  the  violence  of  his  brother  Alexius,  who  had  usurped  the  empire. 
The  year  following,  a  dreadful  sedition  was  raised  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  the  emperor  Isaac  was  put  to  death,  and  his  son,  the  young  Alexin^ 
was  strangled  by  Alexius  Ducas,  the  ringleader  of  this  Virions  &ction.* 
The  account  of  this  parricide  no  sooner  came  to  the  ears  of  the  chiefe  of 
the  crusades,  than  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Constantinople  for  the 
second  time,  dethroned  and  drove  from  the  city  the  tyrant  Ducas,  and 
elected  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  This  proceed- 
ing was  a  source  of  new  divisions ;  for  about  two  years  after  this  the  Greeks 
resolved  to  set  up,  in  opposition  to  this  Latin  emperor,  one  of  their  own 


<*  Wadding,  loc.  dt.  torn.  iv.  p.  35,  torn.  v. 
p.  128.  See  particularly  an  accurate  and 
ample  account  of  the  negotiations  that  paned 
between  the  pontifii  and  the  Tartan,  in  the 
Hi8toriaEccleiiasticaTartaronim,alread7  men- 
tioned. 

*  Odor.  Raynaldus,  Annal.  Ecclenastic. 
tom.  xiv.  ad  A.  1278,  sect.  17,  p.  282,  ct 
ad  A.  1289,  sect.  59,  p.  419,  edit.  Colon.; 
Picrro  Beigeron,   Ti-aitd  dc8  Tartarct,  chap. 


xi.  p.  61.     See  also  the  writers  mentioned  in 
the  Historia  EcdeaiasUca  Tartarorum. 

'  This  is  remarked  bj  the  wriieis  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  had  so  soon  perceived 
the  avaricious  and  despotic  views  of  the  pon- 
tifis,  in  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  the 
cruMdes.  See  Matth.  Paris,  Ifist  Major,  p. 
174,  365,  et  pasnm. 

r  Vh  Tlie  learned  authors  of  the  Univ.  HiaL 
called  this  ringleader,  by  mistake,  John  Ducaa. 
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nation,  and  elected  for  that  purpose,  Theodore  Lascaris,  who  chose  Nice 
in  Bithynia  for  the  place  of  his  imperial  residence.  From  this  period  until 
the  year  1261,  two  emperors  reigned  over  the  Greeks;  the  one  of  their 
own  nation,  who  resided  at  Nice  ;  and  the  other  of  Latin  or  French  extrac- 
tion, who  lived  at  Constantinople,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  empire. 
But,  in  the  year  1261,  the  face  of  things  was  changed  hy  the  Grecian  em- 
peror, Michael  Palaeologus,  who,  by  the  valour  and  stratagems  of  his  gene- 
ral, Caesar  Alexius,  became  master  of  Constantinople,  and  forced  the  Latin 
emperor  Baldwin  II.  to  abandon  that  city,  and  save  himself  by  flight  in 
Italy.  Thus  fell  the  empire  of  the  Franks  at  Cons  tan  linople,  after  a 
duration  of  fifty-seven  years.^ 

Another  cniMde  lY.  Another  sacred  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the 

undertaken.  y^^  |217,  Under  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  III.  by  the 
confederate  arms  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  allied  army  was  commanded 
in  chief,  by  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  joined  .by  Leopold,  duke 
of  Austria,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  several  other  princes.  After  a  few 
months'  absence,  Andrew  returned  into  Europe.  The  remaining  chiefs 
carried  on  the  war  with  vigour,  and  in  the  year  1220,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Damietta,  the  strongest  city  in  Egypt;  but  their  prosperity 
was  of  a  short  duration,  for  the  year  following,  their  fleet  was  totally 
ruined  by  that  of. the  Saracens,  dieir  provisions  cut  off,  and  their  army 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  and  difficulties.  This  irreparable  loss  was 
followed  by  that  of  Damietta,  which  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  removed 
the  flattering  prospects  which  their  successful  beginnings  had  presented 
to  their  expectations.* 

An  bittoricai  view  V .  The  legates  and  missionaries  of  the  court  of  Rome 
cruMuie^eiich  ^^U  continued  to  animate  the  languishing  zeal  of  the  Euro- 
in  their  order,  pean  princes  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  cause,  in  Palestine, 
and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  crusading,  which  so  many  calamities  and  disasters 
had  almost  totally  extinguished.  At  length,  in  consequence  of  their  lively 
remonstrances,  a  new  army  was  raised,  and  a  new  expedition  undertaken, 
which  excited  great  expectations,  and  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and 
that  so  much  the  more,  as  it  was  generally  believed  that  this  army  was  to 
be  commanded  by  the  emperop  Frederic  II.  That  prince  had,  indeed, 
obliged  himself  by  a  solemn  promise,  made  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  take 
upon  him  the  direction  of  this  expedition  ;  and  what  added  a  new  degree  of 
force  to  this  engagement,  and  seemed  to  render  the  violation  of  it  impossi- 
ble, was  the  marriage  that  Frederic  had  contracted,  in  the  year  1223,  w^ith 
Jolanda,  daughter  of  John,  count  of  Brienne,  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  by 
.which  fdliance  that  kingdom  was  to  be  added  to  his  European  dominions. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  a&  this,  the  emperor  put  off  his  voyage  from  time  to 
time  under  various  pretexts,  and  did  not  set  out  until  the  year  1228,  when, 
after  having  beeif  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  delay,  by  the  incensed 
pontiff  Gregory  IX  J,  he  followed  with  a  small  train  of  attendants  the  troops. 


^  Sm,  for  a  fhll  account  of  this  empire,  Du 
F^ne,  Histoire  de  rEminre  de  ContUnti- 
nople  Mus  les  Empcreun  Fruifoit;  in  the 
former  part  of  which  we  find  the  Histoire  do 
la  Cooqu^te  de  la  Yille  de  Constantinople  par 
les  Francois,  written  by  Godfrey  de  Yille  Har- 
duin,  one  of  the  French  chiefii  concerned  in 
the  expedition.  This  work  makes  a  part  of 
the  Byzantine  history.  See  also  Claude  Fon- 
tenay,.  Histoire  de  TEglise  Gallicanc,  torn.  z. 


p.  216. — Guntheri  Monachi  Histor.  capts  k 
Latinis  Constantinopoleos,  in  Henr.  Omisii 
Lectionis  Antiquae,  torn.  It.  p.  1 ;  Innocentii 
III.  EpistoL  i  Baluzio  editas,  pamm, 

^  Seis  Jac  de  Vitriaco,  Histor.  Oriental,  et 
Martin.  Sanctus,  Secret.  FideL  Crucis  inter 
Bongarsiaaos  de  Sacris  Bcllis  Scriptores,  seu 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 

i  ty-  This  papal  excommunication,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  the  most  outrsgeous  and  i«;* 
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who  expected,  with  the  most  anxious  impatienee,  his  arrival  in  Palestine. 
No  sooner  did  he  land  in  that  disputed  lungdom,  than,  instead  of  carrying 
on  the  war  with  vigour,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  peace,  and,  with- 
out consulting  the  other  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  crusade,  concluded,  in 
the  year  1229,  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  rather  a  truce  often  years,  with  Melie- 
Camel,  Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  principal  thing  stipulated  in  this  treaty  was, 
that  Frederic  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Jem- 
salem:  this  condition  was  immediately  executed;  and  the  emperor,  entering 
into  the  city  with  great  pomp,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train,  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  h^ad  with  his  own  hands  ;  and,  having  thus  settled 
matters  in  Palestine,  he  returned  without  delay  into  Italy,  to  i^pease  the 
discords  and  commotions  which  the  vindictive  and  ambitious  pontiff  had 
excited  there  in  his  absence.  So  that,  in  reality,  notwithstanding  all  the 
reproaches  that  were  cast  upon  the  emperor  by  the  pope  and  his  creatures, 
this  expedition  was  by  far  the  most  successful  of  any  that  had  been  yet 
undertaken  against  the  infidels.^ 

yi.  The  expeditions  that  followed  this  were  less  important,  and  also 
less  successful.  In  the  year  1239,  Theobald  VI.,^  count  of  Champagne 
and  king  of  Navarre,  set  out  irom  Marseilles  for  the  Holy  Land,  accom- 
panied by  several  French  and  German  princes ;  as  did  also,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  king  of  England. 
The  issue  of  these  two  expeditions  was  by  no  means  answerable  to  the 
preparations  which  were  made  to  render  them  successful.  The  fcnrmer 
failed  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor*s"  ambassadors  in  Palestine, 
who  renewed  the  truce  with  the  Mahometans ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  considerable  body  of  Christians  were  defeated  at  Gbxa,  and  such  as 
escaped  the  carnage  returned  into  Europe.  This  fatal  event  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  discords  that  reigned  between  the  templars  and  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  arrival 
of  Richard,  which  had  been  industriously  retarded  by  (Gregory  IX.,  and 
which  had  revived,  in  some  degree,  the  hopes  of  the  vanquished,  was 
ineffectual  to  repair  their  loss ;  and  all  that  this  prince  could  do,  was  to 
enter,  with  the  consent  of  the  allies,  into  a  truce  upon  as  good  conditions 
as  the  declining  state  of  their  affairs  would  admit  of.  This  truce  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  in  the  year  1241,  after  which 
Richard  immediately  set  sail  for  Europe.* 


decent  language,  was  lo  hr  from  exciting 
Frederic  to  accelerate  his  departure  for  Pa* 
leatinei  that  it  produced  no  effect  upon  bim 
aft  all,  and  waa,  on  the  contrary,  received 
with  the  Qtmoft  contempt.  He  defended 
himaelf  by  bis  ambataadors  at  Rome,  and  sbow- 
ed  tliat  the  reasons  oi  his  delay  were  solid  and 
just,  and  not  mere  pretexts,  as  tbe  pope  bad 
pretended.  At  tbe  same  time,  be  wrote  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Henry  III.  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  wbicb  be  complains  of  tbe  insatiable 
ararice,  tbe  boundless  ambition,  tbe  perfidi- 
ous and  hypocritical  proceedings  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs.  See  Fleury,  Histoire  Ecd^siaa- 
tique,  liTr.  Ixxix.  tom«  xvL  p.  601,  edit 
Bruxelles. 

^  See  tbe  writers  that  haye  composed  the 
History  of  tbe  Holy  Wars,  and  of  tbe  Lile  and 
Exploits  of  Frederic  II.    See  also  Muratorii 


Annales  Italise,  and  the  various  authors  of  tbe 
Germanic  History. 

^  t^  Dr.  Mosheim  calls  him,  by  a  mis- 
take, Theobald  V.,  unless  we  are  to  attribute 
this  fault  to  an  error  of  tbe  press. 

"^  ft>  Frederic  II.  who  had  still  a  great 
party  in  Palestine,  and  did  not  act  in  concert 
with  the  clergy  and  creatures  of  bis  bitter 
enemy,  Gr^ory  IX.,  from  which  division  the 
Christian  caute  suffered  much. 

"  All  these  circumstances  are  accurately 
related  and  illustrated  by  tbe  learned  Geoige 
Christ.  Gebaverus,  in  bis  Historia  Richaidi  Im- 
peratoris,  lib.  L  p.  34.— It  appears,  however, 
by  the  Epistolse  Petri  de  Yineis,  that  Richard 
was  created  by  Frederic  II.  his  lord-lieutenaat 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  furnishes 
a  probable  reason  why  Gregory  IX.  used  all 
possible  means  to  retard  Richard*a  voyage. 
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The  expedition  of       VII.  The  affiurs  of  the  Christians  in  the  East  declined 
Lewta  IX.  £j^jjj   ^y  ^  ^y^     Intestine  discords  and  ill-conducted 

expeditions  had  reduced  them  almost  to  the  last  extremity,  when  Lewis  IX. 
king  of  France,  who  was  canonized  after  his  death,  and  is  still  worshipped 
with  the  utmost  devotion,  attempted  their  restoration.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  which  this  prince  had  made  in  the  year  1248,  when  he 
was  fteised  with  a  painful  and  dangerous  illness,  that  he  undertook  this 
arduous  task,  and,  in  the  execution  of  it,  he  set  sail  for  Egypt,  with  a  for- 
midable army  and  a  numerous  fleet,  from  a  notion  that  the  conquest  of 
this  province  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
with  more  facility  and  success.  The  first  attempts  of  this  zealous  mon- 
arch were  crowned  with  victory ;  for  Damietta,  that  famous  Egyptian 
dty,  yielded  to  his  arms ;  but  the  smiling  prospect  was  soon  changed,  and 
the  progress  of  the  war  presented  one  uniform  scene  of  calamity  and  deso- 
lation. The  united  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  overwhelmed  the 
royal  army,  whose  provisions  were  cut  off*  by  the  Mahometans,  in  the 
year  1250;  Robert,  earl  of  Artois,  the  king's  own  brotber,  baving  sur- 
prised the  Saracen  army,  and,  through  an  excess  of  valour,  pursued  them 
too  far,  was  slain  in  the  engagement ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  king  him- 
self, with  two  more  of  bis  brothers, "  and  the  greatest  part  of  bis  army, 
were  taken  prisoners  in  a  bloody  action,  after  a  bold  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance. This  valiant  monarch,  who  was  endowed  with  true  greatness  of 
mind,  and  who  was  extremely  pious,  though  after  the  manner  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  age  of  superstition  and  darkness,  was  ransomed  at  an 
immense  price,  p  and  after  having  spent  about  four  years  in  Palestine, 
returned  into  France,  in  the  year  1254,  with  a  handful  of  men,*>  the 
miserable  remains  of  bis  formidable  army. 

A  teeond  erasade  YIII.  No  calamities  could  deject  the  courage  nor  damp 
the  same  mon-  ^^^  invincible  Spirit  of  Lewis ;  nor  did  he  look  upon  his 
arch.  Yow  as  fulfilled  by  what  he  had  already  done  in  Palestine. 

He  therefore  resolved  upon  a  new  expedition,  fitted  out  a  formidable  fieet, 
with  whicb  be  set  sail  for  Africa,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of 
princes  and  nobles,  and  proposed  to  begin  in  that  part  of  the  world  his 
operations  against  the  infidels,  that  be  migbt  either  convert  them  to  the 
Christian  faith,  or  draw  from  their  treasures  the  means  of  carrying  on 
more  efiectually  the  war  in  Asia.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  upon  the 
African  coast,  he  made  bimself  master  of  the  fort  of  Carthage ;  but  this 
first  success  was  soon  followed  by  a  fatal  change  in  his  afiairs.  A  pesti- 
lential disease  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  in  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  carried  off 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army,  and  seized  at  length  the  monarch  himself, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  its  rage  on  the  25tb  August,  in  the   year  1270.'^ 


<*  (^  Alphontut  earl  of  Poitiers,  and 
Charles  earl  of  Anjou. 

9  ^y-  The  ransom,  whicb,  together  with 
the  restoration  of  Damietta,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  his  libertj,  was  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  gold  bezants,  and  not  eighty 
thousand,  as  Collier   erroneously  reckons.* 

This  sum,  which  was  equal  then  to  500,000 
livres  of  French  money,  would,  in  our  daysj 
amount  to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  livres, 
that  is,  to  about  190,000  pounds  sterling. 

*  See  Collier's  Eocles.  Hister.  Cent  ziU. 
▼ol.  i.  p.  456. 


*i  Of  2800  illustrious  knights,  who  set  out 
with  Lewis  from  France,  there  remained  but 
about  a  hundred  when  be  sailed  from  Palee- 
tine.  See  JoinTllle's  Hist  de  St  Louis  IX. 
p.  81. 

*  Among  the  Tarious  histories  that  deserra 
to  be  consulted  for  an  ampler  account  of  this 
last  crusade,  the  principal  place  is  due  to  the 
Histoire  de  S.  Louis,  IX.  da  nom,  Roy  de 
France,  ^crite  par  Jean  Sr.  de  Joinville,  en- 
richie  de  nouvelles  Dissertations  et  Obeenr»> 
tions  Historiqnes,  par  Charles  du  Fresne,  Paris, 
1668,  fol.  See  also  Filleaa  de  la  Chaise, 
Histoire  de  a  Louis,  Paris,  1688,  2  vols,  in 
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Convenioii  of  the 

PrUMUBB. 


[cent.  Xlll. 

Lewis  was  the  last  of  the  European  princes  that  embaiked  in  the  holy 
war;  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  the  calamities  and  disorders,  and  die 
enormous  expenses  that  accompanied  each  crusade,  disgusted  the  most 
zealous,  and  discouraged  the  most  intrepid  promoters  of  these  fanatical 
expeditions.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Latin  empire  in  the  East  de- 
clined apace,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  maintain 
and  support  it ;  and  in  the  year  1291,  after  the  taking  of  Ptolemais,  or 
Acra,  hy  the  Mahometans,  it  was  entirely  overthrown.'  It  is  natural  to 
inquire  into  the  true  causes  that  contributed  to  this  unhappy  revolution  in 
Palestine;  and  these  causes  are  evident.  We  must  not  seek  for  them 
either  in  the  councils  or  in  the  valour  of  the  infidels,  but  in  the  dissen- 
sions that  reigned  in  the  Christian  armies,  in  the  profligate  lives  of  those 
who  called  themselves  the  champions  of  the  cross,  and  m  the  ignorance 
and  obstinacy,  the  avarice  and  insolence,  of  the  pope's  legates. 

IX.  Christianity  as  yet  had  not  tamed  the  ferocity,  nor 
conquered  the  Pagan  superstitions  and  prejudices,  that 
still  prevailed  in  some  of  the  western  provinces.  Among  others,  the 
Prussians,  a  fierce  and  savage  nation,  retained  still  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  their  ancestors  with  the  most  obstinate  perseverance ;  nor  did  the  argu- 
ments and  exhortations  employed  by  the  missionaries  that  were  sent 
among  them,  from  time  to  time,  produce  the  least  effect  upon  their  stub- 
bom  and  intractable  spirits.  The  brutish  firmness  of  these  Pagans  induced 
Conrad,  duke  of  Massovia,  to  have  recourse  to  more  forcible  methods  than 
reason  and  argument,  in  order  to  bring  about  their  conversion.  For  this 
purpose  he  addressed  himself,  in  the  year  1230,  to  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  of  St.  Mary,  who,  after  their  expulsion  from  Palestine, 
had  settled  at  Venice,  and  engaged  them,  by  pompous  promises,  to  under- 
take the  conquest  and  conversion  of  the  Prussians.  The  knights  accord- 
ingly arrived  in  Prussia,  under  the  command  of  Herman  de  Saltaa,  and 
after  a  most  cruel  and  obstinate  war,  of  fifty  years'  standing,  with  that 
resolute  people,  obliged  them  with  difficulty  to  acknowledge  the  Teutonic 
order  for  their  sovereigns,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  feith.^  After 
having  established  Christianity  and  fixed  their  own  dominion  in  Prussia, 
these  booted  apostles  made  several  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  Lithuania,  where  they  pillaged,  burned,  mas- 
sacred, and  ruined  all  before  them,  until  they  forced  the  inhabitants  of 
that  miserable  province  to  profess  a  feigned  submission  to  the  gospel,  or 
rather  to  the  furious  and  unrelenting  missionaries  by  whom  it  was  propa- 
gated in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  its  divine  maxims,  and  to  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  its  celestial  author.^ 

oftheAna>i«is  X.  In  Spain  the  cause  of  the  gospel  gained  ground  from 

in  Spain.  day  to  day.      The  kings  of  Castile,  Leon,  Navarre,  and 


8to.  ;  Menconia  Cbronicon,  in  Ant.  Mattbaei 
AntlecUs  Vetflrii  JEvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  172,  179 ; 
Luc.  Waddingi  Amtales  Minorum,  torn.  it. 
p.  294,  307,  et  panim ;  BouUy,  Hist  Acad. 
Parii,  torn.  iii.  p.  212,  392,  &c ;  Pierre 
Claude  Fontenay,  Hbtoire  de  TEgliBe  GaUi- 
cane,  torn.  xi.  p.  337,  405,  575* 

•  Ant  Matthad  AnalecU  Veterii  ^tL, 
torn.  T.  p.  748  ;  Jac.  Echardi  Soriptores  Do- 
minican!, torn.  i.  p.  422 ;  ImoU  in  Dantem, 
in  Muratorii  Antiq.  ItallcB  Medii  ^vi,  torn, 
i.  p.  1111,1112. 

>  See  Matthsi  AnalocU  Yet.  /Evi,  torn. 


iii.  p.  18,  torn.  ▼.  p.  684—689;  Petri  4e 
Duisbttxgfa,  Cbronicon  PruiaiK,  publiahed  by 
HartknocbluB,  at  Jena,  in  the  year  1679  ; 
Chriitopb.  Hartknocbiua,  bia  Hbtory  of  tbo 
Pruaaian  Cburcb,  mitten  in  the  Qermsn  lan- 
guage, book  i.  ch.  i  p.  33,  and  AnUquitatea 
Pruaaia,  Diaa.  ziv.  p.  201 ;  Baluzii  MiacelU. 
nea,  torn.  vii.  p.  427, 478  ;  Waddingi  Annnlea 
Minor,  torn.  it.  p.  40,  63 ;  Solignac,  Hutoire 
de  Pologne,  torn.  iL  p.  238. 

*  Beaidea  the  auibora  mentioned  in  tbe 
pi^eceding  note,  aee  Ludwigii  Reliqiw  Maau- 
acriptorum  Omnia  ^vi,  torn.  I  p.  336. 
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Arragon,  waged  perpetual  war  with  the  Saracen  princes,  who  held  still 
under  their  dominion  the  kingdoms  of  Valenda,  Granada,  and  Murcia, 
together  with  the  province  of  Andalusia ;  and  this  war  was  carried  on 
with  such  success,  that  the  Saracen  dominion  declined  apace,  and  was 
daily  reduced  within  narrower  hounds,  while  the  limits  of  the  church  were 
extended  on  every  side.  The  princes  that  contributed  principally  to  this 
happy  revolution  were  Ferdinand,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who,  after 
his  death,  obtained  a  place  in  the  Kalendar ;  his  father,  Alphonsus  IX., 
king  of  Leon ;  and  James  I.,  king  of  Arragon.^  The  latter,  more  espe- 
cially, distinguished  himself  eminently  by  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  made  himself  master  of 
Valencia,  in  the  year  1236,  than  he  employed,  with  the  greatest  pains 
and  assiduity,  every  possible  means  of  converting  to  the  faith  his  Arabian 
subjects,  whose  expulsion  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  king- 
dom. For  this  purpose  he  ordered  the  Dominicans,  whose  ministry  he 
made  use  of  principally  in  this  salutary  work,  to  learn  the  Arabic  tongue  ; 
and  he  founded  public  schools  at  Majorca  and  Barcelona,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  youths  were  educated  in  a  manner  that  might  enable 
them  to  preach  the  gospel  in  that  language.  When  these  pious  efforts 
were  found  to  be  ineffectual,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clement  IV.,  exhorted 
the  king  to  drive  the  Mahometans  out  of  Spain.  The  obsequious  prince 
followed  the  counsel  of  the  inconsiderate  pontiff;  in  the  execution  of 
which,  however,  he  met  with  much  difficulty,  both  from  the  opposition 
which  the  Spanish  nobles  made  to  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Moors  on  the  other.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

TUB  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS  CENTURY. 

The  unhappy  tute  I.  The  accouuts  wc  havc  already  given  of  the  conquests 
^e%7u£lf  ^^  ^e  Tartars,  and  of  the  unhappy  issue  of  the  crusades, 
in  Uie  Eut.  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  melancholy 
condition  to  which  the  Christians  were  reduced  in  Asia;  and,  had  the 
Saracens  been  infected  with  the  same  odious  spirit  of  persecution  that 
possessed  the  crusaders,  there  would  not  perhaps  have  remained  a  single 
Christian  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But,  though  these  infidels  were 
chargeable  with  various  crimes,  and  had  frequently  treated  the  Christians 
in  a  rigorous  and  injurious  manner,  yet  they  looked  with  horror  upon 
those  scenes  of  persecution  which  the  Latins  exhibited  as  the  exploits  of 
heroic  piety,  and  considered  it  as  the  highest  and  most  atrocious  mark  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  force  unhappy  men,  by  fire  and  sword,  to  abandon 
their  religious  principles,  or  to  put  them  to  death  merely  because  they 
refused  to  change  their  opinions.  After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  many  of  the  Latins  remained  still  in  Syria,  and,  retiring  into 
the  dark  and  solitary  recesses  of  Mount  Liban,  lived  there  in  a  savage 
manner,  and  lost,  by  degrees,  all  sense  both  of  religion  and  humanity,  as 
appears  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  their  descendants,  who  still  inhabit 


*  See  Jo.  Feneru,  History  of  Spain,  vol.  !▼.      of  the  Moriicoef,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tncts, 

*  See  Geddos,  his  History  of  the  Expulsion      toL  i.  p.  26. 
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the  same  uncultivated  wilds,  and  who  seem  almost  entirely  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  God  and  religion.* 

Complaints  of  in-  II.  The  Latin  writers  of.  this  age  complain  in  many 
afheianTamong  pl^^s  of  the  growt^  of  infidelity,  of  daring  and  licentious 
the  Latins.  writers,  some  of  whom  attacked  publicly  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  while  others  went  so  far  as  atheistically  to  call  in  question 
the  perfections  and  government  of  the  Supreme  Being.  These  complaints, 
however  they  might  have  been  exaggerated  in  some  respects,  were  yet  far 
from  being  entirely  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  the  superstition  of  the 
times  was  too  naturally  adapted  to  create  a  number  of  infidels  and  libertines 
among  men  who  had  more  capacity  than  judgment,  more  wit  than  solidity. 
Persons  of  this  character,  when  they  fixed  their  attention  only  upon  that 
absurd  system  of  religion,  which  the  Roman  pontiffii  and  their  dependants 
exhibited  as  the  true  religion  of  Christ,  and  maintained  by  the  odious 
influence  of  bloody  persecution,  were,  for  want  of  the  means  of  being 
better  instructed,  unhappily  led  to  consider  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
fable  invented  and  propagated  by  a  greedy  and  ambitious  priesthood,  in 
order  to  fill  their  coffers,  and  to  render  their  authority  respectable.  The 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  flourished  in  all  the  European  scUools,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  very  essence  of  right  reason,  contributed  much  to 
support  this  delusion,  and  to  nourish  a  proud  and  presumptuous  spirit  of 
infidelity.  This  quibbling  and  intricate  philosophy  led  many  to  reject 
some  of  the  most  evident  and  important  doctrines  both  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  such  as  the  doc^ne  of  a  divine  providence  governing  the 
universe,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  scripture  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  other  points  of  less  moment.  These  doctrines  were  not 
only  rejected,  but  the  most  pernicious  errors  were  industriously  propagated 
in  opposition  to  them,  by  a  set  of  Aristotelians,  who  were  extremely  active 
in  gaining  proselytes  to  their  impious  jargon^^ 


*  A  certain  tribe  called  Dernii,  or  Dnisi, 
who  inhabit  the  receases  of  the  mounti  Liban 
and  Antiliban,  pretend  to  descend  from  the 
ancient  Franks,  who  were  once  masters  of 
Palestine.  This  deriTstion  is,  indeed,  donbt- 
fiil.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  thel«  still 
remain  in  these  countries  descendants  of  those, 
whom  the  holy  war  brought  from  Europe  into 
Palestine ;  though  thej  do  very  little  honour 
to  their  ancestors,  and  have  nothing  of  Chris- 
tians but  the  name. 

^  See  Sti.  Thoma)  Summa  contra  Gentes, 
and  Bemhardi  Monetao  Summa  contra  Catha- 
ros  et  Waldenses.  This  latter  writer,  in  the 
work  now  mentioned,  combats,  with  great 
■pint,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  who  a|H 
peand  in  his  time.  In  the  4  th  chapter  of  the 
5th  book,  p.  416,  he  disputes  in  an  ample  and 
copious  manner  against  those  who  affirmed, 
that  the  soul  perished  with  the  body ;  refutes, 
in  the  elevendi  chapter,  p.  477,  those  Aristo- 
telian philosophers,  who  held,  that  the  world 
had  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  would  never 
have  an  end ;  and,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  p. 
554,  he  attacks  those,  who,  despising  the  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  writings,  deny  Uie  exist- 
ence of  humia  liberty,  and  maintain  that  all 
things,  and  even  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  are 


the  efiects  of  an  absolute  and  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. Add  to  these  auth<Hns  Stephani  Tem- 
pierii,  Episcopi  Parisiensis,  Indiculus  Errorum 
qui  a  nonnullis  Magistris  Lutetie  pablice  pri- 
vatimque  dooebantur,  anno  1277,  in  Bibiio- 
theca  Patrum  Maxima,  tom.  xxv.  p.  233 ;  as 
also  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p. 
433 ;  and  Gerardi  du  Bois,  Hist  Ecclea.  Puis. 
tom.  ii.  p.  501.  The  tenets  of  these  doctors, 
will,  no  doubt,  appear  of  a  surprising  natvie : 
for  they  taught,  **  that  there  was  only  one  in- 
tellect among  all  the  human  race;  that  sll 
things  were  subject  to  absolute  fate  or  neces- 
sity ;  that  the  universe  was  not  governed  by 
a  divine  providence ;  that  the  world  wis  eter- 
nal and  the  soul  mortal ;"  and  they  main- 
tained these  and  such  like  monstrous  errors, 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  philoeophy  of 
Aristotle.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid 
the  just  resentment  of  the  people,  they  held 
up,  as  a  buckler  against  thear  adversaries,  tbst 
most  dangerous  and  pernicious  distinction  be- 
tween theological  and  philosophical  truth, 
which  has  been  since  used,  with  the  otmost 
cunning  and  bad  &ith,  by  the  more  recent 
Aristotelians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  '*  These  things,**  said  they,  as  we 
learn  from  Stephen  Tempier,  '*are  true  in 
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Frederic  II.  ac 
cuted  of  im- 
piety. 


III.  If  the  accusations  brought  against  Frederic  II.  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  Gregory  IX.  deserve  any  credit,  that 
prince  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  inveterate  and 
malignant  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion,  since  he  was  charged  by  Gre- 
gory with  having  said  that  the  world  had  been  deceived  by  three  impostors, 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet.*'  This  charge  was  answered  by  a  solemn 
and  public  profession  of  his  faith,  which  the  emperor  addressed  to  all  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  to  whom  also  had  been  addressed  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  him  by  the  pontiff.  The  accusation,  however,  was 
founded  upon  the  testimony  of  Henry  Raspon,  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
who  declared  that  he  had  heard  the  emperor  pronounce  the  abominable 
blasphemy  above  mentioned.*  It  is,  after  all,  difBcult  to  decide  with  suf- 
ficient evidence  concerning  the  truth  of  this  fact.  Frederic,  who  was  ex- 
tremely passionate  and  imprudent,  may  perhaps,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  have  let 
some  such  expression  as  this  escape  his  reflection,  and  this  is  rendered 
probable  enough  by  the  company  he  frequented,  and  the  number  of  learned 
Aristotelians  that  were  always  about  his  person,  and  might  suggest  matter 
enough  for  such  impious  expressions  as  that  now  under  consideration.  It 
was  this  afiair  that  gave  occasion,  in  after  times,  to  the  invention  of  that 
fabulous  account,*  which  supposes  the  detestable  book  concerning  the 
Three  Impostors  to  have  been  composed  by  the  emperor  himself;  or  by 
Peter  De  Yineis,  a  native  of  Capua,  a  man  of  great  credit  and  authority, 
whom  that  prince'  had  chosen  for  his  prime  minister,  and  in  whom  he 
placed  the  highest  confidence. 


philosophy,  but  not  according  to  the  Catholic 
faith.''  Vera  tunt  bsc  ■ecundom  philoBO- 
phnm,  non  lecundum  fidem  Gatholicam. 

«  Matth.  Paris.  Histor.  Major,  p.  408, 
459  ;  Petr.  de  Yineis,  Epistolarum,  lib.  i. 

^  HercD.  Oygantis  Flores  Temporum,  p. 
126;  Chr.  Frid.  Ayrmann,  SjUoge  Anee- 
dotor.  torn.  i.  p.  639. 

«  See  Casim.  Ondioi  Comment  de  Scrip- 
toribus  Ecclesiasticis,  torn.  iiL  p.  66 ;  Alb. 
Henr.  de  Sallcngre,  Memoires  d^Histoire  ek 
de  Litt^ratnre,  iom.  i.  part  I.  p.  386. 

'  ty  The  book  entitled  Liber  de  III.  Im- 
pottoribufl,  sive  Tractatas  de  Yanitate  Reli- 
gionum,  is  really  a  book  which  had  no  ex- 
istence at  the  time  that  the  most  noise  was 
made  about  it,  and  was  spoken  of  by  multitudes 
before  it  had  been  seen  by  any  one  person.  Its 
supposed  existence  was  probably  owing  to  an 
impious  saying  of  Simon  of  Toumay,  doctor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris  in  the 
thirteenth  centnry,  which  amounts  to  this, 
"That  the  Jews  were  seduced  out  of  their 
senses  by  Moses,  the  Christians  by  Jesus,  and 
the  Gentilea  by  Mahomet.^  This,  or  some 
expressions  of  a  similar  kind,  were  imputed  to 
the  emperor  Frederic,  and  other  persons,  and 
that  perhaps  without  any  real  foundation; 
and  the  imaginary  book,  to  which  diey  have 
given  rise,  has  been  attributed  by  different 
authors  to  Fi'ederic,  to  his  chancellor  Peter 
de  Yineis,  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  to 


Boocace,  Poge,  the  Arctins,  Pomponace,  M»> 
chiavel,  Erasmus,  Ochinus,  Servetns,  Rabelais, 
Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella,  and  many 
others.  In  a  word,  the  book  was  long  spoken 
of  before  any  such  work  existed  ;  but  the 
rumour  that  was  spread  abroad  encouraged 
some  profligate  traders  in  licentiousness  to 
compose,  or  rather  compile,  a  bundle  of  mi- 
serable rhapsodies,  under  the  famous  title  of 
the  Three  Impostors,  in  order  to  impose'upon 
such  as  are  fond  of  these  pretended  rarities. 
Accordingly,  the  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Triom- 
phante  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and  a  wretched 
piece  of  impiety  cslled  the  Spirit  of  Spinoza, 
were  the  groundwork  or  materials  from  whence 
these  hireling  compilers,  by  modifying  some 
passages,  and  adding  others,  drew  the  book 
which  now  passes  under  the  name  o(  the 
Three  Impostors,  of  which  I  have  seen  two 
copies  in  manuscript,  but  no  printed  edition. 
See  La  Monnoye*s  Dissertation  sur  le  livre 
des  III.  Imposteurs,  published  at  Amsteidam 
in  1715,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  tha 
Menagiana.  See  also  an  Answer  to  this  Di** 
sertation,  which  was  impudently  exposed  to  the 
public  eye,  in  1716,  from  the  press  of  Schenr- 
leer  in  the  Hague,  and  which  contains  a  fabuloaa 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  book  in  question. 
Whoever  is  desirous  of  a  more  ample  and  a 
very  curious  account  of  this  matter,  will  find 
it  in  the  late  Pro^r  Marchand^s  Dictionnaire 
Historique,  toL  ii.  at  the  article  Impostoribus. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LEARNING   AND    PHILOSOPHY    DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

The  state  of  learn-  ^'  '^^^  Greeks,  aiDidst  the  dreadful  calamities,  discords, 
ing  among  the  and  revolutions,  that  distracted  and  perplexed  their  nn- 
Greeks.  happy  country,  had  neither  that   spirit  nor  that  leisure 

that  are  necessary  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Yet,  under  all 
these  disadvantages,  they  still  retained  a  certain  portion  of  their  former 
spirit,  and  did  not  entirely  ahandon  the  cause  of  learning  and  philosophy, 
as  appears  by  the  writers  that  arose  among  them  during  this  century. 
Their  best  historians  were,  Nicetas,  Choniates,  Georgius  Acropolito, 
Gregorius  Pachymeres,  and  Joel,  whose  Chronology  is  yet  extant.  We 
learn,  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  Pachymeres  and  Nicephorus  Blem- 
mida,  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was  not  without  its  admirers  among 
the  Greeks,  though  the  Platonic  was  most  in  vog^e.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  following  the  example  of  the  later  Platonists, 
whose  works  were  the  subject  of  their  constant  meditation,  inclined  to 
reduce  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  the  subtilities  of  the  Stagyrite  into  one 
system,  and  to  reconcile,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  jarring  principles.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  a  list  of  those  authors  who  wrote  the  lives  and 
discourses  of  the  saints,  or  distinguished  themselves  in  the  controTersy 
with  the  Latin  church,  or  of  those  who  employed  their  learned  labours  in 
illustrating  the  canon  law  of  the  Greeks.  The  principal  Syrian  writer 
which  this  century  produced  was  Gregory  Abul  Farai,  primate  of  the 
Jacobites,  a  man  of  true  genius  and  universid  learning,  who  was  a  judicious 
divine,  an  eminent  historian,  and  a  good  philosopher.*  George  Elmachin, 
who  composed  the  history  of  the  Saracens,  was  abo  a  writer  of  no  mean 
reputation. 


•  See  Bayle*s  Dictionarj,  at  the  article 
Abolphange;  aa  also  Joi.  Sim.  Aasemanni, 
Biblioth.  Oriental  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  cap.  xlii. 
p.  244. 

99'  Abulpbaragina,  or  Abul  Fbrai,  was  a 
native  of  Malatia,  a  city  in  Armenia,  near  the 
Kmrce  of  the  river  Eopbratea,  and  acquired  a 
▼aat  reputation  in  the  East  on  account  of  his 
exteniive  erudition.  He  compoaed  An  Abridg- 
ment of  Univeraal  History,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  hit  own  times,  which  he 
divided  into  ten  perta,  or  dynasties.  The  first 
comprehends  the  history  of  the  ancient  Patri- 
archs from  Adam  to  Moses ;  the  second,  that 
of  Joshua  and  the  ether  judges  of  Israel ;  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  eontain  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  ef  the  Chaldean 
princes,  of  the  Persian  Magi,  tnd  of  the  Gre- 


cian monarchs  ;  the  seventh  relates  to  the 
Roman  history;  the  eighth,  to  that  of  the 
Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople;  in  the 
ninth  he  treats  conreming  the  Arabian  Com- 
manders; and  in  the  tenth,  concerning  the 
Moguls.  He  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  in 
his  history  of  the  Saracens  and  Tartars,  than 
in  his  accounts  of  other  nations.  The  learned 
Dr.  Edward  Pooock  translated  this  work  into 
Latin,  and  published  his  translation  in  1663 ; 
together  with  a  supplement  which  carries  on 
the  history  of  the  oriental  princes,  where  Abnl 
Farai  left  it  The  same  learned  translator 
had  obliged  the  public,  in  1650,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  nintli  dynastj  under  the 
following  title  :  **  Specimen  Historia  Arabum ; 
sive  Oeorgii  Abul&ragii  Malatiensis  de  Ori- 
gine  et     oribus  Arabum  succincta'Nimtia** 
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The  pctwreM  of  ^^'  ^^  scieiices  Carried  a  fairer  prospect  in  the  western 

iMrning  in  the     world,  where  every  braiith  of  erudition  was  cultivated  with 
^^^  assiduity  and  zeal,  and,  of  consequence,  flourished  with  in- 

creasing vigour  from  day  to  day.  The  European  kings  and  princes  had 
learned,  by  a  happy  experience,  how  much  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  arts  contributes  to  Uie  grandeur  and  happiness  of  a  nation  ;  and  there- 
fore they  invited  into  their  dominions  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  nourished  the  arts  in  their  bosom,  excited  the  youth  to  the  love  of 
letters,  by  crowning  their  progress  with  the  most  noble  rewards,  and 
encouraged  every  effort  of  genius,  by  conferring  upon  such  as  excelled  the 
most  honourable  distinctions.  Among  these  patrons  and  protectors  of 
learning  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  Alphonsus  X.,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  two  princes  as  much  distinguished  by  their  own  learning,  as  by 
the  encouragement  they  granted  to  men  of  genius,  acquired  the  highest* 
renown,  and  rendered  their  names  immortal.  The  former  founded  the 
academy  of  Naples,  had  the  works  of  Aristotle  translated  into  Latin, 
assembled  about  his  person  all  the  learned  men  whom  he  could  engage  by 
his  munificence  to  repair  to  his  court,  and  gave  many  other  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences.^  The 
latter  obtained  an  illustrious  and  permanent  renown  by  several  learned 
productions,  but  more  especially  by  his  famous  Astronomical  Tables.<>  In 
consequence,  then,  of  the  protection  that  was  given  to  the  sciences  in 
this  century,  academies  were  erected  in  almost  every  city,  peculiar  privi- 
leges of  various  kinds  were  also  granted  to  the  youth  that  frequented 
them,  and  these  learned  societies  acquired  at  length  the  form  of  political 
bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  invested  with  a  certain  jurisdiction,  and 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  statutes. 

The  ftote  of  the  ^^^*  ^^  ^®  public  schools  or  academies  that  were  founded 

European  era-  at  Padua,  Modena,  Naples,  Capua,  Toulouse,  Salamanca, 
Lyons,  and  Cologne,  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  was 
not  taught,  as  in  our  times.  The  application  of  the  youth,  and  the 
labours  of  their  instructors,  were  limited  to  certain  branches  of  learning, 
and  thus  the  course  of  academical  education  remained  imperfect.  The 
academy  of  Paris,  which  surpassed  all  the  rest  both  with  respect  to  the 
number  and  abilities  of  its  professors,  and  the  multitude  of  students  by 
whom  it  was  frequented,  was  the  first  learned  society  which  extended  the 
sphere  of  education,  received  all  the  sciences  into  its  bosom,  and  appointed 
masters  for  every  branch  of  erudition.  Hence  it  was  distinguished,  before 
any  other  academy,  with  the  title  of  a  University,  to  denote  its  embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  science ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  other  schools  of  learning 
were  ambitious  of  forming  themselves  upon  the  same  model,  and  of  being 
honoured  with  the  same  title.  In  this  famous  university,  the  doctors  were 
divided  into  four  colleges  or  classes,  according  to  the  branches  of  learning  they 
professed ;  and  these  classes  were  called,  in  afler  times,  Acuities.  In  each 
of  these  faculties  a  doctor  was  chosen,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  colleagues,  to 
preside  during  a  fixed  period  in  the  society ;  and  the  title  of  dean  was  given  to 
tliose  who  successively  filled  that  eminent  office.^     The  head  of  the  uni- 

^  BoQlay,  Hist  Aowl.  Paris,  t.  iii.  p.  115;  lib.  riii.  c.  t.  p.  217;  Jo.  de  Ferrens,  His- 

Giannone,  Hist,  de  Naples,  t.  ii.  p.  497.  Add  toire  d'Espagne,  torn.  iv.  p.  347. 

to  these  the  obserratioDa  of  Jo.  Alb.  FabririiiB,  '  This  airangement  was  executed  about  the 

Biblioth.  Utin.  Medii  iGvi,  t.  n.  p.  618.  jtu  1260.    See  Du  BonUj,  Hiitor.  Aaul. 

«  N)c  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Yetns  Hispao.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  557,  564. 
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versity,  whose  inspection  and  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  the  branches^  of 
that  learned  body,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  chancellor,  and  that  high 
and  honoarable  place  was  filled  by  the  bishop  of  Paris,  to  whom  an  assist- 
ant was  afterwards  joined,  who  shared  the  administration  with  him,  and  was 
clothed  with  an  extensive  authority.*  The  college  set  apart  for  the  stady 
of  divinity  was  first  erected  and  endowed,  in  the  year  1250,  by  an  opulent 
and  pious  man,  whose  name  was  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  a  particular  friend 
and  favourite  of  St.  Lewis,  whose  name  was  adopted,  and  is  still  retained 
by  that  theological  society.' 
The  aeademieai  lY.  Such  as  Were  desirotts  of  being  admitted  professors 

couiM.  j^  j^jjy  Qf  ^j^g  faculties  or  colleges  of  this  famous  university, 

were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  probation,  to  suffer 
the  strictest  examinations,  and  to  give,  during  several  years,  undoubted 
proofs  of  their  learning  and  capacity,  before  they  were  received  in  the 
character  of  public  teachers.  This  severe  discipline  was  called  the  academi- 
cal course ;  and  it  was  wisely  designed  to  prevent  the  number  of  professors 
from  multiplying  beyond  measure,  and  also  to  hinder  such  as  were  desti- 
tute of  erudition  and  abilities  from  assuming  an  office,  which  was  justly 
looked  upon  as  of  high  importance.  They  who  had  satisfied  all  the  de- 
mands of  this  academical  law,  and  had  gone  through  the  formidable  trial 
with  applause,  were  solemnly  invested  with  the  dignity  of  professors,  and 
were  saluted  masters  with  a  certain  round  of  ceremonies,  that  were  used  in 
the  societies  of  illiterate  tradesmen,  when  their  company  was  augmented 
by  a  new  candidate.  This  vulgar  custom  was  introduced,  in  the  preceding 
century,  by  the  professors  of  law  in  the  academy  of  Bolonia,  and,  in  this 
century,  it  was  transmitted  to  that  of  Paris,  where  it  was  first  practised  by. 
the  divinity-colleges,  and  afterwards  by  the  professors  of  physic  and  of  the 
liberal  arts.  In  this  account  of  the  trial  and  installation  of  the  professors 
of  Paris,  we  may  perceive  the  origin  of  what  we  now  call  academical  degrees, 
which,  like  all  other  human  institutions,  have  degenerated  sadly  from  the 
wise  ends  for  which  they  were  at  first  appointed,  and  grow  more  insignifi- 
cant from  day  to  day.v 
The  state  of  hu-  ^*  These  public  institutions,  consecrated  to  the  advance- 

manity  or  Ute-  ment  of  learning,  were  attended  with  remarkable  success ; 
but  that  branch  of  erudition,  which  we  call  humanity,  or 
polite  literature,  derived  less  advantage  from  them  than  the  other  sciences. 
The  industrious  youth  either  applied  themselves  entirely'  to  the  study  of 
the  civil  and  canon  laws,  which  was  a  sure  path  to  preferment,  or  employed 
their  labours  in  philosophical  researches,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  a 
shining  reputation,  and  of  the  applause  that  was  lavished  upon  such  as  were 
endowed  with  a  subtile  and  metaphysical  genius.  Hence  the  bitter  com- 
plaints that  were  made  by  the  pontiffii  and  other  ^ishops,  of  the  neglect  and 
decline  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  and  hence  also  the  zealous,  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  they  used  to  turn  the  youth  from  jurisprudence  and 


*  See  Henn.  Conriagii,  AntiqaitateB  Acar 
demies,  a  work,  however,  saiceptible  of  con- 
siderable im  proTements.  The  importan  t  work 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and  which  is 
divided  into  six  volumes,  deserves  to  he  prin- 
cipally consalted  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in 
all  others  that  relate  to  the  history  and  go- 
vernment of  the  university  of  Paris;  add  to 
this  Claud.  Hemerasi,  Liber  de  Acsdemia  Pa- 
risiensi  qnalis  primo  fnit  in  Insula  et  E^isco- 
porum  Scholis,  Lutet  1637,  in  4to. 


'  See  thi  Boulay,  Hist  Aesid.  Paris,  torn. 
iii.  p.  223:  Du  Fresne^s  Annotatiooa  upon 
the  Life  of  Si.  Lewis,  written  by  Joinvillei,  pw 
36. 

r  Besides  the  writers  above-mentioDcdl, 
see  Jo.  Chr.  Ittems,  De  Gradibus  Acade- 
micis;  Just.  Henr.  Boh  men  Pnef.  ad  Jot. 
Canonicum,  p.  14;  Ant.  Wood,  AnUquit. 
Ozoniens.  torn.  L  p.  24 ;  Bonlay,  Histor. 
Academ.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  256,  682,  684, 
&c. 
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pliilosopby,  to  the  study  of  humanity  and  philology.  ^  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  thirteenth  century  produced  several  writers,  who  were  very  far 
from  being  contemptible,  such  as  Guil.  Brito,  *  Gualtherus,  Mapes,  ^  Mat- 
thew of  Vendosme,  Alain  de  Tlsle,  ^  Guntherus,  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  and 
several  others,  who  wrote  with  ease,  and  were  not  altogether  destitute  of 
elegance.  Among  the  historians,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Matthew  Paris,  a 
writer  of  the  highest  merit,  both  in  p^nt  of  knowledge  and  prudence  ;  to 
whom  we  may  add  Rodericus  Ximenius,  Rigordus,  ^  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
Robert  of  St.  Marino,"  Martinus,  a  native  of  Poland,  Gervais  of  Tilbury," 
Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  Gulielmus  Nangius,  whose  names  are  worthy  of 
being  preserved  from  oblivion.  The  writers  who  have  laboured  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity  the  lives  and  exploits  of  the  saints,  have  rather  related  the 
superstitions  and  miseries  of  the  times,  than  the  actions  of  these  holy  men. 
Among  these  biographers,  James  of  Vitri,  mentioned  above,  makes  the 
greatest  figure ;  he  also  composed  a  History  of  the  Lombards,  that  is  full 
of  insipid  and  trifling  stories.  ^ 

The  study  of  the  ^^*  Roger  Bacon,p  John  Balbi,  and  Robert  Capito,  with 
Greek  and  Ori-  some  Other  leamcd  men,  whose  number  was  but  inconsider- 
ungo^^.  ^^j^^  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
The  Hebrew  language  and  theology  were  much  less  cultivated ;  though  it 
appears  that  Bacon  and  Capito,  already  mentioned,  and  Raymond  Martin, 
author  of  an  excellent  treatise,  entitled,  Pugio  Fidei  Christianas,  or  the 
Dagger  of  the  Christian  Faith,  were  extremely  well  versed  in  that  species 
of  erudition.  Many  of  the  Spaniards,  and  more  particularly  the  Dominican 
Friars,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Arabian  learning  and  language,  as 
the  kings  of  Spain  had  charged  the  latter  with  the  instruction  and  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  and  Saracens  who  resided  in  their  dominions.  '^  As  to 
the  Latin  Grammarians,  the  best  of  them  were  extremely  barbarous  and 
insipid,  and  equally  destitute  of  taste  and  knowledge.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  productions  of  Alexander  de 


^  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Pari*,  torn.  iiL  p. 
265,  where  there  it  ao  epistle  of  Innocent  IIT. 
who  seems  to  take  this  matter  seriously  to 
heart;  Ant  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon«  tom.  i.  p. 
124 ;  Imola  in  Dantem  in  Muratori,  Antiq. 
Ilal.  Medii  JEy\,  tom.  i.  p.  1262. 

*  See  Histoire  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions et  des  Belles  Ijettrcs,  tom.  xvi.  p.  255. 

^  Jo.  Wolfii,  Lectiones  Memorabil.  tom.  i. 
p.  430. 
^  Called  in  Latin,  Alanas  de  Insulis. 

*  See  the  Histoire  de  TAcad^mie  des  In- 
scriptions et  des  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  xri.  p. 
243,  which  also  gives  an  ample  account  of 
WUliam  of  Nangis,  p.  292. 

.*■  See  Le  Bosuf,  M^moires  pour  T  Histoire 
d^Auzerre,  t.  iL  p.  490,  where  there  is  also  a 
learned  account  of  Vincent  of  BeauTats,  p.  494. 

■  S9-  Jervais  of  Tilbury  was  nephew  to 
Henry  II.  king  of  England,  and  was  in  high 
credit  with  the  emperor  Otho  IV.,  to  whom 
be  dedicated  a  description  of  the  world  and  a 
Chronicle,  both  of  which  he  had  himself  com- 
posed. He  wrote  also  a  History  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  sereiBl  trei^ 
tises  upon  difforent  subjects. 

VOL.    L 


°  See  Schelhomii  Amosnitates  Literarise, 
tom.  XL  p.  324. 

'  C9*  This  illustrious  Franciscan  was,  in 
point  of  genius  and  universal  learning,  one  of 
the  greateat  ornaments  of  the  British  nation, 
and  in  general  of  the  republic  of  letters.  The 
astonishing  discoveries  he  made  in  astronomy, 
chemistry,  optics,  and  mathematics,  made  him 
pass  for  a  magician  in  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitions times  in  which  he  lived,  while  his  pro- 
found knowledge  in  philosophy,  theology,  and 
the  Greek  and  oriental  languages,  procured 
him,  with  more  jusUce,  the  title  of  the  admi- 
rable or  wonderful  doctor.  Among  other  dis- 
coveries, he  is  said  to  have  made  that  of  the 
composition  and  force  of  gunpowder,  which  be 
describes  clearly  in  one  of  his  letters;  and  he 
proposed  much  the  same  correction  of  the 
Kalendar,  which  was  executed  about  300 
years  after  by  Gregory  XIII.  He  composed 
a  prodigious  number  of  books,  of  which  the 
list  may  be  seen  in  the  General  Dictionary,  at 
the  article  Bacon. 

«  See  Rich.  Simon*s  Lettres  Choisies,  tom. 
iii.  p.  112;  Nic.  Antonii  Bibliotheca  Yetus 
Hispaoica. 
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Villa  Dei,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  eminent  of  them  all,  and  whose 
works  were  read  in  almost  all  the  schools  from  this  period  until  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  pedantic  Franciscan  composed,  in  the  year  1240, 
what  he  called,  a  Doctrinale,  in  Leonine  verse,  full  of  the  most  wretched 
quihhles,  and  in  which  the  rules  of  grammar  and  criticism  are  delivered 
with  the  greatest  confusion  and  obscurity,  or  rather,  are  covered  with  im- 
penetrable darkness. 

The  ftote  of pu-         VII.  The  various  systems  of  philosophy  that  were   in 
losophy.  vogue  before  this  century,  lost  their  credit  by  d^rees,  and 

submitted  to  the  triumphant  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  erected  a  new 
and  despotic  empire  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  reduced  the  whole  ideal 
world  under  its  lordly  dominion.  Several  of  the  works  of  this  philosopher, 
and  more  especially  his  metaphysical  productions,  had  been,  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  translated  into  Latin  at  Paris,  and  were  from 
that  time  explained  to  the  youth  in  the  public  schools.'  But  when  it 
appeared  that  Almeric*  had  drawn  from  these  books  his  erroneous  senti- 
ments concerning  the  divine  nature,  they  were  prohibited  and  condemned 
as  pernicious  and  pestilential,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  council  of  Sens,  in 
the  year  1 209.  *  The  logic  of  Aristotle,  however,  recovered  its  credit  some 
years  after  this,  and  was  publicly  taught  in  the  university  of  Paris  in  the 
year  1215  ;  but  the  natural  philosophy  and  metaphysics  of  that  great  man 
were  still  under  the  sentence  of  condemnation. "  It  was  reserved  for  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  to  restore  the  Stagyrite  to  his  former  glory,  which 
this  prince  effected  by  employing  a  number  of  learned  m^i,  whom  he  had 
chosen  with  the  greatest  attention  and  care,^  and  who  were  profoundly  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  to  translate  into  Latin  from  the  Greek 
and  Arabic,  certain  books  of  Aristotle,  and  of  other  ancient  sages.  This 
translation,  which  was  recommended,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  academy 
of  Bolonia  by  the  learned  emperor,  raised  the  credit  of  Aristotle  to  the 


'  Franc.  Patricii,  Discunionet  PeripateticiB, 
torn.  i.  lib.  zi.  p.  145  ;  Jo.  Laanoius  de  Ya- 
ria  Arittot.  Fortuna  in  Acad.  Parisiensi,  cap, 
i.  p.  127,  ed.  Elnrich.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported, that  the  books  of  Aristotle  heie  men- 
tioned, were  translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin. 
But  we  are  told  positively,  that  these  hooks 
were  brought  from  Constantinople,  and  trans- 
lated from  Greek  into  Latin.  See  Rigordus, 
De  Gestis  Philippi  Regis  Francomm  ad  A. 
1209,  in  Andr.  Qhesnii  Script  Histor.  Franc, 
p.  119. 

'  tt^  Almeric,  or  Amauri,  does  not  seem 
to  have  entertained  any  enormous  errors.  He 
held,  that  every  Christian  was  obliged  to  be- 
lieve himself  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
attached,  perhaps,  some  extravagant  and  fana- 
tical ideas  to  Uiat  opinion ;  but  his  followers 
fell  into  more  petnicious  notions,  snd  adopted 
the  most  odious  tenets,  maintaining,  that  the 
power  of  the  Father  continued  no  longer  than 
the  Mosaic  dispensation;  that  the  empire  of 
the  Son  extended  only  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury :  and  that  then  the  reign  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  commenced,  when  all  sacraments  and 
external  worship  were  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  salvation  of  Christians  was  to  be  accom- 
plished merely  by  internal  acts  of  illuminating 
grace.     Their  morals  also  were  as  infiLmoos 


as  their  doctrine  was  absurd,  and,  under  the 
name  of  charity,  they  comprdiended  and  oom- 
mittod  the  most  criminal  acts  of  imparity  and 
licentiousness. 

*  Qy-  Dr.  Mosfaeim  has  ftllen  here  into 
two  slight  mistakes.  It  was  at  Paris,  and  not 
at  Sens,  and  in  the  year  1210,  and  not  in 
1209,  that  the  meUphysical  books  of  Aristotle 
were  condemned  to  the  flames.  The  writcn 
quoted  here  by  our  author  are  Lsunoius,  Do 
Yaria  Aristotclis  Fortuna  in  Acad.  Paris,  c^ 
iv.  p.  195,  and  the  same  writer's  SyUnbua 
Rationum  quibus  Durandi  Causa  defesditur, 
torn.  i.  0pp.  pars  I.  p.  8. 

■  Nat  Alexander.  Select  Histor.  Eedca. 
Capita,  tom.  viii.  cap.  iii.  sect  7.  p.  76. 

^  Petr.  de  Yineis,  Epistolar.  lib.  iii.  tp. 
Ixvii.  p.  503.  This  epistle  is  addressed,  "  ad 
magistros  et  scholares  Bononienisa,**  t.  e.  **  to 
the  masters  and  scholars  of  the  academy  of 
Bolonia  ;*'  but  it  is  more  than  probable,  tbat 
the  emperor  sent  letters  upon  this  occasion  to 
the  other  European  schools.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  that  this  learned  prince  had  all  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  that  were  then  extant, 
trsnslated  into  Latin  about  the  year  1220; 
but  this  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  letter 
above  mentioned,  nor  from  any  other  salB* 
cient  testimony  that  we  know  of. 
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greatest  height,  and  gave  him  an  irresistible  and  despotic  authority  in  all 
the  European  schools.  This  authority  was  still  farther  augmented  by  the 
translations,  which  were  made  of  some  of  the  books  of  the  Grecian  sage  by 
several  Latin  interpreters,  such  as  Michael  Scot,  Philip  of  Tripoli,  WUliam 
Fleming,  and  others ;  though  these  men  were  quite  unequal  to  the  task  they 
undertook,  and  had  neither  such  knowledge  of  the  languages,  nor  such  an 
acquaintance  with  philosophy,  as  were  necessary  to  the  successful  execution 
of  such  a  difficult  enterprise.* 

Thonua  Aqoinu  YIII.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  received  the  very 
^op?and  mai  ^**^  addition  that  could  be  made  to  its  authority  and  lustre, 
tain  the  Arkto-  when  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Mars  adopted  its 
t<aian  ayttem.  tenets,  taught  it  in  their  schools,  and  illustrated  it  in  their 
writings.  These  two  mendicant  orders  were  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
depositaries  of  all  learning,  both  human  and  divine ;  and  were  followed, 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  and  assiduity,  by  all  such  as  were  ambitious  of 
being  distinguished  from  the  multitude  by  their  superior  knowledge. 
Alexander  Hales,  an  English  Franciscan,  who  taught  philosophy  at  Paris, 
and  acquired,  by  the  strength  of  his  metaphysical  genius,  the  title  of  the 
Irrefragable  Doctor,'  and  Albert  the  Great,  a  German  of  the  Dominican 
order,  and  bishop  of  Raiisbon,  a  man  of  vast  abilities,  and  a  universal 
dictator  at  this  time,^  were  the  two  first  eminent  writers  who  illustrated, 
in  their  learned  productions,  the  Aristotelian  system.  But  it  was  the 
disciple  of  Albert,  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  the  great 
luminary  of  the  scholastic  world,  that  contributed  most  to  the  glory  of  the 
Stagyrite,"  by  inculcating,  illustrating,  and  enforcing  his  doctrines,  both 
in  his  lectures  and  in  his  writings ;  and  principally  by  engaging  one  of  his 
learned  colleagues  to  give,  under  his  inspection,  a  new  translation  of  the 
works  of  the  Chrecian  sage,  which  far  surpassed  the  former  version  in 
exactness,  perspicuity,  and  elegance.*  By  these  means  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  several  divines,  and  even  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  themselves,  who  beheld  its  progress  with  an  unfriendly 
eye,  triumphed  in  all  the  Latin  schools,  and  absorbed  all  the  other  systems 
that  had  flourished  before  this  literary  revolution. 


*  See  Wood*t  aceount  of  the  interpreten 
of  Amtotle,  in  his  Antiquitat.  Oxon.  torn, 
i.  p.  119 ;  as  tlw  Jebb*B  PrefiuM  to  the  Opus 
Majos  of  the  famous  Roger  Bacon,  pablished 
at  London  in  folio,  in  the  year  1733.  We 
shall  give  here  the  ofMnion  which  Baoon  had 
of  the  tnuislaton  of  Aristotle,  in  the  words  of 
that  great  man,  who  expresses  his  contempt 
of  these  wretched  interpreters  in  the  following 
manner:  "81  haberem,  (says  he)  potestatrm 
snpra  libros  Aristotelis  Latine  conversos,  ego 
fiioerem  omnes  cremari,  quia  non  est  nisi  tern- 
pons  amissio  studere  in  iUis,  et  caasa  erroris 
«t  multiplicatio  ignorantie,  ultra  id  quod  Talet 
ezplieari** 

■  See  Lucn  Waddingii  Annales  Minonxm, 
torn.  iii.  p.  2S3 ;  Dn  Boolaj,  Histor.  Acad. 
Psrisi  torn.  iii.  p.  200,673. 

'  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieii  BibUotheca  Utina  Me- 
dii  ^tri,  torn.  i.  p.  113. 

*  The  Dominicans  maintain,  that  this  An> 
gelic  Doctor  wu  the  disciple  of  Albert  the 


Great,  and  their  opinion  seems  to  he  founded 
in  truth.  See  Antoine  Touron,  Vie  de  St. 
Thomas,  p.  99.  The  Franciscans,  however, 
maintain  as  obstinately  that  Alexander  Hales 
wss  the  master  of  Thomasi  See  Waddingii 
Anaalea  Minorum,  torn.  iii.  p.  133. 

•  It  has  been  bisIiieTed  bj  many,  that  Wil- 
liam de  Moerbeka,  a  native  of  Flanders,  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  archbishop  of  Co- 
rinth, was  the  author  of  the  new  Latin  trsns- 
lation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  was 
carried  on  and  finished  under  the  anspiGious 
inspection  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  See  J. 
Echaid,  Scriptores  Dominican,  tom.  i.  p. 
338;  CssioL  Oudinus,  Comm.  de  Scriptor. 
Eccles.  tom.  iii.  p.  468;  Jo.  Pnmc  Foppens, 
BibUotheca  Belgica,  tom.  1.  p.  416.  Othen, 
however,  suppose,  though  indeed  with  less 
evidence,  that  this  traoslataon  was  composed 
hj  Henry  Kosbein,  who  was  also  a  Domini- 
can.  See  Echard,  Script.  Dominic,  tom.  I  p. 
469. 
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Theiimfuof  IX.  There  were  however  at  this  time  in  Europe  several 

S*bylevVraJ*"  pcwons  of  superior  genius  and  penetration,  who  notwith- 
eminent  men.  standing  their  Veneration  for  Aristotle,  thought  the  method 
of  treating  philosophy,  which  his  writings  had  introduced,  dry,  inelegant, 
and  proper  to  confine  and  damp  the  efforts  of  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  who,  consequently,  were  desirous  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
science  hy  new  researches  and  new  discoveries.*  At  the  head  of  these 
nohle  adventurers  we  may  justly  place  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  friar  of 
the  English  nation,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  admirable  doctor, 
renowned  on  account  of  his  most  important  discoveries,  and  who,  in  the 
progress  he  had  made  in  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  chemistry,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  learned  languages,  soared  far  beyond  the  genius  of 
the  times.«  With  him  we  may  associate  Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  whose 
place  of  nativity  is  fixed  by  some  in  France,  by  others  in  Spain,  and  who 
acquired  a  shining  reputation  by  his  knowledge  in  chemistry,  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, languages,  and  physic  ;*  as  also  Petrus  de  Abano,  a  physician  of 
Padua,  who  was  sumamed  the  Reconciler,  from  a  book  he  wrote  with  a 
design  to  terminate  the  dissensions  and  contests  that  reigned  among  the 
philosophers  and  physicians,®  and  who  was  profoundly  versed  in  the 
sciences  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  physic,  and  mathematics.'  It  mast« 
however,  be  observed,  to  the  eternal  dishonour  of  the  age,  that  the  only 
fruits  which  these  great  men  enjoyed  of  their  learned  labours,  and  their 
noble,  as  well  as  successfiil,  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  were  the  furious  clamours  of  an  enraged  and  superstitious  multi- 
tude, who  looked  upon  them  as  heretics  and  magicians,  and  thirsted  so 
eagerly  after  their  blood  that  they  escaped  with  difficulty  the  bands  of  tlie 
public  executfoner.  Bacon  was  confined  many  years  to  a  loathsome 
prison ;  and  the  other  two  were,  after  their  death,  brought  before  the 


b  Bacon*s  contempt  of  the  learning  that  was 
in  Togue  in  hit  time  maj  he  leen  in  the  fol- 
lowing paaiage  quoted  hy  Jebh,  in  hit  Preface 
to  the  Oput  Majut  of  tlwt  great  man  :  "  Nnn- 
quam,**  aajt  he,  **  fait  tanta  appaientiA  aapien- 
ti»,  nee  tantum  exerdtium  ttudii  in  totftcultar 
tibut,  in  tot  regionibut,  ticat  jam  a  quadnginta 
annit ;  uhiqne  enim  doctoret  tunt  ditpeni  • .  . 
in  omni  dvitate,  et  in  omni  cattio,  et  in  omni 
biirgo,  pnedpoe  per  duot  ordinet  ttudentee  (he 
meant  the  Francitcant  and  Dominicana,  who 
were  almost  the  only  religious  orders  that  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  an  application   to 
study)   quod    non  aecidit,   nisi  quadraginta 
annis  aut  drdter,  cum  tamen  nunqnam  ftiit 
tanu  ignorantia,  tantns  error  . .  .  Valgus  stu- 
dentium  langaet  et  asininat  drca  mak  trant- 
lata  (by  theie  wretched  Tersions  he  under- 
stands  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were 
most  miserably  translated  by  ignorant  bunglers) 
et  tempus  el  studium  amittit  in  omnibus  et 
expenses.     Apparentia  quidem  sola  tenet  eoa, 
et  non  curant  quid  sciant,  sed  quid  Tideantur 
scire  coram  multitudine  insentata.**     Thas 
according  to  Bacon,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
Bpedous  appearance  of  sdenoe,  the  greatest 
ignorance  and  the  grossest  errors  reigned  al- 
most  universally. 

«  That  Bacon  deserves  this  high  rank  in 
the  learned  world  appears  evidently  from  his 


book,  entitled  Opus  Majus,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Clement  IT.  and 
which  Dr.  Jebh  published  at  London  in  173S, 
from  a  manuscript  which  stiU  exists  in  tbe 
university  of  Dublin,  enriching  it  with  a 
learned  Preface  and  a  considerable  number  of 
judidotts  observations.     Tbe  other  works  of 
Bacon,  which  are  very  numerous,  lie  aa  yet  for 
.the  most  part  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  tlM 
curious.   For  a  farther  account  of  this  eminent 
man,  see  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  136 ; 
Waddingii  Annalea  Minor,  torn.  iv.  p.  264, 
torn.  T.  p.  51 ;  Thom.  Qale  ad  Jamblidlium  de 
Mysteriis  Mgy^tiat,  p.  235;  General  Hiat. 
and  Crit  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Baoou. 

A  See  Nic.  Antonu  BiUioth.  Yetns  Hispan. 
torn.  ii.  lib.  ix.  e.  1,  p.  74;  Pierre  Joseph, 
Vie  d*Amand  de  VUleneuve.  Aix,  1719 ;  Ni- 
ceron,.M^moires  des  Hommes  lUustres,  toon, 
xxziv.  p.  82 ;  Niool.  Eymerid  Dixectorium 
Inquisitoram,  p.  282,  where,  among  other 
things,  we  have  an  account  of  his  errora. 

•  This  book  was  entitled,  Gondliator  Dif- 
ferentiarum  Philosophomm  et  Modkomm. 

'  There  is  a  very  accurate  account  of  this 
philosopher  given  by  Job.  Maria  Mazzuchelli, 
Notizie  Storiche  et  Gritiche  intomo  alia  Vita 
di  Pietro  d*  Abano,  in  Angeli  Galogera  Opus- 
cnli  Sdentifici  et  Philologid,  tom.  xziii  p. 
i.— liv. 
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tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  and  declared  worthy  of  being  committed  to  the 
flames  for  the  novelties  they  had  introduced  into  the  republic  of  letters. 
The  study  of  law  X.  The  State  of  theology,  and  the  method  of  teaching 
and  physic  ^j^^  representing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  that  now 
prevailed,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  place.  The  civil  and  canon  laws 
held  the  first  rank  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  were  studied  with  a 
peculiar  zeal  and  application  by  almost  all  who  were  ambitious  of  literary 
glory.  These  sciences,  however,  notwithstanding  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  were  cultivated,  were  far  from  being,  as  yet,  brought  to  any  tolerable 
degree  of  perfection.  They  were  disfigured  by  the  jargon  that  reigned  in 
the  schools,  and  they  were  corrupted  and  rendered  intricate  by  a  multitude 
of  trivial  commentaries  that  were  designed  to  illustrate  and  explain  them. 
Some  employed  their  labours  in  collecting  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, which  are  commonly  known  under  tiie  tide  of  Decretals,'  and  which 
were  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  branch  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Rai- 
mond  of  Pennafort,  a  native  of  Barcelona,  was  the  most  famous  of  all 
these  compilers,  and  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  collection 
of  the  Decretals  in  five  books,  which  he  undertook  at  the  desire  of 
Gregory  IX.,  and  which  has  been  since  honoured  with  the  name  of  that 
pontiff,  who  ordered  it  to  be  added  to  the  Decretals  of  Gratian,  and  to  be 
read  in  all  the  European  colleges.^  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, Boniface  VIII.  had  a  new  collection  made,  which  was  entitied.  The 
Sixth  Book  of  Decretals,  because  it  was  added  to  the  five  already  men- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    DOCTORS    AND   MINISTERS    OF    THE    CHURCH,    AND    ITS    FORM    OF 

GOVERNMENT    DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

The  corruption  of        I.  BoTR  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  provoked,  beyond 
the  clergy.  measure,  by  the  flagitious  lives  of  their  spiritual  rulers 

and  instructors,  complain  loudly  of  their  licentious  manners,  and  load 
them  with  the  severest  reproaches ;  nor  will  these  complaints  and  re- 
proaches appear  excessive  to  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  corrupt  and  superstitious  age.*  Several  eminent  men  attempted  to 
stem  this  torrent  of  licentiousness,  which  from  the  heads  of  the  church 
had  carried  its  pernicious  streams  through  all  the  members;  but  their 
power  and  influence  were  unequal  to  such  a  difficult  and  arduous  enter- 
prise. The  Grecian  emperors  were  prevented  from  executing  any  project 
of  this  kind  by  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  and  the  various  calamities  and 
tumults,  that  not  only  reigned  in  their  dominions,  but  even  shook  the 
throne  on  which  they  sat ;  while  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  the  superstition  of  the  age,  hindered  the  Latins  from  aceom- 
plishing,  or  even  attempting  a  reformation  in  the  church. 


f  See  Boulay,  HiiL  Acad.  Paris,  t  iii.  p.  98. 

k  Gerh.  I  Mastricht,  Hittoria  Jari*  £c- 
deiiataci,  sect  353,  p.  884 ;  Jo.  Chiflet,  Do 
Jnrit  utriuaque  Architectis,  cap.  vi.  p.  60; 
Echard  et  Quetif,  Scriptoret  Dotninicaai,  torn, 
i.  p.  106  ;  Acta  Sanctor.  ed.  Antwerp,  torn.  i. 
Januarii  ad  Tii.  p,  404. 

*  See  the  remarkable  letter  of  the  Roman 


pontiff,  Gregory  IX.  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bourges,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1227, 
with  a  deugn  to  reprove  and  reform  the  vices 
which  had  infested  all  the  various  orders  of  the 
clergy,  snd  which  is  published  by  Dion.  Sam- 
marthanus,  in  bis  Gallia  ChrisUana,  torn.  IL 
in  Append,  p.  21 ;  See  also  Du  Fresne,  Anr 
notaU  in  Titam  Ludovici  StL  p.  99, 
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AodoftheB4»iisii  II.  The  histoiy  of  the  popes  presents  a  lively  and 
^°'^'  horrihle  picture  of  the  complicated  crimes  that  dishonoured 

the  ministers  of  the  church,  who  were  peculiarly  ohliged,  hy  their  sacred 
office,  to  exhibit  to  the  teorld  distinguished  models  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Such  of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  were  advanced  to  places  of  authority  in 
the  church,  behaved  rather  like  tyrants  than  rulers,  and  showed  manifestly, 
in  all  their  conduct,  that  they  aimed  at  an  absolute  and  unlimited  domi- 
nion. The  popes,  more  especially,  inculcated  that  pernicious  maxim, 
"  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  universe,  and  that 
neither  princes  nor  bishops,  civil  governors  nor  ecclesiastical  rulers,  have 
any  lawful  power  in  church  or  state,  but  what  they  derive  from  him." 
This  extravagant  maxim,  which  was  considered  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  papal  jurisprudence,  the  Roman  pontiffs  maintained  obstinately,  and  left 
no  means  unemployed,  that  perfidy  or  violence  could  suggest^  to  give  it 
the  force  of  a  universal  law.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  arrogant  pre- 
tension, that  they  not  only  claimed  the  right  of  disposing  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  but  also  of  conferring  civil  domi- 
nion and  of  dethroning  kings  and  emperors,  according  to  their  good  plea- 
sure. It  is  true,  this  maxim  was  ha  from  being  universally  adopted ; 
many  placed  the  authority  of  councOs  above  that  of  the  pontiffs,  and  such 
of  the  European  kings  and  princes  as  were  not  ingloriously  blinded 
and  enslaved  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  asserted  their  rights  with 
dignity  and  success,  excluded  the  pontiff  from  all  concern  in  their 
civil  transactions,  nay,  even  reserved  to  themselves  the  supremacy  over 
the  churches  that  were  established  in  their  dominions.^  In  opposing 
thus  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  lordly  pontiffs,  it  was,  indeed,  neces* 
sary  to  proceed  with  mildness,  caution,  and  prudence,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  these  spiritual  tyrants  had  usurped  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  the  power  they  had  of  alarming  princes,  by  exciting  their 
subjects  to  rebellion. 

The  power  of  era-  HI.  In  Order  to  establish  their  authority,  both  in  dvil 
!b^^%^^'  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  upon  the  firmest  foundations,  the 
claimed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  dis- 
^  posing  of  the  various  offices  of  the  church,  whether  of  a 

higher  or  more  subordinate  nature,  and  of  creating  bishops,  abbots,  and 
canons,  according  to  their  fancy.  Thus  we  see  the  ghostly  heads  of  the 
church,  who  formerly  disputed  with  such  ardour  against  the  emperors  in 
favour  of  the  free  election  of  bishops  and  abbots,  overturning  now  all  the 
laws  that  related  to  the  election  of  these  spiritual  rulers,  reserving  for 
themselves  the  revenues  of  the  richest  benefices,  conferring  vacant  places 
upon  their  clients  and  their  creatures,  nay,  often  deposing  bishops  that  had 
been  duly  and  lawfully  elected,  and  substituting,  with  a  high  hand,  others 
in  their  room.*'  The  hypocritical  pretexts  for  aJl  these  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings were  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  an  anxious  con- 
cern lest  devouring  heretics  should  get  a  footing  among  the  flock  of  Christ.^ 


^  As  a  specimen  of  this,  the  reader  may 
pemse  the  letters  of  Innocent  III.  and  the  em- 
peror Otho  IV.  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
learned  Geoi^  Christ.  Gebaur,  in  his  History 
of  the  emperor  Richard,  written  in  German,  p. 
6 1 1 — 6 1 4.  Other  princes,  and  more  especially 
the  kings  of  England  and  France,  displayed, 
in  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  priTil^cs, 
the  same  zeal  that  animat^  Otho. 


'  Many  examples  of  this  may  be  taken  from 
the  history  of  this  century.  See  Steph.  Ba> 
luzu  MiscelUn.  tom.  tIL  p.  448,  466,  470,* 
488,  491,  498;  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  i  pi 
69,  Append ;  Luc  Waddingii  Annal.  Minor, 
in  Diplomat.;  Wood,  Antiquit.  Ozon.  torn, 
i.  p.  148,201,202. 

^  See  the  Epistle  of  Innocent  IV.  in  Bslui. 
Miicellan.  tom.  vii.  p.  468. 
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The  first  of  the  pontiffs  who  nsorped  sach  an  extravagant  extent  of  autho- 
rity was  Innocent  III.,  whose  example  was  followed  hy  Honorius  III. 
Gregory  IX.  and  severed  of  their  successors.  But  it  was  keenly  opposed 
by  the  bishops,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  nominating  to 
the  smaller  benefices,  and  still  more  effectually  by  the  kings  of  England 
and  France,  who  employed  the  force  of  warm  remonstrances  and  vigorous 
edicts  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  new  jurisprudence.*  Lewis  IX.  king  of 
France,  and  now  the  tutelar  saint  of  that  nation,^  distinguished  himself  by 
the  noble  opposition  he  made  to  these  papal  encroachments.  In  the  year 
1268,  before  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  he  secured  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church  against  the  insidious  attempts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
by  that  famous  edict,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction.'  This  resolute  and  prudent  measure  rendered  the  pontiffs  more 
cautious  and  slow  in  their  proceedings,  but  did  not  terrify  them  from  the 
prosecution  of  their  purpose ;  for^Boniface  VIII.  maintained,  in  the  most 
express  and  impudent  terms,  that  the  universal  church  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  pontiffs,  and  that  princes  and  lay  patrons,  councils  and 
chapters,  had  no  more  power  in  spiritual  things  than  what  they  derived 
from  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth. 

The  authority  of  ^^*  '^^  legates,  whom  the  pontiffs  sent  into  the  pro- 
the  pope's  le-  viuces  to  represent  their  persons  and  execute  their  orders, 
******  imitated  perfectly  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  masters. 

They  violated  the  privileges  of  the  chapters ;  disposed  of  the  smaller,  and 
sometimes  of  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  benefices,  in  favour  of  such 
as  had  gained  them  hy^  bribes,  or  such  like  considerations ;'  extorted 
money  from  the  people  by  the  vilest  and  most  iniquitous  means ;  seduced 
the  unwary  by  forged  letters,  and  other  stratagems  of  that  nature ;  excited 
tumults  among  the  multitude,  and  were  themselves  the  ringleaders  of  the 
most  furious  and  rebellious  fections ;  carried  on,  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner,  the  impious  traffic  of  relics  and  indulgences,  and  distinguished 
themselves  by  various  acts  of  profligacy  still  more  heinous  than  the  prac- 
tices now  mentioned.  Hence  we  find  the  writers  of  this  age  complaining 
unanimously  of  the  flagitious  conduct  and  the  enormous  crimes  of  the 
pope's  legates.^  Nay,  we  see  the  Roman  pontiff  Alexander  IV.  enacting, 
in  the  year  1256,  a  severe  law  against  the  avarice  and  frauds  of  these  cor- 
rupt ministers,'  which,  however,  they  easily  evaded,  by  their  friends  and 
their  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  wealth  and  V.  From  the  ninth  century  to  this  period,  the  wealth  and 

Jin'tSn^-***    revenues  of  the  pontiffs  had  not  received  any  considerable 
mented.  augmentation  ;  but  at  this  time  they  were  vastly  increased 

under  Inilocent  III.  and  Nicolas  III.  partly  by  the  events  of  war,  and 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  kings  and  emperors.  Innocent  was  no  sooner 
seated  in  the  papal  chair,  than  he  reduced  under  his  jurisdiction  the  prefect 
of  Rome,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  subject  to  the  emperor,  to 
whom  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  in  entering  upon  his  office.  He 
also  seized  upon  Ancona,  Spoleto,  Assisi,  and  several  cities  and  fortresses, 

*  Boubijr,  HiBtor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn,  iii  p.  find  the  following  ramarkable  words :  ''  Sem- 

659,  and  principally  torn.  iv.  p.  911.  per  solcnt  legati  qualcs,  et  omnes  nuncii  pa- 

'  Idem.  ib.  p.  389.  pales  regna  qusB  ingredtuntur  depaif|terarc,  vel 

f  See  Balazii  Misoellaoea,  torn.  vii.  p.  437,  aliquo  modo  perturbare.**    Sec  also  ^oulay, 

475,  480,  &c.  Hist  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  659. 

^  See  that  judicioas  and  excellent  writer  >  This  edict  it  published  by  Lami,  ifi  his 

Matth.  Paris,  in  his  Histor.  Major,  p.  313,  Delicis  Eniditorum,  toni,  U.  p.  300.. 
316,  549,  and  particularly  p.  637,  where  we 
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'^K'hich  had,  according  to  him,  heen  unjustly  alienated  from  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.^  On  the  other  hand,  Frederic  II.  who  was  extremely 
desirous  that  the  pope  should  espouse  his  quarrel  with  Otho  IV.  loaded 
the  Roman  see  with  the  richest  marks  of  his  munificence  and  liberality, 
and  not  only  made  a  noble  present  in  valuable  lands  to  the  pope's  brother,^ 
but  also  permitted  Richard,  count  of  Fundi,  to  leave,  by  will,  all  his  pos- 
sessions to  the  Roman  see,^  and  confirmed  the  immense  donation  that 
had  formerly  been  made  to  it  by  the  opulent  Mathilda.  Such  was  the  pfro* 
grass  that  Innocent  III.  made,  during  his  pontificate,  in  augmenting 
the  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  church.  Nicolas  III.  followed  his 
example  with  the  warmest  emidation,  and,  in  the  year  1278,  gave  a  re- 
markable proof  of  his  arrogance  and  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  crown 
the  emperor  Rodolphus  I.  before  he  had  acknowledged  and  confirmed,  by 
a  solemn  treaty,  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  see,  of  which,  if 
some  were  plausible,  the  greatest  pa^t  were  altogether  groundless,  or 
at  least  extremely  dubious.  This  agreement,  to  which  all  the  Italian 
princes  that  were  subject  to  the  emperor  were  obliged  to  accede,  was 
no  sooner  concluded,  than  Nicolas  reduced  under  his  temporal  dominion 
several  cities  and  territories  in  Italy,  that  had  formerly  been  annexed 
to  the  imperial  crown,  particularly  Romania  and  Bologna.  It  was  there- 
fore under  these  two  pontiffs  that  the  See  of  Rome  arrived,  partly  by 
force  and  partly  by  artifice,  at  that  high  degree  of  grandeur  and  opulence 
which  it  yet  maintains  in  our  times." 

Th«»«^«««^ VI.  Innocent  III.  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the 

tiflcateof  inno-  church  Until  the  year  1216,  followed  the  steps  of  wegorj 
by "•VvUJ«-*^  VII.  and  not  only  usurped  the  despotic  government  of  the 
ampiM.  church,  but  also  claimed  the  empire  of  the  world,  and 

thought  of  nothing  less  than  subjecting  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth  to  his  lordly  sceptre.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  application, 
but  his  cruelty ,^  avarice,  and  arrogance,'^  clouded  the  lustre  of  any  good 
qualities  which  his  panegyrists  have  thought  proper  to  attribute  to  him. 
In  Asia  and  Europe  he  disposed  of  crowns  and  sceptres  with  the  most 
wanton  ambition.  In  Asia  he  gave  a  king  to  the  Armenians ;  in  Europe 
he  usurped  the  same  extravagant  privilege  in  the  year  1204,  and  conferred 
the  regal  dignity  upon  Primislaus,  duke  of  Bohemia.^  The  same  year 
he  sent  to  Johannicius,  duke  of  Bulgaria  and  Walachia,  an  extraordinary 
legate,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiflP,  invested  that  prince  with  the 
ensigns  and  honours  of  royalty,  while,  with  his  own  hand,  he  crowned 
Peter  II.  of  Arragon,  who  had  rendered  his  donunions  subject  and  tributary 
to  the  church,  and  saluted  him  publicly  at  Rome  with  die  title  of  king.' 
We  omit  many  other  examples  of  this  frenetic  pretension  to  universal 
empire,  which  might  be  produced  from  the  letters  of  this  arrogant  pontifiT, 
and  many  other  acts  of  despotism,  which  Europe  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment, but  also,  to  its  eternal  reproach,  with  the  ignominious  silence  of  a 
passive  obedience. 


J  See  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  RoniBaor.  Pon- 
df.  torn.  iii.  p^  161 ;  Muratori,  Aotiq.  Italics, 
torn.  i.  p.  328. 

^  This  l>rotber  of  the  pontiff  was  called 
Richard.  See  for  an  account  of  this  transac- 
tion, Muratori*8  Antiqaitat  Italicsa,  t.T.  p.  652. 

^  Odor.  Raynaldus,  Continuftt  Annal.  Ba- 
roniiadcA.  1212,  sect  ii. 

■*  See  Rnynaldus,  loc.  cit.  ad  A.  1278,  s.  47. 


"  See  Mattb.  Paris,  Histor.  Major,  p.  206, 
230. 

o  09*  Other  historians  affirm^  that  it  waa 
the  emperor  Philip,  that  conforred  die  royal 
dignity  upon  Primislaus,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  party  a^nst  Otho. 

P  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  M^  torn. 
Yi.  p.  116  ;  Jo.  de  Ferrara,  Histoite  d'Espagney 
torn.  iv.  p.  8. 
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VII.  The  ambition  of  this  pope  was  not  satisfied  with  the  distribution 
and  government  of  these  petty  kingdoms.  He  extended  his  views  &r* 
ther,  and  resolved  to  render  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  see  for- 
midable to  the  greatest  European  monarchs,  and  even  to  the  emperors 
themselves.  When  the  empire  of  Germany  was  disputed,  towards  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  between  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  Otho 
ly.,  third  son  of  Henry  Lion,  he  espoused,  at  first,  the  cause  of  Otho, 
thundered  out  his  excommunications  against  Philip,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  the  latter,  which  happened  in  the  year  1209,  he  placed  the  imperial 
diadem  upon  the  head  of  his  adversary.  But  as  Otho  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  submit  to  this  pontiff's  nod,  or  to  satisfy  to  the  fuU  his  ambi- 
tions desires,  he  incurred,  of  consequence,  his  lordly  indignation ;  and 
Innocent,  declaring  him,  by  a  solemn  excommunication,  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  raised  in  his  place  Frederic  II.,  his  pupil,  the  son  of  Henry  VI., 
and  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  to  the  imperiid  dirone  in  the  year  1212. « 
The  same  pontiff  excommunicated  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  for 
having  dissolved  his  marriage  with  Ingerbuig,  a  princess  of  Denmark,  and 
espoused  another  in  her  place ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  pursue  this  monarch 
with  his  anathemas,  until  he  engaged  him  to  receive  the  divorced  queen, 
and  to  restore  her  to  her  lost  dignity. ' 

VIII.  But  of  all  the  European  princes,  none  felt,  in  so  dishonour- 
able and  severe  a  manner,  the  despotic  fury  of  this  insolent  pontiff,  as 
John,  sumamed  Sans  Terre,  king  of  England.  This  prince  opposed 
vigorously  the  measures  of  Innocent,  who  had  ordered  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  to  choose  Stephen  Langton,  a  Roman  cardinal  of  English 
descent,  archbishop  of  that  see,  notwithstanding  the  election  of  John 
de  Gray  to  that  high  dignity,  which  had  been  regularly  made  by  the 
convent  and  had  been  confirmed  by  royal  authority.*  The  pope, 
after  having  consecrated  Langton  at  Viterbo,  wrote  a  soothing  letter 
in  his  favour  to  the  king,  accompanied  with  four  rings,  and  a  mystical 
comment  upon  the  precious  stones  with  which  they  were  enriched* 
But  this  present  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  just  indignation  of  the 
offended  monarch,  who  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  drive  out  of  the  king- 
dom the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  pope's 
menaces  to  receive  Langton  as  their  archbishop.  The  king  also 
declared  to  the  pontiff,  that,  if  he  persisted  in  imposing  a  prelate 
upon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  opposition  to  a  regular  election  idready 
made,  the  consequences  of  such  presumptuous  obstinacy  would,  in  the 
issue,  prove  fatal  to  the  papal  authority  in  England.  Innocent  was  so 
far  from  being  terrified  by  this  menacing  remonstrance,  that,  in  the  year 
1200,  he  sent  orders  to  Uie  bishops  of  London,  Worcester,  and  Ely,  to 
lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  in  case  the  monarch  refused  to  yield 
and  to  receive  Langton.  John,  alarmed  at  this  terrible  menace,  and 
unwilling  to  break  entirely  with  the  pope,  declared  his  readiness  to- 
conflrm  the  election  made  at  Rome ;  but,  in  the  act  that  was  drawn  up 

under  which  England  was  hdd  hy  that  pontiff, 
the  exoommunication  he  iiaaed  oot  against  the 
king*t  penon,  and  the  impioiiB  act  bj  whicU 
he  abtolved  the  EngUih  from  their  allegiance. 
The  tranilator,  hoveyer,  thought  this  event  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  treated  with  such  bre- 
vity, and  has,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  ta 
enlarge  considerably  this  eighth  section,  which 
contains  but  eleven  lines  in  the  originaL 


^  All  this  is  amply  illastrated  in  the  Ori- 
gines  OuelphicsB,  torn.  iii.  lib.  vii.  p.  247. 

'  Bonlay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paria.  torn.  iii.  p. 
8;  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p. 
475 ;  Gerhard  du  Bois,  Histor.  Ecdes.  Paris, 
torn.  ii.  p.  204—257. 

'  S^  Dr.  Moeheim  passes  lightly  over 
this  rupture  between  king  John  and  Innocent 
III.  mentioning  in  a  few  lines  the  interdict 
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for  this  purpose,  he  wisely  threw  in  a  clause  to  prevent  any  interpre- 
tation of  this  compliance  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  rights,  dignity, 
and  prerogative.  This  exception  was  rejected,  and  the  interdict  was 
proclaimed.  A  stop  was  immediately  put  to  divine  service ;  the  churches 
were  shut ;  the  administration  of  all  the  sacraments  was  suspended,  exoept 
that  of  baptism ;  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  highways  without  the  usual 
rites  or  any  funeral  solemnity.  But,  notwithstanding  this  interdict,  the 
Cistertian  order  continued  to  perform  divine  service ;  and  several  learned 
and  respectable  divines,  among  whom  were  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Norwich,  protested  against  the  injustice  of  the  pope's  proceedings. 

The  interdict  not  producing  Uie  effects  that  were  expected  from  it,  the 
pontiff  proceeded  to  a  still  farther  degree  of  severity  and  presumption,  and 
denounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  person  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  This  sentence,  which  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1208,  was 
followed  about  three  years  after  by  a  buU,  absolving  all  his  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ordering  all  persons  to  avoid  him,  on  pain 
of  excommunication.  But  it  was  in  the  year  1212  that  Innocent  car- 
ried his  impious  tyranny  to  the  most  enormous  length,  when,  assem- 
bling a  council  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  he  deposed  John,  declared  the 
throne  of  England  vacant,  and  wrote  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
to  execute  this  sentence,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England,  and  to 
unite  that  kingdom  to  his  dominions  for  ever.  He  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished another  bull,  exhorting  all  Christian  princes  to  contribute  whatever 
was  in  their  power  to  the  success  of  this  expedition,  promising  such  as 
seconded  Philip  in  this  grand  enterprise,  the  same  indulgences  that  were 
granted  to  those  who  carried  arms  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine.  The 
French  monarch  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  made 
immense  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  assembled  his  forces,  and  was  putting  himself  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  when  Pandulf,  the  pope's  legate,  arrived  at  Dover, 
and  proposed  a  conference,  in  order  to  prevent  the  approaching  rupture, 
and  to  conjure  the  storm.  This  artful  legate  temfied  tiie  king,  who  met 
him  at  that  place,  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  armament  of  Philip 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  disaffection  of  the  English  on  the  other,  and 
persuaded  him  that  there  was  no  possible  way  left  of  saving  his  dominions 
from  the  formidable  arms  of  the  French  king,  but  that  of  putting  them 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  see.  John,  finding  himself  in  such  a 
perplexing  situation,  and  full  of  diffidence  both  in  the  nobles  of  his  court 
and  in  the  officers  of  his  army,  complied  with  this  dishonourable  proposal, 
did  homage  to  Innocent,  resigned  his  crown  to  the  legate,  and  received  it 
again  as  a  present  from  the  see  of  Rome,  to  which  he  rendered  his  king- 
doms tributary,  and  swore  fealty  as  a  vassal  and  feudatory.  ^  In  the  act 
by  which  he  resigned,  thus  scandalously,  his  kingdoms  to  the  papal  juris- 
diction, he  declared  that  he  had  neither  been  compelled  to  this  measure 
by  fear  nor  by  force ;  but  that  it  was  his  own  voluntary  deed,  performed  by 
the  advice,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  barons  of  his  kingdom.  He  obliged 
himself  and  his  heirs  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  seven  hundred  marks  for 
England,  and  three  hundred  for  Ireland,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's 
supremacy  and  jurisdiction ;  and  consented  that  he  or  such  of  his  succes- 
sors as  should  refuse  to  pay  the  submission  now  stipulated,  to  the  see  of 

*  For  a  full  account  of  thii  •hameful  Hittor.  Acad.  Parii.  torn.  IH.  p.  67  ;  Rapin  de 
ceremooy,  tee  MatUiew  Paris,  Hbtoria  Tho^rai,  Hiitoire  d*Angletene»  torn.  ii.  p. 
Major,  p.  189,  192,  195.     As  alio,  Bonlajr,       304. 
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Rome,  should  forfeit  all  their  right  to  the  British  crown.*  "  This  shame- 
ful ceremony  was  performed/'  says  a  modem  historian/  ''  on  Ascension- 
day,  in  the  house  of  the  Templars  at  Dover,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  who  heheld  it  with  confusion  and  indignation.  John,  in 
doing  homage  to  the  pope,  presented  a  sum  of  money  to  his  representative, 
which  the  proud  legate  trampled  under  his  feet  as  a  mark  of  the  king's 
dependence.  Every  spectator  glowed  with  resentment,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin  exclaimed  aloud  against  such  intolerable  insolence.  Pandulf,  not 
satisfied  with  this  mortifying  act  of  superiority,  kept  the  crown  and  sceptre 
five  whole  days,  and  then  restored  them  as  a  8pe<nal  favour  of  the  Roman 
see.  John  was  despised  before  this  extraordinary  resignation  ;  but  now 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  contemptible  wretch,  unworthy  to  sit  upon  a 
throne :  while  he  himself  seemed  altogether  insensible  of  his  disgrace." 
Honorinsiii  ^^*  Iimocent  III.  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by 

Concio  Savelli,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Honorins  III., 
ruled  the  church  above  ten  years,  and  whose  government,  though  not  sig- 
nalized by  such  audacious  exploits  as  those  of  his  predecessor,  discovered, 
nevertheless,  an  ardent  zeal  for  maintaining  the  pretensions,  and  supporting 
the  despotism,  of  the  Roman  see.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  zeal  that 
the  new  pontiff  opposed  the  measures,  and  drew  upon  the  indignation 
of  Frederic  II.  that  magnanimous  prince,  on  whose  head  he  himself  had 
placed,  in  the  year  1220,  the  imperial  crown.  This  spirited  prince,  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  his  illustrious  grand£Either,  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
confirming  the  authority,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  Xhe  emperors 
in  Italy,  of  depressing  the  small  states  of  Lombardy,  and  reducing  to  nar- 
rower limits  the  immense  credit  and  opidence  of  the  pontiffs  and  bishops ; 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  these  grand  projects,  that  he 
deferred  the  fulfilling  of  the  solemn  vow,  by  which  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  march  a  formidable  army  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine.  The  pontiff, 
on  the  other  hand,  urged,  with  importunity,  the  emperor's  departure, 
encouraged,  animated,  and  strengthened,  by  secret  succours,  the  Italian 
states  that  opposed  his  pretensions,  and  resisted  the  progress  of  his  power 
by  all  the  obstacles  which  the  most  fertile  invention  coidd  suggest.  These 
contests,  however,  had  not,  as  yet,  brought  on  an  open  rupture. 
The  eaiamitiM  X.  In  the  year  1227,  Hugolinus,  bishop  of  Ostia,  whose 

thA^^Sttirac^  advanced  age  had  not  extinguished  the  fire  of  his  ambition, 
OiTHf^i^  nor  diminished  the  firmness  and  obstinacy  of  his  spirit,  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate,  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  kindled 
the  feuds  and  dissensions,  that  had  already  secretly  subsisted  between  the 
church *and  the  empire,  into  an  open  and  violent  flame.  No  sooner  was 
he  placed  in  the  papal  chair,  than,  contrary  to  all  justice  and  order,  he 
excommunicated  the  emperor  for  putting  off  his  expedition  against  the 
Saracens  another  year,  though  that  delay  was  manifestly  owing  to  a  fit  of 
sickness,  which  seized  that  prince  when  he  was  ready  to  embark  for 
Palestine.  In  the  year  1228,  Frederic  at  last  set  out  and  arrived  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  but,  instead  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  as  we  have 
had  already  occasion  to  observe,  he  entered  into  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  The  pretended  vicar 
of  Christ,  forgetting,  or  rather  unwilling  to  persuade  himself,  that  his 
master's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  made  war  upon  the  emperor  in 

*(^CadeUjareregni,ittheexpreMionaMd         ▼  Qy-Beo  the  Complete  History  of  Eng- 
in  tlieCharterofRetigiutioD, which nuybeieen      land,  by  Dr.  Smollett,  toL  L  p.  437. 
at  length  in  the  Hiat  Major,  of  Matthew  Parii. 
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Apulia  during  his  absence.*  and  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  arm  against 
him  all  the  European  powers.  Frederic,  having  received  information  of 
these  perfidious  and  violent  proceedings,  returned  into  Europe  in  the 
year  1229,  defeated  the  papal  army,  retook  the  places  he  had  lost  in 
Sicily  and  in  Italy,  and  the  year  following  made  his  peace  with  the 
pontiff,  from  whom  he  received  a  public  and  solemn  absolution.  This 
peace,  however,  was  but  of  a  short  duration  ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the 
emperor  to  bear  the  insolent  proceedings,  and  the  imperious  temper 
of  Gregory.  He,  therefore,  broke  all  measures  with  that  headstrong 
pontiff,  distressed  the  states  of  Lombardy  that  were  in  alliance  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  seized  upon  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  Griegory 
looked  upon  as  a  part  of  his  spiritual  patrimony,  and  erected  it  into  a 
kingdom  for  his  son  Entius.  These,  with  other  steps  that  were  equally 
provoking  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  Crregory,  drew  the  thunder  of 
the  Vatican  anew  upon  the  emperor's  head  in  the  year  1239.  Frederic 
was  excommunicated  publicly,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  severity  that 
vindictive  rage  could  invent,  and  was  charged  with  the  most  flagitious 
crimes,  and  the  most  impious  blasphemies,  by  the  exasperated  pontiff, 
who  sent  a  copy  of  this  terrible  accusation  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 
The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  his  injured  reputation  by 
solemn  declarations  in  writing,  while,  by  his  victorious  arms,  he  avenged 
himself  of  his  adversaries,  maintained  his  ground,  and  reduced  the  pontiff 
to  the  greatest  straits.  To  get  rid  of  these  difficulties,  the  latter  con- 
vened, in  th^  year  1240,  a  general  council  at  Rome,  with  a  view  to  de- 
pose Frederic  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates, 
that  were  to  compose  that  assembly.  But  the  emperor  disconcerted 
that  audacious  project  by  defeating,  in  the  year  1241,  a  Genoese  fleet, 
on  board  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  these  prelates  were  embarked,  and 
by  seizing,  with  all  their  treasures,  these  reverend  fathers,  who  were 
all  committed  to  close  confinement.  This  disappointment,  attended 
with  others  which  gave  an  unhappy  turn  to  his  aflkirs,  and  blasted  his 
most  promising  expectations,  dejected  and  consumed  the  promising 
pontiff,  and  contributed  probably  to  the  conclusion  of  his  days,  which 
happened  soon  after  this  remarkable  evenf 

XI.  Geoffry,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  succeeded  Gregory 
IX.,  under  the  title  of  Celestine  IV.,  died  before  his  conse- 
cration, and,  after  a  vacancy  of  twenty  months,  the  apostolic  stool  was 
filled  by  Sinibald,  one  of  the  counts  of  Fiesque,  who  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate  in  the  year  1243,  assumed  the  denomination  of  Innocent  lY., 
and  yielded  to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  arrogance  and  fury.^  His 
elevation,  however,  offered  at  first  a  prospect  of  peace,  as  he  had  formerly 
been  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor,  and  accordingly  the  confe- 
rences were  opened,  and  a  reconciliation  was  proposed ;  but  the  terms 
offered  by  the  new  pope  were  too  imperious  and  extravagant  not  to  be 

of  ptfUalitj  in  their  acconnti  of  these  unhapiyjr 
coDtetta  between  the  empire  tnd  the  p^pecy, 
•ee  Petrutde  Yineit,  EpittoL  UK  1.  ind  M«tth. 
Ptria,  Hietoiu  Bftajor.  Add  to  theM  Reywddi 
Annd. ;  Mnntoii  Annal.  Italis,  t  vii.  et  An- 
tiq.  Italic,  t  iv.  p.  325,  517.  It  muai,  how- 
oyer,  be  obserred,  that  thia  branch  of  history 
standa  yet  in  need  of  farther  illoitiationa. 

1  See  Matthew  Paris,  Hiatoria  Major,  ad 
A.  1254,  p.  771. 


Innocent  IV. 


Under  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  III. 
the  pope  drew  immenae  auma  out  of  England 
for  the  support  of  thia  Impiona  war,  and 
carried  hia  aodacioua  avarice  ao  fiur,  as  to  de- 
mand the  fifth  part  of  the  cccleiiaatical  leve- 
nuea  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

'  Beaidee  the  origiiud  and  authentic  authora 
collected  by  Muratori  in  hia  Seriptorea  Rerum 
Italicanim,  jmd  the  German  and  Italian  hiat»> 
rlana,  few  or  none  of  whom  are  absolutely  void 
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rejected  with  indignation  by  the  emperor.*  Hence  it  was  that  Innocent, 
not  thinking  himself  safe  in  any  part  of  Italy,  set  out  from  Gfenoa,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  for  Lyons,  in  the  year  1244,  and  assembling  there  a 
council  the  following  year;  deposed,  in  their  presence,  though  not  with 
their  approbation,  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  declared  the  imperial  throne 
vacant.'  This  unjust  and  insolent  measure  was  regarded  with  such 
veneration,  and  looked  upon  as  so  weighty  by  the  German  princes,  seduced 
and  blinded  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  that  they  proceeded  instantly 
to  a  new  election,  and  raised  first  Henry,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and, 
after  his  death,  William,  count  of  Holland,  to  die  head  of  the  empire. 
Frederic,  whose  firm  and  heroic  spirit  supported  without  dejection  these 
cruel  vicissitudes,  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Italy,  until  a  violent 
dysentery  ended  his  days  in  Apulia,  the  Idth  of  December,  1250.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  formidable  and  magnanimous  adversary.  Innocent  re- 
turned into  Italy,*^  hoping  now  to  enjoy  with  security  Uie  fruits  of  his 
ambition.  It  was  principally  from  this  period,  that  the  two  famous  fac- 
tions, called  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  of  which  the  latter  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  emperors,  and  the  former  that  of  the  pontifis,  involved 
all  the  Italian  states  in  the  most  fatal  dissensions,  though  their  origin 
is  much  earlier  than  this  century.^ 
Alexander  IV  ^^^*  Reynald,  count  of  Segni,  and  bishop  of  Ostia,  was 

jaised  to  the  pontificate  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  in  the' 
year  1254,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  list  of  the  popes  by  the  name  of 
Alexander  IV.  During  Uie  six  years  and  six  months  that  he  governed  the 
see  of  Rome,  his  time  was  less  employed  in  civil  affairs,  than  in  regulating 
the  internal  state  of  the  church,  if  we  except  the  measures  he  took  for 
the  destruction  of  Conradin,  grandson  of  Frederic  II.,  and  for  composing 
the  tumults  that  had  so  long  reigned  without  interruption  in  Italy. 
The  mendicant  firiars,  in  particular,  and  among  them  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  were  much  favoured  by  this  pontiff,  and  received  several 
marks  of  his  peculiar  bounty. 

Urban  IV.  ^®  ^^  Succeeded  in  the  Roman  see,  a.  d.   1261,  by 

Urban  IV.,  a  native  of  Troyes,  of  obscure  birth,  who,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  was  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  that 
period  was  more  distinguished  by  his  instituting  the  Festival  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  than  by  any  other  circumstance  in  the  course  of  his  reign.  He 
had,  indeed,  formed  several  important  projects,  but  their  execution  was 
prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1264,  after  a  short 
reign  of  three  years.  His  successor,  Otd  Fulcodi,  or  Clement  IV.,  a  native 
of  France,  and  bishop  of  Sabino,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  the 
year  1265,  did  not  enjoy  much  longer  that  high  dignity.  His  name,  how- 
ever, makes  a  greater  figure  in  history,  and  was  rendered  famous  in  many 
respects,  and  more  especially  by  his  conferring  the  kingdom  of  Naples  upon 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France.  The  consequences 
of  this  donation  are  well  known,  and  the  fate  of  Conradin,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  Frederic  II.  who,  after  an  unfortunate  battle  fought  against 
Charles,  was  publicly  beheaded  by  the  barbarous  victor,  if  not  by  the 


*  S^  These  preliminar|r  conditions  were: 
1st,  That  the  emperor  shoald  give  up  entirelj 
to  the  church  the  inheritance  which  was  left 
to  it  h7  Mathilda ;  and,  2dl7,  that  he  would 
oblige  himself  to  submit  to  whatever  terms 
the  pope  should  think  fit  to  propose,  as  condi- 
tions of  peace. 

■  This  assembly  is  placed  in  the  list  of 


oecumenical,  or  general  councils ;  but  it  is  not 
acknowledged  as  such  bj  the  Galliean  church. 

^  Besides  the  writers  alieady  mentioned, 
see  NicoL  de  Currio,  YtU  Innocentii  IV.  in 
Baluzii  Miscellan.  torn.  yii.  p.  353. 

«  See  Mnratori  Dissertat  de  Oudphis  et 
GhibeUinis,  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  Hedii  ^Ti, 
torn.  iv.  p.  606. 


Gragorjr  X. 
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counsel,  yet  certainly  with  the  consent,  of  the  Roman  ponti^  are 
well  known  to  such  aft  have  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
these  unhappy  times. 

XIII.  Upon  the  death  of  Clement  IV.'  there  arose  warm 
and  vehement  contests  among  the  cardinals  concerning  the 
election  of  a  new  pontiff.  These  dehates,  which  kept  the  Roman  see 
vacant  during  the  space  of  three  years,  were  at  length  terminated  in 
favour  of  Theald,  or  Thihald,  a  native  of  Placentia  and  archbishop  of 
Li^e,  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1271,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Gregory  X.*  This  devout  ecclesiastic  was  in  the  Holy  Liand 
when  he  received  the  news  of  his  election ;  and,  as  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Christians  in  that  country,  he 
had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  desire  of  contributing  to  their  relief. 
Hence  it  was  that,  immediately  after  his  consecration,  he  summoned  a 
council  to  meet  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1274,  in  which  the  relief  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  and  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  were  the  two  great  points  that  were  to  come  principally 
under  deliberation.  This  assembly  is  acknowledged  as  the  fourteenth 
general  council,  and  is  rendered  particularly  remarkable  by  the  new  regu- 
lations that  were  introduced  into  the  manner  of  electing  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  more  especially  by  the  famous  law,  which  is  still  in  force,  and 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  cardinal  electors  should  be  shut  up  in  the 
conclave  during  the  vacancy  of  the  pontificate.  With  respect  to  the 
character  and  sentiments  of  the  new  pope,  we  shall  only  observe,  that, 
though  he  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  milder  spirit  than  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors, yet  he  inculcated,  without  the  least  hedtation,  that  odious 
inaxim  of  Gregory  VII.  that  declared  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  lord  of  the 
world,  and,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  presumptuous  system  that,  in  the  year  1271,  he 
wrote  an  imperious  and  threatening  letter  to  the  German  princes,  in 
which,  deaf  to  the  pretensions  and  remonstrances  of  Alphonsus,  king  of 
Castile,'  he  ordered  them  to  elect  an  emperor  without  delay,  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  did  not  do  it  immediately,  he  would  do  it  for  them. 
This  letter  produced  the  designed  effect.  An  electoral  diet  was  as- 
sembled at  Frankfort,  and  Rodolphus,  count  of  Hapsburg,  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne. 

Innocent  V.  XIV.  Ghregory  X.  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1276,  by 
^^*xxi.  Peter  of  Tarantaise,  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  bishop  of 
Nicolas  iii.  Ostia,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  V.  and  died  about 
five  months  after  his  election.  Ottoboni,  a  native  of  Genoa,  and  cardinal  of 
St.  Adrian,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  took  the  title  of  Adrian  V.';  and,  after 
having  ruled  the  church  during  five  weeks,  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Julian, 
bishop  of  Tusculum,  who  enjoyed  that  high  dignity  about  eight  months, 
and  is  distinguished  in  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  John  XXI.^  The 
see  of  Rome  continued  vacant  for  about  six  months  after  the  death  of  the 


^  Which  happened  in  the  year  1268. 

*  The  records  of  this  election  are  publiihed 
bj  Lac.  Waddingitts,  AnnaL  Minor,  torn,  iv, 
p.  330. 

'  K>  AlphonsuB,  king  of  Castile,  had  been 
elected  emperor  in  the  year  1256,  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Triers,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the 
maigrave  of  Brandenboi^g,  and  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  in  opposition  to  Richard,  duke  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  at  the  same  time  raiwd  to  the 


same  dignity  by  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  and 
Cologne,  the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

r  (o  We  read  in  the  Latin,  Adrian  TI. 
which  is  more  probably  an  error  of  the  pre« 
than  a  fault  of  the  author. 

^  1^  In  the  original.  Dr.  Mosbdm  obaerrea, 
that  these  three  successorsof  Gr^ry  were  elect- 
ed and  carried  off  by  death  in  the  year  1276  ; 
but  here  he  has  fallen  into  a  slight  mistake* 
for  John  XXI.  died  the  16th  of  May,  1277. 
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last-mentioiied  pontiff,  but  was  at  length  filled,  in  the  month  of  November 
1277»  by  John  Cajetan,  of  the  family  of  Ursins,  cardinal  of  St.  Nicolas, 
whose  name  he  adopted  for  his  papal  title.  This  famous  pontiff,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  augmented  greatly  both  the  opulence  and  authority 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  had  formed  vast  projects,  which  his  undaunted 
courage  and  his  remarkable  activity  would  have  enabled  him,  without 
doubt,  to  execute  with  success,  had  not  death  blasted  his  hopes,  and  dis- 
concerted his  ambitious  schemes. 
Martin  rv.  XY.   He  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1281,  about  six 

NicoiMiv.  months  after  his  departure  from  this  life,  by  Simon  de 
Brie,  who  adopted  the  name  of  Martin  IV.  and  was  not  inferior  to  Nicolas 
III.  in  ambition,  arrogance,  and  constancy  of  mind,  of  which  he  gave 
several  proofs  during  his  pontificate.  Michael  Palseologus,  the  Grecian 
emperor,  was  one  of  the  first  princes  who  was  solemnly  excommunicated 
by  this  audacious  priest,  and  that  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  broken 
the  peace  that  had  been  concluded  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
at  the  council  of  Lyons.'  The  same  insult  was  committed  against  Peter, 
king  of  Arragon,  whom  Martin  not  only  excluded  from  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  but  also  deposed  from  his  throne,  on  account  of  his  attempt  upon 
Sicily,  and  made  a  grant  of  his  kingdom,  fiefs,  and  possessions,  to  Charles, 
son  of  Philip  the  Bold,^  king  of  France.  It  was  during  the  execution  of 
such  daring  enterprises  as  these,  and  while  he  was  meditating  still  greater 
things  for  the  glory  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  that  a  sudden  death,  in  the 
year  1285,  obliged  him  to  leave  his  schemes  unfinished.  They  were, 
however,  prosecuted  with  great  spirit  by  his  successor,  James  Savelli,  who 
chose  the  denomination  of  Honorius  IV.  but  was  also  stopped  short,  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  in  the  year  1287,  having  ruled  the  church  only  two 
years.  Jerome  d'Ascoli,  bishop  of  Palsestrina,  who  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate  in  the  year  1288,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Nicolas  IV«, 
distinguished  himself  during  the  four  years  that  he  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  church,  by  his  assiduous  application  both  to  ecclesiastical  and  political 
affairs.  Sometimes  we  see  the  disputes  of  sovereign  power  left  to  his 
arbitration,  and  terminated  by  his  decision ;  at  other  times,  we  find  him 
maintaining  the  pretensions  and  privileges  of  the  church  with  the  most 
resolute  zeal  and  the  most  obstinate  perseverance ;  at  other  times  again, 
we  see  him  employing,  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  every  probable  method 
of  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Tartars  and  other  eastern  nations. 
But  the  object  which,  of  all  others,  occupied  most  the  thoughts  of  this 
vigilant  and  zealous  pontiff,  was  the  desperate  state  of  the  Christians  in 
PaJestine,  who  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities  of  misery  and 
weakness.  His  laborious  efi^rts  were  therefore  employed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  former  grandeur  ;  they  were,  however,  employed  in  vain,  and 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1292,  disconcerted  all  the  projects 
he  had  formed  for  that  purpose. 
Ceie«tine  V  XVI.  The  death  of  this  pontiff  was  followed  by  a  vacancy 

of  three  years  in  the  see  of  Rome,  which  was  owing  to  the 
disputes  that  arose  among  the  cardinals  about  the  election  of  a  new  pope. 
These  disputes  were  at  length  terminated,  and  the  contending  parties  united 
their  suffrages  in  favour  of  Peter,  sumamed  Dr.  Murrone,  from  a  mountain 
where  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  deepest  solitude,  and  with  the  utmost 

^  Tliis  eooncil  had  been  held  under  the  ^  Philippe  le  Haidi,  u  he  ii  called  by  the 

pontificate  of  Qregory  X.  French. 
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austerity.  This  venerable  old  man,  who  was  in  high  renown  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  was  raised  to  the 
pontificate  in  the  year  1294,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Celestine  V.  But 
the  austerity  of  his  manners,  which  was  a  tacit  reproach  upon  the  cormp- 
tion  of  the  Roman  court,  and  more  especially  upon  the  luxury  of  the  car- 
dinals, rendered  him  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  degenerate  and  licentious 
clergy ;  and  this  dislike  was  so  heightened  by  the  whole  course  of  his 
administration  (which  showed  that  he  had  more  at  heart  the  reformation 
and  purity  of  the  church,  than  the  increase  of  its  opulence  and  the  propa- 
gation of  its  authority)  that  he  was  almost  universally  considered  as  un- 
worthy of  the  pontificate.  Hence  it  was  that  several  of  the  cardinals,  and 
particularly  Benedict  Cajetan,  advised  him  to  abdicate  the  papacy,  which 
he  had  accepted  with  such  reluctance,  and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
their  advice  followed  with  the  utmost  docility.  The  good  man  resigned 
his  dignity  the  fourth  month  after  his  election,  and  died  in  the  year  1296, 
in  the  castle  of  Fumone,  where  his  tyrannic  and  suspicious  successor  kept 
him  in  captivity,  that  he  might  not  be  engaged,  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
fifiends,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  abdicated  honours.  His  memoiy 
was  precious  to  the  virtuous  part  of  the  church,  and  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  saint  by  Clement  V.  It  was  from  him  that  the  branch  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  called  Celestines,  and  which  yet  subsists  in  France  and 
Italy,  derived  its  origin.^^ 

XVII.  Benedict  Cajetan,  who  had  persuaded  the  good 
Boniface  VIII.  pQ^^iff  now  mentioned  to  resign  his  place,  succeeded  him 
in  it  in  the  year  1294 ;  and  took  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.  We  may 
say,  with  truth,  of  this  unworthy  prelate,  that  he  was  bom  to  be  a  plague 
both  to  church  and  state,  a  disturber  of  the  repose  of  nations,  and  that  his 
attempts  to  extend  and  confirm  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  were 
carried  to  a  length  that  approached  to  firenzy.  From  the  moment  that  he 
entered  upon  his  new  dignity,  he  laid  claim  to  a  supreme  and  irresistible 
dominion  over  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
terrified  kingdoms  and  empires  with  the  thunder  of  his  bulls,  called  princes 
and  sovereign  states  before  bis  tribunal  to  decide  their  quarrels,  augmented 
the  papal  jurisprudence  with  a  new  body  of  laws,  which  was  entitled.  The 
sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals,  declared  war  against  the  illustrious  family  of 
Colonna,  who  disputed  his  title  to  the  pontificate  ;i  in  a  word,  exhibited  to 
the  church,  and  to  Europe,  a  lively  image  of  the  tyrannical  administration 
of  Gregory  VII.,  whom  he  perhaps  surpassed  in  arrogance.™  It  was  this 
pontiff  that,. in  the  year  1300,  instituted  the  famous  jubilee,  which,  since 
that  time,  has  been  regularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman  church,  at  certain 
fixed  periods.  But  the  consideration  of  this  institution,  which  was  so 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  licentiousness  and  corruption,  as  also  the 
other  exploits  of  Boniface,  and  his  deplorable  end,  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  following  century.^ 


^  Helyot,  HiBtoire  dM  Ordret,  t.Ti.  p.  10. 

1  ty-  The  reasoDt  they  alleged  for  di»- 
pating  the  title  of  Boniface  to  the  pontificate 
were,  that  the  resignation  of  Celestine  was  not 
canonical,  and  nioreoTer,  that  it  was  brought 
about  bj  fraudulent  means. 

"■  There  is  a  history  of  this  pontiff  written 
by  Jo.  Rnbeus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  whose 
work,  which  is  entitled,  Bonifiicius  VIIL  e 


Familia  Cajetanorura  prinf;ipum  Romanua 
Pontifez,  was  published  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
165],in4to. 

°  In  this  account  of  the  popes,  I  have 
chiefly  followed  Daniel  Papebroch,  Francis 
Pagi,  and  Muratori,  in  his  Annales  Italise,  con- 
suiting  at  the  same  time  the  original  sources 
collected  by  the  Isst  mentioned  author  in  his 
Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptoi 
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New  monastic         XYIII.  In  the  council  of  Lateran  that  was  held  in  the 
otdert.  yg^  1215,   a  decree   had  been  passed,   by  the  advice  of 

Innocent  III.,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  religions,  by  which  was 
meant  new  monastic  institutions.  This  decree,  however,  seemed  to  be 
very  little  respected,  either  by  that  pontiff  or  his  successors,  since  several 
religious  orders,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Christian  world,  were  not  only 
tolerated,  but  were  moreover  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of  approba- 
tion and  favour,  and  enriched  with  various  privileges  and  prerogatives. 
Nor  will  this  tacit  abrogation  of  the  decree  of  Innocent  appear  at  all  sur- 
prising to  such  as  consider  the  state  of  the  church  in  this  century.  For, 
not  to  mention  many  enohnities  that  contributed  to  the  suspension  of  this 
decree,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  the 
heretical  sects,  increased  daily  every  where ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
secular  clergy  were  more  attentive  to  their  worldly  advantages  than  to 
the  interests  of  the  church,  and  spent  in  mirth  and  jollity  the  opulence 
with  which  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  had  enriched  that  sacred  body. 
The  monastic  orders  also  had  almost  all  degenerated  from  their  primitive 
sanctity,  and,  exhibiting  the  most  offensive  and  shocking  examples  of 
licentiousness  and  vice  to  public  view,  rendered,  by  their  flagitious  lives, 
the  cause  of  heresy  triumphant,  instead  of  retarding  its  progress.  All 
these  things  being  considered,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  new  monastic  societies,  who,  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
manners,  might  attract  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  the  people,  and  dimi« 
nish  the  indignation  which  the  tyranny  and  ambition  of  the  pontiffs  had  so 
universally  excited ;  and  who,  by  their  diligence  and  address,  their  dis- 
courses and  their  arguments,  their  power  and  arms,  when  these  violent 
means  were  required,  might  discover,  persecute,  convert,  and  vanquish  tlie 
growing  tribe  of  heretics. 
Several  of  the  XIX.  Of  the  religious  societies  that  arose  in  this  century 

Stio"««up-'"'     *^™®  ^^^  ^^^  entirely  suppressed,  while  others  continue 
presaed.  to  flourish,  and  are  in  high  repute- at  this  present  time. 

Among  the  former  we  may  reckon  the  Humiliate,  a  title  expressive  of 
great  humility  and  self-abasement,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  a  much 
earlier  period  than  ^he  present  century,  though  their  order  was  confirmed 
and  new-modelled  by  Innocent  III.,  who  subjected  it  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  These  humble  monks  became  so  shockingly  licentious  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  that,  in  the  year  157 1»  pope  Pius  V.  was  obliged  to  dissolve 
their  society. "  We  may  also  place  in  the  list  of  the  suppressed  monas- 
teries the  Jacobins,  who  were  erected  into  a  religious  order  by  Innocent 
III.,^  and  who  in  this  very  century,  not  long  after  the  council  of  Lyons, 
were  deprived  of  their  charter ;  the  Yallischolares,  or  scholars  of  the 
valley,  so  called  from  their  being  instituted  by  the  scholares,  t.  e.  the  four 
professors  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  from  a  deep  vale  in 
the  province  of  Champagne,  in  which  they  assembled  and  fixed  their  re- 
sidence in  the  year  1234.^  This  society,  whose  foundation  was  laid  about 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  was  formerly  governed  by  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustin,  but  is  now  incorporated  into  the  order  of  the  Regular 
Canons  of  St.  Genevieve.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  Order  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  which  had  its  commencement 

^  Helyot,  Hist,  dts  OrdreB,  torn.  vi.  p.  152.  ^  BouUy,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  t.  iii.  p.  15  ; 

P  Matth.  Paris,  Hiit  Major,  p.  161.  Acta  Saoct.  mens.  Februar.  t.  ii.  p.  482. 
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in  the  year  1266,  and  was  suppressed  in  1274 ;'  the  Knights  of  Faith  and 
Charity,  who  undertook  to  disperse  the  hands  of  rohhers  that  infested  the 
public  roads  in  France,  and  who  were  favoured  with  the  peculiar  protection 
and  approbation  of  Gregory  IX. ; '  the  Hermits  of  St.  William,  duke  of 
Aquitaine ;  *  not  to  mention  the  Brethren  of  the  Sack,  the  Bethlehemites, 
and  other  orders  of  inferior  note  that  started  up  in  this  century,  which,  of 
all  others,  was  the  most  remarkable  for  the  number  and  variety  of  monastic 
establishments  that  date  their  origin  from  it. " 

The  convents  that  XX.  Among  the  couvcnts  that  were  founded  in  this 
•till  Bubtiftt.  century,  and  still  subsist,  the  principal  place  is  due  to  that 
of  the  Servites,  t .  e,  the  servants  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  whose  order  was  fint 
instituted,  a.d.  1233,  in  Tuscany,  by  seven  Florentine  merchants,  and 
afterwards  made  a  great  progress  under  the  government  of  Philip  Benizi, 
its  chief.  This  order,  though  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  was, 
nevertheless,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  most  holy  widowhood  of  the 
blessed  Virgin ;  for  which  reason  its  monks  wear  a  black  habit,  ^  and 
observe  several  rules  unknown  to  other  monasteries.  The  prodigious  num- 
ber of  Christians,  that  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Mahometans  in  Pales- 
tine, gave  rise,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  12th  century,  to  the  institution 
of  the  order  entitled,  The  Fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  which,  in  the  following 
age,  received  a  still  greater  degree  of  stability,  under  the  pontificate  of  Ho- 
norius  III.,  and  also  of  his  successor  Clement  IV.  The  first  founders  of  this 
institution  were  John  de  Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois,  two  pious  men  who  led 
an  austere  and  solitary  life  at  Cerfroy,  in  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  which  is  still 
the  seat  of  the  principal  convent  of  the  order.  The  monks  of  this  society  are 
called  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  because  all  their  churches  are  so- 
lemnly dedicated  to  that  profound  mystery ;  they  are  also  styled  Mathurins, 
from  their  having  a  monastery  at  Paris  erected  in  a  place  where  there  is  a 
chapel  consecrated  to  St.  Mathurin,  and  Brethren  of  the  Redemption  of  Cap- 
tives,* because  the  grand  design  of  their  institution  was  to  find  out  means  for 
restoring  liberty  to  the  Christian  captives  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  cha- 
ritable work  they  are  obliged  to  employ  the  third  part  of  their  revenue. 
Their  manner  of  life  was,  at  first,  extremely  abstemious  and  austere ;  but 
its  austerity  has  been  from  time  to  time  considerably  mitigated  by  the  in- 
dulgence and  lenity  of  the  pontiffs.^ 


'  Dion  Sammarthani  Gallia  ChristiaDa, 
torn.  i.  p.  653. 

■  Gallia  Christ,  torn.  i.  Append,  p.  165 ; . 
MaMcne,  Voyage  LiU^.  de  deux  B^Q^dictins, 
tom.  ii.  p.  23. 

*  Jo.  Bollandi  De  Ordine  Ereniitar.  S. 
Gulieluii  Comm.  in  Actis  SS.  Februar.  tom. 
ii.  p.  472. 

»  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  8 1 5,  ed.  Watts, 
vhere  speaking  of  the  prodigious  number  of 
convents  that  were  founded  in  England  during 
this  century,  he  expretscth  himself  thus : 
"  Tot  jam  apparucrunt  ordines  in  Anglia,  nt 
ordinum  confusio  vidcretur  inordinata.** 

^  Besides  the  ordinary  \rriter8  of  the  Mo- 
nastic History,  see  Paul!  Florentini  Dialog, 
de  Origine  Ordinii  Scrvorum,  in  Lamii  De- 
liciis  Eruditoruro,  torn.  i.  p.  1 — 48. 

*  C»-  Broughton  and  some  other  writers 
make  a  distinction  between  the  order  of  the 
Redemption  of  Captives,  and  the  Frnteroity 


or  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  They 
allege,  that  the  latter  order  waa  instituted  at 
Rome  by  St.  Philip  Nori,  in  the  year  1548, 
about  350  yeais  after  the  first  establishment 
of  the  former ;  and  that  the  monks  who  com- 
posed it  were  obliged,  by  their  vow,  to  take 
•care  of  the  pilgrims  who  resorted  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  Rome,  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

'  Besides  Helyot  and  the  other  writers  of 
the  monastic  History,  see  Touiasaint  de  Pleasis, 
Hist  de  TEglise  de  Meaux,  tom.  i.  p.  172 
and  566  ;  Boulay,  Hist  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  ii. 
p.  523;.  Ant  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxoniens.  tom. 
i.  p.  133.  In  the  ancient  records,  this  society 
is  frequently  styled  the  Order  of  Asses,  on 
account  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  horses, 
which  made  a  part  of  their  rule,  and  which 
obliged  the  mendicant  monks  to  ride  upon 
asses.  See  Car.  du  Fresne*s  Notes  upon  Join- 
ville's  Life  of  St  Lewis,  p.  81.    But  at  pr^• 
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The  Mendieant        XXI.  The  reli^ous  Society  tliat  surpassed  all  the  rest 
"^'*  in  the  parity  of  its  manners,  the  extent  of  its  fame,  the 

number  of  its  privileges,  and  the  multitude  of  its  members,  was  that  of 
the  Mendicant,  or  begging  friars,  whose  order  was  first  established  in  this 
century,  and  who,  by  the  tenor  of  their  institution,  were  to  remain  en- 
tirely destitute  of  all  fixed  revenues  and  possessions.  The  present  state 
and  circumstances  of  the  church  rendered  the  establishment  of  such  an 
order  absolutely  necessary.  The  monastic  orders,  who  wallowed  in 
opulence,  were,  by  the  corrupting  influence,  of  their  ample  possessions, 
lulled  in  a  luxurious  indolence.  They  lost  sight  of  all  their  religious  obli- 
gations, trampled  upon  the  authority  of  their  superiors,  suffered  heresy 
to  triumph  unrestrained,  and  the  sectaries  to  form  assemblies  in  several 
places ;  in  short,  they  were  incapable  of  contributing  in  any  respect 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  church,  and  abandoned  themselves, 
without  either  shame  or  remorse,  to  all  manner  of  crimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  enemies  of  the  church,  the  various  sects  which  had  left  its 
communion,  followed  certain  austere  rules,  of  life  and  conduct,  which 
formed  a  strong  contrast  between  them  and  the  religious  orders,  and  con- 
tributed to  render  the  licentiousness  of  the  latter  still  more  offensive  and 
shocking  to  the  people.  These  sects  maintained,  that  voluntary  poverty 
was  the  leading  and  essential  quality  in  a  servant  of  Christ,  obliged  their 
doctors  to  imitate  the  simplicity  of  the  apostles,  reproached  the  church 
with  its  overgrown  opulence,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  clergy 
that  flowed  from  thence  as  from  their  natural  source,  and  by  this  com-* 
mendation  of  poverty  and  contempt  of  riches,  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
respect,  and  gained  a  prodigious  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude. All  this  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
church  a  set  of  men,  who,  by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  their  con- 
tempt of  riches,  and  the  external  gravity  and  sanctity  of  their  conduct  and 
maxims,  might  resemble  the  doctors,  who  had  gained  such  reputation  to 
the  heretical  sects,  and  who  might  be  so  far  above  the  allurements  of 
worldly  profit  and  pleasure,  as  not  to  be  seduced,  by  the  promises  or 
threats  of  kings  and  princes,  from  the  performance  of  the  duties  they 
owed  to  the  church,  or  from  persevering  in  their  subordination  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Innocent  III.  was  the  first  of  the  popes  who  perceived 
the  necessity  of  instituting  such  an  order ;  and,  accoidingly,  he  gave  such 
monastic  societies  as  made  a  profession  of  poverty  the  most  distinguishing 
marks  of  his  protection  and  favour.  They  were  also  encouraged  and 
patronized  by  the  succeeding  pontiffs,  when  experience  had  demonstrated 
their  public  and  extensive  usefulness.  But  when  it  became  generally 
known,  that  they  had  such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  esteem  and  protection 
of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  their  number  grew  to  such  an  enormous  and 
unwieldy  multitude,  and  swarmed  so  prodigiously  in  all  the  European 
provinces,  that  they  became  a  burden,  not  only  to  the  people,  but 
to  the  church  itself. 

Its  hiBto  XXII.  The  great  inconveniency  that  arose  from  the  ex- 

cessive multiplication  of  the  mendicant  orders,  was  remedied 
by  Gregory  X.  in  a  general  council  which  he  assembled  at  Lyons,  in  the 
year  1272.    For  here  all  the  religious  orders,  that  had  sprung  up  after  the 

■ent,  through  tho  indulgenee  of  the  Roman  in  the  jear  1228,  bj  Paul  Nolasco,  under  tho 

pontafft,  they  are  permitted  to  make  uie  of  title  of  the  order  of  St  Mary  for  the  Uedemp- 

horaes  when  they -find  them  necessary.     An  tioa  of  Captivet.     See  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 

order  of  the  lamo  kind  wai  instituted  in  Spain,  Januar.  torn.  ii.  p.  980. 
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council  held  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1215,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
III.  were  suppressed,  and  the  extravagant  multitude  of  mendicants,  as  Gre- 
gory called  them,  were  reduced  to  a  smaller  number,  and  confined  to  the 
^ur  following  societies,  or  denominations,  viz.  *the  Dominicans,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Carmelites,  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustin.'  The  Carmelite 
order,  which  had  been  instituted  in  Palestine  during  the  preceding  century, 
was,  in  this,  transplanted  into  Europe,  and  in  the  year  1226,  was  favoured 
by  pope  Honorius  III.  with  a  place  among  the  monastic  societies,  which 
enjoyed  the  protection  and  approbation  of  the  church.  The  Hermits  of 
St.  Augustin  had  for  their  founder  Alexander  IV.,'  who  observing  that 
the  Hermits  were  divided  into  several  societies,,  some  of  which  followed 
the  maxims  of  the  famous  William,  others  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  w^hile 
others  again  were  distinguished  by  different  denomination3,  formed  the 
wise  project  of  uniting  them  all  into  one  religious  order^  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  same  rule  of  discipline,  even  that  which  bears  the  name  of  St* 
Augustin.  This  project  was  put  in  execution  in  the  year  1256. 
Attracts  the  ve-  XXIII.  As  the  pontiffs  allowed  these  four  Mendicant 

?8%em  onhe       »*^ers   the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  they   thought 
public.  proper,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  of  instruct- 

ing the  youth  and  the  multitude  wherever  they  went,;  and,  as  these  monks 
exhibited,  in  their  outward  appearance  and  manner  of  life,  more  striking 
parts  of  gravity  and  holiness,  than  were  observable  in  the  other  monastic 
societies,  they  rose  all  at  once  to  the  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  re* 
garded  with  the  utmost  esteem  and  veneration  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  The  enthusiastic  attachment  to  these  sanctimonious  beggars 
went  so  far,  that,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  authentic  records,  several 
cities  were  divided,  or  cantoned  out,  into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to 
these  four  orders ;  the  first  part  was  assigned  to  the  Dominicans ;  the 
second,  to  the  Franciscans  ;  the  third,  to  the  Carmelites  ;  and  the  fourth, 
to  the  Augustinians.  The  people  were' unwilling  to  receive  the  sacraments 
from  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Mendicants,  tp  whose  churches 
they  crowded  to  perform  their  devotions,  while  living,  and  were  extremely 
desirous  to  deposit  there  also  their  remains  after  death  ;  all  which  occa- 
sioned grievous  complaints  among  the  ordinary  priests,  to  whom  the  cure 
of  souls  was  committed,  and  who  considered  themselves  as  the  spiritual 
guides  of  the  multitude.  Nor  did  the  influence  and  credit  of  the 
Mendicants  end  here ;  for  we  find  in  the  history  of  this  and  of  the  sue* 
ceeding  ages,  that  they  were  employed,  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but 
also  in  temporal  and  political  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence,  in  com- 
posing the  differences  of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  concerting 
alliances,  presiding  in  cabinet-councils,  governing  courts,  levying  taxes, 
and  other  occupations,  not  only  remote  from,  but  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  monastic  character  and  profession. 

XXIV.  We  must  not  however  imagine,  that    all   the 

Mendicant  friars  attained  to  the  same  degree  of  reputation 

and  authority ;  for  the  power  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  surpassed 

'  Concil.  Lagd.  II.  A.  1274 ;  Can.  xxiii.       cantet  post  dictum  concilium  {i.  e,  tbo  oouacil 
in  Jo.  Harduini  Conciliii,  tom.  vii.  p.  715.       of  Lateran  held  in  1215)  adinventot  . 


•  • 


Importuna  potentium  inhiatio  Religionum  (so  perpetuK  probibitioni  subjidmut. 

were  the  religious  orders  entitled)  multiplica-  *  This  edict  of    Pope  Alexander   IV.   Is 

tionum  eztorsit,  verum  etiam  aliquorum  praiH  to  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  the  BiiUar 

Bumptuosa  temeritas  diTeraorum  ordinum,  prv-  rium    Romanum,    tom.    i.    p.    110.       See 

cipue  Mendicantium  .  .  .  eflfnenatam  multt-  also  Acta  Sanctor.  Mens.  Febrnar.  tom.  ii 

tudinem  adinvenit  .  •  .  Hinc  ordines  Mendi*  p.  472. 
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greatly  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  and  rendered  them  singularly  con- 
*  spicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     During  three  centuries,  these  two  fra- 
ternities governed,  with  an  almost  universal  and  absolute  sway,  both  state 
and  church,  filled  the  most  eminent  posts  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  taught 
in  the  universities  and  churches  with  an  authority  before  which  all  oppo- 
sition was  silent,  and  maintained  the  pretended  majesty  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  against  kings,  princes,  bbhops  and  heretics,  with  in- 
credible ardour  and  equal  success.     The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were, 
before  the  Reformation,  what  the  Jesuits  have  been  since  that  happy  and 
glorious  period,  the  very  soul  of  the  hierarchy,  the  engines  of  the  state, 
the  secret  springs  of  all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
authors  or  directors  of  every  great  and  important  event  both  in  the  reli- 
gions and  political  world.     Dominic,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  a  native  of  the 
Tillage  of  Calaroga,  descended  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Guzman,  and 
regular  canon  of  Osma,  a  man  of  a  fiery  and  impetuous  temper,  and  ve- 
hemently exasperated  by  the  commotions  and  contests  which  the  heretics 
of  different  denominations  had  excited  in  the  church,  set  out  for  France 
ivith  a  few  companions,  in  order  to  combat  the  sectaries  that  were  multi- 
plied in  that  kingdom.     This  enterprise  he  executed  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  and,  we  may  add,  fury,  attacking  the  Albigenses  and  the  other 
enemies  of  the  church  with  the  power  of  eloquence,  the  force  of  arms,  the 
subtil ty  of  controversial  writings,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
owed  its  form  to  this  violent  and  sanguine  priest.     Passing  from  thence 
into  Italy,  he  was  honoured  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  Innocent  III.  and 
Hdnorius  III.  with  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  their  protection  and 
favour ;  and  after  many  labours  in  the  cause  of  the  churchy  obtained  from 
them  the  privilege  of  erecting  this  new  fraternity,  whose  principal  design 
was  the  extirpation  of  error,  and  the  destruction  of  heretics.     The  first 
rule  which  he  adopted  for  the  new  society  was  Uiat  of  the  Canons  of  St» 
Angus  tin,  to  which  he  added  several   austere  precepts  and  observances* 
But  he  afterwards  changed  the  discipline  of  the  canons  for  that  of  the 
monks ;  and,  holding  a  chapter  of  the  order  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1220, 
he  obliged  the  brethren  to  take  a  vow  of  absolute  poverty,  and  to  abandon 
entirely  all  their  revenues  and  all  their  possessions.     He  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  consequences  of  this  reformation,  for  he  died  the  year 
following  at  Bologna.*     His   monks   were  at  first  distinguished  by  the 
denomination  of  preaching  friars,  because  public  instruction  was  the  main 
end  of  their  institution  :  but  were  afterwards  called  Dominicans  after  their 
founder.**     [^^  Just  before  his  death,  Dominic  sent  Gilbert  de  Fresney 
with  twelve  of  the  brethren  into  England,  where  they  founded  their  first  • 
monastery  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1221,  and  soon  ofter  another  at  London. 
In  the  year  1276,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  gave 
them  two  whole  streets  by  the  river  Thames,  where  they  erected  a  very 


*  See  Jac  Ecbard.  aod  Quetif,  in  Scripto- 
ribus  Ord.  Domiaie.  torn,  i.  p.  85;  AcU 
Saoctor.  April  torn.  ui.  p.  872;  Nicol.  Jan- 
•eaii  ViU  S.  Domtnid,  Antwerp,  1622,  ia 
8to.  Add  to  these  the  long  liat  of  writers 
mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Lat  Med.  i^vi,  torn.  it.  p.  137,  and  also  An- 
tonii  Bremondi  Bullarinm  Ordinii  Dominicani, 
published  some  years  ago  at  Rome. 

^  The  Dominicans  are  called  Pratrca  Ma- 
jorca in  several  of  the  ancient  records ;  seo 


Ant  Mattbsi  AnalecU  Vet  iEvi,  tom.  ii.  p. 
172.  This  appellation,  however,  bj  which 
the  Dominicans  were  set  in  opposition  to  the 
Franciscans,  who  call  themselves  Fratm  Mi- 
nores,  is  rather  a  term  of  derision  than  a  real 
name.  In  France  the  Dominicans  are  called 
Jacobins,  from  the  street  where  their  first 
convent  was  erected  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1218, 
which  street  was  dedicated  to  St  James, 
and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Rue  St. 
Jacques. 
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commodious  convent,  whence  that  place  is  bUII  called  BlackfriarSy  for  so  the 
Dominicans  were  called  in  England.] 

XXV,  Francis,  the  founder  of  the  famous  order  that 
bears  his  name,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  in  the 
province  of  Umbria,  and  a  young  man  who  led,  for  some  time,  a  moat  de- 
bauched and  dissolute  life.  Upon  his  recovery  from  a  severe  fit  of  sick- 
ness which  was  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  his  licentious  conduct, 
he  changed  his  method  of  living,  and  as  extremes  are  natural  to  men  of 
warm  imaginations,  fell  into  an  extravagant  kind  of  devotion,  that  looked 
less  like  religion  than  alienation  of  mind.  Some  time  after  this,*  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  church,  where  he  heard  that  passage  of  the  scriptoxes 
repeated,  in  which  Christ  addresses  his  apostles  in  the  following  manner : 
"  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for 
your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves,  for  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  meat.^'*  This  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  his 
mind,  made  him  consider  a  voluntary  and  absolute  poverty  as  the  essence 
of  the  gospel  and  the  soul  of  religion,  and  prescribe  this  poverty  as  a  sacred 
rule  both  to  himself  and  to  the  few  that  followed  him.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  famous  Franciscan  order;  whose  founder  and  chief  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  pious  and  well-meaning  man,  though  grossly  ignorant  and 
manifestly  weakened  in  his  intellect  by  the  disorder  from  which  he  had  but 
lately  recovered.  Nevertheless  the  new  society,  which  appeared  to  Inno- 
cent III.  extremely  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  church,  and  proper 
to  restore  its  declining  credit,  was'solemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by 
Honorius  III.  in  the  year  1223,  and  had  already  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress when  its  .devout  founder  was  called  from  this  life  in  the  year  1226. 
Francis,  through  an  excessive  humility,  would  not  suffer  the  monks  of  his 
order  to  be  called  Fratres,  t.  e.  brethren^  or  firiars,  but  Fraterculi,  «.  e,  little 
brethren  or  friars-minors,*  by  which  denomination  they  still  continue  to 
be  distinguished.'  The  Franciscans  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  their  first  establishment  was  at  Canterbury. 
The  eminent  ser-  XXVI.  Thcsc  two  Celebrated  orders  restored  the  church 
vices  rendered  from  that  declining  condition  in  which  it  had  been  Ian- 
j!iitifl?bMhe  guishing  for  many  years,  by  the  zeal  and  activity  with  which 
Dominicans  and  Uicy  sct  themsclvcs  to  dlscover  and  extirpate  heretics,  to 
undertake  various  negodations  and  embassies  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  hierarchy,  and  to  confirm  the  wavering  multitude  in  their 
implicit  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  These  ghostly  rulers,  on  the 
other  hand,  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  the  new  monks,  which,  no  doubt, 
were  very  great,  not  only  employed  them  in  every  affair  they  looked  upon 
as  of  liigh  importance,  and  raised  them  to  the  most  eminent  stations  in  the 
church,  but  also  accumulated  upon  them  employments  and  privileges,  which, 


«  In  the  year  1208. 

^  Matth.  X.  9,  10. 

*  They  were  called  Fratricelli  bj  the  Ita- 
lians, Flares  Mineurt  by  the  French,  and 
Fratrcs  Minores  by  the  Latin  writers. 

'  Bonaventure  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Francis, 
wbicb  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
But  the  most  ample  and  circumBtantial  ac- 
counts of  this  extraordinary  man  arc  given  by 
Luke  Wadding,  in  the  first  volume  of  hit 
Annal.  Minonim,  which  contains  a  complete 
history  of  the  Franciscan  order,  confirmed  by 
a  great  number  of  authentic  records,  and  the 


best  edition  of  wbich  is  that  published  at  Rome 
in  1731,  and  the  following  years,  in  eighteen 
volumes  in  folio,  by  Joseph  Maria  Fonaeca  ab 
Ebora.  It  is  to  the  same  Wadding  thai  we 
are  obliged  for  the  Opnscola  Sti,  Frmnciaci, 
and  the  Bibliotheca  Ordinis  Minomm,  the 
former  of  which  was  published  in  4to  at  Ant- 
werp, in  the  year  1623,  and  the  latter  at  Rome, 
in  4to  likewise,  in  1650.  The  other  writen^ 
who  have  given  accounts  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius, 
in  his  Bibliotheca  Lat»  Medii  .Svi,  torn.  u. 
p.  573. 
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if  they  enriched  them  on  the  one  hand,  could  not  fail  to  render  them 
odious  on  the  other, '  and  to  excite  the  envy  and  complaints  of  other  eccle- 
siastics. Such,  among  many  other  extraordinary  prerogatives,  was  the 
permission  they  received  from  the  pontiffs,  of  preaching  to  the  multitude, 
hearing  confession,  and  pronouncing  absolution,  without  any  licence  from 
the  bishops,  and  even  without  consulting  them  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
treasure  of  ample  and  extensive  indulgences,  whose  distribution  was  com- 
mitted by  the  popes  to  the  Franciscans,  as  a  mean  of  subsistence,  and  a 
rich  indemnification  for  their  voluntary  poverty.  ^  These  acts  of  liberality 
and  marks  of  protection,  lavished  upon  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
friars  with  such  an  ill-judged  profusion,  as  they  overturned  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  were  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the  rights 
of  the  first  and  second  orders  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  produced  the  most 
unhappy  and  bitter  dissensions  between  the  Mendicant  orders  and  the 
bishops.  And  these  dissensions,  extending  their  contagious  influence  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  church,  excited  throughout  all  the  European  pro- 
vinces, and  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  *  under  the  very  eye  of  the  pontiffs, 
the  most  dreadful  disturbances  and  tumults.  The  measures  taken  by  the 
popes  to  appease  these  tumults  were  various,  but  ineffectual ;  because  their 
principal  view  was  to  support  the  cause  of  their  faithful  servants  an^ 
creatures,  the  Mendicant  friars,  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  possession  of 
their  honours  and  advantages. ' 

The  dispute  be-  XXVII.  Among  all  the  controversies  which  were  main- 

miScaiia^a^  taiued  by  the  Mendicants,  whether  against  the  bishops, 
the  university  abbots,  schools,  or  Other  religious  orders,  none  was  so 
o  Pans.  famous,  as  that  which  arose,  in  the  year  1228,  between  the 

Dominicans  and  the  university  of  Paris,  and  was  prolonged,  with  various 
success,  until  the  year  1 259.  The  Dominicans  claimed,  as  their  unques- 
tionable right,  two  theological  classes  in  that  celebrated  university,  one  of 
which  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  an  academical  law  passed,  that  no 
religious  order  should  have  what  the  Dominicans  demanded.  These  latter, 
however,  persisted  obstinately  in  reclaiming  the  professorship  they  had 
lost;  while  the  doctors  of  the  university,  perceiving  the  restless  and 
contentious  spirit  that  animated  their  efforts,  excluded  them  from  their 


f  The  popes  were  so  infatuated  with  the  Fran- 
ciscans, that  those  whom  they  could  not  employ 
more  honourably  in  their  civil  negotiations  or 
domestic  affairs,  they  made  their  publicana,  bea- 
dles, &c  See,  for  a  confirmation  of  this,  the 
following  passages  io  the  Histor.  Major  of  Mat- 
tliew  Paris :  "■  Fratres  minores  et  prasdicatores 
(says  he)  invitos,  ut  credimus,  jam  suob  fecit 
dominus  papa,  non  sine  ordinis  eorum  liesione  et 
scandalo,  teloniarios  et  bcdellos,'' — p.  634. 
**•  Non  cessavit  papa  pecuniam  aggregare,  facicns 
de  fratribus  prBcdicatoribus  et  minoribus, 
etiam  invitis,  non  jam  piscatoribus  hominum. 
Bed  nummorum,"  p.  639.  Cons.  p.  662, 664. — 
^*  Erant  minores  et  prsBdicatores  magnatum  ' 
consiliatores  et  nuntii,  etiam  domini  papso  secre- 
tarii :  nimis  in  hoc  gratiam  sibi  secularem  com- 
paientes;'*  ad  An.  1236,  p.  354.—"  Facti  sunt 
eo  tempore  pncdicatores  et  minores  regum  con* 
siliorii  et  nuntii  speciales,  ut  sicut  quondam 
mollibusinduti  indomibus  r^um  erant,  Ita  tunc 
qui  vllibus  vestiebantur,  in  domibus  camcris,  et 
palatiis  cMont  principum  :**  ad  An.  1239,  p.  465. 


^  See  Baluzii  Miscellan.  torn.  iv.  p.  490, 
tom.  viL  p.  392. — It  is  well  known,  that  no 
religious  order  had  the  distribution  of  so  many 
and  such  ample  indulgences  as  the  Francis- 
cans. Nor  could  these  good  friars  live  and 
multiply  as  they  did,  without  some  such  source 
of  profit,  since,  by  their  institution,  they  were 
to  be  destitute  of  revenues  and  possessions  of 
every  kind.  It  was  therefore  in  the  place  of 
fixed  revenues,  that  such  fittt  indulgences  were 
put  into  their  hands. 

*  Baluzii,  Miscdlan.  tom.  vii.  p.  441. 

i  See  Jo.  Launoii,  Ezplicata  Ecclesis  Tra- 
ditio  circa  Canonem  Omnis  Utriusque  Scxus, 
tom.  i.  port  i.  0pp.  p.  247 ;  Rich.  Simon, 
Critique  de  la  Biblioth^que  des  Auteurs  Ec- 
cl^siastiques,  par  M.  du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  326  ; 
Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  tom.  i. 
p.  310,  tom.  ii.  p.  8;  Echardt,  Scriptores  Do- 
minican!, tom.  i.  p.  404.  The  circumstances 
of  these  flaming  contests  are  mentioned  by 
all  the  writers,  both  of  this  and  the  following 
centuries. 
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society,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  body.  This  measure 
was  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and,  accordingly,  the  most  vehe- 
ment commotions  arose  between  the  contending  parties.  The  debate 
was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  year  1255 ; 
and  the  decision,  as  might  well  have  been  expected,  was  in  favour 
of  the  monks.  Alexander  IV.  ordered  the  university  of  Paris  not  only 
to  restore  the  Dominicans  to  their  former  place  in  that  learned  society, 
but  moreover  to  make  a  grant  to  them  of  as  many  classes  or  professorships 
as  they  should  think  proper  to  demand.  This  unjust  and  despotic  sentence 
was  opposed  by  the  university  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  thus  the  con- 
test was  renewed  with  double  fury.  But  the  magistrates  of  Paris  were,  at 
length,  so  terrified  and  overwhelmed  with  the  thundering  edicts  and 
formidable  mandates  of  the  exasperated  pontiff,  that  in  the  year  1259 
they  yielded  to  superior  force,  and  satisfied  the  demands  not  only  of  the 
Dominican,  but  also  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  obedience  to  the  pope, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  commands.^  Hence  arose  that  secret  enmity* 
that  silent  ill-will,  which  prevailed  so  long  between' the  university  of 
Paris,  and  the  Mendicant  orders,  especially  the  Dominicans,  and  which 
are  not  yet  entirely  extinguished. 

The  Dominicans  XXVIII.  In  this  famous  debate  none  pleaded  the  cause 
foraidaWeVd-  ^^  ^^®  University  with  greater  spirit,  and  asserted  its  rights 
veraary.  with  greater  zeal  and  activity,  than  Guillaume  de  St.  Amour, 

doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  man  of  true  genius,  worthy  to  have  lived  in 
better  times,  and  capable  of  adorning  a  more  enlightened  age.  This  vigor- 
ous and  able  champion  attacked  the  whole  Mendicant  tribe  in  various 
treatises  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  more  especially  in  a  book  Con- 
cerning the  Perils  of  the  Latter  Times.  He  maintained  publicly,  that  their 
discipline  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  and  that, 
in  confirming  and  approving  it,  the  popes  had  been  guilty  of  temerity,  and 
the  church  had  become  chargeable  with  error.  What  gave  occasion  to  the 
remarkable  title  of  this  famous  book,  was  the  author's  being  entirely  per- 
suaded that  the  prophecy  of  St.  Paul,  relating  to  the  perilous  times  that  were 
to  come  in  the  last  days,^  was  fulfilled  in  the  establishment  of  the  Men- 
dicant friars.  This  notion  St  Amour  maintained  in  the  warmest  manner, 
and  proved  it,  principally  from  the  book  called  the  Everlasting  Gospel, 
which  was  explained  publicly  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter.  The  fury 
and  resentment  of  the  Mendicants  were  therefore  kindled  in  a  peculiar 
manner  against  this  formidable  adversary,  whom  they  persecuted  without 
interruption,  untU,  in  the  year  1256,  Alexander  VI.  ordered  his  book  to 
be  publicly  burnt,  and  banished  its  author  out  of  France,  lest  he  should 
excite  the  Sorbonne  to  renew  their  opposition  to  these  ghostly  beggars. 
St.  Amour  submitted  to  the  papal  edict,  and  retired  into  the  Franche 
Comte,  which  was  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but,  under  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment IV.  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  illustrated  the  tenets  of  his  famous 
book,  in  a  more  extensive  work,  and  died  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
gretted by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  except  the  Mendicants.  "* 

^  See  Cks.  Egass.  da  BouUy,  Histor.  Acad.  366,  torn.  It.  p.  14,  62,  106,  263;  Matth. 

Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  IZS,  240,  244,  248,  266,  Paris,  Uistor.  Major,  ad  an.  1228,  and  Nan- 

dec. ;  Jo.  Cordesii,  or,  to  meution  bioi  by  the  gis  Chronicon,    apud   Dacberium  Spidl^i, 

name  he  assumes,  Jo.  Alitophili,  Prsef.  Uistor.  torn.  iii.  p.  38. 
et  ApologeticaadOperaGulielmidoS.  Amore;  ^  2  Timothy  iii.  1. 

Antoiae  Touron,  Yie  dc  S.  Thomas,  p.  134;  °^  The  doctors  of  the  univenity  of  Paris, 

Waddiogii,  Aonal.  Minor,  torn.  iii.  p.  247,  profess  still  a  high  respect  for  the  mcmof7  of 
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The  pride  and  «r-  XXIX.  While  the  pontiffs  accumulated  upon  the  Mendi- 
roganceofthe  cants  the  most  honourable  distinctions,  and  the  most  valu- 
Mendicantt.  ^y^^  privileges  which  they  had  to  bestow,  they  exposed 
them  still  more  and  more  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy ; 
and  this  hatred  was  considerably  increased  by  the  audacious  arrogance  that 
discovered  itself  everywhere  in  the  conduct  of  these  supercilious  orders. 
They  had  the  presumption  to  declare  publicly,  that  they  had  a  divine  im<? 
pulse  and  commission  to  illustrate  and  maintain  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  they 
treated  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  contempt  all  the  different  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  priesthood ;  they  affirmed,  without  a  blush,  that  the  true 
method  of  obtaining  salvation  was  revealed  to  them  alone,  proclaimed  with 
ostentation  the  superior  efficacy  and  virtue  of  their  indulgences,  and 
vaunted,  beyond  measure,  their  interest  at  the  court  of  heaven  and  their 
familiar  connections  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
saints  in  glory.  By  these  impious  wiles,  they  so  deluded  and  captivated 
the  miserable  and  blinded  multitude,  that  they  would  not  entrust  any 
others  but  the  Mendicants  with  the  care  of  their  souls,  their  spiritual  and 
eternal  concerns.^  We  may  give  as  a  specimen  of  these  notorious  frauds, 
the  ridiculous  fable,  which  the  Carmelites  impose  upon  the  credulous, 
relating  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  general  of  their  order,  who  died  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  To  this  ecclesiastic,  they  tell  us^  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  appeared,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise,  that  the  souls 
of  such  as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  cloak  or  scapulary  upon 
their  shoulders,  should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation.^ 
And  here  let  it  be  observed  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  in  whom  the 
power  of  superstition  has  not' extinguished  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense,  that  this  fiction,  ridiculous  and  impious  as  it  was,  found  patrons 
and  defenders  even  among  the  pon tiffs. ' 

Co  t  t  bet  XXX.    It    is,  however,'  certain,    that   the    Mendicant 

the  Dominicans  orders,  though  they  were  considered  as  the  main  pillars 
and  FrancUcana.  Qf  ^]jg  hierarchy,  and  the  principal  supports  of  the  papal 
authority,  involved'  the  pontiffs,  after  the  death  of  Dominic  and  Francis, 
in  many  perplexities  and  troubles,  which  were  no  sooner  dispelled,  than 
they  were  unhappily  renewed ;  and  thus  the  church  was  often  reduced  to 
a  state  of  imminent  danger.  These  tumults  and  perplexities  began  with 
the  contest  between  the  Dominicans  and  Francbcans  about  pre-eminence. 


St  Amour,  eateem  hii  book,  and  deny  obsti- 
nately that  he  was  ever  placed  in  the  list  of 
heretics.  The  Dominicans,  on  the  contrary, 
consider  him  as  a  heretic  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, if  we  may  use  that  expression.  Such 
of  hia  works  as  could  be  found  were  published 
in  4to,  in  the  year  1632,  at  Paris,  thougb  the 
title  bears  Constantise,  by  Cordesius,  who  has 
prefixed  to  them  a  long  and  learned  preface,  in 
which  he  defends  the  reputation  and  ortho- 
doxy of  St.  Amour  in  a  triumphant  manner. 
This  learned  editor,  to  avoid  the  resentment 
uid  fury  of  the  Mendicants,  concealed  his 
real  name,  and  assumed  that  of  Jo.  Alitophilus. 
This  did  not,  however,  save  his  book  from  the 
vengeance  of  these  friars,  who  obtained  from 
Lewis  XIII.  in  the  year  1638,  an  edict  for 
its  suppression,  which  Touron,  a  Dominican 
friar,  has  published  in  his  Vie  dc  St  Thomas, 
p.  164. — For  a  further  account  of  the  life  of 


this  &mou8  doctor,  see  Wadding,  Annal.  Mi- 
nor, t  iii.  p.  366  ;  Boulay,  Hist  Acad.  Paris,  t 
iii.  p.  266 ;  Nat  Alex.  Hist  Eccles.  Ssec.  xiii.  c. 
iii.  art  vii.  p.  95 ;  Rich.  Simon.  Critique  de  la 
Biblioth.  Eccles.  de  M.  Du  Pin,  t  i.  p.  345. 

»  See  Matth.  Paris,  ad  A.  1246,  Uistor. 
Major,  p.  607,  630,  &c 

«*  See  Jo.  Launoii  Lib.  de  Yiso  Stockii, 
Oper.  tom.  ii.  part  II.  p.  379 ;  Actor.  Sane- 
tor,  tom.  iii.  mensis  Mali  ad  diem  xvi. ;  The] 
oph.  Rainaudi  Scapulaie  Marianum,  tom.  vit. 
0pp.  p.  614. 

'  The  late  pope  Benedict  XI Y.,  notwith* 
standing  his  pretended  freedom  from  supersti- 
tion and  priestly  fraud,  has  deigned  to  appear 
among  the  supporters  of  this  gross  fiction, 
though  he  defends  it  with  his  usual  air  of  pru- 
dence and  timidity,  in  his  book  dc  Festis  B. 
Marias  Virg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ?i.  p.  472,  torn.  x. 
0pp.  edit  Rom. 
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in  which  these  humble  monks  loaded  each  other  with  the  bitterest  invec- 
tives and  the  severest  accusations,  both  in  their  writings  and  discourse, 
and  opposed  each  other's  interests  with  all  the  fury  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion. Many  schemes  were  formed,  and  various  measures  were  employed 
for  terminating  these  scandalous  dissensions ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  still 
remained,  and  the  flame  was  rather  covered  than  extinguished.^  Besides 
this,  the  Franciscans  were  early  divided  among  themselves,  and  split  into 
several  factions,  which  gathered  strength  and  consistence  from  day  to  day, 
and  not  only  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  chureh,  but  struck  at  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  pontiffs*  And  who- 
ever considers  with  attention  the  series  of  events  that  happened  in  the 
Latin  church  from  this  remarkable  period,  will  be  fully  convinced  that  the 
Mendicant  orders,  whether  through  iqiprudence  or  design  we  shall  not 
determine,  gave  several  mortal  blows  to  the  authority  of  the  chureh  of 
Rome,  and  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  those  ardent  desires  of  a 
reformation  in  the  chureh,  which  produced,  in  after  times,  such  sub- 
stantial and  such  glorious  effects. 

inteuine  divi-  XXXI.  The  occasion  of  these  intestine  divisions  among 

Fnm(dlcanf  c«-  ^^®  Frauciscans,  was  a  dispute  about  the  precise  meaning 
■ioned  by  dif-  of  their  rule.  Their  founder  and  chief  had  made  absolute 
tion"  ofXeir*'  poverty  one  of  their  indispensable  obligations.  The  reli- 
ruie.  gious  orders  before   his  time  were  so  constituted,  that, 

though  no  single  monk  had  any  personal  property,  yet  the  whole  commu- 
nity, considered  as  one  collective  body,  had  possessions  and  revenues, 
from  whence  each  individual  drew  the  means  of  his  subsistence.  But  the 
austere  chief  of  the  Franciscans  absolutely  prohibited  both  separate  and 
collective  property  to  the  monks  of  his  order ;  and  neither  the  individual 
nor  the  community  were -permitted  to  possess  either  fund,  revenue,  or  any 
worldly  goods.'  This  injunction  appeared  so  severe  to  several  of  the 
Friars  minors,  that  they  took  the  liberty  to  dispense  with  it  as  soon  as 
their  founder  was  dead ;  and  in  this  they  were  seconded  by  the  Roman 
pontiff,  Gregory  IX.,  who  in  the  year  1231,  published  an  interpretation 
of  this  rule,  which  mitigated  considerably  its  excessive  rigour."  But  this 
mitigation  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  all  the  Franciscans :  it  shocked 
the  austere  monks  of  that  order,  those  particularly  who  were  called  the 
Spiritual,'  whose  melancholy  temper  rendered  them  fond  of  every  thing 
harsh  and  gloomy,  and  whose  fanatical  spirit  hurled  them  always  into 
extremes.  Hence  arose  a  warm  debate,  which  Innocent  IV.  decided,  in 
the  year  1245,  in  favour  of  those  who  were  for  mitigating  the  severity  of 
the  rule  in  question.  By  this  decree  of  the  pontiff  it  was  enacted,  that 
the  Franciscan  friars  should  be  permitted  to  possess  certain  places,  habita- 
tions, goods,  and  chattels,  books,  &c.,  and  to  make  use  of  them,  but  that 
the  property  of  all  these  things  should  reside  in  St.  Peter  or  the  Roman 
church ;  so  that  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff  they  might 
neither  be  sold,  changed,  nor  transferred,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 


1  See  the  Alcoran  des  Cordeliers,  torn.  1, 
p.  256,  266,  278,  &c. ;  Luc  Waddingii  An- 
nales  Minor,  torn.  iii.  p.  380. 

'  The  words  of  the  rule  itself  relating  to 
this  point  are  as  follows :  ^*  C.  ri.  **  Fnitrcs 
sibi  nihil  approprient,  nee  domum,  nee  locum, 
nee  aliquam  rem ;  sed  sicut  peregrini  et  ad- 
Venn  in  hoc  ssbcuIo,  in  paupertate  et  humili- 
tale  fiunulantes  Domino,  vadant  pro  elcemo- 
syna  confidenter— (t.  e,  let  them  be  sturdy 


beggars) — Hsc  est  ilia  celaitudo  altissim« 
paupertatis,  quae  vos  carissimos  mcos  fntres 
hsercdes  et  rcges  regni  coBlorum  instituiL** 

'  This  buU  yna  published  hj  Emmanuel 
Roderic,  in  his  Collectio  PriTllegiorum  Regu- 
larium  Mendicantium  et  non  Mendicantium, 
torn.  i.  p.  8. 

'  Luc.  Waddingii  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  iii. 
p.  99.  They  wore  also  called  Zelatorea,  and 
Canarians,  firom  their  chief,  CaeiarittS. 
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This  edict  was  considered  by  the  gloomy  part  of  the  order  as  a  most  per- 
nicious depravation  of  their  holy  rule ;  and  was,  consequently,  opposed 
and  rejected  by  them  with  indignation.  Hence  many  of  these  spiritual 
malcontents  retired  into  the  woods  and  deserts,  while  others  were  appre- 
hended by  Crescentius,  the  general  of  the  society,  and  sent  into  exile.* 

XXXI L  The  face  of  affairs  was,  however,  soon  changed  in  their  favour, 
when,  in  the  year  1247,  John  of  Parma  was  chosen  general  of  the  order. 
This  famous  ecclesiastic,  who  was  zealously  attached  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  spiritual,  recalled  them  from  their  exile,  and  inculcated  upon  all  his 
monks  a  strict  and  unlimited  obedience  to  the  very  letter  of  the  rule  that 
had  been  drawn  up  by  St.  Francis.^  By  this  reform,  he  brought  back  the 
order  to  its  primitive  state ;  and  the  only  reward  he  obtained  for  his  zeal- 
ous labours  was  to  be  accused  as  a  rebellious  heretic  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  Alexander  IV.,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  post.  He  had  also  the  mortification  to  see  the  monks  who 
adhered  to  his  sentiments  cast  into  prison,  which  unhappy  lot  he  himself 
escaped  with  great  difficulty.^  His  successor,  the  famous  Bonaventura, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholastic  divines  of  this  century,  pro- 
posed steering  a  middle  course  between  the  two  contending  factions,  having 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  prevent  an  open  schism.  Nevertheless, 
the  measures  he  took  to  reconcile  the  jarring  parties,  and  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  union  in  the  order,  were  not  attended  with  that  degree  of  success 
which  he  expected  from  them ;  nor  were  they  sufficient  to  hinder  the  less 
austere  part  of  the  Franciscans  from  soliciting  and  obtaining,  in  the  year 
1247,  from  Alexander  IV.,  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  mild  interpretation 
which  Innocent  IV.  had  given  of  the  rule  of  their  founder.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  faction  that  adhered  to  the  sentiments  of  John  of  Parma, 
maintained  their  cause  with  such  success,  that  in  an  assembly  of  the  order, 
held  in  the  year  1260,  the  explication  of  Innocent  was  abrogated  and 
annulled,  especially  in  those  points  wherein  it  differed  from  that  which 
had  been  formerly  given  by  Gregory  IX.^ 

Another  contest  XXXIII.  This  dispute  concerning  the  true  sense  of  the 

arisejamong       ^^  ^f  g^^  Francis  was  foUowed  by  another  of  equal  mo- 

conecrnipg  the     ment,  which  produccd  new  and  unhappy  divisions  among 

oospeTofthe       ^^  monks  of  that  order.      About  the  commencement  of 

abbot  Joachim,    this  century,  there  were  handed   about  in    Italy  several 

pretended  prophecies  of  the  famous  Joachim,  abbot  of  Sora  in  Calabria,' 

whom  the  multitude  revered  as  a  person  divinely  inspired,  and  equal  to 

the  most  illustrious  prophets  of  ancient  times.     The  greatest  part  of  these 

predictions  were  contained  in  a  certain  book,  entitled  the   Everlasting 

Gospel,  and  which  was  also  commonly  called  the  Book  of  Joachim.*     This 


"  Lttc.  Waddingii  Annai.  Miaor.  torn.  ir. 
p.  128,  and  torn.  Hi.  p.  171. 

*  Id.  ibid.  torn.  iii.  p.  171. 

*  Id.  ibid.  torn.  iv.  p.  4. 

*  TbiB  edict  of  Alexander  lY.  is  published 
by  Waddingiue,  Annal.  Min.  torn.  It.  p.  446, 
among  the  Records. 

T  The  interpretation  of  Gregory  mitigated 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis;  but  that  of  Innocent 
went  much  &rtbcr,  and  aeemed  to  deatroy  its 
fundamental  principles.  See  Waddingii  An* 
nal<i8  Minor,  torn.  ir.  p.  128.  The  lament- 
able divisions  tbat  rdgned  among  the  monks 
of  lUis  famous  older,  are  described,  in  ap  ac* 


cnrate  and  lirely  manner,  by  Bonaventura 
himself  in  a  letter,  which  is  extant  in  the 
Annales  now  cited,  tom.  ir.  p.  58. 

■  S^  The  resemblance  tbat  there  is  be- 
tween the  words  Som  and  Flora,  baa  probably 
led  Dr.  Mosheim  here  into  a  slight  mistake. 
Sora  is  not  in  Calabria,  but  in  the  province  of 
Capua.  It  must  therefore  have  been  Flora^ 
that  our  author  intended  to  write,  as  Spao- 
beim,  Fleury,  and  other  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians have  done. 

•  The  Merlin  of  the  English,  the  Malachy 
of  tlie  Irish,  and  Nostradamus  of  the  French, 
those  proicodod  soothsayen,  who,  under  the 
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Joacliini,  whether  a  real  or  fictitious  person  we  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, among  many  other  future  events,  foretold  the  destruction  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  whose  corruptions  he  censured  with  the  greatest  seve- 
rity,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  gospel  in  the  age  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  a  set  of  poor  and  austere  ministers,  whom  God  was 
to  raise  up  and  employ  for  that  purpose.  For  he  divided  the  world  into 
three  ages,  relative  to  the  three  dispensations  of  religion  that  were  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  it.  The  two  imperfect  ages,  to  wit,  the  age  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  that  of  the  Father,  and  the  age  of  the  New,  which 
was  under  the  administration  of  the  Son,  were,  according  to  the  predic- 
tions of  this  fanatic,  now  past,  and  the  third  age,  even  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  at  hand.  The  Spiritual,  i.e.  the  austere  Franciscans,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  well-meaning  but  wrong-headed  enthusiasts,  not 
only  swallowed  down,  with  the  most  voracious  and  implicit  credulity,  the 
prophecies  and  doctrines  that  were  attributed  to  Joachim,  but  applied 
these  predictions  to  themselves,  and  to  the  rule  of  discipline  established 
by  their  holy  founder  St.  Francis  ;^  for  they  maintained,  that  he  delivered 
to  mankind  the  true  gospel,  and  that  he  was  the  angel  whom  St.  John 
saw  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven.' 

oerhard'B  book  XXXIV.  At  the  Very  time  that  the  intestine  divisions 

eondemned.  among  the  Franciscaus  were  at  the  greatest  height,  one  of 
the  Spiritual  friars,  whose  name  was  Gerhard,  undertook  the  explication 
of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  attributed  to  Joachim,  in  a  book  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1250,  under  the  title  of  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting 
Gospel.**     In  this  book  this  fanatical  monk,  among  other  enormities,  as 


illusory,  or  feigned  pertuasion  of  a  divioe  im- 
pulse, sang  in  uncouth  verse  the  future  revo- 
iutiona  of  the  church  and  state,  are  just  what 
we  may  suppose  the  Joachim  of  the  Italians  to 
haye  heen.  Many  predictions  of  this  latter 
vrcn  formerly  handed  about,  and  are  still  to 
be  seen ;  nay,  they  have  passed  through  va- 
rious editions,  and  have  been  illustrated  by 
the  lucubrations  of  several  commentators.  It 
ii  not  to  be  doubted,  that  Joachim  was  the 
author  of  various  predictions ;  and  that  he,  in 
a  particular  manner,  foretold  the  reformation 
of  the  church,  of  which  he  might  easily  see  the 
absolute  necessity.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  predictioos  and  writings, 
which  were  formerly  attributed  to  him,  were 
composed  by  others ;  and  this  we  may  affirm 
even  of  the  Everlasting  Qospel,  the  work,  un- 
doubtedly, of  some  obscure,  silly,  and  vision- 
ary author,  who  thought  proper  to  adorn  his 
reveries  with  the  celebrated  name  of  Joachim, 
in  order  to  gain  them  credit,  and  to  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  multitude.  The 
title  of  this  senseless  production  is  taken  from 
Revelation  xi^  6,  and  it  contained  three 
books;  the  first  was  entitled.  Liber  Concor- 
diee  Yeritatis,  i.  e.  The  Book  of  the  Harmony 
of  Truth;  the  second,  Apocaiypsis  Nova,  or 
New  Revelation ;  and  the  third,  Psalterium 
decern  Chordarum,  t.  e.  The  Ten-stringed 
Harp.  This  account  was  taken  from  a  manu- 
script of  that  work,  in  the  library  of  the  Ser- 
bonne,  by  Jac.  Ecbard,  who  has  published  it 
in  hit  Scriptoros  Dominic,  torn.  i.  p.  202. 


^  This  is  acknowledged  even  by  Wadding, 
notwithstanding  his  partiality  in  &vonr  of  the 
spiritual  or  austere  Franciscans.  See  his 
Annal.  Minor,  tom.  iv.  p.  3—6. 

^  Rev.  xiv.  6.  "  And  I  saw  another  angel 
fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  Ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth,**  &e. — See  on  this  subject  Bar 
luzii  MisceUan.  tom.  i.  p.  221,  228,  235, 
246 ;  Echardi  Scriptor.  Dominic  tom.  i.  p. 
202 ;  Codex.  Inquisit.  Th<)lo9ana  a  Lioibor- 
chio  Edit.  p.  301, 302,  305,  &c. 

*  As  the  accounts  given  of  this  book,  by 
ancient  and  modem  writers,  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  here 
some  observations  that  may  correct  their  mis- 
takes. 1.  They  almost  all  confound  the 
Everlasting  Gospel,  or  The  Gospel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (for  so  it  was  also  called,  as  we 
are  told  by  Guil.  de  St  Amour,  in  his  book 
De  Perieulis  Novis.  Tempor.  p.  38),  with 
the  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  GoapcL 
But  these  two  productions  must  be  carefiilly 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  Ever- 
lasting Gospel  was  attributed  to  the  abbot 
Joachim,  and  it  consisted  of  three  books,  as 
has  been  already  observed.  Bnt  the  Intro- 
duction to  this  Gospel  waa  the  work  of  a  cer- 
tain Franciscan  monk,  who  expluned  the  ob- 
scure predictions  of  the  pretended  Gospel,  and 
applied  them  to  his  order.  The  Everlasting 
Gospel  was  neitlicr  complained  of  by  the 
university  of  Parip,  nor  condemned  by  the 
Roman  pontiff,  Alexander  IV.,  bat  tho  In- 
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insipid  as  impious,  inculcated  the  following  detestable  doctrine :  "  That 
St  Francis,  who  was  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  xiv.  6,  had 
promulgated  to  the  world  the  true  and  everlasting  gospeV  of  God ;  that 
the  gospel  of  Christ  was  to  be  abrogated  in  the  year  1260,  and  to  give 
place  to  this  new  and  everlasting  gospel,  which  was  to  be  substituted  in 
its  room ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  this  great  reformation  were  to  be 
humble  and  bare-footed  friars,  destitute  of  all  worldly  emoluments."* 


troductioii  was   complained   of,  condemned, 
and  burned,  aa  appears  evidentlj  from  the 
letters  of  tbo  above-mentioned  pontiff,  which 
are  to  be  aeen  in  Bonlay's  Hiator.  Academ. 
Paris,   torn.  iiL  p.  292.      The  former  con- 
sisted, aa  productions  of  that  nature  generallf 
do,   in  ambiguous   predictions  and  intricate 
riddles,  and   was  consequently  despised  and 
neglected;   but  the  latter  was  dangerous  in 
many  respects.     2.  It  is  ferthcr  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ancient  writers  are  not  agreed 
concerning  the  author  of  this  Introduction., 
They  are  unanimous  in  attributing  it  to  one 
of  the  Mendicant  friars ;  but  the  Totariea  of 
St  Francis  maintain,  that  the  author  was  a 
Dominican ;  while  the  Dominican  party  affirm 
as  obstinately,  that  he  was  a  Franciscan.     It 
is  however  certain,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  learned  are  of  opinion,  that  the  author  of 
the  infamous  work  in  question  was  John  of 
Parma,  general  of  the  Franciscans,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  most  warmly  attached  to 
the  spiritual  faction  of  that  order,  and  to  have 
maintained  the  sentiments  of  the  abbot  Joa- 
chim with  an  excessive  zeaL     See  Luc.  Wad- 
ding, AnnaL  Minor,  tom.  iv.  p.  9,  who  en- 
deavours to  defend  him  against  this  accusation, 
liiough  without  success.    (See  also  the  Acta 
Sanctorum,  tom.  iii.  Maitii,  p.  157,  for  John 
of  Parma,  though  he  preferred  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Francis  to  that  of  Christ,  has,  neverthe- 
less, obtained  a  place  among  the  saints).    The 
learned  Echard  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
has  proved,  in  his  Scriptor.  Dominican,  tom. 
i.  p.  202,  203,  from  the  curious  manuscripts 
yet  preserved  in  the  Sorbonne,  relating  to  the 
Everlasting  Gospel,  that  Gerhard,  a   Fran- 
ciscan friar,  was  the  author  of  the  in&mous 
Introduction  to  that  book.      This  Gerhard, 
indeed,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  John  of  Parma,  and  not  only  maintained, 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  the  cause  of  the 
spiritual,  but  also  embraced  all  the  sentiments 
that  were  attributed  to  the  abbot  Joachim, 
with  such  an  ardent  zeal,  that  he  chose  to 
remain  eighteen  years  in  prison,  rather  than 
to  abandon   them.      See  Waddingii   AnnaL 
Minor,  tom.  iv.  p.  4,  7.     The  Franciscans, 
who  were  called  observantes,  s.  e.  vigilant, 
from  their  profeuing  a  more  rigid  observance 
of  the  rule  of  their  founder  than  was  practised 
by   the  rest  of  their  order,  place  Gerhard 
among  the  saints  of  the  first  rank,  and  impu- 
dently aflUrm,  that  he  was  not  only  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  also  with  the 


power  of  working  miracles.  See  Waddingii 
Annales  Min.  tom.  iii.  p.  213,  214.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  3dly,  That  whoever  may  have 
.been  the  writer  of  this  detestable  book,  the 
whole  Mendicant  order,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  historians  of  this  age, 
shared  the  guilt  of  its  composition  and  pub- 
lication, more  especially  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  who  are  supposed  to  have  fallen 
upon  this  impious  method  of  dduding  the 
multitude  into  a  high  notion  of  their  sanctity, 
in  order  thus  to  establish  their  dominion,  and 
to  extend  their  authority  beyond  all  bounds. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  ill-founded,  not- 
withstanding the  numbers  by  which  it  has 
been  adopted.  .  The  Franciscans  alone  are 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  |his  horrid  pro- 
duction, as  appears  most  evidently  from  the 
fragments  of  tlie  book  itself,  which  yet  remain ; 
but  we  are  obliged  in  justice  to  observe  farther, 
that  this  guilt  does  not  even  lie  upon  all  the 
Franciscans,  but  only  on  that  Action  of  the 
order,  which  is  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Spiritual.  Perhaps  we  might  go  still  farther, 
and  allege,  that  the  charge  ought  not  to  be 
extended  even  to  all  the  members  of  thia 
fitction,  but  to  such  alone  as  placed  an  idle  and 
enthusiastic  confidence  in  the  abbot  Joachim, 
and  gave  credit  to  all  his  ]xetended  prophecies. 
These  observations  are  necessary  to  the  true 
understanding  of  what  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  Everlasting  Gospel  by  the  following 
learned  men :  Jo.  Andr,  Schmidius,  Singular. 
Dissert.  Helmst.  1700,  in  4to;  Usserius,  De 
Sucoessione  Ecclesiar.  Occident,  c.  ix.  sect, 
20,  p.  337 ;  Bouky,  Hist  Acad.  Paris,  tom. 
iii.  p.  292 ;  Natal.  Alexander,  Histor.  Eccles. 
Ssec.  xiii.  Artie,  iv.  p.  78;  Luc.  Wadding. 
Annal.  Minor,  tom.  iv.  p.  9.  —  Upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  book  under 
consideration,  is  not,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  learned  have  imagined,  a  monument  of  the 
arrogance  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  but  rather 
a  proof  of  the  impious  fanaticism  and  extra- 
vagance of  a  handful  of  Franciscans. 

•  See  Guil.  de  St  Amore,  De  Pericuh's 
Novis.  Temper,  p.  33,  39,  who  observes, 
that  the  book  under  consideration  was  not  in- 
deed published  before  the  year  1 254,  but  that 
the  opinions  contained  in  it  had  an  earlier 
origin,  and  were  propagated  even  in  the  year 
1200.  Several  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
given  large  extracts  from  this  infamous  book, 
see  Herm.  Comeri  Chronicon,  in  Eccardi  Cor* 
pore  Hiitor.  Medii  ^vi,  tom.  iu  p.  850; 
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When  this  strange  book  was  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1254,  it 
excited  in  the  doctors  of  the  chnrch,  and,  indeed,  in  all  good  men,  the 
most  lively  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation  against  the  Mendicant 
friars,  who  had  already  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  public  on  other 
accounts.  This  universal  ferment  engaged  the  Roman  pontiff,  Alexander  IV-, 
though  much  against  his  will,  to  order  the  suppression  pf  this  absurd  book 
in  the  year  1255 ;  he,  however,  took  care  to  have  this  order  executed 
with  the  greatest  possible  mildness,  lest  it  should  hurt  the  reputation  of 
the  Mendicants,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  multitude.  But  the 
university  of  Paris  was  not  satisfied  with  these  gentle  and  timorous  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  consequently  its  doctors  repeated  without  interruption 
their  accuisations  and  complaints,  until  the  extravagant  production,  that  had 
given  such  just  and  general  offence,  yrsa  publicly  committed  to  the  flames. ' 
The  famous  con-  XXXV.  The  intestine  flame  of  discord  that  had  raged 
sututfon  of  Ni-  among  the  Franciscans,  and  was  smothered,  though  not 
lating'to  thT  extinguished,  by  the  prudent  management  of  Bonaventura, 
nJe.of  St.  Pran-  broke  out  anew,  with  redoubled  fury,  after  the  death  of  that 
pacific  doctor.  The  Franciscan  monks,  who  were  fond  of 
opulence  and  ease,  renewed  their  complaints  against  the  rule  of  their 
founder  as  unreasonable  and  unjust,  demanding  what  it  was  absolutely 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  perform.  Their  complaints,  however,  were 
without  effect ;  and  their  schemes  were  disconcerted  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Nicolas  III.  who  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  austere  Franciscans;  and,  in 
the  year  1279,  published  that  famous  constitution,  which  confirmed  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  contained  an  accurate  and  elaborate  explication 
of  the  maxims  it  recommended,  and  the  duties  it  prescribed.  >  By  this 
edict  the  pontiff  renewed  that  part  of  the  rule  that  prohibited  all  kinds 
of  property  among  the  Franciscans,  every  thing  that  bore  the  least  re« 
semblance  of  a  legal  possession  or  a  fixed  domain ;  but  he  granted  to 
them,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of  things  necessary,  such  as  houses, 
books,  and  other  conveniences  of  that  nature,  the  property  of  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  appointment  of  Innocent  IV.  was  to  reside  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  Nor  did  the  provident  pontiff  stop  here;  but  pro- 
hibited, under  the  severest  penalties,  all  private  explications  of  this  new 
law,  lest  they  should  excite  disputes,  and  furnish  new  matter  of  conten- 
tion ;  and  reserved  the  power  of  interpreting  it  to  himself  alone,  and 
to  his  successors  in  the  pontificate.^ 

Excites  new  tron-       XXXYI.  However  disposed  Nicolas  was  to  satisfy  the 

peratM'\he^i.    spintual  and  austere  part  of  the  Franciscan  order,  which 

ritual.  was  now  become  numerous  both  in  Italy  and  France,  and 

particularly  in  the  province  of  Narbonne,  the  constitution  above  mentioned 

was  far  from  producing  that  effect.     The  monks  of  that  gloomy  fiiction 


Chronicon.  Egmoodannm,  in  Ant.  Mattha^ 
Analectig  Veteris  ^vi,  torn.  ii.  p.  517  ;  Rico- 
baldus  ftpnd  Eccardum,  loc.  cit.  torn.  i.  p. 
1215. — Bnt  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween theae  extracts,  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  this,  that  some  drew  their  citar 
tions  from  the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Joachim, 
while  others  drew  theirs  from  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Gerhard,  not  sufficiently  distinguishing 
one  work  from  the  other. 
'  See  Bonlay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iu. 


p.  299 ;  Jordani  Chronicon,  in  Mnratorii  An- 
tiq.  Ital.  tom.  iv.  p.  998. 

t  Some  affirm,  that  this  &mous  Conatita- 
tion  was  issued  out  bj  Nicholas  lY.,  but  tbcir 
opinion  is  refuted  hj  Wadding,  in  his  Annal. 
Min.  tom.  ▼.  p.  73. 

^  This  constitution  is  jet  extant  in  the  Joa 
Canon.  Lib.  w'u  Decretal.  Tit.  xlL  c  iiL  p. 
1028,  edit  Dohmerianso,  and  is  Tulgarly  caUed 
the  Constitution  Exiit,  from  its  beginning 
thus:  Exiit, &C. 
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that  resided  in  Italji  received  the  papal  edict  with  a  sullen  and  discontented 
silence.  Their  brethren  in  France,  and  more  especially  in  the  southern 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  where  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  warm  and  sanguine 
complexion,  testified,  in  an  open  and  tumultuous  manner,  their  disappro- 
bation of  this  new  constitution,  and  having  at  their  head  a  famous  Francis- 
can, whose  name  was  Jean  Pierre  d'Olive,  they  excited  new  dissensions 
and  troubles  in  the  order.^  This  Pierre  d'Olive  was  a  native  of  Serignan, 
in  Languedoc,  who  had  acquired  a  shining  reputation  by  his  writings,  and 
whose  eminent  sanctity  and  learning  drew  after  him  a  great  number  of 
followers  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  there  were  many  important  truths 
and  wise  maxims  in  the  instructions  he  delivered.  One  of  the  great 
objects,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of  in  his  writings,  was  the  corruption 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he  censured  with  a  peculiar  freedom  and 
severity  in  a  work  entitled  PostiUa,  or,  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation, 
affirming  boldly,  that  that  church  was  represented  by  the  "  whore  of  Baby- 
lon, the  mother  of  harlots,"  whom  St.  John  beheld  "  sitting  upon  a 
scarlet-coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns.  "^  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  severe  censor  of  a 
corrupt  church  was  himself  a  most  superstitious  fanatic  in  several  respects, 
having  imbibed  the  greatest  part  of  those  monstrous  opinions  which  the 
Spiritual  pretended  to  have  received  from  the  abbot  Joachim ;  to  which  he 
added  an  impious  and  extravagant  veneration  for  St.  Francis,  whom  he 
considered  as  wholly  and  entirely  transformed  into  the  person  of  Christ.^ 
In  the  debate  concerning  the  sense  of  the  rule  of  this  famous  chief,  he 
seemed  to  adhere  to  none  of  the  contending  parties,  for  he  allowed  his 
followers  the  bare  use  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  being  called  upon,  at 
different  times,  by  the  authority  of  his  superiors,  to  declare  his  sentiments 
upon  this  head,  he  professed  his  assent  to  the  interpretation  that  had  been 
given  of  the  rule  in  question  by  Nicolas  III.  He  leaned,  nevertheless,  to 
the  side  of  those  austere  and  Spiritual  Franciscans,  who  not  only  opposed 
the  introduction  of  property  among  the  individuals  of  the  order,  but  also 
maintained,  that  the  whole  community  considered  collectively,  was  like- 
wise to  be  excluded  from  possessions  of  every  kind.  His  zeal  for  these 
gloomy  Franciscans  was  great,  and  he  defended  their  cause  with  warmth  ;  > 
hence  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  chief  of  that  faction  which  disputed  so 
often,  and  so  vehemently,  with  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  favour  of  the  renun- 
ciation of  property,  in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  St.  Francis.™ 


^  Id  lome  ancient  records,  this  ringldider 
is  called  Petrus  Betterrenua,  t.  e,  Peter  of 
Beziera,  because  he  resided  for  a  long  Cime  in 
tbe  convent  of  Beziera,  where  he  performed  the 
functions  of  a  public  teacher.  Bj  others,  he  is 
named  Petms  de  Serignano,  from  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  This  remark  is  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  as  certain  authors  have  taken  these 
three  denominations  for  three  distinct  persons. 

'  Revelations  xvii.  3,  4,  5. 

^  Totum  Christo  configuratum.  See  tho 
litera  Magistromm  de  Postilla  Fratris  P.  Joh. 
Olivi,  in  Baluzii  Miscellan.  torn.  i.  p.  213 ; 
Waddingii  Annales  Minor,  tom.  v.  p.  51. 

'  The  real  sentiments  of  Pierre  d*01ive 
will  be  beat  discovered  in  the  last  discourse  he 
pronounced,  which  is  yet  extant  in  Boulay's 
Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  535,  and  in 
Wadding^s  AnnaL  Minor,  tom.  y.  p.  378, 


™  For  an  account  of  this  fiimous  friar,  see 
not  only  the  common  monastic  historians,  such 
as  Raynaldus,  Alexander,  and  Oudinua,  but 
also  the  following :  Baluzii  Miscell.  tom.  i. 
p.  213,  and  in  Vitis  PonUf.  Avenion.  tom.  ii. 
p.  752  ;  Car.  Plessis  d*Argentie,  Collectio 
Judiciorum  de  novis  EodesisB  Erroribus,  tom. 
i.  p.  226 ;  Wadding,  Annal.  Minor,  tom.  ▼. 
p.  52,  108,  121,  140,  236,  and  moi«  espe. 
daily  p.  378,  where  he  makes  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  justify  this  enthuriast;  Boulay, 
Hist  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  535;  Schel- 
homii  Amoenitatcs  Ltteraria,  tom.  ix.  p.  67 ; 
Histoire  G^n^rale  de  Languedoc,  par  les  Moines 
Ben^diclins,  torn.  iv.  p.  91,  179,  182,  The 
bones  of  Pierre  d^OIive  were  raised  by  the 
order  of  the  Roman  pontiff  John  XXII.  and 
burnt  publicly  with  his  writings,  in  the  year 
1S25.    See  Raynald.  ad.  An.  1325,  sect.  20« 
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Continuation  of  XXXV 11.  The  credit  and  authority  of  Pierre  d'Olive, 

these  debates,  ^hom  the  multitude  considered  not  only  as  a  man  of  un- 
blemished sanctity,  but  also  as  a  prophet  sent  from  above,  added  new  force 
and  vigour  to  the  Spiritual,  and  encouraged  them  to  renew  the  combat 
with  redoubled  fury.  But  the  prudence  of  the  heads  of  the  order  pre- 
vented, for  some  time,  the  pernicious  effects  of  these  violent  efforts,  and 
so  overruled  the  impetuous  motions  of  this  enthusiastic  faction,  that  a  sort 
of  equality  was  preserved  between  the  contending  parties.  But  the  pro* 
motion  of  Matthew  of  Equa  Sparta,  who  was  elected  general  of  the  order 
in  the  year  1287)  put  an  end  to  these  prudential  measures,  and  changed 
entirely  the  face  of  affairs.  This  new  chief  suffered  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  Franciscans  to  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  indulged  his  monks  in 
abandoning  even  the  very  appearance  of  poverty,  and  thus  drew  upon  him 
not  only  the  indignation  and  rage  of  the  austerer  part  of  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans,  but  also  the  disapprobation  of  the  more  moderate  members  of 
that  party.  Hence  arose  various  tumults  and  seditions,  first  in  the 
marquisate'of  Ancona,  and  afterwards  in  France,  which  the  new  general 
endeavoured  to  suppress  by  imprisonment,  exile,  and  corporal  punish* 
ments  ;  but,  finding  all  these  means  ineffectual,  resigned  his  place  in  the 
year  1289.*^  His  successor,  Raymond  Gof&edi,  employed  his  utmost  efforts 
to  appease  these  troubles.  For  this  purpose  he  recalled  the  banished  friars, 
set  at  liberty  those  that  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  put  out  of  the  way 
several  of  the  austerer  Franciscans,  who  had  been  the  principal  fomenters 
of  these  unhappy  divisions,  by  sending  them  into  Armenia  in  the  charac- 
ter of  missionaries.  But  the  disorder  was  too  far  gone  to  admit  of  a 
remedy.  The  more  moderate  Franciscans,  who  had  a  relish  for  the  sweets 
of  property  and  opulence,  accused  the  new  general  of  a  partial  attachment 
to  the  Spiritual,  whom  he  treated  with  peculiar  affection  and  respect,  and 
therefore  employed  their  whole  credit  to  get  him  removed  from  his  office, 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  they  at  length  effected  under  the  pontificate 
of  Boniface  VIII.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  rigid  part  of  the  Spiritual 
faction  renounced  all  fellowship,  even  with  such  of  their  own  party  as  dis- 
covered a  pacific  and  reconciling  spirit ;  and,  forming  themselves  into  a 
separate  body,  protested  publicly  against  the  interpretation  which  Nicolas 
had  given  to  the  rule  of  St.  Francis.  Thus,  from  the  year  1290,  the 
affairs  of  the  Franciscans  carried  a  dismal  aspect,  and  portended  nothing 
else  than  seditions  and  schisms  in  an  order  that  had  been  so  famous  for  its 
pretended  disinterestedness  and  humility.*' 

XXXYIII.  In  the  year  1294,  a  certain  number  of  Italian  Franciscans, 
of  the  Spiritual  party,  addressed  themselves  to  Celestine  V.  for  a  permis- 
sion to  form  a  separate  order,  in  which  they  might  not  only  profess,  but 
also  observe,  in  the  strictest  manner,  that  austere  rule  of  absolute  poverty, 
which  St.  Francis  had  prescribed  to  his  followers.  The  good  pontiff,  who, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  church,  had  led  a  solitary  and 
austere  life,'  and  was  fond  of  every  thing  that  looked  like  mortification 


^  Waddingii  Annalcs  Min.  torn.  ▼.  p.  210, 
211,235. 

"  Id.  Ibid.  torn.  ▼.  p.  108,  121,  140,  and 
more  especially  p.  235,  236. 

p  69-  This  pope,  whose  name  was  Peter 
Meuron,  had  retired  very  young  to  a  solitary 
mountain,  iu  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  prayer  and  mortification.  The  fame  of  his 
piety  brought  many  to  see  him  from  a  prin- 


ciple of  curiosity,  several  of  whom  renounced 
the  world,  and  became  the  companions  of  hia 
solitude.  With  these  he  formed  a  kind  of 
community,  in  the  year  1254,  which  was  ap- 
proved of  by  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  and  ereoted 
into  a  distinct  order,  called  The  Hermits  of 
St.  Damien.  Upon  Meuron^s  elevation  to 
the  pontificate,  and  his  assuming  the  name  of 
Celeytino  Y.,  his  order,  which  must  not  be 
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and  self-denial,  granted,  with  the  utmost  facility,  the  request  of  these 
friars,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  order  a  monk,  whose  name  was 
Liberatus,  and  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  self-tormentors  of  all  the 
monastic  tribe. <i     Soon  after  this,  Celestine,  finding  himself  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  his  high  and  important  office,  resigned  the  pontificate,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  VIII.,  who  annulled  every  act  that  had 
been  passed  during  the  short  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  suppressed, 
among  other  institutions,  the  new  order,  which  had  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Celestine  Hermits  of  St.  Francis.'     This  disgrace  was,  as  it  were,  the 
signal  which  drew  upon  them  the  most  furious  attacks  of  their  enemies. 
The  worldly-minded  Franciscans  persecuted  them  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting bitterness,  accused  them  of  various  crimes,  and  even  cast  upon 
them  the  odious  reproach  of  Manichseism.    Hence  many  of  these  unhappy 
fanatics  retired  into  Achaia,  from  whence  they  passed  into  a  small  island, 
where  they  imagined  themselves  secure  from  the  rage  of  their  adversaries, 
and  at  liberty  to  indulge  themselves  in  all  the  austerities  of  that  miserable 
life,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  perfection  of  holiness  here  below. 
But  no  retreat  was  sufficient  to  screen  them  from  the  vigilance  and  fury 
of  their  cruel  persecutors,  who  left  no  means  unemployed  to  perpetuate 
their  miseries.     In  the  mean  time,  that  branch  of  the  Spiritual  Francis- 
cans that  remained  in  Italy,  continued  to  observe  the  rigorous  laws  of 
their  primitive  institution  in  spite  of  Boniface  VIII.,  who  used  his  utmost 
efforts  to  conquer  their  obstinacy.     They  erected  societies  of  their  order 
first  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  afterwards  in  the  Milanese,  and  in  the 
marquisate  of  Ancona ;  and,  at  length,  spreading  themselves  through  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe,  they  continued  in  the  most  violent  state  of  war 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  until  the  face  of  things  was  changed  by  the 
Reformation.     In  these  conflicts  they  underwent  trials  and  sufferings  of 
every  kind,  and  multitudes  of  them  perished  in  the  flames,  as  miserable 
victims  to  the  infernal  fury  of  the  Inquisition." 


c(»ifounded  with  the  new  Fraociacan  Celestine 
Hermita,  took  the  title  of  Celettincs. 

«  Waddingii  Annalei,  torn.  v.  p.  324,  338. 

'  Id.  Ibid.  torn.  ▼!.  p.  1 ;  Dallarium  Mag- 
Dnm  Contin.  III.  IV.  p.  108,  109. 

*  The  writen  that  serve  generally  as  guides 
in  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
whom  I  have  been  obliged  to  consult  upon 
the  divisions  of  the  Franciscans,  whose  his- 
tory, as  will  soon  appear,  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting and  important,  are  &r  from  meriting 
the  encomiums  that  are  due  to  perspicuity 
and  exactness.  This  part  of  the  EcclesiasticiJ 
History  of  what  is  called  the  Middle  Age,  has 
not  hitherto  been  accurately  illustrated  by  any 
writer,  though  it  be  every  way  worthy  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned,  and  of  the  attention 
of  Christians.  Its  principal  merit  consists 
herein,  that  it  exhibits  striking  examples  of 
piety  and  learning  struggling  against  the  power 
of  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  against  that 
spiritual  tyranny  of  which  they  were  the 
principal  suj^rts.  Nay,  these  very  rebellious 
Franciscans,  though  fanatical  and  superstitious 
in  several  lespects,  deserve,  nevertheless,  an 
eminent  rank  among  those  who  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  and  who 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  a  just 

VOL.    U 


avenion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Raynaldus 
BzoviuB,  Spondanus,  in  their  Annalcs,  Eyme- 
ricus,  in  his  Directorium  Inquisitorum,  and 
Natalia  Alexander,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, relate  the  revolutions  that  happened  in 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  in  the  church  in 
general  during  this  period :  but  their  accounts 
are  neither  so  accurate,  nor  so  ample,  as  the 
importance  of  the  events  deserved.  And  as 
it  is  from  these  authon  that  the  protestant 
historians  have  drawn  their  materials,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  defects  with  which 
these  latter  abound.  Wadding,  who  merits 
the  highest  encomiums  as  a  laborious  and 
learned  writer,  is  yet  an  uncertain  guide,  when 
he  treats  of  the  matten  now  under  considersr 
tion.  His  attachment  to  one  paity,  and  bis 
feara  of  the  other,  lay  him  under  restrainta, 
that  prevent  his  declaring  the  truth  with  a 
noble  freedom.  He  shades  his  picture  with 
dexterity.  He  conceals,  dissembles,  excuses, 
acknowledges,  and  denies,  with  such  a  timo- 
rous prudence  and  caution,  that  the  truth 
could  not  but  suffer  considerably  under  his 
pen.  He  appeara  to  have  been  attached  to  tlie 
rigid  Franciscans,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage 
to  declare  openly,  that  they  had  been  injured 
by  the  pontiiis.    He  saw  on  the  other  band, 
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and  Beguardt.      ^^^^  j,^  j^|y  ^|jg  gnthusiastic  scct  of  the  Fratricelli  and 

Bizochi,  which,  in  Germany  and  France,  received  the  denomination  of 
Beguards.  They  were  condemned  hy  Boniface  VIII.S  and  by  several 
of  his  successors ;  and  the  inquisitors  were  charged  by  these  des- 
potic pontiffs  to  persecute  them  until  they  were  entirely  extirpated, 
which  commission  they  executed  with  their  usual  barbarity.  The 
Fratricelli,  or  Little  Brethren,  were  Franciscan  monks,  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  grand  community  of  St.  Francis,  with  a  design  to 
observe  the  laws  of  their  parent  and  founder  in  a  more  strict  and  rigor- 
ous manner  than  they  were  observed  by  the  other  Franciscans ;  and  who, 
accordingly,  renounced  every  kind  of  possession  and  property,  both 
in  common  and  personal,  and  begged  from  door  to  door  for  their 
daily  subsistence.^  They  alleged  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  had 
any  possessions,  either  personal  or  in  common;  and  that  they  were 
the  models,  whom  St.  Francis  commanded  his  followers  to  imitate. 
After  the  example  also  of  their  austere  founder,  they  went  about  clothed 
with  sordid  garments,  or  rather  with  loathsome  rags,  declaimed  against 
the  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs 
and  bishops,  foretold  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  the  restoration 
of  the  true  gospel  of  Christ  by  the  genuine  followers  of  St.  Francis, 
and  declared  their  assent  to  almost  all  the  doctrines,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  They  esteemed  and 
respected  Cclestine  V.  because,  as  has  been  already  observed,  he  was,  in 
some  measure,  the  founder  of  their  society,  by  permitting  them  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  separate  order.  But  they  refused  to  acknowledge, 
as   true  and   lawful  heads  of  the  church,   his  successor  Boniface  and 


the  tnmults  and  porplexitioB  in  which  these 
rigid  Franciscans  had  involved  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  strokes  they  had  levelled, 
11-ith  no  small  success,  at  tho  mnjcstj  of  the 
pontiffs:  hut  he  has  taken  all  imaginable 
pftina  to  throw  such  a  shade  upon  this  part  of 
their  conduct,  as  conceals  its  violence  from 
the  view  of  his  readers.  Such  then  heing  the 
characters  of  the  writers  who  have  handed 
down  to  us  the  history  of  the  church  in  this 
important  period,  I  could  follow  none  of  them 
fts  a  sure  or  constant  guide  in  all  the  events 
they  relate,  the  judgments  they  form,  or  the 
characten  they  describe.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  destitute  of  a  clue  to  conduct  me 
through  the  various  windings  of  this  intricate 
labyrinth.  The  testimonies  of  ancient  authors, 
with  several  manuscripts  that  have  never  yet 
been  published,  such  as  the  Diplomas  of  the 
pontiffs  and  emperors,  tho  Acts  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  other  records  of  that  kind,  are  the  au- 
thentic sources  from  whence  I  have  drawn  my 
accounts  of  many  things  that  have  been  very 
imperfectly  represented  by  other  historians. 

'  See  Trithemius,  AnnaL  Hirsaug.  tom.  ii. 
p.  74,  though  this  author  is  defective  in  several 
respects,  and  more  especially  in  his  accounts 
of  tho  origin  and  sentiments  of  the  Fratri- 
celli. It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  he  con- 
founds, through  the  whole  of  his  history,  the 
sects  and  orders  of  this  century,  one  with 
another,  in  the  most  ignorant  and  unskilful 


manner.  See  nther  Du  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad. 
Paris,  tom.  iii.  p.  541,  where  the  edict  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1297,  by  BonifiM»  VIII. 
against  the  Bizochi,  or  Beguards,  is  inserted ; 
as  also  Jordan!  Chronicon,  in  Muiatorii  Antiq. 
luliK,  tom.  Iv.  p.  1020. 

"  The  Fratricelli  resemble  the  Spiritual  in 
many  of  their  maztms  and  observances :  ther, 
however,  are  a  distinct  body,  and  differ  from 
them  in  various  respects.  Tho  Spiritual,  for 
instance,  continued  to  hold  communion  with 
tho  rest  of  the  Franciscans,  from  whom  they 
differed  in  points  of  considerable  moment,  nor 
did  tliey  ever  pretend  to  erect  themselves  into 
a  particular  and  distinct  order;  the  Fratri- 
celli, on  the  contrary,  renounced  all  commu- 
nion with  the  Franciscans,  and  withdrawing 
their  obedience  from  the  superion  of  that 
society,  chose  for  themselves  a  new  cbicC 
under  whom  they  formed  a  new  and  separate 
order.  The  Spiritual  did  not  absolutely  o|v 
pose  their  oider*s  posscanng  certain  goods 
jointly  and  in  common,  provided  they  re- 
nounced all  property  in  these  goods,  and  con- 
fined their  pretensions  to  the  mere  use  of 
them ;  whereas  the  Fratricelli  rejected  every 
kind  of  possession,  whether  personal  or  in 
common,  and  embraced  that  absolute  poverty 
and  want  which  St  Francis  had  prescribed  in 
his  Rule  and  in  bis  last  Testament.  We  omit 
the  mention  of  other  less  important  dif- 
ferences tluit  might  be  alleged  here. 
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ihe  Other  ponti£fs    after   him,  who  opposed  the  Fratricelli,  and  perse- 
cuted their  order.^ 

Tertiarien,  Boca-  ^^*  -^^  ^®  Franciscan  order  acknowledged,  as  its  com- 
■oti,  ADdBe-  panions  and  associates,  a  set  of  men,  who  observed  the 
^ "'  third  rule  that  was  prescribed  by  St.  Francis,  and  were 


*  Th«  accounts  of  the  Fratricelli,  that  are 
giren  bj  ancient  and  modem  writen,  even 
hj  those  that  pretend  to  the  greatest  exact* 
nest,  are  extremely  confused  and  uncertain. 
Trithemins,  in  his  AnnaL  Hirsang.  torn.  ii. 
p.  74.  affirms,  that  they  derived  their  origin 
from  Tanchelmus,  and  thni  ignorantlj  con- 
founds them  triUi  the  Catharists  and  other 
sects  that  arose  in  those  times.  The  Fran- 
ciscans leave  no  means  unemployed  to  clear 
themselves  from  all  relation  to  this  society, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  pestilential 
and  impious  sect,  as  that  of  the  Fratricelli, 
did  not  derive  their  origin  from  the  order  of 
St  Francis.  In  consequence  of  this  they 
deny  that  the  Fratricelli  professed  the  Fnnr 
dscan  rule ;  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  society,  which  was  distinguished  by 
this  title,  was  a  heap  of  rabble,  composed  of 
persons  of  all  kinds  and  all  religions,  whom 
Herman  Pongilup,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  gathered  together  at  Ferran  in 
Italy,  and  erected  into  a  distinct  order.  See 
Luc  Wadding.  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p. 
279.  This  author  employs  all  hb  eloquence 
to  defend  his  order  from  the  infiunous  reproach 
of  having  given  rise  to  that  of  the  Fratricelli ; 
but  his  efforts  are  vain,  for  he  acknowledges, 
nay,  even  proves  by  unquestionable  authori- 
ties, that  this  hated  sect  professed  and  ob- 
served, in  the  most  rigorous  manner,  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis;  and  nevertheless  he  denies 
that  they  were  Franciscans ;  by  which  he 
means,  and  indeed  can  only  mean,  that  they 
were  not  such  Franciscans  as  those  who  lived 
in  subjection  to  the  general  of  the  order,  and 
adopted  the  inter^tation  which  the  pontiffs 
had  given  of  the  rule  of  their  founder.  All 
Wadding's  boasted  demonstration,  therefore, 
comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  Fratri- 
celli were  Franciscans,  who  [separated  them- 
selves from  the  grand  order  of  St  Francis, 
and  rejected  the  authority  of  the  general  of 
that  order,  and  the  laws  and  interpretations, 
together  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs';  and  this  no  mortal  ever  took  it  into 
his  head  to  deny.  Hermannus,  or,  as  he  is 
called  by  many,  Armannus  Pongilup,  whom 
Wadding  and  othen  consider  as  the  parent  of 
the  FVatrioelli,  lived  in  this  century  at  Fer- 
rsra,  in  the  highest  reputation  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  piety;  and  when  he  died, 
in  the  year  1269,  was  interred  with  the 
greatest  magnificence  and  pomp  in  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  that  city.  His  memory  was, 
for  a  long  time,  honoured  with  a  degree  of 
veneration  equal  to  that  which  is  paid  to  the 
most  illustrious  saints,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Supreme  Being  bore  testimony  to  his 


eminent  sanctity  by  various  miracles.  But  as 
Pongilup  had  been  suspected  of  heresy  by  tlio 
Inquisiton*,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  auste- 
rity of  his  life,  which  resembled  that  of  tlie 
Catharists,  they  made,  even  after  his  death, 
such  an  exact  and  scrupulous  inquiry  into  his 
maxims  and  morals,  that,  many  yean  after 
he  was  laid  low  in  the  grave,  his  impiety  was 
detected  and  published  to  the  world.  Hence 
it  was,  that,  in  the  year  1300,  his  tomb  was 
destroyed,  his  bones  dug  up,  and  burned  by 
the  order  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  multi- 
tude efiectually  cured  of  the  enthusiastic  ve- 
neration they  had  for  his  memory.  The 
judicial  acts  of  this  remarkable  event  are  re- 
corded by  Muntori,  in  his  Antiquit  Italic. 
Medii  ^vi,  torn.  v.  p.  93—147,  and  it  ap- 
pean  evidently  from  them,  that  those  learned 
men,  who  consider  Pongilup  as  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  Fratricelli,  are  entirely 
mistaken.  So  far  was  he  from  being  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  that  he  was  dead  before 
it  was  in  being.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  this  fomous  enthusiut  wss  a  Catharist, 
infected  with  the  Paulidan  or  Manichaean 
principles,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
sect  entitled  Bagnolists,  from  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Provence,  where  they  resided.  Some 
modem  writers,  indeed,  have  seen  so  far  into 
the  truth,  as  to  perceive  that  the  Fratricelli 
were  a  separate  branch  of  tlie  rigid  and  austere 
Franciscana ;  but  they  err  in  this,  that  they 
consider  them  as  the  same  sect  with  the  Be- 
gusrds  or  Beguins,  under  a  different  denomi- 
nation. Such  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Lim- 
borch,  in  his  Hist  Inquisit  lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 
p.  69,  who  appcara  to  have  been  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  matten  now  under  consi- 
deration ;  by  Baluzius,  in  his  Miscellan.  tom. 
i.  p.  195,  et  Vit  Pontif.  Avcnioncns.  tom.  i. 
p.  509,  by  Beausobre,  in  bis  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  Adamites,  subjoined  to  tlic  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Wan  of  the  Hussites,  p.  380,  and 
by  Wadding,  in  his  Annal.  Minor,  tom.  v. 
p.  376.  But  notwithstanding  the  authorities 
of  these  learned  men,  it  is  certain,  as  we  shall 
shojir  in  iU  place,  that  there  was  a  real  diffe- 
rence between  the  Fratricelli  and  the  Be- 
guards,  not  indeed  with  respect  to  their 
opinions,  but  in  their  rule  of  discipline  and 
their  manner  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  erron  that  have 
obscured  the  History  of  the  Fratricelli,  is  the 
ambiguity  that  there  is  in  the  denomination  of 
their  order.  Fratricellus,  Fraterculus,  or 
Little  Brother,  was  an  Italian  nick-name,  or 


*  These  formidable  censon  were  cntitlet], 
Inqnisiton  of  Heretical  Pravity. 
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from  thence  commonly  called  Tertiaries  ;  *  so  likewise  the  order  of  the 
Fratricelli,  who  were  desirous  of  being  considered  as  the  only  genuine 
followers  of  St.  Francis,  had  a  great  number  of  Tertiaries,  attached  to 


term  of  derinoo,  that  wu  applied  ia  this  oeo- 
tary  to  all  those  who,  without  belonging  to 
any  of  the  religious  orders,  affected  a  monkish 
air  in  their  clothing,  their  carriage,  and  their 
manner  of  living,  and  assumed  a  sanctimonious 
aspect  of  piety  and  devotion.  See  Yillani 
Istorie  Florentine,  lib.  viii.  c.  84,  pi  423; 
Imola  in  Dantem,  p.  1121,  in  Muntoril  An- 
tiq.  Ital.  torn.  i.  And  as  there  were  many 
vagabonds  of  this  kind,  that  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  during  this  century,  it 
happened  that  this  general  term  of  Fratricelli 
was  applied  to  them  all,  though  they  differed 
much  from  one  another  in  their  opinions  and 
in  thoir  methods  of  living.  Thus  the  Cathsp 
rists,  the  Waldcnses,  the  Apostles,  and  many 
other  sects  who  had  invented  new  opinions  in 
religion,  were  marked  with  this  denomination 
by  the  multitude :  while  the  writers  of  foreign 
nations,  unacquainted  with  this  ludicrous  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  wore  puzzled  in  their 
inquiries  after  the  sect  of  the  Fratricelli,  who 
had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, nay,  were  led  into  the  grossest  mistakes, 
and  imagined,  at  one  time,  that  this  order 
was  that  of  the  Gatharists,  at  another,  that  it 
was  the  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  &c.  But,  in 
order  to  have  distinct  ideas  of  this  matter,  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  word  Fraterculus, 
or  Little  brother,  bore  a  quite  different  sense 
from  the  ludicrous  one  now  mentioned,  when 
it  was  applied  to  the  austere  part  of  the 
Franciscans,  who  maintained  the  necessity  of 
observing,  in  the  strictest  manner,  the  rule  of 
their  founder.  Instead  of  being  a  nick-name, 
or  a  term  of  derision  when  applied  to  them,  it 
was  an  honourable  denomination,  in  which 
they  delighted, 'and  which  they  preferred  in- 
finitely before  all  other  titles.  Fratricelli,  or 
Little  brothers,  is  a  word  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation with  Friars-minors ;  and  every  one 
knows,  that  this  latter  appellation  was  adopted 
by  the  Franciscans,  as  an  expression  of  their 
extraordinary  liumUity  and  modesty.  In  as- 
suming this  title,  therefore,  these  monks  did 
not,  properly  speaking,  assnme  a  new  name, 
but  only  translated  the  ancient  name  of  their 
order  into  the  Italian  language ;  for  what  the 
Latins  call  Fratres  Minores,  t.  e.  Friars-minors, 
that  the  Italians  called  Fratricelli.  Of  the 
many  proofs  we  might  draw  from  the  best 
authors  in  favour  of  this  account  of  the  mat* 
ter,  we  shsll  only  allege  one,  from  the  Life  of 
Thorn.  Aquinas,  by  Gulielmus  de  Thoco,  in 
Actis  Sanctor.  9^-  *ii,  torn.  i.  cap.  U.  sect, 
xxt.  "  Destruxit  (says  that  biographer)  et 
tertium  pestiferum  pravitatis  errorem  St.  Tho- 
mas   cujus  sectatores  simul  et  inventores 

■e  nominant  fraterculos  de  vita  paupere,  ut 
etiam  sub  hoc  hnmilitatts  sophistieo  nomine 
•implidum  eorda  sedacant  -  -  -  Contra  quern 


errorem  pestiferum  Johannes  Papa  XXII. 
mirandam  edidit  Decretalem.** 

Now  this  very  Decretal  of  John  XX If. 
against  the  Fratricelli,  which  Thoco  calls  the 
Admirable,  is,  to  mention  no  other  testimonies, 
a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  proof  of  what  1 
have  affirmed  in  relation  to  that  sect.  In  this 
Decretal,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Extrava- 
gantia  Job.  XXII.  Coq>oris  Juris  Canoo.  torn, 
ii.  p.  1112,  edit  Boshmerianse,  the  pontiff  ex- 
presses himself  thus :  ^  NonnuUi  profanae  mul- 
titudinis  viri,  qui  vulgaritcr  Fratricelli  een 
Fratres  de  paupere  vita,  Bizochi,  sive  B^uini, 
nuncupantur  in  partibus  Italiae,  in  insula  Sici- 
lia  .  .  .  .  publice  mendicare  solent,**  Tb« 
pontiff  afterwards  divides  the  Fratricelli  into 
monks  and  Tertiaries,  or,  which  amoants  to 
the  same  things  as  we  shall  show  in  its  place, 
into  Fratricelli  and  Beguins.  With  respect  to 
the  Fratricelli,  properly  so  called,  he  cxpreaees 
himself  thus  :  "'  Plurimi  regulam  sen  ordinem 

Fratmm  Minorum ^  profiteri  ad  litt&- 

ram  eonservare  coufingunt,'  praetendentes  ee  a 
sanctas  memoriao  Colestino  Papa  Qaintoi,  pxv- 
decessore  nostro,  hujus  status,  seu  vit»  privi- 
logium  habuisse.  Quod  tamen,  etsi  oaten* 
derent,  non  valeret,  cum  Bonifacius  Papa  Ocs 
tavus  ex  certis  causis  rationabilibus  omnia  ab 

ipso  Goslestino  concessa viribus  penitos 

evacuavorit**  Here  the  pontiff  deacribes 
clearly  those  Fratrioelli,  who,  separating  them- 
selves from  the  Franciscans  with  a  view  to  ob- 
serve more  sUictly  the  rule  of  3t.  Francis,  were 
erected  into  a  distinct  order  by  Pope  Celea- 
tine  v.  And  in  the  following  passage  he  cha- 
racterizes, with  the  same  penpicuity,  the 
Bizochi  or  Beguins,  who  entitled  themaelvea 
of  The  third  order  of  the  penitento  of  St. 
Francis :  "^  Nonnulli  ez  ipsis  asserentes  ae  case 
de  tertio  ordini  bead  Francisd  posniteatium 
vocato,  pnadietum  statum  et  ritum  eorum  anb 
velamine  talis  nomlnis  satagont  palliare.** 

*  Besides  two  very  austere  rules  dnwn  up 
by  St  Francis,  the  one  for  the  Friars-minora, 
and  the  other  for  the  Poor  Sisters,  called  CU- 
risses,  from  St  Clara  their  founder;  this  U- 
mous  chief  drew  up  a  third,  whose  dennanda 
were  less  rigorous,  for  such  at,  without  aban^ 
doning  their  worldly  af&drs,  or  resigning  tlieir 
possessions,  were,  nevertheless,  disposed  to 
enter  with  certain  restrictions,  into  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  and  desirous  of  enjoying  the 
privileges  that  were  annexed  to  it  This  rule 
prescribed  fitsting,  continence,  hours  of  devo- 
tion and  prayer,  mean  and  dirty  apparel,  gn- 
vity  of  manners,  and  things  of  that  nature; 
but  neither  prohibited  contracting  maniage^ 
aeeumulattng  weBlth,filling  civil  employments* 
nor  attending  to  worldly  afikira.  All  the 
Franciscan  historians  have  given  aooonntB  of 
ihis  third  rule,  more  espedally  Wadding,  An- 
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their  cause.  These  Terdaries,  or  half  monks,  were  called,  in  Italy, 
Bizochi  and  Bocasoti ;  in  France,  Beguins  ;  and  in  Germany,  Beguards, 
or  Beghards,  which  last  was  the  denomination  by  which  they  were  com- 
monly known  in  almost  all  places.'     They  differed  from  the  Ftatricelli, 


nal.  Min.  tom.  ii.  p.  7. — Helyot,  Hitt.  d«a 
Ordret,  torn.  r\i.  p.  214.  They  that  pro* 
fBHed  thia  third  rule,  were  called  Friara  of 
the  penance  of  Christ,  and  wmetimet  alto,  on 
account  of  the  meanncM  of  their  garmentc.  Bre- 
thren of  the  Sack,  but  they  were  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  denomination  of  Tertiariea. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  religions  orders  of 
the  church  of  Rome  imitated  this  institution 
of  St.  Francis  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the 
▼arious  adTsntagea  that  were  deducible  from 
it.  And  hence,  at  this  day,  these  orders  con- 
tinue to  have  their  Tcrtiaries* 

'  The  Tertiariea  that  were  connected  with 
the  order  of  the  Fratricelli,  arose  about  the 
year  1296,  in  the  marqulsate  of  Ancona  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  -  aod  were  called 
Bizochi,  as  we  learn  from  the  edict  issued  out 
against  them  in  the  year  1297,  by  Boni&ee 
VUI.  and  published  by  Du  Boulay,  in  hia 
Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  541.  They 
are  mentioned  under  the  same  title  by  John 
XXII.  in  the  bull  already  cited.  Add  to  aU 
these  authorities,  that  of  the  learned  Dn 
Fresno,  who,  in  his  Glossar.  lattoit.  Mediv, 
torn.  i.  p.  1 188,  observes,  that  this  denomina- 
tion is  derived  frx>m  Bizochus,  which  signifies 
in  French  une  Besace,  t.  e.  a  sack  or  wallet, 
such  as  beggars  in  general,  and  these  holy 
beggars  in  particular,  were  used  to  carry  about 
with  them.  The  term  Bocasotus,  or  Vocaso- 
tus,  as  Du  Boulay  writes  it,  in  his  Histor. 
Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p.  510,  has  no  doubt 
the  same  origin,  and  boui  the  same  significa- 
tion. It  is  used  by  Jordan,  in  his  Chronicle, 
from  whence  we  shall  cite  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  following  note.  The  denomina- 
tions of  Beghards  and  B<^uins,  that  were  given 
to  the  Terdaries  in  France  and  in  Italy,  are 
very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  middle  age.  The  ac- 
counts, however,  which  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers  generally  give  of  these  famous 
names,  are  so  uncertain,  and  so  different  from 
each  other,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  tho  history  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguins 
involved  in  greater  perplexity  and  darkness, 
than  any  other  port  of  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
nals of  the  age  now  mentioned.  It  is  there- 
fore my  present  design  to  remove  this  per- 
plexity, and  to  dispel  this  darkness,  as  far  as 
that  can  be  done  in  the  short  space  to  which  I 
am  confined,  and  to  disclose  the  true  origin  of 
these  famous  denominations. 

The  words  Beghard  or  Beggehard,  Begutta, 
Beghinus,  and  Beghina,  which  only  differ  in 
their  termination,  have  all  one  and  the  same 
sense.  The  German  and  Bclgic  nations  wroto 
Beghard  and  Bcgutte,  which  terminations  are 
extremely  common  in  the  language  of  the  an- 


cient Germans.  But  the  French  substituted 
the  Latin  termination  in  place  of  the  German, 
and  changed  Beghard  into  Beghinns  and  Beg- 
hina ;  80  that  those  who  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many were  called  Beghard  and  Begntto,  were 
denominated  in  France  Beghini  and  Beghinse. 
Nay,  even  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  Latin 
termination  was  gradually  introduced  instead 
of  the  German,  particularly  in  the  feminine 
term  Begutta,  of  which  change  we  might  al- 
lege several  probable  reasons,  were  this  the 
proper  place  for  disquisitions  of  that  nature. 
There  are  many  different  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  and  signification  of  these  terms, 
which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention, 
and  still  more  so  to  refute.  Besides,  I  have 
done  this  in  a  large  work  now  almost  finished, 
oouceming  the  B^hards  and  Beguins,  wherein 
I  have  traced  out  with  the  utmost  pains  and 
labour,  in  records,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
have  never  seen  the  light,  the  history  of  all 
the  different  sects  to  whom  these  names  have 
been  given,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
tected the  errors  into  which  many  learned  men 
have  fallen,  in  treating  this  part  of  the  history 
of  the  church.*  At  present,  therefore,  set- 
ting aside  many  opinions  and  conjectures,  I 
shidi  confine  myself  to  a  brief  inquiry  into  the 
true  origin  and  signification  of  these  words. 
They  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  old 
German  word  beggeif,  beggeren,  which  signifies 
to  seek  any  thing  with  importunity,  zeal,  and 
earnestness.  In  joining  to  this  word  the  sylla- 
ble hard,  which  is  tho  termination  of  many 
German  words,  we  have  the  term  Beggehard, 
which  is  applicable  to  a  person  who  asks  any 
thing  with  ardour  and  importunity.  And  as 
none  are  so  remarkable  for  asking  in  this 
manner  as  common  beggars,  who  subsist  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  public,  therefore,  in  the 
ancient  German  language,  they  were  called 
Beghard,  from  which  the  English  word  beggar 
is  manifestly  derived.  B<^itta  signifies  a 
femalo  beggar. — When  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Germany,  the  word  bcggen,  or 
beggeren,  was  used  in  a  religious  sense,  and 
expressed  the  act  of  devout  aud  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  Accordingly,  we  find 
in  the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
attributed  to  Ulphilaa,  the  word  bcggen  em- 
ployed to  express  the  duty  of  earnest  and  fer- 
vent prayer.  Hence,  when  any  person  dis- 
tinguished himself  from  others  by  the  fre- 
quency and  fervour  of  his  devotional  services, 

*  C:>  The  work  here^  hinted  at  has  not  as 
yet  appeared ;  though  we  hope  that  those  who 
aie  entrusted  with  the  papers  of  the  learned 
author  will  prevent  such  a  valuable  production 
being  lost  to  the  rcpuMic  of  letters. 
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not  in  their  opinions  and  doctrines,  but  only  in  their  manner  of  liTin^. 
The  FratricelU  were  real  monks,  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  FranciB ; 
while  the  Bizochi,  or  Beguins,  if  we  except  their  sordid  habit,  and  certain 


he  wu  called  «  Begh«rd,  t.  e.  a  deroat  mui ; 
utd  the  deaominfttion  of  BegutU  wm  giren, 
in  the  aune  ■erne,  to  women  of  onoommon 
pietj.  And  u  tbej  who  distingoSihed  them- 
aelvet  from  othen  bjr  the  frequency  of  their 
prayen,  assumed  by  that  meant  a  more  ttrik- 
ing  air  of  external  devotion  than  the  rest  of 
their  fellow  Christians;  hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  all  tliose  who  were  ambitious  of  appearing 
more  religious  and  devout  than  their  neigh- 
bours, were  called  Begluutii,  or  Begutte. 

The  observations  we  have  hitherto  made 
with  respect  to  the  origin  and  signification  of 
the  words  in  question,  will  serve  as  a  clue  to 
deliver  the  attentive  reader  from  that  labyrinth 
of  difficulties  in  which  the  history  of  the  Bog- 
gards, and  Beguiott,  has  been  involved.  They 
will  also  enable  him  to  account  for  the  prodi- 
gious multitudes  of  Bq^hards  and  Begnines 
that  sprang  up  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century :  and  will  show  him  how  it  happened, 
that  these  denominations  were  given  to  above 
thirty  sects  or  orders,  which  differed  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  opinions,  their  dis- 
cipline, and  manner  of  living.  The  first  and 
original  signification  of  the  word  Beghard,  or 
B^gert,  as  it  wu  pronounced  by  the  common 
people,  was  importunate  beggar.  Therefore, 
when  the  people  saw  certain  persons,  not  only 
embracing  with  resignation,  but  also  with  the 
most  voluntary  choice,  and  under  a  pretext  of 
devotion,  the  horrors  of  absolute  poverty, 
begging  their  daily  bread  from  door  to  door, 
and  renouncing  sill  their  worldly  possessions 
and  occupations,  they  called  all  such  persons 
Beghards,  or,  if  they  were  women,  Beghurta, 
wiUiont  ever  once  considering  the  variety  of 
opinions  and  maxims  by  which  they  were  dia- 
tinguished.  The  sect  called  Apostles,  the 
rigid  Franciscans,  the  brethren  of  the  free 
spirit,  of  whom  hereafter,  all  embraced  this 
sordid  state  of  beggary;  and  though  among 
these  orders  there  was  not  onlv  the  widest 
difference,  but  even  the  greatest  opposition, 
the  Germans  called  them  indiscriminately 
Bqghards,  from  the  miserable  state  which  they 
had  all  embraced.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at;  the  character  which  they  possessed  in 
common  was  striking,  while  the  sentiments 
and  maxims  that  divided  them  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  multitude. 

But  the  word  Beghard  acquired  a  second, 
and  a  new  signification  in  this  century,  being 
employed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to 
signify  a  person  who  prayeii  with  uncommon 
frequency,  and  who  distinguished  himself  from 
those  about  him  by  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance  of  piety.  The  force  of  this  term,  in  its 
new  signification,  is  the  sanio  with  that  of  the 
word  Methodist,  wliich  is  at  present  the  de- 
nomination of  a  certain  sect  of  fanatics  in 


these  kingdoms.    Such,  therefore,  as  deputed 
from  the  manner  of  living  that  was  vsoal 
among  their  fellow-dtizens,  and  distiogviiafaed 
themselves  by  the  gravity  of  their  aspect,  and 
the  austerity  of  their  manneia,  wen  eoin|ir»- 
hended  under  the  general  denominatioii  of 
Begliards  and  Beguttes  in  Germany,  and  of 
Beguins  and  Beguines  in  France.    The  use  of 
these  terms  was,  at  first,  so  exteoaiveiy  that, 
as  we  could  show  by  many  examples,  thej 
were  applied  even  to  the  monks  themselveB  ; 
but  in  prooess  of  time,  they  were  ^iplied  with 
less  extent,  and  were  confined  to  those  who 
formed  a  sort  of  intermediate  order  letweea 
the  mMiks  and  citizens,  and  who  resembled 
the  former  in  the  manner  of  livii^,  withovt 
assuming  thdr  name,  or  contracting    thdr 
obligations.      The  Tertiariea,    therefore,   or 
half-monks  of  the  Dominican,  Fraaciaesii, 
and,  in  general  of  all  the  religious  ordcn,  were 
called  Beghards ;  for  though,  as  lay-dtizcns, 
they  belonged  to  the  body  politic,  yet  they 
disdnguished  themselves  by  their  monkish 
dispositions,  and  their  profession  of  extraerdi- 
nary  piety  and  sanctity  of  manners.     The  fra- 
ternity of  weavers,  the  Brethren  of  Sl  Alex- 
ius, the  followers  of  Gerhard  the  Great,  in  a 
word,  all  who  pretended  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  sanctity  and  devotion,  were  called  Beg- 
hards, although  they  procured  themselves  tbe 
necessaries  cf  life  by  honest  industry,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  sordid  trade  of 
begging. 

The  denominations,  therefore,  of  Beghards, 
Beguttes,  Beguins,  and  Beguines,  are  nthcr 
honourable  than  otherwise,  when  we  consider 
their  origin ;  and  they  are  mentioned  as  such 
in  severu  records  and  deeds  of  this  eentnry, 
whoso  authority  is  most  respectable,  particu- 
larly in  the  testament  of  St  Louis,  king  of 
France.  But,  in  process  of  time,  these  tenns 
lost  gradually,  as  the  case  often  happens,  tbcir 
primitive  signification,  and  became  marks  of 
infiuny  and  derision.  For,  among  these  reli- 
gious beggars  and  these  sanctimonious  pre- 
tenders to  extraordinary  piety,  there  were 
many,  whose  piety  was  nothing  more  than 
the  most  senseless  superstition;  many,  also, 
whose  austere  devotion  was  accompanied  with 
opinions  of  a  corrupt  nature,  and  entirely 
opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and, 
what  is  still  more  hoirible,  many  artful  hypo- 
crites, who,  under  the  mask  of  religion,  con- 
cealed the  most  abominable  principles,  and 
committed  the  most  enormons  crimes.  These 
were  the  fools  and  knaves  who  brought  the 
denomination  of  Beghards  into  disrepute,  and 
rendered  it  both  ridiculous  and  infiumoos;  so 
that  it  was  only  employed  to  signify  idiots, 
heretics,  or  hypocrites. — The  denomination  of 
Lolhards,  of  which  wo  sliall  have  occasion  to 
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observances  and  maxims,  which  they  followed  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
junctions of  the  famous  saint  now  mentioned,  lived  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  considered  ia  no  other  light,  than  as  secu- 
lars and  laymen.  ^  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  Bizochi  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  which  derived  their  different  denominations  of 
perfect  and  imperfect,  from  the  different  degrees  of  austerity  that  they 
discovered  in  their  manner  of  living.  The  perfect  lived  upon  alms, 
abstained  from  wedlock,  and  had  no  fixed  habitations.  The  imperfect,  on 
the  contrary,  had  their  houses,  wives,  and  possessions,  and  were  engaged, 
like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  in  the  various  affairs  of  life.* 

XL  I.  We  must  not  confound  these  Beguins  and  Bc- 
guines,  who  derived  their  origin  from  an  austere  branch  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  with  tlie  German  and  Belgic  Beguines, 
who  crept  out  of  their  obscurity  in  this  century,  and  mul- 
tiplied prodigiously  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.*  Their 
origin  was  of  earlier  date  than  this  century,  but  it  was  only  now  that  they 
acqiured  a  name,  and  made  a  noise  in  the  world.  Their  primitive  estab- 
Ibhment  was,  undoubtedly,  the  effect  of  virtuous  dispositions  and  upright 
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•peak  more  amply  hereafter,  met  with  the 
same  fato,  and  was  rendered  contemptible  by 
the  pcraons  who  masked  their  iniquity  under 
that  specious  title. 

y  Sco  the  Acta  Inqnis.  Tholos.  published 
by  Limborch,  p.  298,  302,  SIO,  313,  andpar- 
Ucularly  307,  329,  382,  389,  &c.  Among 
the  various  passages  of  ancient  writers,  which 
tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of  tbe  Fratricelli 
and  Beguins,  I  shall  quote  only  one,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Jordan*B  Cbronicon,  published 
by  Muratori,  in  his  Antiq.  ItaL  Medii  ^tI, 
torn.  iv.  p.  1020,  and  oonfinns  almost  every 
thing  we  have  said  upon  that  head ;  anno  1294. 
**  Pctrus  de  Macerata  ct  Pctnis  de  Forosem- 
proneo  Apoetato  fuerunt  ordinit  Minomm  et 
hserotici.  Hit  petentibus  cremitioe  vivere,  ut 
r^ulam  B.  Franciici  ad  litteram  scrvare  po8> 
sent  Quibus  plures  Apostate  adbxesenint, 
qui  statum  communitatis  damnabant  et  dccla- 
rationos  Regulae,  et  vocabant  se  Fratres  S. 
Francisci  (he  ought  to  have  said  Fratricollos) 
Seculares ;  t.  e.  the  Tertiaries,  who  were  the 
friends  and  associates  of  the  Fratricelli,  with- 
out quilting,  however,  their  secular  state,  or 
entering  into  the  monastic  order,  Sseculares 
antem  rocarunt  Bizocios  aut  Fratrtcellos  rel 
Bocasotos,"  (here  Jordan  is  mistaken  in  af- 
firming, that  the  Sasculares  were  called  Fra- 
tricelli ;  for  this  latter  name  belonged  only  to 
tbe  true  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  not  to  the 
Tertiaries).  Tbe  other  circumstances  of  this 
account  are  exact,  and  show  that  the  moro 
austere  profenors  of  tbe  Franciscan  rule  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  into  friai-s  and 
seeulars,  and  that  tbe  latter  were  called  Bizochi. 
**  li  dogmatizabant,  quod  nullis  summus  Fon- 
tifex  R^nlam  B.  Francisci  declarare  potuit. 
Item,  quod  Angclus  abstulit  a  Nicolao  tcrtio 
Papatus  auctoritatcm  .  .  .  Et  quod  ipsi  soli 
sunt  in  via  Dei  et  vera  ecclesia,*^  &c. 

'  This  division  is  mentioned,  or  supposed 


by  several  authors,  and  more  especially  in 
the  Acta  Inquisit  Tholosana,  p.  303,  310, 
312,313,  319,  &c. 

*  In  tbe  last  century,  there  was  a  great 
debate  carried  on  in  tbe  Netherlands,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Begbards  and  Be- 
guines, of  which  I  have  given  an  ample  ac- 
count in  a  work  not  yet  published.  In  the 
course  of  this  controversy,  the  Beguines  pro- 
duced the  most  authentic  and  unexceptionable 
records  and  diplomas,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  there  had  been  several  societies  of 
Beguines  established  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders. It  is  true,  they  hfed  no  more  than 
three  of  these  authentic  acts  to  offer  as  a  proof 
of  their  antiquity;  the  first  was  drawn  up  in 
the  year  1065,  the  second  in  the  year  1129, 
the  third  in  1151  ;  and  they  were  all  three 
drawn  up  at  Vilvorden,  by  the  Beguines,  who, 
at  that  time,  were  settled  there.  Sec  Aub. 
Miraei  Opera  Diplomatico-historica,  tom.  ii. 
c.  xxvi.  p.  948,  and  tom.  iii.  p.  62)3,  edit, 
nov.  ;  Erycius  Puteanfis,  De  Beghinarum 
apud  Bolgas  institute  et  nomine  suffragio. 
This  treatise  of  Putcanns  is  to  be  found  with 
another  of  the  same  author,  and  upon  tbe 
same  subject,  in  a  work  entitled  Joscplii 
Geldolphia  Ryckol  Vita  S.  Veggoe  cum  Ad- 
notationibus,  p.  65—277.  Duaci,  IG31,  hi 
4to.  Now,  though  wc  grant  that  those  writers 
are  niisuken,  who  place  the  first  rise  of  the 
Beguines  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
yet  the  small  number  of  authentic  records, 
which  they  have  to  produce,  in  favour  of 
their  antiquity,  is  an  incontestiblo  proof  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  lay  conc<»lcd  be- 
fore the  time  in  which  these  writers  ])I:icc 
their  origin,  and  may  render  it  almost  pro- 
bable, that  the  only  convent  of  Beguines,  that 
existed  before  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
that  of  Vils'ordcu  iu  Brabant, 
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intentions.     A  certain  number  of  pious  women,  both  virgins  and  wido^wY, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  integrity  and  preserve  their  principles  from  the 
contagion  of  a  vicious  and  corrupt  age,  formed  themselves  into  societies, 
each  of  which  had  a  fixed  place  of  residence,  and  was  under  the  inspection 
and  government  of  a  female  head.     Here  they  divided  their  time  between 
exercises  of  devotion  and  works  of  honest  industry,  reserving  to  themselves 
the  liberty  of  entering  into  the  state  of  matrimony,  as  also  of  quitting  the 
convent,  whenever  they  thought  proper.      And  as  all  those  among  the 
female  sex,  who  made  extraordinary  professions  of  piety  and  devotion,  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Beguines,  t.  e.  persons  who  were  uncommonly 
assiduous  in  prayer,  that  title  was  given  to  the  women  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking.  ^     The  first  society  of  this  kind  that  we  read  of,  was  formed 
at  Nivelle  in  Brabant,  in  the  year  1226;^  and  was  followed  by  so  many 
institutions  of  a  like  nature  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  scarcely  a  city 
of  any  note,  that  had  not  its  beguinage,  or  vineyard,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  in  conformity  to  the  style  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  ^     All  these  female 
societies  were  not  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  but,  in  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  the  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to  prayer,  meditation,  or  other 
religious  exercises,  were  employed  in  weaving,  embroidering,  and  other 
manual  labours  of  various  kinds.     The  poor,  sick,  and  disabled  Beguines 
were   supported  by    the  pious   liberality   of    such   opulent  persons  as 
were  friends  to  the  order. 

Begbardi,  or  Loi-        XLII.   This  female  institution   was  soon  imitated   in 
lards.  Flanders  by  the  other  sex ;  and  considerable  numbers  of 

unmarried  men,  both  bachelors  and  widowers,  formed  themselves  into  com- 
munities of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  Beguines,  under  the  inspection 
and  government  of  a  certain  chief,  and  with  the  same  religious  views  and 
purposes ;  still,  however,  reserving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  returning 
to  their  former  method  of  life.  •  These  pious  persons  were,  in  the  style  of 
this  age,  called  Beghards,  and  by  a  corruption  of  tiiat  term  usual  among 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch,  Bogards ;  from  others  they  received  the  denomi- 
nation of  Lollards ;  in  France  they  were  distinguished  at  first  by  that  of 


^  All  the  Begbards  and  Deguiooi  that  yet 
remain  in  Flanden  and  Holland,  \vhero  their 
conyents  haTo  almost  entirely  changed  their 
ancient  and  primitive  form,  affirm  unani- 
mously that  both  their  pame  and  institution 
derive  their  origin  from  St.  Beggoe,  duchess 
of  Brabant,  and  daughter  of  Pepin,  mayor  of 
the  palace  to  the  king  of  Austrasia,  who  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  This  lady,  there- 
fore, they  consider  as  their  patroness,  and 
honour  her  as  a  kind"  of  tutelary  divinity  with 
the  deepest  sentiments  of  veneration  and  re- 
spect. See  Jos.  Geld,  k  Ryckel,  in  vita  S. 
BeggsB  cum  Adnotat  Duaci  et  Louvanii  edita ; 
a  work  of  great  bulk  and  little  merit,'  and 
full  of  the  most  silly  and  insipid  fiibles.  Those 
who  are  no  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  the 
Beguines,  adopt  a  quite  different  account  of 
their  origin,  which  they  deduce  from  Lambert 
le  B^guo,  a  priest  and  native  of  Liege,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  his  eminent  piety. 
The  learned  Peter  Coens,  canon  of  Antwerp, 
has  defended  this  opiniuu  with  morceiudition 


than  any  other  writer.  In  his  Disquisitio  Hia> 
torica  de  Origine  Beghinarum  et  Beghiiiagi<H 
rum  in  Belgio,  Leod.  1672,  in  12mo. 

*  O  Other  historians  say,  in  the   year 
1207. 

^  See  Matth.  Paris,  Histor.  Major,  ad  An. 
1243,  and  1250,  p.  540,  696;  Thomas  Can* 
tipratensis  in  Bono  Universali  de  Apibna,  libb 
ii.  cap.  It.  p.  478.  edit  Colvenerii;  Petms  de 
Herenthal,  in  his  Annals,  from  which,  though 
they  are  not  yet  published,  we  have  a  very 
remarkable  passage  cited  by  Jos.  Geld,  i 
Ryckel,  in  his  Observationes  ad  Yitam  8l 
Beggie,  sect,  czcvi.  p.  355.  The  origin  and 
charters  of  the  convents  of  Brines,  that  were 
founded  during  this  and  the  following  century 
in  Holland  and  Flanders,  are  treated  in  an 
ample  manner  by  Aub.  Mirams,  in  his  Opera 
Historico-diplomatica;  John.Bapt  Grammaye, 
in  his  Antiquitates  Belgicse ;  Anton.  Ssnders, 
In  his  Brabantia  et  Flandria  Illustnsta,  and 
by  the  other  writers  of  Belgic  History. 

•  Matth.  Paris,  Hist  Major,  an  Ad.  1253, 
p.  539,  540. 
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Bous  Valets,  or  Bons  Garfons,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Begulns  ;  they 
were  also  called  the  Fraternity  of  Weavers,  from  the  trade  which  the 
greatest  part  of  them  exercised.  The  first  society  of  the  Beghards  seems  to 
have  been  that  which  was  established  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1 228,  and 
continues  still  in  a  flourishing  state ;  though  the  brethren,  of  whom  it  is 
composed,  have  long  since  departed  from  the  primitive  rule  of  discipline 
and  manners.  This  first  establishment  of  the  Beghards  was  followed  by 
many  more  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders ;  though,  after  all 
their  success,  their  congregations  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  the 
Beguines/  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Roman  ponti£fs  never 
honoured  the  societies  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines  with  their  solemn 
or  explicit  approbation,  nor  confirmed  their  establishments  by  the  seal  of 
their  authority.  They,  however,  granted  them  a  full  toleration,  and  even 
defended  them  against  the  stratagems  and  violence  of  their  enemies,  who 
were  many  in  number.  This  appears  by  the  edicts  in  favour  of  the 
Beghards,  which  the  pontiffs  granted,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  many  illustrious  personages,  who  wished  well  to  that  so- 
ciety. .It  did  not,  however,  continue  always  in  a  flourishing  state. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  convents,  both  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines, 
are  now  either  demolished  or  converted  to  other  uses.  In  Flanders,  indeed, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  latter  still  subsist,  but  few  of  the  former  are 
to  be  found  any  where. 

XLIIi.  After  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  rulers 
of  the  church,  and  of  the  monastic  and  other  religious 
orders  that  were  instituted,  or  became  famous  during  this  century,  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  conclude  this  chapter,  by  mentioning  briefly  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  who,  during  the  same  period,  acquired  a  name  by  their 
learned  productions.     The  most  eminent  among  the  Greeks  were, 

Nicetas  Acominatus,  who  composed  a  work  entitled.  The  History  and 
Treasure  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  ; 

Germanus,  the  Grecian  patriarch,  of  whom  we  have  yet  extant,  among 
other  productions  of  less  note,  A  Book  against  the  Latins,  and  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Liturgy  ; 

Theodorus  Lascarus,  who  left  behind  him  several  treatises  upon  various 
subjects  of  a  religious  nature,  and  who  also  entered  the  lists  against  the 
Latins,  which  was  the  reigning  passion  among  such  of  the  Greeks  as  were 
endowed  with  any  tolerable  parts,  and  were  desirous  of  showing  their  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  their  nation  ; 

Nicephorus  Blemmida,  who  employed  his  talents  in  the  salutary  work  of 
healing  the  divisions  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins ; 

Arsenius,  whose  Synopsis  of  the  Canon  Law  of  the  Greeks,  is  far  from 
being  contemptible ; 

Georgius  Acropolita,  who  acquired  a  high  degree  of  renown,  not  only  by 
his  historical  writings,  but  also  by  the  transactions  and  negotiations  in 
which  he  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Michael ; 

Johannes  Beccus  or  Veccus,  who  involved  himself  in  much  trouble,  and 


Greek  writert. 


'  Sco  Rjckellii  Vito  S.  Beggn,  p.  635 ;  Ant. 
Souderii  Flaadria  Illufltrata,  c.  xvi.  p.  136; 
Jo.  Bapt.  Grammayei  Antiqalt.  Fland.  ot  ia 
Gandavo,  p.  2*2 ;  Aub.  Minei  Opera  Diplom. 
Hist  t  iii.  e.  clxviii.  p.  145;  Helyot,  Hist,  dee 
Ordres,  t.  vii.  p.  248,  who  is,  noTerthelcM, 
chargeable  wi  th  maoy  orron. — "Gcrhardna  Ao- 


toninas,  Pater  Minister**  (so  the  head  of  the 
order  is  called  in  our  times)  *'  Beghardorum 
Antwerpiensium  in  Epistola  ad  Rjckium  do 
Beghardorum  origine  et  fatis,**  in  Ryckolii 
Vita  S.  Bcggse,  p.  489.  This  author,  indeed, 
from  a  spirit  of  partiality  to  his  order,  conceals 
the  truth  designedly  iu  various  places. 


Latin  writers. 
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made  himself  many  enemies,  by  defending  the  cause  of  the  Latins  against 
his  own  nation  with  too  much  zeal ; 

George  Metochita,  and  Constantine  Meliteniota,  who  employed,  without 
success,  their  most  earnest  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  ; 

George  Pachymeres,  who  acquired  a  name  by  his  commentary  upon 
Dionysius,  the  pretended  chief  of  the  Mystics,  and  by  a  history  which  he 
composed  of  his  own  time ;  and, 

George  the  Cyprian,  whose  hatred  of  the  Latins,  and  warm  opposi- 
tion to  Veccus  above-mentioned,  rendered  him  more  famous  than  all 
his  other  productions.' 

XLiy.  The  prodigious  number  of  Latin  writers  that 
appeared  in  this  century,  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
mention  them  all ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  account  to  thqse  among 
them,  who  were  the  most  eminent,  and  whose  theological  writings  demand 
most  frequently  our  notice  in  the  course  of  this  history.     Such  are, 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  who,  though  esteemed  on  account  of 
his  piety  and  knowledge,  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  mean  parts  and  of 
a  weak  judgment,  full  of  enthusiastic  and  visionary  notions,  and  therefore 
considered,  during  his  life,  and  ader  his  death,  by  the  miserahle  and 
blinded  multitude,  as  a  prophet  sent  from  above.  The  pretended  pro- 
phecies of  this  sillv  fanatic  are  abundantly  known,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently published  p 

Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote  commentaries 
upon  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of  scripture  ;* 

Francis,  the  founder  of  the  famous  society  of  Friars-minors,  or  Francis- 
cans, whose  writings  were  designed  to  touch  the  heart,  and  excite  pious 
and  devout  sentiments,  but  discover  little  genius  and  less  judgment ; 

Alan  de  Tlsle,  a  logician,  who  made  no  mean  figure  among  the  disputa- 
tious tribe,  who  applied  himself  also  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  pub- 
lished several  moral  discourses,  in  which  there  are  many  wise  and  useful 
exhortations  and  precepts  ;^ 

Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  who  acquired  a  name  by  his  Oriental  History  ;  and 
Jacobus  de  Yoragine,  whose  History  of  the  Lombards^  was  received  with 
applause. 

The  writers  of  this  century,  who  obtained  the  greatest  renown  on 
account  of  their  laborious  researches  in  what  was  called  philosophical,  oi 
dialectical  theology,  were  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Bona- 
ventura,  who  were,  each  of  them,  truly  possessed  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  a  sublime  and  penetrating  genius,  accompanied  with  an  uncommon 
talent  of  sounding  the  most  hidden  truths,  and  treating  with  facility  the 
most  abstruse  subjects,  though  they  are  all  chargeable  with  errors  and 


>  Fer  a  more  ample  account  of  all  these 
writers,  the  reader  maj  consult  the  Biblio> 
thoca  Qnoca  of  Fabricius. 

^  The  life  of  Joachim  was  written  in  Italian 
by  Gregory  di  Lauro,  and  published  in  4to.  at 
Naples,  in  the  year  1660.  The  first  edition 
of  his  prophecies  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  the 
year  1517,  and  was  followed  by  several  new 
editions,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  popu- 
lace, great  and  small. 

*  K7-  Langton  was  a  learned  and  polite 
author  for  the  age  ho  lived  in.     It  is  to  him 


we  are  indebted  for  the  division  of  the  Bible 
into  chapters.  He  wrote  oommentsries  iip<m 
bU  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  upon 
SL  PauVs  Epistles. 

i  Several  of  the  name  of  Alan  lived  in  this 
century,  who  have  been  strangely  confounded 
both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers.  See  Jac. 
le  BoBuf,  M^moires  sur  THist  d^Auxerre. 
torn.  i.  p.  300.  et  Dissert  sur  THtst.  Civil,  et 
Eccles.  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  293t 

^  Jac.  Echardi  Scriptor.  Domin.  1. 1.  p.  454 ; 
Bollandi  PrssC  ad.  Acta  Sanctor.  t.  i.  p.  9. 
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reveries  that  do  little  honour  to  their  memories.^  The  other  writers,  who 
trod  the  same  intricate  paths  of  metaphysical  divinity,  were  many  in  num- 
ber, imd  several  of  them  justly  admired,  though  much  inferior  in  renown 
to  the  celebrated  triumvirate  now  mentioned ;  such  were  Alexander  de 
Hales,  the  interpreter  of  Aristotle,  William  of  Paris,"  Robert  Capito," 
Thomas  Cantipratensis,  John  de  Peckham,  William  Durand,  Roger 
Bacon,"  Richard  Middleton,  iEgidius  de  Columna,  Armand  de  Bello  Visu, 
and  several  others. 

Hugo  de  St.  Caro  gained  much  applause  by  the  Concordance  which  he 
composed  of  the  Holy  Bible.* 

Guillaume  de  St.  Amour  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  resolution,  but 
with  little  success,  a  literary  and  theological  war  against  the  Mendicant 
Friars,  who  looked  upon  begging  as  a  mark  of  sanctity. 

^  Humbert  de  Romanis  drew  up  a  system  of  rules  and  precepts,  with  a 
view  to  put  under  a  better  regulation  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  monas- 
tic orders, 

Gulielmus  Peraldus  arose  in  this  century  to  the  highest  degree  of  lite- 
rary renown,  in  consequence  of  a  system  of  morals  he  published  under  the 
title  of  Summa  Virtutum  et  Vitiorum.^ 

^  Raymond  Martin  yet  su^ives  the.  oblivion  that  has  covered  many  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  his  Pugio  Fidei,  or  Sword  of  Faith,  which  he 
drew  against  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  has  escaped  the  ruins  of  time. 

John  of  Paris  demands  an  eminent  rank  among  the  glorious  defenders 
of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice ;  since  he  maintained  the  authority  of  the 
civil  powers,  and  the  majesty  of  kings  and  prmces,  against  the  ambitious 
stratagems  and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  and  declared  openly  his 
opposition  to  the  opinion  that  was  commonly  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  that  holy 
ordinance.' 


'  For  an  acconnt  of  Albert,  Me  Echard. 
Script  Dom.  torn.  i.  p.  162. — For  wa  account 
of  Thomas  Aquinaa,  who  wu  called  the  angel 
of  the  acholaatics  among  other  iplendid  titlei, 
tee  the  AcU  Sanctorum,  torn.  i.  Martii,  p. 
655,  et  Ant.  Turon.  Vie  de  St.  Thomas, 
Paris,  1737,  in  4to.— We  haTe  also  a  circum- 
stantkl  relation  of  whaterer  concerns  the  life, 
writings,  and  exploits  of  Bonaventura,  the 
tutelaiy  saint  of  the  Ljonnois,  in  France,  in 
the  two  following  books,  viz.  Colonia,  His> 
toire  Litt^raire,  de  la  TiUt  de  Lyons,  tom.  ii. 
p.  307,  and  the  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  du 
Cnlte  de  S.  Bonaventure,  par  un  Rcligienx 
Cordelier,  k  Lyon,  1747,  in  8to. 

"  See  the  Gallia  Christiana,  published  by 
the  Benedictines,  tom.  ▼ii.  p.  95. 

"  The  learned  Anthony  Wood  has  given 
an  ample  account  of  Robert  Capito,  in  his 
Antiqnitat.  Ozoniens.  tom.  i.  p.  81,  105. 

•  zy-  We  are  sniprised  to  find  Roger 
Bacon  thrust  here  into  a  crowd  of  vulgar  lite* 


rati,  since  that  great  man,  whose  astonishing 
genius  and  universal  learning  have  already 
been  taken  notice  of,  wu  in  every  respect 
superior  to  Albert  and  Bonaventura,  two  of 
the  heroes  of  Dr.  Mosheim*s  triumvirate. 

'  0^  Hugo  de  St  Caro,  or  St  Cher,  com- 
posed also  a  very  learned  collection  of  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  liatin 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible.  This  work,  which 
he  entitled  CorrectoriumBibliae,i8  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  Sorbonne  librsry.  We  must 
not  foiget  to  observe  also,  that  his  Concordance 
is  the  first  that  ever  wu  compUedL 

1  See  Colonia,  Histoire  Litt^rsire  de  la 
Ville  de  Lyon,  tom.  ii.  p.  322. 

'  We  may  Icam  his  opinion  concerning  the 
cucharist  from  his  treatise,  entitled,  Deter- 
minatio  de  S.  Ccena,  and  published  in  8vo  at 
London,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Aliz,  in  the  year 
1686.  See  also  Echardi  Scriptor.  Dominican, 
tom.  i.  p.  501;  Baluzii  Vittt  Pontif.  Ave- 
nionens.  tom.  i.  p.  4,  576,  577. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

The  general  sute        I.  HowEVER  Dumerous  and  deplorable  the  corruptions 
of  religion.  ^^j  superstitious  abuses  were  that  had  hitherto  reigned  in 

the  church,  and  deformed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  gospel^  they  were 
nevertheless  increased  in  this  centur)',  instead  of  being  reformed,  and  the 
religion  of  Christ  continued  to  suffer  under  the  growing  tyranny  of  fana- 
ticism and  superstition.  The  progress  of  reason  and  truth  was  retarded 
among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  by  their  immoderate  aTersion  to  the  La- 
tins, their  blind  admiration  of  whatever  bore  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  the 
indolence  of  their  bishops,  the  stupidity  of  their  clergy,  and  the  calamities 
of  the  times.  Among  the  Latins  many  concurring  causes  united  to  aug- 
ment the  darkness  of  that  cloud  that  had  already  been  cast  over  the  divine 
lustre  of  genuine  Christianity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  pontiffs 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  any  thing  that  noight  have  the  remotest 
tendency  to  diminish  their  authority^  or  to  encroach  upon  their  preroga- 
tives ;  and  therefore  they  laboured  assiduously  to  keep  the  multitude  in 
the  dark,  and  to  blast  every  attempt  that  was  made  towards  a  refor- 
mation in  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  church.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  school  divines,  among  whom  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
monks  made  the  greatest  figure  on  account  of  their  unintelligible  jar- 
gon and  subtilty,  shed  perplexity  and  darkness  over  the  plain  truths  of 
religion  by  their,  intricate  distinctions  and  endless  divisions,  and  by  that 
cavilling,  quibbling,  disputatious  spirit,  that  is  the  mortal  enemy  both  of 
truth  and  virtue.  It  is  true  that  these  scholastic  doctors  were  not  all 
equally  chargeable  with  corrupting  the  truth  ;  the  most  enormous  and 
criminal  corrupters  of  Christianity  were  those  who  led  the  multitude 
into  the  two  following  abominable  errors ;  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  man 
to  perform,  if  he  pleased,  a  more  perfect  obedience  than  God  required ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  an  external  air  of  gravity, 
and  in  certain  composed  bodily  gestures. 

New  articles  of  ^^'  ^'  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^^X  ^^  Confirm  this  general  account  of  the 

faith  imposed  by  state  of  rcligiou  by  particular  facts.     In  the  fourth  council 
nnoccnt  ^^  ^^^q  Lateran  that  was  held  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year 

1215,  and  at  which  a  prodigious  number  of  ecclesiastics  were  assembled,* 
that  imperious  pontiff,  without  deigning  to  consult  any  body,  published  no 
less  than  seventy  laws  or  decrees,  by  which  not  only  the  authority  of  the 
popes  and  the  power  of  the  clergy  were  confirmed  and  extended,  but  also 
new  doctrines,  or  articles  of  faith,  were  imposed  upon  Christians.  Hitherto 
the  opinions  of  the  Christian  doctors,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharist,  were  extremely 
different ;  nor  had  the  church  determined,  by  any  clear  and  positive  decree, 
the  sentiment  that  was  to  be  embraced  in  relation  to  that  important  mat* 
ter.  It  was  reserved  for  Innocent  to  put  an  end  to  the  liberty  which 
every  Christian  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  interpreting  this  presence  in  the 
manner  he  thought  most  agreeble  to  the  declarations  of  scripture,  and  to 


*  63*  At  tkii  council  there  were  present       tAie  ambaM&dors  of  almost  all  the  Ekiropewn 
412  bishops,  BOO  abbots  and  priors,  besides       princes. 
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decide  in  favour  of  the  most  monstrous  doctrine  that  the  frenzy  of  super- 
stition was. capable  of  inventing.  This  audacious  pontiff  pronounced  the 
opinion,  that  is  embraced  at  Uiis  day  in  the  church  of  Rome  relating  to 
that  point,  to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox  account  of  the  matter ;  and 
he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  and  establishing  the  use  of  the  term 
Transubstantiation,  which  was  hitherto  absolutely  unknown.^  The  same 
pontiff  placed,  by  his  own  authority,  among  the  duties  prescribed  by  the 
divine  laws,  that  of  auricular  confession  to  a  priest;  a  confession  that 
implied  not  only  a  general  acknowledgment,  but  also  a  particular  enume- 
ration, of  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  penitent.  Before  this  period  several 
doctors,  indeed,  looked  upon  this  kind  of  confession  as  a  duty  inculcated 
by  divine  authority ;  but  this  opinion  was  not  publicly  received  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  church.  For  though  the  confession  of  sins  was  justly 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  duty,  yet  it  was  left  to  every  Christian's  choice 
to  make  this  confession  mentally  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  express  it 
in  words  to  a  spiritual  confidant  and  director."  These  two  laws,  which, 
by  the  authority  of  Innocent,  were  received  as  laws  of  God,  and  adopted, 
of  consequence,  as  laws  of  the  church,  occasioned  a  multitude  of  new  in- 
junctions and  rites,  of  which  not  even  the  smallest  traces  are  to  be  found 
in  the  sacred  writings,  or  in  the  apostolic  and  primitive  ages ;  and  which 
were  much  more  adapted  to  establish  and  extend  the  reign  of  superstition, 
than  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blinded  multitude  upon  the  enormous  abuses 
of  which  it  had  been  the  source. 

The  sect  of  th«  ^^^'  There  is  nothing  that  will  contribute  more  to  con- 

iia^iiantet,  or    vincc  US  of  the  miserable  state  of  religion  in  this  century, 
»ppei».  ^jjj  ^f  ^^^  frenzy  that  almost  generally  prevailed  in  the 

devotion  of  these  unhappy  times,  than  the  rise  of  the  sect  called  Flagcl- 
lantes,  or  Whippers,  which  sprung  up  in  Italy  in  the  year  1260,  and  was 
propagated  from  thence  through  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The 
societies  that  embraced  this  new  discipline,  presented  the  most  hideous 
and  shocking  spectacle  that  can  well  be  conceived ;  they  ran  in  multitudes, 
composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  through  the 
public  places  of  the  most  populous  cities,  and  also  through  the  fields  and 
deserts,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  lashing  their  naked  bodies  with  the 
most  astonishing  severity,  filling  the  air  with  their  wild  shrieks,  and  be- 
holding the  firmament  with  an  air  of  distraction,  ferocity,  and  horror ;  and 
all  this  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  divine  mercy  for  themselves  and  others, 
by  their  voluntary  mortification  and  penance.  <>  This  method  of  appeasing 
the  Deity  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  notions  concerning  religion 
that  generally  prevailed  in  this  century ;  nor  did  these  fanatical  Whippers 
do  any  thing  more,  in  this  extravagant  discipline,  than  practise  the  lessons 
they  had  received  from  the  monks,  especially  from  those  of  the  Mendicant 
orders.  Hence  they  attracted  the  esteem  and  veneration,  not  only  of  the 
populace,  but  also  of  their  rulers,  and  were  honoured  and  revered  by  all 
ranks  and  orders,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  sanctity  and  virtue. 
Their  sect,  however,  did  not  continue  always  in  the  same  high  degree  of 
credit  and  reputation ;  for  though  the  primitive  Whippers  were  exemplary 

*•  See  Edm.   Albertinua,  Do  EudiwuUa,  iz.  p.  253.     We  have  alto  »  liTely  picture  of 

lib.  iii.  p.  972.  this  fuiatifal  discipline  of  the  Whippers,  ex- 

e  See  the  book  of  the  learned  DaUle,  eon-  hibitod  in  Martenc*s  Voyage  Litt^ndio  de  deux 

ceming  Anricular  Confession.  B^^dictins,  torn.  ii.  p.  105,  with  which  the 

'  Christ  SchotgeniiHiitoriaFlagellantiom;  reader  may  compare  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital. 

Jacques  Boilean,  Histoiie  des  Flagelbms,  chap.  Medii  ^Ti,  torn.  Ti.  p.  469. 
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in  point  of  morals,  yet  their  societies  were  augmented,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  by  a  turbulent  and  furious  rabble,  many  of  whom  -were  in* 
fected  with  the  most  ridiculous  and  impious  opinions.  Hence  both  th« 
emperors  and  pontiffs  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  religioas  firenzj, 
by  declaring  all  devout  whipping  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  and  prejadi- 
cud  to  the  soul*s  eternal  interests. 

The  method  of  in-  ^^'  "^^  Christian  interpreters  and  commentators  o( 
terpreting  and  this  ccutury  differ  Ycry  little  from  those  of  the  preceding 
SfStSiw  mSe  *i™ea.  The  greatest  part  of  them  pretended  to  draw  fron 
altered  in  thu  ihe  depths  of  truth,  or  rather  of  their  imaginations,  what 
eenturj.  ^^^^  called  the  internal  juice  and  marrow  of  the  scriptnres, 

t«  e,  their  hidden  and  mysterious  sense ;  and  this  they  did  with  so  little 
dexterity,  so  little  plausibility  and  invention,  that  the  most  of  their  expli- 
cations must  appear  insipid  and  nauseous  to  such  as  are  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  judgment  and  taste.     If  our  readers  be  desirous  of  a  proof  of  the 
justice  of  this  censure,  or  curious  to  try  the  extent  of  their  patience,  they 
have  only  to  peruse  the  explications  that  have  been  given  by  archbishop 
Langton,  Hugh  de  St.  Cher,  and  Antony  of  Padua,  of  the  varions  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     The  Mystic  doctors  carried  this  ▼isaon- 
ary  method  of  interpreting  scripture  to  the  greatest  height,  and  displayed 
the  most  laborious  industry,  or  rather  the  most  egregious  folly,  in  search- 
ing for  mysteries,  where  reason  and  common  sense  could  find  Nothing  but 
plain  and  evident  truths.     They  were  too  penetrating  and  quick-sighted 
not  to  perceive  clearly  in  the  holy  scriptures  all  those  doctrines  that  were 
agreeable  to  their  idle  and  fantastic  system.     Nor  were  their  adversaries, 
the  schoolmen,  entirely  averse  to  this  arbitrary  and  fanciful  manner  of  in- 
terpretation ;  though  their  principal  industry  was  employed  rather  in  col- 
lecting the  explications  given  by  the  ancient  doctors,  than  in  inventii^ 
new  ones,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Alexander  Hales,  Gulielmus 
Alvemus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  himself.     We  must  not,  however,  omit 
observing,  that  the  scholastic  doctors  in  general,  and  more  especially  these 
now  mentioned,  had  recourse  often  to  the  subtilties  of  logic  and  metaphy* 
sics,  to  assist  them  in  their  explications  of  the  sacred  writings.     To  facili* 
tate  the  study  and  interpretation  of  these  divine  books,  Hugh  de  St.  Cher 
composed  his  Concordance,  *  and  the  Dominicans,  under  the  eye  of  their 
supreme  chief,  the  learned  Jordan,  gave  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  from  the  ancient  co- 
pies.'   The  Greeks  contributed  nothing  that  deserves  attention  towaids 
the  illustration  of  the  holy  scriptures;  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
expounded  with  great  learning  by  Gregory  Abulpharaius,  that  celebrated 
Syrian,  whose  erudition  was  famous  throughout  all  the  East,  and  whom 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history.  * 
suteofthedidac-       Y-  Systems  of  theology  and  morals  were  multiplied  ex- 
tic  theology.        cecdingly  in  this  century ;  and  the  number  of  those  writers, 
who  treated  of  the  divine  perfections  and  worship,  and  of  the  prtetical 
rules  of  virtue  and  obedience,  is  too  great  to  permit  our  mentioning  thcin 
particularly.     All  such  as  were  endowed  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
genius  and  eloquence,  employed  their  labours  upon  these  noble  branches 
of  sacred  science,  more  especially  the  academical  and  public  teachers, 
among  whom  the  Dominicans  and   Franciscans  held  the  most  eminent 

*  Ecliardi  Scriptor.  Ord.  Pnedicator.  torn.       del  Aatcun  Eccl^i,  par  M.  du  Pin. 
i.  p.  194.  V  Jos.  Sim.  ABsemanpi  Biblloth.  Orient 

'  Rich.  Simon.  Critique  de  la  BibV.otli^quc       Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  277. 
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rank.  It  is,  indeed,  neither  necessary  to  mention  the  names,  nor  to  enu- 
merate the  productions  of  these  doctors,  since  whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  characters  and  writings  of  Albert  the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
will  know  every  thing  that  is  of  note  in  the  rest,  who  were  no  more  than 
their  echoes.  The  latter  of  these  two  truly  great  men,  who  was  commonly 
called  die  Angel  of  the  Schools,  or  the  Angelic  Doctor,  sat  nnrivalled 
at  the  head  of  the  divines  of  this  century,  and  deservedly  obtained  the 
principal  place  among  those  who  digested  the  doctrines  of  Christianity* 
into  a  regular  system,  and  illustrated  and  explained  them  in  a  scientific 
manner.  For  no  sooner  had  his  system,  or  Sum  of  theology  and  morals, 
seen  the  light,  than  it  was  received  universally  with  the  highest  ap- 
plause, placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  famous  Book  of  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard,  and  admitted  as  the  standard  of  truth,  and  the  great  rule 
according  to  which  the  public  leachers  formed  their  plans  of  instruction, 
and  the  youth  their  method  of  study.  Certain  writers,  indeed,  have  de- 
nied that  Thomas  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  system  that  bears  his 
name  ;^  but  the  reasons  they  allege  in  support  of  this  notion  are  utterly 
destitute  of  evidence  and  solidity.* 
The  tchoiastie  VI.  The  greatest  part  of  these  doctors  followed  Aris- 

m«rtrpifft?Reai-    *^'^®  ^®   ^^^^  model,  and  made  use  of  the  logical  and 
itta.       '  metaphysical   principles  of    that   subtile    philospher,    in 

illustrating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  removing  the  difficulties 
with  which  some  of  them  were  attended.  In  their  philosophical  explica- 
tions of  the  more  sublime  truths  of  that  divine  religion,  they  followed  the 
hypotheses  of  the  Realists,J  which  sect,  in  this  century,  was  much  more 
numerous  and  flourishing  than  that  of  the  Nominalists,  on  account  of  the 
lustre  and  credit  it  derived  from  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Albert,  its  learned  and  venerable  patrons.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
subtilty  and  penetration  of  these  irrefragable,  seraphic,  and  angelic  doctors, 
as  they  were  commonly  styled,  they  often  appeared  wiser  in  their  own 
conceit,  than  they  were  in  reality,  and  frequently  did  little  more  than  in- 
volve in  greater  obscurity  the  doctrines  which  they  pretended  to  place  in 
the  clearest  light.  For,  not  to  mention  the  ridiculous  oddity  of  many 
of  their  expressions,  the  hideous  barbarity  of  their  style,  and  their  extra- 
vagant and  presumptuous  desire  of  prying  into  matters  that  infinitely 
surpass  the  comprehension  of  short-sighted  mortals,  they  were  chargeable 
with  defects  in  their  manner  of  reasoning,  which  every  true  philosopher 
will,  of  all  others,  be  most  careful  to  avoid.  For  they  neither  defined 
their  terms  accurately,  and  hence  arose  innumerable  disputes  merely  about 
words ;  nor  did  they  divide  their  subject  with  perspicuity  and  precision, 
and  hence  they  generally  treated  it  in  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. The  great  Angelic  Doctor  himself,  notwithstanding  his  boasted 
method,  was  defective  in  these  respects ;  his  definitions  are  often  vague, 
or  obscure,  and  his  plans  or  divisions,  though  full  of  art,  are  frequently 
destitute  of  clearness  and  proportion. 

The  number  of  VII.  The  method  of  investigating  divine  truth  by  reason 

SSSdJu'ipreat-   *"^  philosophy  prevailed  so  universally,  and  was  followed 
ly  diminished,      with  such  ardour,  that  the  number  of  those,  who,  in  con- 

^  See  Jo.  Launoii  Tnditio  Eccleda  circa  J  K9-  In  the  original  we  find  Positiri  in  the 

Simoniun,  p.  290.  maigin,  which  is  manifestly  a  fralt;  since  the 

*  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Histor.  Eodcs.  Potitin.  were  quite  opponte,  in  their  method 

Sec.  adiL  p.  391.^-See  Echard  and  Quetif^  of  teaching,  to  the  schoolmen,  and  were  the 

Scriptor.  Ordin.  Praedicator.  Sec.  zili.  torn.  i.  same  with  the  Bihlid  mentioned  in  the  follow- 

p.  293;  Ant*  Touron.  Tie  de  St  Thomas,  ing  section.     See  abore,  Cent.  XII.  Part  TI. 

p.  604.  Ch.  III.  sect.  VIII. 
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formity  with  the  example  of  the  ancient  doctors,  drew  their  systems  of 
theology  from  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
who  acquired  on  that  account  the  name  of  Bihlicists,^  diminished  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several  persons  of  eminent  piety,* 
and  even  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,"'  exhorted  with  great  seriousness 
and  warmth  the  scholastic  divines,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Ptaris,  to  change  their  method  of  teaching  theology,  and  laying 
•aside  their  philosophical  abstraction  and  subtilty,  to  deduce  the  sublime 
science  of  salvation  from  the  holy  scriptures,  with  that  purity  and  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  was  there  delivered  by  the  inspired  writers.  But 
these  admonitions  and  exhortations  were  without  effect;  the  evil  was 
become  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  remedy,  and  the  passion  for  logic  and 
metaphysics  was  grown  so  universal  and  so  violent,  that  neither  remon- 
strances  nor  arguments  could  check  its  presumption,  or  allay  its  ardour. 
In  justice,  however,  to  the  scholastic  doctors,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  they  did  not  neglect  the  dictates  of  the  gospel,  nor  the  authority  of 
tradition  ;  though  what  they  drew  from  these  two  sources  proves  suffi- 
ciently that  they  had  studied  neither  with  much  attention  nor  application 
of  mind."  And  it  is  moreover  certain,  that,  in  process  of  time,  Uiey 
committed  to  others  the  care  of  consulting  the  sources  now  mentioned, 
and  reserved  to  themselves  the  much  respected  province  of  philosophy, 
and  the  intricate  mazes  of  dialectical  chicane.  And,  indeed,  independent 
of  their  philosophical  vanity,  we  may  assign  another  reason  for  this  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  For  the  greatest  part  of 
these  subtile  doctors  were  Dominican  or  Franciscan  friars;  and  as  the 
monks  of  these  orders  had  no  possessions,  not  even  libraries,  and  led, 
besides,  wandering  and  itinerant  lives,  such  of  them  as  were  ambitious 
of  literary  fame,  and  of  the  honours  of  authorship,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  obliged  to  draw  their  materials  from  their  own  genius  and  memory, 
being  destitute  of  all  other  succours. 

Much  opposition  VIII.  The  opinions  which  these  philosophical  divines 
■choLlaodoG-  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  youth,  appeared  to  the  vo- 
ton.  taries  of  the  ancient  fathers  highly  dangerous  and   even 

pernicious;  and  hence  they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  these  opinions,  and  to  diminish  the  credit  and  influence  of  Uieir 
authors.  Nor  was  their  opposition  at  all  ill-grounded  ;  for  the  subtile  doc- 
tors of  the  schools  not  only  explained  the  mysteries  of  religion  in  a  man- 
ner conformable   to   the    principles   of   their  presumptuous  logic,    and 


I*  (O-  In  tho  margin  of  the  original,  in- 
stead of  Biblicitta,  vrhlch  we  find  in  the  text, 
Dr.  Mosheim  has  written  Sententiarii,  which 
is  undoubtedly  an  OTersight.  The  Senten- 
tiarii, or  followers  of  Peter  Lombard,  who  is 
considered  as  the  &ther  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, are  to  be  placed  In  the  same  class 
with  the  philosophical  diyioes,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  and  were  quite  opposite 
to  the  Biblici,  both  in  their  manner  of  tliink- 
ing  and  teaching.  See  above.  Cent.  XII. 
Part  II.  Ch.  III.  sect.  VIII. 

'  See  Du  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Pans.  torn, 
iii.  p.  9, 129, 180 ;  Ant. Wood,  Antiq.  Oxoni- 
ens.  tom.  L  p.  91,  92,  94. 

"  See  the  famons  epistle  of  Gregory  IX.  to 


the  professors  in  the  university  of  Paris,  pub- 
lished in  Du  Boulay*s  Histor.  Acad.  PWia. 
tom.  iii.  p.  129.  The  pontiff  conda^a  that 
remarkable  epistle  with  the  following  words : 
"  ICandamai  et  strict^  pnecipimus,  qaatenns 
sine  fermento  mundanse  scien  ti«,  doceatis  Thco> 
logicam  puritatem  non  adulterantes  ▼erbum 
Dei  Philosophorum  figmentis  .  . .  sed  content! 
terminisa  patribus  institntis  mentes  auditomm 
▼cstrorum  fructu  ccelestis  eloquii  sagiDetis>  nt 
hauriant  a  fontibns  Salvatoris.** 

"  Faydit,  Alteration  du  Dogme  ThMo- 
gique  par  U  Philosophie  d^Aristote,  p.  289 ; 
Richani  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblioth^ne 
des  Autenrs  Eccles.  par  M.  Du  Pin,  tom.  L  p. 
170,  187. 
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modified  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  imperfect  reason,  but 
also  propagated  the  most  impious  sentiments  and  tenets  concerning  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  materiiJ  world,  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soul.  And  when  it  was  objected  to  these  sentiments 
and  tenets,  that  they  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  the  express  doctrines  of  scripture,  these  scholastic  quib- 
blers  had  recourse  for  a  reply,  or  rather  for  a  method  of  escape,  to  that 
perfidious  distinction,  which  has  been  frequently  employed  by  modern 
deists,  that  these  tenets  were  philosophically  true,  and  conformable  to 
right  reason,  but  that  they  were  indeed  theologically  false,  and  contrary 
to  the  orthodox  faith.  This  kindled  an  open  war  between  the  Biblicists, 
or  Bible-divines,  and  the  scholastic  doctors,  which  was  carried  on  with 
great  warmth  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  century,  particularly 
in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  we  find  the  former  loading 
the  latter  with  the  heaviest  reproaches  in  their  public  acts  and  in  their 
polemic  writings,  and  accusing  them  of  corrupting  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  both  in  their  public  lessons,  and  in  their  private  discourse.  ^  Even 
St.  Thomas  himself  was  accused  of  holding  opinions  contrary  to  the 
truth;  his  orthodoxy,  at  least,  was  looked  upon  as  extremely  dubious 
by  many  of  the  Parisian  doctors,  p  He  accordingly  saw  a  formidable 
scene  of  opposition  arising  against  him,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  con- 
jure the  storm,  and  to  escape  untouched.  Others  whose  authority  was 
less  extensive,  and  their  names  less  respectable,  were  treated  with  more 
severity.  The  living  were  obliged  to  confess  publicly  their  errors; 
and  the  dead,  who  had  persevered  in  them  to  the  last,  had  their  me- 
mories branded  with  infamy. 

The  Myitici  op-         ^^*  ^^^  ^^®  tnoBt  formidable  adversaries  the  scholastic 
poied  the  doctors  had  to  encounter,  were  the  Mystics,  who,  rejecting 

■c  ooimen.  every  thing  that  had  the  least  resemblance  of  ai^^umentation 
or  dispute  about  matters  of  doctrine  and  opinion,  confined  their  endeavours 
to  the  advancement  of  inward  piety,  and  the  propagation  of  devout  and 
tender  feelings,  and  thus  acquired  the  highest  degree  of  popularity.  The 
people,  who  are  much  more  affected  with  what  touches  their  passions,  than 
with  what  is  only  addressed  to  their  reason,  were  attached  to  the  Mystics 
in  the  warmest  manner ;  and  this  gave  such  weight  to  the  reproaches  and 
invectives  which  they  threw  out  against  the  schoolmen,  that  the  latter 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  disarm  these  &vourites  of  the  multitude  by 
mild  and  submissive  measures,  than  to  return  their  reproaches  with  indig- 
nation and  bitterness.  They  accordingly  set  themselves  to  flatter  the 
Mystics,  and  not  only  extolled  their  sentimental  system,  but  employed 
their  pens  in  illustrating  and  defending  it ;  nay,  they  associated  it  with  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  though  they  were  as  different  from  each  other  as 
any  two  things  could  possibly  be.  It  is  well  known  that  Bonaventura, 
Albert  the  Grreat,  Robert  Capito,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  contributed  to  this 
reconciliation  between  Mysticism  and  Dialectics  by  their  learned  labours, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  commentaries  upon  Dionysius,  the  chief  of 
Uie  Mystics,  whom  these  subtile  doctors  probably  looked  upon  with  a 
secret  contempt. 

^  See  Matth.  Pftrii»  Histor.  Mftjor.  p.  541  ;  Opp.  put.  i.  p.  486 ;  Boulaj,  HUtor.  Acad. 

BouUy,  Hiti.  Acad.  Paris,  tdm.  iii.  p.  397,  Paris,  torn.  It.  p.  204 ;  Petri  Zornii  Opuscula 

430,  433,  472,  &c.  Sacra,  torn,  i  p.  445 ;   R.  SimoD,  Lettres 

»  See  Jo.   Lsunoii  Histor.  Gymnas.  Na-  Choisiet,  torn.  ii.  p.  266 ;  Echardi  Scriptor, 

Tarreni,  part  III.  lib.  iii.  cap.  czri.  torn.  It.  Ordin.  Pkvdicator.  torn.  i.  p.  435. 
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The  tttte  of  Chrif.  X.  Both  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  this  century 
tian  morality.  treated,  in  their  writings,  of  the  obligations  of  moraUtr, 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the  means  that  were  most  adapted 
to  preserve  or  deliver  the  soul  from  the  servitude  and  contagion  of  vice ; 
but  their  methods  of  handling  these  important  subjects  were,  as  may  be 
easily  conceived,  entirely  different.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  mystical 
morality  from  the  Observations  of  Greorge  Pach3rmeres,  upon  the  wridngs 
of  Dionysius,  and  from  the  Spiritual  Institutes  or  Abridgment  of  Mystic 
Theology,  composed  by  Humbert,  de  Romanis,  of  which  productions  the 
first  was  written  in  Greek,  and  the  second  in  Latin.  As  to  the  scholastic 
moralists,  they  were  principally  employed  in  defining  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  vice  in  general,  and  the  characters  of  the  various  virtues  and  vices  in 
particular ;  and  hence  the  prodigious  number  of  sums,  or  systematica]  col- 
lections of  virtues  and  vices,  that  appeared  in  this  century.  The  school- 
men .divided  the  virtues  into  two  classes.  The  first  comprehended  the 
moral  virtues,  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which  Aristotle  re- 
commended to  his  disciples.  The  second  contained  the  theological  virtues, 
which,  in  consequence  of  what  St.  Paul  says,  1  Corinth,  xiii.  13,  they  made 
to  consist  in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chltrity.  In  explaining  and  illustrating  the 
nature  of  the  virtues  comprehended  in  these  two  classes,  they  seemed 
rather  to  have  in  view  the  pleasure  of  disputing,  than  the  design  of  in- 
structing; and  they  exhausted  all  their  subtilty  in  resolving  difficulties 
which  were  of  their  own  creation.  Thomas  Aquinas  shone  forth  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  though,  like  the  others,  he  was  ofben  covered  with 
impenetrable  fogs.  The  second  part  of  his  famous  sum  was  wholly  em- 
ployed in  laying  down  the  principles  of  morality,  and  in  deducing  and 
illustrating  the  various  duties  that  result  from  them ;  and  this  part  of  his 
learned  labours  has  had  the  honour  and  misfortune  of  passing  through  the 
hands  of  a  truly  prodigious  number  of  commentators* 
An  Important  It).  ^^*  ^^  ^^  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the 
mark  raiating  to  moral  writers  of  this  and  the  following  centuries  must  be 
trMting  morals  read  with  the  utmost  caution ;  and.  with  a  perpetual  atten- 
inthiieentury.  ji^jj  ^^q  ^j^jg  circumstance,  that,  though  they  employ  the 
same  terms  that  we  find  in  the  sacred  writings,  yet  they  use  them  in  a 
quite  different  sense  from  that  which  they  bear  in  these  divine  books. 
They  speak  of  justice,  charity,  faith,  and  holiness ;  but  as  these  virtues 
are  illustrated  by  these  quibblmg  sophists,  they  differ  much  from  the  ami- 
able and  sublime  duties,  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  have  inculcated 
under  the  same  denominations.  A  single  example  will  be  sufficient  to 
render  this  evident  beyond  contradiction.  A  pious  and  holy  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  annexed  by  our  Saviour  to  these  terms,  is  one  who  con- 
secrates his  affections  and  actions  to  the  service  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
accounts  it  his  highest  honour  and  felicity,  as  well  as  his  indispensable  duty, 
to  obey  his  laws.  But,  in  the  style  of  the  moral  writers  of  this  age,  he 
was  a  pious  and  holy  man  who  deprived  himself  of  his  possessions  to 
enrich  the  priesthood,  to  build  churches,  and  found  monasteries,  and  whose 
feith  and  obedience  were  so  implicitly  enslaved  to  the  imperious  dictates  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  he  believed  and  acted  without  examinatian,  as 
these  lordly  directors  thought  proper  to  prescribe.  Nor  were  the  ideas 
which  these  writers  entertained,  concerning  justice,  at  all  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  that  virtue,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  in 
-their  opinion  it  was  lawful  to  injure,  revile,  torment,  persecute,  and  even 
to  put  to  death,  a  heretic,  t.  e,  any  person  who  refused  to  obey  blindly  the 
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decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  or  to  believe  all  the  absurdities  which  they  imposed 

npon  the  credulity  of  the  multitude. 

Tfc..*.»-«r~.i  XII.  The  writers  of  controversy  in  this  century  were 

4  ne  itaM  ox  pole-  _  .        _  • ,  .  »        "         • 

mfe  or  rontro*  mor«  numerous  than  respectable.  Micetas  Acominatus,  wno 
Tcniai  theology.  ^^^  ^  considerable  figure  among  the  Greeks,  attacked  all 
the  different  secU  in  his  work  entitled,  The  Treasure  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith ;  but  he  combated  after  the  Ghnecian  manner,  and  defended  the  cause 
he  undertook  to  maintain,  rather  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  fiithers,  than  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  authority  of 
scripture.  Raymond  of  Pennafort  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Latins, 
who  abandoned  the  unchristian  method  of  converting  infidels  by  the  force 
of  arms  and  the  terrors  of  capital  punishments,  and  who  undertook  to  van« 
quish  the  Jews  and  Saracens  by  reason  and  argument.^  This  engaged 
in  the  same  controversy  a  considerable  number  of  able  disputants,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages ;  among  whom 
Raymond  Martin,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Sword  of  Faith,'  is  un- 
questionably entitled  to  the  first  rank.  Thomas  Aquinas  also  appeared 
with  dignity  among  the  Christian  champions ;  and  his  book  against  the 
GrentOes'  is  far  firom  being  contemptible :  nor  ought  we  to  omit  mention- 
ing a  learned  book  of  Alan  de  Tlsle,  which  was  designed  to  refute  the 
objections  of  both  Jews  and  Pagans.^  The  writers,  who  handled  other 
more  particular  branches  of  theological  controversy,  were  far  inferior  to 
these  now  mentioned  in  genius  and  abilities ;  and  their  works  seemed  less 
calculated  to  promote  the  truth,  than  to  render  their  adversaries  odious.  , 
The  controverty  XIII.  The  grand  controversy  between  the  Grreek  and 

^S'^anVLa-  Latin  church  was  still  carried  on  ;  and  all  the  efforts  that 
tinaconUnaed.  were  made,  during  this  century,  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion, 
one  way  or  another,  proved  ineffectual.  Gregory  IX.  employed  the  ministry 
of  the  Franciscan  monks  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Grreeks, 
and  pursued  with  zeal  this  laudable  purpose,  from  the  year  1232  to  the  end 
of  his  pontificate,  but  without  the  least  appearanee  of  success.^  Innocent  IV. 
embarked  in  the  same  undertaking,  in  the  year  1247i  and  sent  John  of  Parma, 
with  other  Franciscan  friars,  to  Nice  for  the  same  purpose ;  whUe  the  Grecian 
pontiff  came  in  person  to  Rome,  and  was  declared  legate  of  the  Apostolic  see«^ 
fiut  these  previous  acts  of  mutual  civility  and  respect,  which  could  not  but 
excite  the  hopes  of  such  as  longed  for  the  conclusion  of  these  unhappy  dis- 
cords, did  not  terminate  in  the  reconciliation  that  was  expected.  New  inci- 
dents arose  to  blast  the  influence  of  these  salutary  measures,  and  the  flame  of 
dissension  recovered  new  vigour.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV.  the 
aspect  of  things  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  negociations  for  peace  were 
renewed  with  such  success,  as  promised  a  speedy  conclusion  of  these  unhappy 
divisions.  For  Michael  Palaeologus  had  no  sooner  driven  the  Latins  out 
of  Constantinople,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  declare  his  pacific 
intentions,  that  thus  he  might  establish  his  disputed  dominion,  and  gain 
over  the  Roman  pontiff  to  his  side.*    But  during  the  course  of  l£ese 


4  Eebard  et  Quetif.  In  Scriptoribot  Ordinif 
PnBdicator.-toni.  i.  sect  ziii.  p.  106. 

'  Bayle*t  Dictionary,  at  thd  article  Mai^ 
tini;  Pauli  Colomeui  Hitpania  Orient  p. 
209. 

*  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricioi,  Delect.  AiipiaieDto- 
rum  et  Scriptor.  pro  Yeritate  Relig.  Chriitian. 
p.  270.  "^  ^ 

*  Liber  contra  Jndcoe.et  Paganoi. 


"  See  Wadding,  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  ii.  p. 
279,  296,  and  Eobard.  Scriptor.  Ordio.  Pm- 
dicator.  torn.  i.  p.  108,  911.— -Add  to  these 
Matth.  Paria,  Hiitor.  Major,  p.  386. 

^  See  Balnzii  Misoellan.  torn.  vii.  p.  370, 
388,  393,  397,  497,  498;  Wadding.  Annal. 
Minor,  torn.  iiL  and  iv.  p.  37. 

*  Wadding.  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  ir.  p.  181, 
201,  223,  269,  303. 
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negociations,  Urbaii*s  death  left  matters  unfinished,  and  suspended  once 
more  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  public.  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  X.  proposals  of  peace  were  again  made  by  the  same  emperor,  who, 
after  much  opposition  from  his  own  clergy,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  council 
that  was  assembled  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1274,^  and  there,  with  the  solemn 
consent  of  John  Veccus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  several  Greek 
bishops,  publicly  agreed  to  the  terms  of  accommodation  proposed  by  the 
Roman  pontiff.)^  This  re-union,  however,  was  not  durable  ;  for  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  Greece  and  Italy  being  changed  some  years  after  this  con- 
vention, and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deliver  the  former  from  all  appre- 
hensions of  a  Latin  invasion,  Andronicus,  the  son  of  Michael,  assembled 
a  council  at  Constantinople,  in  the  palace  of  Blachemas,  a.  d.  1284,  in 
which,  by  a  solemn  decree,  this  ignominious  treaty  was  declared  entirely 
null,  and  the  famous  Veccus,  by  whose  persuasion  and  authority  it  had 
been  concluded,  was  sent  into  exile.'  Thb  resolute  measure,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  rendered  the  divisions  more  violent  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore the  treaty  now  mentioned;  and  it  was  also  followed  by  an  open 
schism,  and  by  the  most  unhappy  discords  among  the  Grecian  cleigy. 

XIV.  We  pass  over  several  controversies  of  a  more 
private  kind,  and  of  inferior  moment,  which  have  nothing 
in  their  nature  or  circumstances  that  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  curious  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  the 
grand  dispute  concerning  the  eueharist  was  sdil  continued 
in  this  century,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  several  other  places.  For 
though  Innocent  IIL  had,  in  the  council  held  at  the  Lateran,  in  the  year 
1215,  presumptuously  taken  upon  him  to  place  transubstandation  among 
the  avowed  doctrines  of  the  Latin  church,  yet  the  authority  of  this  decree 
was  called  in  question  by  many,  and  several  divines  had  the  courage  to 
maintain  the  probability  of  the  opinions  that  were  opposed  to  that  mon- 
strous doctrine.  Those  who,  adopting  the  sentiments  of  Berenger,  con- 
sidered the  bread  and  water  in  no  other  light,  than  as  signs  and  symbols 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  did  not  venture  either  to  defend  or  pro- 
fess this  opinion  in  a  public  manner.  Many,  also,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
acknowledge  what  was  termed  a  real  presence,  though  tihey  explained  the 
manner  of  this  presence  quite  otherwise  than  the  doctrine  of  Innocent  had 
defined  it.*  Among  these,  John,  surnamed  Pungens  Asinus,  a  subtile  doc- 
tor of  the  university  of  Paris,  acquired  an  eminent  and  distinguished  name, 
and,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  his  superiors,  substituted  consub- 
stantiation  in  the  place  of  transubstantiation  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century.^ 


Tlie  disputes  con- 
cerning the  pre- 
sence of  C'limt's 
body  in  the  eu- 
eharist conti- 
nued. 


*■  See  Wadding.  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  it.  p. 
343, 87 1 .  torn.  ▼.  p.  9, 2d,  62 ;  Colonia,  Hist. 
Litter,  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  torn.  ii.  pw  284. 

y  Ity*  Joseph,  and  not  Veccai,  was  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  when  this  treaty  wms 
concluded.  The  former  had  bound  himself  by 
a  solemn  oath  never  to  consent  to  a  reconcilta^ 
tion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ; 
for  which  reaeon  the  emperor,  when  he  sent 
his  ambassadors  to  Lyons,  proposed  to  JoBeph 
the  following  alternative :  that,  if  they  too* 
oeedt-d  in  bringing  ab^nrt  tm  accommodation, 
he  should  renounce  his  patriarchal  dignity; 
but,  if  they  failed  in  their  attempt,  he  was  to 
I'emain  patriarch,  advising  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  retire  to  a  convent,  until  the  matter 


was  decided.  The  arabasaador  tnoceedcd,  Jo- 
seph waa  deposed,  and  Veoeua  elected  in  hia 
place ;  when,  and  not  before,  this,  latter  rati- 
fied the  treaty  in  question  by  his  solemn  con- 
sent to  the  ignominious  article  of  BU|iremacT 
and  pre-eminence,  which  it  confirmed  to  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

■  Leo  Allatiui  de  Perpetna  Cooaenaione 
Ecclcft.  Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  ii.  c.  xv.  rvi. 
p.  727  ;  Fred.  Spanheim.  de  Perpet  Diaaen- 
sione  Qracor.  et  Latin,  torn.  ii.  Opp.  p.  4, 
488,  &e. 

•  Pet.  Alliz.  Pnef.  ftd  F.  Johannia  Deter- 
minat.  de  Sacramento  Altaria,  pnUiahed,  at 
lioudon  in  8vo,  in  the  yev  1 686. 

^  The  book  of  this  celebrated  doctor  waa 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    IN    THE    CHURCH    DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

ifu.. «..  i.t  u^  I.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  additions  that 

Kites  muitipUea.  ,      ,        ,  .  ,  ,  !«•..• 

%      were  made  in  this  century  to  the  external  part  of  divme 

worship,  in  order  to  increase  its  pomp  and  render  it  more  striking.  These 
additions  were  owing  partly  to  the  public  edicts  of  the  Roman  pon tills, 
and  partly  to  the  private  injunctions  of  the  Sacerdotal  and  Monastic  orders, 
who  shared  the  veneration  which  was  excited  in  the  multitude  by  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  this  religious  spectacle.  Instead  of  men- 
tioning these  additions,  we  shall  only  observe  in  general,  that  religion  was 
HOW  become  a  sort  of  raree-show  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
who,  to  render  its  impressions  more  deep  and  lasting,  thouglit  proper  to 
exhibit  it  in  a  striking  manner  to  the  external  senses.  For  this  purpose, 
at  certain  stated  times,  and  especially  upon  the  more  illustrious  festivals, 
the  miraculous  dispensations  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  favour  of  the  church, 
and  the  more  remarkable  events  in  the  Christian  history,  were  repre- 
sented under  certain  allegorical  figures  and  images,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of 
mimic  show.*  But  these  scenic  representations,  in  which  there  was 
a  motley  mixture  of  mirth  and  gravity,  these  tragi -comical  spectacles, 
though  th^y  amused  and  affected  in  a  certain  manner  the  gazing  populace, 
were  highly  detrimental,  instead  of  being  useful,  to  the  cause  of 
religion  ;  they  degraded  its  dignity,  and  furnished  abundant  matter  of 
laughter  to  its  enemies. 

The  rites  inititttted  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  appear  Surprising  that  the  bread,  conse- 
*h  '"''"wu*  crated  in  the  sacrament  of  Uie  Lord's  supper,  became  the 
object  of  religious  worship ;  for  this  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  But  the  effects 
of  that  impious  and  ridiculous  doctrine  did  not  end  here  ;  it  produced  all 
that  train  of  ceremonies  and  institutions  that  are  still  used  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  honour  of  that  deified  bread,  as  they  blasphemously  call  it. 
Hence  those  rich  and  splendid  receptacles,  that  were  formed  for  the  resi- 
dence of  God  under  this  new  shape,**  and  the  lamps  and  other  precious 
ornaments  that  were  designed  to  beautify  this  habitation  of  the  Deity. 
And  hence  the  custom  that  still  prevails  of  carrying  about  this  divine  bread 
in  solemn  pomp  through  the  public  streets,  when  it  is  to  be  administered 
to  sick  or  dyiug  persons,  with  many  other  ceremonies  of  a  like  nature. 


published  by  the  learned  Allix  abovc»>iiien- 
liuDed.  See  Baluzii  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion. 
torn.  i.  p.  57b' ;  Ducberii  Spicileg.  Veter. 
Scriptor.  torn.  iii.  p.  58 ;  Ecbardi  Scriptoics 
Dofninicaui,  toin.  L  p.  561. 

*  It  is  probable  enough,  that  this  licentious 
custom  of  exbibitiog  mimic  represeutations  of 
religious  objects,  derived  its  oiigin  from  the 
Mendicant  friars. 

^  8:>  This  blasphemous  languafte,  which 
Dr.  Mosheim  is  obliged  to  use  in  representing 
the  absurdities  of  the  doctrine  of  tnin8ub»tan- 
tiatioD,  is  nothing  in  comparison  wiib  the  im- 
pious figures  that  wcic  made  use  of  bv  the 


abettors  of  tbat  monstrous  tenet,  to  accommo* 
date  it,  in  some  measure,  to  the  capacities  of 
tlie  multitude.  We  need  not  wonder,  that  the 
Pagans  metamor]>hoscd  their  Jupiter  into  a 
bull,  a  swan,  and  such  other  figures,  when  we 
see  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  church  trans- 
furming  the  Son  of  God  into  a  piece  of  bread ; 
a  transformation  so  vile,  and,  even  n-cre  it  not 
vile,  so  useless,  tliat  it  is  iucuuceivable  how 
it  could  enter  into  the  head  of  any  moital, 
and  equally  so,  how  the  bishops  of  Uonie  could 
cotifidu  so  far  in  the  credulity  of  the  |H*u]tU',  as 
to  risk  their  authority  by  ]iropagatitig  such  a 
doctrine. 
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which  are  dishonoarable  to  religion,  and  opprobrious  to  humanity.     Bat 
that  which  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  this  heap  of  absurdities,  and  dis- 
played superstition  in  its  highest  extravagance,  was  the  institution  of  the 
celebrated  annual  Festival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  whose  origin  was  as  follows :  a  certain  de- 
vout woman,  whose  name  was  Juliana,  and  who  lived  at  Liege,  declared 
that  she  had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  intimating  to  her,  that  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  that  a  peculiar  festival  should  be  annually  observed 
in  honour  of  the  holy  sacrament,  or  rather  of  the  real  presence' of  Christ's 
body  in  that  sacred  institution.     Few  gave  attention  or  credit  to  this  pre- 
tended vision,  whose  circumstances  were  extremely  equivocal  and  absurd,* 
and  which  would  have  come  to  nothing,  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
Robert,  bishop  of  Liege,  who,  in  the  year  1246,  published  an  order  for  the 
celebration  of  this  festival  throughout  the  whole  province,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  which  he  knew  would  be  made  to  a  proposal  founded  only 
on  an  idle  dream.     After  the  death  of  Juliana,  one  of  her  fiiends  and 
companions,  whose  name  was  Eve,  took  up  her  cause  with  uncommon 
zeal,  and  had  credit  enough  with  Urban  IV.  to  engage  him  to  publish,  in 
the  year  1 264,  a  solemn  edict,  by  which  the  festival  in  question  was  im- 
posed upon  all  the  Christian  churches  without  exception.     This  edict, 
however,  did  not  produce  its  full  and  proper  effect,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  pontiff,  which  happened  soon  after  its  publication  ;  so  that  the 
festival  under  consideration  was  not  celebrated  universally  throughout  the 
Latin  churches  before  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V.,^  who,  in  the  council 
held  at  Vienne  in  France,  in  the  year  1811,  confirmed  the  edict  of  Urban, 
and  thus,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  established  a  festival,  which  con- 
tributed more  to  render  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  agreeable  to  the 
people,  than  the  decree  of  the  council  of  the  Lateran  imder  Innocent  III. 
or  than  all  the  cxortations  of  his  lordly  successors. 

The  year  of  jubUee  III.  About  the  conclusion  of  this  ccutury,  Boniface  VIII. 
rtte«*l)f  ihc  *"  added  to  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  the 
church.  famous  jubilee,  which  is  still  celebrated  at  Rome,  at  a  stated 

period,  with  the  utmost  profusion  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  In  the  year 
1299,  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that 
all  such  as  visited,  within  the  limits  of  the  following  year,  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  should  obtain  the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  and  that  this  privilege 
was  to  be  annexed  to  the  performance  of  the  same  service  once  every 
hundred  years.  Boniface  no  sooner  heard  of  this,  than  he  ordered  strict 
inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  the  author  and  the  foundation  of  this 
report,  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry  was  answerable  to  his  views ;  for  he 
was  assured,  by  many  testimonies  worthy  of  credit,*  say  the  Roman 


'  (O  This  fknatical  woman  declared,  that 
as  oflen  as  she  addressed  herself  to  God  or  to 
the  saiots  in  prayer,  she  saw  the  full  moon 
with  a  small  defect  or  breach  in  it ;  and  that, 
having  long  studied  to  6nd  out  the  significa- 
tion of  this  strange  appearance,  she  was  in- 
wardly informed  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  moon 
signified  the  church,  and  that  the  defect  or 
breach  was  the  want  of  an  annual  festival  in 
honour  of  the  holy  sacrament 

*  See  BarthoL  Fisen.  Origo  Prima  Fcsti 
Corporis  Christi  ex  Viso  SancUe  Virgioi  Jull- 
ansD  Oblato,  published  in  8vo,  at  Liege,  in  the 
year  1619  ;  Dallaua,  De  Culiua  Bdigiosi  Ob- 


ject p.  287 ;  Acta  Sanctor.  April,  torn.  L  pi 
437,  903.— And  above  all  Benedict  Post 
Max.  de  Festis  Christi  et  Maris,  lib.  L  c.  xiii. 
p.  360,  tonu  z.  0pp. 

*  0:>  These  testimonies  worthy  of  credit 
have  never  been  produced  by  the  Romish 
writers,  unless  we  rank  in  that  class,  that  of  an 
old  man,  who  had  completed  his  107tfa  year, 
and  who,  being  brought  before  Beniiaoe  VIU. 
declared,  if  we  may  believe  the  Abb^  Fletiry, 
that  his  father,  who  was  a  eommon  labourer, 
had  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee,  a 
hundred  yean  before  that  time.  See  Fleory, 
Hist  EocloB.  towards  the  ood  of  Uw  twdfiib 
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catholic  historians,  that,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  this  important  pri- 
vilege of  remission  and  indulgence  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  services 
above  mentioned.  No  sooner  had  the  pontiff  received  this  information, 
than  he  issued  out  an  epistolary  mandate,  addressed  to  all  Christians,  in 
which  he  enacted  it  as  a.solemn  law^f  the  church,  that  those  who,  every 
hundredth  or  jubilee  year,  confessed  their  sins,  and  visited,  with  sentiments 
of  contrition  and  repentance,  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  should  obtain  thereby  the  entire  remission  of  their  various  offences. ' 
The  successors  of  Boniface  were  not  satisfied  with  adding  a  multitude  of 
new  rites  and  inventions,  by  way  of  ornament,  to  this  superstitious  insti- 
tution ;  but,  finding  by  experience  that  it  added  to  the  lustre,  and  aug- 
mented the  revenues  of  the  Roman  church,  they  rendered  its  return  more 
frequent,  and  fixed  its  celebration  to  every  five-and- twentieth  year.' 


century. — It  it,  however,  a  ▼ery  unaccountable 
thing,  if  the  inttitution  of  the  jubtle«  year  wu 
not  the  invention  of  Boni&oe,  that  there  should 
be  neither  in  the  acts  of  coundU,  nor  in  the 
records  of  history,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned,  any  trace,  or  the  least  mention  of  its 
celebration  before  the  year  1800;  this,  with 
other  reasons  of  an  irresistible  evidence,  has 
persuaded  some  Roman  catholic  writers  to  con- 
sider the  institution  of  the  jubilee  year  as  the 
invention  of  this  pontiff,  who,  to  render  it 
more  respectable,  pretended  that  it  vnM  of  a 
much  earlier  date.  See  Ghilen.  et  Victorell. 
apud  Bonauni  Numism.  Pontiff.  Bom.  tom.  i 
p.  22,  28. 

'  So  the  matter  is  related  by  James  Cajetan, 
cardinal  of  St.  George,  and  nephew  to  Boni- 
face, in  his  Rdatio  de  Centcsimo  sen  Jubiheo 
Anno,  which  i»  published  in  hu  Magna  Bi- 
bliotheca  Vet.  Patrum,  tom.  vL  p.  426,  440, 
and  in  the  BiUiotlieca  Maxima  Patrum,  tom. 
XXV.  p.  267.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  account  is  erroneous  and  Mse, 
nor  that  Boni&ce  acted  the  part  of  an  impos- 
tor from  a  principle  of  avarice  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

erf*  N.  B.  It  is  not  without  astonishment, 
that  we  hear  Dr.  Mosheim  deciding  in  this 
manner  with  respect  to  the  good  faith  of  Boni- 
face, and  the  relation  of  his  nephew.  The 
character  of  that  vricked  and  ambitious  pon- 
tiff is  well  known,  and  the  relation  of  the  car- 
dinal of  St.  George  hat  been  proved  to  be  the 
most  ridiculous,  fiibulous,  motley  piece  of  stuff 
that  ever  usurped  the  title  of  an  historical  re- 
cord. See  the  excellent  Lettres  de  M.  Chais 
snr  Ics  Jubil^  that  are  mentioned  more  at 
laige  in  the  following  note,  tom.  i.  p.  53. 

t  The  various  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
institution  of  the  Roman  Jubilee,  are  ennme- 
ratcd  by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliogr. 
Antiq.  p.  316.  Among  the  authors  that  may 
be  added  to  this  list,  there  is  one  whom  we 
think  it  necessary  to  mention  particularly,  mx. 
the  Reverend  Charlee  Chais,  whose  Lettres 
Uistoriquea  et  Dogmatiques  sur  les  Jubil^  ot 
lea  Indulgences,  were  published  at  the  Hague 
in  three  vols.  8vo.  in  the  year  1751. 

(O*   These  letters  of  Mr.  Chais,  minister 


of  the  French  church  at  the  Hague,  and  well 
known  in  the  republic  of  letters,  contain  the 
most  full  and  accurate  account  that  has  been 
ever  given  of  the  institution  of  the  jubilee, 
and  of  the  rise,  progress,  abuses,  and  enormi- 
ties of  the  infamous  traffic  of  indulgences. 
This  account  is  judiciously  collected  from  the 
best  authors  of  antiquity,  and  from  sereraJ 
curious  records  that  have  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  other  writers ;  it  is  also  interspersed 
with  curious  and  sometimes  ludicrous  anec- 
dotes, that  render  the  work  equally  productive 
of  entertainment  and  instruction.  In  the  first 
volume  of  these  letters,  the  learned  author  lays 
open  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  institution 
of  the  jubilee;  he  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
human  invention,  which  owed  its  rise  to  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  popes,  and  its  cre- 
dit to  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
people,  and  whose  celebration  was  absolutely 
unknown  before  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
is  the  tme  date  of  its  origin.  He  takes  notice 
of  the  various  changes  it  underwent  with  re- 
spect to  the  time  of  ita  celebration,  the  various 
colours  with  which  the  ambitious  pontifls  co- 
vered it  in  order  to  render  it  respectable  and 
alluring  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  and  ex- 
poses these  illusionaby  many  oonvincing  argu- 
ments; whoso  gravity  u  seasoned  with  an 
agreeable  and  temperate  mixture  of  decent 
raillery.  He  proves,  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence, that  the  pi^ial  jubilee  is  an  imitation 
of  the  Secular  Games,  that  were  celebrated 
with  such  pomp  in  pagan  Romei  He  pointa 
oat  the  gross  conti^adictioi^  that  reign  in  the 
bulls  of  the  different  popes,  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  this  institution,  and  the  time  of 
its  celebration.  Nor  does  be  pass  over  in 
silence  the  infamous  traffic  of  indulgences,  the 
worldly  pomp  and  splendour,  the  crimes,  de- 
baucheries, and  disorders  of  every  kind  that 
were  observable  at  the  return  of  each  jubilee 
year.  He  lays  also  before  the  reader  an  his- 
torical view  of  all  the  jubilees  that  were  cele- 
brated from  the  pontificate  of  Bonifoce  VIII. 
in  the  year  1300,  to  that  of  Benedict  XIY.  in 
1750,  wiih  an  cntwtaining  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  adventurea  Uiat  happened 
among  the  pilgrims  who  repaired  to  Rome  wn 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH  DUR.IKG 

THIS  CENTURY. 


Nestorians  and 
Jacobitea. 


I.  •  We  have  no  account  of  any  new  sects  that  arose 
among  the  Greeks  during  this  century.  Those  of  the 
Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  which  were  setUed  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
East,  and  who  equalled  the  Greeks  in  their  aversion  to  the  rites  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Latin  church,  were  frequently  solicited,  by  the  ministry  of 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  missionaries  sent  among  them  by  the  popes,  to 
receive  the  Roman  yoke.  In  the  year  1246,  Innocent  IV.  used  his 
utmost  efforts  to  bring  both  these  sects  under  his  dominion ;  and  in  the 
year  1278,  terms  of  accommodation  were  proposed  by  Nicolas  IV.  to  the 
Nestorians,  and  particularly  to  that  branch  of  the  sect  which  resided  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia.*  The  leading  men  both  among  the  Nestorians 
and  Jacobites  seemed  to  give  ear  to  the  proposals  that  were  made  to  them, 
and  were  by  no  means  averse  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  of  Rome ; 
but  the  prospect  of  peace  soon  vanished,  and  a  variety  of  causes  concurred 
to  prolong  the  rupture. 

The conteata of  ^^*  During  the  wholc  coursc  of  this  century,  the  Roman 

t«r  wit?"*!?**"  pontiffs  carried  on  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  perse- 
secta.  whom  cution  against  those  whom  they  branded  with  the  deno- 
SwriroiSStely"'  "lination  of  heretics,  i.  e.  against  all  those  who  called  their 
.  with  the  name  pretended  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  question,  or  taught 
0  heretiea.  doctrines  different  from  those  which  were  adopted  and  pro- 

pagated by  the  church  of  Rome.  For  the  sects  of  the  Catharists,  Wal- 
denses,  Petrobrussians,  &c.  gathered  strength  from  day  to  day,  spread  im- 
])erceptibly  throughout  all  Europe,  assembled  numerous  congregations  in 
Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  and  formed  by  degrees  such  a  powerful 
])arty,  as  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  menaced 
the  papal  jurisdiction  with  a  fatal  revolution.  To  the  ancient  sects 
new  factions  were  added,  which,  though  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
various  respects,  yet  were  all  unanimously  agreed  in  this  one  point,  viz. 
"  That  the  public  and  established  religion  was  a  motley  system  of  errors 
and  superstition;  and  that  the  dominion  which  the  popes  had  usurped 
over  Christians,  as  also  the  authority  they  exercised  in  religious  mat- 
ters, were  unlawful  and  tyrannical."  Such  were  the  notions  propagated 
by  the  sectaries,  who  refuted  the  superstitions  and  impostures  of  the 
times  by  argufnents  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  whose  declama- 
tions against  the  power,  the  opulence,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs  and 
clergy,  were  extremely  agreeable  to  many  princes  and  civil  magistrates, 
who  groaned  under  the  usurpations  of  the  sacred  order.  The  pontiffs, 
therefore,   considered   themselves  as  obliged  to  have  recourse   to   new 


these  oecaaiona.  The  second  and  third  ▼<>- 
lumes  of  these  intereatiog  letters  treat  of  the 
indulgencea  that  are  adminiatered  in  the  charcli 
of  Rome.  The  reader  wilt  find  here  their 
nature  and  origin  explained,  tlip  doctrine  of  iho 
Roman  catholic  divines  relating  to  them  stated 
and  refuted,  the  history  of  this  impious  traffic 


accurately  laid  down,  and  its  enc»initie«  and 
pernicious  effectscircumstantially  exposed  with 
learning,  perspicuity,  and  candour. 

*  Odor.  Itaynaldua,  Annul.  EgcIcs.  torn. 
xiii.  ad.  A.  1*247.  sect,  xxxii.  ct  tom.  xv.  •& 
A.  1303,  sect.  xxii.  et  ad  A.  1304.  kxI 
xxiii. ;  Matth.  Paris,  Uist,  Major,  p.  373. 
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and  extraordiaary  methods  -of  defeating  and  subduing  enemies,  who, 
both  by  their  number  and  their  rank,  were  every  way  proper  to  fill 
them  with  terror. 

III.  The  number  of  these  dissenters  from  the  church  of 
quiaitioo  In  Nar-  Rome  was  nowhere  greater  than  in  Narbonne  Gaul,^  and 
bonne  (Uui.  ^|,g  countries  adjacent,  where  they  were  received  and  pro- 
tected in  a  singular  manner  by  Raymond  VI.  earl  of  Thoulouse,  and  other 
persons  of  the  highest  distinction ;  and  where  the  bishops,  either  through 
humanity  or  indolence,  were  so  negligent  and  remiss  in  the  prosecution  of 
heretics,  that  the  latter,  laying  aside  all  their  fears,  formed  settlements,  and 
multiplied  prodigiously  from  day  to  day.  Innocent  III.  was  soon  informed  of 
all  these  proceedings,  and  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  sent 
legates  extraordinary  into  the  southern  provinces  of  France  to  do  what  the 
bishops  had  left  undone,  and  to  extirpate  heresy,  in  all  its  various  forms 
and  modifications,  without  being  at  all  scrupulous  in  using  such  methods  as 
might  be  necessary  to  effect  this  salutary  purpose.  The  persons  charged 
with  this  ghostly  commission  were  Rainier,'  a  Cistertian  monk,  Pierre  de 
Castelnau,*^  archdeacon  of  Maguelone,  who  became  also  afterwards  a  Cis- 
tertian friar.  These  eminent  missionaries  were  followed  by  several  others, 
among  whom  was  the  famous  Spaniard  Dominic,  founder  of  the  order  of 
preachers,  who,  returning  from  Rome  in  the  year  1206,  fell  in  with  these 
delegates,  embarked  in  their  cause,  and  laboured  both  by  his  exhortations 
and  actions  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  These  spiritual  champions,  who 
engaged  in  this  expedition  solely  upon  the  authority  of  the  pope,  without 
cither  asking  the  advice,  or  demanding  the  succours  of  the  bishops,  and 
who  inflicted  capital  punishment  upon  such  of  the  heretics  as  they  could 
not  convert  by.  reason  and  argument,  were  distinguished  in  common  dis- 
course by  the  title  of  Inquisitors,  and  from  them  the  formidable  and  odious 
tribunal  called  the  Inquisition  derived  its  original. 

Thefonnofthe  ^^'  ^hen  this  new  set  of  heresy-hunters*  had  executed 

inquuition  set-  their  commission,  and  purged  the  provinces  to  which  they 
were  sent  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemies  of  the  Roman 
faith,  the  pontiffs  were  so  sensible  of  their  excellent  services,  that  they 
established  missionaries  of  a  like  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  placed  Inqui- 
sitors in  almost  every  city  whose  inhabitants  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
suspected  of  heresy,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  which  the  people 
showed  to  this  new  institution,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  fre- 
quently expelled,  and  sometimes  massacred,  tliese  bloody  officers  of  the 
popish  hierarchy.  The  council  held  at  Thoulouse,  in  the  year  1229,  by 
Romanus,  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  and  pope's  legate,  went  still  farther, 
and  erected  in  every  city  a  council  of  inquisitors,  consisting  of  one  priest 
and  three  laymen.'  This  institution  was,  however,  superseded,  in  the 
year  1233,  by  Gregory  IX.  who  intrusted  the  Dominicans,  or  preaching 


^  That  pvt  of  FnDoe  wbieb,  iu  Rncient 
timet,  compreheodod  the  provinoet  of  Savoy, 
Dauphin4>  Provence,  and  LAUguedoc. 

*  9y  Instead  of  Rainier,  other  historians 
mention  one  Raoul,  or  Ralph,  as  the  associate 
of  Pierre  de  Caatclnau.  See  Fleoiy,  Ilistoire 
Elcclet.  livr.  IzxvL  sect,  xil 

^  The  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  writers 
consider  Pierre  do  Caatclnau  as  the  Brst  in* 
qutsitor.  It  will  appear  hereafter  iu  what 
sense  this  assertion  may  be  sdmitted.  Fur 
an  account  of  this  legate,  see  the  Acta  Sane  tor. 


torn.  i.  Martii,  p.  41 1. 

*  8:^  The  term  of  Heresy-hunters,  fur 
which  the  translator  is  lesponsible,  will  not 
seem  absurd,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  of 
France  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  the  inquisitoia 
who  succeeded  them,  were  bound  by  an  oath, 
not  only  to  seek  fur  the  heretics  in  towns, 
houses,  cellars,  and  other  lurking  places,  but 
s1m>  in  woods,  caves,  fields,  &c. 

'   See    Uarduini   Concilia,    torn.    vii.   p. 
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friars,  with  the  important  commission  of  discovering  and  bringing  to  Judg- 
ment the  heretics  that  were  lurking  in  France,  and  in  a  formal  epistie 
discharged  the  bishops  from  the  burden  of  that  painful  of&ceJf  Imme- 
diately after  this,  the  bishop  of  Toumay,  who  was  the  pope's  l^ate  in 
France,  began  to  execute  this  new  resolution,  by  appointing  Pieire  Cellan, 
and  Guiilaume  Amaud,  inquisitors  of  heretical  praTity  at  Thoolonse,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  in  every  city,  where  the  Dominicans  had  a  convent, 
to  constitute  officers  of  the  same  nature,  chosen  from  among  the  monks 
of  that  celebrated  order.^  From  this  period  we  are  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  in  this  and  the 
following  ages  subdued  such  a  prodigious  multitude  of  heretica,  part  of 
whom  were  converted  to  the  church  by  terror,  and  the  rest  committed  to 
the  flames  without  mercy.  For  the  Dominicans  erected,  first  at  Thoulouse, 
and  afterwards  at  Carcassone,  and  other  places,  a  tremendous  court,  before 
which  were  summoned  not  only  heretics,  and  persons  suspected  of  heresy, 
but  likewise  all  who  were  accused  of  magic,  sorcery,  Judaism,  witchcraft, 
and  other  crimes  of  that  kind.  This  tribunal,  in  process  of  time,  was 
erected  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  though  not  every  where  with  the 
same  success.* 


'  Bcmhard  Guidonis  in  Chrooico  Pontif. 
MS.  ap.  Jac  Echardum  Scriptor.  Pnedioator. 
tom.  i.  p.  88;  Pereioi,  Historia  Inqnisit 
Tholosanae,  Biibjoincd  to  his  Uiatoiia  Con- 
ventus  FP.  Praedicat  Tholotann,  1693,  in 
8vo;  Hiatoire  G^udralo  de  Laugucdoc,  tom. 
iii.  p.  894,  395. 

^  Kcbard  and  Percbus,  loc.  citat. 

^  The  accounts  we  have  here  given  of  the 
first  rite  of  the  Inquisition,  though  founded 
upon  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies 
and  the  most  authentic  records,  are  yet  very 
dilferout  from  those  that  are  to  be  found  in 
most  authors.  Certain  learned  men  tell  us, 
that  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquiution  was  the 
invention  of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  first  erected 
by  him  in  the  city  of  Thoulouse :  that  he,  of 
consequence,  was  the  first  inquisitor :  Jiat 
the  year  of  its  institution  is  indeed  uncertain ; 
but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  confirmed  in  a 
solemn  manner,  by  Innocent  III.  in  the 
council  of  the  lAteran,  in  the  year  1215. 
See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii 
Toli  Orbi  Exoriens,  p.  569 ;  Phil.  Limborchi, 
Historia  Inquisit.  lib.  i.  c.  x.  p.  39,  and  the 
other  writers  mentioned  by  Fabricius.  I  will 
not  aflirm,  that  the  writers  who  give  this 
account  of  the  matter  have  advanced  all  this 
without  authority ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  the  authors,  whom  they  have  taken 
for  their  guides,  are  not  of  the  first  rate  in 
point  of  merit  and  credibility.  Limborch, 
whose  History  of  the  Inquisition  is  looked 
upon  as  a  most  important  and  capital  work, 
is  generally  followed  by  modem  writers  in 
their  accounts  of  that  odious  tribunal.  But, 
however  laudable  that  historian  may  have 
been  in  point  of  fidelity  and  diligence,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  middle  age; 
that  he  drew  his  materials,  not  from  the  true 
and  original  sources,  but  from  writers  of  a 


second  class,  and  thus  has  &lleD,  in  the  coone 
of  his  history,  into  various  miatakea.      El's 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  inqoisiticin  is  na- 
doubtedly  false :  nor  does  that  which  is  given 
by  many  other  writers  approach  nearer  to  the 
truth.      The  circumstances  of  thia  aecouut., 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  hcginaiiif  of 
this  note,  are  more  especially  destitute  of  all 
foundation.     Many  of  the  Dominicans,  who, 
in  our  times,  have  presided  in  the  court  of 
inquisition,  and  have  extolled  the  sanccity  of 
that  pioiu  institution,  deny,  at  the  same  tin«', 
that  Dominic  was  its  founder,  as  also  that  he 
was  the  first  inquisitor,  nay,  that  be  was  ao 
inquisitor  at  alL     They  go  still  farther,  acnd 
affirm,  that  the  court  of  inquisition  was  not 
erected  during  the  life  of  St  Dominie.     Nor 
is  all  this  advanced  inoonuderatdj,  aa  every 
impartial  inquirer  into  the  proofii  they  allege 
will  easily  perceive.     Nevntbeleas,  the  qam- 
tion,  Whether  or  not  St.  Dominie  was  aa 
inquintor,  seems  to  be  jnerely  a  diapate  nboot 
words,  and  depends  ratirdy  npon  the  difierait 
significations  of  which  the  term  inquisitor  is 
susceptible.      That    word,    according    to  its 
original  meaning,  signified  a  person  investrd 
with  the  commission  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  extirpate  heresy  and  oppose 
its  abettors,  but  not  clothed  with  any  judicial 
power.    But  it  soon  acquired  a  difieretit  nMsao- 
ing,  and  ugnified  a  person  appointed  by  tbe 
Roman  pontiff  to  proceed  judicially  against 
heretics  and  such  as  were  snepected  of  Iwresy. 
to  pronounce  sentence  according  to  their  re- 
spective cases,  and  to  deliver  over  to   tbe 
secular  arm  such  as  persisted  obstinately  in 
their  errors.     In  thU  latter  sense  Dominic 
was  not  an  inquisitor ;  sinee  it  is  well  known 
that  there  were  no  papal  judges  of  this  natnrs 
before  the  pontificate  of  Gttigory  IX.,  bat  he 
was  undoubtedly  an  inquisitor  in  the  originsl 
sense  that  was  attached  to  that  term. 
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y.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  this  court  of  inquisidon  was  at  first 
simple,  and  almost  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  was  ohserved 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.^  But  this  simplicity  was  gradually 
changed  by  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  experience  suggested  several  new 
methods  of  augmenting  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  their  spiritual  tribunal, 
and  who  made  such  alterations  in  the  forms  of  proceeding,  that  the 
manner  of  taking  cognizance  of  heretical  causes  became  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  usual  in  civil  affairs.  These  friars  were, 
to  say  the  truth,  entirely  ignorant  of  judicial  matters ;  nor  were  they 
acquainted  with  the  procedures  of  any  other  tribunal  than  that  which  was 
called,  in  the  Roman  church,  the  Tribunal  of  Penance.  It  was,  there- 
fore, after  this  that  they  modelled  the  new  court  of  inquisition,  as  far  as  a 
resemblance  between  the  two  was  possible ;  and  hence  arose  that  strange 
system  of  inquisitorial  law,  which»  in  many  respects,  is  so  contrary  to 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of  equity 
and  justice.  This  is  the  important  circumstance  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  account  for  the  absurd,  imprudent,  and  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  the  inquisitors  against  persons  that  ai^e  accused  of  holding  what  they 
call  heretical  opinions. 

Therighttand  VI.  That  nothing  might  be   wanting  to  render  this 

ed totSrinqui-    Spiritual  court  formidable   and   tremendous,   the   Roman 
•ition.  pontiffs  persuaded  the  European  princes,  and  more  espe- 

cially the  emperor  Frederic  II.,'  and  Lewis  IX.,  king  of  France,  not  only 
to  enact  the  most  barbarous  laws  against  heretics,  and  to  commit  to  the 
flames,  by  the  ministry  of  public  justice,  those  who  were  pronounced  such 
by  the  inquisitors,  but  also  to  maintain  the  inquisitors  in  their  office, 
and  grant  them  their  protection  in  the  most  open  and  solemn  manner. 
The  edicts  to  this  purpose  issued  out  by  Frederic  II.  are  well  known; 
edicts  every  way  proper  to  excite  horror,  and  which  rendered  tbe  most 
illustrious  piety  and  virtue  incapable  of  saving  from  the  crudest  death 
such  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  inquisitors.^  These 
abominable  laws  were  not,  however,  sufficient  to  restrain  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  people  against  these  inhuman  judges,  whose  barbarity 
was  accompanied  with  superstition  and  arrogance,  with  a  spirit  of  sus- 
picion and  perfidy,  nay,  even  with  temerity  and  imprudence.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  insulted  by  the  multitude  in  many  places,  were  driven,  in 
an  ignominious  .manner,  out  of  some  cities,  and  were  put  to  death  in 
others ;  and  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  the  first  German  inquisitor,  who  derived 
his  commission  from  Gregory  IX.,  was  one  of  the  many  victims  that 
were   sacrificed  upon   this    occasion   to  the  vengeance   of   the   public,^ 


J  The  records  pablisbed  by  the  Beoedictinea, 
in  their  Histoire  G^n^r.  de  Lauguedoc,  torn, 
iii.  p.  371,  ihow  the  timpticity  that  rdgnod  in 
the  proceediDgt  of  the  inquisitioD  at  ita  first 
institution. 

^  The  law  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  in  re- 
lation to  the  inquisitors,  may  be  seea  in 
Limborch^s  History  of  the  Inquisition,  as  also 
in  the  Epistles  of  Pierre  de  Vignea,  and  in 
Bzovios,  RaynaUus,  &c.  The  edict  of  St. 
Lewis,  in  favour  of  these  ghostly  judges,  is 
genially  known  under  the  title  of  Cupientes ; 
for  so  it  is  called  by  the  Fi'euch  lawyers  on 
account  of  ita  beginning  with  that  word.  It 
was  issued  out  in  the  year  1229,  as  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  have  proved  sufficiently  in  their 


Hist.  GMnerale  de  Languedoc,  tom.  iii.  p. 
378,  575.  It  is  also  published  by  Catclius, 
in  his  Uutor.  ComiL  Tolosanor.  p.  309,  and 
in  many  other  authora.  This  edict  is  aa 
severe  and  inhuman,  to  the  full,  as  the  laws 
of  Frederic  II.  For  a  great  part  of  the  tcute- 
tUy  of  good  king  Lewis  consisted  in  his  furious 
and  implacable  aversion  to  heretics,  against 
whom  he  judged  it  more  expedient  to  employ 
the  influence  of  racks  and  gibbets,  than  the 
power  of  reason  and  argument  See  Du 
Fresne.  Vita  Ludovici  a  Joinvillio  Scripta, 
p.  11,  39. 

*  The  life  of  this  furious  and  celebrated  in- 
quisitor has  been  composed  from  the  most 
authentic  records  that  are  extant,  and  also 
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which  his  incredible  barbarities  had  raised  to  a  dreadful  degree  of  ve- 
hemence and  fury." 

SeTerer  metbods  VII.  When  Innocent  III.  perceived  that  the  labours  of 
aglimuhe^e-  ^^  ^^^  inquisitors  were  not  immediately  attended  with 
reuet.  such  abundant  fruits  as  he  had  fondly  expected,  he  ad- 

dressed himself,  in  the  year  1207,  to  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
and  to  the  leadbg  men  of  that  nation,  soliciting  them,  by  the  alluring 
promise  of  the  most  ample  indulgences,  to  extirpate  all  whom  he  thought 
proper  to  call  heretics,  by  fire  or  sword."  This  exhortation  was  repeated 
with  new  accessions  of  fervour  and  earnestness,  the  year  follovring,  when 
Pierre  de  Castelnau,  the  legate  of  this  pontiff,  and  his  inquisitor  in  France, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  patrons  of  the  people,  called  heretics.^  Kot  long 
after  this,  the  Cistertian  monks,  in  the  name  of  this  pope,  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  the  heretics  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and 
a  storm  seemed  to  hb  gathering  against  them  on  all  sides  ;  Raymond  YL, 
earl  of  Thoulouse,  in  whose  territories  Castelnau  had  been  massacred,  was 
solemnly  excommunicated,  and,  to  deliver  himself  from  this  eocleaia&tical 
malediction,  changed  sides,  and  embarked  in  the  crusade  now  mentioned. 
In  the  year  1209,  a  formidable  army  of  cross-bearers  commenced  against 
the  heretics,  who  were  comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Albigenses,!*  an  open  war,  which  they  carried  on  with  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  cruelty,  though  with  various  success,  for  several  years.  The 
chief  director  of  this  ghostly  war  was  Amald,  abbot  of  the  Cistertians, 
and  legate  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops  employed  in  this  noble  expedition  was  Simon,  earl  of  Montford. 
Raymond  VI.,  earl  of  Thoulouse,  who,  consulting  his  safety  rather  than 
his  conscience,  had  engaged  in  the  crusade  against  the  heretics,  was 
obliged  to  change  sides,  and  to  attack  their  persecutors.  For  Simon,  who 
had  embarked  in  this  war,  not  so  much  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, or  of  aversion  to  the  heretics,  as  from  a  desire  of  augmenting  his 
fortune,  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon  the  territories  of  Raymond,  and  bis 

from   seTcnl   valuable    manuscripta  by   the  castrorum  bieivtici,  et  defcDaom  eomni,  geoc^ 

learned  John  Hermao  Schminkiut.     See  also  ralitcrAlbigenies  vocantur.**  The  Hune aatbor 

Wadding.   AnnaL   Minor,   torn,  iu   p.   151,  divides  aftenvardi  the  Albigentea  into  Tanovi 

355,  and  Echard.  Scriptor.  Dominican,  iom.  i.  secta,  cap.  ii  p.  3,  et  8.  of  which  be  cooiidcn 

p.  487.  that  of  the  Waldentea  at  the  leaat  peroicioin. 

»  ft^-    The    Abb^    Fleury    acknowlcdgc-a  "  Mali  erant  Waldenaea,   ted    coniparauope 

the  brutal  bai*barUy  of  this  unielenting  iiiqiii-  aliorum  hcrelicorum  longo  minus  prrvrnl" 

wtor,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  heres}-,  not  ]  t  was  not,  however,  from  the  city  of  Albigia,  ar 

ouly  committed   to  the  flamea  a  prodigious  Albi,  that  the  French  heretica  were  comprc- 

number  of  nobles,  clcrka,  monks,  hermita.  hcndcd  under  the  general  title  of  jAlbigcnsts, 

aud  lay  persons  of  all  ranks,  but  moreover  but  from  anothcrcircnmstauce,  to  wit,lbatthe 

Ciuscd  them  to  be  pat  to  deatli  the  very  same  greatest  pait  of  Narbonno^Gaul  waa,  in  ibis 

day  they  were  accused,  without  appeal.     See  century,  called  Albigensium,  as  the  Benedic- 

Fleury,  HisU  Eccles.  livr.  Uxx.  sect.  xxiv.  tine  monks  have  clearly  demonstrated  in  their 

"  Innocenailll.  Epistoln,  lib.  X.  epist.49.  Histoire  Gdn«?r»le  de   Languedoc,   torn,  iu- 

»  Id.  Ibid.  lib.   xi.  ep.  26,  27,  28,  29 ;  not.  xiii.  p  552.     The  term  Albigcnscs,  »o 

Acta  Sanclor.  Mart.  torn.  i.  p.  411.  its  more  confined  sense,  was  used  to  denoi© 

P  The  term   Albigensea   is   used   in    two  those  heretics  who  inclined  towards  the  Msdi- 

senses,  of  which  the  one  is  general,  and  the  chaan  systen^  and  who  were  otherwise  knova 

other  more  confined.     In  iu  more  general  by  the  denominations  of  Catharists,  Pnblicaut, 

aud  extensive  sense,  it  comprehends  all  the  or  Paulicians,  and  Bulgarians.     This  appon 

various  kinds  of  heretics  who  resided  at  this  evidently  from  many  incontestable  authontki, 

time  in  Nnrbonne-Gaul,  i.  e.  in  the  southern  and  more  especially  from  the  Codex  Inquiii- 

pa'ts  of  France.     This  appears  from  the  ful-  tionis  Tolosanie,  published   by  Limboitrh,  in 

luwiug  passage  of  Pctrus ^iriieosis,  who,  in  his  Uistoiy  of  the  Inquisition,  and  iu  wbirii 

the  Dedication  of  his  lii'btory  of  the  Albi-  ilie    Albigcnses    a»c    ra»cfully    disUngui^b.d 

gcuses    to  Innocrnt  III.,    rx|ires»e»   himstlf  fium  the  other  sects  that  m^de  a  noise  in  liu» 

liius :    "  Tolueani   el   alinrum   civitatum,    et  cunlury. 
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The  fniltlets  op- 
poaition  made 
by  the  earl  of 
Thoulouse  to 
the  Roman 
pontiff. 


selfish  views  were  seconded  and  accomplished  by  the  conrt  of  Rome. 
After  many  battles,  sieges,  and  a  multitude  of  other  exploits  conducted 
with  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  the  most  abominable  barbarity,  he 
received  from  the  hands  of  Innocent  III.,  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  a.  d. 
1215,  the  county  of  Thoulouse,  and  the  other  lands  belonging  to  that  earl, 
as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  supporting  the  cause  of  Gbd  and  of  the  chureh. 
About  three  years  after  this,  he  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Thoulouse. 
Raymond,  his  valiant  adversary,  died  in  the  year  1222. 

VIII.  Thus  were  the  two  chiefs  of  this  deplorable  war 
taken  off  the  scene ;  but  this  removal  was  far  from  extin- 
guishing the  infernal  flame  of  persecution  on  the  side  of 
the  pontiffs,  or  calming  the  restless  spirit  of  faction  on  that 
of  the  pretended  heretics.  Raymond  VII.,  earl  of  Thou- 
louse, and  Amalric,  earl  of  Montford,  succeeded  their  fathers  at  the  head 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  carried  on  the  xvar  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, and  with  such  various  success  as  rendered  the  issue  for  some  time 
doubtful.  The  former  seemed  at  first  more  powerful  than  his  adversary  ;  ' 
and  the  Roman  pontiff,  Honorius  III.,  alarmed  at  the  vigorous  opposition 
he  made  to  the  orthodox  legions,  engaged  Lewis  VIII.,  king  of  France, 
by  the  most  pompous  promises,  to  mareh  in  person  with  a  formidable  army 
against  the  enemies  of  the  chureh.  The  obsequious  monarch  listened  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  lordly  pontiff,  and  embarked  with  a  considerable 
military  foree  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  but  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  zeal.  His  engagements,  however,  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  his 
furious  designs  against  the  heretics,  were  executed  with  the  greatest  ala- 
crity and  vigour  by  his  son  and  successor,  Lewis  the  Saint;  so  that  Ray- 
mond, pressed  on  all  sides,  was  obliged,  in  the  year  1229,  to  make  peace 
upon  the  most  disadvantageous  terms,  even  by  making  a  cession  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  territories  to  the  French  monarch,  after  having 
sacrificed  a  considerable  portion  of  them  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  chureh 
of  Rome.**  This  treaty  of  peace  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  cause  of 
heresy,  and  dispersed  the  champions  that  had  appeared  in  its  defence ;  the 
inquisition  was  established  at  Thoulouse,  and  the  heretics  were  not  only 
exposed  to  the  pious  cruelties  of  Lewis,  but,  what  was  still  more  sliocking, 
Raymond  himself,  who  had  formerly  been  their  patron,  became  their  per- 
secutor, and  treated  them  upon  all  occasions  with  the  most  inhuman  seve- 
rity. It  is  true,  this  prince  broke  the  engagements  into  which  he  had 
entered  by  the  treaty  above  mentioned,  and  renewed  the  war  against  Lewis 
and  the  inquisitors,  who  abused  their  victory  and  the  power  they  had  ac- 
quired, in  the  most  odious  manner.  But  this  new  effort  in  favour  of 
the  heretics  was  attended  with  little  or  no  effect;  and  the  unfortunate 
earl  of  Thoulouse,  the  last  representative  of  that  noble  and  powerful 
house,  dejected  and  exhausted  by  the  losses  he  had  sustained,  and  the 
perplexities  in  which  he  was  involved,  died,  in  the  year  1249,  without 
male  issue.    And  thus  ended  a  civil  war,  of  which  religion  had  been  partly 


4  0^  It  wu  in  eomequenoe  of  ihit  treaty, 
of  which  the  articlM  were  drawn  np  at  Meaoz, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Paris,  in  pitMenco 
of  Lewis,  that  the  nniversity  of  Thonlonse 
was  founded,  Raymond  having  bound  himself 
thereby  to  pay  the  sum  of  4000  silyer  marcs, 
in  order  to  the  support  of  two  professors  of 
dirinity,  two  of  canon  law,  two  of  grammar, 
and  six  of  the  liberal  arts,  during  the  space  of 


ten  years.  We  must  also  obsenre,  that  what 
Dr.  Moshcim  says  of  the  cession  that  Ray* 
mond  made  of  his  lands  is  not  sufficiently 
clear  and  accuratei  These  lands  were  not  to 
be  transferred  till  after  hit  death,  and  they 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  brother  of  Lewis 
IX.,  who,  according  to  the  treaty,  was  to 
espouse  the  daughter  of  Raymond.  See  Flenry, 
Hist  Eccles.  liv.  Ixxix.  sect.  40. 
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the  cause,  and  partly  the  pretext,  and  which,  in  its  consequences,  was 

highly  profitable  both  to  the  kings  of  Fraiice  and  to  the  Roman  pontiffs. ' 

The  Brethren  and       ^^*  ^^®  Severity  which  the  court  of  Rome  employed  in 

F  *'*s  ?ri**'*       ^^®  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  formidable  aigaments  of 

'^  ^  '  fire  and  sword,  racks  and  gibbets,  with  which  the  popes  and 
their  creatures  reasoned  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  rise  of  new  and  most  pernicious  sects  in  several 
places.  Many  of  these  sects  were  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  and  tran- 
sitory in  their  duration,  while  some  of  them  made  a  noise  in  the  world, 
and  were  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Among  the  latter  we  may  reckon  that 
of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit,  which  about  this  time  gained 
ground  secretly  and  imperceptibly  in  Italy,  Frftnce,  and  Germany,  and 
seduced  into  its  bosom  multitudes  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  by  the  strik- 
ing appearance  of  piety  that  was  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the  members 
that  composed  it.  How  far  the  councils  of  this  century  proceeded  against 
this  new  sect,  we  cannot  say  with  any  certainty ;  because  we  have  upon 
record  but  a  few  of  the  decrees  that  were  issued  out  upon  that  occasion. 
Perhaps  the  obscurity  of  the  rising  faction  screened  it,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  public  view.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  following  age,  the 
Brethren  and  Sisters  above  mentioned  came  forth  from  their  retreats ;  in 
proportion  as  their  numbers  increased,  they  drew  upon  them  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  those  of  the  inquisitors,  who  committed  to  the 
flames  such  of  these  unhappy  enthusiasts  as  fell  into  their  hands ;  whfle 
the  councils,  held  in  Germany  and  other  nations,  loaded  them  with  excom- 
munications and  damnatory  edicts. 

This  new  sect  took  their  denomination  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul,*  and 
maintained  that  the  true  children  of  God  were  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  a  full  and  perfect  freedom  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  *    They 

'  Many  writen,  botb  ancient  and  modern, 
hare  related  the  circumstances  of  this  religious 
war,  that  was  carried  on  against  the  earls  of 
Tboulouse  and  their  confederates,  and  alto 
against  the  heretics,  whose  canse  they  main-, 
tained.  But  none  of  the  historians,  whom  I 
have  consulted  on  this  subject,  have  treated  it 
with  that  impartiality  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  merit  of  historical  writing.  The  pro< 
testant  writers,  among  whom  Baanage  de- 
Bcrves  an  eminent  rank,  are  too  fisvourable  to 
Raymond  and  the  Albigcnses;  the  Roman 
catholic  historians  lean  with  still  more  par- 
tiality to  the  other  side.  Of  these  latter,  the 
most  recent  are  Benedict,  a  Dominican  monk, 
author  of  tlie  Histoiro  des  Albigeois,  dea 
Taudois,  et  dea  Barbets,  published  at  Paris, 
in  1691,  in  two  volumes  12mo;  J.  Bapt. 
Langlois,  a  Jesuit,  who  composed  the  Histoire 
des  Groisadcs  contre  lea  Albigeois,  which  waa 
published  in  12mo,  at  Rouen,  in  1703;  to 
which  we  must  add,  Jo.  Jac.  Percini  Mono- 
moDta  CoDvontus  Tolosani  Ordinia  FF.  Pr»- 
dlcator.  in  qnibus  Historia  hujua  Conventua 
distribuitur,  et  refertur  totiua  Albigensiom 
fjcti  narratio,  Toloss,  159S,  foL  These 
writers  are  chargeable  with  the  greatest  par^ 
tiality  and  injustice  in  the  reproaches  and  ca- 
lumnies they  throw  out  so  liberally  against 
the  Raymonds  and  the  Albigensea,  while  they 


disguise,  with  a  perfidious  dexteiify,  tbe  bar- 
barity of  Simon  of  Montford,  and  the  am^ 
tious  views  of  extending  their  domintmis  that 
engaged  the  kings  of  France  to  enter  into  Ihia 
war.  The  most  ample  and  afeeutate  aeeeont 
of  this  expedition  against  the  heretics  ia  ikat 
which  is  given  by  the  learned  Benedietiaca, 
Claude  de  le  Vic  and  Joseph  Vaisaette,  in 
their  Histoire  G^n^rale  de  Langnedoc,  Paria, 
1730,  torn.  iii.  in  which,  however,  tbeie  vc 
several  omissiona,  which  lender  that  valaahte 
work  defective. 

*  Romans,  viii.  2,  14. 

*  The  aecounta  we  here  give  of  these 
wretched  fanatics  are,  for  the  moat  pail,  taken 
from  authentic  recerda,  which  have  aet  been 
as  yet  published,  from  the  decrees  of  aynoda 
and  councils  held  in  Franco  and  GermaDv, 
from  the  Diplomas  of  the  Roman  pontift,  Ae 
sentences  prononnced  by  the  inqnisiloca,  and 
the  odier  sources  of  infiDnnatioii  to  which  1 
have  bad  acoesSk  I  have  alao  a  eoUediett  af 
extracts  from  certain  books  of  these  catkvft- 
siasta,  and  more  especially  from  that  wUck 
treated  of  the  Nine  Spiritud  Rodca,  and  w%kk 
was  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the  five 
brethren,  who  considered  it  as  n  tuawMc  of 
divine  wisdom  and  doctrine.  As  I 
expose  here  these  reeords  to  the 
of  the  curioua  reader,  I  beg  leave  le  ider 
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called,  by  the  Germans  and  Flemish,  Beghards  and  Beguttes,  which,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  was  a  name  usually  given  to  those  who  made  an  extra- 
ordinary profession  of  piety  and  devotion.  They  received  from  others,  the 
reproachM  denomination  of  Bicomi,  t.  e.  Idiots.  In  France,  they  were 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Beghins  and  Beghines,  while  the  multitude 
distinguished  them  by  that  of  Turlupins,  the  origin  and  reason  of  which 
title  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ."^  Nothing  carried  a  more  shocking  air 
of  lunacy  and  distraction  than  their  external  aspect  and  manners.  They 
ran  from  place  to  place  clothed  in  the  most  singular  and  fantastic  apparel, 
and  begged  their  bread  with  wild  shouts  and  clamours,  rejecting  with  horror 
every  kind  of  industry  and  labour,  as  an  obstacle  to  divine  contemplation, 
and  to  the  ascent  of  the  soul  towards  the  Father  of  spirits.  In  all  their 
excamions  they  were  followed  by  women,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the 
most  intimate  familiarity.^  They  distributed  among  the  people,  books 
which  contained  the  substance  of  their  doctrine,  held  nocturnal  assemblies 
in  places  remote  from  public  view,  and  seduced  many  from  frequenting  the 
ordinary  institutions  of  divine  worship. 

The  mjitieai  doe-  X.  These  brethren,  who  gloried  in  the  freedom  which 
trine*  of  this  they  pretended  to  have  obtained,  through  the  Spirit,  from 
the  dominion  and  obligation  of  the  law,  adopted  a  certain 
rigid  and  fantastic  system  of  Mystic  theology,  built  upon  pretended  philo- 
sophical principles,  which  carried  a  striking  resemblance  of  the  impious 
doctrines  of  the  Pantheists.  For  they  held,  '*  That  all  things  flowed  by 
emanation  from  God,  and  were  finally  to  return  to  their  divine  source ; 
that  rational  souls  were  so  many  portions  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  that 
the  universe,  considered  as  one  great  whole,  was  God  :  that  every  man,  by 
the  power  of  contemplation,  and  by  calling  off  his  mind  from  sensible  and 
terrestrial  objects,  might  be  united  to  the  Deity  in  an  ineflable  manner,  and 
become  one  with  the  Source  and  Parent  of  all  things  ;  and  that  they,  who, 
by  long  and  assiduous  meditation,  had  plunged  themselves,  as  it  were,  into 
the  abyss  of  the  Divinity,  acquired  thereby  a  most  glorious  and  sublime 
liberty,  and  were  not  only  delivered  from  the  violence  of  sinful  lusts,  but 
even  from  the  common  instincts  of  nature."  From  these  and  such  like 
doctrines,  the  brethren  under  consideration  drew  this  impious  and  horrid 
conclusion,  "  That  the  person  who  had  ascended  to  God  in  this  manner, 
and  was  absorbed  by  contemplation  in  the  abyss  of  Deity,  became  thus  a 
part  of  the  Godhead,  commenced  God,  was  the  Son  of  God  in  the  same 
sense  and  manner  that  Christ  was,  and  was  thereby  raised  to  a  glorious 
independence,  and  freed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine." 
It  was  in  consequence  of  all  this,  that  they  treated  with  contempt  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  every  external  act  of  religious  worship, 
looking  upon  prayer,  fasting,  baptism,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 


to  a  loi^  Rfid  ample  edict  itmed  out  against 
thoe  brethren  by  Henry  I.,  archbishop  of 
Colff^^M,  and  pnbliahed  in  the  Statnta  Colont- 
enaia,  A.  1554,  p.  58.  This  edict  ia,  in  every 
reapect,  conformable  to  thoie  published  on  the 
tame  occasion,  at  Mentz,  Aschaffenburg,  Pader- 
bom,  Beuers,  Triers,  and  other  places. 

"  Many  hare  written,  but  none  with  aocn- 
racy  and  precision,  concerning  the  Turlnpins, 
See  Beansobre^s  Dissertation  sur  les  Adamitea, 
part  IL  p.  884,  where  that  learned  author 
has  fallen  into  several  errors,  as  usually  hap- 


pens to  him  when  he  treats  subjects  of  this 
kind.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  word 
Turlupin,  but  I  am  able  to  demonstrate,  by 
the  most  authentic  records,  that  the  persons 
so  cxdled,  who  were  burned  at  Paris  and  in 
other  parts  of  France,  were  no  other  than  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  also  by 
various  councils. 

^  Hence  they  were  called  in  Germany, 
Schwestrones,  as  appears  by  the  decrees  of  se- 
veral oouncihi. 


Among  these  he- 
retics there 
were  some  that 
distinguished 
themselres  by 
their  eminent 
probity*  and 
others  that  were 
licentious  in  an 
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Snpper,  as  the  first  elements  of  piety  adapted  to  the  state  and  capacitj 
of  children,  and  as  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  perfect  man,  whom  long 
meditation  had  raised  ahove  all  external  things,  and  carried  into  the  hosom 
and  essence  of  the  Deity.* 

XI.  Among  these  fanatics  there  were  several  persons  of 
eminent  probity,  who  had  entered  into  this  sect  with  the 
most  upright  intentions,  and  who  extended  that  liberty  of 
the  spirit,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  privilege  of  true 
believers,  no  further  than  to  an  exemption  from  the  duties 
of  external  ivorship,  and  an  immunity  from  the  positive 
infamous  degree,  laws  of  the  church.  The  wholc  of  religion  was  placed  by 
this  class  of  men  in  internal  devotion,  and  they  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline,  and  all  other  external  rites  and 
institutions,  as  infinitely  beneath  the  attention  of  the  perfect.  Nor  were 
their  exhortations  and  their  examples  without  e£Eect ;  for  about  the  middle 
of  this  century  they  persuaded  a  considerable  number  of  monks  and  devout 
persons  in  Suabia,  *'  to  live  without  any  rule,  and  to  serve  God  in  the 
liberty  of  the  spirit,  which  was  the  most  acceptable  service  that  could  be 
presented  to  the  Deity.  *'^  The  inquisitors,  however,  stopped  these  poor 
enthusiasts  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  and  committed  several  of  them  to 
the  flames,  in  which  they  expired,  not  only  with  the  most  unclooded  sere- 
nity, but  even  with  the  most  triumphant  feelings  of  cheerfulness  and  joy. 

But  there  were  among  these  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit  another  class  of 
fanatics  very  different  from  those  now  mentioned,  and  much  more  extra- 
vagant, whose  system  of  religion  was  as  dangerous  as  it  was  ridiculous  and 
absurd,  since  it  opened  a  door  to  the  most  licentious  manners.  These 
wretched  enthusiasts  maintained,  that  by  continual  contemplation,  it  was 
possible  to  eradicate  all  the  instincts  of  nature  out  of  the  heaven*boin  mind, 
and  to  introduce  into  the  soul  a  certain  divine  stupor,  and  holy  apathy, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  grest  characteristics  of  Christian  perfection. 


*  Tt  may  not  be  improper  to  place  here  a 
certain  number  of  lentencea  translated  iaitb- 
fully  from  several  of  tbe  more  tecret  booki  of 
these  heretic*.  The  following  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  the  curious  reader  a  full  idea  of 
tlieir  impiety. 

**  Every  pious  and  good  man  is  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  whom  Qod  engeodered 
from  all  eternity  :**  (for  these  heretics  main- 
tained,  that  what  the  scriptures  taught  con- 
cerning the  distinction  of  Three  Persons  in  the 
divine  natnre,  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  therefore  explained  it  according 
to  the  principles  of  their  mystical  and  fantastic 
system.) 

"  All  created  things  are  non-entities,  or  no- 
thing :  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  small  and 
minute,  but  that  they  are  absolutely  nothing.  - 

^  There  is  in  the  soul  of  man  something  that 
is  neither  created,  nor  susceptible  of  creation, 
and  that  is,  rationality,  or  the  power  of  rea- 
soning. 

**  God  is  neither  good,  nor  better,  nor  best : 
whosoever  therefere  calls  the  Deity  good,  does 
as  foolishly  as  he  who  ealls  an  objeet  black, 
which  he  knows  to  be  white. 

**  God  still  engenders  bis  only  begotten  Son, 
and  begets  still  the  same  Son,  whom  be  had 


begotten  from  eternity.  Fw  every  openitioii  of 
the  Deity  is  uniform  and  one :  and  tberefMv 
he  engenders  his  Son  without  any  divisi<Ni. 

"  What  the  scripturee  say  conoeraiog  Cbiiet 
is  true  of  every  good,  of  every  diTine  man  : 
and  every  quality  of  tbe  divine  natnre  bclongB 
equally  to  every  person  whose  piety  ia  genuine 
and  sincere.** 

To  these  horrid  passages  we  may  add  tbe 
following  sentences,  in  which  John,  biahop  of 
Strasburg,  in  an  edict  which  he  publiahed 
against  the  Brethren  of  the  free  tpirit,  or  Beg^ 
hards,  in  the  year  1317,  the  Sunday  before 
the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  the  Viigia 
Mary,  discovers  farther  the  blaspbemoas  doe- 
trine  of  this  impious  sect :  **  Deus,**  say  theee 
heretics,  **  est  formaliter  omne  quod  cat  Qoi- 
libet  homo  perfectus  est  Chiistua pernatnimm. 
Homo  perfectus  est  liber  in  totnm,  nee 
tenetur  ad  aervmndum  pracepta  eceleaia  data  a 
Deo.  Multa  sunt  poetiea  in  evasgelio,  quK 
non  snnt  vero,  et  homintit  credere  magis  de- 
bent  conceptibus  ex  anlma  sua  Deo  juncta 
profectis,  quam  evangelio,**  ftc 

'  See  Mart.  Cmatus,  Anna!.  Saevieonim, 
pars  III.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.  ad  A.  1261,  |>.  99, 
edit.  vet. — This  author  has  taken  bis 
from  Feltz  Faber,  an  impartial  writer. 
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The  persons  who  adopted  these  sentiments  took  strange  liberties  in  conse- 
quence of  their  pretended  sanctity,  and  showed,  indeed,  by  their  conduct, 
that  they  had  little  regard  to  external  appearances;  for  they  held  their 
secret  assemblies  stark  naked,  and  lay  in  the  same  beds  with  their  spiritual 
sisters,  or  indiscriminately,  with  other  women,  without  the  smallest  scruple 
or  hesitation.  This  shocking  violation  of  decency  was  a  consequence  of 
their  pernicious  system.  They  looked  upon  decency  and  modesty  as 
marks  of  inward  corruption,  as  the  characters  of  a  soul  that  was  still  under 
the  dominion  of  the  sensual,  animal,  and  lascivious  spirit,  and  that  was  not, 
ps  yet,  reunited  to  the  Divine  nature,  its  centre  and  source.  And  they 
considered,  as  at  a  (aXal  distence  from  the  Deity,  all  such  as  either  felt  the 
carnal  suggestions  of  nature,  or  were  penetrated  with  warm  emotions  at  the 
view  or  approach  of  persons  of  a  different  sex,  or  were  incapable  of  van- 
quishing and  suppressing  the  rising  fervour  of  lust  and  intemperance.  3^ 

There  were,  moreover,  in  this  fanatical  troop,  certain  enthusiasts,  who 
far  surpassed  in  impiety  the  two  classes  we  have  been  now  mentioning,  who 
abused  the  system  and  doctrines  of  the  sect,  so  as  to  draw  from  them  an 
apology  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness,  and  who  audaciously  maintained,  that 
the  divine  man,  or  the  believer,  who  was  intimately  united  to  God,  could 
not  sin,  let  his  conduct  be  ever  so  horrible  and  atrocious,  lliis  execrable 
doctrine  was  not,  indeed,  explained  in  the  same  manner  by  all  the  Brethren 
of  the  free  spirit  that  were  so  outrageous  as  to  adopt  it.  Some  held,  that  the 
motions  and  actions  of  the  body  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  soul,  which, 
by  its  union  with  God,  was  blended  with  the  divine  nature ;  others  fell 
into  a  notion  infinitely  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  maintained, 
that  the  propensities  and  passions  that  arose  in  the  soul  of  the  divine  man 
after  his  union  with  the  Deity  were  the  propensities  and  affections  of  God 
himself,  and  were,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  deformity  and 
opposition  to  the  law,  holy  and  good,  seeing  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 
infinitely  exalted  above  all  law  and  all  obligation.  *     It  is  necessary  to  ob- 


7  Certain  writert,  whose  jHindpal  zeal  it 
employed  in  the  defence  of  these  heretics,  and 
who  have  accostomed  themselves  to  entertain 
a  high  idea  of  the  saactitj  of  all  those  who,  in 
the  middle  age,  separated  themselves  from 
the  commanion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  sus- 
pect the  inquisitors  of  having  attributed  falscljr 
these  impious  doctrines  to  the  Brethren  of  the 
free  spirit,  with  a  view  to  blacken  these  pious 
men,  and  to  render  them  odious.  But  this 
suspicion  is  entirely  groundless ;  and  the  ac- 
count of  this  matter,  which  we  have  given  in 
the  text,  is  eonfbrmable  to  the  strictest  truth. 
The  inquisitors  have  been  less  fabulous  in  their 
accusations  of  these  heretics,  than  many  are 
apt  to  imagine.  Thej  acknowledge  that  the 
Bq^hards,  though  destitute  of  shame,  were 
not  chaigeable,  generally  speaking,  with  a 
breach  of  the  duties  of  chastity  and  abstinence. 
They  were  indeed  of  opinion,  that  this  firm- 
ness and  iniensibiUty  of  hearty  which  rendered 
|hem  proof  against  female  charms,  and  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  nature,  was  a  privilege  granted 
them  by  the  devil.  For  they  adopted  the 
opinion  of  honest  Neider,  Formicar.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  V.  p.  346,  and  aflSrmed  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  that  evil  spirit  to  render  men  cold, 
and  to  extinguish  the  warm  and  lascivious 
VOL.  I. 


solicitations  of  nature ;  and  that  Satan  wrought 
this  mirade  upon  his  friends  and  adherents, 
in  order  to  procure  them  a  high  reputation  of 
sanctity,  and  mako  them  appear  superior  in 
virtue  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  **  Credo 
(ssith  Neider,  who  was  both  a  Dominican  and 
an  inquisitor)  quosdam  ex  eis  demonis  operu 
aflectos  fitisse,  no  moverentur  ad  naturales 
actus  incontinentia  . .  •  FacUlimum  enim  est 
dsmonibns  infrigidare.** 

*  This  account  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
following  passage  faithfully  translated  from  the 
famous  book  of  the  Nine  Rocks,  written  ori- 
ginally in  German :  **  Moreover  the  divino 
man  operates  and  engenders  whatever  the 
Deity  operates  and  engenders.  For  in  God 
he  produced  and  formed  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  He  is  also  the  father  of  the  eternal 
world.  Neither  could  God  produce  any  thing 
without  this  divine  man,  who  is  therefore 
obliged  to  render  his  will  conformable  to  tho 
will  of  God,  that  so  whatsoever  may  be  agree- 
able to. the  Deity,  may  be  agreeable  to  him 
also.  If  therefore  it  be  the  will  of  God  that 
I  should  commit  sin,  my  will  must  be  tho 
same,  and  I  must  not  even  desire  to  abstain 
from  sin.  This  is  true  contrition.  And  al- 
though a  man,  who  is  well  and  truly  united  to 

T   T 


Amalrie. 
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serve  before  we  leave  this  subject,  that  flagitious  and  impious  impostors 
mingled  themselves  sometimes  ?Fith  this  sect,  and  took  the  name  of  Beg- 
hards,  that  by  a  feigned  piety  they  might  impose  upon  the  multitude,  and 
deceive  the  simple  into  their  snares.  * 

XII.  The  famous  Amalrie,  native  of  Bene,  and  professor 
of  logic  and  theology  at  Paris,  whose  bones  were  dug  up 
and  publicly  burned  in  the  year  1209,  although  he  had  abjured  his  errors 
before  his  death,  and  a  considerable  number  of  whose  disciples  and  followers 
were  committed  to  the  flames  on  account  of  their  absurd  and  pernicious 
doctrine,  was  undoubtedly  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  the  sect  whose 
opinions  we  have  been  now  considering.^  For  though  the  writers  of  this 
barbarous  age  have  given  very  different  and  confused  accounts  of  this  man's 
opinions,  and  even  attributed  some  doctrines  to  him  which  he  never  main- 


Qod,  may  have  committed  a  thoaaand  mortal 
tins,  be  ought  not  even  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  committed  them ;  nay,  he  should  ra- 
ther die  a  thousand  deaths  than  omit  one  of 
these  mortal  sins.'^  Hence  the  accusation 
brought  by  the  inquisitors  against  this  impious 
sect,  whom  they  reproach  with  maintaimog 
that  the  **  sin  of  a  man  united  to  God,  is  not 
sin,  since  God  works  in  him  and  within  him 
whatever  he  docs.*^  Henry  Suso,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrsted 
Mystic  wtiters,  composed,  in  the  following 
century,  another  Book  concerning  the  Nine 
Rocks,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of 
his  works  published  by  Laurent.  Surius.  But 
this  book  is  entirely  different  from  that  which 
was  in  such  high  esteem  among  the  Beghards, 
though  it  bears  the  same  title.  The  latter  is 
of  much  older  date,  and  was  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
many, among  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit, 
long  before  Suso  was  bom.  There  fell  some 
time  ago  into  my  hands  an  ancient  manuscript, 
composed  in  Alsace,  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  containing  an  account  of  various 
Revelations  and  Visions  of  that  age.  In  this 
manuscript  I  found  a  piece  entitled,  Dcclara- 
tio  Roligiosi  Cujusdam  Super  Revelatione, 
Carthusiano  cuidam  de  EcclesisB  per  Gladium 
Reformatione,  Leodii,  A.  1453,  facta;  and 
almost  in  the  beginning  of  this  declaration  the 
following  passage  relating  to  the  Book  of  the 
Nine  Rorks:  ^*Homo  quidam  devotiasim.us, 
licet  Liaicus,  Librum  do  Novom  Rupibus  con- 
scripsit  a  Deo  compulsus,  ubi  multa  ad  pisD- 
sens  pertinonlia  continentur  de  Ecclesias  reno* 
vatione  et  pnevia  gravi  persecutiono.^*  These 
Nine  Rocks  signified,  according  to  tbe&natical 
doctrine  of  this  wrong-headed  sect,  the  different 
steps  by  which  the  divine  man  ascended  to 
the  Deity. 

*  The  founder  of  this  famous  sect,  the  place 
of  its  origin,  and  the  precise  date  of  its  first 
appearance,  are  not  known  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  I,have  actually  in  my  possession 
Eighty-nine  Sentences  of  the  Beghards,  vul- 
garly called  Schwestrones,  but  who  style 
themselves  Brethren  of  the  sect  of  the  Free 
Spirit  and  .of  Voluntary  Poverty,  with  a  refu- 
tation of  the  said  sentences,  written  at  Worms 


towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  .by 
some  one  or  other  of  the  inquisitors.  The 
79th  of  these  sentences  runs  thus :  "  To  say 
that  the  truth  is  in  Rhetia,  is  to  Ml  into  the 
heresy  of  Donatus,  who  sud,  that  God  vms  ia 
Africa,  and  not  elsewhere.**  From  these 
words  it  appears  evident,  that  Rhetia  was  the 
place  where  the  church  of  the  brethren  of  the 
free  spirit  was  fixed  and  established,  and  that 
from  this  province  they  passed  into  CSecxnanv. 
I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  sect 
had  its  first  rise  in  that  province;  bat  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  Italy'  was  its 
country,  and  that,  being  driven  from  thence, 
it  took  rcfiige  in  Rhetia.  Nor  is  it  at  all  im- 
probable, that  Italy,  which  saw  so  many  reli- 
gious factions  rise  in  its  bosom,  was  also  the 
nursing  mother  of  this  blasphemous  sect.  We 
shall  be  almost  wholly  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion when  we  consider  that,  in  a  long  letter 
from  Clement  V.  to  Rainer  Mshop  of  Cre- 
mona, published  by  Odor.  Raynaldus,  AxubsL 
tom.  XV.  A.  1311,  n.  66,  p.  90,  the  zcidocis 
pontiff  exhorts  that  prelate  to  sappreas  and 
extirpate,  with  all  his  might,  the  sect  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  which  was  settled 
in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
the  province  of  Spoleto  and  the  coantries  ad- 
jacent Such  are  the  terms  of  the  pontiff*e 
letter :  ^  in  nonnulUs  Italise  partibua,  tarn 
Spoletane  provincise,  quam  circumjacentittiii 
rc|;ionum.** 

^  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Beghards,  or  Brethren  of  the 
free  spirit  in  Germany,  much  less  that  of  the 
Inquisitors,  who,  in  their  refutation  of  the  89 
Sentencesof  the  Beghardsmentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  express  themselves  thus :  (Sentci^- 
tia  68.)  *^  Dicere  quod  omnis  creatura  cat  I>eas, 
hseresis  Alexandri*  est,  qui  dixit  materiam  pri- 
mam  et  Deum  et  Hominem,  hoc  eat  mentes, 
esse  in  subsbLntia,  qnod  postea  quidam  IHvid 
de  Dinanto  seqnutus  est,  qui  temporibus  nos- 
tris,  de  hsc  hrresl  de  Francia  fngatus  «it,  et 
punitus  fuisset,  si  deprehensus  fuisset.** 

*  The  person  here  mentioned  is  Alexander, 
the  Epicurean,  of  whom  Plntarch  speaks  in 
his  Symposium.' 
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tained,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he  taught,  that  all  things  were 
the  parts  of  one  substance,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  universe  was  God, 
and  that  not  only  the  forms  of  all  things,  but  sdso  their  matter  or  substance, 
proceeded  from  the  Deity,  and  must  return  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  were  derived.'     From  these  absurd  and  blasphemous  principles  he 
deduced  that  chimerical    system  of  fanatical  devotion,  which  we  have 
already  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  pretended  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  incorporating  or  translating  the  human  nature  into  the  divine, 
and  rejected  all  kinds  of  external  worship,  as  insignificant  and  useless. 
The  disciples  of  this  enthusiast  were  men  of  exemplary  piety,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their  lives  and  manners,  and 
suffered  death  in  the  most  dreadful  forms  with  the  utmost  resolution  and 
constancy.     One  of  the  most  eminent  among  these  was  David  of  .Dinant, 
a  Parisian  doctor,  wlio  usually  expressed  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
master  in  the  following  proposition  :  •*  God  is  the  primary  matter  or  sub- 
stance of  all  things."   He  composed  a  work  entitled  Quatemarii,  with  seve- 
ral other  productions,  which  were  chiefly  designed  to  affect  and  gain  the 
multitude ;  but,  afler  all,  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight.*     The 
bishops,  assembled  in  council  at  Paris  in  the  year  1209,  considered  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  as  the  source  of  all  these  impious  doctrines,  and  on 
that  account  prohibited  the  reading,  or  explaining,  either  in  public  or 
private,  the  metaphysical  and  other  productions  of  the  Grecian  sage.* 
Jowjhim,  wnhei-        XIII.  If  we  may  depend  upon  the  accounts  given  by 
mina.  .  certain  writers,  Amalric  and  his  followers  received  with  the 

utmost  docility  and  faith  the  predictions  attributed  to  Joachim,  abbot  of 
Flora,  concerning  the  reformation  that  was  soon  to  be  brought  about 
in  the  church  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  the  approaching  Age  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  was  to  succeed  those  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
other  things  of  that  nature,  which  raised  the  hopes  and  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  spiritual  Franciscans.  Whether  these  accounts  may  be 
depended  upon  or  not,  we  shall  not  determine.  To  us  they  appear  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  certain  persons  were  so  far 
deluded  by  these  pretended  prophecies,  as  to  form  new  sects  with  a  view 
to  their  accomplishment,  and  to  declare  war  against  the  established  church, 
its  system  of  doctrine,  and  its  forms  of  worship.  Among  other  fanatical  sec- 


'  C7*  The  Bcconnt  giTcn  by  Flenry,  in 
Ilia  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  the  opinions  of 
Amalric,  is  very  different  from  that  which  is 
here  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  The  former 
obserrca,  that  Amalric,  or  Amauri,  taught 
that  every  Christian  vtm  obliged  to  belioTo 
himself  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
without  this  belief  none  could  be  saved ;  and 
ho  observes  also,  that  his  disciples  introduced 
errors  still  more  pernicious,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  That  the  power  of  the  Father  had 
continued  only  during  the  Mosaic  dispense* 
tion,  that  of  the  Son  1200  years  after  his  en- 
trance upon  earth,  and  that,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
menced, in  which  the  sacraments  and  all 
external  worship  were  to  be  abolished ;  that 
there  would  be  no  resurrection ;  that  heaven 
and  hell  were  mere  fictions  ;**  and  many  more 
sentiments  of  that  nature,  which,  as  the 
learned  Spanheim  imagines  (Hist.  Eocl.  S»c, 


zxii.  p.  1694),  were  falsely  imputed  to  Amal- 
ric, in  order  to  render  his  memory  odious  be- 
cause he  had  opposed  the  worship  of  saints  and 
images.  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  livr.  bavi. 
seet.  lix. — Dr.  Mosheim  looks  upon  Amalric 
to  have  been  a  Pantheist,  and  many  men  of 
eminent  learning  are  of  this  opinion.  See, 
among  others.  Job.  Gerson  apud  Jac.  Tho- 
masium,  and  also  Brucker*8  Hist.  Philosoph. 
tom.  iii.  p.  688. 

*  See  Marteni  Thesaur.  Aneed.  tom.  iv. 
p.  163,  where  there  is  an  account  of  the  here- 
sies, for  which  several  priests  were  burned  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1209;  Nat.  Alexander, 
Hist.  Eccl.  S»c  ziii.  cap.  iii.  art.  ii.  p.  76 ; 
Du  Bois,  Historia  Eccles.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p. 
244;  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iii.  p. 
24,  48.  53 ;  Jac.  Thomasios,  De  Eznstione 
Mundi  Stoica,  p.    199. 

*  Launoius,  De  Varia  Aristot.  Fortuna  in 
Acad.  Paris,  p.  127. 
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taries,  there  arose  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  a  Bohemian  woman, 
named  Wilhelmina,  who  resided  in  the  territory  of  Milan.  This  deliiioiis 
and  wrong-headed  woman,  having  studied  with  attention  the  predictions 
concerning  the  Age  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  extravagant  enough  to  per- 
suade herself,  and,  what  is  still  more  amaaing,  had  influence  enough  to 
persuade  others,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  become  incarnate  in  her  person, 
for  the  salvation  of  a  great  part  of  mankind.  According  to  her  doctrine, 
**  None  were  saved  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  but  true  and  pious  Christians ; 
while  the  Jews,  Saracens,  and  unworthy  Christians,  were  to  obtain  salva- 
tion through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwelt  in  her,  and  that  in  consequence 
thereof,  all  that  happened  to  Christ,  during  his  appearance  upon  earth  in 
the  human  nature,  was  to  be  exactly  renewed  in  her  person,  or  rather  in 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  united  to  her."  This  mad  woman  died 
at  Milan  in  the  year  1281,  in  the  most  fragrant  odour  of  sanctity,  and  her 
memory  was  not  only  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  her  numerous  fol- 
lowers and  the  ignorant  multitude,  but  was  also  honoured  with  religious 
worship  both  in  public  and  in  private.  Her  sect,  nevertheless,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  curious  eye  of  persecution  in  the  year  1300,  and  fell  into 
the  clutches  of  the  inquisitors,  who  destroyed  the  magnificent  monument 
that  had  been  erected  in  her  honour,  had  her' bones  raised  and  committed 
to  the  flames,  and  in  the  same  fire  consumed  the  chief  leaders  of  this 
wretched  faction,  among  which  there  were  persons  of  both  sexes.' 
The  sect  called  XIY.  It  was  upou  pi^cdictions  similar  to  those  mentioned 

Apoaties.  j^  the  preceding   section,  that  the   sect  of  the  Apostles 

founded  its  discipline.  The  members  of  this  sect  made  little  or  no  altera- 
tions in  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  public  religion ;  what  they  principally 
aimed  at  was,  to  introduce  among  Christians  the  simplicity  of  the  primi- 
tive times,  and  more  especially  the  manner  of  life  that  was  observed  by  the 
apostles.  Gerhard  Sagarelli,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  obliged  his  followers 
to  go  from  place  to  place  as  the  apostles  did,  to  wander  about  clothed  in 
white,  with  long  beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accompanied  with 
women  whom  they  called  their  Sisters.  They  were  also  obliged  to  re- 
nounce all  kinds  of  property  and  possessions,  and  to  preach  in  public  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  while  in  their  more  private  assemblies  they  declared 
the  approaching  destruction  of  the  corrupt  church  of  Rome,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  purer  service,  and  a  more  glorious  church,  that,  accordipg 
to  the*  prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  to  arise  fix>m  its  ruins.  No 
sooner  was  the  unhappy  leader  of  this  faction  committed  to  the  flames,^ 
than  he  was  succeeded  in  that  character  by  a  bold  and  enterprising  fimadc, 
named  Dulcinus,  a  native  of  Novara,  who  published  his  predictions  with 
more  courage,  and  maintained  them  with  more  zeal  than  his  predecessor 
had  done,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  in  a  short  time,  the 
Roman  pontifl*  Boniface  VIII.  with  the  corrupt  priests  and  the  licentious 
monks,  were  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  son  of 
Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  and  that  a  new  and  most  holy  pontiff  was  to  be 
raised  to  the  head  of  the  church.     These  visionary  predictions  were,  no 

doubt,  drawn  firom  the  dreams  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  who  is  said  to  have 

I  ■  ■  ■    — — .— ^— — ^-^— ^— ^.— — ^— 

'  The  Milancae  hittomni,  Bi&ch  u  Bernard,  where  the  extnordinarf  case  of  this  female 

Coriiu,  and  othen,  have  related  the  adven-  fanatic  waa  examined.    We  are  informed  by 

turea  of  this  odd  woman ;  but  their  accounts  the  same  excellent   author,  that  a  learned 

are  very  difierent  firom  those  given  bj  the  writer,  named  Purioelli,  composed  a  hiatory  of 

ieamed  Muratori,  in  his  Antiq.  Italics  Medii  Wilhelmina,  and  of  her  sect 

^Viftom.  ▼.  p.  9],  and  which  he  has  drawn  ''  This  unhappy  man  was  burned  alive  sit 

from  the   judicial  proceedings  of  the  court,  Parma,  in  the  year  1300. 
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declared,  among  other  things,  that  an  emperor  called  Frederic  III.  was  to 
bring  to  perfection  what  Frederic  II.  had  left  unfinished.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Dulcinus  appeared  with  intrepid  assurance,  at  the  head  of  the  Apostles ; 
and  acting,  not  only  in  the  character  of  a  prophet,  but  also  in  that  of  a 
general,  he  assembled  an  army  to  maintain  his  cause,  and  perhaps  to  ac- 
complish, at  least  in  part,  his  predictions.  He  was  opposed  by  Raynerius, 
bishop  of  Yercelli,  who  defended  the  interest  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and 
carried  on,  during  the  space  of  two  years  and  more,  a  most  bloody  and 
dreadful  war,  against  this  chief  of  the  Apostles.  The  issue  of  this  contest 
was  fatal  to  the  latter,  who,  after  several  battles  fought  with  obstinate 
courage,  was  at  length  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at  Yercelli  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  in  the  year  1 307i  together  with  Margaret,  whom 
he  had  chosen  for  his  spiritual  sister,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  sect. 
The  terrible  end  of  Dulcinus  was  not  immediately  followed  by  the  down- 
fall of  his  sect,  which  still  subsisted  in  France,  Germany,  and  in  other 
countries,  and  stood  firm  against  the  most  vehement  efforts  of  its  enemies, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  under  the  pontificate  of 
Boniface  IX.  it  was  totally  extirpated.** 

A  tnia  account  of  XV.  This  famous  Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  whose 
wu^mpoted  to  fanatical  predictions  turned  the  heads  of  so  many  well- 
Joachim.  meaning  people,  and  excited  them  to  attempt  reforming 

the  church  by  the  sword,  and  to  declare  open  war  against  the  Roman 
pontiff,  did  not  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy  on  account  of  these 
predictions,  but  in  consequence  of  a  new  explication  he  had  given  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  lie  had,  in  an  elaborate 
work,  attacked  very  warmly  Peter  Lombard,  the  master  of  the  Sentences, 
on  account  of  the  distinction  this  latter  writer  had  made  between  the 
Divine  Essence  and  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  ;  for  Joachim 
looked  upon  this  doctrine  as  introducing  a  fourth  object,  even  an  essence, 
into  the  Trinity.  But  the  good  man  was  too  little  versed  in  metaphy- 
sical matters  to  carry  on  a  controversy  of  such  a  subtile  nature,  and  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  ignorance  so  far  as  to  advance  inconsiderately  the 
most  rash  and  most  exceptionable  tenets.  For  he  denied  that  there  was 
any  thing,  or  any  essence,  that  belonged  in  common  to  the  Three  Persons 
in  the  Trinity,  or  was  jointly  possessed  by  them ;  by  which  doctrine  the 
substantial  unity  between  the  Three  Persons  was  taken  aw^ay,  and  the 
unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  reduced  from  a  natural, 
simple,  and  numerical  unity,  to  a  moral  one  only ;  that  is,  to  such  a  unity 
as  reigns  in  the  councils  and  opinions  of  different  persons,  who  embrace 
the  same  notions,  and  think  and  act  with  one  accord.  This  explication 
of  the  Trinity  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  very  little  different  from  the 
Arian  system ;  and  therefore  the  Roman  poutiff.  Innocent  III.  pro- 
nounced, in  the  year  1215,  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  a  damnatory 
sentence  against  the  doctrine  of  Joachim,  which  sentence,  however,  did 


^  I  oompoied  in  the  German  language  au 
accarate  hiitory,  in  three  hooka,  of  thia  famous 
lect,  which  is  very  little  known  in  our  times, 
and  I  have  in  my  hands  materials  that  will 
furnish  an  interesting  addition  to  that  history. 
That  this  sect  snhsisted  in  Germany,  and  in 
some  other  countries,  under  the  pontiBcate  of 
Bonifiice  IX.,  is  eyident  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Herman  Comenu,  published  Jo.  Geoi^ge 
Echard,  in  his  Corpus  Historicum  Mcdii  /Ey\^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  906,  and  m^y  be  sufficiently  de- 


monstrated by  other  authentic  testimonies. 
In  the  year  1402,  a  certain  member  of  thia 
apostolic  sect,  whose  name  was  William  or 
WilhelmuB,  was  burned  alive  at  Lubcck.  See 
Comerus,  loc.  cit.  p.  1185.  The  Germans, 
who  were  accustomed  to  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  Beghards  all  those  who  pretended  to 
extraordinary  piety,  and  sought,  by  poverty 
and  begging,  an  eminent  reputation  for  sanc- 
tity and  virtue,  gave  this  title  also  io  the  sect 
of  the  Apostles. 
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not  extend  to  the  person  or  fkme  of  the  abbot  himself.  And,  indeed,  not- 
withstanding this  papal  sentence,  Joachim  has  at  this  day  a  considerable 
number  of  adherents  and  defenders,  more  especially  among  those  of  the 
Franciscans  who  are  called  Observants.  Some  of  these  maintain  that  the 
book  of  this  abbot  was  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  his  enemies,  while 
the  rest  are  of  opinion  that  his  doctrine  was  not  thoroughly  understood 
by  those  who  opposed  it.* 


€f)t  jTmirttentft  Ctnturp* 

PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PkOSFEROnS   EVENTS   WHICH    HAPPENED   TO   THE   CHURCH 

DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

FruiUesB  attempu  ^'  SEVERAL  attempts  were  made  by  the  monarchs  and 
to  renew  the  princes  of  the  West,  set  on  by  the  instigation  of  the 
cnuadeB.  Roman  pontiffs,  to  renew  the  war  in  Palestine  against  the 

Turks  and  Saracens,  and  to  deliver  the  whole  province  of  Syria  from  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  these  despotic  infidels.  The  succession  of  pontiffs 
that  resided  at  Avignon  were  particularly  zealous  for  the  renovation  of 
this  religious  war,  and  left  no  artifice,  no  methods  of  persuasion,  unem- 
ployed, that  could  have  the  least  tendency  to  engage  the  kings  of  England 
and  France  in  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  their  success  was  not 
answerable  to  their  zeal ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  influence  of 
their  exhortations  and  remonstrances,  something  still  happened  to  prevent 
their  producing  the  desired  efiect.  Clement  V.  urged  the  renewal  of  this 
holy  war  with  the  greatest  ardour  in  the  years  1307,  1308,  and  set  apart 
an  immense  sum  of  money  for  carrying  it  on  with  alacrity  and  vigour.^ 
John  XXII.  ordered  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  year  13199 
to  transport  an  army  of  pious  adventurers  into  Palestine,^  and  had 
recourse  to  the  power  of  superstition,  that  is,  to  the  influence  of  indul- 
gences, for  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  the  support  of  this  great  enter- 
prise. These  indulgences  he  oflered  to  such  as  contributed  generously  to 
the  carrying  on  the  war,  and  appointed  legates  to  administer  them  in  all 
the  countries  in  Europe  that  were  subject  to  his  ghostly  jurisdiction. 
But,  under  this  fair  show  of  piety  and  zeal,  John  is  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  most  selfish  and  grovelling  views;  and  we  find  Lewis  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  at  that  time  emperor,  and  several  other  princes,  com- 
plaining loudly  that  this  pontiff  made  use  of  the  holy  war  as  a  pretext  to 

'  Soe  Dan.  Papcbrochiut,  Diaquis.  Histor.  Minor,  iom.  iv.  p.  6. 

de  Plorcnai  Ordine,  Propbeiiit,  Doctrina  B.  •  Baluzii  Vit«  Pontif.  Av«nion.  torn.  i.  p. 

Joachimi,m  AcUb  SaDctorum,  Mali,  torn.  vi.  15,  594,  torn.  it.  p.  55,  57,  374,  391,  &c; 

p.  486,  which  contaiot  the  Life  of  Joachim,  Ant.  Matthni  Aualecta  Vcterit  JEn^  torn.  ii. 

and  soTeral  other  pieces  of  consequence.    See  p.  577. 

alio   NataL   Alexander,  Hist.   Ecclet    8«jc.  *»  Balnxii  Vitse  Ponlif.  Ayenion.  torn.  i.  p. 

xiiL  Diss.  ii.  p.  331 ;  Luc  WaddingU  AnnaL  125,  torn.  ii.  p.  515. 
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disguise  his  avarice  and  ambition  ;^  and  indeed  the  character  of  this  pope 
was  proper  to  give  credit  to  such  complaints.  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Benedict  XII.  a  formidable  army  was  raised  in  the  year  1330,  by  Philip 
de  Valois,  king  of  France,  with  a  view,  as  wss  said,  to  attempt  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  ;<^  but  when  he  was  just  ready  to  em- 
bark his  troops,  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  England  obliged  him 
to  lay  aside  this  weighty  enterprise.  In  the  year  1 345,  Clement  V.  at  the 
request  of  the  Venetians,  engaged,  by  the  persuasive  power  of  indulgences, 
a  prodigious  number  of  adventurers  to  embark  for  Smyrna,  where  they 
composed  a  numerous  army  under  the  command  of  Guido,  or  Guy,  dauphin 
of  Vienne ;  but  the  want  of  provisions  obliged  this  army  to  return  with 
their  general  into  £urope  in  a  short  time  after  their  departure.*  This  dis« 
appointment  did  not,  however,  damp  the  spirits  of  the  restless  pontiffs ; 
for  another  formidable  army  was  assembled  in  the  year  1363,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  zealous  exhortations  of  Urban  Y.,  and  was  to  be  employed 
in  a  new  expedition  against  the  infidels,  with  John,  king  of  France,  at  its 
head ;  but  the  unexpected  death  of  that  prince  blasted  the  hopes  that 
many  had  entertained  from  this  grand  project,  and  occasioned  the  disper- 
sion of  that  numerous  body  which  had  repaired  to  his  standards/ 
Th0itateofcbrii-       I^*  "^^^  missionaries  that  had  been  sent  by  the  Roman 

and  Tarinr**"*  pontiffs  into  China,  Tartary,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  in 
the  preceding  century,  found  their  labours  crowned  with 
the  desired  success,  and  established  a  great  number  of  Christian  churches 
in  these  unenlightened  nations.  In  the  year  1307,  Clement  Y.  erected 
Cambalu,  which  at  this  time  was  the  celebrated  metropolis  of  Cathay,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Pekin,  the  capital  city  at  present  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  into  an  archbishopric,  which  he  conferrred  upon  John  de 
Monte  Corvino,  an  Italian  friar,  who  had  been  employed  in  propagating 
the  gospel  in  that  country  for  many  years.  The  same  pontiff  sent  soon 
after,  to  assist  this  prelate  in  his  pious  labours,  seven  other  bishops  of  the 
Franciscan  order.'  John  XII.  exerted  in  this  good  cause  the  same 
zeal  which  had  distinguished  the  pontificate  of  his  predecessors.  Upon 
the  death  of  John  de  Monte  Corvino,  in  the  year  1330,  he  sent  Nicolas 
of  Bentra  to  fill  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Cambalu,  and  charged  him 
with  letters  to  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  who,  at  that  time,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Chinese  dojninions.  In  the  year  1338,  Benedict  XII.  sent 
new  legates  and  missionaries  into  Tartary  and  China,  in  consequence  of  a 
solemn  embassy*^  with  which  he  was  honoured  at  Avignon  from  the  Kan 
of  the  Tartars.  During  the  time  that  the  princes  of  this  latter  nation 
maintained  themselves  in  the  empire  of  China,  the  Christian  religion 
flourished  in  these  vast  regions,  and  both  Latins  and  Nestorians  not  only 
made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith,  but  also  propagated  it,  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger,  throughout  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia. 
coDTcnionofthe        ^^'*  There  remained  in  this  century  scarcely  any  Eu- 

Lithiuuiant.       ropean  prince  unconverted  to  Christianity,  if  we  except 

<  Baloziui,  loc.  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  175,  786 ; 
Matthci  Analecta  Yot  iEn,  torn.  ii.  p.  595, 
598. 

*  Baluziut,  loc.  cit  torn.  i.  pw  200. 

*  Fragmenta  Hitter.  Romana,  in  Mnratori, 
Antiq.  Ital.  Medu  ^vi,  torn.  iii.  p.  368. 

'  Baluzii  ViUe  Pontif.  AveDion.  torn.  1.  p. 
366,386,371,401. 
f  Waddiugius,  Annal.  Ordio.  Minor,  torn. 


Ti.  ad  A.  1305,  sect,  xit  p.  69.  ad  A.  1307. 
p.  91,  368,  torn.  vii.  p.  53,  221,  torn.  viii. 
p.  235;  J.  S.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Orient. 
Vatican,  torn.  iii.  lect.  ii.  p.  521 :  J.  Echardi 
Scriptor.  Praedicator.  torn.  i.  p.  537 ;  Acta 
Sanctor.  torn.  i.  Januarii,  p.  984 ;  Motbemii 
Historia  Ecclet.  Tartar. 

^  Baluzii  Vita  PooUficum  Avenionensium, 
torn.  i.  p.  242. 
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Jagello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  continued  in  the  darkness  of  Paganism, 
and  worshipped  the  gods  of  his  idolatrous  ancestors,  until  the  year  1386, 
when  he  emhraced  the  Christain  £Edth,  received  in  hapUsm  the  name  of 
Yladislaus,  and  persuaded  his  subjects  to  open  their  eyes  upon  the  divine 
light  of  the  gospeL  We  shall  not  pretend  to  justify  the  purity  of  the 
motives  that  first  engaged  this  prince  to  renounce  the  rdigion  of  his 
fathers,  as  they  were  accompanied,  at  least,  with  views  of  policy,  interest, 
and  ambition.  Upon  the  death  of  Lewis,  king  of  Poland,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1882,  Jagello  was  named  among  the  competitors,  who  aspired 
after  the  vacant  throne ;  and,  as  he  was  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  the 
Poles  beheld  his  pretensions  and  efforts  with  a  favourable  eye.  His 
religion  was  the  only  obstacle  that  lay  in  his  way  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  views.  Hedwige,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
who,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was  declared  heiress  of  the  kingdom, 
was  as  little  disposed  to  espouse,  as  the  Poles  were  to  obey,  a  Pagan, 
and  hence  Jagello  was  obliged  to  make  superstition  yield  to  royalty.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Teutonic  knights  and  crusaders  extirpated, 
by  fire  and  sword,  any  remains  of  Paganism  that  were  yet  to  be  found 
in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  and  effected  by  force  what  persuasion  alone  ought 
to  have  produced. 

**b^o^e*chrir'       ^®  ^^^  ^®°'  ^^  ^®  anuals  of  this  century,  a  ^eat  many 
tians  through'      instances  of  Jews  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.     The 
compuiiion.        cTuel  persecutions  they  suffered  in  several  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  vanquished  their  obstinacy,  and  bent 
their  untractable  spirits  under  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,     llie  reports, 
whether  false  or  true  we  shall  not  determine,  that  had  been  industriously 
spread  abroad,  of  theu:  poisoning  the  public  fountains,  of  their  killing 
^n&nts  and  drinking  their  blood,  of  their  profaning,  in  the  most  impious 
And  blasphemous  manner,  the  consecrated  wafers  that  were  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist,  with  other  accusations  equally  enormous,  ex- 
cited everywhere  the  resentment  of  the  magistrates  and  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  brought  the  most  terrible  sufferings  that  unrelenting  vengeance 
could  invent  upon  that  wretched  and  devoted  nation.i 
A  scheme  laid  for        lY.  The  Saraceus  maintained,  as  yet,  a  considerable 
SesJSSiro^f  footing  in  Spain.    The  kingdoms  of  Granada  and  Muicia, 
of  Spain.  with  the  province  of  Andalusia,  were  subject  to  their  domi- 

nion ;  and  they  carried  on  a  perpetual  war  with  the  kings  of  CastiUe, 
Arragon,  and  Navarre,  in  which,  however,  they  were  not  always  victo- 
rious. The  African  princes,  and  particularly  the  emperors  of  Morocco, 
became  their  auxiliaries  against  the  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  left  no  means  unemployed  to  excite  the  Christians  to  unite 


»  Odor.  Baynalduf,  Axmal.  Eoclci.  ad  A. 
1887.  lect.  W.;  WaddingU  Annal.  Minor. 
torn,  ij^  p.  71;  Solignac,  Hittoire  do  Po- 
logne,  torn.  iii.  p.  241. 

i  tt^  Dr.  Mogheim  doet  not  p^tend  to  de- 
"termine  whether  these  reports  relative  to  the 
barbarity  of  the  Jews  were  true  or  false ;  but  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  they  were  Insidi- 
ously forged  out  of  hatred  against  that  unfortu- 
nate peo^e.  This  wiU  appear  still  more  evi- 
dently to  have  been  the  esse,  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Popes  Gre- 
gory IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  published  dedsn- 


tions,  which  were  designed  to  destroy  the  effect 
of  Beveral  calumnies  that  had  been  invented  and 
dispersed  to  the  disadnmtage  of  the  Jews ;  and 
in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  the  Benaa 
pontifi^  Benedict  XII.  and  ClementYL  giriag 
the  .same  pioofr  of  their  equity  towaiils  an 
injured  people.  We  find,  in  history,  dicnUr 
letters  of  the  dukes  of  Milan  and  Yentoe,  snd 
imperisl  edicts  of  Frederic  IIL  tnd  Ghsrics 
y.  to  the  same  purpose;  and  all  these  c»n 
cumstanees  render  it  highly  credible,  that  the 
reports  mentioned  by  Dr.  Moeheim  are  not 
founded  on  sufficient  evidence. 
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their  forces  against  the  Mahometans,  and  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Spanish 
territories ;  presents,  exhortations,  promises,  in  short  every  allurement 
that  religion,  superstition,  or  avarice  could  render  powerful,  were  made 
use  of  in  order  to  the  execution  of  this  arduous  project.  The  Christians, 
accordingly,  united  their  counsels  and  efforts  for  this  end ;  and  though  for 
some  time  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  rendered  their  progress  hut  in- 
considerable, yet  even  in  this  century  their  affairs  carried  a  promising 
aspect,  and  gave  them  reason  to  hope  that  they  should  one  day  triumph 
over  their  enemiest  and  become  sole  possessors  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CALAMITOUS    EVENTS   THAT   HAPPENED   TO   THE    CHURCH 

DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

The  Cbristiaihre.  ^'  "^"^  Turks  and  Tartars,  who  extended  their  domi- 
ligion  loMt  nions  in  Asia  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  and  directed  their 
^"^^  arms  against  the  Greeks  as  well  as  against  the  Saracens, 

destroyed  wherever  they  went  the  fruits  that  had  sprung  up  in  such  a  rich 
abundance  from  the  labours  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  extirpated  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  several  provinces  and  cities  where  it  flourished,  and 
substituted  the  impostures  of  Mahomet  in  its  place.  Many  of  the  Tartars 
had  formerly  professed  the  gospel,  and  stDl  more  had  tolerated  the  exer- 
cise of  that  divine  religion;  but,  from  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
things  put  on  a  new  face ;  and  that  fierce  nation  renounced  every  other 
religious  doctrine,  except  that  of  the  Alcoran.  Timur  Beg,  commonly 
called  Tamerlane,  their  mighty  emperor,  embraced  himself  the  doctrine 
of  Mahomet,  though  under  a  different  form  from  that  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Tartars  in  general.  *  This  formidable  warrior,  after  having  subdued 
the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  having  tritunphed  over  Bajazet,  the  emperor  of 
the  Turks,  and  even  filled  Europe  with  terror  at  the  approach  of  his  vic- 
torious arms,  made  use  of  his  authority  to  force  multitudes  of  Christians 
to  apostatize  from  their  holy  faith.  To  the  dictates  of  authority  he  added 
the  compulsive  power  of  violence  and  persecution,  and  treated  the  disciples 
of  Christ  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  Persuaded,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  most  credible  writers  of  his  life  and  actions,  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  true  followers  of  Mahomet  to  persecute  the  Christians,  and  that 
the  most  ample  and  glorious  rewards  were  reserved  for  such  as  were  most 
instrumental  in  converting  them  to  the  Mahometan  faith, ^  he  employed 
the  most  inhuman  acts  of  severity  to  vanquish  the  magnanimous  constancy 
of  those  that  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  of 
whom  some  suffered  death  in  the  most  barbarous  forms,  while  others  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  slavery.  ^ 


^  See  Jo.  do  Ferreru,  HUtoire  de  rEspagne, 
torn.  iT.  ▼.  vii. ;  Fngmeata  Histor.  Romans, 
in  Muntorii  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  Myi^  torn.  iii. 
p.  319,  in  which,  however,  there  it  a  consi- 
derahle  mixture  of  truth  and  falaehood ; 
Baluzii  Misoellan.  torn.  ii.  p.  267. 

*  This  great  Tamerlane,  whose  name  seemed 
to  strike  terror  even  when  he  was  no  more, 
adhered  to  the  sect  of  the  Sonnites,  and  jwo- 
fessed  the  greatest  enmity  against  tlicir  adver- 
saries the  Schiites.    See  Petit-Croix,  Ilistoire 


de  Timur-Bec,  tom.  ii.  p.  151,  tom.  iii.  p. 
228.*  It  is,  however,  extremely  douhtful 
what  was,  in  reality,  the  religion  of  Tamer- 
lane, though  he  professed  the  Mahometan 
faith.  See  Mosheim,  Histor.  Eccles.  Tartaror. 
p.  124. 

^  Petit-Croiz,  Histoire  de  Timoi^Bcc, 
tom.  ii.  p.  829,  tom.  iii.  p.  9,  187,  243,  &c. 

'  Many  instances  of  this  we  find  in  a  His- 
tory of  Timur-Bec,  written  by  a  Persian,  who 
was  named  Scherfedinos,  tom.  ii.  p.  376,384, 
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The  decline  of  II.  In  those  parts  of  AsiR,  that  are  inhabited  by  the 

ch[nall?d  xir.    Chinese,  Tartars,  Moguls,  and  other  nations  as  yet  less 
tvy-  known,    the  Christian  religion  not  only  lost  ground,  but 

seemed  to  be  totally  extirpated.  It  is,  at  least,  certain  that  we  have  no 
account  of  any  members  of  the  Latin  church  residing  in  those  countries 
later  than  the  year  1370,  nor  could  we  ever  leam  the  fate  of  the  Francis- 
can missionaries  that  had  been  sent  thither  from  Rome.  We  have,  in- 
deed, some  records,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  there  were  Neatorians 
residing  in  China  so  far  down  as  the  sixteenth  century  ;^  but  these  records 
are  not  so  clear  in  relation  to  this  matter  as  to  remove  all  uncertainty  and 
doubting.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  beyond  all  contradiction^ 
that  the  abolition  of  Christianity  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world  was 
owing  to  the  wars  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Tartars  against  the  Chinese 
and  other  Asiatic  nations ;  for  in  the  year  1369,  the  last  emperor  of  the 
race  of  Gengis  Khan  was  driven  out  of  China,  and  his  throne  filled  by  the 
Mim  family,  who,  by  a  solemn  law,  refused  to  all  foreigners  the  privilege 
of  entering  into  China. 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  0|P  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB   STATE    OF    LETTERS    AND   PHILOSOPHY    DURING   THIS   CSNTURT* 

The  state  of  let-  ^'  ^HE  Greeks,  though  dejected  by  the  foreign  and  in- 

ten  among  the    tcstlne  calamities  in  which  they  were  involved,  were  far 
Greeks.  ^^^^  withdrawing  their  attention  and  zeal  from  the  cause 

of  literature,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  number  of  learned  men  who  flou- 
rished among  them  during  this  period.  In  this  honourable  class  were 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  Manuel  Chrysolorus,  Maximus  Planudes,  and  many 
others,  who,  by  their  indefatigable  application  to  the  study  of  humanity 
and  antiquities,  criticism  and  grammar,  acquired  considerable  reputation. 
To  omit  writers  of  inferior  note,  Theodorus  Metochila,  John  CanUunwe- 
nus,  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  applied  themselves  to  the  composition  of 
history,  though  with  different  success.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  oyer  in 
silence  Nicephorus  Callistus,  who  compiled  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  being  debased  with  idle  stories  and  evident 
marks  of  superstition,  is  highly  useful  on  account  of  the  light  it  casts 
on  many  important  facts. 

The  sute  of  phi-         ^^'  ^^  ^^ne  of  the  sages  of  this  century  was  adventurous 
losophy  among     enough  to  Set  Up  for  a  leader  in  philosophy,  such  of  the  Greeks 
the  Greeks.         ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  philosophical  researches  adhered  to  Aris- 
totle as  their  conductor  and  guide ;  but  we  may  leam  from  the  tracts  of 
Theodorus  Metochita  in  what  manner  they  explained  the  principles  and 

386.  torn.  ill.  p.  243.  toni.  it.  p.  Ill,  115,  diUone  apad  Siiiaa,  lib.  i.  cap.  zi  p.  116 ; 

117,  and  pablished  at  Delft,  in  four  ▼olumea,  Jofc  Sim.  Assemanni  Bibllotli.  Orient.  V»- 

8vo,  in  the  /ear  1723.   See  also  Uerbelot,  Bi-  tican.  torn,  ill  part  i.  p.  592.  and  part  ii.  p. 

blxoth.  Orientale,  at  the  article  Timur,  p.  877.  445, 536 ;  Du  Haldo,  Deecriptimide  U  Cbino, 

*  NicoL  Trigautiui,  De  Christiana  Expo-  torn.  i.  p.  175. 
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tenets  of  the  Stagyiite.  Plato  also*  had  his  followers,  especially  among 
those  who  were  fond  of  mysticism,  which  had  for  many  ages  heen  held  in 
the  highest  veneration  hy  the  Greeks.  In  the  suhlime  sciences  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy,  Nicolas  Cahasilas  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries. 
Barlaam  adopted  the  sentiments  and  precepts  of  the  Stoics  with  respect  to 
the  obligations  of  morality  and  the  duties  of  life,  and  digested  them  into  a 
work  of  his,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  Ethica  ex  Stoicis.* 

The  state  of  learn-  ^^^'  ^^  ^  *^®  Latin  proTinces,  Schemes  were  laid  and 
ing  among  the  carried  into  execution  with  considerable  success,  for  pro- 
^^''  moting  the  study  of  letters,  improving  taste,  and  dispelling 

the  pedantic  spirit  of  the  times.  This  laudable  disposition  gave  rise  to 
the  erection  of  many  schools  and  academies,  at  Cologne,  Orleans,  Cahors, 
Perusia,  Florence,  and  Pisa,  in  which  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  dis- 
tributed into  the  same  classes  that  still  subsist  in  those  places,  were 
taught  with  assiduity  and  zeal.  Opulent  persons  founded  and  amply 
endowed  particular  colleges  in  the  public  universities,  in  which,  besides 
the  monks,  young  men  of  narrow  circumstances  were  educated  in  all 
the  branches  of  literature.  Libraries  were  also  collected,  and  men  of 
learning  animated  to  aspire  to  fame  and  glory,  by  the  prospect  of  honour- 
able rewards.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  advantages  arising 
to  the  church  and  state  from  so  many  professors  and  learned  men,  did  not 
wholly  answer  the  expense  and  care  bestowed  on  this  undertaking  by  men 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  yet  we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude,  as  many  have 
rashly  done,  that  all  the  doctors  of  this  age,  who  rose  gradually  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  and  more  honourable  stations,  were  only  distinguished 
by  their  stupidity  and  ignorance. 

The  state  of  )an-  IV.  Clement  Y.,  who  was  now  raised  to  the  pontificate, 
giaagci.  ordered  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages,  to  be 

taught  in  the  public  schools,. that  the  church  might  never  want  a  sufficient 
number  of  missionaries  properly  qualified  to  dispute  with  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  and  to  diffuse  the  divine  light  of  the  gospel  throughout  the 
East  :^  in  consequence  of  which  appointment  some  eminent  proficients  in 
those  tongues,  and  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  flourished  during  this  age. 
The  Greek  language,  whfch  hitherto  had  been  much  neglected,  was  now 
revived,  and  taught  with  general  applause,  first  of  all  by  Leontius  Pilatus, 
a  Calabrian,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Homer,  and  a  few  others,*^ 
but  afterwards  with  far  greater  success  and  reputation,  by  Manuel 
Chrysoloras,^^  a  native  of  Constantinople.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some 
extraordinary  geniuses,  who,  by  their  zeal  and  application,  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  eloquence  of  the  Latins,  among 
whom  the  excellent  and  justly-renowned  Petrarch  held  the  first  place,* 
and  Dante  Alighieri  the  second.  Full  of  this  worthy  design,  they  both  acted 
as  if  they  had  received  an  extraordinary  commission  to  promote  the  reign 
of  true  taste,  and  the  progress  of  polite  learning ;  and  their  success  was 

*  Henrici  Canisii  Lectionet  Antiqus,  torn, 
iz.  p.  405. 

^  See  Ant  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxonient.  torn, 
i.  p.  156, 159. 

«  See  Humph.  Hody,  De  Gracis  Illustri- 
bus,  Lingun  GrsBcn  Literanimque  humanio- 
rum  inttauratoribus,  lib.  i.  p.  5.  Londini, 
1742,  in  8vo ;  Calogera,  Opusculi  Scientific, 
torn.  zxtr.  p.  258. 

*  Hody,  loc  dt.  lib.  i.  p.  10 ;  Angeli 
Calogen,  loc.  cit  p.  248.— And  more  espe- 


cially Christ  Frid.  Borneri,  Lib.  de  GnKis 
Literarum  Gracanim  in  Italia  instanratoribus. 
*  See  Jac.  Phil.  Thomasini  vita  Petrarchi 
in  Jo.  Gerrh.  Menschen  Vite  Claror.  Yiror. 
torn.  IT.,  who  in  hia  Prefiice  enumeratea  all 
the  other  writen  of  his  life.  Of  the  cele- 
brated poet  Dante  serenl  have  treated,  parti^ 
cularly  his  translator,  Benevenutus  of  Imola, 
from  whence  Muratori  has  borrowed  lai|[o 
extracU  in  his  Antiquit  ItaL  Mcdii  iEvii, 
torn.  i.  p.  1036.  f. 
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answerable  to  the  generous  ambition  that  animated  their  efforts  ;  for  thej 
had  many  followers  and  admirers,  not  only  among  their  countrymen,  but 
alsoamong  the  French  and  Germans. 

Of  the  other  V.  The  writings  of  this  age  furnish  us  with  a  long  list 

•cicDcct.  0f  grammarians,   historians,  lawyers,  and    physicians,  of 

which  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  circumstantial  account ;  but,  as  it  is  quite 
foreign  to  our  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  our  readers  that  Uiere 
were  but  few  of  this  vast  multitude  whose  labours  were  in  any  great  de- 
gree useful  to  society.  Great  numbers  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  because  it  was  the  readiest  way  to  preferment 
both  in  church  and  state.  Such  as  have  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
history,  cannot  be  entirely  strangers  to  the  fame  of  Bartolus,  Baldus,  An- 
dreas, and  other  doctors  of  laws  in  this  century,  who  reflected  honour  on 
the  universities  of  Italy.  But,  after  all,  it  is  certain  that  the  jufispm- 
dence  of  this  age  was  a  most  intricate,  disagreeable  study,  unenlivened 
either  by  history  or  language,  and  destitute  of  every  allurement  that  could 
recommend  it  to  a  man  of  genius.  As  for  the  mathematics,  they  were 
cultivated  by  many  ;  yet,  if  we  except  Doctor  Thomas  Bradwardine,  the 
acute  and  learned  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  were  but  few  who  ac- 
quired any  reputation  worth  mentioning  by  this  kind  of  study. 

Of  philosophy.  ^^'  The  vast  number  of  philosophers,  who  rather  dis- 

graced than  adorned  this  century,  looked  upon  Aristotle  as 
their  infallible  oracle  and  guide ;  though  they  stripped  him  of  all  those 
excellences  that  really  belonged  to  him,  and  were  incapable  of  entering 
into  the  true  spirit  of  his  writings.  So  great  was  the  authority  of  the 
peripatetic  philosophy,  that  in  order  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  it  as 
widely  as  possible,  even  kings  and  emperors  ordered  the  works  of  Aristotle 
to  be  translated  into  the  native  language  of  their  respective  dominions. 
Among  the  most  eminent  of  this  class  was  Charles  Y.  king  of  France,  who 
ordered  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  those  of  Aristotle, 
to  be  translated  into  French  by  Nicolas  Oresme.'  Those,  however,  who 
professed  themselves  philosophers,  instead  of  being  animated  by  the  love 
of  truth,  were  inflamed  by  a  rage  of  disputation,  which  led  them  to  per- 
plex and  deform  the  pure,  simple  doctrines  of  reason  and  religion,  by  a 
multitude  of  idle  subtilties,  trifling  questions,  and  ridiculous  distinctions. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  barbarity  of  their  phraseology,  in  which 
they  supposed  the  whole  strength  of  their  art  consisted  ;  as  also,  on  that 
utter  aversion  to  every  branch  of  polite  learning  in  which  they  foolishly 
gloried.  Those  who  have  a  mind  to  be  acquainted  with  their  methods 
of  argumentation,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  this  wrangling  tribe,  need 
only  consult  John  Scotus;  or  Walter  Bulasus.  But  though  they  all  fol- 
lowed one  common  track,  there  were  several  points  on  which  they  dif- 
fered among  themselves. 
The  ReaUsts  and         V II.  The  old  disputes  between  the  Realists  and  Nomi- 

Nominaiiits.  nalists,  which  han  laid  dormant  a  long  time,  were  now 
revived  with  uuextinguishable  ardour,  by  an  English  Franciscan  firiar  of 
the  severer  order,  named  William  Occam,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  great 
Scotus,  and  a  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris.  The  Greeks  and  Persians  never 
fought  against  each  other  with  more  hatred  and  fury  than  these  two  dis- 
cordant sects,  whose  angry  disputations  subsisted  without  any  abatement, 

— 

'  Jo.  LaunoiuifHist  Gymnaa.  Nayorr.  t.iy.  t.  iv.  p.  3^9  ;  Le  Bceuf,  Diaacrt  tur  rilist. 
Opp.  put  I.  p.  504 ;  Bonky,  Hist.  Acad.  Parit.       Ecclci.  ct  Cirilo,  Par.  t.  iiL  p.  456,  463.  a. 
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till  the  appearance  of  Lather,  who  soon  obliged  the  scholastic  divines  to 
tenninate  their  mutual  wranglings,  and  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  Realists  despised  their  antagonists  as  philosophers  of  a  recent 
date,  branding  them  with  the  name  of  Modems,  while,  through  a  great 
mistake,  they  ascribed  a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  tenets  of  their  own 
party.  The  Nominalists,  on  the  other  hand,  inveighed  against  them  as  a 
set  of  doting  visionaries,  who,  despising  substantial  matters,  were  pursuing 
mere  shadows.  -The  Nominalists  had  the  most  eloquent,  acute,  and  subtile 
doctors  of  Paris  for  their  leaders,  among  whom,  besides  Occam,  the  famous 
John  Buridan'  was  very  eminent ;  nevertheless,  through  the  countenance 
given  them  by  successive  popes,  the  Realists  prevailed.  For  when  Occam 
joined  the  party  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  strenuously  opposed  John 
XXII.  that  pope  himself,  and  his  successors  after  him,  left  no  means  un- 
tried to  extirpate  the  philosophy  of  the  Nominalists,  which  was  deemed 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  church  \^  and  hence  it  was,  that, 
in  the  year  1339,  the  university  of  Paris,  by  a  public  edict,  solemnly  con- 
demned and  prohibited  the  philosophy  of  Occam,  which  was  that  of 
the  Nominalists.*  But  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  love  and  pursue  what 
is  forbidden,  the  consequence  was,  that  the  party  of  the  Nominalists 
flourished  more  than  ever. 

VIII.  Among  the  philosophers  of  these  times,  there  were 
many  who  mingled  astrology  with  their  philosophy,  t.  e,  the 
art  of  telling  fortunes  by  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
influence  of  the  stars;  and  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
foUy  and  absurdity  of  this  pretended  science,  all  ranks  of 
people,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest,  were  fond  of  it  even  to  dis- 
traction. Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  art, 
these  astrological  philosophers,  to  avoid  being  impeached  of  witchcraft,  and 
to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  were  obliged  to 
behave  with  great  circumspection.  The  neglect  of  this  caution  was  re- 
markably fatal  to  Ceccus  Asculanus,  a  famous  peripatetic  philosopher, 
astrologer,  and  mathematician,  first  of  all  physician  to  pope  John  XXII. 
and  afterwards  to  Charles  Sineterra,  duke  of  Calabria.  This  unhappy  man 
having  performed  some  experiments  in  mechanics,  that  seemed  miraculous 
to  the  vulgar,  and  having  also  oflended  many,  and  among  the  rest  his 
master,  by  giving  out  some  predictions,  which  were  said  to  have  been  ful- 
filled, was  universally  supposed  to  deal  with  infernal  spirits,  and  burned 
for  it  by  the  inquisitors  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1337.^  There  is  yet  ex- 
tant a  commentary  of  his  upon  the  Sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobusco,  other- 
wise named  Holy  wood,  which  shows  its  author  to  have  been  deeply  tainted 
with  superstition.^ 

The  phUoMphy  of        I^-  Raymund  LuUy  was  the  author  of  a  new  and  very 

^^y-  singular  kind   of  philosophy,   which  he  endeavoured   to 

illustrate  and  defend  by  his  voluminous  writings.     He  was  a  native  of 


Astrology  mingles 
Itself  with  the 
philosophy  of 
the  times,  and 
is  considered  ss 
magle. 


V  Rob.  Oattginns  wrote  a  psrticular  account 
of  this  famous  man,  as  we  learn  from  Jo. 
Launois,in  his  Historia  Oymnasii  Navarrenni, 
torn.  iv.  opp.  part  I.  p.  722 ;  see  alio  p.  296, 
297,  380;  and  Boulav,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris, 
torn.  iT,  p.  282,  807,  341,  &c 

^  Steph.Baluzii  Miscellanea,  torn.  iv.  p.  532. 

>  Boulay,  Hist  Acad.  Ptaii.  t  iv.  p.  257,  t 
▼.  p.  708 ;  Gar.  Pleas.  d'Argentre,Collectio  Jn- 
dicionim de novis Erraribua, &e.  See  Moshelm. 


J  Paul.  Ant.  Appianus  wrote  a  defence  of 
this  unhappy  man,  which  is  iBserted  in  Domen. 
Bernini,  Storia  dl  tutte  THeresi,  torn.  iii.  sect 
ziy.  cap.  iil.  p.  210.  s.  We  have  also  a 
farther  account  of  him  in  Jo.  Maria  Crescem- 
benns,  Commentari  deUa  Volgar,  Poesia,  vol. 
ii.  part  II.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv. 

*  Oabr.  Naudsus,  Apolog.  pour  les  Grands 
Hommes  qui  ont  iU  Boup9onn^s  de  Magie,  p. 
270.  s. 
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Majorca,  and  admirable  for  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  his  genius  ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  strange  compound  of  reason  and  folly.  Being  full  of  seal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  having  performed  many  voyages, 
and  undergone  various  hardships  to  promote  it,  he  was  slain  at  Bogia,  in 
Africa,  in  the  year  1315,  by  the  Mahometans,  whom  he  was  attempting 
to  convert.  The  Franciscans,  to  whose  third  order  it  is  said  he  belonged, 
extol  him  to  the  skies,  and  have  taken  great  pains  to  persuade  several 
popes  to  canonize  him :  while  many,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  the 
Dominicans,  inveigh  bitterly  against  him,  calling  him  a  harebrained  cbe* 
mist,  a  hot-headed  fanatic,  a  heretic,  a  magician,  and  a  mere  compiler  of 
the  works  of  the  more  learned  Mahometans.  The  popes  entertained  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  him ;  some  esteeming  him  a  harmless  pious  man,  while 
others  pronounced  him  a  vile  heretic.  But  whoever  peruses  the  writings 
of  LuUy  without  prejudice,  will  not  be  biassed  by  either  of  these  parties. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  would  have  been  a  great  man,  had  the  warmth 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination  been  tempered  with  a  sound  judgment.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DOCTORS   AND   GOVERNMENT   OF   THE    CHURCH    DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

The  corrupt  state  !•  The  govemors  of  the  chuTch  in  this  period,  from  the 
of  the  clergy.  highest  to  the  lowest  orders,  were  addicted  to  vices  pecu- 
liarly dishonourable  to  their  sacred  character.  We  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  Grecian  and  oriental  clergy,  who  lived,  for  the  most  part,  under  a  rigid, 
severe,  and  oppressive  government,  though  they  deserve  their  part  in  this 
heavy  and  ignominious  charge.  But  with  regard  to  the  Latins  our  silence 
would  be  inexcusable,  since  the  flagrant  abuses  that  prevailed  among  them 
were  attended  with  consequences  equally  pernicious  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  well-being  of  civil  society.  It  is,  however,  necessaiy  to 
observe  that  there  were,  even  in  these  degenerate  times,  several  pious  and 
worthy  men,  who  ardently  longed  for  a  reformation  of  the  church,  both  in 
its  head  and  members,  as  they  used  to  express  themselves. •  Laudable  as 
these  desires  undoubtedly  were,  many  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent 
their  accomplishment ;  such  as  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  popes,  so  con- 
firmed by  length  of  time  that  it  seemed  immoveable,  the  excessive  super- 
stition that  enslaved  the  minds  of  the  generality,  together  with  the 
wretched  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  age,  by  which  every  spark  of 
truth  was  stifled,  as  it  were,  in  its  very  birth.  Yet,  firm  and  lasting  as 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontifls  seemed  to  be,  it  was  gradually  under- 
mined and  weakened,  partly  by  the  pride  and  rashness  of  the  popes  them- 
selves, and  partly  by  several  unexpected  events. 

Philip,  king  of  II.  This  important  change  may  be  dated  from  the  quar- 

t^Viio^    rel  which  arose  between  Boniface  VIII.  who  fiUed  the 
ranny.  J)apal  throuc  about  the   beginning   of  this  century,   and 

1  See  John  Salzinger^s  Preface  to  Raymond  yention  of  Lully,  see  Dan.  Georg.  Morhotina, 

LuUy*»  worki,  which  John  William  elector  Polyhistoire,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ▼.  p.  352.  t. 
palatine  earned  to  be  collected  at  a  great  ex-  *  Matt.  Flacint,  Catalogo  Testinm  Veri- 

pense,  and  to  be  pnblithed,  in  1720,  in  five  tatis,  lib.  xiii.  p.   1697 ;   Jo.  Launoioa,  De 

folio    Tolnmes;    Lac.    Waddingius,    Annal.  Yaria  Fortuna  Aristotelia,  p.  217;  Jo.  Uenr. 

Minor,  tom.  iv.  p.  421,  tom.  t.  p.  157,  316,  Hottingeri    Hutoria   Eccles.    S«c.   xiv.   p. 

torn.  Ti.  p.  229.    Concerning  the  fiunout  in-  754. 
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Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  This  prince,  who  was  endowed  with  a 
hold  and  enterprising  spirit,  soon  convinced  Europe  that  it  was  possible 
to  set  bounds  to  the  overgrown  arrogance  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  notwith- 
standing many  crowned  heads  had  attempted  it  without  success.  Boniface 
sent  Philip  the  haughtiest  letters  imaginable,  in  which  he  asserted,  that 
the  king  of  France,  with  all  other  kings  and  princes  whatsoever,  were 
obliged,  by  a  divine  command,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  popes,  as 
well  in  all  political  and  civil  matters,  as  in  those  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  king  answered  him  with  great  spirit,  and  in  terms  expressive  of  the 
utmost  contempt.  The  pope  rejoined  with  more  arrogance  than  ever ; 
and,  in  that  famous  bull  unam  sandam^  which  he  published  about  this 
time,  asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  had  granted  a  twofold  power  to  his  church, 
or  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sword ;  that  he  had  subjected 
the  whole  human  race  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  that 
whoever  dared  to  disbelieve  it  were  to  be  deemed  heretics,  and  stood  ex- 
cluded from  all  possibility  of  salvation.*"  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  peers  of  his  kingdom,  held  in  the  year  1303,  ordered 
William  de  Nogaret,  a  celebrated  lawyer,^  to  draw  up  an  accusation  against 
the  pope,  in  which  he  publicly  charged  him  with  heresies,  simony,  and 
many  other  vices,  demanding,  at  the  same  time,  an  oecumenical  council  to 
depose  such  an  execrable  pontiff.  The  pope,  in  his  turn,  passed  a  sentence 
of  excommunication,  that  very  year,  against  the  king  and  all  his  adherents. 
Th«  event  of  thu  III.  Philip,  shortly  after  he  received  his  sentence,  held 
warm  contest.  ^„  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  again 
employed  some  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  reputation  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  pope,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  After  this,  he  sent 
William  de  Nogaret,  with  some  others,  into  Italy,  to  excite  a  -sedition,  to 
seize  the  pope's  person,  and  then  to  convey  him  to  Lyons,  where  the  king 
was  determined  to  hold  the  above-mentioned  council.  Nogaret,  being  a 
resolute  active  man,  soon  drew  over  to  his  assistance  the  powerful  family 
of  the  Colonnas,  then  at  variance  with  the  pope,  levied  a  small  army,  seized 
Boniface,  who  lived  in  perfect  security  at  Anagni,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
got  him  into  his  power,  treated  him  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  and 
carriedhis  resentment  so  far  as  to  wound  him  on  the  head  by  a  blow  with 
his  iron  gauntlet.  The  inhabitants  of  Anagni  rescued  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  this  fierce  and  inveterate  enemy,  and  conducted  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  soon  after  of  an  illness  occasioned  by  the  rage  and  anguish  into  which 
these  insults  had  thrown  him.^ 

The  panel  red-  ^^*  Benedict  XI.  who  succeeded  him,  and  whose  name, 

dence  remoTed     before  his  accession  to  the  papal  chair,  was  Nicolas  Bocca- 
to  Avignon.         ^jj^j^  learned  prudence  by  this  fatal  example,  and  pursued 
more  moderate  and  gentle  measures.     He  repealed,  of  his  own  accord,  the 
sentence  of  excommunication   that  his  predecessor  had  thundered  out 
against  the  king  of  France  and  his  dominions  ;  but  never  could  be  pre- 


^  Tbie  boll  is  ret  extant  In  the  Corpns 
Jniis  CSanon.  Extravagant.  Commun.  lib.  L 
tit  De  Majoritate  et  Obedientia. 

<  Of  this  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was  the 
most  intrepid  and  inveterate  enemy  the  popes 
ever  had  before  Luther,  none  have  given  us  a 
fuller  acconnt  than  the  Benedictine  monks, 
Hist.  G(^n^rale  de  Languedoc,  torn.  iii.  p.  114, 
1 1 7,  s.  Philip  made  him  chancellor  of  France 
for  hit  reaolnte  opposition  against  the  pope. 


^  See  the  Acto  inter  Bonifacium  YIII. 
Bened.  XI.  Clement  Y.  et  Philippnm  PuU 
chrum,  published  A.  D.  1614,  by  Peter  Pu- 
tcanus ;  Adr.  Baillet,  Hist,  des  D^m^lex  da 
Pape  Boniface  YIII.  avec  Philippe  le  Bel, 
printed  at  Paris,  in  4to,  in  171 B ;  Jo.  Rubeus, 
in  Bonifacio,  cap.  xvi.  p.  137.  The  other 
writers  on  this  subject  are  mentioned  by  Bail* 
let,  in  his  Preface,  p.  9. — See  also  Boulay, 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  iv.  p.  4. 
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vailed  upon  to  absolve  Nogaiet  of  his  treason  against  the  ghostly  majesty 
of  the  pontificate.  Nogaret,  on  the  other  hand,  set  small  yalue  upon  the 
papal  absolution,  and  prosecuted,  with  his  usual  vigour  and  intrepidity,  in 
the  Roman  court,  the  accusation  that  he  had  formerly  brought  against 
Boniface ;  and  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  insisted  that  the  memory 
of  that  pontiff  should  be  branded  with  a  notorious  mark  of  infamy.  While 
.  this  was  transacting,  Benedict  died,  a.  d.  1304 ;  upon  which  Philip,  by  his 
artful  intrigues  in  the  conclave,  obtained  the  see  of  Rome  for  a  French 
prelate,  Bertrand  de  Got,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  accordingly 
elected  to  that  high  dignity,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1805.  This  step  was  so 
much  the  more  necessary,  in  that  the  breach  between  the  king  and  the 
court  of  Rome  was  not  yet  entirely  healed,  and  as  Nogaret  was  not  as  yet 
absolved,  might  easily  be  renewed.  Besides,  the  French  monarch,  inflamed 
with  the  desire  of  revenge,  insisted  upon  the  formal  condemnation  of  Boni- 
face by  the  court  of  Rome,  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Templars,  and 
other  concessions  of  great  importance,  which  he  could  not  reasonably 
expect  from  an  Italian  pope.  Hence  he  looked  upon  a  French  pontiff,  in 
whose  zeal  and  compliance  he  could  confide,  as  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  Bertrand  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V.  and,  at  the 
king's  request,  remained  in  France,  and  removed  the  papal  residence  to 
Avignon,  where  it  continued  during  the  space  of  seventy  years.  This 
period  the  Italians  call,  by  way  of  derision,  the  Babylonish  captivity.* 
ThedimiDutionof  ^'  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  continued  residence 
*hS  P*P**  ■"*  of  the  popes  in  France  greatly  Impaired  the  authority  of 
'  '^'  the  Roman  see.     For  during  the  absence  of  the  pontiffs 

from  Rome,  the  faction  of  the  Ghibellines,  their  inveterate  enemies,  rose 
to  a  greater  height  than  ever ;  insomuch,  that  they  not  only  invaded,  and 
ravished  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  but  even  attacked  the  papal  authority,  by 
their  writings.  This  caused  many  cities  to  revolt  from  the  popes ;  even 
Rome  itself  was  the  grand  source  and  fomenter  of  cabals,  tumults,  and 
civil  wars ;  insomuch,  that  the  laws  and  decrees  sent  thither  from  France 
were  publicly  treated  with  contempt  by  the  common  people,  as  well  as  by 
the  nobles.'  The  influence  of  this  example  was  propagated  from  Italy 
through  most  parts  of  Europe ;  it  being  evident,  from  a  vast  number  of 
instances,  that  the  Europeans  in  general  did  not  pay  near  so  much  regard 
to  the  decrees  and  thunders  of  the  Gallic  popes,  as  they  did  to  those  of 
Rome.  This  gave  rise  to  various  seditions  against  the  pontiffs,  which  they 
could  not  entirely  crush,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  inquisitors,  who  exert^ 
themselves  with  the  most  barbarous  fury. 

New  schemes  in-  Y I.  The  French  pontiffs,  finding  they  could  draw  but 
popcTtoiM^TSre  small  revenues  from  their  Italian  dominions,  which  were 
riches.  now  tom  in  pieces  by  faction,  and  ravaged  by  sedition,  were 

obliged  to  contrive  new  methods  of  accumulating  wealth.     For  this  pur- 
pose, they  not  only  sold  indulgences  to  the  people,  more  frequently  than 


*  For  an  account  of  the  French  popes, 
consult  chiefly  Steph.  Baluzii  VitK  Pontif. 
Avenionensium,  published  at  Paris,  in  two 
YolumeB  4to,  in  the  year  1693.  The  reader 
may  also  peruse,  but  it  must  be  with  the 
utmost  caution,  Longuevars  History  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  and  those  who  continued 
that  work  after  his  death.  See  more  espe- 
cially torn,  xii.     This  Jesuit,  and  his  suc- 


cessors, have  shown  great  indusUy  and 
eloquence  in  the  composition  of  (his  hiatory  ; 
but  they,  for  the  most  part,  artfully  ooncml 
the  vices  and  enormities  of  the  Roman  poiitiffs« 
'  See  Baludi  Pontiff.  Avenion.  ton.  iu 
p.  290,  291,  301,  309,  323,  and  many  other 
places ;  Muratorii  Antiq.  Ital.  tom.  iii.  pL  397, 
401,  409,  &c.;  Giannone,  Histoire  de  N«> 
pies,  tom.  iii.  p.  280, 
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they  had  formerly  done,  whereby  they  made  themselves  extremely  odious 
to  several  potentates,  but  also  disposed  publicly  of  scandalous  licences,  of  all 
sorts,  at  an  excessive  price.     John  XXII.  was  remarkably  shrewd  and 
zealous  in  promoting  this  abominable  traffic ;  for,  though  he  was  not  the 
first  inventor  of  the  taxes  and  rules  of  the  apostolical  chanceiy,  yet  the 
Romish  writers  acknowledge  that  he  enlarged  and  rendered  them  more 
extensively  profitable  to  the  holy  treasury. »     It  is  certain,  that  the  origin 
of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  popes,  under  the  name  of  Annates,  and  which 
is  generally  affirmed  to  have  been  first  imposed  by  him,  is  of  a  much 
earlier  date.^      Besides  the  abuses  now  mentioned,  these  Gallic  popes 
having  abolished  the  right  of  elections,  arrogated  to  themselves  a  power  of 
conferring  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  whether  greater  or  smaller,  according 
to  their  fancy,  by  which  they  soon  amassed  prodigious  wealth.    It  was  also 
under  their  government  that  reserves,  provisions,  expectatives,  and  other 
impositions  of  the  like  odious  nature,  that  had  seldom  or  never  been  heard 
of  before,  became  fjeuniliar  to  the  public  ear,  and  filled  all  Europe  with  bitter 
complaints.  >     These  complaints  exceeded  all  bounds,  when  some  of  these 
pontiffs,  particularly  John  XXII.,  Clement  VI.,  and  Gregory  X.,  openly 
declared  that  they  had  reserved  to  themselves  all  churches  and  parishes 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  were  determined,  in  consequence  of  that 
sovereign  authority  and  plenitude  of  power  which  Christ  had  conferred 
upon  them,  his  vicars,  to  provide  for  them,  and  dispose  of  them  without 
exception.^    It  was  by  these  and  other  such  mean  and  selfish  contrivances, 
which  had  no  other  end  than  the  acquisition  of  riches,  that  these  incon- 
siderate pontiffs  excited  a  general  hatred  against  the  Roman  see,  and  thereby 
greatly  weakened  the  papal  empire,  which  had  been  visibly  upon  the  de- 
cline from  the  time  of  Boniface. 

Th6  oiMequioas.  VII.  Clement  V.  was  a  mere  creature  of  Philip  the  Fair, 

VMto^pSi"*"*  *^^  ^*®  absolutely  directed  and  governed  by  that  prince  as 
^'  long  as  he  lived*  William  de  Nogaret,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Boniface  VIII.,  notwithstanding  he  was  under  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, had  the  boldness  to  prosecute  his  master's  cause,  and  his 
own,  against  Boniface,  even  in  the  pope's  court ;  an  instance  of  assurance 
this,  not  easy  to  be  paralleled.  Philip  insisted,  that  the  dead  body  of 
Bonifiice  should  be  dug  up  and  publicly  burned ;  but  Clement  averted  this 
in&my  by  his  advice  and  entreaties,  promising  implicit  obedience  to  the 
king  in  every  thing  else.  In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  his  word,  he  was 
obliged  to  abrogate  the  laws  enacted  by  Boni&ce,  to  grant  the  king  a  bounty 
of  five  years'  tithes,  fully  to  absolve  Nogaret  of  all  his  crimes,  on  condition 
of  his  submitting  to  a  light  penance,  whi.di,  however,  he  never  performed, 
to  restore  the  citizens  of  Anagni  to  their  reputation  and  honour,  and  to 
call  a  general  council  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1311,  in  order  to  condemn  the 
Templars,  on  whose  destruction  Philip  was  most  ardently  bent.     In  this 


V  Jo.  Ciampinnt,  De  Yioecsncellario  Eo- 
deiUD  Rom.  p.  39 ;  Char.  Cbaig,  Lettres  sot 
les  Jttbil^s,  torn.  ii.  p.  673,  and  others. 

^  Bernh.  van  Ei^,  Jus.  Ecclet.  Uni- 
tenale,  torn.  ii.  p.  876;  BonUy,  HUtor. 
Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  911  ;  Aot  Wood, 
Antiquit.  Ozon.  torn.  i.  p.  213;  OnU.  Fnue. 
Berthicr,  Diss,  sur  les  Annates,  torn.  xiL 
Hist,  de  rE^lise  Gallic,  p.  i. 

'  Steph.  Baluzil  Miscellan.  torn.  ii.  p.  479, 
518  ;   cJQs  Yit   Pontif.   Avenion.  torn,  ii 

VOL.  I. 


p.  60,  63,  65,  74,  154,  156,  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana Benedictinor.  torn.  i.  Append,  p.  13 ; 
Wood,  Antiquit.  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  148,  201, 
202;  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv. 
p.  911. 

J  Balozii  Pontit  Avenion.  torn.  ii.  p.  873, 
torn.  i.  p.  285,  311,  681,  s.;  Ant.  Matthsi 
Auakcte  Vet.  ^vi,  torn.  ▼.  p.  349,  s. ; 
Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  i.  p.  69,  1208; 
Histoire  da  Droit  Ecdea.  Fxao^is,  torn.  ii« 
p.  129,  s. 
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council  every  thing  was  determined  as  the  king  thought  proper.  For  Cle- 
ment, terrified  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  Bonifacd,  durst  not  venture  to 
oppose  this  intrepid  and  obstinate  monarch.^ 

John  XXII.  VIII.  Upon  Clement's  death,  which  happened  in  the 

NiooiM  V.  y^^  1314,  many  fierce  contentions  arose  in  the  conclave 

about  choosing  a  successor,  the  French  cardinals  insisting  upon  a  French, 
and  those  of  Italy  demanding  an  Italian  pope.    After  a  contest,  which  con- 
tinued two  years,  the  French  party  prevailed,  and,  in  the  year  1316,  elected 
James  de  Euse,  a  native  of  Cahors,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  Porto.     He 
assumed  the  name  of  John  XXII.  and  had  a  tolerable  share  of  learnings 
'but  was  at  the  same  time  crafty  and  proud,  weak,  imprudent,  and  covetous, 
which  is  allowed  even  by  those  writers  who,  in  other  respects,  speak  well 
of  him.     He  is  deservedly  censured  on  account  of  his  temerity,  and  the  ill 
«uccess  that  attended  him,  through  his  own  imprudence,  in  many  of  his 
enterprises ;  but  he  is  more  especially  blamed  for  that  calamitous  and  un- 
happy war  into  which  he  entered  against  Lewis  o^  Bavaria.     This  power- 
ful prince  disputed  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  with  Frederic,  duke  <^ 
Austria ;  and  they  had  been  both  chosen  to  that  high  dignity,  in  the  year 
1314,  by  their  respective  partisans  among  the  electors  and  princes  of  the 
empire.     John  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  decision  of  this  contest  came 
under  his  ghostly  jurisdiction.   But,  in  the  year  1322,  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
having  vanquished  his  competitor  by  force  of  arms,  took  upon  him  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  without  asking  the  pope's  approbation,  and 
would  by  no  means  allow,  that  their  dispute,  already  determined  by  the 
sword,  should  be  again  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  pope.    John  inter- 
preted this  refusal  as  a  heinous  insult  upon  his  authority,  and,  by  an  edict 
issued  out  in  the  year  1324,  pretended  to  deprive  Uie  emperor  of  his 
crown.     But  his  impotent  resentment  was  very  little  regarded ;  nay,  he 
was  even  accused  of  heresy  by  the  emperor,  who,  at  the  same  time,  appealed 
to  a  general  council.     Highly  exasperated  by  these  and  other  deserved 
affronts,  the  pontifif  presumed,  in  the  year  1327»  to  declare  the  imperial 
throne  vacant  a  second  time,  and  even  to  publish  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  chief  of  the  empire.     This  new  mark  of  papal 
arrogance  was  severely  resented  by  Lewis,  who,  in  the  year  1328,  pub- 
lished an  edict  at  Rome,  by  which  John  was  declared  unworthy  of  the 
pontificate,  deposed  from  that  dignity,  and  succeeded  in  it  by  one  of  his  bit- 
terest enemies,  Peter  de  Corbieri,  a  Francbcan  monk,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Nicolas  V.  and  crowned  the  emperor  at  Rome,  in  a  solemn  and 
public  manner.     But,  in  the  year  1330,  this  imperial  pope  voluntarily 
abdicated  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  surrendered  himself  to  John,  who 
kept  him  in  close  confinement  at  Avignon  for  the  rest  of  his  days.     Thus 
ended  the  contest  between  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  John  XXI I.,  who,  not* 
withstanding  their  mutual  efiforts  to  dethrone  each  other,  continued  both 
in  the  possession  of  their  respective  dignities.^ 


^  Besides  the  common  writers  already  dted, 
8C6  Guil.  Fran.  Bcrthier,  Diacoun  anr  Ic 
Pontificat  de  Clement  V.  torn.  iii.  Historue 
Eceles.  Gallic.  Colonia  Hist.  Litter,  de  Lyon, 
torn.  i.  P-  849 ;  Gallia  Christiana  Benedict, 
tom.  i.  P*  1189,  et  torn.  ii.  p.  829. 

1  xii0  particularB  of  this  violent  qnarrel  may 
be  leam^  ^°^  ^®  Records  published  by 
Bteph.  B*luz.  in  his  Vitss  Pontif.  Avenion. 
tom.  ii.  p*  ^12<  *•  ;.3Sdm.  Martene,  Tbesaur, 


Anecdotor.  tom.  ii.  p.  641,  s. ;  Jo.  Geoif . 
Henrart,  in  Ludovioo  Imperatore  Defenao 
contra  BzoTium,  Mooachii,  1618,  in  4to;  et 
Christ.  Gewold.  in  Apologia  pro  Ludovico 
Bavaro,  Ingoldstadt,  1618,  in  4to,  against  the 
same  Bzovius,  who,  in  the  Annals  he  had 
published,  basely  aspersed  the  memory  of  the 
emperor.  See  also  Luc.  Waddiogioa,  in 
Annalib.  Minor,  tom.  vii.  p«  77,  106,  a.  Ac. 
Whoever  atteiitiyely  poruaes  the  hiatoiy  of 
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John  XXII.  me-  IX.  The  numerous  tribes  of  the  Fratricelli,  Beghaids» 

eoMdofiieraqr.    ^^^^  Spiritual  Franciscans,  adhered  to  the  party  of  Lewis. 
Supported  by  his  patronage,  and  dispersed  throughout  the  greatest  part 
of  Europe,  they  attacked,  every  where  the  reigning  pontiff,  as  an  enemy 
to  the  true  religion,  and  loaded  him  with  the  heaviest  accusations,  and  the 
bitterest  invectives,  both  in  their  writings  and  in  their  ordinary  conversa* 
tion.     These  attacks  did  not  greatly  affect  the  pontiff,  as  they  were  made 
only  by  private  persons,  by  a  set  of  obscure  monks,  who,  in  many  respects, 
were  unworthy  of  his  notice ;  but,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  he 
incurred  the  disapprobation  and  censures  of  almost  the  whole  Catholic 
church.     For  in  the  years  1881  and  1832,  having  asserted,  in  some  pub- 
lic discourses,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  in  their  intermediate  state^ 
were  permitted  to  behold  Christ  as  man,  but  not  the  face  of  Ood,  or  the 
divine  nature,  before  their  re-union  with  the  body  at  the  last  day,  this 
doctrine  highly  offended  Philip  VI.  king  of  France,  was  opposed  by  the 
pope's  friends  as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  and  unanimously  condemned  by 
the  divines  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1888.     This  &vourite  tenet  of  the 
pope  was  thus  severely  treated,  because  it  seemed  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  felicity  of  happy  spirits  in  their  unembodied  state ;  otherwise  the 
point  might  have  been  yielded  to  a  man  of  his  po^tive  temper,  without 
any  material  consequence.     Alarmed  by  these  vigorous  proceedings,  he 
immediately  offered  something  by  way  of  excuse  for  having  espoused 
this  opinion ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  year  1884,  when  he  lay  at  the  point 
of  death,  though  he  did  not  entirely  renounce,  he,  in  some  measure, 
softened  it,  by  saying  he  believed  that  the  unembodied  souls  of  the  righte- 
ous beheld  the  divine  essence  as  far  as  their  separate  state  and  condi- 
tion would  permit."^    This  declaration  did  not  satisfy  his  adversaries; 
hence  his  successor,  Benedict  XII.,  after  many  disputes  had  been  held 
about  it,  put  an  end  to  this  controversy  by  an  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  Parisian  doctors,  ordering  it  to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
the  souls  of  the  blessed,  during  their  intermediate  state,  did' fully  and 
perfectly  contemplate  the.  divine  nature.*     Benedict's  publishing  this  re- 
solution could  be  in  no  way  injurious  to  the  memory  of  John ;  for  when 
the  latter  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  he  submitted  his  opinion  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  that  he  might  not  be  deemed  a  heretic  after  his 
decesise.* 

X.  John  dying  in  the  year  1 884,  new  contentions  arose 
in  the  conclave,  between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals. 


Benedict  XXI. 


this  war,  will  porceive  that  Lewii  of  Bavaria 
followed  the  example  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King 
of  France.  Aa  Philip  brought  an  accusation 
of  bereey  againit  BonifiKW,  to  did  Lewif  with 
respect  to  John  XXIL  The  Franch  monarch 
made  uae  of  Nogaret  and  other  accuaera 
agunat  the  one  pontiff;  Lewis  employed 
Occam  and  the  Franciscans  in  that  quality 
against  the  other.  Each  of  them  insisted  upon 
the  assembling  a  general  council,  and  upon  the 
deposition  of  the  pontiffs  who  had  incurred 
their  displeasure.  I  omit  other  circunutances 
that  might  be  alleged  to  render  the  parallel 
more  striking. 

■  SceSteph.  Baluzii  Vita  Pontif.  Arenion. 
t.  i.  p.  175, 177, 1 82, 1 97, 221, 786,  Ac. ;  Luc 
Dachorii  SpioeL  Scriptor.  Veter.  t.  i.  p.  760  ed. 
vet.;  Jo.  lAonoii  Hittoria  Gymnas.  Narar- 


reni,  part  L  cap.  viL  p.  319,  t.  iv.  part  L  Opp. 
Boulay,  Ilistor.  Acad.  Paris,  t.  iv.  p.  235, 
250 ;  Luc.  Waddingii  Annal.  Minor,  t.  tI.  p. 
371.  L  tU.  p.  145;  Jac  Echaidi  Scriptor. 
Prsdicator.  1  L  p.  599,  608. 

■  Baluzii  Vit.  Pontif.  Avenion.  tooL  L  p^ 
197,216,221,224,236. 

«  S9-  All  this  pope*s  heretical  ftndee 
about  the  Beatific  Vision  were  nothing  in  oooi- 
parison  with  a  vile  and  moat  enormoua  prac- 
tical heresy  that  was  found  in  his  coffors  after 
hit  death,  riz.  fiv»-and-twenty  millions  of 
florins,  of  which  there  were  eighteen  in  specie, 
and  the  reat  in  plate,  jewels,  crowns,  mitres, 
and  other  precious  baublea,  all  which  he  had 
squeezed  out  of  the  people,  and  the  inferior 
clergy,  during  hts  pontificate.  See  Fleuiy, 
Hist.  Eodes.  lin.  xciv.  sect,  xxxiy.  i 
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about  the  election  of  a  pope ;  but  towards  tbe  end  of  the  year  they  chose 
James  Foumier,  a  Frenchman,  and  cardinal  of  St.  Prisca,  who  took  the 
name  of  Benedict  XII.  The  writers  of  these  times  represent  him  as  a 
man  of  great  probity,  who  was  neither  chargeable  with  that  avarice  nor 
that  ambition  that  dishonoured  so  many  of  his  predecessors.^  He  put  an 
end  to  the  papal  quarrel  with  the  emperor  Lewis ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
restore  him  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  because  prevented,  as  it  is 
said,  by  the  king  of  France,  yet  he  did  not  attempt  any  thing  against 
him.  He  carefully  attended  to  the  grievances  of  the  church,  redressed 
them  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  endeavoured  to  reform  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  monastic  societies,  whether  of  the  Mendicant  or  more  opulent 
orders;  and  died  in  the  year  1342,  while  he  was  laying  the  most  noble 
schemes  for  promoting  a  yet  more  extensive  reformation.  In  short,  if  we 
overlook  his  superstition,  the  prevailing  blemish  of  this  barbarous  age,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  merit. 

XI.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  a  quite  different  dis- 
Clement  VI.  position,  Clement  VI.  a  native  of  France,  whose*name  was 
Peter  Roger,  and  who  was  cardinal  of  St.  Nereus  and  St.  Achilles,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  most  exceptionable 
parts  of  this  pontiffs  conduct,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  he  trode  fiaithfiilly 
in  the  steps  of  John  XXII.  in  providing  for  vacant  churches  and  bishoprics, 
by  reserving  to  himself  the  disposal  of  them,  which  showed  his  sordid  and 
insatiable  avarice ;  that  he  conferred  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices 
of  the  highest  consequence  upon  strangers  and  Italians,  which  drew  upon 
him  the  warm  displeasure  of  the  kings  of  England  and  France ;  and  lastly, 
that,  by  renewing  the  dissensions  that  had  formerly  subsisted  between 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Roman  see,  he  displayed  to  the  world  his  exces- 
sive vanity  and  ambition  in  the  most  odious  colours.  In  the  year  1343, 
he  assailed  the  emperor  with  his  thundering  edicts ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  they  were  treated  by  that  prince  with  the  utmost  contempt,  his  rage 
augmented,  and  he  not  only  threw  out  new  maledictions,  and  published 
new  sentences  of  excommunication  against  him,  in  the  year  1346,  but  also 
excited  the  German  princes  to  elect  Henry  YII.  son  to  Charles  IV. 
emperor  in  his  place.  This  violent  measure  would  infallibly  have  occa- 
sioned a  civil  war  in  Germany,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Lewis,  in  the  year  1347.  Clement  did  not  long  survive  him,  for  he  died 
in  the  year  1 352,  famous  for  nothing  but  his  excessive  zeal  for  extending 
the  papal  authority,  and  for  his  having  added  Avignon,  which  he  purchased 
of  Joan,  queen  of  Naples,  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

Innocent  VI.  XII.  His  succcssor,  InnoccntVL,  whose  name  was  Ste- 
Urban  v.  phen  Albert,  was  much  more  remarkable  for  integrity  and 
moderation.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  and  before  his  election  had  been 
bishop  of  Ostia.  He  died  in  the  year  1362,  after  having  governed  the 
church  ten  years.  His  greatest  blemish  was,  that  he  promoted  his  rela- 
tions with  an  excessive  partiality  ;  but  in  other  respects  he  was  a  man  of 
merit,  and  a  great  encourager  of  pious  and  learned  men.  He  kept  the 
monks  closely  to  their  duty,  carefully  abstained  from  reserving  churches, 
and,  by  many  good  actions,  acquired  a  great  and  deserved  reputation.  He 
was  succeeded  by  William  Grimoard,  abbot  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles, 
who  took  the  name  of  Urban  V.  and  was  entirely  free  from  all  the  grosser 


,  9  SeeibeFngmeiitaHi8tor.Romiin.tiiMa-       Vit  Pont.  AvenioiL  t  i.  p.  205,  218,  240, 
ntorii  Anti(iQit.  ltd.  till  p.  275;  Baluzu      &c.;  BouU7,Histor. Aaid.Parii.tiT.pu253 
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vices,  if  we  except  those  which  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  papal 
dignity.  This  pope,  being  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Romans, 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  1367;  but,  in  1370,  he  came  back  to 
Avignon,  to  reconcile  the  differences  that  had  arisen  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  and  died  there  the  same  year. 

Gregory  xr  XIII.  He  was  Succeeded  by  Peter  Roger,  a  French  eccle* 

siastic  of  illustrious  descent,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  XI.,  a  man  who,  though  inferior  to  his  predecessors  in  [virtue, 
exceeded  them  far  in  courage  and  assurance.  In  his  time,  Italy  in  general, 
and  the  city  of  Rome  in  particular,  was  distressed  with  most  outrageous 
and  formidable  tumults.  The  Florentines  carried  on  successfully  a  terrible 
war  against  the  ecclesiastical  state.i  Upon  which  Gregory,  in  hopes  of 
quieting  the  disorders  of  Italy,  and  also  of  recovering  the  cities  and  terri- 
tories which  had  been  taken  from  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  transferred  the 
papal  see  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1376.  'To  this  he  was  in  a 
great  measure  determined  by  the  advice  of  one  Catherine,  .a  virgin  of  Sens, 
who,  in  this  credulous  age,  was  thought  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  made  a  journey  to  Avignon  on  purpose  to  persuade  him  to 
take  this  step.^  It  was  not,  however,  long  before  Chregory  repented  that 
he  had  followed  her  advice  ;  for,  by  the  long  absence  of  the  popes  from 
Italy,  their  authority  was  reduced  to  such  a  low  ebb,  that  the  Romans  and 
Florentines  made  no  scruple  to  insult  him  with  the  grossest  abuse,  which 
made  him  resolve  to  return  to  Avignon  ;  but,  before  he  could  execute  his 
determination,  he  was  taken  off  by  death,  in  the  year  1378. 
A  great  schism  XIV.    After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  the  cardinals 

arises  in  the  assembled  to  consult  about  choosing  a  successor,  when  the 
people  of  Rome,  fearing  lest  the  vacant  dignity  should  be 
conferred  on  a  Frenchman,  came  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  the  conclave, 
and,  with  great  clamours,  accompanied  with  many  outrageous  threatnings, 
insisted  that  an  Italian  should  be  advanced  to  the  popedom.  The  cardi- 
nals, terrified  by  this  uproar,  immediately  proclaimed  Bartholomew  de 
Pregnane,  who  was  a  Neapolitan,  and  archbishop  of  Bari,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Urban  VI.  This  new  pontiff,  by  his  impolite  behaviour, 
injudicious  severity,  and  intolerable  arrogance,  had  made  himself  many 
enemies  among  people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  among  the  leading 
cardinals.  These  latter,  therefore,  tired  of  his  insolence,  withdrew  from 
Rome  to  Anagni,  and  from  thence  to  Fondi,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  they  elected  to  the  pontificate  Robert,  count  of  Geneva, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  and  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  election  of-  Urban  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ceremony,  which 
they  had  found  themselves  obliged  to  perform,  in  order  to  calm  the  turbu- 
lent rage  of  the  populace.  Which  of  these  two  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
true  and  lawful  pope,  is,  to  this  day,  matter  of  doubt ;  nor  will  the  records 
or  writings,  alleged  by  the  contending  parties,  enable  us  to  adjust  that 
point  with  any  certainty.'     Urban  remained  at  Rome ;  Clement  went  to 

4  See  chiefly,  Coluzii   Salutatt   Epiitolie,  £^;aMe  de  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  t  iv.  p. 

written  in  the  name  of  the  Florentines,  part  I.  463,  s. ;  Luc.  Wadding,  Annal  Minor,  t.  ix. 

p.  47—100,  p.  148,  162.     See  also  Prte&t.  p.  12  s. ;  Steph.  Balnzii  Vit.  Pontif.  Avcnion. 

ad  part.  11.  p.   ZYiii.    the  new  Florentine  t.  i.  p.  442, 998,  s. ;  Acta  Sonctor.  t.  i.  April, 

edition  by  Laur.  Mehas.  p.  728.     I  have  also  some  documents  never 

'See  Longneval,  Hist    de  TEglise   Gal-  yet  published,  which  throw  great  light  upon 

licane,  torn,  ziv..p.  159,  192.  this  controversy,  though  they  do  not  abeolute- 

*  See  the  acta  and  documents    in    Cess.  ly  determine  the  point  in  question. 
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Ayignon,  in  France.     His  cause  was  espoused  by  France  and  Spain, 
Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  acknowledged 
Urban  to  be  the  true  vicar  of  Christ. 
Ofitabadeoiue-         XV.  Thus  the  union  of  the  Latin  church,  under  one 

quenoet.  head,  was  destroyed  at  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  and  was 

succeeded  by  that  deplorable  dissension  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  great  western  schism.*  This  dissension  was  fomented  with  such 
dreadful  success,  and  arose  to  such  a  shameful  height,  that,  for  the  space 
of  fifty  years,  the  church  had  two  or  three  different  heads  at  the  same 
time ;  each  of  the  contending  popes  forming  plots,  and  thundering  out 
anathemas  against  their  competitors.  The  distress  and  calamity  of  these 
times  is  beyond  all  power  of  description ;  for,  not  to  insist  upon  the  per- 
petual contentions  and  wars  between  the  factions  of  the  several  popes,  by 
which  multitudes  lost  .their  fortunes  and  lives,  all  sense  of  religion  was 
extinguished  in  most  places,  and  profligacy  arose  to  a  most  scandalous 
excess.  The  d^^rgy,  while  they  vehemently  contended  which  of  the  reign- 
ing popes  was  the  true  successor  of  Christ,  were  so  excessively  corrupt,  as 
to  be  no  longer  studious  to  keep  up  even  an  appearance  of  religion  or 
decency  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  many  plain  well-meaning  people, 
who  concluded  that  no  one  could  possibly  partake  of  eternal  life,  unless 
united  with  the  vicar  of  Christ,  were  overwhelmed  with  doubt,  and  plunged 
into  the  deepest  distress  of  mind.*  Nevertheless,  these  abuses  were,  by 
their  consequences,  greatly  conducive  both  to  the  civil  and  religious 
interests  of  mankind  ;  for,  by  these  dissensions,  the  papal  power  received 
an  incurable  wound ;  and  kings  and  princes,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
slaves  of  the  lordly  pontiffs,  now  became  their  judges  and  masters.  And 
many  of  the  least  stupid  among  the  people  had  the  courage  to  disre- 
gard and  despise  the  popes  on  account  of  their  odious  disputes  about 
dominion,  to  commit  their  salvation  to  Ood  alone,  and  to  admit  it  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  church  might  be  maintained,  and 
the  interests  of  religion  secured  and  promoted,  without  a  visible  bead, 
crowned  with  a  spiritual  supremacy. 
Proposals  for  XVI.  The  Italian  cardinals  attached  to  the  interests  of 

**]Sm^'^*  Urban  VI.  upon  the  death  of  that  pope,  in  the  year  1S89, 
set  up  for  his  successor,  at  Rome,  Peter  ThomaceUi,  a 
Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of  Boniface  IX. ;  and  Clement  VII.  dying 
in  the  year  1394,  the  French  cardinals  raised  to  the  pontificate  Peter  de 
Luna,  a  Spaniard,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  During 
these  transactions,  various  methods  were  proposed  and  attempted  for  heal- 
ing this  melancholy  breach  in  the  church.  Kings  and  princes,  bishops 
and  divines,  appeared  with  zeal  in  this  salutary  project.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  the  best  course  to  be  taken  in  this  matter  was,  what  they 
then  styled  the  method  of  cession ;  but  neither  of  the  popes  could  be 
prevailed  on,  either  by  entreaties  or  threatenings,  to  give  up  the  pontifi- 


*  An  aocoQDt  of  this  diatendon  may  be  seen 
in  Pierre  du  Puy,  Histoire  G^n^rale  du 
Schisme  qui  a  iU  en  TEgliBo  depuis  Tan 
1378  jusqn'en  Tan  1428,  which,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  Preface,  was  compiled  from  the 
Royal  Records  of  Fiance,  and  is  entirely 
worthy  of  credit.  Nor  should  we  wholly 
reject  Lewis  Maimboni^^s  Ilistoiro  du  Grand 
Schisme  d'Ocddent,  though  in  ^neral  it  bo 
deeply  tainted  with  the  leafco  of  p^ty  spirit 


A  great  many  documents  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Bottlay,  Hbtor.  Acad.  Paris,  t.  Iy.  and  ▼.  and 
also  in  Elm.  Martene,  Thesaur.  Aneodolor.  t 
ii.  p.  1074.  I  always  pass  oyer  the  common 
writers  upon  this  subject,  such  as  Alexander, 
Raynald,  Bzovius,  Spondanus,  and  Du  Pin. 

^  Concerning  the  mischievous  consequenees 
of  this  schism,  we  have  a  laige  aeeount  in  the 
Histoire  du  Droit  Public  Bcdcs.  FWsfois, 
torn.  U.  p.  166,  193, 202.  i. 
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cate.  The  Oallican  church,  highly  incensed  at  this  ohstinacy,  renounced 
solemnly,  in  a  council  held  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1397,  all  subjection  and 
obedience  to  both  pontifi& ;  and  upon  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  in 
the  year  1398,  Benedict  XIII.  was,  by  the  express  orders  of  Charles  YI. 
detained  prisoner  in  bis  palace  at  Avignon.  ^ 

The  enormities  of  XVII.  Some  of  the  popes,  and  especially  Benedict  XII., 
eipeciSiy'ofthe  ^^^  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  vices  and 
Mendica&ta.  scandalous  conduct  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  monks, 
which  they  zealously  endeavoured  to  rectify  and  remove ;  but  the  disorder 
was  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  Mendicants,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were  at  the  head  of  the  monastic 
orders,  and  were  indeed  become  the  heads  of  the  church;  so  extensive 
was  the  influence  they  had  acquired,  that  all  matters  of  importance,  both 
in  the  court  of  Rome  and  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  were  carried  on  under 
their  supreme  and  absolute  direction.  The  multitude  had  such  a  high 
notion  of  the  sanctity  of  these  sturdy  beggars,  and  of  their  credit  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  that  great  numbers  of  both  sexes,  some*  in  health,  others 
in  a  state  of  infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death,  earnestly  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  mendicant  order,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sure  and 
infiillible  method  of  rendering  Heaven  propitious.  Many  made  it  au 
essential  part  of  their  last  wills,  that  their  carcases,  after  death,  should 
be  wrapped  in  old  ragged  Dominican  or  Franciscan  habits,  and  interred 
among  die  Mendicants.  For  such  was  the  barbarous  superstition  and 
wretched  ignorance  of  this  age,  that  people  universally  believed  that  they 
should  readily  obtain  mercy  from  Christ,  at  the  day  of.  judgment,  if  they 
appeared  before  his  tribunal  associated  with  the  Mendicant  friars. 
Tbey  fui  under  a  XVIII.  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  mendicant  oidera 
general  odium,    ^g^g  j^^]^^  j^j^j  ^^  excessive  degree  of  authority  they  had 

acquired,  only  served  to  render  them  stiU  more  odious  to  such  as  had 
hitherto  been  their  enemies,  and  to  draw  upon  them  new  marks  of  jea- 
lousy and  hatred  from  the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  the  monastic  societies, 
and  the  public  universities.  So  universal  was  this  odium,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  province  or  university  in  Europe,  in  which  bishops,  clergy,  and 
doctors,  were  not  warmly  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  who  employed  the  power  and  authority  they  had  received 
from  the  popes  in  undermining  the  ancient  discipline  of  die  church,  and 
assuming  to  themselves  a  certain  superintendence  in  religious  matters.  In 
England,  the  university  of  Oxford  made  a  resolute  stand  against  Uie  en- 
croachments of  the  Dominicans,  V  while  Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
Henry  Crump,  Norris,  and  others,  attacked  all  the  mendicant  orders  with 
great  vehemence  and  severity.*  But  Richard,  whose  animosity  against  them 
was  much  keener  than  that  of  their  other  antagonists,  went  to  the  court  of 
Innocent  VI.  in  the  year  1356,  and  there  vindicated  the  cause  of  the  church 
against  them  with  the  greatest  fervour,  both  in  his  writings  and  discourse, 
until  the  year  1360,  in  which  he  died.'    They  had  also  many  opponents 


^  Bendet  the  common  hittoriana,  and 
LongueTaTfl  Hittoire  de  r£gliie  Gallicane, 
t.  xiT.  Me  the  Acts  of  tkia  council  in  Boalay^t 
Hittor.  Acad.  Parif.  t.  W.  p.  829. 

^  See  Ant.  Wood,  Antiquit.  Oxon.  torn.  i. 
p.  150, 154, 196,  &c. 

*  See  Wood,  Antiquit  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  181, 
182,  torn.  u.  p.  61,  62 ;  Balozii  Vita  Pontit 
AYeoioiL    torn.    i.    p.  338,  950;    Boulajr, 


Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  it.  p.  336 ;  Wad- 
diogii,  Annal.  Minor,  tons.  viii.  p.  126. 

f  See  Simon,  Lettraa  Choiaiea,  torn.  i. 
p.  164. — ^I  have  in  ray  poHcnion  a  mano- 
acript  tieatise  of  Bartholomew  de  Brisac,  en- 
titled, ^^Solntiones  opposiUB  Ricardi,  Arma- 
chani  epitcopi,  jtfopontionibus  contra  Hendl- 
cantet  in  Curia  Romaoa  coram  Pontifioo  ot 
Caidinalibus  fiutii,  Anno  ISeO.** 
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in  France,  who,  together  with  the  university  of  Paris,  were  secretly  en- 
gaged in  contriving  means  to  overturn  their  exorbitant  power :  but  John 
do  Polliac  set  himself  openly  against  them,  publicly  denying  the  validity 
of  the  absolution  granted  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  to  those 
who  confessed  to  them,  maintaining  that  the  popes  were  disabled  firoxn 
granting  them  a  power  of  absolution  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  en- 
titled Omnia  utriusque  sexus;  and  proving,  from  these  premisea,  that 
all  those  who  would  be  sure  of  their  salvation,  ought  to  confess  their 
sins  to  their  own  parish  priests,  even  though  they  had  been  absolved  by 
the  monks.     They  suffered  little  or  nothing,  however,  from  the  efforts 
of  these  numerous  adversaries,  being  resolutely  protected  against  all  op- 
position, whether  open  or  secret,  by  the  popes,  who  r^ajrded  them  as 
their    best    friends    and  most    effectual   supports.      Accordingly   John 
XXII.,  by  an  extraordinary  decree,   condemned  the  opinions  of  John 
de  Polliac,  in  the  year  1321.* 
r  1.  nri  vii^r          XIX.  But  amouff  all  the  enemies  of  the  Mendicant 
orders,  none  has  been  transmitted  to  postenty  with  more 
exalted  encomiums  on  the  one  hand,  or  blacker  calumnies  on  the  other, 
than  John  Wickliff,  an  English  doctor,  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Lutterworth  ;  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  writers  of  these  times,  was  a  man  of  an  enterprising  genius  and  extra- 
ordinary learning.      In   the  year   1360,  animated  by   the  example  of 
Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  he  first  of  all  defended  the  statutes  and 
privileges  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  against  all  the  orders  of  the  Men- 
dicants, and  had  the  courage  to  throw  out  some  slight  reproofs  against  the 
popes,  their  principal  patrons,  which  no  true  Briton  ever  imputed  to  him 
as  a  crime.     After  this,  in  the  year  1367»  he  was  deprived  of  the  warden- 
ship  of  Canterbury-Hall,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  Simon  Langham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  substituted  ia  monk  in  his  place;  upon 
which  he  appealed  to  pope  Urban  V.,  who  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  arch- 
bishop against  him,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  inveighed 
against  the  monastic  orders.     Highly  exasperated  at  this  treatment,  he 
threw  off  all  restraint,  and  not  only  attacked  all  the  monks,  and  their 
scandalous  irregularities,  but  even  the  pontifical  power  itself,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  both  in  his  sermons  and  writings.     From  hence  he 
proceeded  to  yet  greater  lengths,  and,  detesting  the  wretched  superstition 
of  the  times,  refrited,  with  great  acuteness  and  spirit,  the  absuitl  notions 
that  were  generally  received  in  religious  matters,  and  not  only  exhorted 
the  laity  to  study  the  scriptures,  but  also  translated  into  English  these 
divine  books,   in  order  to  render  the  perusal  of  them  more  universal. 
Though  neither  the  doctrine  of  Wickliff  was  void  of  error,  nor  his  life 
without  reproach,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  changes  he  attempted 
to  introduce,  both  in  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  churdi,  were  in  many 
cespects  wise,  useful,  and  salutary.  • 
His  adTcrsaries        ^    '  '^^  monks  whom  Wickliff  had  principally  exas- 
perated, commenced  a  violent  prosecution  against  him  at 
■  1  '  '  — 

'  See  Jo.  LauaoiuB,  De  Canone  Omnis  utri-  *  A  work  of  his  was  published  at  Ldpsic 

usque  Sexus,  1 1  part  i.  0pp.  p.  271, 274, 287,  and  Frankfort,  in  4to,  in  the  year  1753,  en- 

&c.  ;Baluziiyit«PoQtif.  Avenion.t.  ii.  p.  10,  titled,    Dialogorum    Libri    quatuor,  which, 

et  Miscellaneor.  t.  i.  p.  13 ;  Dacherji  Spied.  though  it  does  not  contain  all  the  brancbes 

Scciptor.  Veter.  t.  i.  p.  1 12.  s.     It  was  pub*  of  his  doctrine,  yet  shows  sufficiently  the 

lishod  by  Edm.  Marteno  in  Tbesauro  Anecdo-  spirit  of  the  man,  and  his  way  of  thinking  in 

jtor.  t.  i.  p.  1368.   Sec  also  Baluzii  Vita  Pon-  general, 
tif.  Avcnion.  J.  i.  p.  ,132,  182,  &c. 
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the  court  of  Gregory  XI.,  who,  in  the  year  1377,  ordered  Simon  Sudhury, 
archhishop  of  Canterbury,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair  in  a  council  held 
at  London.  Imminent  as  this  danger  evidently  was,  Wickliff  escaped  it, 
by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  some  other  peers,  who  had  a 
h^h  regard  for  him.  And>soon  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XL  the  fatal 
schism  of  the  Romish  church  commenced,  during  which  there  was  one 
pope  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Avignon  ;  so  that  of  course  the  controversy 
lay  dormant  a  long  time.  But  no  sooner  was  this  embroiled  state  of 
affairs  tolerably  setded,  than  the  process  against  him  was  revived  by  Wil- 
liam de  Courteney,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1385,  and  was 
carried  on  with  great  vehemence  in  two  councils  held  at  London  and 
Oxford.  The  event  was,  that  of  the  twenty-three  opinions  for  which 
Wickliff  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  monks,  ten  were  condemned  as 
heresies,  and  thirteen  as  errors.**  He  himself,  however,  returned  in 
safety  to  Lutterworth,  where  he  died  peaceably  in  the  year  1387. 
This  latter  attack  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  former;  but  by 
what  means  he  got  safely  through  it,  whether  by  the  interest  of  the 
court,  or  by  denying  and  abjuring  his  opinions,  is  to  this  day  a  se- 
cret.* He  left  many  followers  in  England,  and  other  countries,  who 
were  styled  Wickliffites  and  Lollards,  which  last  was  a  term  of  popular 
reproach  translated  from  the  Flemish  tongue  into  English.  Wherever 
they  could  be  found,  they  were  terribly  persecuted  by  the  inquisitors,  and 
other  instruments  of  papal  vengeance,  and  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
in  the  year  1415,  the  memory  and  opinions  of  Wickliff  were  condemned 
by  a  solemn  decree ;  and  about  thirteen  years  after,  his  bones  were 
dug  up,  and  publicly  burned. 

The  impiety  of  the  XXI.  Notwithstanding  the  Mendicants  were  thus  vigo- 
pranciMans.  rously  attacked  on  all  sides  by  such  a  considerable  number 
of  ingenious  and  learned  adversaries,  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  abate 
any  thing  of  their  excessive  pride,  to  set  bounds  to  their  superstition,  or 
to  desist  from  imposing  upon  the  multitude,  but  were  as  diligent  as  ever 
in  propagating  opinions  highly  detrimental  to  religion  in  general,  and  par* 
ticularly  injurious  to  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  Francis- 
cans, forgetting,  in  their  enthusiastic  frenzy,  the  veneration  they  owed  to 
the  Son  of  God,  and  animated  with  a  mad  zeal  for  advancing  the  glory  of 
their  order  and  its  founder,  impiously  maintained  that  the  latter  was  a 


^  ft>  In  the  origiiud  Dr.  Mosheim  wyt, 
that,  of  eighteen  articles  imputed  to  Wickliff, 
nine  were  condemned  as  heresies,  and  fifteen 
u  errors.  This  contradiction,  which  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  correct  in  the  text,  is 
perhaps  an  orersight  of  the  learned  author, 
who  may  have  confounded  the  eighteen  heresies 
and  errors  that  were  enumerated  and  refuted 
by  William  Woodford,  in  a  letter  to  Arundel, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  twenty- 
three  propositions  that  had  been  condemned  by 
his  predecessor  Courteney  at  London,  of  which 
ten  were  pronounced  heretical,  and  thirteen 
erroneous.  See  the  Tery  curious  collection  of 
pieces,  entitled.  Fasciculus  Rerum  Expeten- 
darum  et  Fugtendamm  Orthnini  Oratii,  pub- 
lished first  at  Cologne  by  the  compiler,  in  the 
year  1535,  and  afterwards  at  London  in  1690; 
frith  an  additional  volume  of  ancient  pieces 
and  fragments,  by  the  Jcalned  Mr.  Edward 


Brown.  The  letter  of  Woodford  is  at  full 
length  in  the  first  Tolumc  of  this  collection, 
p.  191. 

'  We  have  a  full  and  complete  History  of 
the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  John  Wickliff;  pub- 
lished in  8to,  at  London,  in  the  year  1720,  by 
Mr.  John  Lewes,  who  also  published,  in  the 
year  1731,Wickliff's  English  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Latin  version,  called 
the  Vulgate.  Thb  translation  is  enriched 
with  a  learned  Vnhct  by  the  editor,  in  which 
he  enlaiges  upon  the  life,  actions,  and  suffer- 
ings of  that  eminent  reformer.  The  pieces 
rektive  to  the  controversies  which  were  set 
on  foot  by  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff*,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  learned  work  of  Wilkins,  entitled 
Concillse  Magnao  BritannisB  et  Hibem.  i.  iii. 
p.  116, 156. — See  also  Boulay,  Uistor.  Acad. 
Paris,  t.  iv.  p.  450;  Ant.  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxo- 
nicn.  i. I  p.  183, 186,  et  passim. 
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second  Christy  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first ;  and  that  their  insdtadon 
and  discipline  was  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus.  Yet»  shocking  as  these 
foolish  and  impious  pretensions  were,  the  popes  were  not  ashamed  to 
patronise  and  encourage  them  hy  their  letters  and  mandates,  in  which  they 
made  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  ahsurd  fahle.  of  the  stigmas,  or  ^ve 
wounds  impressed  upon  Francis  hy  Christ  himself,  on  Mount  Alvemus, 
was  worthy  of  credit,  hecause  matter  of  undouhted  fact.^  Nor  wa^  this 
all ;  for  they  not  only  permitted  to  be  published,  without  any  mark  of  their 
disapprobation,  but  approved,  and  even  recommended,  an  impious  piece, 
stuffed  with  tales  yet  more  improbable  and  ridiculous  than  either  of  the 
The  Book  of  the      above-mentioned  fictions,  and  entitled.  The  Book  of  the 

confonnities  of  Conformities  of  St  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
composed  in  the  year  1 383,  by  Bartholomew  Albizi,  a  Fran- 
ciscan of  Pisa,  with  the  applause  of  his  order.  This  infamous  tract,  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  is  put  upon  a  level  with  a  wretched  mortal,  is  an 
eternal  monument  of  the  outrageous  enthusiasm  and  abominable  arrogance 
of  the  Franciscan  order ;  and  not  less  so  of  the  excessive  imprudence  of 
the  popes,  in  extolling  and  recommending  it.* 
The  enonnities  of        XXII.  The  Frandscans,  who  adhered  to  the  genuine 

theftmtiioeiii.  ^ud  austere  rule  of  their  founder,  and  opposed  the  popes 
who  attempted  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  injunctions,  were  not  a  whit 
wiser  than  those  of  the  order  who  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  and  re- 
spected the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontifb.  By  these  antipapal  Frands- 
cans,  I  mean  the  FratdcelH,  or  Minorites,  and  the  Terttaries  of  that  order. 


'  The  ftQiy  of  the  monki,  or  Btigmti,  im- 
preaied  on  Fnncis,  is  well  known,  u  are  aUo 
the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontifih,  w&ich  enjoin 
the  helief  of  it,  and  which  Wadding  has  col« 
lected  with  great  care,  and  published  in  his 
Annales  Minorum,  torn.  viii.  et  iz.  The  Do- 
minicans formerly  made  a  public  jest  of  this 
ridicnlous  fiible,  but,  being  awed  into  silence 
by  the  papal  bulls,  they  are  now  obliged  to 
deride  it  in  secret,  while  the  Franciscans,  on 
the  other  hand,  continue  to  propagate  it  with 
the  most  fervent  zeal.  That  St  Francis  had 
upon  his  body  the  marks  or  impressions  of  the 
five  great  wounds  of  Christ,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
rince  this  is  a  &ct  proYod  by  a  great  number  of 
unexceptionable  witnesses.  But,  as  he  was  a 
most  superstitious  and  fanatical  mortal,  it  is 
undoubtedly  evident  that  he  imprinted  on  him- 
self these  holy  wounds,  that  he  might  resemble 
Christ,  and  bear  about  in  his  body  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  Bedeemer*8  suJSerings.  It 
was  customary  in  these  times,  for  such  as  were 
willing  to  be  thought  more  pious  than  others, 
to  imprint  upon  their  bodies  marks  of  this 
kind,  that  having  thus  continually  before  them 
a  lively  representation  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
they  might  preserve  a  becoming  sense  of  it  on 
their  minds.  The  words  of  SL  Paul,  Galat. 
▼L  17,  were  sufficient  to  confirm  in  this 
wretched  delusion  an  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious age,  in  which  the  scriptures  were  neither 
studied  nor  understood.  A  long  list  of  these 
stigmatized  fiwatics  might  be  eztrscted  from 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  other  records  of  this 
and  the  foUowiiig  century :  nor  is  this  indent 


piece  of  raperstition  entirely  abolished  ewi  in 
our  times.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Frsndscaa 
monks,  having  found  these  marks  upon  the 
dead  body  of  their  founder,  took  this  occasion 
of  making  him  appear  to  the  world  ai  hoa> 
oured  by  Heaven  above  the  rest  of  mortals, 
and  invented  for  this  purpose  the  stoiy  of 
Christ's  having  miraculously  tiansfened  his 
wounds  to  him. 

*  Concerning  Albizi  and  his  book,  see 
Wadding.  Ann^  Minor,  torn.  iz.  p.  158; 
J.  A.  Fabridi  Bibjioth.  Ul%.  Medii  ^vi, 
tom.  L  p.  131 ;  Schelhomi  Amcen.  Liter, 
tom.  iii.  p.  160;  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  at  the 
article  Francis,  and  the  Nouveaa  Dicttoanaire 
Hist.  Crit  tom.  i.  at  the  article  Albizi,  p.  21 7. 
Erasmus  Albert  made  several  extracts  from 
this  book,  and  published  them  under  the  title 
of  the  Alcoran  of  the  Frandscana,  which  was 
frequently  printed  in  lAtin,  Gennan,  and 
French ;  and  in  the  year  1784,  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  in  French 
and  Latin,  with  elegant  cuts. 

S>  The  Conformities  between  Christ  and 
St.  Francis  are  carried  to  ibr^,  in  the  book 
of  Albizi,  but  they  are  multiplied  to  4000,  bj 
a  Spanish  monk  of  the  order  of  Obeervmts, 
in  a  book  published  at  Madrid,  in  the  year 
1651,  under  the  following  title,  Prodigiosnm 
Naturae  et  Oratia»  Fortentum.  The  Confor- 
mities mentioned  by  Pedro  do  Alva  Asloiga, 
the  austere  author  of  this  most  ridiculooa 
book,  are  whimsical  beyond  expression.  See 
the  Biblioth^ue  dos  Sciences  et  dei  Beanz 
Arts,  torn.  iv.  p.  318. 
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Otherwise  called  Begbards,  together  with  the  Spirituals,  who  resided  prin- 
cipally in  France,  and  embraced  the  opinions  of  Pierre  d*01ive.  These 
monastic  factions  were  turbulent  and  seditious  beyond  expression ;  they 
gave  incredible  vexation  to  the  popes,  and  for  a  long  time  disturbed, 
wherever  they  went,  the  .tranquillity  both  of  church  and  state*  About  the 
beginning  of  this  century'  the  less  austere  Franciscans  were  outrageous  in 
their  resentment  against  the  Fratricelli,  who  had  deserted  their  commu- 
nion ; '  upon  which,  such  of  the  latter  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
the  fury  of  their  persecutors,  retired  into  France  in  the  year  1307,  and 
associated  themselves  with  the  Spirituals,  or  followers  of  Pierre  d'Olive, 
in  Provence,  who  had  also  formerly  abandoned  the  society.  Soon  after 
this,  the  whole  Franciscan  order  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  one,  which  embraced  the  severe  discipline 
and  absolute  poverty  of  St.  Francis,  were  called  Spirituals;  the  other, 
which  insisted  upon  mitigating  the  austere  injunctions  of  their  founder, 
were  styled  the  Brethren  of  the  Community.  The  latter,  being  by  far  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  oppress 
the  former,  whose  faction,  as  yet,  was  but  weak,  and,  as  it  were,  in  its 
in&ncy ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  these 
hardships,  rather  than  return  to  the  society  of  those  who  had  deserted  the 
rules  of  their  master.  Pope  Clement  Y.  having  drawn  the  leaders  of  these 
two  parties  to  his  court,  took  great  pains  to  compose  these  dissensions ; 
nevertheless,  his  pacific  scheme  advanced  but  slowly,  on  account  of  the 
inflespble  obstinacy  of  each  sect,  and  the  great  number  of  their  mutual 
accusations.  In  the  mean  while  the  Spirituals  of  Tuscany,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  decision  of  his  holiness,  chose  themselves  a  president  and 
inferior  oflicers ;  while  those  of  France,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avignon,  patiently  expected  the  papal  determination.  ^ 
•Deiiberstioiii  XXIII.    After  many  deliberations,   Clement  Y.   in  a 

thTdiSren^*  general  council  held  at  Yienne  in  Dauphiny,  where  he 
amooffttaa  issued  out  the  famous  bull,  Exevi  de  paradise,'  proposed  an 
FrandBcans.  expedient  for  healing  the  breach  between  the  jarring  par- 
ties, by  wise  concessions  on  both  sides.  He  gave  up  many  points  to  the 
Spirituals,  or  rigid  Franciscans,  enjoining  upon  the  whole  order  the  pro- 
fession of  absolute  poverty,  according  to  their  primitive  rule,  and  the  solemn 
renunciation  of  all  property,  whether  common  or  personal,  confining  them 
to  what  was  necessary  for  their  immediate  subsistence,  and  allowing  them, 
even  for  that,  a  very  scanty  pittance.  He,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
permitted  the  Franciscans  who  lived  in  places  where  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  procure  by  begging  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  erect  granaries  and 
storehouses,  where  they  might  deposit  a  part  of  their  alms  as  a  stock,  in 
case  of  want,  and  ordered  that  all  such  granaries  and  storehouses  should 
be  under  the  inspection  and  management  of  inspectors  and  storekeepers, 
who  were  to  determine  what  quantity  of  provisions  should  be  laid  up  in 
them.  And  finally,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Brethren  of  the  Community, 
he  condemned  some  opinions  of  Pierre  d'Olive.^  These  proceedings 
silenced  the  monastic  commotions  in  France ;  but  the  Tuscan  and  Italian 

'  In  the  jmn  1306  and  1307.  P*  129 ;  Eebardi  Scriptor.  Pnedicator.  torn.  i. 

V  Wadding.  Annales  Minor,  torn.  Yi.  ad  p.  508,  509. 
An.  1307,  p.  91.  ^  This  bull  is  inserted  in  the  Jus  Ganoni- 

^  Wadding.  Annal.  torn.  iv.  1310,  p.  172;  cum  inter  Clementinaa,  tit.  xL  De  Verbor. 

Echardi  Coipus  Uistor.  Medii  Mn^  torn.  L  Stgnif.  torn.  ii.  p.  1095,  edit.  Bobmeri. 
p.  1480  i  Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  J  Wadding.  Annal.  tooLTl  p.  194, 197>  199. 
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Spirituals  were  so  exceedingly  perverse  and  obsdnate,  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  consent  to  any  method  of  reconciliation.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1313,  many  of  them,  not  thinking  themselves  any  longer  safe  in  Italy, 
went  into  Sicily,  where  they  met  with  a  very  fnendly  reception  from  king 
Frederic,  the  nobility,  and  bishops.^ 

XXIV.  Upon  the  death  of  Clement  V.  the  tumult  which  had  been  ap- 
peased by  his  authority,  was  revived  in  France  with  as  much  fury  as  ever. 
For,  in  the  year  1314,  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Spirituals  made  a 
violent  attack  upon  the  Brethren  of  the  Community,  drove  them  out  of 
the  convents  of  Narbonne  and  Beziers  by  force  of  arms,  and  inflamed  the 
quarrel  in  a  yet  higher  degree,  by  laying  aside  their  ancient  habits,  and 
assuming  such  as  were  short,  strait,  and  coarse.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  from  other  provinces,  and  the  citizens  of 
Narbonne,  where  Olive  was  interred,  enlisted  themselves  in  the  party. 
John  XXII.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year  1317,  took  great 
pains  to  heal  this  new  disorder.  The  first  thing  he  did  for  this  purpose, 
was  to  publish  a  special  bull,  by  which  he  ordered  the  abolition  of  the  Fra- 
tricelli,  or  Minorites,  and  their  Tertiaries,  whether  Beguines  or  Beghaids, 
who  were  a  body  distinct  from  the  Spirituals.*  In  the  next  pl&ce,  he  ad- 
monished the  king  of  Sicily  to  expel  all  the  Spirituals,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  dominions  :"*  and  then  ordered  the  French  Spirituals  to  ap- 
pear at  Avignon ;  where  he  exhofted  them  to  return  to  their  duty ;  and, 
as  the  first  step  to  it,  to  lay  aside  their  short,  strait  habits,  with  the  small 
hoods.  The  greatest  part  of  them  obeyed ;  but  Fr.  Bernard  Delitiosi,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  faction,  and  twenty-four  of  the  Brethren,  boldly  refused 
to  submit  to  the  injunction.  In  vindication  of  their  conduct  they  alleged, 
that  the  rules  prescribed  by  St.  Francis  were  the  same  with  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  popes  therefore  had  no  authority  to  alter  them ; 
that  the  popes  had  acted  sinfully  in  permitting  the  Franciscans  to  have 
granaries  and  storehouses ;  and  that  they  added  to  their  guilt  in  not  allow- 
ing those  habits  to  be  worn  that  were  enjoined  by  St.  Francis.  John, 
highly  exasperated  by  this  opposition,  gave  orders  that  these  obstinate 
Brethren  should  be  proceeded  against  as  heretics.  And  surely  nothing 
could  make  them  appear  viler  heretics  in  the  papal  eye,  than  their  daring 
thus  audaciously  to  oppose  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  see. 
As  for  F.  Delitiosi,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  sect,  and  who  is  sometimes 
called  Deli  Consi,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  in  confinement*  Four  of 
his  adherents  were  condemned  to  the  flames  in  the  year  1318,  at  Mar- 
seilles,** which  odious  sentence  was  accordingly  executed  without  mercy. 
The  ridicuiout  XXV.  Thus,  these  unhappy  friars,  and  many  more  of 

disputes  of  the    their  fraternity,  who  were  afterwards  cut  off*  by  this  cruel 
FranciBcana.       persecution.  Suffered  merely  for  their  contempt  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  pontiffs,  and  for  maintaining  that  the  institute  of  St.  Francis, 
their  founder,  which  they  imagined  he  had  established  under  the  direction 


I"  Wadding.  Annal.  torn.  vi.  213,  214; 
Boulay,  Hiat.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  It.  p.  152, 
165;  Ai^Dtre,  Collectio  Jadicior.  de  novia 
Error,  torn.  i.  p.  392,  a. 

*  This  law  ia  called  Sancta  Romana,  &c., 
and  is  to  bo  found  among  the  Extravagantea 
Jofaannis  XXII.  tit  vii.  De  Religiosis  Domi- 
bus,  torn.  it.  Jar.  Canon,  p.  11 12. 

"  Wadding.  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  vi.  p.  265,  s. 
.  "  Baluzii  Vit«  Pontif.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  pi. 


116,  torn.  ii.  p.  34  ^  et  Miscellan.  torn.  i.  p. 
195,272;  WaddingiuB,  Annal.  Minor,  torn, 
vi.  p.  267.  ».  316.  a.;  Martene,  Theaanr. 
Anecdotor.  torn.  t.  p.  175;  Martinna  Pol- 
densia,  in  Echardi  Corpora  Hiator.  Medii  /E^ 
torn.  i.  p.  1725,  et  Herm.  Comema,  ibid, 
torn.  il.  p.  981  ;  Uistoire  G^n^rale  de  Lan- 
guedoc,  toni,  iv.  P»  l'^*  ••  J  Ai^entre,  Col- 
lectio Judicior.  do  novia  Erronb.  torn.  I.  p. 
294.  a. 
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of  an  immediate  inspiratioii,  was  the  very  gospel  of  Christ,  and'  therefore 
not  to  be  altered  by  the  pope's  authority.  The  controversy,  considered  in 
itself,  was  rather  ridiculous  than  important,  since  it  did  not  affect  religion 
in  the  least,  but  turned  wholly  on  these  two  points,  the  form  of  the  habits 
to  be  worn  by  the  Franciscan  order,  and  their  granaries  and  storehouses. 
The  Brethren  of  the  Community,  or  the  less  frigid  Franciscans,  wore  long, 
loose,  and  good  habits,  with  ample  hoods ;  but  the  Spirituals  went  in  strait, 
short,  and  very  coarse  ones,  which  they  asserted  to  be  precisely  the  dress 
enjoined  by  the  institute  of  St.  Francis,  and  what  therefore  no  power  upon 
earth  had  a  right  to  alter.  And  whereas  the  Brethren  of  the  Community,, 
immediately  after  the  harvest  and  vintage,  were  accustomed  to  ]ay  up  a 
stock  of  corn  and  wine  in  their  granaries  and  cellars,  the  Spiritual  Fran- 
ciscans resolutely  opposed  this  practice,  as  entirely  repugnant  to  the  pro- 
fession of  absolute  poverty,  that  had  been  embraced  by  the  Fratricelli,  or 
Minorites.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  broils,  pope  John,  this  very 
year,  published  a  long  mandatory  letter,  in  which  he  ordered  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  submit  their  disputes,  upon  the  two  points  abovementioned, 
to  the  decision  of  their  superiors.  ^ 

Excite  gri«TouB  XXVI.  The  effects  of  this  letter,  and  of  other  decrees, 

oommotiont.  were  prevented  by  the  unseasonable  and  impious  severity  of 
John  XXII.,  whose  cruelty  was  condemned  and  detested  even  by  his  ad- 
herents. For  the  Spiritusd  Franciscans  and  their  votaries,  being  highly 
exasperated  at  the  cruel  death  of  their  brethren,  maintained  that  John 
XXII.,  by  procuring  the  destruction  of  these  holy  men,  had  rendered  him- 
self utterly  unworthy  of  the  papal  dignity  and  was  the  true  Antichrist. 
They  moreover  revered  their  foux  brethren  who  were  burned  at  Marseilles, 
as  so  many  martyrs,  paying  religious  veneration  to  their  bones  and  ashes ; 
and  inveighed  yet  more  vehemently  than  ever  against  long  habits,  large 
hoods,  granaries,  and  storehouses.  The  inquisitors,  on  the  other  hand, 
having,  by  the  pope's  order,  apprehended  as  many  of  these  people  as  they 
could  find,  condemned  them  to  the  flames,  and  sacrificed  them  without 
mercy  to  papal  resentment  and  fury.  So  that  firom  this  time  a  vast  num- 
ber of  those  zealous  defenders  of  the  institute,  of  St.  Francis,  viz.  the 
Minorites,  Beghards,  and  Spirituals,  were  most  barbarously  put  to  death, 
not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.' 
A  new  dispute  XXVII.  This  dreadful  flame  continued  to  spread  till  it 

ingthepoveTty     ii^^aded  the  wholc  Frauciscau  order,  which,  in  the  year  132 1 , 
of  Christ.  had  revived  the  old  contentions  concerning  the  poverty  of' 

Christ  and  his  apostles.  A  certain  Beguin,  or  monk  of  the  third  order  of 
St.  Francis,  who  was  apprehended  this  year  at  Narbonne,  taught,  among 
other  things,  "  That  neither  Christ,  nor  his  Apostles,  ever  possessed  any 
thing,  whether  in  common  or  personally,  by  right  of  property  or  dominion.'' 
John  de  Belna,  an  inquisitor  of  the  Dominican  order,  pronounced  this 
opinion  erroneous ;  but  Berengarius  Taloni,  a  Franciscan,  maintained  it  to 


^  It  maj  be  seen  in  the  Jus  Canon,  inter 
EztraTag.  communcB  de  Yerbor.  Signif.  cap.  i. 
See  also  Waddingii  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  vi. 
p.  273. 

9  Betides  many  other  pieces  that  serve  to 
illustrate  the  intricate  history  of  this  persecu- 
tion,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  treatise,  en- 
titled Martyrologium  Spiritoalium  et  Fratri- 
oollorum,  which  was  delivered  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  inquiiiUon  at  Carcuaone,  ▲.  d.  1454. 


It  contains  the  names  of  a  hundred  and  thir> 
teen  persons  of  both  sexes,  who^  from  the  year 
1318,  to  the  time  of  Innocent  YI.,  were  burned 
in  France  and  Italy,  for  their  inflexible  attach- 
ment to  the  poverty  of  St  Francis.  I  reckon, 
that  from  these  and  other  records,  published . 
and  unpublished,  we  may  make  out  a  list  of 
two  thousand  msrtyrs  of  this  kind.  Compare 
Codex  Tnquis.  Tholosanse,  a  Limboxchio  edi- 
toB,  p.  298,  302,  319,  327,  &c. 
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be  orthodox,  and  perfeedy  consonant  to  the  bull,  Exiit  qui  seminet,  of 
Nicholas  III.  The  judgment  of  the  former  was  approved  of  by  the  Domini- 
cans ;  the  determination  of  the  latter  was  adhered  to  by  the  Franciscans.  At 
length  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  pope»  who  prudently  endeavoured 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  With  this  view  he  called  into  his  council 
Ubertinus  de  Casalis,  the  patron  of  the  Spirituals,  and  a  person  of  great 
weight  and  reputation.  This  eminent  monk  gave  captious,  subtile,  and 
equivocal  answers  to  the  questions  that  were  proposed  to  him.  The  pon- 
tiff, however,  and  the  cardinals,  persuaded  that  his  decisions,  equivocal  as 
they  were,  might  contribute  to  terminate  the  quarrel,  acquiesced  in  them, 
seconded  them  with  their  authority,  and  enjoined,  at  the  same  time,  silence 
and  moderation  on  the  contending  parties. « 

XXVIII.  But  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were  so  exceedingly 
exasperated  against  each  other,  that  they  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
conform  themselves  to  this  order.  John  XXII.  perceiving  this,  permitted 
them  to  renew  the  controversy  in  the  year  1322 ;  nay,  he  himself  pro- 
posed to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  the  age,  and  espedaUy  to 
those  of  Paris,  the  determination  of  this  point,  viz,  "  Whether  or  no  those 
were  to  be  deemed  heretics,  who  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
apostles,  had  no  common  or  personal  property  in  any  thing  they  possessed  ?" 
The  Franciscans,  who  held  an  assembly  this  year  at  Perugia,  having  got 
notice  of  this  proceeding,  unanimously  decreed,  that  those  who  held  &u 
tenet  were  not  heretics,  but  maintained  an  opinion  that  was  holy  and  ortho- 
dox, and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  decisions  and  mandates  of  the  popes. 
They  also  sent  a  deputy  to  Avignon,  to  defend  this  unanimous  determina- 
tion of  their  whole  order  against  all  opponents  whatever.  The  person  they 
commissioned  for  this  purpose,  was  F.  Bonagratia,  of  Bezgamo,  who  also  went 
by  the  name  of  Boncortese/  one  of  their  fraternity,  and  a  man  fomous  for 
his  extensive  learning.  John  XXII.  being  highly  incensed  at  this  step, 
issued  out  a  decree  in  the  month  of  November,  wherein  he  espoused  an 
opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Franciscans,  and  pronounced 
them  heretics,  for  obstinately  maintaining  "  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
no  common  or  personal  property  in  what  they  possessed,  nor  a  power  of 
selling,  or  alienating  any  part  of  it."  Soon  after,  he  proceeded  yet  fiurther, 
and  in  another  constitution,  published  in  December  following,  exposed  the 
weakness  and  inefficacy  of  those  arguments,  commonly  deduced  from  a  bull 
of  Nicolas  III.  concerning  the  property  of  the  Franciscan  possessions  being 
transferred  to  the  church  of  Rome,  whereby  the  monks  were  supposed  to 
be  deprived  of  what  we  call  right,  and  were  only  allowed  the  simple  use  of 
what  was  necessary  for  their  immediate  support.  In  order  to  confute  this 
plea,  he  showed  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  right  and  pro- 
perty from  the  lawful  use  of  such  things  as  were  immediately  consumed 
by  that  use.  He  also  solemnly  renounced  all  property  in  the  Frandacan 
effects,  which  had  been  reserved  to  the  church  of  Rome,  by  former  popes, 
their  churches,  and  some  other  things  excepted.  And  whereas  the  revenues 
of  the  order  had  been  hitherto  received  and  administered  by  procurators, 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  church,  he  dismissed  these  officers,  and  abolished 
all  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  and  all  the  ancient  constitutions  relat- 
ing to  this  affair.* 

4  Wadding.  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  tI.  p.  361 ;  served  that  some  eminent  ivritera,  by  net  at- 

Stcph.   Baluzli   Miacellan.  torn.  i.  p.  307  ;  tending  to  tbia  circumatance,  hstt  taken  tbeae 

Qcrb.  du  Boia,  Histor.  Eccles.  Paris,  p.  61 1,  a.  two  namee  for  diflerent  persona. 

'  I  insert  tbis  caution,  because  I  bave  ob-  *  These  constitutions  are  recorded  in  tbe 
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The  qnanri  be-  XXIX.  By  this  meChod  of  proceeding,  the  dexieroxis 

cSSna^Mf'*"'  pontiff  entirely  destroyed  that  boasted  expropriation,  which 
John  XXII.  was  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  which 
its  founder  had  esteemed  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  society.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  these  measures  shoxdd  determine  the  Franciscans  to 
an  obstinate  resistance.  And  such  indeed  was  the  effect  they  produced ; 
for,  in  the  year  1323,  they  sent  their  brother  Bonagratia,  in  quality  of 
legate,  to  the  papal  court,  where  he  vigorously  and  opeidy  opposed  the 
latter  constitution  of  John,  boldly  affirming  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  law, 
bojth  human  and  divine.*  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  exasperated 
against  this  audacious  defender  of  the  Franciscan  poverty,  threw  him  into 
prison ;  and,  by  a  new  edict,  which  he  published  about  the  end  of  the  year, 
enacted,  that  idl  who  maintained  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  no  com- 
mon or  special  property  in  any  of  their  possessions,  should  be  deemed 
heretics  and  corrupters  of  the  true  religion.^  -  Finding,  however,  that  the 
Franciscans  were  not  terrified  in  the  least  by  this  decree,  he  published 
another  yet  more  flaming  constitution,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1324,  in 
which  he  confirmed  his  former  edicts,  and  pronounced  that  tenet  concern* 
ing  the  expropriation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  a  pestilential,  erroneous, 
damnable,  and  blasphemous  doctrine,  subversive  of  the  Catholic  &ith ; 
and  declared  all  such  as  adhered  to  it  obstinate  heretics,  and  rebels  against 
the  church.^  In  consequence  of  this  merciless  decree,  great  numbers  of 
those  who  persisted  in  asserting  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  exactly 
such  Mendicants  as  Francis  would  have  his  brethren  to  be,  were  appre- 
hended by  the  Dominican  inquisitors,  who  were  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  The  history  of  France  and 
Spain,  Italy  and  Germany,  during  this  and  the  following  century,  abounds 
with  instances  of  this  deplorable  cruelty. 

The  attempts  of  XXX.  The  zcalous  pontiff  pursued  this  affair  with  great 

^Frandeeuii  warmth  for  Several  years  successively  ;  and,  as  this  contest 
againt  e  pope,  g^g^g^  ^^  hove  taken  its  rise  from  the  books  of  Pierre 
d'Olive,  he  branded  with  infamy,  in  the  year  1325,  the  Postilla,  and  the 
other  writings  of  that  author,  as  pernicious  and  heretical.*  The  next  step 
he  took,  was  to  summon  to  Avignon  some  of  the  more  learned  and  eminent 
brethren  of  the  Franciscan  order,  of  whose  writings  and  eloquence  he  was 
the  most  apprehensive,  and  to  detain  them  at  his  court ;  and  then,  to  arm 
himself  against  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  this  exasperated  society, 
and  to  prevent  their  attempting  any  thing  to  his  prejudice,  he  kept  a  strict 
guard  over  them  in  all  places,  by  means  of  his  fnends  the  Dominicans. 
Michael  de  Csesenas,  who  resided  in  Italy,  and  was  the  head  of  the  order, 


Corpua  Jaris  Canon,  and  also  among  the  Ex- 
tramgantea,  tit.  ziv.  de  Verbor.  Signific.  cap. 
ii.  iii.  p.  1121.  ConcomiDg  the  transaction 
itself,  the  reader  should  chiefly  consult  that 
impartial  writer,  Alvarus  Pelagius,  De  Plancta 
Ecclesie,  lib.  ii.  c.  60.  sl  145 ;  as  also  Luc 
Waddiogius,  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  tL  p.  394.  s. 
Each  of  them  blames  John  Boolay,  Histor. 
Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  191.  s. 

*  Waddingius,  AnnaL  Minor,  torn.  Tit  |i. 
2, 22 ;  Alvar.  Pelagius,  De  Planctu  EcdesisB. 
lib.ii.  s.  167;  Trithemius,  Anna!.  Hirsaug. 
torn.  ii.  p.  157 ;  Theud.  de  Nien.  in  Echardi 
Corpora  Histor.  Med.  £vi,  torn.  \iL  p.  1491. 


«  Waddingii,  t  Tii.  p.  36;  Contin.  do 
Nangis,  in  Dacherii  Spicilegio,  t.  iii.  p.  83 ; 
Boulay,  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  t  iv.  p.  205 ;  Benc- 
dictinor.  Gallia  Cliristiana,  t.  it  p.  1515. 

^  This  constitution,  as  well  as  the  two  for- 
mer already  mentioned,  is  published  among 
the  EztraTagantes,  tit.  ziv.  De  Verbor.  Signifl 
Waddingius,  torn.  TiL  p.  36,  rigorously  op- 
poses this  last,  which  is  pretty  extraordinary 
in  a  man  so  immoderately  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  popes  as  he  was. 

*  Waddingii  Annal.  torn.  viL  p.  47 ;  Jo. 
Geoij^.  Echanii  Corpus  Histor.  Modii  JEvi, 
tom.  Lp.  592,andl49]. 
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could  but  ill  dissemble  the  hatred  he  had  conceived  against  the  pope,  who 
therefore  ordered  him  to  repair  to  AvigDon,  in  the  year  1327,  and   there 
deprived  him  of  his  office.*    But,  prudent  as  this  violent  measure  might 
appear  at  first  sight,  it  served  only  to  inflame  the  enraged  Frandacans 
more  than  ever,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their  attachment  to  the  scheme  of 
absolute  poverty.     For,  no  sooner  did  the  bitter  and  well-known  contest 
between  John  XXII.  and  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  *break  out,    than 
the  principal  champions  of  the  Franciscan  cause,  such  as  Marsiliua  of 
Padua,  and  Jo.  de  Janduno  of  (xenoa,  fled  to  the  emperor,  and,  under  his 
protection,  published  the  most  virulent  pieces  imaginable,  in  which  they 
not  only  attacked  John  personally,  but  also  levelled  their  satires  at  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  popes  in  general.^     This  example  was  soon 
followed  by  others,  particularly  by  Michael  Caecenas  and  William  Occam, 
who  excelled  most  men  of  his  time  in  subtilty  and  acuteness  of  genius, 
and  also  by  F.  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo.     They  made  their  escape   by  s&i 
firom  Avignon  in  the  year  1327,  went  first  to  the  empeix>r,  who  waa  at 
that  time  in  Italy,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Munich.     They  were 
soon  joined  by  many  others,  such  as  Berengarius,  Francis  de  Esculo,  and 
Henry  de  Halem,  who  were  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  eminent  parts  and  extensive  learning.*     All  these  learned  fugitives 
defended  the  institute  of  their  founder  in  long  and  laboured  treatises,  in 
which  they  reduced  the  papal  dignity  and  authority  within  a  very  narrow 
compass,  and  loaded  the  pontiffs  vdth  reproaches  and  invectives.     Occam 
surpassed  thejja  all  in  the  keenness  and  spirit  of  hia  satire ;  and  hence  his 
dialogues,  together  with  *his  other  productions,  which  were  perused  with 
avidity,  and  transmitted  down  to  succeeding  generations,  gave,  as  it  were, 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  ambition  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiffii. 
Lewis  of  Bavaria         XXXI.  On  the  Other  hand,  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bava- 
tron  o?the*  ^"    ^^  ^  cxprcss  his  gratitude  to  these  his  defenders,  not  only 
FranciMsans.        made  the  causc  of  the  Franciscans  his  ovm,  but  also  adopted 
their  favourite  sentiment  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
For,  among  the  heresies  and  errors  of  which  he  publicly  accused  John 
XXII.,  and  for  which  he  deprived  him  of  the  pontificate,  the  principal  and 
most  pernicious  one,  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor,  was  his  maintaining 
that  the  poverty  of  Christ  did  not  exclude  all  right  and  property  in  what 
he  used  as   a   subsistence.*     The  Fratricelli,  Beghards,  Beguines,  and 
Spirituals,  then  at  variance  with  the  pope,  were  effectually  protected  by 
the  emperor,  in  Germany,  against  the  attempts  of  the  inquisitors;  so 
that,  during  his  reign,  that  country  was  overrun  with  shoals  of  Mendicant 
friars.     There  was  scarce  a  province  or  city  in  the  empire  that  did  not 
abound  with  Beghards  and  Beguines ;  that  is,  monks  professing  the  third 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  who  placed  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Christian 


'  Waddingii  Annal.  torn.  Vii.  p.  69,  74. 

y  hue,  Dacherii  Spicilegium,  torn.  iii.  p. 
85,  8. ;  Ballar.  Roman,  torn.  vi.  p.  167  ;  Edm. 
Martene,  Thosaur.  Anecdotor.  torn.  ii.  p.  6d5, 
704 ;  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv. 
p.  216.  There  ii  a  very  noted  piece  on  this 
subject  written  by  Marsilius  of  Padna,  who 
was  professor  at  Vienna,  which  was  published 
in  8to,  at  Frankfort,  by  Franc.  Gomarus, 
1592,  and  is  entitled.  Defensor  pro  Ludovico 
Bavaro  advcrsus  usurpatum  Roman!  Ponti« 
flcis  Jurisdictionem. 

'  Waddingii  Annal.  tom.  vii.  p.  81 ;  Mar- 


tene, Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  tom.  IL  p.  749, 
757.  s.  781  ;  Trithemii  Annal.  Hinaog.  tom. 
it  p.  167 ;  Boulay,  Hist  Acad.  Paris,  tom. 
iv.  p.  218;  Echardi  Corpus  Histor.  Hedii 
^vi,  tom.  ii.  p.  1034  ;  Baluzii  Mitcellan. 
tom.  i.  p.  293,  3l5.~The  reader  may  also 
Consult  those  writers  who  have  compiled  In- 
dexes and  Collections  of  Ecclesiastiod  Histo- 
rians. 

'  See  processus  Ludovici  contra  Johannera, 
A.  1328,  d.  12  Dec  datus,  in  Baluzii  Mis- 
cellaneis,  tom.  ii.  p.  522,  and  alao  his  Appel- 
latio,  p.  494. 
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life  in  a  voluntary  and  absolute  poverty .«•  The  Dominicans,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  enemies  to  the  Franciscans,  and  friends  to  the  pope,  were  treated 
with  great  severity  by  his  imperial  majesty,  who  banished  them  with  igno- 
miny out  of  several  cities.^ 

Peace  u made  be>  XXXII.  The  rage  of  the  contending  parties  subsided 
dsHniandX*  greatly  from  the  year  1329.  The  pope  caused  a  diet  of 
P**P*'  the  Franciscans  to  be  held  that  year  at  Paris,  where,  by 

means  of  cardinal  Bertrand,  who  was  president  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
Parisian  doctors,  who  were  attached  to  his  interests,  he  so  far  so^ened  the 
resentment  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  brethren,  that  they  ceased  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  Michael  Csesenas  and  his  associates,  and  permitted  another 
president,  Gerard  Oddo,  to  be  substituted  in  his  room.  They  also 
acknowledged  John  to  be  a  true  and  lawful  pope ;  and  then  terminated 
the  dispute  concerning  the  poverty  of  Christ  in  such  an  ambiguous 
manner,  that  the  constitutions  and  edicts  of  Nicolas  III.  and  John  XXII. 
however  contradictory,  maintained  their  authority.!^  But,  notwithstanding 
these  pacific  and  mutual  concessions,  there  were  great  numbers  of  the 
Franciscans  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  who  would  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  this  reconciliation.  After  the  death  of  John,  Benedict  XII.  and 
Clement  VI.  took  great  pains  to  close  the  breach,  and  showed  great 
clemency  and  tenderness  toward  such  of  the  order  as  thought  the  institute 
of  their  founder  more  sacred  than  the  papal  bulls.  This  lenity  had  some 
good  effects.  Many  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  society  were 
hereby  induced  to  return  to  it,  in  which  number,  were  Francis  de  Esculo, 
and  others,  who  had  been  some  of  John's  most  inveterate  enemies.'  Even 
those  who  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  their  order,  ceased  to 
insult  the  popes,  observed  the  rules  of  their  founder  in  a  quiet  and 
inoffensive  manner,  and  would  have  no  sort  of  connection  with  those 
Fratricelli  and  Tertiaries*  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  who  con- 
demned the  papal  authority.' 

'^^Jdil^roaaeaof  XXX I II.  The  German  Franciscans,  who  were  pro- 
BeKhu-ds^^&c*'  tcctcd  by  tbc  emperor  Lewis,  held  out  their  opposition 
in  Gennany.  much  longer  than  any  of  the  rest.  But,  in  the  year 
1 347)  their  imperial  patron  being  dead,  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Spirituals,  as  also  of  their  associates  the  Beghards,  or  Tertiaries, 
were  at  an  end  in  Germany.  For  in  the  year  1345,  his  successor, 
Charlea  IV.  having  been  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  interest  of 
the  pope,  was  ready,  in  his  turn,  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  accordingly  supported,  both  by  his  edicts  and  by  his  arms,  the 
inquisitors  who  were  sent  by  the  Roman  pontiff  against  his  enemies,  and 
suffered  them  to  apprehend  and  put  to  death  all  of  these  enemies  that 
came  within  their  reach.  These  ministers  of  papal  vengeance  exerted 
their  power  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  Thuringia, 
Saxony,  and  Hesse,  where  they  extirpated  all  the  Beghards,  as  well  as  the 
Beguines,  or  Tertiaries,  the  associates  of  those  Franciscans,  who  held  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  no  property  in  any  thing.     These  severe 

*  I  have  many  pieces  upon  this  subject  that  *  Wadding.  Annalcs,  torn.  vn.  p.  94  ;  Da- 

vtcre  never  published.  cherii  Spirilegiym,  torn.  iii.  p.  91. 

«  Mart.  Diffcnbach,  Do  Mortis  Genere  quo  •  Argentre,  Col  lectio  Judicior.  de  novis  Er- 

Hcnricus   VII.   ohiil,   p.   145,   and   otheii ;  rorihus,t.  i.  p.  343;  Boulay,  Hist  Acad.  Pari*. 

Ei-caidi  Corpus  Histor.  Medii  ^.vi,  torn.  i.  p.  i.  iv.  p.  281 ;  Wadding.  Annal.  t.  vii.  p.  313. 

2103 ;  Boultj,  Hist.  Aca«l.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  '  Wadding.  AmiaL  tow.  vii.  p.  116,  126; 

220.  Ai^ntre,  1.  c.  tool,  i  p.  343,  &r. 
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measures  were  approved  by  Charles  IV.  who  then  resided  in  Italy,  at 
Lucca,  from  whence,  in  the  year  1369,  he  issued  out  severe  edicts,  com- 
manding all  the  German  princes  to  extirpate  out  of  their  dominions  the 
Beghards  and  Beguines,  or,  as  he  himself  interpreted  the  name,  the 
voluntary  beggars,'  as  enemies  of  the  church  and  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  to  assist  the  inquisitors  in  their  proceedings  against  them.  By  another 
edict,  published  not  long  after,  he  gave  the  houses  of  the  Beghards  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  ordering  them  to  be  converted  into  prisons  for 
heretics ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  all  the  effects  of  the  B^uines  to 
be  sold  publicly,  and  the  profits  arising  from  thence  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  inquisitors,  the  magistrates,  and  the  poor  of  these  towns  and 
cities  where  such  sales  should  be  made.^  The  Beghards,  being  reduced 
to  great  straits,  by  this  and  other  mandates  of  the  emperor,  and  by  the 
constitutions  of  the  popes,  sought  a  refuge  in  those  provinces  of  Switzer- 
land that  border  upon  the  Rhine,  and  also  in  Holland,  Brabant,  and 
Pomerania.*  But  the  edicts  and  mandates  of  the  emperor,  together  with 
the  papal  bulls  and  inquisitors,  followed  them  wherever  they  went,  and 
distressed  them  in  their  most  distant  retreats ;  so  that,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  lY.  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  those  pro- 
vinces that  are  contiguous  to  it  excepted,  was  thoroughly  purged  of  the 
Beghards,  or  rebellious  Franciscans,  both  perfect  and  imperfect. 

XXXIY .  But  neither  edicts,  bulls,  nor  inquisitors,  could 

^fai' ftim"wSr    entirely  pluck  up  the  roote  of  this  inveterate  discord.     For 

extinguUhedby    so  ardently  were  many  of  the  brethren  bent  upon  observing, 

ing!i!S)atthe      in  the  most  perfect  and  rigorous  manner,  the  institute  of 

FrancUcan  or-      g^^  Francis,  that  numbers  were  to  be  found  in  all  places, 

der  U  split  into  _  »  %  •  t  ■%      %  *  ■*  m     *  • 

two  consider-  who  either  Withstood  the  president  of  the  society,  or,  at 
able  partie*.  least,  obeyed  him  with  reluctance.  At  once,  therefore,  to 
satisfy  both  the  laxer  and  more  rigid  party,  after  various  methods  had  been 
tried  to  no  purpose,  a  division  of  the  order  was  agreed  to.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1368,  the  president  consented  that  Paulutius  Fulginas,  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  more  rigid  Franciscans  in  Italy,  together  with  his 
associates,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  should  live  separately  from  the  rest 
of  the  brethren,  according  to  the  rules  and  customs  tiiey  hail  adopted,  and 
follow  the  institutes  of  their  founder,  in  the  strictest  and  most  rigorous 
manner.  The  Spirituals,  and  the  followers  of  Olive,  whose  scattered  re- 
mains were  yet  observable  in  several  places,  joined  themselves  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  to  this  party.  And  as  the  number  of  those  who  were 
fond  of  the  severer  discipline  continually  increased  in  many  provinces,  the 
popes  thought  proper  to  approx^  that  institute,  and  to  give  it  the  solemn 


'  In  High  Dntch,  Die  wilgen  armen. 

^  I  have  in  my  poasession  thia  edict,  with 
other  laws  of  Charles  IV.  enacted  on  this  oc- 
sion,  as  also  many  of  the  pHp^l  constitutions 
and  other  records  which  illustrate  this  affiuri 
and  which  undouhtcdly  deserre  to  see  the 
light  It  is  certain,  that  Charles  IV.  himself, 
in  his  edicts  and  mandates,  clearly  characterizes 
those  people,  whom  he  there  styles  Beglurds 
and  Beguines,  as  Franciscan  Tertiarics,  helong- 
ing  to  that  party  of  the  order  then  at  variance 
with  the  pope.  "  They  are,"  to  use  the  em- 
peror^s  own  words,  in  his  edict  issued  oift  at 
Lucca,  and  hearing  date  the  16th  of  June, 


1369,  **a  pernicious  sect,  who  pretend  to  a 
sacrilegious  and  heretical  porerty,  and  who  are 
under  a  tow,  that  they  neither  ought  to  haft^ 
nor  will  have,  any  property,  whether  special 
or  common,  in  the  goods  Uiey  use,**  (this  is 
the  poverty  of  the  Franciscan  bistitute,  which 
John  XXIL  so  strenuously  opposed)  **  which 
they  extend  even  to  their  wretched  habits.** — 
For  so  the  spirituals  and  their  aasodatea  used 
to  do. 

^  See  Odor  Raynaldos,  Annal.  Ecclcs.  ad  A. 
1372,  sect  xxziv.  p.  513.  See  also  tbehooki 
of  Felix  Malleolus,  written  in  the  foUowiog" 
century,  against  the  Beghards  in  Switzerland, 
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sanction  of  their  authority.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Franciscan  order 
was  divided  into  two  large  hodies,  which  suhsist  to  this  day ;  viz.  the  Con- 
ventual Brethren,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Ohservation.  Those  who 
gave  up  the  strict  sense  of  the  expressions  in  which  the  institute  of  their 
founder  was  conceived,  and  adopted  the  modifications  that  were  given  of 
them  hy  the  pontiffs,  were  called  by  the  former  name ;  and  the  council  of 
Constance  conferred  the  latter  upon  those  who  chose  to  be  determined  by 
the  words  of  the  institute  itself,  rather  than  by  any  explications  of  it.-^ 
But  the  Fratricelli,  together  with  the  Beghards,  whom  we  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  mention,  absolutely  rejected  tbis  reconciliation,  and  per- 
sisted in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church  during  this  and  the  following 
oentury,  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  other  places. 
New  reiigiouB  or-  XXXV.  This  century  gave  rise  to  otber  religious  so- 
ders  founded.  cieties,  some  of  which  were  of  but  short  duration,  and  the 
rest  never  became  famous.  John  Colombini,  a  nobleman  of  Sienna, 
founded,  in  the  year  1368,  the  order  of  the  Apostolic  Clerks;  who, 
because  they  frequently  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  afterwards 
called  Jesuates.  This  institution  was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  the  following 
year,  and  subsisted  till  the  last  century,  when  it  was  abolished  by  Clement 
IX,*  The  brethren  belonging  to  it  professed  poverty,  and  adhered  to  the 
institute  of  St.  Augustin.  They  were  not,  however,  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  but  assisted  the  poor  by  their  prayers,  and  other  pious  offices,  and 
prepared  medicines  for  them,  which  they  distributed  gratis.*  But  these 
statutes  were  in  a  manner  abrogated  when  Clement  dissolved  the. order. 
The  sect  of  the  XXXVI.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  this  century, 

2?sL?en**^''°  the  famous  sect  of  the  Cellite  Brethren  and  Sisters  arose  at 
The  LoUarda.  Antwerp  ;  they  were  also  styled  the  Alexian  Brethren  and 
Sisters,  because  St.  Alexius  was  their  patron  ;  and  they  were  named  Cel- 
lites,  from  the  cells  in  which  they  were  used  to  live.  As  the  clergy  of  this 
age  took  little  care  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  deserted  such  as  were  in- 
fected with  those  pestilential  disorders  which  were  then  very  frequent,  soipe 
compassionate  and  pious  persons  at  Antwerp  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  performance  of  those  religious  offices  which  the  sacerdotal 
orders  so  shamefully  neglected.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  they  visited 
and  comforted  the  sick,  assisted  the  dying  with  their  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions, took  care  of  the  interment  of  those  who  were  cut  off  by  the  plague, 
and  on  that  account  forsaken  by  the  affrighted  clergy,  and  committed  them 
to  the  grave  with  a  solemn  funeral  dirge.  It  was  with  reference  to  this 
last  office,  that  the  common  people  gave  them  the  name  of  Lollards.™ 


J  See  Wadding.  AnnaL  Minor,  torn.  viii. 
p.  209,  298,  326,  336,  torn.  ix.  pi  59,  65, 
78,  Ac 

^  In  the  year  1668. 

*  Hipp.  Helyot,  Hist,  dea  Ordrea,  torn.  iii. 
p.  411,  a. ;  Franc.  Pagi  Breriar.  Pontif.  iem. 
iv.  p.  189,  a.;  Bonnani,  and  others,  who 
have  compiled  hiatoriea  of  the  religions  ordera. 

"  Many  wxitera  have  given  iu  large  ac- 
counts concerning  the  sect  and  name  of  the 
Lollards,  yet  none  of  them  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  fidelity,  diligence,  or  accu- 
racy on  this  head.  This  I  tan.  confidently 
assert,  because  I  have  carefully  and  expressly 
inquired  into  whatever  relates  to  the  Lollards : 
and  irom  the  most  authentic  records  concern- 


ing them,  both  published  and  impublishod, 
have  collected-  copious  materials  from  whence 
their  true  history  may  be  compiled.  Most  of 
the  German  writers,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
countries,  affirm,  that  the  Lollards  were  a 
particular  sect,  who  differed  from  the  ehurch 
of  Rome  in  many  religious  points ;  and  that 
Walter  Lolhard,  who  was  burned  in  this  cen- 
tury at  Cologne,  was  their  founder.  How  so 
many  learned  vaea  came  to  adopt  this  opinion 
is  beyond  my  comprehension.  They  indeed 
refer  to  Jo.  Trithemius  as  the  author  of  this 
opinion ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  such  ac- 
count of  these  people  is  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour,  with 
all  possible  brevity,  to  throw  all  the  lighi  I 
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The  example  of  these  good  people  had  Buch  an^  extensive  influence,  thai 
in  a  little  time  societies  of  the  same  sort  of  Lollards,  consisting  both  of 
men  and  women,  were  formed  in  most  parts  of  Germany  and  Flanders,  and 


can  upon  this  mmtter,  that  they  wbo  are  fond 
of  ecclesiastical  hbtojy  may  have  a  just  notion 
of  it. 

The  term  Lollhard,  or  LoUhard,  or,  as  the 
ancient  Germans  tnrite  it,  Lollert,  Lullert,  is 
compounded  of  ibe  old  German  word  lullen, 
lollan,  lallan,  and  the  well  know  termination 
hard,  with  which  many  of  the  old  High 
Dutch  words  end.  Lollen,  or  luUcn,  signifies 
to  sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  yet  used  in 
the  same  sense  among  the  English,  who  say, 
lull  a-slccp,  which  signifies  to  sing  any  one 
into  a  dumber  with  a  sweet  indistinct  voice. 
See  Frauc.  Junii  Etymologicum  Anglicanum, 
ah  Edvardo  Lye,  Oxon.  1743,  foL  under 
the  word  Lollard.  The  word  is  also  used 
in  the  same  sense  among  the  Flemings, 
Swedes,  and  other  nations,  as  appears  by  their 
respective  Dictionaries.  Among  the  Germans, 
both  the  sense  arid  pronunciation  of  it  have 
undergone  some  alteration;  for  they  say, 
lallen,  which  signifies  to  pronounce  india- 
tinctly,  or  stammer.  Lollhard,  therefore,  is 
a  singer,  or  one  who  frequently  sings.  For  as 
the  word  bcggen,  which  universally  signifies* 
to  request  any  thing  fervently,  is  applied  to 
devotional  requests,  or  prayers;  and,  in  the 
stricter  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  iligh 
Dutch,  denotes  praying  fervently  to  God ;  in 
the  same  manner  the  word  lollen,  or  lullen, 
is  traDsfenrcd  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  song, 
and  signifies,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  to  sing 
a  hymn.  Lollhard,  therefore,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  ancient  Germans,  denotes  a  per> 
sou  who  is  'continually  praising  God  with  a 
song,  or  singing  hymns  to  hie  honour.  Hoa- 
cemiua,  a  canon  of  Liege,  has  well  appre- 
hended and  expressed  the  force  of  this  word 
in  his  Gesta  Pontificnm  Leodiensium,  lib.  i. 
cap.  zxxi.  in  Jo.  Chapeavilli  Gestis  Pontifi- 
cnm Tungrensium  et  Leodiensium,  torn.  ii.  p. 
350.  BL  '*  In  the  same  year,**  1309,  says  be, 
**  certain  strolling  hypocrites  who  were  called 
Lollards,  or  praisers  of  God,  deceived  some 
women  of  quality  in  Hainault  and  Brabant.** 
Because  those  who  praised  God  generally  did 
it  in  verse,  therefore,  in  the  Latin  style  of  the 
middle  age,  .to  praise  God,  meant  to  sing  to 
him,  and  such  as  were  frequently  employed 
in  acts  of  adoration,  were  calW  religious 
singers.  And  as  prayers  and  hymns  are  re- 
garded as  a  certain  external  sign  of  piety  to- 
wards God,  therefore,  those  who  aspired  after 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion, and  for  that  purpose  were  more  fre- 
quently occupied  in  singing  hymns  of  praise 
to  God  than  others,  were,  in  the  common 
popular  language,  called  Lollhards.  Here- 
upon this  word  acquired  the  same  meaning 
with  that  of  the  term  Beghard,  whieb  denoted 
a  person  remakable  for  piety ;  for  in  all  the  old 


records,  from  the  eleventh  century,  thcte  two 
words  are  synonymous :  so  that  all  wbo  are 
styled  Beghards  are  also  called  Ix>Ilarda,  which 
may  be  proved  to  a  demonstration  from  wmbj 
authors,  and  particularly  from  manj  passages 
in  the  writings  of  Felix  Halleolas  againat  the 
Beghards ;  so  that  there  are  precisely  aa  many 
sorts  of  Beghards  as  of  LoUards.  Those  whon 
the  monks  now  call  Lay  BroUiers,  were  for- 
merly called  Lollard  Brethren,  aa  is  well  ob- 
served by  Barthol.  Schobinger,  Ad  Joacb. 
Vadianum  de  Colitis  Monasteriisqoe  Gcr> 
manise  Vetcr.  lib.  i.  p.  24.  in  Goldaati  Scrip- 
tor.  Rerum  Alemannicarum,  tom.  iiL 

The  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  of  wbom 
we  have  already  given  a  lai^  account,  are  by 
some  styled  Beghards,  by  others  Lollaida. 
The  followers  of  Gerhard  Groote,  or  Prieats 
of  the  community,  are  frequently  called  Lol- 
lard Brethren.  The  good  man  Walter,  wbo 
was  burned  at  Cologne,  and  whom  ao  many 
learned  men  have  unadvisedly  represented  as 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Lollarda,  ia  by 
some  called  a  Beghard,  by  others  a  Lollard, 
and  by  others  a  Minorite.  The  Frandacan 
Tertiaries,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
prayers  and  other  pious  exercises,  often  go  by 
the  name  of  Lollards.  The  Cellite  Brethren, 
or  Alcxians,  whose  piety  was  very  exemplary, 
did  no  sooner  appear  in  Flanders,  abont  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  than  the  people  gave 
thorn  the  title  of  Lollards,  a  term  mn«^  in  uae 
at  that  time.  A  particular  reason  indeed  for 
their  being  distinguished  by  this  name  was, 
that  they  were  public  singers,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  inter  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  of  the  plague,  and  sang  a  diigo  over  them 
in  a  mournful  and  distinct  tone  as  they  carried 
them  to  the  grave.  Among  the  many  testi- 
monies that  might  be  allc|;ed  to  prove  this, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  works  of  Jo. 
Bapk  Gnmaye,  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  the 
history  of  his  country,  in  his  work  entitled 
Antwei7>ia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  16.  **  The 
Alexians,**  says  he, "  who  constantly  employed 
themselves  about  funerals,  had  their  rise  at 
Antwerp ;  at  which  place,  about  the  year 
1300,  some  honest  pious  laymen  fbtmed  a 
society.  On  account  of  their  extraordinary 
temperance  and  modesty,  they  were  styled 
Matemanni,  or  Moderatista,  and  also  LoUards, 
from  their  attendance  on  funeral  obsequies. 
From  their  c^ls,  they  were  named  Cellite 
Brethren.**  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  fial- 
lowiog  passage  in  bis  work,  entitled,  Lova- 
niuro,  p  18,  which  b  inserted  in  the  splendid 
folio  edition  of  the  Belgie  Antiquities,  pnb- 
lished  at  Louvdin,  in  1708 :  **  The  Alexians, 
who  were  wholly  engaged  in  taking  care  of 
funerals,  now  began  to  appear.  They  were 
laymen,  who  having  wholly  dcyoted   them- 
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were  supported  partly  by  their  manual  labours,  and  partly  by  the  charitable 
donations  of  pious  persons.  The  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
where  these  brethren  and  sisters  resided,  gave  them  peculiar  marks  of  favour 
and  protection,  on  account  of  their  great  usefulness  to  the  sick  and  needy. 
But  the  clergy,  whose  reputation  was  not  a  little  hurt  by  them,  and  the 
Mendicant  iriars,  who  found  their  profits  diminished  by  the  growing  credit 
of  these  new  comers,  persecuted  them  vehemently,  and  accused  them  to 
the  popes  of  many  vices  and  intolerable  errors.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
word  Lollard,  which  originally  carried  a  good  meaning,  became  a  term  of 
reproach,  to  denote  a  person  who,  under  the  mask  of  extraordinary  piety, 
concealed  either  enormous  vices,  or  pernicious  sentiments.  But  the  magis- 
trates, by  their  recommendations  and  testimonials,  supported  the  Lollards 
against  their  malignant  rivals,  and  obtained  many  papal  constitutions,  by 
which  their  institute  was  confirmed,  their  persons  exempted  from  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  inquisitors,  and  subjected  entirely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops.  But  as  these  measures  were  insufficient  to  secure  them  from 
molestation,  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1472,  obtained  a 
solemn  bull  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  ordering  that  the  Cellites,  or  Lollards, 
should  be  ranked  among  the  religious  orders,  and  delivered  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  ;  and  Pope  Julius  IL  granted  them  yet  greater 
privileges  in  the  year  1506.  Many  socie^es  of  this  kind  are  yet  subsist- 
ing at  Cologne,  and  in  the  cities  of  Flanders,  though  they  hav6  evidently 
departed  from  their  ancient  rules." 

XXXYII.  Among  the  Greek  writers  of  this  century,  the 


Greek  writers. 


following  were  the  most  eminent : 


selves  to  works  of  mercy,  were  named  Lollards 
and  Matemumi,  or  Modcratists.  They  made 
it  their  sole  business  to  take  care  of  all  such 
u  were  sick,  or  out  of  their  senses.  These 
they  attended  both  privately  and  publicly,  and 
buried  the  dead.**  The  same  learned  author 
tcUs  us,  that  he  has  transcribed  some  of  these 
porticulan  from  an  old  diary  written  in  Fle- 
mish rhyme.  Hence  we  find  in  tlie  Annals 
of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  in  Ant  Matthaei 
Analect  Vet.  ^vi,  tom.  p.  431,  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^^  Die  LoUardtjes  die  brochten  de 
doodon  by  een,  t.  «.  the  Lollards  who  col> 
lected  the  dead  bodies  ;**  which  passage  is  thus 
paraphrased  by  Matthseus,  ''The  managers 
of  funerals  and  carriers  of  the  dead,  of  whom 
there  was  a  fixed  company,  were  a  set  of  mean, 
worthless  creatures,  who  usually  spoke  in  a 
canting  mournful  tone,  as  if  bewailing  the 
dead ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  street 
in  Utretcht,in  which  most  of  these  people  lived, 
was  called  the  Loller  street.**  The  same  rea- 
son that  changed  the  word  Beghard  from  its 
primitive  meaning,  contributed  also  to  give,  in 
process  of  time,  a  different  signification  to  that 
of  Lollard,  even  its  being  assumed  by  persona 
that  di^onourcd^it.  For  among  those  Lollards, 
who  made  such  extraordinary  pretences  to 
piety  and  religion,  and  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  such 
like  acts  of  piety,  there  were  many  abominable 
hypocrites, who  entertained  the  most  ridiculous 
opinions,  and  concealed  the  most  enormous 


vices,  under  the  specious  mask  of  this  extra- 
ordinary profession.  But  It  was  chiefly  after 
the  rise  of  the  Alexians,  or  Cellites,  that  the 
name  Lollard  became  infamous.  For  the 
priests  and  monks,  being  inveterately  exas- 
perated gainst  these  good  men,  propagated  in- 
jurious suspicions  of  them,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people,  that,  innocent  and 
beneficent  as  the  Lollards  seemed  to  be,  they 
were  in  reality  the  contrary,  being  tainted  with 
the  most  pernicious  sentiments  of  a  i-eligious 
kind,  and  secretly  addicted  to  all  sorts  of 
▼ices.  Thus  by  degrees  it  came  to  pass,  that 
any  person,  who  covered  heresies  or  crimes 
under  the  appearance  of  piety,  was  called  a 
Lollard  \  so  that  is  is  certain,  that  this  was  not 
a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular  sect,  but 
was  foi-merly  common  to  all  persons  and  all 
sects,  who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  im- 
piety towards  God  and  the  church,  um^er  an 
external  profession  of  extraordinaiy  piety. 

"  Besides  many  others,  whom  it  is  not  pro- 
per to  mention  here,  see  ^gid.  Gellenius, 
De  Admiranda  Sacra  ct  Civili  Magnitudioo 
Urbis  Colonist,  lib.  iii.  Syntagm.  li.  p.  534, 
598,  '603 ;  Jo.  Bapt.  Oramaye,  in  Antiquit. 
et  Belgicis;  Anton.  Sandenis,  in  Brabantia 
Flandria  illustratis ;  Aub.  Mitieus,  in  Operi- 
bus  Diplomatico-Historicis,  and  many  other 
writers  of  this  period  in  many  places  of  their 
works.  I  may  add,  that  those  who  are  styled 
Lollards,  are  by  many  called  die  Nollbrudcr, 
from  NoUcn,  an  ancient  German  woid. 
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Nicephorus  Callistus,  whose  Ecclesiastica]  History  we  have  alieady  meor 
tioned ; 

Matthseus  Blastares,  who  illustrated  and  explained  the  canon  laws  of  the 
Greeks ; 

Barlaam,  who  was  a  very  zealous  champion  in  hehalf  of  the  (jredan 
cause  against  the  Latins  ; 

Gregorius  Acindynus,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Palamites,  of  which 
sect  we  shall  give  some  account  in  its  proper  place  ; 

Johannes  Cantacuzenus,  famous  for  his  history  of  his  own  time,  and  his 
confutation  of  the  Mahometan  law ; 

Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  compiled  the  Byzantine  history,  and- left 
some  other  monuments  of  his  genius  to  posterity ; 

Theophanes,  hishop  of  Nice,  a  laborious  defender  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Jews,  and  the  rest  of  its  enemies ; 

Nilus  Cabasilas,  Nilus  Rhodius,  and  Nilus  Damyla,  who  most  warmly 
maintained  the  cause  of  their  nation  against  all  the  Latin  writers ; 

Philotheus,  several  of  whose  tracts  are  yet  extant,  and  seem  well  adapted 
to  excite  devotional  temper  and  spirit ; 

Gregory  Palamas ;  of  whom  more  hereafter. 

XXXVIII.  From  the  prodigious  number  of  the  Latin 
writers  of  this  century  we  shall  only  select  the  most  famous. 
Among  the  scholastic  doctors,  who  blended  philosophy  with  Divinity,  John 
Dun  Scotus,  a  Franciscan,  and  the  great  antagonist  of  Thomas,  held  the 
first  rank  ;  and,  though  not  entitled  to  any  praise  for  his  candour  and  in- 
genuity, was  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  acute- 
ness  and  subtilty  of  genius.® 

After  him  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  this  class  were  Durandus  of  St. 
Portian,  who  combated  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  divine  co- 
operation with  the  human  will,'  Antonins  Andraeas,  Hervseus  Natalis, 
Francis  Mayronius,  Thomas  Bradwardine,  an  acute  ingenious  man,^  Peter 
Aureolus,  John  Bacon,  William  Occam,  Walter  Burlaeus,  Peter  de  AUiaco, 
Thomas  of  Strasburg,  and  Gregory  de  Rimini.' 

Among  the  mystic  divines,  Jo.  Taulerus  and  Jo.  Ruyshrockius,  though 
not  entirely  free  from  errors,  were  eminent  for  their  wisdom  and  integrity  ; 

Nicolas  Lyranus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Compendious  Exposi- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible ; 

Raynerius  Pisanus  is  celebrated  for  his  Summary  of  Theology,  and 
Astesanus  for  his  Summary  of  Cases  of  Conscience. 


Latin  writers. 


*  The  very  laborious  and  learned  Luc. 
Waddingius  favoured  the  public  with  an  accu- 
rate edition  of  the  works  of  Scotus,  which  was 
printed  at  Lyons,  1639,  in  tweWe  Tolnmes 
folio ;  Compare  Wood,  Antiq.  Oxon.  torn.  i. 
p.  86.  s.  but  eq)eciall7  Waddingius,  AnnaL 
Minor.  Ftatr.  torn.  ri.  p.  40,  107;  Boulaj, 
Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  p.  70,  &c. 

V  See  Jo.  Launoius,  in  a  small  treatise,  en- 
titled. Syllabus  Rationum  quibus  Duraudi 
Causa  dcfonditur,  torn.  i.  0pp. ;  Gallia  ChrisU 


torn.  11.  p.  723. 

^  Rich.  Simon,  Lettrcs  Choisiet,  toaa.  !▼. 
p.  232.  and  Critique  de  la  Biblioth^qtte  dea 
Auteurs  Eccl^ast.  par  M.  Dn  Pin,  torn.  i« 
p.  360  ;  Steph.  Soucietus,  in  ObecrrattODibos 
ad  h.  1.  p.  703;  Nouv.  Diet  Hist.  Crit. 
torn.  ii.  p.  500.  s.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

'  For  a  full  account  of  all  these  persons, 
SCO  Histoiro  do  TEglisc  GalUcaae,  torn.  ziv. 

p.  11,12.8. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE   CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

The  corruption  of  I*  All  those  Yfho  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
religion.  pf  these  times,  must  acknowledge,  that  religion,  whether 

as  taught  in  the  schools,  or  inculcated  upon  the  people  as  the  rule  of  their 
conduct,  was  so  extremely  adulterated  and  deformed,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  branch  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  retained  the  least  trace  of 
its  primitive  lustre  and  beauty.  Hence  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the 
Waldenses  and  others,  who  longed  for  a  reformation  of  the  church,  and  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  though 
every  where  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  inquisitors  and  monks,  yet  increased 
from  d^y  to  day,  and  baffled  edl  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  extirpate 
them.  Many  of  these  poor  people  having  observed,  that  great  numbers  of 
their  party  perished  by  the  flames  and  other  punishments,  fled  out  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  into  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where 
they  afterwards  associated  with  the  Hussites,  and  other  Separatists  from 
the  church  of  Rome, 

Theitateofexe-  II.  Nicolas  L3rTanus  deservedly  holds  the  first  rank 
pUmatoiyUMo-  among  the  commentators  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having 
W-  explained  the   Books,   both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 

ment, in  a  manner  &x  superior  to  the  prevailing  taste  and  spirit  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  not  well  versed 
in  the  Greek,  and  was  therefore  much  happier  in  his  exposition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  than  in  that  of  the  New.*  All  the  other  divines, 
who  applied  themselves  to  this  kind  of  writing,  were  servile  imitators  ^ 
of  their  predecessors.  They  either  culled  choice  sentences  from  the 
writings  of  the  more  ancient  doctors ;  or  else,  departing  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words,  they  tortured  the  sacred  writers  to  accommodate 
them  to  senses  that  were  mysterious  and  abstruse.  They  who  are  desir- 
ous of  being  acquainted  with  this  art,  may  have  recourse  to  Vitalis  a 
Fumo,  his  Moral  Mirror  of  the  Scriptures,  ^  or  to  Ludolphus  of  Saxony, 
in  his  Psalter  Spiritualized.''  The  philosophers,  who  commented  upon 
the  sacred  writings,  sometimes  proposed  subtile  questions,  drawn  from 
what  was  called,  in  this  century,  Internal  Science,  and  solved  them  in 
a  dexterous  and  artful  manner. 

The  didactic  di«  HI*   The  greatest  part  of  the  doctors  of  this  century, 

vinet.  Ijq^Jj  Greek  and  Latin,  followed  the  rules  of  the  peripatetic 

philosophy,  in  expounding  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  and  the 
Greeks,  from  their  commerce  with  the  Latins,  seemed  to  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  those  methods  of  instruction  used  in  the  western 
schools.  Even  to  this  day,  the  Greeks  read,  in  their  own  tongue,  the 
works  of  Thomas,  and  other  capital  writers  of  the  scholastic  class,  which 
in  this  age  were  translated  and  introduced  into  the  Greek  church  by 

*  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  dM  principaux  Minor,  torn.  v.  p.  264.  ■. 
Commentateiin,  &c.,  p.  447.  and  Critique  ^  Speculum  Morale  totiua  Scriptune. 

de  la  Bibliotb.  des  Autcnrs  Ecclei.  par  M.  «  Psalteriam  joxta  Spiritualom  seosum. 

Du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  352 ;  Waddiogii  Annal. 
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Demetrius  Cydonius,  and  others.^    Prodigious  numbers  among  the  Latins 

The  adTerearfes  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  subtile  method,  in  which  John  Scotus, 
of  the  school  Durandus  a  S.  Portian,  aAd  William  Occam,  peculiarly 
excelled.  Some  few  had  recourse  to  the  decisions  of  Scrip- 
ture and  Tradition  in  explaining  divine  truths,  but  they  were  overborne 
by  the  immense  tribe  of  logicians,  who  carried  all  before  them. 
The  BibUcai  di-  IV.  This  superiority  of  the  schoolmen  did  not,  however, 

^^°^''  prevent  some  wise  and  pious  men  among  the  Mystics,  and 

elsewhere,  from  severely  censuring  this  presumptuous  method  of  bringing 
before  the  tribunal  of  philosophy  matters  of  pure  revelation.  Many,  on 
the  contrary,  were  bold  enough  to  oppose  the  reigning  passion,  and  to 
recall  the  youth  designed  for  the  ministry,  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures 
and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  This  proceeding  kindled  the 
flame  of  discord  almost  everywhere ;  but  this  flame  raged  with  peculiar  vio- 
lence in  some  of  the  more  famous  universities,  especially  in  those  of  Paris 
and  Oxford,  where  many  sharp  disputes  were  continually  carried  on  against 
the  philosophical  divines  by  those  of  the  biblical  party,  who,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  their  antagonists  in  point  of  number,  were  sometimes 
victorious.  For  the  philosophical  legions,  headed  by  Mendicants,  Domi- 
nicans, and  Franciscans,  were  often  extremely  rash  in  their  manner  of  dis- 
puting ;  they  defined  and  explained  the  principal  doctrines  of  revealed 
religion  in  such  a  way,  as  really  overturned  them,  and  fell  often  into 
opinions  that  were  evidently  absurd  and  impious.  Hence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  some  of  them  were  compelled  to  abjure  their  errors,  others  to  seek 
their  safety  by  flight ;  some  had  their  writings  publicly  burned,  and  others 
were  thrown  into  prison.  •  However,  when  tbese  commotions  were  quelled, 
most  of  them  returned,  though  with  prudence  and  caution,  to  their  former 
way  of  thinking,  perplexed  their  adversaries  by  various  contrivances,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  reputation,  their  profits,  and  many  of  their  followers. 
Contentions  V.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  scholastic  doctors,  or  phi- 

■ch^Unen  the  ^^^ophical  theologists,  far  from  agreeing  among  themselves, 
Scotists  and  were  furiously  engaged  in  disputations  with  each  other  con- 
ceming  many  points.  The  flame  of  their  controversy  was, 
in  this  century,  supplied  with  plentiful  accessions  of  fuel,  by  John  Duns 
Scotus,  an  Englishman,  of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  was  extremely 
eminent  for  the  subtilty  of  his  genius,  and  who,  animated  against  the 
Dominicans  by  a  warm  spirit  of  jealousy,  had  attacked  and  attempted  to 
disprove  several  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Upon  this,  the  Domi- 
nicans, taking  the  alarm,  united  from  all  quarters  to  defend  their  favourite 
doctor,  whom  they  justly  considered  as  the  common  leader  of  the  scholas- 
tics ;  while  the  Franciscans,  on  the  other  hand,  espoused  with  ardour  the 
cause  of  Scotus,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  divine  sage  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  enlighten  bewildered  and  erring  mortals.  Thus  these  powerful 
and  flourishing  orders  were  again  divided ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  two 
famous  sects,  the  Scotists  and  Thomists,  which,  to  this  day,  dispute  the 

^  Rich.  Simon.  Cr^ance  de  TEglise  Orien-  Simon  wu  convicted  of  tome  horrible  erron, 

UloturlaTransubBUntiation,  p.  166.  p.   322;    the  tame    fate,   A.    1S54,  befell 

*  See  Bonlay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paria.  torn.  Ouido,  of  the  Angusttn  order,  p.  329.     A, 

iv.  paaaim.    In  the  year  1340,  leveral  opinions  1 362,  the  like  happened  to  one  Lewta,  p.  374. 

•f  the  achoolmeo,  concerning  the  Trinity  and  to  Jo.  de  Galore,  p.  377.     A.  1366,  to  Dion, 

other  doctrines,  were  condemned,  p.   266;  Soallecbtt,  p.   382.      Oxford    alio  had   its 

in  the  year  1347,  M.  Jo.  do  Mvrcuria  and  share  in   transactions  of  this  nature.     Sco 

Nich.  de   Ultricuria  were  obliged  to  abjure  Ant.  Wood,  Anliquit.  Oxod,  torn.  L  pi  153, 

their  errors,    p.   298,   308;    in    1348,  one  183.  s. 
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field  of  controversy  in  the  Latin  schools.  The  chief  points  about  which 
they  disagree  are,  the  Nature  of  the  divine  co-operation  with  the  human 
will,  the  Measure  of  divine  grace  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  the  Unity 
of  form  in  man,  or  personal  identity,  and  other  abstruse  and  minute  ques- 
tions, the  enumeration  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  purpose.  We  shall  only 
observe,  that  what  contributed  most  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  Scotus,  and 
to  cover  him  with  glory,  was  his  demonstration  and  defence  of  what  was 
called  the  Immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  against  the  Domi- 
nicans, who  entertained  different  notions  of  that  matter.' 
The  M  itict  VI.  A  prodigious  number  of  the  people,  denominated 

Mystics,  resided  and  propagated  their  tenets  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe.  There  were  undoubtedly  among  them  many  per* 
sons  of  eminent  piety,  who  endeavoured  to  wean  men  from  an  excessive 
attachment  to  the  external  part  of  religion,  and  to  form  them  to  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  genuine  virtue.  Such,  among  others,  were 
Taulerus,  Ruysbrockius,  Suso,  and  Qerhard  of  Zutphen,«  who,  it  must  be 
confessed,  have  left  many  writings  that  are  exceedingly  well  calculated  to 
excite  pious  dispositions  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  ;  though  want  of 
jndgment,  and  a  propensity  to  indulge  enthusiastic  visions,  is  a  defect 
common  to  them  all.  But  there  were  also  some  senseless  fanatics  belong* 
ing  to  this  party  who  ran  about  from  place  to  place,  recommending  a 
most  unaccountable  extinction  of  all  the  rational  faculties,  whereby  they 
idly  imagined  the  human  mind  would  be  transfused  into  the  divine 
essence ;  and  thus  led  their  proselytes  into  a  foolish  kind  of  piety, 
that  in  too  many  cases  bordered  nearly  upon  licentiousness.  The  religi- 
ous frenzy  of  these  enthusiasts  rose  to  such  a  height,  as  rendered  them 
detestable  to  the  soberer  sort  of  Mystics,  who  charged  their  followers  to 
have  no  connections  with  them.^ 

Moral  writew.  ^^^*  ^^  ^®  needless  to  say  much  concerning  those  who 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  morality,  seeing  their 
spirit  is  much  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  authors  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned :  though  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  two  circum- 
stances, by  which  the  reader  may  ascertain  the  true  state  of  this  science. 
The  first  is,  that  about  this  time,  more  writers  than  in  any  former  century 
made  it  their  business  to  collect  and  solve,  what  th^y  styled.  Cases  of  con- 
science ;  by  which  Astesanus,  an  Italian,  Monuldus,  and  Bartholomew  of 
St.  Concordia,  acquired  a  reputation  superior  to  any  of  their  contempo- 
raries. This  kind  of  writing  was  of  a  piece  with  the  education  then  re- 
ceived in  the  schools,  since  it  taught  people  to  quibble  and  wrangle  instead 
of  forming  them  to  a  sound  faith  and  a  suitable  practice.  A  second  thing 
worthy  of  notice  is,  that  moral  duties  were  explained,  and  their  practice 
enforced,  by  allegories  and  comparisons  of  a  new  and  whimsical  kind,  even 
by  examples  drawn  from  the  natures,  properties,  and  actions  of  the  brute 
creation.  These  writers  began,  for  instance,  by  explaining  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  some  particular  animal#  and  then  applied  their  description  to 
human  life  and  manners,  to  characterize  the  virtues  and  vices  of  moral 
agents.     The  most  remarkable  productions  of  this  sort  are  Nieder's  For- 

'  Seo  Waddingius,  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  vi.  torn.  L  p.  653,  677.     See  also  Acta  Sanctor 

p.  52.  Januar.  torn.  ii.  p.  652. 

K  Concerning  these  authors,  see  Petr.  Poi-  ^  Joh.    Ruysbrockius   inveighed    bitterly 

rot  Bibliotb.  Mysticorum ;  and  Godofr.  Ar-  against  them,  as  appears  from  his  work  pub- 

nold.  llistor.  et  Descriptio  TheoL  Mysticse.  lished  by  Ijaur.  Surius,  p.  50,  378,  as  also 

Concerning  Taulerus    and    Suso,   Ecbardus  from  his  treatise    Do  Vera  Contemplatiooe, 

treats  expressly   la   bis    Scriptor.   Praedicat  cap.  zviiL  p.  608. 
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micarius  ;  a  treatise  concerning  Bees,  by  Thomas  Brabantinus ;  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor's  dissertation  upon  Beasts :  and  a  tract  of  Thomas  Walley's, 
entitled,  the  Nature  of  Brute  Animals  Moralized. 

ControverBiaiists         VIII.  The  defenders  of  Christianity  in  this  age  were, 

generally  speaking,  unequal  to  the  glorious  cause  they  un- 
dertook to  support ;  nor  do  their  writings  discover  any  striking  maiks  of 
genius,  dexterity,  perspicuity,  or  candour.  Some  productions,  indeed, 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  that  were  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  learned  Bradwardine,  an  English  divine,  advanced  many  pertinent 
and  ingenious  things  towards  the  confirmation  of  the  trath  of  Christianity 
in  general,  in  a  Book  upon  Providence.  The  book  entitled  CoUyrium 
Fidei  contra  Hsereticos,  or  Eye-salve  of  Faith  against  the  Heretics,  shows 
that  its  author,  Al varus  Pelagius,  was  a  well-meaning  and  judicious  man, 
though  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject  in  this  performance. 
Nicholas  Lyra  wrote  against  the  Jews,  as  did  also  Porchetus  Salvaticos, 
whose  treatise,  entitled  '*The  Triumph  of  Faith,"  is  chiefly  borrowed 
from  the  writings  of  Raymond  Martin.  Both  these  writers  are  much 
inferior  to  Theophanes,  whose  Book  against  the  Jews,  and  his  Harmony 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  contain  many  observations  that  are 
by  no  means  contemptible. 

state  or  the  con-  ^^'    I^unng  this  century  there  were  some  promising 

tawireny  be-  appearance^  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Greeks  and 
oreeka  and  Latins.  For  the  former,  apprehending  they  should  want 
''"'^*  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  (^ 

the  Turks,  which  about  this  time  was  continually  increasing,  often  pre- 
tended a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  Latin  canons.  Accordingly,  a.  d. 
1339,  Andronicus  the  Younger  sent  Barlaam  as  his  ambassador  into  the 
West,  to  desire  a  reconciliation  in  his  name.  In  the  year  1349,  another 
Grecian  embassy  was  sent  to  Clement  YI.  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
1356,  a  third  was  despatched  upon  a  like  errand  to  Innocent  VI.,  who 
resided  at  Avignon.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  the  year  1367,  the  Grecian 
patriarch  arrived  at  Rome  in  order  to  negotiate  this  important  matter,  and 
was  followed,  in  the  year  1369,  by  the  emperor  himself,  John  Palssologas, 
who  undertook  a  journey  into  Italy,  and,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  friend- 
ship and  good-will  of  the  Latins,  published  a  confession  of  his  flEuth,  which 
was  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  prudent  and  pacific  measures,  the  major  part  of  the  Greeks 
could  not  be  persuaded  by  any  means  to  drop  the  controversy,  or  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  though  several  of  them,  from  views  of 
interest  or  ambition,  expressed  a  readiness  to  submit  to  its  demands  ;  so 
that  this  whole  century  was  spent  partly  in  furious  debates,  and  partly  in 
fruitless  negotiations.' 

The  contention  X-  I^  the  year  1384,  a  furious  controversy  arose  at 

between  the        Paris,    between  the  university  there  and'  the  Dominican 

PaiiTan/the       Order.     The  author  of  it  was  John  de  Montesono,  a  native 

Dominfcaos.        q{  Arragou,  a  Dominican  fiiar  and  professor  of  divinity, 

who,  pursuant  to  the  decisions  and  doctrine  of  his  order,  publicly  denied 

that  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without  any  stain  of  original 

sin ;  and,  moreover,  asserted  that  all  who  believed  the  immaculate  concep- 

*  Sec  Henr.   Canisii,  Lectiones  Antique,  AnnaL   Minor,   torn.  Tiii.  p.   29,  40,   107, 

torn.  iv.  p.  369;  Loo  Allatius,  Do  Pcrpctua  201,  289,  303,  312;  Siepb.  Baloxii,  YitA 

Contensione  Ecclee.  Orient,  ct  Occident,  lib.  Pontif.  Avenion.  torn.  L  p.  348,  380t,  3BSs 

ii.  cap.  jtvi.  xvU.  p.  782;  Luc.  Waddingiui,  407,  410,  772. 
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occuionedby  ^^^  were  enemies  of  tlie  true  fsdtli.  The  quarrel  occa- 
Montetonoa.  sioned  by  this  proceeding  would  certainly  have  been  soon 
compromised,  had  not  John,  in  a  public  discourse,  delivered  some  time  in 
tlie  year  1327*  revived  this  opinion  with  more  violence  than  ever.  For 
this  reason  the  college  of  divines,  and  afterwards  the  whole  university, 
condemned  this,  and  some  other  tenets  of  Montesonus.  For  it  may  be 
proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  university  of  Paris,  principally 
induced  thereto  by  the  discourses  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  had  from  the 
beginning  almost  of  this  century,  publicly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sin- 
less conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.'  Upon  this,  the  Dominicans,  together 
with  their  champion  Montesonus,  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the  uni- 
versity to  pope  Clement  YII.  at  Avignon,  and  raised  an  outcry,  that  St. 
Thomas  himself  was  condemned  by  the  judgment  passed  upon  their  bro- 
ther. But,  before  the  pope  could  decide  the  affair,  the  accused  friar  fled 
from  the  court  of  Avignon,  went  over  to  the  party  of  Urban  VI.  who 
resided  at  Rome,  and  thus,  during  his  absence,  was  excommunicated. 
Whether  or  no  the  pope  approved  the  sentence  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
we  cannot  say.  The  Dominicans,  however,  deny  that  he  did,  and  affirm 
that  Montesonus  was  condemned  purely  on  account  of  his  flight  ;^  though 
there  are  many  others  who  assert  that  his  opinion  was  also  con- 
demned. And  as  the  Dominicans  would  not  acknowledge  the  sentence  of 
the  university  to  be  valid,  they  were  expelled  in  the  year  1389,  and 
were  not  restored  to  their  ancient  honours  in  that  learned  body  till  the 
year  1404.> 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES   AMD   CEREMONIES    USED   IN    THE   CHURCH    DURING   THIS 

CENTURY. 

The  aitention  of  I*  We  must  coufinc  ourselves  to  a  general  and  super- 
tha  jnbOce.  ficial  view  of  the  alterations  that  were  introduced  into  the 
ritual  of  the  church  during  this  century,  since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected we  should  insist  largely  upon  this  subject  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  such  a  work  as  this.  One  of  the  principal  circumstances  that  strikes 
us  here,  is  the  change  that  was  made  in  the  time  of  celebrating  the  jubilee. 
In  the  year  1850,  Clement  VI.,  in  compliance  with  the  requests  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  enacted  that  the  jubilee,  which  Boniface  VIII.  had  or- 
dered to  be  held  every  hundredth  year,  should  be  celebrated  twice  in  every 
century.*  In  favour  of  this  alteration,  he  might  have  assigned  a  very 
plausible  pretext ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews,  whom  the  Roman 
pontiffs  were  always  ready  to  imitate  in  whatever  related  to  pomp  and 
majesty,  celebrated  this  sacred  solemnity  every  flfticth  year.  But  Urban 
VI.,  Sixtus  VI.,  and  other  popes,  who  ordered  a  more  frequent  celebration 
of  Uiis  salutary  and  profitable  institution,  would  have  had  more  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  satisfy  those  who  might  have  demanded  sufficient  reasons 
to  justify  this  inconstancy. 

)  See  Waddlngii,  AnnaL  Minor,  torn.  Ti.  p.  torn.  ii.  p.  992 ;  Argentie,  CoUeetto  Jodidor. 

52,  s,  de  NoTif  Enorib.  torn.  i.  p.  61 :  Jac.  d«  Lon- 

*  Sec  Jac.  Echardi,  Scriptor.  Predicator.  gucral,  Hist,  de  PEgliae  Gallicane,  torn.  xir. 

torn.  i.  p.  691.  p.  847. 

'   Caw.   Egma.   dc    Boulay,    Hist.    Acad.  •  Baluzii,  Vita;  Pontif.  Avenion.  torn.  L  p. 

Paris,   torn.  ir.  p.  599,   618,  638;  Slcpli.  247,  287,  312,   887;    Muralori,   Antiquit. 

Baluzii,  Vila:  Pontif.  Avonion.  torn.  i.  p.  521,  ItaL  torn.  iii.  p.  344,  481. 


Festlfalt. 
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II.  Innocent  V.  instituted  festivals,  sacred  to  the  memorj 
of  the  lance  with  which  our  Saviour's  side  was  pierced,  the 
nails  that  fastened  him  to  the  cross,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  he  wore  at 
his  death.^  This,  though  evidently  ahsurd,  was  nevertheless  pardonable 
upon  the  whole,  considering  the  gross  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  times. 
But  nothing  can  excuse  the  impious  fanaticism  and  superstition  of  Bene- 
diet  XII.,  who,  by  appointing  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  marks  of  Christ's 
wounds,  which,  the  Franciscans  tell  us,  were  imprinted  upon  the  body  of 
their  chief  and  founder  by  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Divine  power, 
gave  credit  to  that  grossly  ridiculous  and  blasphemous  fable.     Pope  John 

XXII.,  besides  the  sanction  he  gave  to  many  other  su- 
*'^*"*  perstitions,  ordered  Christians  to  add  to  their  prayers  those 

words  with  which  the  angel  Gabriel  saluted  the  Virgin  Mary. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH  DURIMO 

THIS    CENTURY. 

ContToveniet  ex-        ^'  INURING  some  part  of  this  ccntury  the  Hesychasts, 
cited  by  the        or,  as  the  Latins  call  them,  the  Quietists,  gave  the  Greek 
^^  church  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     To  assign  the  true  source 

of  it,  we  must  observe,  that  Barlaam,  a  native  of  Calabria,  who  was  a  monk 
of  St,  Basil,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Gieraci  in  Calabria,  made  a  progress 
through  Greece  to  inspect  the  behaviour  of  the  monks,  among  whom  he 
found  many  things  highly  reprehensible.  He  was  more  especially  offended 
at  the  Hesychasts  of  Mount  Athos  in  Thessaly,  who  were  the  same  with 
the  Mystics,  or  more  perfect  monks,  and  who,  by  a  long  course  of  intense 
contemplation,  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  tranquillity  of  mind  entirely  free 
from  every  degree  of  tumult  and  perturbation.  These  Quietists,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  ancient  opinion  of  their  principal  doctors,  who  imagine 
that  there  was  a  celestial  light  concealed  in  the  deepest  retirements  of  the 
mind,  used  to  sit  every  day,  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  in  a  solitary 
comer,  with  their  eyes  eagerly  and  immoveably  fixed  upon  the  middle 
region  of  the  belly,  or  navel ;  and  boasted  that,  while  they  remained  in 
this  posture,  they  found,  in  effect,  a  divine  light  beaming  forth  from  the 
soul,  which  diffused  through  their  hearts  inexpressible  sensations  of  plea* 
sure  and  delight*     To  such  as  inquired  what  kind  of  light  this  was,  they 


^  See  Jo.  Henr.  k  Seclen,  Diss,  do  Festo 
liftncese  et  ClaToram  Chruti;  Baluzii  Yit 
Pontif.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  328 ;  Miaccllan. 
torn.  i.  p.  417. 

*  We  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at, 
and  much  less  to  disbelieve  this  account  For 
it  is  a  fundamental  mle  with  all  those  people 
in  the  eastern  world,  whether  Christians, 
Mahometans,  or  Pagans,  who  maintain  the 
necessity  of  abstracting  the  mind  from  the 
body,  in  order  to  hold  communion  with  God, 
which  is  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  con- 
templative and  mystic  life  among  the  Latins, 
that  the  eyes  must  be  steadily  fixed  every 
day  for  some  hours  upon  some  particular  ob- 
ject ;  and  that  ho  who  complies  with  this  pn>* 
copt  will  bo  thrown  into  an  ecstasy,  in  which. 


being  united  to  Ood,  he  will  see  wonderfal 
things,  and  be  entertained  with  ineffiible  de- 
lights. See  what  is  said  concerning  the  Siamese 
monks  and  Mystics  by  Engelb  Ksempfier,  in 
his  History  of  Japan,  torn.  i.  p.  30,  and  also 
concerning  those  of  India,  in  the  Voyages  of 
Bemicr,  tom.  ii.  p.  127.  Indeed,  I  can  easily 
admit,  that  they  who  continue  long  in  the 
above-mentioned  posture,  will  imagine  they 
behold  many  things  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  ever  beheld  or  thought  of.  For  cer- 
tainly the  combinations  they  form  of  the  un- 
oonuocted  notions  that  arise  to  their  fancy 
while  their  minds  are  in  this  odd  and  unna- 
tural state,  must  be  most  singular  and  whim- 
sical :  and  that  so  roach  the  more,  as  the  rule 
itself  which  prescribes  the  contemplation  of  a 
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replied*  by  way  of  illastration,  that  it  was  tlie  glory  of  God,  the  same  celes- 
tial radiance  that  surrounded  Christ  during  his  transfiguration  on  the 
mount.  Barlaam,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  Mystics,  looked  upon  all  this  as  highly  absurd  and  fanatical,  and  there- 
fore styled  the  monks  who  adhered  to  this  institution,  Massalians,  and 
Euchites,^  and  also  gave  them  the  new  name  of  Umbilicani.  ^  On  the 
other  hand,  Gregory  Palamas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  defended  the 
6ause  of  these  monks  against  Barlaam.** 

The  state  of  the  H*  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  dissension,  a  council 

^IJl'nth^H^  was  held  at-  Constantinople  in  the  year  1341,  in  which  the 
tychai ts  and  emperor  himself,  Andronicus  the  Younger,  and  the  patri- 
Bariaamites.  arch,  presided.  Here  Palamas  and  the  monks  triumphed 
over  Barlaam,  who  was  condemned  by  the  council ;  whereupon  he  left 
Greece  and  returned  to  Italy.  Not  long  after  this,  another  monk,  named 
Gregory  Acindynus,  renewed  the  controversy,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  maintained  by  Palamas,  denied  that  God  dwelt  in  an  eternal  light 
distinct  from  his  essence,  as  also  that  such  a  light  was  beheld  by  the  dis- 
ciples on  Mount  Tabor.  The  dispute  was  now  no  longer  concerning  the 
monks,  but  turned  upon  the  light  seen  at  Mount  Tabor,  and  also  upon  the 
nature  and  residence  of  the  Deity.  Nevertheless,  he  was  condemned  as  a 
follower  of  Barlaam,  in  another  council  held  at  Constantinople.  Many 
assemblies  were  convened  about  this  affair ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  all,  was  that  held  in  the  year  1351,  in  which  the  Barlaamites  and 
their  adherents  received  such  a  fatal  wound,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
decrees  enacted  against  them,  that  they  were  forced  to  yield,  and  leave  the 
victory  to  Palamas.  This  prelate  maintained  that  God  was  encircled,  as 
it  were,  with  an  eternal  light,  which  might  be  styled  his  energy  or  opera- 
tion, and  was  distinct  from  his  nature  and  essence ;  and  that  he  favoured 
the  three  disciples  with  a  view  of  this  light  upon  Mount  Tabor.  Hence 
he  concluded  that  this  divine  operation  was  really  different  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Deity ;  and  further,  that  no  being  could  possibly  partake  of 
the  divine  substance  or  essence,  but  that  finite  natures  might  possess  a 
share  of  his  divine  light,  or  operation.  The  Barlaamites,  on  the  contrary, 
denied  these  positions,  affirming  that  the  properties  and  operations  of  the 
Deity  were  not  different  from  his  essence,  and  that  there  was  really  no 
difference  between  the  attributes  and  essence  of  God,  considered  in  them- 
selves, but  only  in  our  conceptions  of  them,  and  reasonings  upon  them.  * 


certain  object  as  the  meuii  of  airiving  at  a 
vision  of  the  Deity,  absolatelj  forbids  all  use 
of  the  facultj  of  reasoning  daring  that  ecstatic 
and  sublime  interval.  This  total  suspension 
of  reason  and  reflection,  during  the  period  of 
contemplation,  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
the  eastern  QuictisU ;  the  Latin  Mystics  ob- 
served the  same  rule,  and  inculcated  it  upon 
their  disciples.  And  from  hence  we  may 
nSely  conclude,  that  the  many  surprising 
visions,  of  which  these  fanatics  boast,  are 
fables  utterly  destitute  of  reason  and  probabir 
lity.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  en- 
larging upon  prodigies  of  this  nature. 

^  O  The  Blanalians  (so  called  from  a 
Hebrew  word,  which  signifies  prayer,  as  Eu- 
chites,  from  a  Greek  word  of  the  same  signiA- 
catiott)  formed  themselves  into  a  sect,  during 
the  fourth  century,  under  the  reign  of  Con- 


stantius.      Their  teneta  resembled  those  of 
the  Quietista  in  several  respects. 

*  OfA^aXoijwxot. 

^  For  an  account  of  these  two  famous  men, 
Barlaam  and  Gregory  Palamas,  see,  in  prefe- 
rence to  all  other  writers,  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridus, 
Biblioth.  Gneca,  tom.  x.  p.  427  et  454. 

*  See  Jo.  Cantacnzenus,  Historis,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  zzxix.  p.  263.  and  Gregor.  Pontdnns ; 
Nicepborus  Gregoras,  Historie  Byzantinae,  lib. 
zi.  cap.  z.  p.  277,  and  in  many  other  places. 
But  these  two  writers  disagree  in  many  cir- 
cumstances. Many  materials  relative  to  this 
controversy  are  yet  unpnblisbed  (see  Mont&u- 
con,  Biblioth.  Coisliniana,  p.  150,  174,  404.) 
Nor  have  we  ever  been  ftvoured  with  an  ac- 
curate and  well-digested  history  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  reader  may  consult  Leo  Alia- 
tius,  De  Pcrpetua  Consensione    Orient,    et 
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TheMverityof  III.  In  the  Latin  church  the  inquisitors,  those  active 

inlhe^wMtera      ministers  and  executioners  of  papal  justice,  extended  their 
world.  vigilance  to  every  quarter,  and  most  industriously  hunted 

out  the  remains  of  those  sects  who  opposed  the  religion  of  Rome,  even  the 
Waldenses,  the  Catharists,  the  Apostolists,  and  others ;  so  that  the  history 
of  these  times  ahounds  with  numherless  instances  of  persons  who  were 
burned,  otherwise  barbarously  destroyed,  by  these  unrelenting  instru- 
ments of  superstitious  vengeance.  But  none  of  these  enemies  of  the 
church  gave  the  inquisitors  and  bishops  so  much  employment  of  this  bloody 
kind  as  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit,  who  went  under  the 
common  name  of  Beghards  and  Beguines  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  and 
were  differently  denominated  in  other  provinces.  For  as  this  sort  of  people 
professed  an  uncommon  and  sublime  sort  of  devotion,  endeavouring  to  odl 
off  men's  minds  from  the  external  and  sensible  parts  of  religion,  and  to  win 
them  over  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  worship  of  God,  they  were  greatly 
esteemed  by  many  plain,  well-meaning  persons,  whose  piety  and  simplicity 
were  deceived  by  a  profession  so  seducing,  and  thus  made  many  converts 
to  their  opinions.  It  was  on  this  account  that  such  numbers  of  this  turn 
and  disposition  perished  in  the  flames  of  persecution  during  this  century  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

severa  edicts  IV.  This  sect  was  most  numerous  in  those  cities  of  Ger- 

tSriite*Beg-*^  many  that  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  especially  at  Cologne,  which 
hards,  B«fttines,  circumstauce  induced  Henry  I.  archbishop  of  that  diocese, 
^'  to  pubUsh  a  severe  edict  against  them,  a.d.  1306  ;'  an  ex- 

ample that  was  soon  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Mentz,  Triers,  Wonns, 
and  Strasburg. «  And  as  there  were  some  subtile  acute  men  belonging  to 
this  party,  that  eminently  keen  logician,  John  Duns  Scotus,^  was  sent  to 
Cologne,  in  the  year  1308,  to  dispute  against  them,  and  to  vanquish  them 
by  dint  of  syllogism.  In  the  year  1310,  the  famous  Margaret  Potetta, 
who  made  such  a  shining  figure  in  this  sect,  was  burnt  at  Paris  with  one 
of  the  brethren.  She  had  undertaken  to  demonstrate  in  an  elaborate 
treatise,  **  That  the  soul,  when  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God,  is  tee  horn 
the  restraint  of  every  law,  and  may  freely  gratify  all  its  natural  appetites, 
without  contracting  any  guilt."*  Pope  Clement  V.,  exasperated  by  this 
and  other  instances  of  the  pernicious  finnaticism  that  had  got  among  this 
sect,  published  in  a  general  council  held  at  Vienne,  a.d.  1311,  a  special 
constitution  against  the  Beghards,  and  Beguines  of  Germany.  And  though 
the  edict  only  mentions  imperfectly  the  opinions  of  this  sect,  yet,  by  the 
enumeration  of  them,  we  may  easily  perceive  that  the  Mystic  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  free  spirit  are  the  persons  principally  intended.^  Clement, 
in  the  same  council,  issued  another  constitution,  by  which  he  suppressed 
another  and  a  very  different  sort  of  Beguines,^  who  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  a  lawful  and  regular  society,  and  lived  every  where  in  fixed  habi- 
tations appropriated  to  their  order,  but  were  now  corrupted  by  the  fiuiatics 


Ocdd.  EodetiK,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xzii.  p.  824; 
Henr.  Canitii  Lectiones  Antiqaas,  torn.  It. 
p.  361;  Dion  Petaviat,  Dogmat  Theol. 
torn.  i«  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  76 ;  8tq>b.  de  Alti- 
mura,  PanopUa  contra  Schinna  QnBoor.  p. 
381,  &c 

'  See  Statata  Colonienna,  published  in  4to 
at  Cologne,  A.  D.  1554,  p.  58. 

t  Johannia,  Scriptor.  Rerum  Moguntinar. 
torn,  iii  p.  298;  Marten^  Theaaur.  Aneo- 
dotor.  torn.  iT.  p.  250. 


1"  WaddingU  AnnaL  Minor,  torn.  vi.  pu  108. 

^  Lne.  Dacherii  SpidL  Veter.  Scriptor.  torn, 
iii.  p.  863 ;  Jo.  Baleoa,  Do  Scriptor.  Britaa. 
Centur.  xiv.  n.  88.  p.  367,  paUiihed  ia  Mio, 
at  Basil,  A.  D.  1557.     . 

i  It  it  extant  in  the  Coipoi  Joria  Canon, 
inter  Clemeotinaa,  lib.  ▼.  tit  iiL  De  Haro- 
ticis,  cap.  iii.  p.  1088. 

^  In  Jure  Canonioo  inter  Glementinu,  lib. 
iii.  Ut  zi.  De  Religioaii  Domibna,  cap.  L  pk 
1075,  edit.  Bohmer. 
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NeyertheleM  the 
Brethren  and 
Sisters  of  the 
ttee  spirit  could 
not  be  extir- 
pated* 
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above  mentioned.  For  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit  had  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  greatest  part  of  the  convents  of  the  Beguines, 
where  they  inculcated  with  great  success  their  mysterious  and  sublime  sys- 
tem of  religion  to  these  simple  women.  And  these  simple  women  were  no 
sooner  initiated  into  this  brilliant  and  chimerical  system,  than  they  were 
captivated  by  its  delusive  charms,  and  babbled,  in  the  most  absurd  and  im- 
pious manner,  concerning  the  true  worship  of  the  Deity.* 

V.  The  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  oppressed  by  so 
many  severe  edicts   and  constitutions,  formed  the  design 
of  removing  from  upper  Germany  into   the  lower  parts 
of  the  empire ;  and  this  emigration  was  so  far  put  into 
execution,    as   that  Westphalia  was    the   only   province 
which  refused  admission  to  these  dispersed  fanatics,  and  was  free  from 
their  disturbances.     This  was  owing  to  the  provident  measures  of  Henry 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  who,  having  called  a  council,  a.  d.  1322,  Seriously 
admonished  the  bishops  of  his  province  of  the  approaching  danger,  and 
thus  excited  them  to  exert  their  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  any  of 
these  people  from  coming  into  Westphalia.     About  the  same  time  the 
Beghards"  upon  the  Rhine  lost  their  chief  leader  and  champion,  Walter, 
a  Dutchman  of    remarkable   eloquence,   and  famous   for  his   writings, 
who  came  from  Mentz  to  Cologne,  where  he  was  apprehended  and  burned." 
The  death  of  this  person  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  affairs   of  the 
Brethren  of    the    free  spirit,   but  did   not,  however,  ruin  their  cause, 
or  extirpate  their  sect.     For  it  appears  from  innumerable  testimonies, 
that  these  people,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  not  only  held  their  private 
assemblies  at  Cologne,  and  in  many  other  provinces  of  Germany,  but 
also  that  they  had  several  men  among  them  of  high  rank  anfl  great  learn- 
ing, of  which  number  Henry  Aycardus,  or  Eccard,  a  Saxon,  was  the 
most  &mou8.     He  was  a  Dominican,  and  also  the  superior  of  that  ord^r 
in  Saxony ;  a  man  of  subtile  genius,  and  one  who  had  acquitted  himself 
with  reputation  as  professor  of  divinity  at  Paris.<>     In  the  year  1330,  pope 
John  XXII.  endeavoured  to  suppress  this  obstinate  sect  by  a  new  and 
severe  constitution,  in  which  the  errors  of  the  sect  of  the  free  spirit  are 


^  For  this  reason,  in  the  German  reeordt  of 
this  century,  we  often  find  a  distinction  of  the 
Begoines  into  those  of  the  "right  and  approved 
ekes,  and  those  of  the  sublime  and  free  spirit ; 
the  former  of  whom  adhered  to  the  public  re- 
ligion, while  the  latter  were  corrupted  bj  the 
opinions  of  the  Mystics. 

"  »  By  B^hards,  here,  Dr.  Mosheim 
means  particularly  the  Brethren  of  the  free 
spirit,  who  frequently  passed  under  this  deno- 
mination. 

^  Jo.  Trithemii  Annal.  Hirsaug.  torn.  ii. 
p.  155 ;  Schaten,  AnnaL  Paderbom.  torn.  ii. 
p.  250. — ^This  is  that  famous  Walter,  whom 
io  many  ecclesiastical  historians  have  repre- 
sented as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  as  an  eminent  martyr  to  their  cause. 
Learned  men  con.dude  all  this,  and  more, 
from  the  following  words  of  Trithemius.  But 
that  same  Walter  Lohareus  (so  it  stands  in 
my  copy,  though  I  fimey  it  ought  to  hare 
been  Lolhardus ;  especially  as  Trithemius,  ao- 
emrding  to  the  custom  of  his  time,  frequently 
uses  this  word  when  treating  of  the  sects  that 


dissented  firom  the  church),  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, was  not  well  versed  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
I  say,  from  this  short  passage,  learned  men 
have  concluded  that  Walter's  surname  was 
LoUhard ;  from  whence,  as  from  its  founder 
and  master,  they  supposed  his  sect  derived  the 
name  of  Lollards.  But  it  is  very  evident,  not 
only  from  this,  but  from  many  other  passages 
of  Trithemius,  that  Lollhard  was  no  surname, 
but  merely  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all 
heretics  whatever,  who  concealed  the  poison 
of  wror  under  the  appearance  of  piety.  Tri- 
themius, speaking  of  the  very  same  man,  in  a 
passage  which  occurs  a  little  before  that  we 
have  just  quoted,  calls  him  the  head  of  the  Frar 
tricelli  or  Minorites ;  but  the  term  Minorites 
was  a  very  eztenrive  one,  including  people  of 
various  sects.  This  Walter  embraced  the 
opinions  of  the  Mystics,  and  was  the  principal 
doctor  among  those  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

<*  See  Echardi  Scriptor.  Pnsdicator.  torn.  i. 
p.  507 ;  Odor.  RaynaMus,  Annal.  tom.  xv.  ad 
A.  1329.  sect.  Ixx.  p.  389. 
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marked  out  in  a  more  distinct  and  accurate  manner  than  in  the  Clemen- 
tina.i>  But  bis  attempt  was  fruitless,  the  disorder  continued,  and  was  com- 
bated both  by  the  inquisitors  and  bishops  in  most  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
end  of  this  century. 

The  per«jcution  VI.  The  Clementina,  or  constitution  of  the  council  of 

and  iu  tngiSl^  Yienne  against  the  Beguines,  or  those  female  societies  who 
condution.  lived  together  in  fixed  habitations,  under  a  common  rule  of 
pious  discipline  and  vutuous  industry,  gave  ^rise  to  a  persecution  of  these 
people,  which  lasted  till  the  reformation  by  Luther,  and  ruined  the  cause 
both  of  the  Beguines  and  Beghards  in  many  places.  For  though  the  pope, 
in  his  last  constitution,  had  permitted  pious  women  to  live  ai  nuns  in  a 
state  of  celibacy,  with  or  without  taking  the  vow,  and  refused  a  toleration 
only  to  such  of  them  as  were  corrupted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  free  spirit ;  yet  the  vast  number  of  enemies  which  the  Beguines  and 
Beghards  had,  partly  among  the  mechanics,  especially  the  weavers,  and 
partly  among  the  priests  and  monks,  took  a  handle  from  the  Clementina 
to  molest  the  Beguines  in  their  houses,  to  seize  and  destroy  their  goods,  to 
o£fer  them  many  other  insults,  and  to  involve  the  Beghards  in  the  like  per- 
secution. The  Roman  pontiff,  John  XXII.,  afforded  the  Beguines  some 
relief  under  these  oppressions,  in  the  year  1324,  by  means  of  a  special 
constitution,  in  which  he  gave  a  favourable  explication  of  the  Clementina, 
and  ordered  that  the  goods,  chattels,  habitations,  and  societies  of  the  inno- 
cent Beguines  should  be  preserved  from  every  kind  of  violence  and  insult ; 
which  example  of  clemency  and  moderation  was  afterwards  followed  by 
other  popes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Beguines,  in  hopes  of  disappointing 
more  effectually  the  malicioas  attempts  of  their  enemies,  and  avoiding  their 
snares,  embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  of  the 
Augustines.  Yet  all  these  measures  in  their  favour  could  not  prevent  the 
loss  both  of  their  reputation  and  substance ;  for  from  this  time  they  were 
oppressed  in  several  provinces  by  the  magistrates,  the  clergy,  and  the 
monks,  who  had  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon  their  treasures,  and  were  extremely 
eager  to  divide  the  spoil.« 

Th«j«ect  of  the  ^^^'  ^^^^  years  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  while 

FiageiiantB  ap-  Germany  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe  were  distressed 
pean  again.  ^j^|^  various  Calamities,  the  FlagfeUants,  a  sect  forgotten 
almost  every  where,  and  especially  in  Germany,  made  their  appearance 
•anew,  and,  rambling  through  many  provinces,  occasioned  great  disturbances. 
These  new  Flagellants,  whose  enthusiasm  infected  every  rank,  sex,  and 
age,  were  much  worse  than  the  old  ones.  They  npt  only  supposed  that 
God  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  show  mercy  to  those  who  underwent 
voluntary  punishments,  but  propagated  other  tenets  highly  injurious  to  re- 
ligion.    They  held,  among  other  things,  "  That  flagellation  was  of  equal 


'  This  new  conBtitution  of  John  XXII. 
was  never  published  entire.  It  began  with 
the  following  words :  In  agro  Dominico;  and 
y/nB  inscribed  thus.  Contra  singularta  dubia, 
suspects,  ct  temeraria,  quie  Berghardi  et  Beg* 
hinae  predicant  et  observant  We  are  favoured 
with  a  summary  of  it  by  Herm.  Comerus,  in 
Chronico,  in  Eccardi  Corpore  Histor.  Mcdii 
^vi,  torn.  ii.  1035,  1036.  It  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Paul  Langias,  in  Chronico  Citizens!, 
in  Jo.  Pistorii  Scriptor.  Renim  German,  tom. 
i.  p.  1206. 

1  I  have  collected  a  great  number  of  par- 


ticulars relating  to  this  long  persecution  of 
the  Beguines.  But  the  most  copious  of  all 
the  writers  who  have  published  any  tbxDf 
upon  this  subject,  especially  if  we  oonaider 
his  account  of  the  persecution  of  Baiil,  and 
Mulbei^us,  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Beguines,  is  Christiaons  Wurstiseo,  or 
UrstisiuSjin  his  Cbronicum  Basiliense,  written 
in  German,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  201,  publiabed 
in  folio,  at  Basil,  1580.  There  are  now  in 
my  hands,  and  also  in  many  librariei,  MSu 
tracts  of  this  celebrated  Mulbei|;ius,  written 
against  the  Beguines  in  the  following  century. 
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virtue  with  baptism,  and  the  other  sacraments :  that  the  forgiveness  of  all 
sins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it  from  God,  without  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ : 
that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and  that  a  new  law, 
enjoining  the  baptism  of  blood,  to  be  administered  by  whipping,  was  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place,"  with  other  tenets  more  or  less  enormous  than 
these ;  whereupon  Clement  VII.  thundered  out  anathemas  against  the 
Flagellants,  who  were  burned  by  the  inquisitors  in  several  places.  It  was, 
however,  found  as  difficult  to  extirpate  them,  as  it  had  been  to  suppress 
the  other  sects  of  wandering 'fanatics.' 

TheMctof  VII  I.  Directly  the  reverse  of  this  melancholy  sect  was 

^^*tt««"-  the  merry  one  of  the  Dancers,  which,  in  the  year  1373,  arose 

at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  from  whence  it  spread  through  the  district  of  Liege, 
Hainault,  and  other  parts  of  Flanders.  It  was  customary  among  these 
fanatics  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  publicly  as  weU  as  in  private,  to  fall  a 
dancing  all  of  a  sudden,  and,  holding  each  other's  hands,  to  continue  their 
motions  with  extraordinary  violence,  till,  being  almost  suffocated,  they  fell 
down  breathless  together ;  and  they  affirmed,  that,  during  these  intervals 
of  vehement  agitation,  they  were  fiivoured  with  wonderful  visions.  Like 
the  Flagellants,  they  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  had  recourse  to 
b^ging  for  their  subsistence,  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  both  the 
priesthood  and  the  public  rites  and  worship  of  the  church,  and  held  secret 
assemblies.  Such  was  the  nature,  and  such  the  circumstances  of  this 
new  frenzy,  which  the  ignordnt  clergy  of  this  age  looked  upon  as  the 
work  of  evil  demons,  who  possessed,  as  they  thought,  this  dancing  tribe. 
Accordingly,  the  priests  of  Liege  endeavoured  to  cast  out  the  devils  which 
rendered  these  fanatics  so  merry,  by  singing  hymns  and  applying  fumiga- 
tions of  incense  ;  and  they  gravely  tell  us,  that  the  evil  spirit  was  entirely 
vanquished  by  these  powerfril  charms." 
The  Knights  Tem-      IX.  The  most  heinous  and  abominable  tribe  of  heretics 

plan  extirpated,  ^y^^^  infected  this  century,  if  the  enormities  with  which 
they  stand  charged  be  true,  were  the  Knights  Templars,  who  had  been 
established  in  Palestine  about  two  hundred  years  before  this  period,  and 
who  are  represented  as  enemies  and  deriders  of  all  religion.  Their  prin- 
cipal accuser,  indeed,  was  a  person  whose  testimony  ought  not  to  be  admit- 
ted without  caution.  The  accuser  was  Philip  the  Fair,  who  addressed  his 
complaints  of  the  Templars  to  Clement  V.  who  was  himself  an  avaricious, 
vindictive,  and  turbulent  prince.  The  pope,  though  at  first  unwilling  to 
proceed  against  them,  was  under  a  necessity  of  complying  with  the  king's 
desire ;  so  that,  in  tjie  year  1307,  upon  an  appointed  day,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  all  Ihe  knights,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  Europe, 
and  not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  any  impending  evil,  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Such  of  ihem  as  refused  to  confess  the  enormities  of  which 
they  were  accused,  were  put  to  death  ;  and  those  who,  by  tortures  and 
promises,  were  induced  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  was  laid  to  their 
charge,  obtained  their  liberty.  In  the  year  1311,  the  whole  order  was 
extinguished  by  the  council  of  Vienne.     A  part  of  the  rich  revenues  they 


'  See  Baluzii  YiU  Pontif.  ATenion.  torn,  t 
p.  160,  316,  319.  et  Miscellan.  torn.  i.  p.  50; 
Mattluei  Analecta  Yet.  ^vi,  torn.  i.  p.  50. 
torn.  iii.  p.  241.  torn.  iv.  p.  145  ;  Herm. 
Oygis,  Florea  Tempor.  p.  1 39. 

'  See  Baluzii  Pontif.  Avenion.  torn.  i.  p. 
485 ;  Ant  Matthsi  Analecta  Yet  ^vi,  torn, 
i.  p.  51,  where  we  find  the  following  ponage 

VOL.  I, 


in  the  Belgtc  chronicle,  which  gives  hut  an 
obscure  account  of  the  tect  in  question :  A. 
1 374,  Gingen  de  Dancert ;  and  then  in  Latin, 
Gens,  impacata  cadit,  cruciata  salvat.  The 
French  oonvulsionista,  or  prophets,  who  in 
onr  age  were  remarkable  for  the  ▼ehemence 
and  variety  of  their  agitations,  greatly  re- 
sembled these  brethren  and  sister  dancers, 
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possessed  was  bestowed  upon  other  orders,  especially  on  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  now  of  Malta,  and  the  rest  confiscated  to  the  respective  treasuries 
of  the  sovereign  princes  in  whose  dominions  their  possessions  lay. 
The  intolerable  ^'  "^^  Koights  Templars,  if  their  judges  be  worthy  of 

impiety  of  the  Credit,  Were  a  set  of  men  who  insulted  the  majesty  of  God, 
piusYa'M«igned  turned  into  derision  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  trampled 
'  upon  the  obligation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine.  For  it 
is  affirmed  that  candidates,  upon  their  admission  to  this 
order,  were  commanded  to  spit,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  upon  an  image  of 
Christ ;  and  that,  after  admission,  they  were  bound  to  worship  either  a 
cat,  or  wooden  head  covered  with  gold.  It  is  farther  affirmed,  that  among 
them  the  odious  and  unnatural  act  of  sodomy  was  a  matter  of  obligation ; 
that  they  committed  to  the  flames  the  unhappy  fruit  of  their  lawless 
amours ;  and  added  to  these  other  crimes  too  horrible  to  be  mentioned, 
A  leflectioB  con-  or  even  imagined.  It  will  indeed  be  readily  allowed,  that 
crime?iaid  to  ^^  ^^^"  Order,  as  in  all  the  other  religious  societies  of  this 
their  charge.  age,  there  were  shocking  examples  of  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness ;  but,  that  the  whole  order  of  the  Templars  was  thus  enormously 
corrupt,  is  so  far  from  being  proved,  that  the  contrary  may  be  concluded 
even  from  the  acts  and  records,  yet  extant,  of  the  tribunals  before  which 
they  were  tried  and  examined.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  many  of  the 
accusations  advanced  against  them  flatly  contradict  each  other,  and  that 
many  members  of  this  unfortunate  order  solemnly  avowed  their  innocence, 
while  languishing  under  the  severest  tortures,  and  even  with  their  dying 
breath  ;  it  would  seem  probable  that  king  Philip  set  on  foot  this  bloody 
tragedy  with  a  view  to  gratify  his  avarice,  and  glut  his  resentment  against 
the  Templars,^  and  especially  against  their  grand  master,  who  had  highly 
ofiended  him. 


*  See  the  Acta  annexed  to  Patean*s  His- 
toire  de  la  Condemnation  dea  Templiert,  and 
other  writings  of  his,  relating  to  the  history  of 
France,  published  in  4to,  at  Paris,  1654. 
Another  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  in 
8to,  at  Paris,  1685.  Another  at  Brussels, 
1713,  two  volumes  in  8vo.  The  fourth, 
and  most  valuable  of  all,  was  published  In  4to, 
at  Brussels,  1751,  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  proofs,  by  which  every 
diligent  and  impartial  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Templars  were  greatly  injured. 


See  also  Nicolai  Gurtleri  Hirtoiia  Tem- 
plariorum,  Amstelod.  1703,  in  8vo.  If  the 
reader  lias  an  opportunity,  he  would  do  well 
to  consult  Steph.  Baluziua,  Vit.  Fontif. 
Avenion.  torn.  i.  p.  8,  11,  12,  &c ;  Ctortu  da 
Bois,  Histor.  Eccles.  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  540. 
The  principal  cause  of  king  Philip*s  inddible 
hatn^  against  the  Templars,  was,  that  in  his 
quarrel  with  BonifiMW  VIIL,  the  knights 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  pope,  and  fumiabed 
him  with  money  to  carry  on  the  war;  an 
offence  this,  which  Philip  could  never  pardon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PROSPEROUS    EVENTS    WHICH    HAPPENED   TO   THE   CHURCH 

DURING    THIS  CENTURY. 

The  Moon  and  I.  Thb  new  subjects  that  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of 

fn  spSTby*^    Christ  in   this  century  are  altogether  unworthy  of  that 
force.  sublime  title,  unless   we  prostitute  it  by  applying  it  to 

those  who  made  an  external,  though  insincere,  profession  of  Christianity. 
Ferdinand,  sumamed  the  Catholic,  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  in  the 
year  1492,  entirely  overturned  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  in 
Spain.  Some  time  after  this  happy  revolution,  he  issued  out  a  sentence 
of  banishment  against  a  prodigious  multitude  of  Jews,  who,  to  avoid  the 
execution  of  this  severe  decree,  dissembled  their  sentiments,  and  feigned 
an  assent  to  the  gospel  of  Ckrist ;  ■  and  it  is  well  known  that,  to  this  very 
day,  there  are  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  a  great  number  of  that  dispersed 
and  wretched  people,  who  wear  the  outward  mask  of  Christianity,  to 
secure  them  against  the  rage  of  persecution,  and  to  advance  their  worldly 
interests.  The  myriads  of  Saracens  that  remained  in  Spain  after  the  dis- 
solution of  their  government,  were  at  first  solicited,  by  exhortations  and 
entreaties,  to  embrace  the  gospel.  When  these  gentle  methods  proved 
ineifectual  to  bring  about  their  conversion,  the  famous  Ximenes,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  judged  it  expedient 
to  try  the  force  of  the  secular  arm,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  salutary 
purpose.  But  even  this  rigorous  measure  was  without,  the  desired  effect : 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Mahometans  persisted,  with  astonishing  obstinacy, 
in  their  fervent  attachment  to  their  voluptuous  prophet.  *» 
TheSsmogeta  ^^-   The  light  of  the  gospel  was  also   carried  in  thia» 

and  in^nt       ccutury  among  the  Samogetae  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
^°^  but  with  less  fruit  than  was  expected. «     Towards  the  con- 

clusion of  this  age,  tiie' Portuguese,  who  cultivated  with  ardour  and  suc- 
cess the  art  of  navigation,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Ethiopia  and  the 
Indies.  In  the  year  1492,  Christo^er  Columbus,  by  discovering  the 
islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica,  opened  a  passage  into  America  ;^ 
and  after  him,  Americus  Vesputius,  a  citizen  of  Florence,  landed  on  the 
continent  of  th^t  vast  region.  *  The  new  Argonauts,  who  discovered  these 
nations  that  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
judged  it  their  duty  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truths 

*  Jo.de  Ferrent,  Hilt.  O^n^nled'Eiptgiie,  <  Jo.  Henry  Hottiog^,  Hitt  Eodedaat 

tMD.  Tui.  p.  123,  1S2,  &e.  Snc.  xr.  p.  856. 

^  Eiprit  Fiddlier,  Histoin  da  Ceidiinl  *  See  Charlovoix,  Hittoira  de  rials  de  St 

Ximen^  p.   89  ;   Geddee,  Hittory  of  the  Domingo,  torn.  i.  ]>.  64. 

Ezpalsion  of  Uie  MoraKoea,  in  bk  Miiool-  *  See  tfaoLife  of  AmericnsYecpiitiaB,  written 

laneoua  Tneti,  torn,  t  p.  8,  in  Itftlkn,  by  the  learned  Angeli  Maria  Bandini. 
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The  first  attempt  of  this  pious  nature  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  among 
those  Africans  who  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and  who,  together 
with  their  monarch,  were'  converted  all  of  a  sudden  to  the  Roman  faith, 
in  the  year  1491.'  But  what  must  we  think  of  a  conversion  brought 
about  with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  and  of  a  people  which,  all  at  once, 
without  hesitation,  abandon  their  ancient  and  inveterate  prejudices  !  Has 
not  such  a  conversion  a  ridiculous,  or  rather  an  afflicting  aspect  ?  After 
this  religious  revolution  in  Africa,  Alexander  YI.  gave  a  rare  specimen 
of  papal  presumption,  in  dividing  America  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  but  showed  at  the  same  time  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  recommended  to  these  two  nations  the 
instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Americans,  both  in  the  isles  and  on  the 
continent  of  that  immense  region.*  In  consequence  of  this  exhortation 
of  the  pontiff,  a  great  number  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  sent 
into  these  countries  to  enlighten  their  darkness,  and  the  success  of  their 
mission  is  abundantly  known.^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CALAMITOUS   EVENTS   THAT   HAPPENED  TO   THE   CHURCH 

DURING   THIS  CENTURY. 

The  deei!n«  of  ^-  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  regions  of  the  eastern  world,  Christianity 

christianitj  in     lost  ground   from    day  to  day,    and   the    Mahometans, 
^  ^      ^'  whether  Turks  or  Tartars,  united  their  barbarous  efforts 

to  extinguish  its  bright  and  salutary  lustre.  Asiatic  Tartary,  Mogul, 
Tangut,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  where  the  religion  of  Jesus  had  long 
flourished,  were  now  become  the  dismal  seats  of  superstition,  which 
reigned  among  them  under  the  vilest  forms.  Nor  in  these  immense  tracts 
of  land  were  there  at  this  time  any  traces  of  Christianity  visible,  except 
in  China,  where  the  Nestorians  still  preserved  some  scattered  remains  of 
their  former  glory,  and  appeared  like  a  faint  and  dying  taper  in  the  midst 
of  a  dark  and  gloomy  firmament.  That  some  Nestorian  churches  were 
still  subsisting  in  these  regions  of  darkness,  is  undoubtedly  certain ;  for 
in  this  century  the  Nestorian  pontiff  in  Chaldea,  sent  missionaries  into 
Cathay  and  China,  who  were  empowered  to  exercise  the  authority  of 
l)ishops  over  the  Christian  assemblies  which  lay  concealed  in  the  remoter 
provinces  of  these  great  empires.*  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  almost  equally 
certain,  that  even  these  assemblies  did  not  survive  this  century. 

II,  The  ruin  of  the  Grecian  empire  was  a  new  source 

Slenby^e       of  calamities  to  the  Christian  church  in  the  greatest  part 

"^^^^  of  Europe  and  Asia.  ^  When  the  Turks,  headed  by  Mahomet 

II.  an  accomplished  prince  and  a  formidable  warrior,  had  made  themselves 

masters  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1453,  the  cause  of  Chnstianity 

received  a  blow,  from  which  it  has  never  as  yet  recovered.     Its  adherents 


'  Labat,  Relation  do  TEthiopie  Occiden- 
tale,  torn.  ii.  ^  866;  Jos.  France.  Lafitaa. 
Histoin  des  D^onvertea  et  Conqn^tea  des 
Portugaif  dani  le  Noaveau  Monde,  torn.  i.  p. 
72. 

f  See  the  Bull  itself,  in  the  BuUarium 
Romanum,  torn.  i.  p.  466. 

^  See  Thorn.'  Maria  Mamachius,  Orig.  et 
Antiqaitat  ChriBtianor.  torn.  U.  p.  3*26,  where 


yn  have  an  account  of  the  gradual  introduce 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  into  America. -- 
See  also  Wadding.  Ann^  Minor,  torn.  xr.  pi. 
10. 

*  This  circumstance  was  eommunicatad  to 
the  author  in  a  letter  from  the  learned  Mr. 
Thcophilus  Sigifred  Bajer,  one  of  the  greatest 
adepts  in  Eutem  history  and  antlquitiet,  that 
this  or  any^olherage  has  produced. 
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in  these  parts  had  no  resources  left  which  could  enable  them  to  maintain 
it  against  the  perpetual  insults  of  their  fierce  and  incensed  victors ;  nor 
could  they  stem  that  torrent  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  that  rushed  in 
with  the  triumphant  arms  of  Mahomet^  and  overspread  Greece  with  a 
fatal  rapidity.  The  Turks  took  one  part  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  by 
force  of  arms ;  the  other  surrendered  upon  terms.^  Hence  it  was  that, 
in  the  former,  the  public  profession  of  the  gospel  was  prohibited,  and 
every  vestige  of  Christianity  efiaced  ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  churches  and  monasteries  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  century,  and  to  worship  God  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel  and  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  This  precious  liberty 
was,  indeed,  considerably  diminished  under  the  reign  of  Selim  I.  and  the 
Christian  worship  was  loaded  with  severe  and  despotic  restrictions." 
The  outward  form  of  the  Christian  church  was  not,  indeed,*  either  changed 
or  destroyed  by  the  Turks ;  but  its  lustre  was  eclipsed,  its  strength  was 
undermined,  and  it  was  gradually  extenuated  to  a  mere  shadow  under 
their  tyrannic  empire.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Pius  II.  wrote  a  warm  and 
urgent  letter  to  Mahomet  II.  to  persuade  that  prince  to  profess  the  gos- 
pel ;  but  this  letter  is  equally  destitute  of  piety  and  prudence.^ 


PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   STATE    OF    LETTERS   AND   PHILOSOPHY    DURING   THIS   CENTURY. 

Learning  floarithes  ^'  '^^^  Grecian  and  Oriental  Muses  languished  under 
unooff  the  Ur  the  despotic  yoke  of  the  Mahometans,  their  voices  were 
^^"'*  mute,  and  their  harps  unstrung.     The  republic  of  letters 

had  a  quite  different  aspect  in  the  Latin  world,  where  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  were  cultivated  with  zeal  and  spirit,  under  the  most  auspicious 
encouragements,  and  recovered  their  ancient  lustre  and  glory.  Several  of 
the  popes  became  their  zealous  patrons  and  protectors,  among  whom  Nico- 
las v.  deserves  an  eminent  and  distinguished  rank ;  the  munificence  and 
authority  of  kings  and  princes  were  also  nobly  exerted  in  this  excellent 
cause,  and  animated  men  of  learning  and  genius  to  display  their  talents. 
The  illustrious  &mily  of  the  Medicis  in  Italy,*  Alphonsus  VI.  king  of 
Naples,  and  the  other  Neapolitan  monarch s  of  the  house  of  Arragon,^ 


^  t9*  In  this  aocouiit  Dr.  Motheim  baa 
followed  tho  Tarkiah  writera.  And  indeed 
their  aeeooot  ia  mnch  more  probable  than  thai 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  hiatoriana,  who  aap- 
poae  that  the  whole  dty  waa  taken  hj  foroe, 
and  not  bj  capitulation.  The  Tnrldsh  re- 
lation diminiafaes  the  glorj  of  their  oonqneat, 
and  therefore  probablj  would  not  hare  been 
adopted,  bad  it  not  been  tme. 

c  Demet.  Cantemir,  Histoire  de  PEmpiro 
Ottoman,  torn.  i.  p.  II,  46,  54,  55. 

*  Bajic'a  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Ma- 
homet II. 


*  We  haTO  a  full  account  of  the  obligatiooa 
which  the  republic  of  letten  haa  to  the  fiunilj 
of  Medicia,  in  a  valuable  work  of  Joeeph  Bi- 
anchini  de  Prato,  Del  grmn  Duehi  de  Toacana 
deUa  reale  Caaa  de  Mediei,  Protettori  dello 
Lettere  et  delle  Belle  Arti,  Ragionamenti 
Historid,  publiahed  in  folio  at  Yenioe,  in 
1741. 

^  See  Giannone,  Hiatoire  CiTile  dn  Roj- 
aume  de  Naples,  torn.  iii.  p.  500,  628 ;  An- 
ton. Panormitani  Dicta  ct  Facta  memorabilia 
Alphonsi  I.  donuo  EdUa  a  Jo.  Gerh.  Meua- 
cheoio,  Vit.  Enid.  Viror,  torn.  iL  p.  1. 
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acquired  immortal  renown  by  their  love  ai  letters,  their  liberality  to  the 
learned,  and  their  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  science.    Henocy  the 
academies  that  were  founded  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  libraries 
that  were  collected  at  a  prodigious  expense,  and  the  honours  and  lewmrds 
that  were  proposed  to  the  studious  youth,  to  animate  their  industry  by  the 
views  of  interest  and  the  desire  of  glory.  To  all  these  happy  circumstanoes, 
in  favour  of  the  sciences,  was  now  added  an  admirable  discovery,  which 
contributed  as  much  as  any  thing  else  to  their  propagation,  I  mean  the  art 
of  printing,  first  with  wooden,  and  afterwards  with  metal  types,  which  was 
invented  about  the  year  1440,  at  Mentz,  by  John  Guttembeig.     By  the 
succours  of  this  incomparable  art,  the  productions  of  the  most  eminent 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  which  had  lain  concealed,  before  this  interesting 
period,  in  the  libraries  of  the  monks,  were  now  spread  abroad  with  facility, 
and  perused  by  many,  who  could  never  have  had  access  to  them  under 
their  primitive  form."     The  perusal  of  these  noble  compositions  purified 
the  taste,  excited  the  emulation  of  men  of  genius,  and  animated  them  with 
a  noble  ambition  of  excelling  in  the  same  way.' 

II.  The  downfall  of  the  Grecian  empire  contributed 
greatly  to  the  propagation  and  advancement  of  learning  in 
the  west.  For,  after  the  reduction  of  Constantinople,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Crreek  literati  passed  into  Italy,  and 
were  from  thence  dispersed  into  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  where,  to  gain  a  subsistence,  these  venerable  exiles  instructed 
every  where  the  youth  in  Grecian  erudition^  and  propagated  throughout 
the  western  world,  the  love  of  learning,  and  a  true  and  elegant  taste  for  the 
sciences.  Hence  it  was,  that  every  noted  city  and  university  possessed 
one  or  more  of  these  learned  Greeks,  who  formed  the  studious  youth  to 
literary  pursuits.*  But  they  received  no  where  such  encouraging  marks  of 
protection  and  esteem  as  in  Italy,  where  they  were  honoured  in  a  singular 

"  ft9-  Dr.  Mothoim  decidn  here,  that 
Gttttembeig,  of  Mcntz,  was  the  fint  ioTentor 
of  the  art  of  priotiDg ;  but  this  notion  is  op- 
posed with  zeal  hj  several  men  of  learmog. 
Among  the  many  treatises  that  have  been 
published  npon  this  subject,  there  is  none 
composed  with  more  erudition  and  judgment 
than  that  of  professor  Schoepftin,  of  Strasburg, 
'in  which  tho  learned  author  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  art  of  printing,  hy  tho  means  of 
letters  engraven  on  plates  of  wood,  was  in- 
vented at  Hacrlem,  by  Coster;  that  the  rao< 
thod  of  printing  by  moveable  types  was  the 
discovery  of  John  Guttemberg,  a  discovery 
made  during  his  residence  at  Strasburg ;  and 
that  the  still  more  perfect  manner  of  printing 


The  ealamities  of 
the  Greeks  con- 
duce to  the  ad- 
vancement of 
learning  among 
the  Latins. 


with  types  of  metal  east  in  a  mould,  wm  th^ 
contrivance  of  John  Schoeflcr,  and  was  6rst 
practised  at  Mentz.  Thb  learned  work,  in 
which  the  author  eocanunes  tho  opinions  of 
Marchand,  Foumier,  and  other  writers,  was 
published  in  tlie  year  1760,  at  Strasburg,  nn- 
der  the  following  title :  Jo.  Danielia  Sdioep- 
flini  Coosil.  R^.  ac  Francise  Uistorioigr.  Yin- 
dicise  Typograpliicse,  &c* 

^  Mich.  Mattaire,  Annalos  Typograpbid ; 
Prosp.  Marchand,  Ubtoin  de  rimprimerie, 
Haye,  1740. 

*  Jo.  Henr.  Maii  Vita  ReQchliu,  p.  11, 
13,  19,  28,  152,  153,  165;  Casp.  Barthins 
ad  Statium,  torn.  ii.  p.  IOCS;  Boulay,  Hist. 
Acad.  torn.  v.  p.  692. 


*  »  So  this  note  standa  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  History,  in  4to ;  since  that  time, 
the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gerard 
Meerman,  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  haa  pub- 
lished his  laborious  and  Interesting  account  of 
tho  origin  and  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
under  the  following  title :  **  Origines  Typo- 
gn^thicse,**  which  sets  this  matter  in  its  true 
light  by  making  certain  distinctions  unknown 
to  the  writers  who  have  treated  this  subject 
before  him.  According  to  tho  hypothesis  of 
this  loaned  writer  (an  hypothcHS  supported 


by  irresistible  proofe.)  Laurence  Costor,  of 
Haerlem,  invenUMl  the  movcabiB  wooden  typn. 
— Genileiah  and  Guttemberg  carv«d  meullie 
types  at  Mentz,  which,  though  auperior  to  iIm 
former,  were  still  impeilecty  because  often 
unequsj. — Schoefibr  perfected  tho  inventkm 
ai  Strasburg,  by  casting  tho  types  in  aa  iron 
mould,  or  matrix,  engraved  with  a  pancheon. 
Thus  tho  question  is  decided. — Laurence 
Coster  is  evidently  the  inventor  of  print- 
ing ;  tho  othcn  only  rendered  the  art  mote 
perfect. 
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manner  in  various  cities,  and  were  more  especially  distinguished  by  the 
family  of  Medicis,  whose  liberality  to  the  learned  had  no  bounds.  It 
was  consequently  in  Italy  that  these  ingenious  fugitives  were  most  nu- 
merous ;  and  hence  tiial  country  became,  in  some  measure,  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  who  were  ambi- 
tious of  literary  glory.' 

Philology,  poetry,       ^^^'  '^^  greatest  part  of  the  learned  men,  who  adorned 
and  laxLgoBgn  '     at  this  time  the  various  provinces  of  Italy,  were  principally 

employed  in  publishing  accurate  and  elegant  editions  of  the 
most  eminent  Grreek  and  Latin  authors,  illustrating  these  authors  with 
useful  commentaries,  in  studying  them  as  their  models,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose,  and  in  casting  light  upon  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  that 
were  discovered  from  day  to  day.  In  all  these  branches  of  literature,  many 
arrived  at  such  degrees  of  excellence,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  surpass, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  equal.  Nor  were  the  other  languages  and  sciences 
neglected.  In  the  university  of  Paris,  there  was  now  a  public  professor, 
not  only  of  the  Greek,  but  ^so  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  ;k  and  in  Spain  and 
Italy  the  study  of  tiiat  language,  and  of  oriental  learning,  and  antiquities 
in  general,  was  pursued  with  the  greatest  success.^  John  Reuchlinus, 
otherwise  called  Capnion,  and  Trithemius,  who  had  made  a  vast  progress, 
both  in  the  study  of  the  languages  and  of  the  sciences,  were  the  restorers  of 
solid  learning  among  the  Germans  ;>  Latin  poetry  was  revived  by  Antonius 
Panormitanus,  who  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  favourites  of 
the  Muses,  and  had  many  followers  in  that  sublime  art  ;J  while  Cyriac  of 
Ancona,  by  his  own  example,  introduced  a  taste  for  coins,  medals,  inscrip- 
tions, gems,  and  other  precious  monuments  of  antiquity,  of  which  he  him* 
self  made  a  large  collection  in  Italy.^ 

The  ttate  of  Aito-  IV.  It  is  uot  necessary  to  give  here  a  peculiar  and  minute 
niuonfe  puu>-  account  of  the  other  branches  of  literature  that  flourished 
■opby-  in  this  century ;  nevertheless,  the  state  of  philosophy  de- 

serves a  moment's  attention.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy, 
Aristotie  reigned  unrivalled  there,  and  captivated,  as  it  were  by  a  sort  of 
enchantment,  all  without  exception,  whese  genius  led  them  to  philosophi- 
cal inquiries.  The  veneration  that  was  shown  him,  degenerated  into  4 
foolish  and  extravagant  enthusiasm ;  the  encomiums  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  surpassed  the  bounds  of  decency  ;  and  many  carried  matters  so  far 
as  to  compare  him  with  the  respectable  precursor  of  the  Messiah. *  This 
violent  passion  for  the  Stagyrite,  was,  however,  abated,  or  rather  was  ren- 
dered less  universal,  by  the  influence  which  the  Grecian  sages,  and  par- 


'  For  ft  farther  account  of  this  interesling 
period  of  the  history  of  learning,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  learned  work  of  Humphr. 
Hody,  De  GrsDcis  Illustrihus^  Literarum  In- 
stauratoribus,  published  in  8vo,  at  London, 
m  1742,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Jebb ;  as  also  the 
most  aceante  and  entertaining  treatise  of  Mr. 
Christian  Frederic  Bomer,  Do  Doctis  Homi- 
nibns  Qrscis  Utersnim  Graecamm  in  Italia 
InstanratoribuB,  published  in  8to,  at  Leipaic, 
in  the  year  1750.  To  wliich  may  be  added, 
Sam.  Elattierii  Oratio  de  Instauratoribns  Gr»- 
carum  Litoramm,  published  in  the  Museum 
Helreticum,  torn.  It.  p.  163. 

ff  R.  Simon.  Critique  de  la  Bibl.  Eocl^ 
par  Da  Pin.  torn.  L  p.  502,  5)2;  fioulay, 
Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  t.  p.  852. 


^  Pauli  Columodi  Italia  Orientalis,  p.  4 ; 
et  Hispania  Orientalis,  p.  212. 

*  R.  Simon,  Lettres  Cboisiea,  tom.  t  p. 
262.  tom,  iv.  p.  131,  140. 

i  Baylo*B  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Panor- 
mitan. 

^  See  the  Itincrarium  of  Cyriac  of  Anoona, 
published  at  Florence  in  the  year  1742,  in 
8vo,  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Mehua,  from  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  together  with  a  Preface,  An- 
notations, and  several  letters  of  this  learned 
man,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  first  anti- 
quarian that  appeared  in  Europe.  See  also 
Leon.  Aivtina  EpistolsB,  torn.  ii«  lib.  ix.  p. 
149. 

*  See  Christ  Aug.  Heumanoi  Acta  Philo- 
sophorum,  tom.  iii.  p.  345. 
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ticularly  Gemestius  Pletho,  acquired  among  the  Latins,  many  of  whom 
they  persuaded  to  ahandon  the  contentious  and  subdle  doctrine  of  the  Peri- 
patetics, and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  mild  and  divine  wisdom  of  Plato. 
It  was  in  the  year  1439,  about  the  time  of  the  famous  council  of  Florence, 
that  this  revolution  happened  in  the  empire  of  philosophy.     Several  illus- 
trious personages  among  the  Latins,  charmed  with  the  sublime  sentiments 
and  doctrines  of  Plato,  had  them  propagated  among  the  studious  youth,  and 
particularly  among  those  of  a  certain  rank  and  figure.     The  most  eminent 
patron  of  this  divine* philosophy,  as  it  was  termed  by  its  votaries,  was  Cosmo 
de  Medicis,  who  had  no  sooner  heard  the  lectures  of  Pletho,  than  he  formed 
the  design  of  founding  a  Platonic  academy  at  Florence.     For  this  purpose, 
he  ordered  Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  son  of  his  first  physician,  to  be  carefully 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Athenian  sage,  and,  in  general,  in  the 
language  and  philology  of  the  Greeks,  that  he  might  translate  into  Latin 
the  productions  of  the  most  renowned  Platonists.    Ficinus  answered  well 
the  expectations,  and  executed  the  intentions  of  his  illustrious  patron,  by 
translating  successively  into  the  Latin  language,  the  celebrated  woiks  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  Plotinus,  and  Plato,     The  same  excellent  prince, 
encouraged  by  his  munificence,  and  animated  by  his  protection,  many 
learned  men,  such  as  Ambrose,  of  Camaldoli,  Leonardo  Bruno,  Pogge,  and 
others,  to  undertake  works  of  a  like  nature,  even  to  enrich  the  Latin  litem- 
ture  with  translations  of  the  best  Greek  writers.     The  consequence  of  all 
this  was,  that  two  philosophical  sects  arose  in  Italy,  who  debated  for  a  long 
time,  with  the  warmest  animosity,  in  a  multitude  of  learned  and  conten- 
tious productions,  this  important  question,  which  of  the  two  was  the  greatest 
philosopher,  Aristotle  or  Plato." 

The  Platonic  Syn-       ^*  Between  these  two  opposite  factions,  certain  eminent 
'^^^^^  men,  among  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  thought  proper  to 

steer  a  middle  course.  To  this  class  belong  Johannes  Picus  de  Mirandola, 
Bessarion,  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  and  others  of  less  renown,  who,  indeed, 
considered  Plato  as  the  supreme  oracle  of  philosophy,  but  would  by  no 
means  suffer  Aristotle  to  be  treated  with  indifference  or  contempt,  and  who 
proposed  to  reconcile  the  jarring  doctrines  of  these  two  fiunous  Ghrecian 
sages,  and  to  combine  them  into  one  system.  These  moderate  philosophers, 
both  in  their  manner  of  teaching,  and  in  the  opinions  they  adopted,  fol- 
lowed the  modem  Platonic  school,  of  which  Ammonius  was  the  original 
founder.**  This  sect  was,  for  a  long  time,  held  in  the  utmost  veneration, 
particularly  among  the  mystics ;  while  the  scholastic  doctors,  and  all  such 
as  were  infected  with  the  itch  of  disputing,  favoured  the  Peripatetics.  But, 
afler  all,  these  reconciling  Platonists  were  chargeable  with  many  errors  and 
follies  ;  they  fell  into  the  most  childish  superstitions,  and  followed,  without 
cither  reflection  or  restr^nt,  the  extravagant  dictates  of  their  wanton  ima- 
ginations. 


"  BoiTin,  daos  THiitoiro  de  rAcad^mio 
des  Inscription!  et  det  Belles  Lettres,  tom. 
IT.  p.  381 ;  Launois,  De  yaria  Fortuna  Arit- 
totelis,  p.  225 ;  Leo.  AUatiut,  I>e  Gcoigius, 
p.  391 ;  La  Crone,  Entretiens  sur  divers  Sa- 
jcts,  p.  384 ;  Joseph  Bianchini,  in  his  account 
of  the  protection  granted  to  the  learned,  bj 
the  house  of  Medicis,  ii'hich  we  have  mention- 
ed  p.  6.95,  note  (') ;  Brnclcori  Historia  Cri- 
tica  Philosophis,  tom.  iv.  p.  62. 

O  It  was  not  only  tho  respective  merii 
ef  these  two  philosophers,  cousidcred  in  that 


point  of  light,  that  waa  debated  in  this  cob> 
troversy :  The  principal  qnestion  waa,  which 
of  their  systems  waa  moat  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity?  And  here  the  Pla- 
tonic most  certainly  deserved  the  praference^ 
as  waa  abundantly  proved  by  Pletho  and 
others.  It  waa  well  known,  that  many  of  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle  lead  directly  to  Atheism. 
"  See  BetBsarion's  Letter  in  the  Histoiro  de 
TAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  dea  Belles  Lot- 
trcs,  tom.  V.  p.  456 ;  Thomaaiua,  Do  Syncre- 
tismo  Pcripatetico,  in  Oratiooibns  ejus,  p.  3i0« 
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The  followers  of  VI.  Their  system  of  philosophy  was,  however,  much 
tJn  theb'ni-"'  ^^^  pemicious  than  that  of  the  Aristotelians,  their  adver- 
periority.  saries,  who  still  maintained  their  superiority  in  Italy,  and 

instructed  the  youth  in  all  the  public  schools  of  learning.  For  these  sub- 
tile doctors,  and  more  especially  the  followers  of  Averroes  (who  main- 
tained that  all  the  human  race  were  animated  by  one  common  soul)  sapped 
imperceptibly  the  foundations  of  both  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
entertained  sentiments  very  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  that  impious 
pantheistical  system,  which  confounds  the  Deity  with  the  universe,  and 
acknowledges  but  one  self-existent  being,  composed  of  infinite  matter  and 
mfinite  intelligence.  The  most  eminent  among  this  class  of  sophists  was 
Peter  Pomponace,  a  native  of  Mantua,  a  man  of  a  crafty  turn,  and  an 
arrogant  enterprising  spirit,  who,  notwithstanding  the  pemicious  tendency 
of  his  writings,  many  of  which  are  yet  extant,  to  undermine  the  principles, 
and  to  corrupt  the  doctrines  of  religion,**  was  almost  universally  followed 
by  all  the  professors  of  philosophy  in  the  Italian  academies.  These  in- 
tricate doctors  did  not,  however,  escape  the  notice  of  the  inquisitors,  who, 
alamied  both  by  the  rapid  progress  and  dangerous  tendency  of  their  meta- 
physical notions,  took  cognizance  of  them,  and  called  the  Aristotelians  to 
give  an  account  of  their  principles.  The  latter,  tempering  their  courage 
with  craft,  had  recourse  to  a  mean  and  perfidious  stratagem  to  extricate 
themselves  out  of  this  embarrassing  trial.  They  pretended  to  establish  a 
wide  distinction  between  philosophical  and  theological  truth ;  and  maintain- 
ing that  their  sentiments  were  philosophically  true,  and  conformable  to 
right  reason,  they  allowed  them  to  be  esteemed  theologically  false,  and 
contrary  to  the  declarations  of  the  gospel.  This  miserable  and  impudent 
subterfuge  was  condemned  and  prohibited  in  the  following  century,  by 
Leo  X.  in  a  council  held  at  the  Lateran. 

The  controversy  V'll.  The  Realists  and  Nominalists  continued  their  dis- 
^tween  the        putes  in  France  and  Germany  with  more  vigour  and  ani- 

Realistsand  ^       -^       .^  j    is    j-  j  ^  i_    i^ 

Nominalists        mosity  than  ever,  and  finding  reason  and  argument  but 
continued.  feeble  weapons,  Jhey  had  recourse  to  mutual  invectives  and 

accusations,  penal  laws,  and  even  to  the  force  of  arms ;  a  strange  method 
surely,  of  deciding  a  metaphysical  question  !  The  contest  was  not  only 
warm,  but  also  universal  in  its  extent;  for  it  infected,  almost  without 
exception,  all  the  French  and  Crerman  academies.  In  most  places,  how- 
ever, the  Realists  maintained  a  manifest  superiority  over  the  Nominalists, 
to  whom  they  also  gave  the  appellation  of  Terminists.p  While  the  famous 
Gerson  and  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples  were  living,  the  Nominalists 
were  in  high  esteem  and  credit  in  the  university  of  Paris.  But,  upon  the 
death  of  these  powerful  and  respectable  patrons,  the  face  of  things  was 
entirely  changed,  and  that  much  to  their  disadvantage.  In  the  year  1473, 
Lewis  XL  by  the  instigation  of  his  confessor  the  bishop  of  Avranches, 
issued  out  a  severe  edict  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Nominalists,  and 
ordered  all  their  writings  to  be  seized  and  secured  in  a  sort  of  imprisonment, 
that  they  might  not  be  perused  by  the  people.**  But  the  same  monarch 
mitigated  this  edict  the  year  following,  and  permitted  some  of  the  books  of 

**  See  the  rery  learned  Bmcker's  Historia  lectio  docamentor.  de  Novia  Erroribaa,  tooi. 

CiiUca  Philosophise,  torn.  iy.  p.  158.  i.  p.  220. 

P  Seo   Brucker*8    Historia  Chtica  Philo-  *i  Naud^s  Additions  a  l^Histoiro  de  Louis 

BophiK,  torn.  iii.  p.  904 ;  Jo.  Salabcrti  Pbilo-  XI.  p.  203 ;  Du  Boulaj,  Uistor.  Acad.  Paris.  U 

Sophia  Nominalum  Vindicata,  cap.  i.  Baluzii  v.  p.  678, 705,708;  Launo/sHistorGymnas. 

MiacelUn.  torn.  iv.  p.  531  ;  Argenlrc,  Col-  Navurr.  t.  iv.  0pp.  part  I.  p.  201.  378. 
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that  sect  to  be  delivered  from  their  confinement.'  In  the  year  14S1«  he 
.went  much  farther ;  and  not  only  granted  a  full  liberty  to  the  Nomin^ists 
and  their  writings,  but  also  restored  that  philsophical  sect  to  its  former 
authority  and  lustre  in  the  university." 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    DOCTORS   AND   MINISTERS   OF    THE   CHURCH    AND   ITS   FORM   OF 

GOVERNMENT   DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

TheTioMofthe  ^*  ^HE  most  eminent  writers  of  this  century  unaiii* 

clergy.  mously  lament  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  Chris- 

tian church  was  reduced  by  the  corruption  of  its  ministers,  and  which 
seemed  to  portend  nothing  less  than  its  total  ruin,  if  Providence  did  not 
interpose,  by  extraordinary  means,  for  its  deliverance  and  preservation. 
The  vices  that  reigned  among  the  Roman  pontifis,  and,  indeed,  among  all 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  were  so  flagrant,  that  the  complaints  of  these  good 
men  did  not  appear  at  all  exa^;erated,  or  their  apprehensions  ill-founded  ; 
nor  had  any  of  the  corrupt  advocates  of  the  clergy  the  courage  to  call  them 
to  an  account  for  the  sharpness  of  their  censures  and  of  their  complaints. 
Nay,  the  more  eminent  rulers  of  the  church,  who  lived  in  a  luxurious  in- 
dolence, and  in  the  infamous  practice  of  all  kinds  of  vice,  were  obliged  to  , 
hear  with  a  placid  countenance,  and  even  to  commend,  these  bold  censors ' 
who  declaimed  against  the  d^eneracy  of  the  church,  declared  that  there 
was  almost  nothing  sound,  either  in  its  visible  head  or  in  its  members,  and 
demanded  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and  the  destroying  sword  to  lop  off 
the  parts  that  were  infected  with  this  grievous  and  deplorable  contagion. 
Things,  in  short,  were  brought  to  such  a  pass,  that  they  were  deemed  the 
best  Christians,  and  the  most  useful  members  of  society,  who,  braving  the 
terrors  of  persecution,  and  triumphing  over  the  fear  of  man,  inveighed  with 
the  greatest  freedom  and  fervour  against  the  court  of  Rome,  its  lordly 
pontiff,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  his  followers  and  votaries. 
The  great  wettem       ^^*  "^^  ^®  Commencement  of  this  century,  the  Latin 
■chUm  fomented  chuich  was  divided  into  two  great  factions,  and  was  go- 
and  continued,     ygy^^  jjy  ^q  Contending  pontifi,  Boniface  IX.  who  re- 
mained at  Rome,  and  Benedict  XII I.  who  resided  at  Avignon.     Upon  the 
death  of  the  former,  the  cardinals  of  his  party  raised  to  the  pontificate,  in 
the  year  1404,  Cosmat  de  Meliorati,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent 
VII.,*  and  held  that  high  dignity  during  the  short  space  of  two  years  only. 
After  his  decease,  Angeli  Corrario,  a  Venetian  cardinal,  was  chosen  in  his 
room,  and  ruled  the  Roman  faction  under  the  title  of  Gregory  XII.     A 
plan  of  reconciliation  was,  however,  formed,  and  the  contending  pontiffs 
bound  themselves  each  by  an  oath,  to  make  a  voluntary  renunciation  of 
the  papal  chair,  if  that  step  were  necessary  to  promote  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  church ;  but  they  both  violated  this  solemn  obligation  in  a 


'  Boulay,  loc.  cit  torn.  ▼.  p.  710. 

"  The  prooft  of  this  we  find  in  Salabprt*B 
Philoaophfn  Nominal.  Vindicata,  cap.  Lp.  104; 
Soe  also  Boulay,  loc  cit  torn.  ▼.  p.  739, 
747. 

*  Besides  tbe  ordinary  writers  who  have 
given  us  an  account  of  the  tnnsactions  that 
happened  under  tbe  pontificate  of  Innocent 


YII.  see  Leon.  Aretin.  Epistol.  lib.  L  ep.  it. 
▼.  p.  6,  19,  21.  lib.  ii.  p.  80.  et  Collnc 
Salatot  EpistoL  lib.  ii.  ep.  1,  p.  18,  edit 
Florent — We  have  also  an  account  of  the 
pontificate  of  Gr^ory,  in  the  epistles  of  the 
same  Aretin,  lib.  ii.  iii.  p.  32.  ep.  vii.  p.  39, 
41,  51,  lib.  ii.  ep.  zrii.  p.  54,  56,  59;  Jo. 
Lami  Delidae  Eruditorum,  torn,  x  pi  494. 
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scandalous  manner.     Benedict  XIII.,  besieged  in  Avignon  by  the  king  of 
Fronoe,  in  the  year  1408,  saved  himself  by  flight,  retiring  first  into  Cata- 
lonia, his  native  country,  and  afterwards  to  Perpignan.     Hence  eight  or 
nine  of  the  cardinals,  who  adhered  to  his  cause,  seeing  themselves  de- 
serted by  their  pope,  went  over  to  the  other  side,  and,  joining  publicly 
with  the  cardinals  of  Gregory  XII.,  they  agreed  together  to  assemble  a 
council  at  Pisa  on  the  25th  of  March,  1409,  in  order  to  heal  the  divisions 
and  Actions  that  had  so  long  rent  the  papal  empire.     This  council,  how- 
ever, which  was  designed  to  dose  the  wounds  of  the  church,  had  an  effect 
quite  contrary  to  that  which  was  universally  expected,  and  only  served  to 
open  a  new  breach,  and  to  excite  new  divisions.     Its  proceedings,  indeed, 
were  vigorous,  and  its  measures  were  accompanied  with  a  just  severity. 
A  heavy  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced,  the  5th  day  of  June, 
against  the  contending  pontiffs,  who  were  both  declared  guilty  of  heresy, 
peijury,  and  contumacy,  unworthy  of  the  smallest  tokens  of  honour  or 
respect,  and  separated  ipso  facto  from  the  communion  of  thei  church.  This 
step  was  followed  by  the  election  of  one  pontiff  in  their  place.     The 
election  was  made  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  fell  upon  Peter  of  Candia, 
known  in  the  papal  list  by  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  ;^  but  all  the 
decrees  and  proceedings  of  this  famous  council  were  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  oondenmed  pontiffs,  who  continued  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  papacy,  as  if  no  attempts  had  been  made  to 
remove  them  from  that  dignity.  Benedict  assembled  a  council  at  Perpignan ; 
and  Gregory,  another  at  Austria  near  Aquileia,  in  the  district  of  Friuli. 
The   latter,  however,    apprehending  the   resentment  of  the  yenetians,« 
made  his  escape  in  a  clandestine  manner  from  the  territory  of  Aquileia, 
arrived  at  Caieta,  where  he  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Ladislaus, 
king  of  Naples,  and  in  the  year  1412,  fled  from  thence  to  Rimini. 
TiM  ooancu  of  III.  Thus  was  the  Christian  church  divided  into  three 

■^bied%Mthe  g^^^  factious,  and  its  government  violently  carried  on  by 
•mperor  sigU-  three  contending  chie&,  who  loaded  each  other  with  reci- 
^^  procal    maledictions,  calumnies,  and   excommunications. 

Alexander  V.  who  had  been  elected  pontiff  at  the  coundl  of  Pisa,  died  at 
Bologna,  in  the  year  1410;  and  the  sixteen  cardinals,  who  attended  him 
in  that  city,  immediately  filled  up  the  vacancy  by  choosing  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Balthasar  Cossa,  a  Neapolitan,  who  was  destitute  of  all  principles, 
both  of  religion  and  probity,  and  who  assumed  the  title  of  John  XXIII. 
The- duration  of  this  schism  in  the  papacy  was  a  source  of  many  calamities, 
and  became  daily  more  detrimental  both  to  the  civil  and  religious  interesta 
of  those  nations  where  the  flame  raged.  Hence  it  was  that  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  the  king  of  France,  and  several  other  European  princes, 
employed  all  their  zeal  and  activity,  and  spjsred  neither  labour  nor  expense, 
in  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  uniting  it  again  under  one 
spiritual  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pontiffs  could  not  be  persuaded  by 
any  means  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  to  the  gratification  of  their 
ambition  ;  so  that  no  other  possible  method  of  accommodating  this  weighty 
matter  remained,  than  the  assembling  of  a  general  council,  in  which  the 
controversy  might  be  examined,  and  terminated  by  the  judgment  and  de- 

^  See  Lenfiuit^s   HUtoire  da    Concile   do  cletiastica,  torn.  ii.  |».  17,  &c. 

Piae,  publithed  ia  4to,  at  AniBterdam,  iu  the  ?  C7*   He  had  offended  the  Vcnctiana  bj 

year    1724 ;    Fnuic    Pii({.    Breviar.    PuDtif,  deposing  their  patriarch  Antony  Panctiarini, 

RoDianor.  torn.  iv.  p.  il50  ;  Boeauet,  Dofea-  and  putting  Anthony  du  Pout,  the  biabop  of 

sio  Cleric  Dtcrcti  Gitiliauu  de  PotosUUe  Ko  Concordia,  in  his  phioo. 
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cision  of  the  universal  church.  This  council  was  accordingly  summoned 
to  meet  at  Constance,  in  the  year  1414,  by  John  XXIII.  who  was  en- 
gaged in  this  measure  by  the  entreaties  of  Sigismund,  and  also  from  an 
expectation,  that  the  decrees  of  this  grand  assembly  would  be  favour* 
able  to  his  interests.  He  appeared  in  person,  attended  with  a  great 
number  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  at  this  famous  council,  which  was 
also  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  of  a  great 
number  of  German  princes,  and  with  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  all  the 
European  states,  whose  mpnarchs  oc  regents  could  not  be  personally  pre* 
sent  at  the  decision  of  this  important  controversy.^ 

The  deiign  and  ^^*  ^^  great  purpose  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  coii« 

Issue  of  thii  vocation  of  this  grand  assembly,  was  the  healing  of  the 
gran  council,  gchism  that  had  so  long  rent  the  papacy :  and  this  purpose 
was  happily  accomplished.  It  was  solemnly  declared,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sessions  of  this  council,  by  two  decrees,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
inferior  and  subject  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  universal  church  ;  and  the 
authority  of  councils  was  vindicated  and  maintained,  by  the  same  decrees, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.*  This  vigorous  proceeding  prepared  the 
way  for  the  degradation  of  John  XXI II.  who,  during  the  twelfth  session, 
was  unanimously  deposed  from  the  pontificate,'  on  account  of  several 
flagitious  crimes  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and  more  espedaUy  on 
account  of  the  scandalous  violation  of  a  solemn  engagement  he  had  taken 
about  the  beginning  of  the  council,  to  resign  the  papal  chair,  if  that 
measure  should  appear  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  church ;  which  en- 
gagement he  broke  some  weeks  after  by  a  clandestine  flight.  In  the  same 
year  (1415),  Gregory  XII.  sent  to  the  council  Charles  de  Malatesta  to 
make,  in  his  name,  and  as  his  proxy,  a  solemn  and  voluntary  resignation 
of  the  pontificate.  Abbut  two  years  after  this,  Benedict  XIII.  was  deposed 
by  a  solemn  resolution  of  the  council,'  and  Otto  de  Colonna  raised,  by  the 
unanimous  suflrages  of  the  cardinals,  to  the  high  dignity  of  head  of  the 
church,  which  he  ruled  under  the  title  of  Martin  Y.  Benedict,  who  re- 
sided still  at  Perpignan,  was  far  from  being  disposed  to  submit  either  to 
the  decree  of  the  council  which  deposed  him,  or  to  the  determination  of 
the  cardinals,  with  respect  to  his  successor.  On  the  contrary,  he  per- 
sisted, until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1423,  in 
assuming  the  title,  the  prerogatives,  and  the  authority  of  the  papacy. 
And  when  this  obstinate  man  was  dead,  a  certain  Spaniard,  named  Giles 
MunoiSf  was  chosen  pope  in  his  place  by  two  cardinals,  under  the  auspi- 
cious patronage  of  Alphonsus,  king  of  Sicily,  and  adopted  the  title  of 
Clement  VIII. ;  but  this  sorry  pontiff,  in  the  year  1429,  was  persuaded 


^  The  acts  of  this  &mout  conncil  were  pub* 
lished  in  ux  Tolumea  iq  folio,  at  Fnmcfort,  in 
tho  year  ]  700,  by  Herman  ran  der  Hardt. 
This  collection,  however,  is  imperfect,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  that  it  cost  the  labo- 
rious editor.  Many  of  the  acts  are  omitted, 
and  a  great  number  of  pieces  stuffed  in  among 
the  acts,  which  by  no  means  deserve  a  place 
there.  The  history  of  this  council  by  Len&nt 
is  composed  with  great  accuracy  and  elegance. 
It  appeared  in  a  second  edition  at  Amsterdam, 
in  the  year  1728,  in  two  volumes,  quarto; 
tho  first  was  published  in  1714.  The  sup- 
plement that  was  given  to  this  history  by  Bour- 
geois de  Chastcnct,  a  French  lawyer,  is  but  an 


indifferent  peHbrmanee.  It  is  entiUed,  **  Noo- 
velle  Histoire  du  Condle  do  Constance,  oil 
Ton  fidt  voir  combien  la  Franco  a  contribu^  I 
reztinetion  dn  Schisme.** 

*  For  an  aoooant  of  these  two  fiuoons  do> 
creea,  which  set  such  wise  limits  to  the  anpre- 
maey  of  the  pontifih,  seo  Natalia  Akxud. 
Hist.  Eccl.  Ssec.  xv.  Diss.  iv. ;  Bosract,  Do> 
fens.  Sententin  Cleric.  Oallican.  de  Potest. 
Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  2,  2S ;  Lenfant,  Dissert. 
Historiquo  ct  Apol<^tique  poor  Jean  Gerton, 
et  le  Condle  de  Constance,  which  is  subjoined 
to  his  hifltorv  of  that  council. 

'  On  the  29th  of  May,  1415. 

f  On  the  26tb  of  July,  1417. 


John  Huis. 
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to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  and  to  leave  the  government  of  the 
church  to  Martin  .Y . 

V.  If,  from  the  measures  that  were  taken  in  this  coun- 
cil to  check  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  proceedings  that  were  carried  on  against  those 
that  were  called  heretics,  we  shall  observe  in  this  new  scene  nothing 
worthy  of  applause,  but  several  things,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  proper 
to  excite  our  indignation,  and  which  no  pretext,  no  consideration,  can 
render  excusable.  Before  the  meeting  of  this  council,  there  were  great 
commotions  raised  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
Bohemia,  concerning  religious  matters.  One  of  the  persons  that  gave 
occasion  to  these  disputes  was  John  Huss,  who  lived  at  Prague  in  the 
highest  reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  uncommon  eru- 
dition and  eloquence,  and  performed,  at  the  same  time,  the  functions 
of  professor  of  divinity  in  Uie  university,  and  of  ordinary  pastor  in  the 
church  of  that  famous  city.^  This  eminent  ecclesiastic  declaimed  with 
vehemence- against  the  vices  that  had  corrupted  all  the  different  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  clei^y ;  nor  was  he  singular  in  this  respect ;  such  remon* 
strances  were  become  very  common,  and  they  were  generally  approved 
of  by  the  wise  and  good.  Huss,  however,  went  still  farther ;  and,  from 
the  year  1408,  used  his  most  earnest  and  assiduous  endeavours  to  with- 
draw the  university  of  Prague  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  XII., 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as  the  true 
and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  The  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  the 
clergy  in  general,  who  were  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  Gregory, 
were  greatly  exasperated  at  these  proceedings.  Hence  arose  a  violent 
quarrel  between  the  incensed  prelate  and  the  zealous  reformer,  which  the 
latter  inflamed  and  augmented  from  day  to  day  by  his  pathetic  exclama- 
tions against  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruptions  that  prevailed 
among  die  sacerdotal  order. 

The  reaflont  that         ^^-  Such  were  the  cuTCumstances  that  first  excited  the 

excited  the  re-     resentment  of  the  clergy  against  John  Huss.     This  resent- 

dergy^i^Qst  ^    mcut,  hcwcvcr,  might  have  been  easily  calmed,  and  perhaps 

John  Hum.         totally  extinguished,  if  new  incidents  of  a  more  important 

kind  had  not  arisen  to  keep  up  the  flame,  and  increase  its  fury.     In  the 

first  place,  he  adopted  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Realists,  and 

showed  his  warm  attachment  to  Uieir  cause  in  the  manner  that  was 

usual  in  this  barbarous  age,  even  by  persecuting,  to  the  utmost  of  his 

power,  their  adversaries  the  Nominalists,  whose  number  was  great,  and 

whose  influence  was  considerable  in  the  university  of  Prague.'     He  also 


^  ft^  A  Bohemitn  Jesuit,  who  was  fu 
from  being  fitvourable  to  John  Hubs,  and  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  his  real  character,  describes  him  thus : 
**  He  was  more  subtile  than  eloquent,  but 
the  gravity  and  austerity  of  his  manners,  his 
fru^  and  exemplary  life,  his  pale  and  meagre 
countenance,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
his  uncommon  afl^bility  towards  persons  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  were  much  more  persuasive  than 
any  eloquence  could  be.**  See  Bohus.  Bal- 
binuB,  Epitom.  Rer.  Bohem.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v. 
p.  431. 


*  See  the  Litterse  Nominalium  ad  Regem 
Francis  Ludovicnm  VI.  in  Baluzii  Miacellan. 
tom.  iv.  p.  534,  where  we  read  the  following 
passage :  *•*•  Legimus  Nominales  expulsos  de 
Bohemia  eo  tempore,  quo  hseretici  voluerunt 
Bohemicum  legnumsuis  hsBresibus  inficere. — 
Quum  dicti  hcretici  non  possent  disputando 
superare,  impetraverunt  ah  Abbissealao  ( Wen- 
ceslao)  Principe  Bohemis,  ut  gubemarentur 
studia  Pragensia  ritu  Parisiensium.  Quo 
edicto  coacti  sunt  supradicti  Nominales  Pragam 
civitatem  relinqnere,  et  se  transtulerunt  ad 
Lipzicam  civitatem,  et  ibidem  erezenint  uni* 
versitatem  solemnissimam.** 
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multiplied  the  number  of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  proeming, 
through  his  great  credit,  a  sentence  in  favour  of  the  Bohemians,  who 
disputed  with  the  Germans  concerning  the  number  of  suffrages  that  their 
respective  nations  were  entitled  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried  by 
election  in  the  university  of  Prague.     That  the  nature  of  this  contest 
may  be  better  understood,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  famous 
university  was  divided  by  its  founder  Charles  IV.  into  four  nations,  to  wit, 
the  Bohemians,  Bavarians,  Poles,  and  Saxons,  of  which,  aooor4in^  to 
the  original  laws  of  the  university,  the  first  had  three  suffrages ;  and 
the  other  three,  who  were  comprehended  under  the  title  of  the  Gemum 
nation,  only  one.     This  arrangement,  however,  had  not  only  been  altered 
by  custom,  but  was  entirely  inverted  in  favour  of  the  Germans,  who  were 
vastly  superior  to  the  Bohemians  in  number,  and  assumed  to  themselves 
the  three  sufirages,  which,  according  to  the  original  institution  of  the 
university,  belonged  undoubtedly  to  the  latter.     Huss,  therefore,  whether 
animated  by  a  principle  of  patriotism,  or  by  an  aversion  to  the  Nominal* 
ists,  who  were  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Germans,  raised  his  voice  against 
this  abuse,  and  employed  with  success  the  extraordinary  credit  he  had 
obtained  at  court,  by  his  flowing  and  masculine  eloquence,  in  depriving 
the  Germans  of  the  privilege  they  had  usurped,  and  in  reducing  their 
three  suffrages  to  one.     The  issue  of  this  long  and  tedious  contest^  was 
so  offensive  to  the  Germans,  that  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  with  John 
Hoflman,  the  rector  of  the  university,  at  their  head,^  retired  fiom  Prague, 
and  repaired  to  Leipsic,  where  Frederic,  sumamed  the  Wise,  elector  of 
Saxony,  erected  for  them,  in  the  year  1409,  the  famous  academy  which 
still  subsists  in  a  flourishing  state.     This  event  contributed  greatly  to 
render  Huss  odious  to  many,  and,  by  the  consequences  that  followed  it, 
was  certainly  instrumental  in  bringing  on  his  ruin.     For  no  sooner  had 
the  Germans  retired  from  Prague,  than  he  began,  not  only  to  inveigh  with 
greater  freedom  than  he  had  formerly  done,  against  the  vices  and  coimp- 
tions  of  the  clergy,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend,  in  an  open  and 
public  manner,  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the  famous  Wickliff,  whose 
new  doctrines  had  already  made  such  a  noise  in  England.     Hence  an 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  in  the  year  1410,  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  John  XXlll.,  by  whom  he  was  solemnly  expelled  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.     He  treated,  indeed,  this  excommunication 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and,  both  in  his  conversation  and  his  writ- 
ings,  laid  open  the  disorders  that  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  the  church, 
and   the  vices  that  dishonoured  the  conduct  of  its  ministers,'  and   the 
fortitude  and  zeal  he  discovered  in  this  matter  were  almost  univer- 
sally applauded. 

jTohnHutiii  VII.  This  eminent  man,  whose  piety  was  truly  fervent 

buraedaUye.  .and  sincere,  though  his  zeal,  perhaps,  was  rather  too  vio- 
lent, and  his  prudence  not  always  equally  circumspect,  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  council  of  Constance.     Obedient  to  this  order,  and 


J  03-  Wfnoeftlans,  king  of  Bobenii«,  who 
wns  bribed  bj  both  of  the  conteudisg  pwtiet, 
protracted  imtead  of  abridgiog  tfaii  ditpute, 
and  used  to  lay  with  a  Bmile,  that  *'be  had 
fonnd  a  good  ffoose,  which  laid  every  daj  a 
o6nuderablo  number  of  gold  and  lilTereggi.** 
Thia  waa  pUjing  upon  the  word  Hust,  which, 
in  the  Gennaa  laognage,  aignifiea  a  goo$e. 

^  Q^  Historiani  diflbr  much  in  thctr  ae* 


eonnta  of  the  number  of  Oemana  that  retired 
from  the  university  of  Prague  npon  thia  occa- 
don.  ifineaa  Sylviua  reekona  5000,  Trithe- 
miua  and  others  2000,  Dabfrnvioi  34,000, 
Lopatina  44,000,  Lauda,  a  conteapomy 
writer,  36,000. 

1  See  Laur.  Byzinii  Dtariam  BelH  Hwil- 
tki,  in  Ludwig*!  JBeli^uiK  Haaoicriplonuii, 
torn.  vL  p.  127. 
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thinking  himself  secured  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  by  the  safe  con- 
duct wMch  had  been  granted  him  by^the  emperor  Sigismund,  both  for  his 
journey  to  Constance,  his  residence  in  that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  John  Huss  appeared  before  the  council,  to  demonstrate  his  inno« 
cence,  and  to  prove  that  the  charge  of  his  having  deserted  the  church  of 
Rome  was  entirely  groundless.  And  it  may  be  aiBrmed  with  truth,  that 
his  religious  opinions,  at  least  in  matters  of  moment  and  importance,  were 
conformable  to  tiie  established  doctrine  of  the  church  in  Uiis  age.*"  He 
declaimed,  indeed,  with  extraordinary  vehemence  against  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, the  bishops,  and  monks  ;  but  this  freedom  was  looked  upon  as-lawfrd 
in  these  times,  and  it  was  used  every  day  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
where  the  tjrranny  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  sacer- 
dotal and  monastic  orders,  were  censured  with  the  greatest  severity.  The 
enemies,  however,  of  this  good  man,  who  were  very  numerous,  both  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  aJso  in  the  council  of  Constance,  coloured  the 
accusation  that  was  brought  against  him  with  such  artifice  and  success, 
that,  by  the  most  scandalous  breach  of  public  faith,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
declared  a  heretic,  because  he  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  council, 
which  commanded  him  to  plead  guilty  against  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, and  was  burned  alive  the  6th  of  July,  1415 ;  which  dreadful 
punishment  he  endured  with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  resignation, 
expressing  in  his  last  moments  the  noblest  feelings  of  love  to  God,  and 
the  most  triumphant  hope  of  the  accomplishment  of  those  transporting 
promises  with  which  the  gospel  arms  the  true  Christian  at  the  approach 
of  eternity.  The  same  unhappy  fate  was  borne  with  the  same  pious  for- 
titude and  constancy  of  mind  by  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  intimate  compa- 
nion of  John  Huss,  who  came  to  this  council  with  the  generous  design  of 
supporting  and  seconding  his  persecuted  friend.  Terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  a  cruel  death,  Jerome  at  first  appeared  willing  to  submit  to  the  orders 
of  the  council,  and  to  abandon  the  tenets  and  opinions  which  it  had  con- 
demned in  his  writings.  This  submission,  however,  was  not  attended 
with  the  advantages  he  expected  from  it,  nor  did  it  deliver  him  from  the 
close  and  severe  confinement  in  which  he  was  kept.  He  therefore  resumed 
his  fortitude,  professed  anew,  with  an  heroic  constancy,  the  opinions  which 
he  had  deserted  for  a  while  from  a  principle  of  fear,  and  maintained  them 
in  the  flames,  in  which  he  expired  on  the  30th  of  May,  1416.^ 

Many  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the 
reasons  that  occasioned  the  pronouncing  such  a  cruel  sen- 
tence against  Huss  and  his  associate  ;  and  as  no  adequate 
reasons  for  such  a  severe  proceeding  can  be  found,  either 
in  the  life  or  opinions  of  that  good  man,  they  conclude  that 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage  and  injustice  of  his  unrelenting  enemies.  And 
indeed  this  conclusion  is  both  natural  and  well  grounded ;  nor  will  it  be 
difficult  to  show  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  reverend  fiithers  of  the 
council  of  Constance  were  so  eagerly  bent  upon  burning,  as  a  heretic,  a 


The  trae  canses  of 
thete  Tioleiii 
proMedingB 
Mainst  John 
Han  and  Je- 
nnna  of  PiBguo. 


"*  C:>  It  wat  obaenred  in  the  preceding 
lection,  that  John  Husa  adopted  with  xeal, 
and  recommended  in  an  open  and  puhHc  man- 
ner, the  writingii  and  opinions  of  Wickliff; 
but  thii  maat  be  undentood  of  the  writingn 
and  opinions  of  that  great  man  in  relation  to 
the  pepal  hieranfay,  the  deepotiBm  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
clergy ;  for,  in  other  reipecti,  it  is  certain  that 


he  adhered  to  the  most  superstitioas  doctrines 
of  tbe  church,  as  appears  by  two  sennims  he 
had  prepared  for  the  council  of  Gonstanee. 

■  0:>  The  translator  has  here  inserted  into 
the  text  the  ]argp  note  of  the  original, ,  which 
relates  to  the  drcumstanoes  that  predpilated 
the  ruin  of  these  two  eminent  rsformers;  and 
he  has  thrown  the  citations  therein 
into  several  notes. 
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man  who  neither  deserved  such  an  injurious  title,  nor  such  a  dreadibl  fete. 
In  the  first  place,  John  Huss  had  excited,  both  by  his  discoiu'se  and  by 
his  writings,  great  commotions  in  Bohemia,  and  ^ad  rendered  the  clergy 
of  all  ranks  and  orders  extremely  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
The  bishops,  therefore,  together  with  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders, 
were  very  sensible  that  their  honours  and  advantages,  their  credit  and 
authority,  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  reduced  to  nothing,  if  this 
reformer  should  return  again  to  his  country,  and  continue  to  write  and 
declaim  against  the  clergy  with  the  same  freedom  that  he  had  formerly 
done.  Hence  they  left  no  means  unemployed  to  accomplish  his  ruin ; 
they  laboured  night  and  day,  they  formed  plots,  they  bribed  men  in 
power,  they  used,  in  short,  every  method  that  could  have  any  tendency 
to  rid  them  of  such  a  formidable  adversary.®  It  may  be  observed, 
secondly,  that  in  the  council  of  Constance  there  were  many  men  of  great 
influence  and  weight,  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  personally  offended 
by  John  Huss,  and  who  demanded  his  life  as  the  only  sacrifice  that  could 
satisfy  their  vengeance.  Huss,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  not 
only  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Realists,  but  was  peculiarly  severe 
in  his  opposition  to  their  adversaries.  And  now  he  was  so  unhappy,  as  to 
be  brought  before  a  tribunal  which  was  principally  composed  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists, with  the  famous  John  Gerson  at  their  head,  who  was  the  zealous 
patron  of  that  faction,  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  Huss.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  vindictive  pleasure  the  Nominalists  felt  from  an  event  that  put 
this  unfortunate  prisoner  in  their  power,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
satisfying  their  vengeance  to  the  ftiU  ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  Letter  to 
Lewis,  king  of  France,^  they  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  Huss  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  resentment  of  their  sect,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  the  council  of  Constance.  The  animosities  that  always  reigned  among 
the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  were  at  this  time  carried  to  the  greatest 
excess  imaginable.  Upon  every  occasion  that  offered,  they  accused  each 
other  of  heresy  and  impiety,  and  had  constantly  recourse  to  coporal 
punishments  to  decide  the  matter.  The  Nominalists  procured  the  death 
of  Huss,  who  was  a  Realist ;  and  the  Realists,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
tained, in  the  year  1479,  the  condemnation  of  John  de  Wesalia,  who  was 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  Nominalists. i  These  contending  sects  carried 
their  blind  friry  so  far  as  to  charge  each  other  with  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  and  exhibited  the  most  miserable  spectacle  of  inhuman 


^  The  bribery  and  corruption  that  wen  em- 
ployed in  bringing  about  the  rain  of  John 
Husa,  are  manifest  from  the  following  re- 
markable passagct  of  the  Diarium  Huuiticum 
of  Laur.  Byziniaa,  p.I35.  eee  Ludewigi,  Reli- 
quiae, torn.  vi.  **  Cierut  perreraua  pracipue 
in  regno  Bohemia  et  Marchionatu  MoraTiee, 
condemnationem  ipeius  (Huasi)  contributione 
pecaniarum,  et  modiB  aliiB  diverais  procuravit 
et  ad  ipsius  consensit  interitum.'*  And  again, 
p.  150.  "^  Cleraa  pervenus  regni  Bobemias  et 
Marchionatua  Moravis,  et  pracipue  Episcopi, 
Abbatea,  Ganonici^  plebani,  et  religion,  ipaiua 
fiddea  ac  lalutiferaa  admonitionea,  adhortar 
tionea,  ipaorum  pompam,  simoniam,  avaritiam, 
fornicationem,  Titcque  doteatando;  abomina- 
tionem  detegentes,  ferre  non  Talendo,  pecu- 
niarnm  contributione  ad  ipaiua  extinctionem 
&cicnc!o  procuranint." 


P  See  Baluzii  Miscell.  tom.  ir.  p.  534,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  paaBage  :  **  Susci- 
tavit  Deus  Doctorca  catholicoa,  Petrum  de 
Allyaco,  Johannem  de  Qersono,  et  ali<w  quam> 
plureB  doctiaaimos  homines  Nominalcr,  qai 
oonvocati  ad  Concilium  Ck>natantien«e,ad  quod 
citati  fuerunt  haeretici,  et  nominatim  Hieronj^ 
muB  et  Johannea — dictoa  haereticoa  per  quad- 
raginta  dies  disputando  superavernnt.** 

1  See  the  Examen  Magistrale  et  Tbeologi- 
cale  Mag.  Job.  de  Wasalia,  in  Ortuini  Gnuii 
Faaiculo  Rerum  Expetend.  et  Fogiendar. 
Colon.  15SS,  Fol.  163. 

'  In  the  Examen  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing note,  we  find  the  following  atriking  pss- 
Bage,  which  may  show  ua  the  extravagant 
length  to  which  the  disputes  between  the 
Nominalists  and  Realists  were  now  carried  : 
*^Quis  nisi   ipse  Diabolus   aeminavit  illam, 
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bigotry  to  the  Christian  world.  The  aversion  which  John  Huss,  and 
Jerome  his  companion,  had  against  the  Germans,  was  a  third  circumstance 
that  contributed  to  determine  their  unhappy  fate.  This  aversion  they 
declared  publicly  at  Prague,  upon  all  occasions,  both  by  their  words  and 
actions ;  nor  were  they  at  any  pains  to  conceal  it  even  in  the  council  of 
Constance,  where  they  accused  them  of  presumption  and  despotism  in  the 
strongest  terms."  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  remembering  the 
a£front  they  had  received  in  the  university  of  Prague,  by  the  means  of 
John  Huss,  burned  with  resentment  and  rage  both  against  him  and  his 
unfortunate  friend ;  and  as  their  influence  and  authority  were  very  great  in 
the  council,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  employed  them  with  the  utmost 
zeal  against  these  two  formidable  adversaries.  Besides,  John  Hoffman,  the 
famous  rector  of  the-  university  of  Prague,  whom  Huss  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  expelling  from  that  city,  together  with  the  Germans,  and  who  was, 
in  consequence  thereof,  become  his  most  virulent  enemy,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Misnia,  in  the  year  1413,  and  held  in  this  council  the  most 
illustrious  rank  among  the  delegates  of  the  German  church.  This  circum- 
stance was  also  most  unfavourable  to  Huss,  and  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  end 
detrimental  to  his  cause. 

The  circumstances  now  mentioned,  as  contributing  to  the  unhappy  fate 
of  this  good  man,  are,  as  we  see,  all  drawn  from  the  resentment  and 
prejudices  of  his  enemies,  and  have  not  the  least  colour  of  equity.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  there  appeared  one  mark  of  heresy  in 
the  conduct  of  this  reformer,  which,  according  to  the  notions  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  century,  might  expose  him  fo  condemnation  with  some 
shadow  of  reason  and  justice ;  I  mean  his  inflexible  obstinacy,  which  the 
church  of  Rome  always  considered  as  a  grievous  heresy,  even  in  those 
whose  errors  were  of  little  moment.  We  must  consider  this  man,  as 
called  before  a  council,  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the  universal 
church,  to  confess  his  faults  and  to  abjure  his  errors.  This  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do,  unless  he  was  previously  convicted  of  error.  Here,  there- 
fore, he  resisted  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church,  demanded  a  rational 
proof  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence  it  had  pronounced  against  him,  and 
intimated,  with  suflicient  plainness,  that  he  looked  upon  the  church  as 
fallible.  All  this  certainly  was  most  enormously  criminal  and  intolerably 
heretical,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  times.  For  it  became  a 
dutiful  son  of  the  church  to  renounce  his  eye-sight,  and  to  submit  both 
his  judgment  and  his  will,  without  any  exception  or  reservation,  to  the 
judgment  and  wiU  of  that  holy  mother,  under  a  firm  belief  and  entire 
persuasion  of  the  infallibility  of  all  her  decisions.  This  ghostly  mother  had, 
for  many  ages  past,  followed,  whenever  her  unerring  perfection  and  autho- 
rity were  called  in  question,  the  rule  which  Pliny  observed  in  his  conduct 


Bzankm  inter  Philoeophof  et  inter  Theologos, 
ttt  tuita  lit  diisenBio,  etiam  animomm  inter 
diTerM  opinantes?  Adeo  at  u  uniyerwlia 
quiaquam  Realia  negaverit,  exiatimetur  in 
Spiritum  Sanctnm  peccayiaae,  immo  tammo 
et  maximo  peccato  plennt  creditor  contra 
Denm,  contra  Cbiistianam  religtonem,  contra 
juBtitiam,  contra  omnem  politiam  graviter  de- 
liqaiue.  Undo  haec  cscitas  mentis  nisi  a 
Diabolo,  qai  phantatiu  nostras  illndit  ?^  We 
tee  hj  this  passage,  that  the  Realists  chaiged 
their  adyersaries,  whose  only  crime  was  the 
absurdity  of  calling  unirersal  ideas  mere  deno- 

VOL.  I. 


minations,  with  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  tran^iression  aj^nst  Ood,  and  against 
the  Christian  religion,  and  with  a  violatioii  of 
all  the  laws  of  justice  and  civil  polity. 

■  See  Theod.  de  Niem,  Inveetiva  in  Joh. 
XXIII.  in  Hardtii  Actis  Condlii  Constant 
torn.  ii.  p.  450.  "  Improperabat  etiam  in 
publico  Alemannis,  dicendo,  quod  cssent  pern- 
sumptuosi  et  yellent  ubique  per  orbem  domi- 
nan Sicque  ftctum  fuisset  ssope  in  Bohe- 
mia, ubi  Tolentes  etiam  dominari  Alemann 
Tiolonter  ezinde  repulsi  et  male  traeiati  fiiis* 


sent.' 


z  z 
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The  council  iuue 
out  a  decree 
Bfpiiniit  the 
writiiigB  and 
•shee  of  Wick- 

lur. 


towards  the  Christians  : — "  When  they  peTvevered/'  says  he,  in  his  letter 
to  Trajan,*  "  I  put  my  threats  into  execution,  from  a  persuasion,  that, 
whatever  their  confession  might  he,  their  audacious  and  invincible  obsti- 
nacy deserved  an  exemplary  punishment." 

Ylll.  Before  sentence  had  been  prono^ced  against 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  fiimous  Widdifi^ 
whose  opinions  they  were  supposed  to  adopt,  and  who  was 
long  since  dead,  was  called  from  his  rest  before  this  ghostly 
tribunal,  and  his  memory  was  solemnly  branded  with 
infamy  by  a  decree  of  the  council.  On  the  4th  day  of  May»  in  the  year 
1415,  a  long  list  of  propositions,  invidiously  culled  out  of  his  writings, 
was  examined  and  condemned,  and  an  order  was  issued  out  to  commit  all 
his  works,  together  with  his  bones,  to  the  flames.  On  the  14th  of  Jane 
following,  the  assembled  fathers  passed  the  famous  decree,  which  took  the 
cup  from  the  laity  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist ;  ordered  "  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  should  be  received  by  them  only  in  one  kind,  •*.  e.  the 
bread,*'  and  -rigorously  prohibite4,  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  This 
decree  was  occasioned  by  complaints  that  had  been  made  of  the  conduct  of 
Jacobellus  de  Misa,  curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  at  Prague,  who, 
about  a  year  before  this,  had  been  persuaded  by  Peter  of  I^sden  to 
administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  was  followed  in  this  by 
several  churches.*  The  council,  being  informed  of  this  matter  by  a  cer- 
tain Bohemian  bishop,  thought  proper  to  oppose  with  vigour  the  progress 
of  this  heresy ;  and  therefore  they  enacted  the  statute,  which  ordered  "  the 
communion  to  be  administered  to  the  laity  but  in  one  kind,"  and  which 
obtained  the  force  and  authority  of  a  law  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

IX.  In  the  same  year,  the  opinion  of  John  Petit,  a 
coundi  Bgafntt  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris,^  who  maintained  that  every 
John  Petit.  individual  had  an  undoubted  right  to  take  away  the  life  of 
a  tyrant,  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  was  condemned  as  an  odious 
and  detestable  heresy  ;  but  both  the  name  and  person  of  the  author  were 
spared,  on  account  of  the  powerful  patrons  under  whose  protection  he  had 
defended  that  pernicious  doctrine.  John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  had,  in  the 
year  1407,  employed  a  band  of  ruffians  to  assassinate  Lewis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  of  Charles  YI.  king  of  France.  While  the  whole 
city  of  Paris  was  in  an  uproar,  in  consequence  of  this  horrible  deed,  Petit 
justified  it  in  a  public  oration,  in  presence  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  affirming  that  the  duke  had  done  a  laudable  action,  and  that 
it  was  lawful  to  put  a  tyrant  to  death,  "  in  any  way,  either  by  violence  or 
fraud,  and  without  any  form  of  law  or  justice  ;  nay,  even  in  opposition  to 
the  most  solemn  contracts  and  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance."  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  by  tyrants  this  doctor  did  not  mean  the  su- 
preme rulers  of  nations,  but  those  more  powerful  and  insolent  subjects, 
who  abused  their  wealth  and  credit  to  bring  about  measures  that  tended 
to  the  dishonour  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  ruin  of  their  country.*     The 


*  Plin.  EpisU  lib.  x.  ep.  97.  ""Penevw- 
mntet  duci  jiuii.  Neqno  eoim  dnbitabam, 
qoilecttaique  etMt,  qood  fatereutur,  pervicft. 
ciam  oerto  et  inflcxibUetn  obttinatioiiem  de- 
bera  puuiri.** 

«  Bjunii  Diarium  HutaitkuD,  p.  124. 

▼  S9*  Some  hifttoriaas  baye  erroDeoualy 
ivpreaeDted  Petit  at  a  lawyer.  See  Dr. 
Smollett*t  Hiatory  of  England,  yol.  ii.  p.  462. 
in  4to. 


*  Tbit  appean  manifettly  from  tbo  very 
diicoune  of  Petit,  which  the  reader  may  tee 
in  Lenfant*!  History  of  the  Council  of  Pita, 
torn.  ii.  p.  303.*  See  also  August  Leyaeri 
Diss,  qua  memoriam  Jah.  Burgnndi  et  I>oo> 
trinam  Job.  Panri  de  Ode  per  Duillium  Tin- 
dicat.    Witteberg.  1735,  in  4to. 

*  9^  See  also  tbe  same  autbor^s  History  of 
tbe  Council  of  Constance,  book  iii.  sect.  zix. 
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university  of  Paris  pronounced  a  severe  and  rigorous  sentence  against  the 
author  of  this  pernicious  opinion ;  and  the  council  of  Constance,  after 
much  deliberation  and  debate,  condemned  the  opinion  without  mentioning 
the  author.  This  determination  of  the  council,  though  modified  with 
the  utmost  clemency  and  mOdness,  was  not  ratified  by  the  new  pontiff, 
Martin  V.  who  dreaded  too  much  the  formidable  power  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  confirm  a  sentence  which  he  knew  would  be  displeasing  to 
that  ambitious  prince. ' 

The  hopei'of  a  re-  X.  After  these  and  other  transactions  of  a  like  nature, 
churehSuK  ^^*  It  was  now  time  to  take  into  consideration  a  point  of  more 
tnte<L  importance  than  had  yet  been  proposed,  even  the  reforma- 

tion of  the  church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  by  setting  bounds  to 
the  despotism  and  corruption  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  the  luxury 
and  immorality  of  a  licentious  clergy.  It  was  particularly  with  a  view  to 
this  important  object  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  upon  the 
council  of  Constance,  from  a  universal  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  this 
reformation,  and  an  Indent  desire  of  seeing  it  happily  brought  into  exe- 
cution. Nor  did  the  assembled  fathers  deny  that  this  reformation  was  the 
principal  end  of  their  meeting.  Yet  this  salutary  work  had  so  many 
obstacles  in  the  passions  and  interests  of  those  very  persons  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  effected,  that  little  could  be  expected,  and  still  less  was  done. 
The  cardinals  and  dignified  clergy,  whose  interest  it  was  that  the  church 
should  remain  in  its  corrupt  and  disordered  state,  employed  all  their 
eloquence  and  art  to  prevent  its  reformation ;  and  observed,  among  other 
artful  pretexts,  that  a  work  of  such  high  moment  and  importance  could 
not  be  undertaken,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  until  a  new  pontiff  was 
elected.  And,  what  was  still  more  shocking,  the  new  pontiff,  Martin  V. 
was  no  sooner  raised  to  that  high  dignity,  than  he  employed  his  authority 
to  elude  and  frustrate  every  effort  that  was  made  to  set  this  salutary  work 
on  foot ;  and  made  it  appear  most  evidently,  by  the  laws  he  enacted,  that 
nothing  was  more  foreign  from  his  intention  than  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  restoration  of  the  church  to  its  primitive  purity.  Thus 
this  famous  council,  after  sitting  three  years  and  six  months,  was  dissolved 
on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1418,  without  having  effected  what  was  the  chief 
design  of  their  assembling,  and  put  off  to  a  future  assembly  of  the  same 
kind,  which  was  to  be  summoned  five  years  after  this  period,  that  pious 
design  of  purifying  a  corrupt  church,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
the  expectations  and  desires  of  all  good  Christians. 
A  conncfl  assem-  XI.  Five  years  and  more  elapsed  without  a  council 
wbttS^th*^  being  called.  The  remonstrances,  however,  of  those  whose 
fonnationofthe  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  interested  them  in 
att^pted*!^  this  event,  prevailed,  at  length,  over  the  pretexts  and 
▼ain.  stratagems  that  were  employed  to  put  it  off  fix>m  time  to 

time ;  and  Martin  V.  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Pavia,  from  whence 
it  was  removed  to  Sienna,  and  from  thence  to  Basil.  The  pontiff  did  not 
live  to  be  a  witness  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  being  carried  jaff 
by  a  sudded  death  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1431,  just 
about  the  time  when  the  council  was  to  meet.  He  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  Gabriel  Condolmerus,  a  native  of  Venice,  and  bishop  of 

*  Boulaj,  Histor.  Acad.  Fuit,  torn.  ▼.  p.       Genonia  Open  I  Du  Pinio  ediU,  torn.  ▼. ; 
1 18,  tt  pamm  ;  Argentre,  CoUoctio  Judieior.       Bayle  Dietioo.  ton.  iii.  p.  2268. 
dt  novia  Enroribni,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  184; 
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Sienna,  who  is  known  in  the  papal  list  by  the  title  of  Eugenios  IV.  This 
pontiff  approved  of  all  the  measures  that  had  been  entered  into  by  his 
predecessor,  in  relation  to  the  assembling  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which 
was  accordingly  opened  the  23d  of  July,  1431,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Cardinal  Julian  Csesarini,  who  performed  the  functions  of  president  in 
the  place  of  Eugenius. 

The  two  grand  points  that  were  proposed  to  the  deliberation  of  this 
famous  council,  were  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  church  universal,  both  in  its  head  and  in  its  members, 
according  to  the  resolution  that  had  been  taken  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stance. For  that  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  considered  as  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  the  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  who  were  looked  upon  as 
its  members,  were  become  excessively  corrupt ;  and  that,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  prophet  in  a  similar  case,  **  the  whole  head  was  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  faint,*'  was  a  matter  of  fact  too  striking  to  escape  the 
knowledge  of  the  obscurest  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared 
by  the  very  form  of  the  council,'  by  its  method  of  proceeding,  and  by  the 
first  decrees  that  were  enacted  by  its  authority,  that  the  assembled  £Eithers 
were  in  earnest,  and  firmly  resolved  to  answer  the  end  and  purpose  of 
their  meeting.  Eugenius  IV.  was  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
reformation,  which  he  feared  above  all  things,  and  beholding  with  terror 
the  zeal  and  designs  of  these  spiritual  physicians,  he  attempted  twice  the 
dissolving  of  the  counciL  These  repeated  attempts  were  vigorously  and 
successAilly  opposed  by  the  assembled  fathers,  who  proved,  by  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  other  arguments  equally  conclusive, 
that  the  council  was  superior,  in  point  of  authority,  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 
This  controversy,  which  was  the  first  that  had  arisen  between  the  council 
and  the  pope,  was  terminated  in  the  month  of  November,  1433,  by  the 
silence  and  concessions  of  the  latter,  who,  in  the  month  following,  wrote 
a  letter  from  Rome,  containing  his  approbation  of  the  council,  and  his 
acknowledgment  of  its  authority.  * 


r  9y  By  ihe  form  of  the  conncil,  Dr. 
Mosbeim  uudoubtedlj  metiiB  the  diyiiion  of 
the  cvdinali,  •rchbuhopt,  bithops,  abbots, 
&e.  into  four  equal  daBtes,  without  any  regard 
to  the  nation  or  prorince  by  which  they  were 
sent.  This  prudent  arrangement  prevented 
the  cabala  and  intrigues  of  the  Italians,  whose 
bishops  were  mueh  more  numerous  than  those 
of  other  nations,  and  who,  by  their  number, 
might  hare  had  it  in  their  power  to  retard  or 
defeat  the  laudable  purpose  the  council  had 
in  Tiew,  had  things  been  otherwise  ordered. 

*  The  history  of  this  grand  and  memorable 
council  ii  yet  wanting.  The  learned  Stephen 
Balozius  (as  we  find  in  the  Histoire  de  TAca- 
d^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles  Lettres, 
torn.  ▼!.  p.  544),  and  after  bim  M.  Len&nt, 
promised  the  world  a  history  of  this  council ; 
bat  neither  of  these  valuable  writers  performed 


their  promise.*  The  acts  of  this  funooa 
assembly  have  been  collected  with  incredible 
industry,  in  a  great  number  of  Tolumea,  from 
Various  archiTes  and  libraries,  at  the  expense 
of  Rodolphus  Augustas,  dnke  of  Brunswick, 
by  the  very  learned  and  laborious  Herman 
van  der  Hardt.  They  are  preserved,  as  wt 
are  informed,  in  the  library  at  Hanover,  and 
they  certainly  deserve  to  be  dravm  from  their 
retreat,  and  pubUshed  to  the  world.  la 
the  mean  time,  the  curious  may  consult  tbe 
abridgment  of  the  Acts  of  this  council,  which 
were  published  in  8vo,  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1512,  and  which  I  have  made  use  of  in  this 
history,  as  also  the  following  anthon  :  iEoeae 
Sylvi  Lib.  duo  de  Condlio  Basilienii ;  Ed- 
man.  Richerius,  Histor.  ConciUor.  (SencraL 
lib.  iii.  cap.  1 ;  Henr.  Canisii  Lectionea  An- 
tiquB,  torn.  iv.  p.  447. 


*  S^  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  been  guilty 
of  an  oversight;  for  Lenfant  did  in  reality 
perform  his  promise,  and  composed  the  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Basil,  which  he  blended 
with  his  History  of  the  War  of  the  Hussites, 


on  account  of  the  connection  that  there  was  be- 
tween these  two  subjects ;  and  also  because  his 
advanced  age  prevented  his  indolging  himself 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to'  give  a  fall  and 
complete  history  of  tiie  coaneil  of  Baail,  $fuU 
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The  decrees  and  ^^^*  Thesc  preliminary  measures  being  finished,   the 

aete  of  the  eoun-  council  proceeded  with  zeal  and  activity  to  the  accom- 
cUofBaeU.  pUshment  of  the  important  purposes  for  which  it  was 
assembled.  The  pope's  legates  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  council, 
but  not  before  they  had  declared,  upon  oath,  that  they  would  submit  to 
the  decrees  that  should  be  enacted  in  it,  and  more  particularly  that  they 
would  adhere  to  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
in  relation  to  the  supremacy  of  general  councils,  and  the  subordination  of 
the  pontifb  to  their  authority  and  jurisdiction.  Nay,  these  very  laws, 
which  the  popes  beheld  with  such  averuon  and  horror,  were  solemnly  re- 
newed by  the  council,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1434,  and,  on  the  9th  of  the 
same  month,  in  the  following  year,  the  annates,  as  they  were  called,,  were 
publicly  abolished,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  this 
measure  by  the  legates  of  the  Roman  see.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1436, 
a  confession  of  faith  was  read,  which  every  pontiff  was  to  subscribe  on  the 
day  of  his  election,  the  number  of  cardinids  was  reduced  to  twenty-four, 
and  the  papal  impositions,  called  expectatives,  reservations,  and  provisions, 
were  entirely  annulled.  These  measures,  with  others  of  a  like  nature, 
provoked  Eugenius  to  the  highest  degree,  and  made  him  form  a  design 
either  for  removing  this  troublesome  and  enterprising  council  into  Italy,  or 
of  setting  up  a  new  council  in  opposition  to  it,  which  might  fix  bounds  to 
its  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  in  the  year  1437,  the  assembled  fathers  having,  on  account  of  the 
Greeks,  come  to  a  resolution  of  holding  the  council  at  Basil,  Avignon,  or 
some  city  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  intractable  pontiff  opposed  this 
motion,  and  maintained  that  it  should  be  transferred  into  Italy.  Each  of 
the  contending  parties  persevered,  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  in  the  reso- 
lution they  had  taken,  and  this  occasioned  a  warm  and  violent  contest 
between  the  pope  and  the  council.  The  latter  summoned  Eugenius  to 
appear  before  them  at  Basil,  the  26th  day  of  July,  1437,  in  order  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct ;  but  the  pontiff,  instead  of  complying  with  this 
summons,  issued  out  a  decree,  by  which  he  pretended  to  dissolve  the 
council,  and  to  assemble  another  at  Ferrara.  This  decree,  indeed,  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  council,  which,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  several  other  princes,  continued  its  deli- 
berations at  Basil,  and,  on  the  28th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  contumacy  against  the  rebellious  pontiff,  for  having 
refused  to  obey  their  order. 

ThecoaocOof  XIII.  In  the  year  1438,  Eugenius  in  person  opened  the 

Ferrara  held  bj    council,  which  he  had  summoucd  to  meet  at  Ferrara,  and 
ugenua.  ^^  ^^^  sccond  scsslou  thundered  out  an  excommunication 

against  the  fathers  assembled  at  Basil.  The  principal  business  that  was 
now  to  be  transacted  in  the  pontiffs  council,  was  the  proposed  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  this 
salutary  and  important  design  to  a  happy  issue,  the  emperor,  John  Palaeo- 
logus,  the  Grecian  patriarch  Josephus,  with  the  most  eminent  bishops  and 
doctors  among  the  Greeks,  arrived  in  Italy,  and  appeared  in  person  at 
Ferrara.  What  animated,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  zeal  of  the  Greeks 
in  this  negotiation,  was  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  pleasing  hope,  that  their  reconciliation  with  the  Roman 
pontiff  would  contribute  to  engage  the  Latins  in  their  cause.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  was  little  done  at  Ferrara,  where  matters  were  carried  on  too 
slowly,  to  afford  any  prospect  of  an  end  of  their  dissensions  ;  but  the  nego- 
tiations were  more  successful  at  Florence,  whither  Eugenius  removed  the 
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council  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1439,  on  account  of  the  plague 
that  broke  out  at  Ferrara.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council  of  Basil,  exas-" 
perated  by  the  imperious  proceedings  of  Eugenius,  deposed  him  from  the 
papacy  on  the  25Ui  of  June,  in  the  year  1489;  which  vigorous  measoie 
was  not  approved  of  by  the  European  kings  and  princes.  It  may  be  easily 
conceived  what  an  impression  this  step  made  upon  the  affionted  pontiff; 
he  lost  all  patience  ;  and  devoted,  for  the  second  time,  to  hell  and  damna- 
tion, the  members  of  the  council  of  Basil,  by  a  solemn  and  most  severe 
edict,  in  which  also  he  declared  all  their  acts  null,  and  all  their  proceed- 
ings unlawful.  This  new  peal  of  papal  thunder  was  held  in  derision  by 
the  council  of  Basil,  who  persisting  in  their  purpose,  elected  another 
pontiff,  and  raised  to  that  high  dignity  Amadeua,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
then  lived  in  the  most  profound  solitude  at  a  delicious  retreat,  called 
RipaiUe,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Leman  Lake,  and  who  is  known  in  the 
papal  list  by  the  name  of  Felix  Y. 

Th«  drareb  afflict-  XIY.  This  election  was  the  occasion  of  the  revival 
•dwikhsMhittD.  of  that  deplorable  schism,  which  had  formerly  rent  the 
church,  and  which  had  been  terminated  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  after 
so  many  vain  and  fruitless  e^brts,  at  the  council  of  Constance.  Nay,  the 
new  breach  was  still  more  lamentable  than  the  former  one,  as  the  flame 
was  kindled  not  only  between  two  rival  pontiffs,  but  also  between  the  two 
contending  councils  of  Basil  and  Florence.  The  .greatest  part  of  the  church 
submitted  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  adopted  the  cause  of  Eugenius  ;  whUe 
Felix  was  acknowledged  as  lawful  pontiff  by  a  great  number  of  academies, 
and  among  others  by  the  famous  university  of  Paris,  as  also  in  several 
kingdoms  and  provinces.  The  council  of  Basil  continued  its  deliberations, 
and  went  on  enacting  laws,  and  publishing  edicts,  untU  the  year  1443, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Eugenius  and  his  adherents  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  proceedings.  And  though  in  that  year  the  members  of  the  council 
retired  to  their  respective  places  of  abode,  yet  they  declared  publicly  that 
the  council  was  not  dissolved,  but  would  resume  its  deliberations  at  Basil, 
Lyons,  or  Lausanne,  as  soon  as  a  proper  opportunity  was  oEeted^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of  Florence,  with  Eugenius  at  its  head, 
was  chiefly  employed  in  reconciling  the  differences  between  t^e  Greeks 
and  Latins  ;  which  weighty  business  was  committed  to  the  prudeuoe,  seal, 
and  piety,  of  a  select  number  of  eminent  men  on  both  sides.     The  most 
distinguished  among  those  whom  the  Greeks  chose  for  this  purpose  was 
the  learned  Bessarion,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  caidinal 
in  the  Roman  Church.     This  great  man,  engaged  and  seduced  by  the 
presents  and  splendid  promises  of  the  Latin  pontiff,  employed  the  whole 
extent  of  his  authority,  and  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  nay,  he  hsd 
recourse  even  to  promises  and  threatenings,  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  peace  that  were  proposed  by  Eugenius.     These 
conditions  required  their  consent  to  the  following  points: — '*That  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the  Father ;  that  de- 
parted souls  were  purified  in  the  infernal  regions,  by  a  certain  kind  of  fire, 
before  their  admission  into  the  presence  and  vision  of  the  Deity ; — that 
unleavened  bread  might  be  used  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord*s  sup- 
per ;" — and  lastly,  wMch  was  the  main  and  principal  thing  inusted  upon 
by  tiie  Latins,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  the  supreme  judge,  the  true 
head  of  the  universal  church.     Such  were  the  terms  of  peace  to  which  the 
Greeks  were  obliged  to  submit,  all  except  Mark  of  Ephesus,  whom  neither 
entreaties  nor  rewards  could  move  from  his  purpose,  or  engage  to  submit 
to  a  reconciliation  founded  upon  such  conditions.     And  indeed  this  recon- 
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cfltation,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  various  stratagems,  was  much 
more  specious  than  solid,  and  had  by  no  means  stability  sufficient  to  assure 
its  duration.  We  find  accordingly,  that  the  Qredan  deputies  were  no 
sooner  returned  to  Constantinople  than  they  declared  publicly,  that  all 
things  had  been  carried  on  at  Florence  by  artifice  and  fraud,  and  renewed 
the  schism  which  had  been  so  imperfectly  healed  a  little  time  before.  The 
council  of  Florence  put  an  end  to  its  deliberations  on  the  26th  of  April, 
in  tbe  year  1442,*  without  having  executed  any  of  the  designs  that  were 
proposed  by  it,  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  For,  besides  the  afEair  of  the 
Greeks,  they  proposed  bringing  the  Armenians,  Jacobites,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Abyssinians,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church  ;  but  this 
project  was  attended  with  as  little  success  as  the  other. 
Which  la  iieiied  XV.  Eugenius  IV.  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 

fleliule <rfN£oiu    ^^^  schism  in  the  see  of  Rome,  died  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
^'  binary  1447,  and  was  succeeded  in  a  few  weeks  by  Thomas 

de  Sarsano,  bishop  of  Bologna,  who  filled  the  pontificate  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Nicolas  V.  This  eminent  prelate  had,  in  point  of  merit,  the 
best  pretensions  possible  to  the  papal  throne.  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  erudition  and  genius ;  he  was  a  zealous  patron  and  protector  of  learned 
men  ;  and  what  was  still  more  laudable,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  modera- 
tion, and  for  the  meek  and  pacific  spirit  that  discovered  itself  in  all  his 
conduct  and  actions.  Under  this  pontificate  the  European  princes,  and 
more  especially  the  king  of  France,  exerted  their  warmest  endeavours  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  union  in  the  Latin  church,  and  their  efibrts  were 
crowned  with  the  desired  success.  For  in  the  year  1449,  Felix  Y.  resigned 
the  papal  chair,  and  returned  to  his  delicious  hermitage  at  Ripaille,  while 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Basil,  assembled  at  Lausanne,^  ratified  his 
voluntary  abdication,  and  by  a  solemn  decree  ordered  the  universal  church 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Nicolas  as  their  lawful  pontiff.  On  the 
other  hand,  Nicolas  proclaimed  this  treaty  of  peace  with  great  pomp  on 
the  18th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  and  set  the  seal  of  his  approbation  and 
authority  to  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil.  This  pontiff  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  by  his  love  of  learning, 
and  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
which  he  promoted  in  Italy  with  great  success,  by  the  encouragement  he 
granted  to  the  learned  Greeks,  who  came  from  Constantinople  into  that 
country."  The  principal  occasion  of  his  death  was  the  fatal  revolution 
that  threw  this  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  ; 
this  melancholy  event  preyed  upon  his  spmts,  and  ^t  length  ended  bis 
days  on  the  24th  of  March,  in  the  year  1455. 

XYI.  His  successor  Alphonsus  Borgia,  who  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and 


■  The  hbtorj  of  thit  council,  and  of  the 
fraudf  and  Btratagenis  that  wero  practised  in 
it,  ^raa  composed  by  that  learned  Grecian, 
Sylvester  Sgyropulua,  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague,  in  the  year  1660,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  a  preliminary  discourse,  and 
ample  notes  by  the  learned  Robeit  Creighton, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain.  This  history  was 
refuted  by  Leo  AUatins,  in  a  work  entitled 
ExercitationeB  in  Creightoni  Af^Mratum,  Yep- 
slonem,  et  Notaa  ad  Historiam  Goncilii  Flo- 
rentini  seriptam  a  Sguropolo,  Romai,  1674, 
4to.  See  the  same  anthor*s  Perpetoa  Con- 
sensio  Ecdesias  Oriental,  et  Oooident  p.  875 ; 
as  also  Mabillon,  Museum  Italicnm,  torn,  i 


p.  243 ;  Spanbemius,  De  perpetua  Disaensione 
Eccles.  Orient,  et  Occident,  torn.  ii.  Opp.  p. 
491 ;  Hermann,  Historia  Concertat.  de  Ptoe 
azymo,  part  II.  cap.  ▼.  p.  124. 

^  The  abdication  of  Felix  Y.  was  made  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1449,  and  it  was  ratified  on 
the  16th  day  of  the  month,  by  the  assembled 
Ikthers  at  Lausanne. 

«  See  Dom.  G«>igii  Tita  Nicolai  Y.  ad 
Fidem  Yeterum  Monumentomm ;  to  whiek 
is  added  a  treatise  entitled,  Disquisitio  de 
Nicolai  Y.  erga  Litteras  et  Litteratos  Yiroa 
P^tracinio,  published  in  4tQ,  a*  Rome,  in  the 
year  1742. 
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is  known  in  the  papal  list  by  the  denomination  of  Caliztus  III.,  was  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  his  zeal  in  animating  the  Christian  princes  to  make 
war  upon  the  Turks  ;  his  reign  also  was  short,  for  he  died  in  the  year  1458. 
MneaB  Sylvius  Piecolomini,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pontificate  that 
PiuB  II.  same  year,  under  the  title  of  Pius  II.,  rendered  hia  name 

much  more  illustrious,  not  only  by  his  extensive  geniosy 
and  the  important  transactions  that  were  carried  on  during  his  administra- 
tion, but  also  by  the  various  and  useful  productions  widi  which  he  enriched 
the  republic  of  letters.  The  lustre  of  his  fame  was,  indeed,  tarnished  by  a 
scandalous  proof  which  he  gave  of  his  fickleness  and  inconsistency,  or 
rather  perhaps  of  his  bad  faith ;  for  after  having  vigorously  defended,  against 
the  pontiffs,  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of  general  counols,  and  nudntuned 
with  peculiar  boldness  and  obstinacy  the  cause  of  the  council  of  Basil 
against  Eugenius  IV.  he  ignominiously  renounced  these  generous  principles 
upon  his  accession  to  the  pontificate,  and  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  them 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  administration.  Thus,  in  the  year  1460, 
he  denied  publicly  that  the  pope  was  subordinate  to  a  general  council,  and 
even  prohibited  all  appeals  to  such  a  council  under  the  severest  penalties. 
The  year  following,  he  obtained  firom  Lewis  XI.  king  of  France,  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  favoured,  in  a  particular  manner» 
the  pretensions  of  the  general  councils  to  supremacy  in  the  church.*^    But 


*  ft^  There  vm  a  famout  edict  entitled. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  inued  out  by  Lewii 
IX.,  ^ho,  though  be  it  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  Calendar,  was  yet  a  zealont  aiserter  of 
the  liberty  and  priTilegee  of  the  Gallican 
chnrch  against  the  despotic  encroachments 
and  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontifis.  It  was 
mainst  their  tyrannical  proceedings,  and  in- 
tolerable extortions,  that  this  edict  was  chiefly 
levelled ;  and  though  some  creatures  of  the 
court  of  Rome  have  thrown  out  insinuations 
of  its  being  a  spurious  production,  yet  the 
contrsry  is  evident  from  its  having  been  rq^is- 
tered,  as  the  authentic  edict  of  that  pious  mo- 
narch, by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  year 
1461,  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  assembled 
at  Toun  in  the  year  1483,  and  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Psris,  1491 . — See,  for  a  farther  account 
of  this  edict,  the  excellent  History  of  France, 
begun  by  the  Abb^  Yelley,  and  continued  by 
M.  Yillaret,  vol.  vl.  p.  57. 

The  edict  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  in  view 
here,  is  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  that  was  drawn 
up  at  Bourges,  in  the  year  1438,  by  Charles 
VIJ.  king  of  France,  with  the  consent  of  the 
most  eminent  prelates  and  grandees  of  the  na- 
tion, who  were  assembled  at  that  place.  This 
edict,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  deliver  the  French  clergy  firom  the  vexa- 


tions they  suf!iBred  from  the  encroacboMnls  «f 
the  popes,  ever  since  the  latter  had  fixed  their 
residence  at  Avignon,  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  articles,  in  which,  among  other  salntazy 
regulations,  the  elections  to  vacant  beneftcca 
were  roatored  to  their  ancient  purity  and  free- 
dom ;  *  the  Annates  and  oUier  pecuniary  pfo- 
tensions  and  encroachments  of  the  p<»tiflb 
abolished,  and  the  authority  of  a  genen) 
eouncil  declared  superior  to  that  of  the  popcu 
This  edict  was  drawn  up  in  concert  with  the 
fiithera  of  the  council  of  BasU,  and  the  twenty- 
three  articles  it  contains  were  taken  from  tho 
decrees  of  that  council;  though  they  were 
admitted  by  the  GSallican  church  with  oertaia 
modifications,  which  the  nature  of  the  time* 
and  the  mannera  of  the  nation  raidered  ex- 
pedient. Such  then  was  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, which  Pope  Pius  II.  engaged  Lewis  XL, 
who  received  upon  that  occasion,  for  him  and 
his  successors,  the  title  of  Most  Chiistlatt,  to 
abolish  by  a  solemn  declaration,  the  full  exe- 
cution of  which  was,  however,  prevented  by 
the  noble  stand  made  by  the  universi^  of 
Paris  in  favour  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Lewis  also,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  de> 
luded  into  this  declaration  by  the  treacherous 
insinuations  of  Geofiry,  bishop  of  Ansa,  whom 
the  pope  had  bribed  with  a  cardlnal^s  cap,  and 


*  09*  That  is  to  say,  that  these  elections 
were  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Popes, 
who  had  usurped  them,  and  that  by  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  every  church  had  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  its  bishop,  and  every  monas- 
tery its  abbot  or  prior.  By  the  Concordate, 
or  agreement,  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X., 
which  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  the  nomination  to  the  bishop- 


rics in  France,  and  the  eoUation  of  certain 
benefices  of  the  higher  class,  were  vested  in 
the  kings  of  France.  An  ample  and  satia- 
&ctory  account  of  this  convention  may  be 
seen  in  bishop  BumeCs  excellent  History  of 
the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  p«  3,  and  in  a  Wk 
entitled,  Histoire  du  Droit  PubL  Eedesiaa- 
tique  Fnm^ois,  published  in  8vo,  in  1787, 
and  in  4to,  in  1752. 
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the  most  egregious  instance  of  impudence  and  perfidy  that  he  exhibited  to 
the  whole  world  was  in  the  year  1463,  when  he  published  a  solemn  retrac- 
tation of  all  that  he  had  written  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Basil,  and  de* 
dared,  without  either  shame  or  hesitation,  that,  as  ^neas  Sylvius,  he  was 
a  damnable  heretic ;  but,  as  Pius  II.,  he  was' an  orthodox  pontiff.  This  in- 
decent declaration  was  the  last  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  that  happened 
during  his  pontificate ;  for  he  departed  this  life  in  the  month  of  Jidy,  in 
the  year  1464.  • 

XYII.  Paul  II.,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  whose  name  was  Peter  Bard,  was 
raised  to  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  year  1464,  and  died  in  the  year 
1471.  His  administration  was  distinguished  by  some  measures,  which,  if 
we  consider  the  genius  of  the  times,  were  worthy  of  praise ;  though  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed,  that  he  did  many  things  which  were 
evidently  inexcusable,  not  to  mention  his  reducing  the  jubilee  circle  to 
twenty-five  years ;  and  thus  accelerating  the  return  of  that  most  absurd  and 
superstitious  ceremony.  So  that  his  reputation  became  at  least  dubious  in 
after  times,  and  was  viewed  in  different  lights  by  different  persons.'  The 
following  pontiffs,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  YII.,  whose  names  were  Francis 
Albescola  and  John  Baptist  Sibo,  were  neither  remarkable  for  their  virtues 
nor  their  vices.  The  former  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1484,  and  the 
latter  in  1492.  Filled  with  the  most  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  Europe  in  general,  and  Italy  in  particular,  from  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Turks,  they  both  attempted  putting  themselves  into  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  wumly  exhorted  the  European  princes  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  progress  of  that  warlike  people.  But  many  obstacles  arose,  which 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  important  design,  and  rendered  the  exhor- 
tations of  these  zealous  pontiffs  without  effect.  The  other  undertakings 
that  were  projected  or  carried  on,  during  their  continuance  at  the  head  of 
the  church,  are  not  of  importance  sufficient  to  require  particular  notice. 
Aieiandervi.  XYIII.  In  the  Series  of  pontiffs  that  ruled  the  church 
during  this  century,  the  last,  in  order  of  time,  was  Alexan- 
der VI.,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  whose  name  was  Roderic  Borgia.  The  life 
and  actions  of  this  man  show,  that  there  was  a  Nero  among  the  popes  as 
well  as  among  the  emperors.  The  crimes  and  enormities  that  history  has 
imputed  to  this  papal  Nero,  evidently  prove  him  to  have  been  not  only 
destitute  of  all  religious  and  virtuous  principles,  but  even  regardless  of 
decency,  and  hardened  against  the  very  feeling  of  shame.  And,  though 
it  may  be  possible  that  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  may  have  forged  &lse 
i^usations  against  him,  andi  in  some,  instances,  exaggerated  the  horror  of 
his  real  crimes ;  yet  there  is  upon  record  an  authentic  list  of  undoubted 
facts,  which,  both  by  their  number  and  their  atrocity,  are  sufficient  to  ren- 


luge  promiies  of  a  more  lacrstive  kind,  took 
no  tort  of  puoi  to  have  it  executed,  but  pab- 
liihed,  on  tiie  contrary,  new  edicta  against  tbe 
pecuniary  pretennona  and  extortions  of  the 
ooort  of  Rome.  So  that  in  reality  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  was  not  abolished  before  the 
Conoordate,  or  agreement,  which  was  trans- 
acted between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  the 
year  1517,  and  was  forced  upon  the  French 
nation  in  opposition  to  the  united  efforts  of 
the  clergy,  Uie  university,  the  parliament,  and 
the  people.  See,  for  a  fiuther  account  of  this 
matter,  Du  Clois,  Histoiie  de  Loob  XI.  yoL 
i.p.  115—132. 


•  Besides  the  writers  of  Ecclesiaatical  Hia- 
tory,  see  NouYean  Diction.  Histor.  et  Cri« 
tique,  torn.  ii.  at  the  article  Eo^e  SylWus,  p. 
26. 

'  Paul  II.  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find, 
in  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men 
of  this  agCi  the  famous  cardinal  Luirini,  a 
zealous  apologist  See  among  the  produc- 
tions of  that  illustrious  prelate,  the  piece  en- 
tiUed,  *'  Pauli  II.  YiU  ex  Codioe  Anglicse 
BibliotbecsB  desumpta,  pnemissis  ipsius  Tin- 
diciis  adyersus  Platinam,  aliosque  Obtrectft- 
tores,  Ronue,  1740,*"  in  4to. 
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der  the  name  and  memory  of  Alexander  YI.  odious  and  detestable  in  the 
esteem  even  of  such  as  have  the  smallest  tincture  of  virtuous  principles 
and  feelings.  An  inordinate  affection  for  his  children  was  the  principal 
source  from  whence  proceeded  a  great  part  of  the  crimes  he  committed. 
He  had  foiur  sons  of  a  concuhine  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  years : 
among  whom  was  the  in&mous  Cassar  Borgia.  A  daughter,  named  Lucretia, 
was  likewise  among  the  fruits  of  this  unlawful  commerce.  The  tenderness 
of  the  pontiff  for  this  spurious  offspring  was  excessive  heyond  all  expres- 
sion ;  his  only  aim  was  to  load  them  with  riches  and  honours ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  this  purpose,  he  trampled  with  contempt  upon  every  obstacle 
which  the  demands  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  religion,  laid  in  his  way. '  Thus  he  went  on  in  his  profligate  career 
until  the  year  1503,  when  the  poison  which  he  and  his  son  Csesar  had 
mingled  for  others  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  avarice  and  ambition,  cut 
short,  by  a  happy  mistake,  his  own  days.** 

XIX.  The  monastic  societies,  as  we  learn  fix>m  a  multi- 
tude of  authentic  records,  and  from  the  testimonies  of  the 
best  writers,  were  at  this  time  so  many  herds  of  lazy,  illiterate,  profligate, 
and  licentious  Epicureans,  whose  views  in  life  were  confined  to  opulence, 
idleness,  and  pleasure.  The  rich  monks,  particularly  those  of  the  Bene- 
dictine and  Augustine  orders,  perverted  their  revenues  to  the  gratification 
of  their  lusts ;  and  renouncing  in  their  conduct  all  regard  to  their  respec- 
tive rules  of  discipline,  drew  upon  themselves  a  popular  odium  by  Uieir 
sensuality  and  licentiousness.*  This  was  matter  of  affliction  to  many  wise 
and  good  men,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  who  formed  the  pious 
design  of  stemming  the  torrent  of  monkish  luxury,  and  exciting  a  spirit  of 
reformation  among  that  degenerate  order.  J  Among  the  German  reformers, 
who  undertook  the  restoration  of  virtue  and  temperance  in  the  convents, 
^icolas  de  Mazen,  an  Austrian  abbot,  and  Nicolas  Dunkelspuhl,  professor 
at  Vienna,  held  the  first  rank.  They  attempted,  with  unparalleled  seal 
and  assiduity,  the  reformation  of  the  Benedictines  throughout  all  Germany, 
and  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  restore,  at  least,  a  certain  air  of  decency  and 
virtue  in  the  monasteries  of  Suabia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria.^  The 
reformation  of  the  same  order  was  attempted  in  France  by  many,  and 
particularly  by  Guido,  or  Guy  Juvenal,  a  learned  man,  whose  writings, 
upon  that  and  on  other  subjects,  were  received  with  applause.*  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  monks,  both  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  resisted,  with  obstinacy,  the  salutary  attempts  of  these  spiritual 
physicians,  and  returned  their  zeal  with  the  worst  treatment  that  it  was 
possible  to  show  them. 
The  ifeudicanti.  ^^'  While  the  opuleut  monks  exhibited  to  the  worid 
scandalous  examples  of  luxury,   ignorance,  laziness,  and 


f  The  life  of  thit  execrable  tyrant  bu  been 
written  in  Engliah  hy  Mr.  Alexander  Qor- 
don,  wboM  work  was  translated  into  French, 
and  pablished  at  Amsterdam  in  1732.  The 
same  subject  has,  boweyer,  been  bandied  with 
more  moderation  by  the  ingenious  and  learned 
author  of  the  Histoire  du  Droit  Publ.  Ecdes. 
FVBn9oiB,  to  which  history  are  subjoined  the 
liTCi  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Leo  X. 

^  Such  is  the  account  which  the  best  his- 
torians haye  giyen  of  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  Voltaire,  notwithstanding,  hai  pretebded 
to  prove  that  this  pontiff  died  a  natural  death. 


I  See  Martini  Senglng.  TuItionesOrdiniaS. 
Benedict!,  sen  ^Oratio  in  ConciKo  BaeiliensL 
A.  1433,  contra  Vitia  Benedict*  rscifeati,  in 
Bemh.  Petii.  Biblioth.  Ascetics,  torn.  vUi.  p. 
517. 

i  See  Leibnitii  Pnef.  ad  torn,  ii  Scriptor. 
Bmnsyic.  p.  40. 

k  ppr  mi  account  of  these  Reformers,  see 
Martin  Kropf,  Bibliotheca  Mellioensis,  aeu  de 
Vitiis  et  Scriptis  Benedictinor.  Mollicensaum, 
p.  143,  163,203,206. 

■  Sec  Liron,  Singularity  UistoriqiMs  et 
Litt^nires,  torn.  iii.  p.  49.  x 
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licentiousness,  accompanied  with  a  barbarous  aversion  to  every  thing  that 
carried  the  remotest  aspect  of  science,  the  Mendicants,  and  more  especially 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were  chargeable  with  irregularities  of 
another  kind.  Besides  their  arrogance,  which  was  excessive,  a  quarrelsome 
und  litigious  spirit,  an  ambitious  desire  of  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  others,  an  insatiable  seal  for  the  propagation  of  superstition, 
and  the  itch  of  disputing  and  of  starting  absuid  and  intricate  questions  of  a 
religious  kind,  prevailed  among  them,  and  drew  upon  them  justly  the  dis- 
pleasure and  indignation  of  many.  It  was  this  wrangling  spirit  that  per« 
petuated  the  controversies  which  had  subsisted  so  long  between  them  and 
the  bishops,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  sacerdotal  order ;  and  it  was  their  vain 
curiosity,  and  their  inordinate  passion  for  novelty,  that  made  the  divines, 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  academies,  complain  of  the  dangerous 
and  destructive  errors  they  had  introduced  into  religion.  These  complaints 
were  repeated,  without  interruption,  in  aU  the  provinces  where  the  Men- 
dicants had  any  credit ;  and  the  same  complaints  were  often  presented  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  where  they  exercised  sufficiently  both  the  patience  and 
subtilty  of  the  pontiffs  and  their  ministers.  The  different  pontifib  that  ruled 
the  church  during  this  century,  were  differently  affected  towards  the  Mendi- 
cants ;  some  patronised  them,  others  opposed  them  ;  and  this  circumstance 
frequently  changed  the  face  of  things,  and,  for  a  long  time,  rendered  the 
decision  of  the  contest  dubious.'"  The  persecution  that  was  carried  on 
against  the  Beguins  became  also  an  occasion  of  increasing  the  odium  that 
had  been  cast  upon  the  begging  monks,  and  was  extremely  prejudicial  to 
their  interests.  For  the  Beguins  and  Lollards,  to  escape  the  fury  of  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  bishops  and  others,  frequently  took  refuge  in  the 
third  order  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustinians,  hoping  that, 
in  the  patronage  and  protection  of  these  powerful  and  respected  societies, 
they  should  find  a  secure  retreat  from  the  calamities  that  oppressed  them* 
Nor  were  their  hopes  entirely  disappointed  here ;  but  the  storm  that  hitherto 
pursued  them,  fell  upon  their  new  patrons  and  protectors,  the  Mendicants ; 
who,  by  affording  a  refuge  to  a  sect  so  odious  to  the  clergy,  drew  upon 
themselves  the  indignation  of  that  sacred  order,  and  were  thereby  involved 
in  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  various  kinds." 

Tho&toof  ui«  XXI.  The  more  austere  and  rebellious  Franciscans,  who» 

pratxiceiii.  separating  themselves  from  the  church,  renounced  their 

allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  Fratricelli,  or  Minorites,  continued,  together  -with  their  Tertiaries,  the 
Beghards,  to  carry  on  an  open  war  against  the  court  of  Rome.  Their 
head- quarters  were  in  Italy,  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries ;  for  it  was  there  that  their  leader  and  chief  ruler  re- 
sided. They  were  persecuted  about  the  middle  of  this  century  with  the 
greatest  severity  by  pope  Nicolas  V.,  who  employed  every  method  he 
could  think  of  to  vanquish  their  obstinacy,  sending  for  that  purpose  suc- 
cessively against  them  the  Franciscan  monks,  armed  hosts,  and  civil 
magistrates,  and  committing  to  the  flames  many  of  those  who  reipained 
unmoved  by  all  these  means  of  conversion.*     This  heavy  persecution  was 

"■  See  lAunoii,  Lib.  do  Gaoone:  OmBit  ^  MMiiiiut  Sartius,  De  Antiqna  Pioentam, 

Utriiuqae  8ezai»  0pp.  torn.  i.  part  I.  p.  287 ;  ciTitate  Capromontana,  in  Aogeli  Cdogone 

Boolaj,  Hitt  Acad.  Paria,  t  ▼.  p.  188, 196,  Raceolto  di  Opiuculi  Scientifici,  torn,  xzxix. 

204,  522,  568,  601,  617,  753 ;  Ant  Wood»  p,  39,  81,  97,  whore  we  have  aeverml  extraeta 

Antiq.  Oxen.  torn.  i.  p.  210, 212,  224.  from  the  Manuscript  Dialogue  of  Jafloboa  d« 

^  See  the  preceding  century.  Marchia,  against  the  Fratricelli. 
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earned  on  by  the  succeeding  pontiffs,  and  by  none  with  greater  bitterness 
and  vehemence  than  by  Paul  II.,  though  it  is  said,  that  this  pope  chose 
rather  to  conquer  the  headstrong  and  stubborn  perseverance  of  this  sect  by 
imprisonment  and  exile,  than  by  fire  and  sword.'  The  Fratricelli,  on  the 
other  hand,  animated  by  the  protection  of  several  persons  of  great  influence, 
who  became  their  patrons  on  account  of  the  striking  appearance  of  sanctity 
which  they  exhibited  to  the  world,  opposed  force  to  force,  and  went  so  fu- 
as  to  put  to  death  some  of  the  inquisitors,  among  whom  Angelo  of  Camal- 
doli  fell  a  victim  to  their  vengeance.^  Nor  were  the  commotions  raised 
by  this  troublesome  sect  confined  to  Italy ;  other  countries  felt  the  eflTects 
of  their  petulant  zeal ;  and  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  where  they  preached  with 
warmth  their  favourite  doctrine,  '*  that  the  true  imitation  of  Christ  con- 
sisted in  beggary,  and  extreme  poverty,"  became  the  theatre  of  this 
spiritual  war.'  The  king  of  Bohemia  was  well  affected  to  these  fanatics, 
granted  them  his  protection,  and  was  on  that  account  excommunicated  by 
Paul  II.*  In  France,  their  affiurs  were  far  from  being  prosperous ;  such  of 
them  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  were  committed  to  the 
flames,*  and  they  were  eagerly  searched  after  in  the  province  of  Thoulouse 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  great  numbers  of  them  lay  concealed, 
and  endeavoured  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies ;  while  several  of 
their  scattered  parties  removed  to  England  and  Ireland.^  The  dreadful 
series  of  calamities  and  persecutions  that  pursued  this  miserable  sect  was 
not  sufiScient  to  extinguish  it  entirely ;  for  it  subsisted  until  the  times  of 
the  reformation  in  Germany,  when  its  remaining  votaries  adopted  the 
cause  and  embraced  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Luther. 
Neworden:->tho  XXII.  Of  the  religions  fraternities  that  were  founded  in 
r  ci?rkiof  the  ^^  ccntury,  none  deserves  «a  more  honourable  mention 
Common  Lift,  than  the  Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life,  as  they 
called  themselves,  who  lived  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  were 
eminently  useful  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  learning,  and  virtue. 
This  society  had  been  formed  in  the  preceding  age  by  Gerard  de  Groote,  a 
native  of  Deventer/  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  fervent  piety  and  ex- 
tensive erudition ;  it  was  not,  however,  before  the  present  century,  that  it 
received  a  proper  degree  of  consistence,  and,  having  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  the  council  of  Constance,  flourished  in  Holland,  the  Lower  Ger- 
many, and  the  adjacent  provinces.  It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
Lettered  Brethren  or  Clerks,  and  the  Illiterate,  who,  though  they  occupied 
separate  habitations,  lived  in  the  firmest  bonds  of  firatemal  union.  The 
clerks  applied  themselves  with  exemplary  zeal  and  assiduity  to  the  study 
of  polite  literature,  and  to  the  education  of  youth.  They  composed 
learned  works  for  the  instruction  of  their  contemporaries,  and  erected 
schools,  and  seminaries  of  learning  wherever  they  went.     The  illiterate 


P  Ang.  Mmt,  Quirini  Vita  Pauli  II.  p.  78 ; 
Jo.  Tar^onut,  Praf.  ad  Claror.  Venetor.  Epit- 
tolai  ad  Magliabechium,  torn.  i.  p.  43,  where 
we  have  an  account  of  the  hooka  that  were 
written  against  the  Fratricelli  hj  Nicolas  Pal- 
meriui  and  others  under  the  pontificate  of 
PauL  II.,  and  which  are  yet  in  manuscript. 

4  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Mali,  p. 
366. 

'  Jo.  Geoigii  Schelhomii  Acta  Historica 
Ecclca.  part  I.  p.  66, 283. 

-  Quirini  ViuPaolill.  p.  73. 


*  I  haTe  in  mannseript,  in  my  poMesaion, 
the  acts  or  decrees  of  the  inquisition  against 
John  Gndulchi  de  Castellione  and  Fkmncia  do 
Archata,  hoth  of  them  Fratrioelli,  who  were 
burned  in  France,  in  the  yesr  1454. 

*  Wood,  Antiq.  Ozonien.  torn.  L  pw  232. 

^  The  lUe  of  this  ftduous  Dutchman  Genrd 
Groote  was  written  bj  Thomsa  i  Kempja, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  hia  works.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  lives  of  eleven  of  hb  oon> 
temporariea,  which  were  compoMd  b/  thia 
eminent  writer. 
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Brethren,  on  tlie  other  hand,  were  employed  in  manual  labour,  and  ex- 
ercised with  success  the  mechanic  arts.  Neither  of  the  two  classes  'was 
under  the  restraint  of  religious  vows ;  yet  they  had  all  things  in  common, 
and  this  community  was  the  great  bond  of  Uieir  union.  The  Sisters  of 
this  virtuous  society  lived  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  employed  the 
hours,  that  were  not  consecrated  to  prayer  and  reading,  in  the  education  of 
young  girls,  and  in  branches  of  industry  suitable  to  their  sex«  The 
schools,  that  were  erected  by  the  Clerks  of  this  fraternity,  acquired  a  great 
and  illustrious  reputation  in  this  century.  From  them  issued  forth  those 
immortal  restorers  of  learning  and  taste  ^at  gave  a  new  face  to  the  re- 
public of  letters  in  Germany  and  Holland,  such  as  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam, 
Alexander  Hegius,  John  Murmelius,  and  several  others.  "^  The  institution 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  diminish  the  credit  of  these  excellent 
schools,  which,  from  that  period,  began  to  decline,  and  of  which  there  are, 
at  this  time,  but  very  few  remaining.  The  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life 
were  frequently  called  Beghards  and  Lollards,  appellations  that  had  been 
given  to  so  many  different  sects,  and  were  obliged  to  sustain  the  insults 
and  opposition  of  the  clergy  and  monks  who  had  an  inexpressible  aver- 
sion to  every  thing  that  bore  the  remotest  aspect  of  learning  and  taste.* 
«.u  «    ,.  —t*  XXIII.  Of  the  Greeks,  who  acquired  a  name  by  their 

The  Greek  writen.  .  _  ,..  ,l»»^  ^ 

learned  productions,  the  most  emment  were, 

Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  the  author  of  several  treatises,  and,  among 
others,  of  a  book  against  the  Heresies  that  had  troubled  the  church ;  to 
which  we  may  add  his  writings  against  the  Latins,  which  are  yet  extant ; ' 

Josephus  Bryennius,  who  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Trinity,  and 
another  against  the  Latins ; 

Macarius  Macres,  whose  animosity  against  the  Latins  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  height ; 

George  Phranza,  whose  historical  talent  makes  a  figure  in  the  compi- 
lation of  the  Byzantine  historians ; 

Marcus  Ephesius,  who  was  an  obstinate  enemy  to  the  council  of 
Florence.  * 

Cardinal  Bessarion,  the  illustrious  protector  and  supporter  of  the  Pla- 
tonic school,  a  roan  of  unparalleled  genius  and  erudition ;  but  much  hated 
by  the  Greeks,  because  he  seemed  to  lean  to  the  party  of  the  Latins,  and 
proposed  a  union  of  the  two  nations  to  the  prejudice  of  the  former  ;* 

George  Scholarius,  otherwise  called  Gennadius,  who  wrote  against 
the  Latins,  and  more  especially  against  the  council  of  Florence,  with 


*  Accounts  of  this  order  haye  been  giren 
by  Aub.  Mirens  in  his  Chronicon  id  A.  1384, 
and  by  Heljot,  in  hit  History  of  the  Religious 
Orders,  torn.  iiL  But,  in  thst  which  I  haye 
here  given,  there  are  some  circumstances  taken 
from  ancient  records  not  yet  published.  I 
haye  in  my  possession  several  manuscripts, 
which  furnish  materials  for  a  much  clearer  and 
more  circumstantial  account  of  the  institution 
and  progress  of  this  order,  than  can  be  derived 
from  the  books  that  have  hitherto  appeared  on 
that  subject 

'  We  read  frequently,  in  the  records  of  this 
century,  of  schools  erected  by  the  Lollards, 
and  sometimes  by  the  Beghards,  at  Deventer, 
Brunswick,  Eoningsberg,  and  Munster,  and 
many  other  placet.    Now  thete  LoUardt  were 


■the  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life,  who,  on  account 
of  their  yirtne,  industry,  and  learning;  which 
rendered  them  so  useful  in  the  education  of 
youth,  were  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  se- 
veral cities  to  reside  among  them. 

T  Jo.  Alb.  FabriciuB,  BibL  Gnec.  vol.  ziv. 
p.  49 ;  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblio- 
th^ue  Eccl^  par.  Bf.  Du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p. 
400. 

*  Rich.  Simon,  1.  c.  fom.  L  p.  431. 

■  For  an  account  of  Bessarion  and  the  other 
learned  men  here  mentioned,  see  Bomerus 
and  Hody,  in  their  histories  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  Letters  in  Italy,  by  the  Greeks  that 
took  refuge  there,  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople :  add  to  these  the  Bibliotheca 
Gnsea.  of  Fabridus. 
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Latin  writer*. 


more  learning,  candour,  and  perspicuity  than  the  rest  of  his  conntry- 
men  ;*» 

George  Oemistius  Pletho,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  who  excited  many 
of  the  Italians  to  the  study,  not  only  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  par- 
ticular, hut  of  Grecian  literature  in  general ; 

George  of  Trapesond,  who  translated  several  of  the  most  eminent 
Grecian  authors  into  Latin,  and  supported  the  cause  of  the  Latins  against 
the  Greeks  hy  his  dexterous  and  eloquent  pen ; 

George  Codinus,  of  whom  we  have  yet  remaining  several  productions 
relating  to  the  Byzantine  history. 

XXIV.  The  trihe  of  Latin  writers  that  adorned  or  dis- 
honoured this  century,  is  not  to  he  numbered.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  enumeration  of  those  who  wrote  upon 
theological  matters,  and  even  of  these  we  shall  only  mention  the  most 
eminent.  At  their  head  we  may  justly  place  John  Gerson,  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  that  this  age  can 
boast  of,  a  man  of  the  greatest  influence  and  authority,  whom  the  council 
of  Constance  looked  upon  as  its  oracle,  the  lovers  of  liberty  as  their  patron, 
and  whose  memory  is  yet  precious  to  such  among  the  French  as  are  at  all 
aealous  for  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges  against  papal  despotism.* 
This  excellent  man  published  a  considerable  number  of  treatises  that  were 
admirably  adapted  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  worship,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of  a  divided  church ; 
though,  in  some  respects,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  thoroughly 
the  demands  and  injunctions  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  most  eminent 
among  the  other  theological  writers  were, 

Nicolas  de  Clemangis,  a  man  of  uncommon  candour  and  integrity,  who 
lamented,  in  the  most  eloquent  and  affecting  strains,  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  and  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Christian  church ;  ^ 

Alphonsus  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila,  who  loaded  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  an  unwieldy  and  voluminous  Commentary,  and  composed  also  other 
works  in  which  there  is  a  great  mixture  of  good  and  bad ; 

Ambrose  of  Camalduli,  who  acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation  by  his 
profound  knowledge,  of  the  Ghreek  language,  and  his  uncommon  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Grecian  literature,  as  also  by  the  zeal  and  industry  he  dis- 
covered in  the  attempts  he  made  to  effectuate  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Grreeks  and  Latins ; 

Nicolas  de  Cusa,  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  and  no  mean  genius,  thoi^ 
not  so  famed  for  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  as  may  appear  fix>m  a  work 
of  his  entitled,  "  Conjectures  concerning  the  Last  Day  ;'*" 

John  Nieder,  whose  writings  are  very  proper  to  give  us  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  whose 
voyages  and  transactions  have  rendered  him  famous ; 


^  Rich.  Simon,  Croyanoe  de  TEglise  Oriea- 
tale  Bur  U  Trftnsubstantiation,  p.  87,  et  Cri- 
tique de  M.  Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  438. 

*  See  Do  Pin,  Gertotiiuiorain  libri  {▼., 
ivhich  are  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  works  of 
Qenon,  which  we  owe  to  that  Uborioni  author, 
and  which  waapubUihed  at  Antwerp  in  fire  to- 
Inmes  folio,  in  the  year  1706.  See  alio  Jo. 
Launoii  Hiatoria  Gymnaaii  Regii  Navaiwni, 
part  Ui.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  514,  torn,  vw,  p.  i. 
Opp. ;  Herm.  Ton  Uer.  Hardt,  Acta  Conei). 


Constant  torn.  I.  part  ir.  p.  26. 

*  See  Launoii  Hiator.  Gymnaa.  Na^iir. 
part  iii.  lib.  IL  cap.  iii,  p.  655  {  Longoaval, 
Hilt  de  TEgliM  GalUcane,  torn.  sir.  p.  43<. 
The  works  of  Clemangis  were  pabtished,  seoie 
pious  pieces  excepted,  at  Leyden,  with  a  Gloe> 
sary,  in  the  year  1631,  by  Lydiusi 

*  Bayle  R^nse  aux  Qoestiena  d*aii  Vn- 
vincial,  toBL  ii.  oa^  exrii.  p.  517*— The  wwki 
of  Nicolas  wen  published  in  one  vslmnei^  at 

III,  in  the  year  1565. 
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John  CapiBtran,  who  was  in  high  esteem  at  the  coart  of  Rome,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  ardour  and  vehemence  with  which  he  defended  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  majesty  of  the  pontiffs  against  all  their  enemies  and  opposers  ;' 

John  Wesselus  and  Jerome  Savanarola,  who  may  justly  he  placed  among 
the  wisest  and  worthiest  men  of  this  age.  The  former,  who  was  a  native 
of  Groningen,  and  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  penetration  and  sagacity 
was  called  the  Light  of  the  World,  propagated  several  of  those  doctrines, 
which  Luther  afterwards  inculcated  with  greater  evidence  and  energy,  and 
animadverted  with  freedom  and  candour  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
church.'  The  latter  was  a  Dominican  and  a  native  of  Ferrara,  remarkahle 
for  piety,  eloquence,  and  learning ;  who  touched  the  sores  of  the  church 
with  a  heavier  hand,  and  inveighed  against  the  pontiifs  with  greater 
severity.  This  freedom  cost  him  dear ;  he  was  committed  to  the  flames  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1498,  and  bore  his  fate  with  the  most  triumphant  for- 
titude and  serenity  of  mind  ;* 

Alphonsus  Spina,  who  wrote  a  hook  against  the  Jews  and  Saracens, 
which  he  called  Fortalitium  Fidei. 

To  all  these  we  must  join  the  whole  tribe  of  the  scholastic  writers,  whose 
chief  ornaments  were,  John  Capreolus,  John  de  Turrecremata,  Antonius-of 
Florence,  Dionysius  a  Ryckel,  Henry  Oorcomius,  Gabriel  Biel,  Stephen 
Brulifer,  and  others.  The  most  remarkable  among  the  Mystics  were 
Vicentius  Ferrerinus,  Henr.  Harphius,  Lauren trus,  Justinianus,  Bemar- 
dinus^  Senensis,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  shone  among  these  with  a 
superior  lustre,  and  to  whom  the  famous  book,  Concerning  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  is  commonly  attributed.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    STATE   OF    RELIGION,    AND   THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE   CHURCH 

DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 


The  comxpt  itate 
of  reUgicni. 


I.  The  state  of  religion  was  become  so  corrupt  among 
the  Latins,  that  it  was  utterly  destitute  of  any  thing  that 
could  attract  the  esteem  of  the  truly  virtuous  and  judicious  part  of  man- 
kind. This  is  a  fact,  which  even  they  whose  prejudices  render  them 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  it  will  never  presume  to  deny.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals,  religion  had  scarcely  a  better  aspect  than  among  the 
Latins ;  at  least,  if  the  difference  was  in  their  favour,  it  was  far  from  being 
considerable.  The  worship  of  the  Deity  consisted  in  a  round  of  frivolous 
and  insipid  ceremonies.  The  discourses  of  those  who  instructed  the  people 
in  public,  were  not  only  destitute  of  sense,  judgment,  and  spirit,  but  even 
of  piety  and  devotion,  and  were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  motley 


'  Lenfaat,  Histoire  de  U  Querre  det  Hn»- 
•ite0,  torn.  ii.  p.  254 ;  Waddingii  Annales 
lliiMmiiD,  torn.  is.  p.  67. 

r  Jo.  Hnir.  Mail  Vite  Revchlmii,  p. 
156. 

^  B.  Jo.  Franc.  Bade!  Parei^ga  Hiatorico- 
Theologica.  The  life  of  SaTaiwroU  wu  writ- 
ten hj  J.  Frracis  Picua,  and  published  in  two 
Tolanea  8to  at  Paria,  with  Tarious  Annota- 
tiona,  Letters,  and  original  piecea,  by  Qnetl^ 
in  the  year  1674.  The  lame  editor  published 
also  at  Paris,  that  uxne  year,  the  Spiritual  and 
Aaeetic  EpisUca  of  Savanarola,  translated  from 


the  Italian  into  Latin.     See  Echard.  Scriptor. 
Praedicator.  torn.  i.  p.  884. 

*  The  lata  Abbtf  Langlet  de  Fresnoy  pro- 
mised the  world  a  demonstration  that  this  fii- 
mous  book,  whose  true  author  has  been  so 
much  disputed  among  the  learned,  was  origi- 
nally written  in  French  by  a  person  named 
Oersen,  or  Genon,  and  only  tnnslated  into 
Latin  by  Thomas  i  Kempis.  See  Granctns  in 
Lsunoianis,  part  IL  t.  It.  part  IL  0pp.  p.  414, 
415.  The  history  of  this  famous  book  is  giren 
by  Vicontins  Thuillierius,  in  the  Opera  Poa- 
thuma  Mabilloni  et  Ruinarti,  t  iii  p.  54. 
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mixture  of  the  grossest  fictions,  and  the  most  extravagant  inyentions. 
The  reputation  of  Christian  knowledge  and  piety  was  easily  acquired ;  it 
was  lavished  upon  those  who  professed  a  profound  veneration  for  the  sacred 
order,  and  their  ghostly  head  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  studied  to  render 
the  saints,  t.  e.  the  clergy,  their  ministers,  propitious  hy  frequent  and  rich 
donationsj  who  were  exact  and  regular  in  the  ohservance  of  the  stated 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  who  had  wealth  enough  to  pay  the  fines 
which  the  papal  qusestors  had  annexed  to  the  commission  of  all  the  different 
degrees  of  transgression;  or,  in  other  words,  to  purchase  indulgences. 
Such  were  the  ingredients  of  ordinary  piety  ;  hut  such. as  added  to  these 
a  certain  degree  of  austerity  and  hodily  mortification  were  placed  in  the 
highest  order  of  worthies,  and  considered  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
heaven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  those  who  were  studious  to 
acquire  a  just  notion  of  religious  matters,  to  investigate  the  true  sense  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  to  model  their  lives  and  manners  after  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  the  divine  Saviour,  was  extremely  small,  and  such 
had  much  difficulty  in  escaping  the  gibbet,  in  an  age  when  virtue  and  sense 
were  looked  upon  as  heretical. 

Defenden  of  the  ^^*  ^^^^  miserable  State  of  things,  this  enormous  per- 
trae  reUgion  version  of  religion  and  morality,  throughout  almost  all  the 
denoe  i/ mtbt^  western  provinces,  were  observed  and  deplored  by  many 
placet.  yfi^Q  f^^  good  men,  who  all  endeavoured,  though  in  dif- 

ferent ways,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  superstition,  and  to  reform  a  corrupt 
church.  In  England  and  Scotland,  the  disciples  of  Wickliff,  whom  the 
multitude  had  stigmatized  with  the  odious  title  of  Lollards,  continued  to 
inveigh  against  the  despotic  laws  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  licentious  man- 
ners of  the  clergy.*  The  Waldenses,  though  persecuted  and  oppressed  on 
all  sides,  and  from  every  quarter,  raised  their  voices  even  in  the  remote 
valleys  and  lurking  places  whither  they  were  driven  by  the  violence  of 
their  enemies,  and  called  aloud  for  succour  to  the  expiring  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue.  Even  in  Italy,  many,  and  among  others  the  famous  Savanarola, 
had  the  courage  to  declare  that  Rome  had  become  the  image  of  Babylon  ; 
and  this  notion  was  soon  adopted  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
But  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  persuaded  that  their  honours, 
influence,  and  riches,  would  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  and  would  receive  inexpressible  detriment  from 
the  downfall  of  superstition,  opposed,  with  all  their  might,  every  thing  that 
had  the  remotest  aspect  of  a  reformation,  and  imposed  dlence  upon  these 
importunate  censors  by  the  formidable  authority  of  fire  and  sword. 
Commotiont  in  ^^^'  ^^  Tcligious  dissensions  that  had  been  excited  in  Bo- 

Bohemia.  hemia  by  the  ministry  of  John  Huss  and  his  disciple  Jacobel- 

lus  de  Misa,  were  doubly  inflamed  by  the  deplorable  fate  of  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  and  broke  out  into  an  open  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  the 
most  savage  and  unparalleled  barbarity.  The  followers  of  Huss,  who 
pleaded  for  the  administration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, being  persecuted  and  oppressed  in  various  ways  by  the  emissaries 
and  ministers  of  the  court  of  Rome,  retired  to  a  steep  and  high  mountain 
in  the  district  of  Bechin,  in  which  they  held  their  religious  meetings,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  under  both  kinds.  This 
mountain  they  called  Tabor,  from  the  tents  which  they  at  first  erected 
there  for  their  habitation ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  raised  a  strong 

*  See  WilkuB,  Concilia  Magna  Britann.  et  Hibem.  torn.  !▼. ;  Wood,  AnUq.  Ozon.  toou  L 
p.  202, 204. 
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fortification  for  its  defence,  and  adorned  it  with  a  well-built  and  regular 
city.     Nor  did  they  stop  here ;  but,  forming  more  grand  and  important 
projects,  they  chose  for  their  chiefs  Nicolas  of  Hussinet,  and  the  famous 
John  Ziska,  a  Bohemian  knight,  a  man  of  the  most  undaunted  courage 
and  resolution ;  and  proposed,  under  the  standards  of  these  valiant  leaders, 
to  revenge  the  deaUi  of  Huss  and  Jerome  upon  the  creatures  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,   and  obtain  a  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  a  more 
rational  manner  than  that  which  was  prescribed  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
After  the  death  of  Nicolas,  which  happened  in  the  year  1420,  Ziska  com- 
manded alone  this  warlike  body,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  army 
increase  from  day  to  day.     During  the  first  tumults  of  this  war,  which 
were  no  more  than  a  prelude  to  calamities  of  a  much  more  dreadful  kind, 
Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1419.^ 
The  Hntdte  war         IV.    The   emperor  Sigismund,  who  succeeded  him  in 
zukmmndihro-    ^^®   throuc  of  Bohemia,   employed  not  only   edicts  and 
copiutRuA.       remonstrances,   but  also  the    terror  of  penal  laws,   and 
the  force  of  arms,  to  put  an  end  to  these   lamentable  divisions ;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  Hassites  pe^shed,  by  his  order,  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner.     The  Bohemians,  irritated  by  these  inhuman  proceedings, 
threw  off  his  despotic  yoke  in  the  year  1420,  and,  with  Ziska  at  their 
head,  made  war  against  their  sovereign.      This  famous  leader,  though 
deprived  of  his  sight,  discovered,  in  every  step  he  took,  such  an  admirable 
mixture  of  prudence  and  intrepidity,  that  his  name  became  a  terror  to  his 
enemies.    Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1424,  the  plurality 
of  the  Hussites  chose  for  their  general  Procopius  Rasa,  a  man  also  of 
undaunted  courage  and  resolution,  who  maintained  their  cause,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  spirit  and  success.     The  acts  of  barbarity  that  were 
committed  on  both  sides  were  shocking  and  terrible  beyond  expression ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  irreconcilable  opposition  that  there  was  between 
the  religious  sentiments  of  the  contending  parties,  they  both  agreed  in 
this  one  horrible  point,  that  it  was  innocent  and  lawful  to  persecute  and 
extirpate  with  fire  and  sword  the  enemies  of  the  true  religion,  and  such 
they  reciprocally  appeared  to  be  in  each  other's  eyes.     The  Bohemians 
maintained  that  Huss  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death  at  Constance,  and 
consequently  revenged,  with  the  utmost  fury,  the  injury  that  had  been 
done  him.     They  acknowledged  it,  nevertheless,  as  an  incontestable  prin- 
ciple, that  heretics  were  worthy  of  capital  punishment ;  but  they  denied 
obstinately  that  Huss  was  a  heretic.     This  pernicious  maxim,  then,  was 
the  source  of  that  cruelty  that  dishonoured   the  exploits  of  both  the 
parties  in  this  dreadful  war;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  carried  this  cruelty  to  the  greatest  height. 
The  CaUxUnei.        ^'  ^^^  those  who  undertook  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
Bohemian  martyr  set  out  upon  the  same  principles,  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  they  seemed  to  agree  both  in  their  reli- 
gious sentiments  and  in  their  demands  upon  the  church  and  government 
from    which   they  had  withdrawn   themselves.     But   as   their  numbers 
increased,  their  union  diminished,  and  their  army  being  prodigiously  aug- 
mented by  a  confluence  of  strangers  from  all  quarters,  a  great  dissension 

^  ft>  This  jnince  had  no  looner  b^un  to  who  pnblitbed  the  order,  and  committed  other 

execute  the  decrees  of  the  conncil  of  Con-  ontrages  which  filled  the  court  of  Wenceslaus 

stance  against  the  Hussites,  than  the  inhabit-  with  consternation,  and  so  affected  that  pusU- 

ants  of  Prague  took  fire  at  this  proceeding,  lanimous  monarch,  that  he  was  sei||Bd  with  an 

raised  a  tumult,  murdered  the  magistrates  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
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arose  among  them,  which,  in  the  year  1420,  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and 
divided  this  multitude  into  two  great  factions,  which  were  distinguished  by 
the  titles  of  Calix  tines  and  Tahorites.  The  former,  who  were  so  called  from 
their  insisting  upon  the  use  of  the  cup,  or  chalice,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist,  were  mild  in  their  proceedings,  and  modest  in  their  demands, 
and  showed  no  disposition  to  overturn  the  ancient  system  of  church- 
government,  or  to  make  any  considerable  changes  in  the  religion  that  was 
publicly  received.  All  that  they  required  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  four  articles  which  follow : — ^They  demanded,  first,  that  the  word  of 
God  should  be  explained  to  the  people  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  manner, 
without  the  mixture  of  superstitious  comments  or  inventions;  secondly, 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  in  both 
kinds ;  thirdly,  that  the  clergy,  instead  of  employing  all  their  attention 
and  zeal  in  the  acquisition  of  riches  and  power,  should  turn  their  thoughts 
to  objects  more  suitable  to  their  profession,  and  be  ambitious  of  living  and 
acting  as  became  the  successors  of  the  holy  apostles ;  and,  fourthly,  that 
transgressions  of  a  more  heinous  kind,  or  mortal  sins,  should  be  punished 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  enormity.  In  this  great  faction,  however, 
there  were  some  subordinate  sects,  who  were  divided  upon  several  points. 
The  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  one  occasion  of  dispute ; 
Jacobellus  de  Misa,  who  had  first  proposed  the  celebration  of  that  ordi- 
nance under  both  kinds,  was  of  opinion  that  infants  Iiad  a  right  to  partake 
of  it,  and  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  many ;  while  others  maintained  the 
contrary  doctrine,  and  confined  the  privilege  in  question  to  persons  of 
riper  years. « 

VI.  The  demands  of  the  Tahorites,  who  derived  their 
name  from  a  mountain  well  known  in  sacred  history,  were 
much  more  ample.  They  not  only  insisted  upon  reducing  the  religion  of 
Jesus  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  but  required  also  that  the  system  of  eccle- 
siastical government  should  be  reformed  in  the  same  manner,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope  destroyed,  the  form  of  divine  worship  changed;  they 
demanded,  in  a  word,  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  a  new  hierarchy,  in 
which  Christ  alone  should  reign,  and  all  things  should  be  carried  on  by  a 
divine  direction  and  impulse.  In  maintaining  these  extravagant  demands, 
the  principal  doctors  among  the  Tahorites,  such  as  Martin  Loquis,  a  Mo- 
ravian, and  his  followers,  went  so  far  as  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  chi- 
merical notion  that  Christ  would  descend  in  person  upon  earth,  armed 
with  fire  and  sword  to  extirpate  heresy,  and  purify  the  church  firom  its 
multiplied  corruptions.  These  fanatical  dreams  they  propagated  every 
where,  and  taught  them  even  in  a  public  manner  with  unparalleled  confi- 
dence and  presumption.  It  is  this  enthusiastic  class  of  the  Hussites  alone 
that  we  are  to  look  upon  as  accountable  for  all  those  abominable  acts  of 
violence,  rapine,  desolation,  and  murder,  which  are  too  indiscriminately 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Hussites  in  general,  and  to  their  two  leaders, 
Ziska  and  Procopius,  in  particular.^^     It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged. 


TaboriteB. 


*  Byzinii  Diariam  HuMiticnm,  p.  130. 

'  From  the  following  opinions  and  maxims 
of  tbo  Taboritos,  which  may  bo  seen  in  the 
Diarium  Hassiticum  of  Byzinius,  we  may  form 
a  just  idea  of  their  detestable  barbarity  : 
*^  Omnes  legis  Christi  adrersarii  debcnt  paniri 
scptem  plagis  novissimis,  ad  qaarum  execu- 
tioncm  fi^les  sunt  provocandi. — In  isto  tem- 
pore ultiouis  Cliristus  in  sua  humilitate  et  mi- 


■eraUoue  non  eat  imitandus  ad  ipsos  peccatores, 
sed  in  zolo  et  furore  et  justa  retributione.  In 
hoc  tempore  ultionis,  qnilibet  fiddis,  etiam 
presbyter,  qnantamcunque  spiritualis,  eat  m»> 
Icdictus,  qui  gladiam  snum  oorpcnalem  prohi- 
bet  a  sanguine  adTenariomm  l^s  Christi,  sed 
debet  manus  suas  lavaro  in  eomm  sanguine  et 
sanclificare.**  From  men,  who  adopted  such 
horrid  and  detestable  maxima,  what  could  be 
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that  a  great  part  of  the  Hussites  had  imbibed  the  most  barbarous  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  the  obligation  of  executing  vengeance  upon  their 
enemies,  against  whom  they  breathed  nothing  but  bloodshed  and  fury, 
without  any  mixture  of  humanity  or  compassion. 

The  commotiont  ^^^*  ^^  ^®  J^^^  1433,  the  council  of  Basil  endeavoured 

in  Bohemia  ter-    to  put  an  end  to  this  dreadful  war,  and  for  that  purpose 
minmted.  invited  the  Bohemians  to  their  assembly.     The  Bohemians 

accepting  this  invitation,  sent  ambassadors,  and  among  others  Procopius, 
their  leader,  to  represent  them  in  that  council.  But,  after  many  warm 
debates,  these  messengers  of  peace  returned  without  having  effected  any 
thing  that  might  even  prepare  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  so  long  and  so 
ardently  desired.  The  Calixtines  were  not  averse  to  peace  ;  but  no  me- 
thods of  persuasion  could  engage  the  Taborites  to  yield.  This  matter, 
however,  was  transacted  with  more  success  by  ^neas  Sylvius  and  others, 
whom  the  counsel  sent  into  Bohemia  to  renew  the  conferences.  For  these 
new  legates,  by  allowing  the  Calixtines  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  holy  sa- 
crament, satisfied  them  in  the  point  which  they  had  chiefly  at  heart,  and 
thereby  reconciled  them  with  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  the  Taborites  re- 
mained firm,  adhered  inflexibly  to  their  first  principles ;  and  neither  the 
artifice  nor  eloquence  of  Sylvius,  nor  the  threats,  sufferings,  and  persecu- 
tions to  which  their  cause  exposed  them,  could  vanquish  their  obstinate 
perseverance  in  it.  From  this  period,  indeed,  they  began  to  review  their 
religious  tenets  and  their  ecclesiastical  discipline,  with  a  design  to  render 
them  more  perfect.  This  review,  as  it  was  executed  with  great  prudence 
and  impartiality,  produced  a  very  good  effect,  and  gave  a  rational  aspect 
to  the  religion  of  this  sect,  who  withdrew  themselves  from  the  war,  aban- 
'doned  the  doctrines  which,  upon  serious  examination,  they  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  banished  from 
their  communion  all  those  whose  disordered  brains  or  licentious  manners 
might  expose  them  to  reproach."  The  Taborites,  thus  new-modelled, 
were  the  same  with  those  Bohemian  Brethren,  or  Picards,  f .  e.  Beghards, 
as  their  adversaries  called  them,  who  joined  Luther  and  his  successors  at 
the  Reformation,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  this  day  many  of  the  descendants 
and  followers  in  Poland  and  other  countries. 

VIII.  Among  the  greatest  part  of  the  interpreters  of 
scripture  that  lived  in  this  century,  we  find  nothing  worthy 
of  applause,  if  we  except  their  zeal  and  their  good  intentions.  Such  of 
them  as  aimed  at  something  higher  than  the  character  of  bare  compilers, 
and  ventured  to  draw  their  explications  from  their  own  sense  of  things, 
did  little  more  than  amuse,  or  rather  delude,  their  readers  with  mystical 


ezpectod  but  the  most  Abominable  acts  of  iii' 
justice  and  cruelty  ?  For  an  account  of  this 
dreadful  and  calamitous  war,  the  reader  may 
consult,  besides  the  ancient  writers,  such  as 
Sylvius,  Theobaldus  Cochlseus,  and  others, 
Lenfant,  I^listoire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites, 
ivhich  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  two 
volumes,  in  4to,  in  the  year  1731.  To  this 
history  it  will,  however,  bo  advisable  to  add 
the  Diarium  Belli  Hussitici  of  B}'ziniu8.  a 
book  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem,  on  account 
of  the  candour  and  impartiality  with  which  it 
is  composed,  and  which  M.  Lcnfimt  does  not 
seem  to  have  consulted.  This  valuable  pro- 
duction lias  been  published,  though  incomplete, 


in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Reliquice  Manu- 
scriptorum  of  the  very  learned  John  Peter 
Ludwi{(.  See  also  Beauaobre's  Supplement  to 
the  Histoire  de  la  gucn'e  dcs  Hussites,  Lau- 
sanne, 1745,  in  4to. 

*  See  Adj-iani  Regcnvolchii  Historia  Ecclet. 
Provinciar.  Sclavonicar.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p. 
1 65  ;  Joach.  Camcrarii  Historica  Narratio  de 
Pratrum  Ecclcsiis  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  ct 
Polonia,  Heidclb.  1^05,  in  4to;  Jo.  Lasitii 
Historia  Fratrum  Bobemieorum,  which  I  pos- 
sess in  manuscript,  and  of  which  the  eighth 
book  -was  published  in  8vo.  at  Amsterdam,  ia 
the  year  1649. 
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and  allegorical  fancies.  At  the  head  of  this  class  of  writers  is  Alphonsus 
Tostatus,  hishop  of  Avila,  whose  voluminous  commentaries  upon  the  sacred 
writings  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  but  their  enormous  bulk.  Laarentius 
Valla  is  entitled  to  a  more  favourable  judgment,  and  his  small  collection 
of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament  is  far 
from  being  destitute  of  merit,  since  it  pointed  out  to  succeeding  authors 
the  true  method  of  removing  the  difficulties  that  sometimes  present  them- 
selves to  such  as  study  with  attention  the  divine  oracles.  It  is  proper  to 
observe  here,  that  these  sacred  books  were,  in  almost  aU  the  kingdoms  and 
states  of  Europe,  translated  into  the  language  of  each  respective  people, 
particularly  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Britain.  This  circumstance 
naturally  excited  the  expectation  of  a  considerable  change  in  the  state  of 
religion,  and  made  the  thinking  few  hope  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
would  soon  be  reformed  by  the  light,  that  could  not  but  arise  from  con- 
sulting the  genuine  sources  of  divine  truth. 

The  tchoiMtic  di-  IX.  The  schools  of  divinity  made  a  considerable  figure 
riu^Bt/hifted^d  ^^  this  century.  They  were  filled  with  teachers,  who  loaded 
opposed.  their  memory,  and  that  of  their  disciples,  with  unintelli- 

gible distinctions  and  unmeaning  sounds,  that  they  might  thus  dispute 
and  discourse  with  an  appearance  of  method,  upon  matters  which  they  did 
not  understand.  There  were  now  few  remaining  of  those  who  proved  and 
illustrated  the  doctrines  of  religion  by  the  positive  declarations  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  who,  with  all 
their  defects,  were  much  superior  to  the  vain  and  obscure  pedants  of  whom 
we  now  speak.  The  senseless  jargon  of  the  latter  did  not  escape  the  just 
and  heavy  censure  of  some  learned  and  judicious  persons,  who  looked  upon 
their  method  of  teaching  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  advancement  of  genuine  and  solid  piety.  Accordingly 
various  plans  were  formed  by  different  persons,  some  of  which  had  for  their 
object  the  abolition  of  this  method,  others  its  reformation,  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  enemies  of  the  schoolmen  increased  from  day  to  day.  The 
Mystics,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  largely  hereafter, 
were  ardently  bent  upon  banishing  entirely  this  scholastic  theology  out  of 
the  Christian  church.  Others,  who  seemed  disposed  to  treat  matters  with 
more  moderation,  did  not  insist  upon  its  total  suppression,  but  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  reform  it,  by  abolishing  all  vain  and  use- 
less subjects  of  debate,  by  restraining  the  rage  of  disputing  that  had  in- 
fected the  seminaries  of  theology,  and  by  seasoning  the  subtilty  of  the 
schoolmen  with  a  happy  temperature  of  mystic  sensibility  and  simplicity. 
This  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  famous  Gerson,  who  laboured  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  assiduity  in  correcting  and  reforming  the  disorders  and 
abuses  that  the  scholastic  divines  had  introduced  into  their  seminaries,'  as 
also  by  Savanarola,  Petrus  de  Alliaco,  and  Nicolas  Cusanus,  whose  treatise 
concerning  Learned  Ignorance  is  still  extant. 

FHncipaiiy  by  the        X.  The  litigious  herd  of  schoolmen  found  a  new  class  of 

meiitmuiS^     enemies,  equally  keen,  in  the  restorers  of  Eloquence  and 

»nd  eloquence.     Letters,  who  were  not  all,  however,  of  the  same  opinion 

with  respect  to  the  manner  of  treating  these  solemn  quibblers.     Some  of 

them  covered  with  ridicule,  and  loaded  with  invectives,  the  scholastic 

'  Rich.  Simon,  Lettrei  Choitiea,  torn.  ii.  priocipdly   Oersonis  Methodui   Theologiam 

p.  269,  and  Critique  de  la  Bibliotb^ue  Ec-  Studendi,  io  Launoii  Hi^oria  GymoaiL  Naviiw 

detiattique  de  M.  Du  Pio,  torn.  1.  p.  491 ;  reni,  torn.  iv.  0pp.  part  L  p.  330. 
Thomasii  Origioei  Histor.  Pbiloe.  p.  56 ;  and 
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doctrine,  and  demanded  its  suppression,  as  a  most  trifling  and  absurd 
system,  that  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  every  way  proper  to  prevent  the  growth  of  genius  and  true 
science.  Others  looked  upon  this  system  as  supportable,  and  only  pro- 
posed illustrating  and  polishing  it  by  the  powers  of  eloquence,  thus  to 
render  it  more  intelligible  and  elegant.  Of  this  class  was  Paulus  Corte- 
sius,  who  wrote,  with  this  view,  a  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
in  which,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  he  forms  a  happy  union  between  elo- 
quence and  theology,  and  clothes  the  principal  intricacies  of  scholastic 
divinity  with  the  graces  of  an  agreeable  and  perspicuous  style.v  But, 
after  all,  the  scholastic  theology,  supported  by  the  extraordinary  credit  and 
authority  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  maintained  its  ground 
against  its  various  opposers ;  nor  could  these  two  religious  orders,  who 
excelled  in  that  litigious  kind  of  learning,  bear  the  thoughts  of  losing  the 
glory  they  had  acquired  by  quibbling  and  disputing  in  the  pompous  jargon 
of  the  schools. 

AndaiMbytho  XL  This  vain  philosophy,  however,  grew  daily  more 

Jiyitica.  contemptible  in  the  esteem  of  the  judicious  and  the  wise, 

while  at  the  same  time  the  Mystics  gathered  strength,  and  saw  their  friends 
and  abettors  multiply  on  all  sides.  Among  these  there  were,  indeed,  cer- 
tain men  of  distinguished  merit,  who  are  chargeable  with  few  of  the  errors 
and  extravagances  that  were  mingled  with  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
that  famous  sect,  such  as  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  author  of  the  Germanic 
Theology,  so  highly  commended  by  Luther,  Laurentius,  Justinianus, 
Savanarola,  and  others.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  writers  of 
this  sect,  such  as  Vincentius  Ferrerius,  Henricus  Harphius,  and  Bernard 
Senensis,  in  whose  productions  we  must  carefully  separate  certain  notions 
which  were  the  effects  of  a  warm  and  irregular  fancy,  as  also  the  visions 
of  Dionysius,  whom  the  Mystics  consider  as  their  chief,  from  the  noble 
precepts  of  Divine  wisdom  with  which  they  are  mingled.  The  Mystics 
were  defended  against  their  adversaries,  the  Dialecticians,  partly  by  the 
Platonics,  who  were  every  where  held  in  high  esteem,  and  partly  by 
some  even  of  the  most  eminent  scholastic  doctors.  The  former  consi- 
dered Dionysius  as  a  person  whose  sentiments  had  been  formed  and 
nourished  by  the  study  of  Platonism,  and  wrote  commentaries  upon  hi» 
writings:  of  which  we  have  an  eminent  example  in  Marcilius  Ficinus, 
whose  name  adds  a  lustre  to  the  Platonic  school.  The  latter  attempted  a 
certain  sort  of  association  between  the  scholastic  theology  and  that  of  the 
Mystics ;  and  in  this  class  were  John  Oerson,  Nicholas  Cusanus,  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian,  and  others. 

Thesuteof  le-  ^^^'  '^^^  Controversy  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
mict,  or  contro-  was  Carried  on  with  much  more  vigour  in  this  than  in  the 
versiai  divinity,  preceding  ages,  and  several  learned  and  eminent  men 
seemed  now  to  exert  themselves  with  peculiar  industry  and  zeal  in  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  that  divine  religion,  and  defending  it  against  the 
various  objections  of  its  adversaries.  This  appears  from  the  learned  book 
of  Marcilius  Ficinus,  concerning  the  Truth  of  Christianity^  Savanarola's 
Triumph  of  the  Cross,  the  Natural  Theology  of  Raymund  de  Sabunde, 
and  other  productions  of  a  like  nature.  The  Jews  were  refuted  by  Pe- 
rezius  and  Jerome  de  St.  Foi,  the  Saracens  by  Johannes  de  Turrecremata, 
and  both  these  classes  of  unbelievers  were  opposed  by  Alphonsus  de  Spina, 

I  Tbif  work  was  published  in  folio  «t  Rome,  in  tbe  year  1512,  and  at  Basil,  in  1513. 
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in  his  work  entitled  The  Fortress  of  Faith.  Nor  were  these  pious  labours 
in  the  defence  of  the  gospel  at  all  unseasonahle  or  superfluous ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  state  of  things  at  this  time  rendered  them  necessary.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Aristotelian  philosophers  in  Italy  seemed,  in  their 
public  instructions,  to  strike  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  senseless  subtilties  and  quarrels  of  the  schoolmen,  who 
modelled  religion  according  to  their  extravagant  fancies,  tended  to  bring  it 
into  contempt.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Jews  and  Saracens  lived  in 
many  places  promiscuously  with  the  CHiristians,  who  were  therefore 
obliged,  by  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  to  defend  themselves  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  zeal. 

Theschbmbe-  XIII.  We  have  already  taken  notice   of  the   fruitless 

tin»  Md^Gn^ka  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  heal  the  unhappy  divisions 
not  yet  healed:  that  separated  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  After  the 
council  of  Florence,  and  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  pacification  by  the 
Greeks,  Nicholas  V.  exhorted  and  intreated  them  again  to  turn  their 
thoughts  towards  the  restoration  of  peace  and  concord.  But  his  exhortations 
were  without  effect ;  and  in  about  the  space  of  three  years  after  the  writing 
of  this  last  letter.  Constantinople  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Turks.  And 
from  that  fatal  period  to  the  present  time,  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  all  their 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  have  always  found  the  Grecian 
patriarchs  more  obstinate  and  un tractable  than  they  were  when  their  em- 
pire was  in  a  flourishing  state.  Nor  is  this  circumstance  so  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for,  when  all  things  are  duly  considered.  This  obstinacy  was 
the  effect  of  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Latins  and  their  pontiffs,  that  ac- 
quired from  day  to  day  new  degrees  of  strength  and  bitterness  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Greeks  ;  an  aversion,  produced  and  nourished  by  a  persuasion,  that 
the  calamities  they  suffered  under  the  Turkish  yoke  might  have  been  easily 
removed,  if  the  western  princes  and  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  not  refused 
to  succour  them  against  their  haughty  tyrants.  And  accordingly,  when 
the  Greek  writers  deplore  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  their  devoted  country, 
their  complaints  are  always  mingled  with  heavy  accusations  against  the 
Latins,  whose  cruel  insensibility  to  their  unhappy  situation  tiiey  paint  in 
the  strongest  and  most  odious  colours. 

Tiie  intestine  di-  XIV.  We  pass  ovcr  iu  silcnce  many  trifling  controver- 
tiJlrof'the^^"'  sies  among  the  Latins,  which  have  no  sort  of  claim  to  the 
tins-  attention  of  our  readers.     But  we  must  not  omit  mention- 

ing the  revival  of  that  famous  dispute  concerning  the  kind  of  worship  that 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  first  kindled  at  Barcelona, 
in  the  year  1351,  between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  had  been 
left  undecided  by  Clement  VI.**  This  controversy  was  now  renewed  at 
Brixen,  in  the  year  1462,  by  Jacobus  a  Marchia,  a  celebrated  Franciscan, 
who  maintained  publicly,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  the  blood  which 
Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  did  not  belong  to  the  divine  nature,  and  of 
consequence  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  divine  and  immediate 
worship.  The  Dominicans  rejected  this  doctrine ;  and  adopted  with  such 
zeal  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  that  James  of  Brixen,  who  performed 
the  office  of  inquisitor,  called  the  Franciscan  before  his  tribunal,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  heresy.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Pius  II.,  having  made  several 
ineffectual  attempts  to  suppress  this  controversy,  was  at  last  persuaded  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  examination  and  judgment  of  a  select  number  of 

^  liuc  WaddiogU  Aanal.  Minor,  torn.  viii.  p.  58 ;  Joe.  Echardi  Scriptor.  Pncdicator.  torn, 
i.  p.  650. 
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able  divines,  fint  many  obstacles  arose  to  prevent  a  final  decision,  among 
which  we  may  reckon,  as  the  principal,  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
contending  orders,  each  of  which  had  embarked  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
their  respective  champions.  Hence,  after  much  altercation  and  chicane, 
the  pontiff  thought  proper  to  impose  silence  on  both  parties  in  this  miser- 
able dispute,  in  the  year  1464 ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  both 
sides  of  the  question  might  be  lawfully  held,  until  Christ's  Vicar  upon 
earth  should  find  leisure  and  opportunity  for  examining  the  matter,  and 
determining  on  what  side  the  truth  lay."  This  leisure  and  opportunity 
have  not  as  yet  been  offered  to  the  pontiffs.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES    USED    DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

Rites  of  the  Greek       ^*  '^^E  State  of  rcligious  cercmonies  among  the  Greeks 
church.  may  be  learned  from  the  book  of  Simeon  of  Thessalonica, 

concerning  Rites  and  Heresies,^  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  substance 
of  religion  was  lost  among  that  people ;  that  a  splendid  shadow  of  pomp 
and  vanity  were  substituted  in  its  place  by  the  rulers  of  the  church  ;  and 
that  all  the  branches  of  divine  worship  were  ordered  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  strike  the  imaginations,  and  captivate  the  senses,  of  the  multitude. 
They  pretended,  indeed,  to  allege  several  reasons  for  multiplying,  as  they 
did,  the  external  rites  and  institutions  of  religion ;  and  casting  over  the 
whole  of  divine  worship  such  a  pompous  garb  of  woridly  splendour.  But 
in  these  reasons,  and  in  all  the  explications  they  give  of  this  gaudy  ritual, 
there  is  much  subtilty  and  invention,  without  the  least  appearance  of  truth 
or  good  sense  to  render  them  plausible.  The  origin  of  these  multiplied 
rites,  that  cast  a  cloud  over  the  native  beauty  and  lustre  of  religion,  is  often 
obscure,  and  frequently  dishonourable.  And  such  as,  by  force  of  ill-ap- 
plied genius  and  invention,  have  endeavoured  to  derive  honour  *to  these 
ceremonies  from  the  circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to. them,  have  failed 
cgregiously  in  this  desperate  attempt.  The  deceit  is  too  palpable  to  seduce 
any  mind  that  is  void  of  prejudice,  and  capable  of  attention. 
Rites  increased  in  II*  Though  the  more  rational  and  judicious  of  the  Roman 
the  LaUn  church,  pontiffs  Complained  of  the  overgrown  multitude  of  ceremo- 
nies, festivals,  temples,  and  the  like,  and  did  not  seem  unwilling  to  have 
this  enormous  mass  somewhat  diminished,  they  nevertheless  distinguished, 
every  one  his  own  pontificate,  by  some  new  institution,  and  thought  it 
their  duty  to  perpetuate  their  fame  by  some  new  edict  of  this  nature. 
Thus  Calixtus  III.,  to  immortalize  the  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of 
Belgrade  from  the  victorious  arms  of  Mahomet  II.,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city,  ordered,  in  the  year  1456,  the  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  which  had  been  celebrated  in  some 
places  by  private  authority  before  this  period,  to  be  religiously  observed 
throughout  all  the  western  world.  And  Sextus  IV.,  in  the  year  1476, 
granted  indulgences,  by  an  express  and  particular  edict,  to  all  those  who 
should  devouUy  celebrate  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  respect  to  which  none  of  the  Roman 

'  Waddingii  Anoal.  Minor,  torn.  xiii.  p.  *  J.  A.  Fabricins  giTcs  us  an  account  of 

200 ;  Nat.  Alexander,  Hist  EccIcb.  Sec.  xv.       the  contents  of  this  book  in  his  Bibllotb. 
p.  17.  OroBca,  Yol.  xiv.  p.  54. 
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pontiffs  before  him  had  thought  proper  to  make  any  express  declaration  or 
any  positive  appointment.^  The  other  additions  that  were  made  to  the 
Roman  ritual,  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  public  and 
private  prayers,  the  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  other  things  of  that  nature, 
are  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve  an  exact  and  circumstantial  enume- 
ration. We  need  not  such  a  particular  detail  to  convince  08,  that  in  this 
century  religion  was  reduced  to  mere  show,  to  a  show  composed  of  pom- 
pous absurdities  and  splendid  trifles. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    HERESIES,    SECTS,    AND   DIVISIONS,   THAT   TROUBLED   THE    CHURCH 

DURING   THIS    CENTURY. 

Hanich««ns  and  ^*  ^^ITHER  the  Severe  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  and  em- 
waidentea.  perors,  nor  the  barbarity  and  vigilance  of  the  unrelenting 
inquisitors,  could  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  ancient  heresies,  or  prevent 
the  rise  of  new  sects.  We  have  already  seen  the  Franciscan  order  at  open  war 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  In  Bosnia,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  Mani- 
chseans,  or  Paulicians,  who  were  the  same  with  the  sect  named  in  Italy, 
Catharists,  propagated  their  doctrines  with  confidence,  and  held  their  reli- 
gious assemblies  with  impunity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  great  protec- 
tor of  the  Manichaeans,  Stephen  Thomascus,  king  of  Bosnia,  abjured  their 
errors,  received  baptism  by  the  ministry  of  John  Carvaialus,  a  Roman  car- 
dinal, and,  in  consequence  thereof,  expelled  these  heretics  out  of  his  domi- 
nions. But  it  is  also  certain,  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Mani- 
chseans  inhabited  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
Waldenses  also  still  subsisted  in  several  European  provinces,  more  especially 
in  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  the  district  of  Magdeburg  and  Thoringia, 
where  they  had  a  considerable  number  of  friends  and  followers.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  by  authentic  records,  which  are  not  yet  published,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  adherents  of  this  unfortunate  sect,  in  the  countries  now 
mentioned,  were  discovered  by  the  inquisitors,  and  delivered  over  by  them 
to  the  civil  magistrates,  who  committed  them  to  the  flames. 
Beghardi  Schwes-  ^^'  "^^  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  were 
triones.'picards,  called,  in  Germany,  Beghards,  or  Schwestriones,  and  in 
EDd  Adamites.  France,  Turiupins,  and  whose  distinctive  character  was  a 
species  of  mysticism  that  bordered  upon  frenzy,  wandered  about  in  a  secret 
and  disguised  manner  in  several  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders, 
and  particularly  in  Suabia  and  Switzerland,  where  they  spread  the  contagion 
of  their  enthusiasm,  and  caught  the  unwary  in  their  snares.  The  search, 
however,  that  was  made  after  them  was  so  strict  and  well  conducted,  that 
few  of  the  teachers  and  chiefs  of  this  fanatical  sect  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
inquisitors.*     When  the  war  between  the  Hussites  and  the  votaries  of 


^  See  Raph.Volaterrani  Comment.  Urbani, 
lib.  ▼ill.  p.  28;  ^neas  Sylvius,  De  Statu 
KuropiB  tub  Frederico  III.  cap.  x.  in  Freheri 
Scriptor.  Rerum  Germanicar.  torn.  ii.  p.  104. 

*  Felix  Malleolus,  whose  German  name  is 
Haemmerlein,  in  his  account  of  the  Lollards, 
which  is  subjoined  to  his  book  Contra  validos 
Mendicantoa,  i.  e,  against  the  sturdy  B^^gars, 
Oper.  Flag.  c.  2,  a.  has  given  us  a  list,  though 


a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  Beghards  that 
were  committed  to  the  flames  in  SwitiEerland, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  durii^  this  eeik- 
tury.  This  aathor,  in  his  books  against  tlie 
Beghards  and  Lollards,  has,  either  through 
design,  or  by  a  mistake  founded  on  the  amM- 
guity  of  the  terms,  confounded  together  three 
different  classes  of  persons,  who  were  nsuallj 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Bcj^uundt  vaU 
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Rome  broke  out  in  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1418,  a  troop  of  these  fanatics, 
with  a  person  at  their  head,  whose  name  was  John,  repaired  thither,  and 
held  secret  assemblies,  first  at  Prague,  and  afterwards  in  different  places, 
from  whence  they  at  length  retired  to  a  certain  island,  where  they  were  less 
exposed  to  the  notice  of  their  enemies.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  this  sect,  that  the 
tender  instincts  of  nature,  with  that  bashfiilness  and  modesty  that  generally 
accompany  them,  were  evident  marks  of  inherent  corruption,  and  showed, 
that  the  mind  was  not  sufficiently  purified  nor  rendered  conformable  to  the 
divine  nature,  from  whence  it  derived  its  origin.  And  they  alone  were 
deemed  perfect  by  these  fanatics,  and  supposed  to  be  united  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  could  behold,  without  any  emotion,  the  naked  bodies  of  the  sex 
to  which  they  did  not  belong,  and  who,  in  imitation  of  what  was  practised 
before  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  went  stark  nakecl,  and  conversed 
familiarly  in  this  manner  with  males  and  females,  without  feeling  any  of 
the  tender  propensities  of  nature.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Beghards,  whom 
the  Bohemians,  by  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  that  word,  called  Picards, 
when  they  came  into  their  religious  assemblies,  and  were  present  at  the 
celebration  of  divine  worship,  appeared  absolutely  naked,  without  any  sort 
of  veil  or  covering  at  all.  They  had  also  constantly  in  their  mouths  a 
maxim,  which,  indeed,  was  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  religion  they 
professed,  viz.  that  they  were  not  free,  f.  e.  sufficiently  extricated  from  the 
shackles  of  the  body,  who  made  use  of  the  garments,  particularly  such  gar- 
ments as  covered  the  thighs  and  the  parts  adjacent.  These  horrible  tenets 
could  not  but  cast  a  deserved  reproach  upon  this  absurd  sect :  and  though 
nothing  passed  in  their  religious  assemblies  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  virtue,  yet  they  were  universally  suspected  of  the  most  scandalous  incon- 
tinence, and  of  the  most  lascivious  practices.  Ziska,  the  austere  general 
of  the  Hussites,  gave  credit  to  these  suspicions,  and  to  the  rumours  they 
occasioned ;  and,  falling  upon  this  miserable  sect,  in  the  year  1421,  he  put 
some  to  the  sword;  and  condemned  the  rest  to  the  flames,  which  dreadful 
punishment  they  sustained  with  the  most  cheerful  fortitude,  and  also  with 
that  contempt  of  death  that  was  peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  a  degree  that  seems  to  surpass  credibility.^  Among  the  various 
titles  by  which  these  extravagant  enthusiasts  were  distinguished,  that  of 
Adamites  was  one,  and  it  was  given  them  on  account  of  their  being  so  stu- 
dious to  imitate  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  the  first  man  was  originally 


Lollards;  as,  Ist,  The  Tertiaries,  or  third 
order  of  the  more  austere  Franciscans ;  2dlj, 
the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  and  3dly,  the 
Cellite  or  Alezian  firiars.  Manj  ^mteis  have 
fidlen  into  the  same  error. 

^  See  Jo.  Lasitii  Historia  Fratram  Bohe- 
miconim,  MS.  lib.  ii.  sect  Izxvi.  who  proves, 
in  a  satis&ctory  and  circumstantial  manner, 
that  the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
were  entirely  distinct  from  these  Picards,  and 
had  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  them. 
The  dther  authors  that  have  written  upon  this 
subject  are  honourably  mentioned  by  Isaac  de 
Beausobre,  in  his  Dissertation  sur  lea  Adam- 
ites de  Boh^e,  which  is  subjoined  to  Len- 
fant^s  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  dea  Hussites. 
This  learned  author  is  at  vast  pains  in  justi- 

VOL.    !• 


fying  the  Picards,  or  Bohemian  Adamites, 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Waldenses,  and  a  set  of  men  eminent  for 
their  jrfety,  whom  their  enemies  loaded  with 
the  most  groundless  accusations.  But  this  ia 
manifestly  endeavouring  to  wash  the  Ethiopian 
white.  For  it  may  be  demonstrated,  by  the 
most  unexceptionable  and  authentic  records, 
that  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  matter  is 
true.  The  researches  I  have  made,  and  the 
knowledge  they  have  procured  me  of  the  civil 
and  religious  history  of  these  times,  entitle  me 
perhaps  to  more  credit  in  such  a  point  as  this, 
than  the  laborious  author  from  whom  I  differ, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle age  was  but  superficial,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  exempt  from  prejudice  and  partiality. 
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created.  The  ignominious  term  of  Begbards,  or  Picards,  which  was  at 
first  peculiar  to  the  small  sect  of  which  we  now  treat»  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  the  Hussites,  and  to  all  the  Bohemians  who  opposed  the  tyranny 
of  the  Roman  church.  All  these  were  caUed  by  their  enemies,  and,  indeed, 
by  the  multitude  in  general,  Picard  Friars. 
The  White  Bn-  ^H.  A  new  sect,  which  made  a  great  noise,  and  infected 

thren.  the  multitude  with  the  contagion  of  their  enthusiasm^  arose 

about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  A  certain  priest  whose  name  is  not 
known,  descended  from  the  Alps,'  arrayed  in  a  white  garment,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  prodigious  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  who,  after  the 
example  of  their  chief,  were  also  clothed  in  white  linen,  from  whence  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Fratres  Albati,  t.  e.  White  Brethren. 
This  enthusiastic  multitude  went  in  a  kind  of  procession  through  seTcral 
provinces,  following  a  cross,  which  their  leader  held  erected  like  a  standard, 
and,  by  the  striking  appearance  of  their  sanctity  and  devotion,  captivated 
to  such  a  degree  the  minds  of  the  people  wherever  they  went,  Uiat  persona 
of  all  ranks  and  orders  flocked  in  crowds  to  augment  their  number.  The 
new  chief  exhorted  his  followers  to  appease  the  anger  of  an  incensed 
Deity,  emaciated  his  body  by  voluntary  acts  of  mortification  and  penance, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  th<f  European  nations  to  renew  the  war  against  the 
Turks  in  Palestine,  and  pretended  that  he  was  favoured  with  divine  visions, 
which  instructed  him  in  the  will  and  in  the  secrets  of  Heaven.  Boniface 
IX.,  apprehending  that  this  enthusiast  or  impostor  concealed  insidious 
and  ambitious  views/  had  him  seized  and  conunitted  to  the  flames ;  upon 
which  his  followers  were  dispersed,  and  his  sect  entirely  extinguished. 
Whether  a  punishment  so  severe  was  inflicted  with  reason  and  justice,  is  a 
point  that  has  been  debated,  and  yet  remains  uncertain ;  for  several  writers 
of  great  credit  and  authority  maintain  the  innocence  of  the  sectary,  while 
others  assert  that  he  was  convicted  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.* 
The  Men  of  Under-      IV.  In  the  year  1411,  a  sect  was  discovered  in  Flanders, 

•tanding.  and  more  especially  at  Brussels,  which  owed  its  origin  to 

an  illiterate  man,  whose  name  was  iBgidius  Cantor,  and  to  William  of 
Ilildenissen,  a  Carmelite  monk,  and  whose  members  were  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Men  of  Understanding.  There  were  many  things  repre- 
hensible in  the  doctrine  of  this  sect,  which  seemed  to  be  chiefly  derived 


'  (Ch  Tbeodoric  de  Niem  tclli  us,  that  it 
yin»  from  Scotland  that  this  sect  came,  and 
that  their  leader  gaye  himself  out  for  the 
prophet  Eliaa.  Sigonius  and  Platina  inform 
us,  that  this  enthusiast  came  from  France; 
that  he  was  clothed  in  white,  carried  in  his 
aspect  the  greatest  modest/,  and  seduced  pro- 
digious numbers  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ages;  that  his  followers,  called  peni- 
tents, among  whom  were  several  cardinals  and 
priests,  were  clothed  in  white  linen  down  to 
their  heels,  with  caps  which  covered  their 
whole  fiices  except  their  eyes ;  that  they  went 
in  great  troops  of  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  thou- 
sand persons,  from  one  city  to  another,  calling 
out  for  mercy  and  singing  hymns ;  that  wbere- 
ever  they  came  they  were  received  with  great 
hospitality,  and  made  innumerable  proselytes ; 
that  they  fiiated,  or  lived  upon  bread  and  water 


during  the  time  of  their  pilgrimage,  which  eon- 
tinned  generally  nine  or  ten  days.  See  Annal. 
Mediol.  ap.  Mnratori — Niem,  lib:  ii.  c  xvi. 

^  a:>  What  Dr.  Mosheim  hints  but  ob- 
scurely here,  is  further  explained  by  Sifocdas 
and  Platina,  who  tell  ua,  that  the  pilgiiais, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  stopped  at 
Yiterbo,  and  that  Boni&ce,  fearing  lest  the 
priest  who  headed  them  designed  by  tlieir 
assistance  to  seize  upon  the  pontificate,  sent  a 
body  of  troops  thither,  who  apprehended  the 
&lse  prophet,  and  carried  him  to  Rome,  whete 
he  was  burned. 

*  See  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Condle  de  Pise, 
tom.  i.  p.  102;  Poggia,  Historia  Florentina, 
lib.  iii.  p.  )22;  Marc.  Anton.  Sabelliciis  n 
Enneadibus  Rbapsodia  HistoricK,  Ennead.  ix. 
lib.  ix.  tom.  ii.  0pp.  p.  839,  puhUahcd  in  folio 
at  Basil,  in  the  year  1560. 
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from  the  theology  of  the  Mystics.  For  they  pretended  to  be  honoured 
with  celestial  visions ;  denied  that  any  could  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  the  extraordinary  succours  of  a  Divine 
illumination ;  declared  the  approach  of  a  new  revelation  from  heaven,  more 
complete  and  perfect  than  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  maintained,  that  the  re- 
surrection was  already  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  that  no 
other  resurrection  was  to  be  expected  ;  affirmed,  that  the  inward  man  was 
not  defiled  by  the  outward  actions,  whatever  they  were  ;  that  the  pains  of 
hell  were  to  have  an  end,  and  th§t,  not  only  all  mankind,  but  even  the 
devils  themselves,  were  to  return  to  God,  and  be  made  partakers  of  eternal 
felicity.  This  sect  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  that  of  the  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  since  they  declared,  that  a  new  dispensation 
of  grace  and  spiritual  liberty  was  to  be  promulgated  to  mortals  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
absurdities  were  mingled  with  several  opinions,  which  showed,  that  they 
were  not  totally  void  of  understanding ;  for  they  maintained,  among  other 
things,  1st, ''  That  Christ  alone  had  merited  eternal  life  and  felicity  for  the 
human  race«  and  that,  therefore,  inen  could  not  acquire  this  inestimable 
privilege  by  their  own  actions  alone ;  2dly,  That  the  priests,  to  whom  the 
people  confessed  their  transgressions,  had  not  the  power  of  absolving  them, 
but  that  it  was  Christ  alone  in  whom  this  authority  was  vested  ;  and  3dly, 
That  voluntary  penance  and  mortification  were  not  necessary  to  salvation." 
These  propositions,  however,  and  some  others,  were  declared  heretical  by 
Peter  d'Ailly,  bishop  of  Carobray,  who  obliged  William  of  Hildenisseu  to 
abjure  them/  and  opposed  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and  success  the 
progress  of  this  sect. 

A  new  tect  of   •  ^'  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Flagellantes,  or  Whippers,  continued 

fia«eiiante8,  or    to  excite  commotions  in  Germany,  more  especially  in  Thu- 
ppera.  ringia  and  the  Lower  Saxony  ;  but  these  fanatics  were  very 

different  from  the  ancient  heretics  of  the  same  name,  who  ran  wildly  in 
troops  through  various  provinces.  The  new  Whippers  rejected^  not  only 
the  sacraments,  but  also  every  branch  of  external  worship,  and  placed  their 
only  hopes  of  salvation  in  faith  and  flagellation  ;  to  which  they  added  some 
strange  doctrines  concerning  the  evil  spirit,  and  other  matters,  which  are 
not  explained  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  the  records  of  antiquity.  The 
person  that  appeared  at  the  head  of  this  sect  in  Thuringia  was  Conrad 
Schmidt,  who,  with  many  of  his  followers,  was  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,'  in  the  year  1414,  by  Henry  Schonefeld,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  inquisitor  in  Germany,  and  rendered  his  name  famous  by  his 
industry  and  zeal  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Nicolas  Schaden  suffered 
at  Quedlingburg  for  his  attachment  to  this  sect.     Berthold  Schade,  who 


'  See  the  records  of  thil  transaction  in 
Steph.  Balaz.  Miscellan.  torn.  ii.  p.  277. 

V  Excerpt*  Monacfai  Pimenais,  in  Jo.  Barcfa. 
Menkinii  Scriptor.  Renim  Oennanicar.  torn, 
ii.  p.  1521;  Ghron.  Monaster,  in  Anton. 
Matthci  Analect  Vet  ^vi,  torn.  t.  p.  71 ; 
Cliron.  Magdeb.  in  Meibomii  Scriptor.  Rerum 
German,  torn.  ii.  p.  362. — From  sixteen  ar- 
ticles of  faith  adopted  by  this  sect,  which  were 
committed  to  writing  by  a  certain  inquisitor 
of  Brandenborch  in  the  year  1411,  and  which 
Conrad  Schmidt  is  said  to  hare  taken  from 
the  papers  of  Walkenriod,  we  may  derive  a 


tolerable  idea  of  their  doctrine,  of  which  the 
substance  is  as  follows  :  "  That  the  opinions 
adopted  by  the  Roman  church,  with  respect  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  the  flames  of 
purgatory,  praying  for  the  dead,  and  several 
other  points,  are  entirely  false  and  groundless ; 
and  that  the  person  who  believes  what  is  con* 
tained  in  the  Apostle^s  Creed,  repeats  fre- 
quently the  Lord^s  prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria, 
and  at  certain  times  lashes  his  body  eeverely, 
as  a  voluntary  punishment  of  the  transgres- 
sions he  has  committed,  shall  obtain  eternal 
salvation.^ 
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Mras  seized  at  Halbentadt  in  the  year  1481,  escaped  death,  as  appears 
most  probable,  by  abjuring  their  doctrine,^  and  we  find  in  the  recoids  of 
these  unhappy  times  a  numerous  list  of  the  Flagellants,  whom  tbeGennan 
inquisitors  devoted  to  the  flames. 

^  See  the  Mcoant  of  this  matter,  which  ii       hit  Relat.  de  Rebas  Theolog;ic]8  Anttqvit  ek 
given  by  the  learned  Jo.  Enicst  Ka]>piaB,  in      Novii,  A.  1747,  p.  475. 
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^William  Tyler,  Priuter,  5,  Bolt-court,  London. 
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